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PUBLISHER'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ill  presenting  to  die  American  Public,  Hkia  new  and  improved  edition  of  RoLLiii'a 
Ancient  Histort,  die  Publisher  deems  it  proper  4o  point  out  some  of  the  ifistaqee^,  which 
it  is  believed  will  give  it  a  superiority  over  any  other  hitherto  pnbli^ed  in  tlus  country — 
They  are, 

FiRst^^The  restoration  of  the  prefatory  remarks  of  Rollin,  to  each  histoty,  as  origi- 
nally prepared  by  him  and  inserted  in  the  French  editions. 

Skcond — ^The  addition  of  "A  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients,"  by 
Rollin,  as  inserted  in  the  original,  and  fdl  subsequent  French  editions. 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface  of  the  Publishers  of  the  Glasgow  Edition  of  1832, 
Edited  by  James  Bell,  will  more  clearly  show  the  importance  of  the  additions  referred  to* 

f*  The  publishers  venture  to  say  this  is  the  only  entire  and  unmutilated  edition  of  Rollin's 
History  in  English,  which  has  issued  from  the  press  for  more  than  eighty  years  :  indeed  they 
are  not  aware  that  any  other  unmutilated  edition  was  ever  printed  in  Britain,  except  the  first 
English  edition  published  in  1738  by  J.  &  P.  Bjfiapton,  London.  In  Rollm's  original  work, 
as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  French  editions,  and  the  first  English  edition  1738,  the 
author  has  introduced  each  separate  division  of  the  history  by  snitable  prefatory  remarks. 
In  the  subsequent  editions,  however,  these  difierent  introductions  have  been  thrown  together 
in  the  most  confused  and  undistinguished  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  one  general 
preface  to  the  whole  work ;  by  which  means  not  only  is  the  original  form  of  the  work  mar- 
red, but  the  utility  of  those  valuable  portions  of  it  are  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  But 
what  is  still  worse,  this  part  of  the^work  has  been  exceedingly  mutilated  by  the  suppression 
o£  many  paragraphs^  and  even  whole  pages ;  by  which  means  the  sentiments  and  remarks 
of  the  learned  and  pious  author  upon  some  of  the  most  importaint  and  interesting  subjects 
have  been  hidden  from  and  lost  to  his  English  readers  :  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
inasmuch  as  the  mutilator  has  manifested  any  thing  but  a  i^eference  for  the  doctrines  and 
morality  of  the  Bible,  in  the  selection  of  those  parts  of  the  work  which  he  has  chosen  to  sup* 
press.  In  order  also  to  make  up  the  above  mentioned  heterogeneous  preface,  the  whole  of 
Chapter  III.  Book  X.  of  the  original  work,  forming  part  of  the  history  of  the  Persians  and 
Grecians,  and  amounting  to  above  one  hundred  pages  of  the  first  English  edition,  has  been 
torn  from  its  original  place  in  the  work,  and  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  foresaid  general 
preface,  without  the  smallest  apparent  regard  to  any  principles  of  order  or  connexion,  thus 
completing  such  a  flagrant  instance  of  literary  license  as  it  is  hoped  but  seldom  occurs.  In 
the  ectition  now  ofiered  to  the  public,  the  various  introductions  to  the  several  divisions  of 
the  histoiy  have  been  printed  m  their  original  separate  form,  and  the  many  paragraphs 

formerly  suppressed,  as  also  Chapter  III.  Book  X.  have  all  been  restored  to  their  proper 
places  in  the  work. 

'^  It  is  a  fact  known  to  few  English  readers  of  Rollin,  that  the  original  edition  of  his  *  An* 
dent  History,'  and  all  the  subsequent  French  editions  down  to  that  edited  by  M •  Letronne 
in  1823,  contain  as  an  integral  part  of  the  work,  *  A  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ot 
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Ifae  Ancients.'  Whttt  flfit  indiiced  the  £nglish  publishers  to  mutilate  the  work,  by  sup- 
pressing so  large  iad  valuably  a  part  of  it«  we  shall  not  determine ;  certain,  howcTer,  it  isi 
that  their  injudicious  example  has  been  followed  in  all  the  English  editions  published  since 
1740 :  so  that  even  few  Booksellers  are  now  awara  of  the  ^t,  that  in  all  the  English  editions 
of,  RoUin  published  during  the  kst  eighty-five  years,  nearly  a  third  fart  of  the  work 
HAS  BKEN  scppRessjSD,  and  that  a  part  too  which  the  author  himself,  in  common  we  believe 
with  every  enlightened  and  philosophic  mind,  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
of  the  whole.  For  as  Dr.  Johnson  justly  remarks,  'There  is  no  part  of  history  so  gene- 
rally useful  as  that  which  relates  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  the  gradual  improvement 
of  reason,  file  successive  advances  of  iscience,  the  vicissitudes  of  learning  and  ignorance, 
whieh  are  the  light  and  darkness  ef  thinking  beings,  the  extinction  and  resuscitation  of  arts, 
and  the  revolutiens  of  the  intellectual  wojld.  .  If  accounts  of  battles  and  invasions  are  pecu- 
liarly the  busineae  of  princes,  surely  the  usefiil  or  elegant  arts  are  not  to  be  neglected.'  " 


It  win  be  seen  by  the  above  extract,  that  the  present  edition  of  Rollin's  Ancient  Histoiy 
contains  neaiiy  one  third  more  than  any  other  hitherto  issued  from  the  American  Press. 
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bylon, Susa,  Persepoiis  \  and  finds  immense  riches  in  tbooa 
cities.  At  a  banquet  he  seta  fire  to  the  palace  of  Perso- 
polis,  538. 

Sect.  X.  Darius  leaves  Ecbatana.  He  b  betimyed  and 
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hinHelf  of  I  ^  ^  chains  by  Bessua  governor  of  Bactria.  The  latter, 
upon  Alexander's  advancing  towards  him,  fliea,  after  hav* 
ing  covered  Darius  with  wounds,  who  expires  a  few  mo- 
ments before  Alexandei'a  axrivaL  He  aenda  hia  corpae  to 
SysigambiJpbdS. 

Sect.  XL  Vioea  which  first  caused  the  dediM,  and  at 
last  the  rum,  of  the  Persian  empire,  54S. 

Sect.  XU.  Lacedaemon  revolts  from  the  Macedoniaoa, 
with  alrooat  all  Peloponnesus.  Antipater  marches  thither, 
and  defeats  the  enemy  in  a  battle,  m  which  Agis  is  killed. 
Alexander  marches  against  Bessus.  Thaleatris,  queen  of 
the  Amamns,  comes  to  visit  him  from  a  very  remote  coun- 
try. Alexander,  at  hb  return  from  Parthia,  abandons  him- 
self to  pleasure  and  excess.  He  continues  his  inarch 
against  Bessus.  A  pretended  conspiracy  of  PhUotaa 
against  the  king.  He  and  Parmenio  his  father  are  put  to 
death.  Alexander  subdues  several  nations.  He  at  last  ar- 
rives in  Bactriana,  whither  Bessus  is  brought  to  him,  546. 

Sect.  XIH.  Alexander,  after  taking  a  great  many  citiea 
in  Baotriana,  builds  one  near  the  river  laxartes,  which  be 
calls  by  his  own  name.  The  Scythians,  alarmed  at  the 
building  of  this  city,  as  it  would  be  a  check  upon  them,  send 
ambassadors  to  the  king,  who  address  themselves  to  him 
with  unooHMnon  freedom.  After  having  dismissed  them,  he 
passes  the  laxartea,  gains  a  signal  victory  over  the  Scy- 
thians, and  behaves  with  humanity  to  the  vanqubhed.  He 
chocks  and  punishes  the  insurrection  of  the  Sogdiana,  aenda 
Bessus  to  Ecbatana  to  be  put  to  death,  and  takes  the  dty 
of  Petra,  which  was  thought  impregnable,  650. 

Sect.  XIV.  The  death  of  CUtuB.  Several  ezpeditioaB 
of  Alexander.  He  endeavours  to  procure  worship  to  be 
paid  to  himself,  after  the  manner  of  the  Persiana.  Disooo- 
tents  arise  among  the  Macedonians.  Death  of  CaUiathe* 
oes  the  philosopher,  664. 

Sect.  XV.  Alexander  seta  out  for  India.  A  <figre»- 
sion  with  regard  to  that  country.  He  beaiogea  and  takea 
several  citiea  which  appeared  impregnable,  and  is  oflon  hi 
danger  of  hii  life.    HecroaMi  the  nver  Indus,  gnd  after- 
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wodg  ^  HydispM,  tnd  gunfl  t  lignal  Tictorjr  over  Poms, 
whom  he  rartoret  to  hii  throne,  668. 

BxoT.  XVI.  Alennder  adTancee  ioto  India,  A  di- 
grewionrehtinf  to  the  Brarhmamt.  Thatprioce  reeoWes 
to  iMfch  af  iar  af  the  Gangee,  which  raiaei  a  general  dia- 
QOBtent  in  hia  armjr.  Remonatraneea  being  made  lo  him  on 
that  aecount,  he  lays  aaide  hia  design,  and  ia  contented 
with  going  no  &rther  than  the  ocean.  He  aubduea  all  ob- 
stadea  in  hit  way  thither,  and  ia  eiposed  to  great  danger  at 
the  aiege  of  the  dty  of  the  Osydracn ;  and  arriving  at 
lait  at  the  ocean,  he  afterwards  preparea  fbr  his  return  into 
Europe,  66S. 

SxoT.  XVII.  Alezalider,  in  hia  march  diroogh  deserts, 
ii  grieroiisly  distressed  by  fiunine.  He  arrives  at  Pasar- 
gada,  where  Cyrus's  monument  stood.  Orsines,  a  powerful 
■strap,  is  put  to  deslh  through  the  clandestine  intrigues  of 
Bagoas  th»  eunuch.  Calaniis  voluntarily  meets  his  death. 
Alexander  marriea  Statin,  the  daughter  of  Darins.  Har- 
palus  arrivea  at  Athens ;  Demosthenes  is  banished.    The 


Macedonian  soldiers  make  an  insurrection,  which  Alexander 
appeases.  He  recalla  Antipater  from  Macedonia,  and  sends 
Craterus  in  his  room.  The  king's  sorrow  for  the  death  ef 
Hephnstioo,  667. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Alexander  enters  Babylon,  in  spite  of  the 
sinister  predictions  of  the  Magi  and  other  soothsayers.  He 
there  forms  the  plans  of  several  voyages  and  conquests.  He 
sets  about  repairing  the  breaches  made  in  the  erobankaMots 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  uid  rebuilding  the  temples  of 
Belus.  He  abandons  himself  to  immoderate  drinking,  which 
brings  him  to  his  end.  The  universsl  grief  spread  over  the 
whole  empire  upon  that  account.  Sysigambis  is  not  able  to 
survive  him.  Preparations  are  made  to  convey  Alexander's 
corpse  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammm  in  Libya,  573. 

Sect.  XIX.  The  judgment  which  we  are  to  form  of 
Alexander,  677. 

Skct.  XX.  Reflections  on  4he  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Macedonians,  by  Monsieur  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  689. 
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CBABI.B8  RoLLiN  wubom  ftt  Paiis,  January  30, 
1661.  He  derived  no  luatn  from  hu  birth,  for  he  was 
(lie  aaoond  son  of  a  poor  but  boneft  cutler,  who  intended 
that  he  should  follow  the  same  profession.  But,  though 
of  bumble  biitb  and  obscure  parentage,  his  nascent 
gnoios  was  early  devebped  by  those  intimations  of 
mperior  intelUgence  and  nobility  of  mind  which  ena- 
ble its  posaesson  to  rise  above  their  eiicumstances, 
tnd  emerge  from  obscurity  to  fame^    A  Benedictine 
fiiar.  whom  he  occAaionally  served  at  mass,  perceiv- 
ed toe  dawningB  of  his  youn^  mind,  and  could  not 
tbiok  to  see  them  smothered  m  the  dull  routine  of  a 
mechanical  piofeesion.    He  therefore  told  the  mother 
her  son's  abilities,  and  enlarged  on  the  proprielr  and 
advaotaga  of  cultivating  them.    His  widowea  mo- 
ther (for  he  lost  his  father  at  a  very  early  period) 
thought  it  impossible  from  her  situation,  to  comply 
vitb  a  scheme  which  her  discernment  approved,  and 
urged  her  inability  to  give  her  son  a  learned  educa- 
ticMi.    The  difficulty  was  however  surmounted  by  the 
leai  of  the  benevolent  Benedictine,  who  procured 
fcr  young  RoUin  a  bursary  at  the  coUs^e  of  Plesns. 
There  he  <M)mmcnced  his  studies  witn  that  avidity 
whidi  fiiows  by  what  it  feeds  on.    Thepationafie  of 
his  ecclesiastical  beneiactcur  was  soon  and  ampfy  re- 
paid by  tl^e  celeritjr  of  his  progress,  and  the  mother 
VIS  made  to  participate  in  the  triumphs  and  honours 
of  her  son,  as  she  was  olten  visited  at  her  humble 
dwelling  by  persons  of  high  birth  and  eminent  rank, 
soJidtiiig  taat  young  Rolun  might  spend  the  vacap 
tioQs  with  their  sons,  his  fellow  students  at  coUeee. 
After  having  studied  the  kumanUUs  and  philosophy 
St  this  college,  he  devoted  three  years  to  tneology  at 
the  Sorbonnei  the  most  celebrated  Catholic  theologi- 
eal  seminaiy  m  France.  ^  His  teacher  in  rhetoric  was 
ALHersaa,  who  then  enjoyed  considerable  reputation. 
He  conceived  such  an  exalted  opinion  or  Rdlin's 
rirtne  and  abilities,  as  sometimes  tempted  him  to  call 
hixn  Divine.     When  any  composition  in  prose  or  verse 
was  reqirired  from  him,  the  professor  was  not  asham- 
ed to  Gomnieod  his  pupal  even  to  his  own  dispaiage- 
meot.     ^  Apply,"  he  would  say,  '*  to  Rollin :  he  will 
do  it  better  than  I  can."    When  this  gentleman  relin- 

anidied  his  Isd)ours  at  the  coUeuze  of  Plesais,  Rollin, 
lough  then  only  21  years  oB,  was  judged  by  the 
university  competent  to  succeed  so  able  and  learned  a 
master.  From  that  honour  he  was  debarred  by 
Dothdng  bat  his  own  modesty.  He  consented,  how- 
ever, to  heeome  professor  of  an  inferior  class,  and  in 
1687y  was  advanced  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric.  The 
year  fiiUowing,  M.  Hersan,  with' the  permission  of 
the  king,  reeisned  in  favour  of  young  RoUin  the 
piofessorahip  of  eloquence  in  the  Royal  College. 

Rollin  was  not  de3Scient  in  gratitude  to  his  prede- 
cessor, and  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Traite  dee 
Etudesy  has  drawn  up  a  warm  and  affectionate  eul<^ 

g'mn  on  his  virtue,  learning,  and  disinterestedness, 
r  this  last  RoUin  declares,  that  he  showed  a  rare 
example  :  first,  in  sacrificing  finm  bis  private  fortune 
S;000  crowns  fivsome  necessary  repaim  and  embel- 
fiduneots  at  the  eoUese  of  Beaovais ;  seconilhis  vo- 


luntary redrement  to  Uompeigne,  his  native  ptace^  and 
devotmg  himself  wholly  to  the  education  or  the  poor 
children  of  the  town,  building  a  handsome  school- 
house  ibc  them,  and  establishing  a  master  Tor  their 
iattnlet^oi^falllllmg  the  office  «  one  hiinwifi  wnrt* 


ing  very  frequently  at  their  lessons,  having  always 
some  of  them  at  his  table,  dothin^  many  of  them, 
and  distributing  to  them-— all  at  difierent  seasons— 
diflerent  rewards  for  their  encouragement  The 
sweetest  consolation  this  eminent  person  enmed, 
was  to  think  that,  after  his  death,  these  children 
would  make  for  him  the  same  prayer  that  the  famous 
John  Oerson,  Chancellor  of  the  Universitv  of  Paris 
and  whose  humility  led  him  to  become  ecnoohnastet 
at  Lyons,  requested  in  his  will,  to  be  made  for  him 
by  his  pufuls,  *^  My  God.  my  Creator,  have  pitv  upon 
thy  poor  servant  John  Gterson ;"  and  finally,  that  be 
had  the  blessmg  of  dying  poor,  in  some  sort,  amidst 
the  poor ;  the  remains  of  his  property  hardly  su& 
ficingforalast  endowment  which  be  had  made  of 
SiMtoTB  qf  CharUy,  for  the  instruction  of  giris  and 
the  care  of  sick  persons.  Such  is  the  character  of 
M.  Hersan  fix>m  the  grateful  pen  of  his  prot^e^  Rol- 
lin. When  our  author  succeeded  to  the  office,  as 
rdated  before,  he  made  it  one  of  his  chief  cares  to 
make  his  pupils  cultivate  the  knowledge  of  their  na- 
tive tongue,  and  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
chief  works  in  poetry  and  prosej  which  are  oont&ined 
in  the  French  language.  Classical  literature  seems 
then  to  have  been  m  a  declming  state,  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  langusjge  had  been  so  much  ne- 
slected,  that  Rollin  bad  the  honour  of  reviving  it  in 
me  university.  To  fix  his  pupils'  attentions  on  these 
studies,  he  established  examinations,  to  which  the 
public  were  admitted,  and  in  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  students  to  give  an  account  of,  and  answer  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  Latin  or  Greek  authors  they  had 
read  during  the  preceding  years.  These  exercises 
were  founa  so  useful  and  so  agreeable  to  the  taste  of 
the  nation,  that,  without  any  senatus  consultnm,  they 
were  adopted  by  all  the  colleges;  and  from  these 
they  passed  into  private  schools,  and  penetrated  (our 
author  says)  into  all  the  provinces. 

It  was  a  custom,  more  ancient  than  wise^  in  the 
university,  for  professors  to  compost  tragedies,  the 
diflerent  diaracters  of  which  were  sustained  by  the 
pupila  Against  this  practice  Rollin  arsues  most 
strenuouslv,  in  his  fourth  volume  of  his  Method  of 
Studying  the  Belles  Lettres,  on  moral  and  religious 
considerations,  as  having  a  tendency  to  convert  uni- 
versities and  schools  into  play-houses ;  to  engender 
improper  amorous  feelings  into  the  youthful  mind :  ^ 
and  thus  to  undermine  those  principles  of  honour  and ' 
piety,  which  ought  to  be  so  sedulously  inculcated  and 
cultivated.  His  chief  objection  was — ^the  practice 
in  these  tragedies  of  robing  the  young  pupils  in  f^ 
male  dresses— a  practice  utteriy  repugnant  to  tiie 
express  declaration  of  scripture : — "  The  woman  shall 
not  wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto  a  man,  neither 
shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment;  for  all  that 
do  so  are  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  God.** — DeuL 
xxii.  5.  This  custom  probably  originated  among  the 
heathens,  who  had  male  and  female  deities,  as,  Isis 
and  Osiris  among  the  Egyptians,  Ashtaroth  and 
Tammus  amone  the  Phoenicians,  and  Mars  and 
Venus  among  me  Greeka  The  Iliad  of  Homer 
.  abounds  in  narratives  of  the  libidinous  intercouise 
and  amours  of  the  sods.  Venus  was  the  supposed 
goddess  of  love  and  Measure,  Mars  the  gpd  of  war 
and  arms.  Men  tnerefore  worshmped  Venus  in 
flofwoedgnmeDtoof  woDMO,  end  the  wi 
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a  eoftt  of  mail  and  annonr,  when  thejr  wor^pped 
Mara — these  dresses  beine  deemed  suitable  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  these  aeities,  and  therefore  more 
pleasing;  to  them.  It  was  probably  this  idolatrous 
practice,  which,  as  Lowman  thinks,  pri^ated  the 
above  express  prohibition.  The  ezhibition  of  such 
tragedieSjKoUin mforms  ns,  was  condemned  by  thecox^ 
poration  of  the  qity  of  Toulouse,  and  Uterair  exerci- 
ses adopted  instead  of  them  at  the  college  of  Esquile ; 
and,  in  his  own  day,  this  obnoxious  practice  had  been 
abandoned  by  most  of  the  colleges  at  Paris ;  and 
was  soon  afterwards  relinquishea  at  the  university. 
One  of  the  professors  at  that  university,  M.  Belleville, 
was  distressed  with  agonizing  reflections  on  his  death* 
bed,  for  having  followed  this  custom,  which  he  knew 
had  been  the  occasiom  of  inunoial  pmctices  to  sevenl 
of  his  scholars* 

A  similar  pn«tieeatill  exists  at  Westminster  sdioolt 
where  the  scholan  are  annually  obliged  by  the  teach- 
ers to  peiform  one  of  Teranoe's  comedies.  We  have 
therefore  no  reason  to  boast  of  our  supeiior  momlity 
and  discernment  instill  following  this  anti«aciiDtnial 
and  Pagan  custom,  which  has  been  kmc  ex|mledin 
France ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  unbenmng  piety  and 
persevering  opposition  of  a  Roman  Catholic  pronssoc 

After  having  held  the  office  of  the  ihetoiieal  pro* 
fossorship  about  8  or  10  years  with  g^ea£  reputaiion, 
our  author  resigned  his  situatioa.with  the  view  of 
devoting  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  ancient  histoiy. 
His  absencefrom  the  university  was  short.  He  was 
recalled  m  the  dose  of  1694  to  fill  the  office  of  leetor. 
This  office  he  enjoyed  two  jean  suecessively;  and 
while  he  oeenpisd  that  emment  literary  statmn,  he 
was  assiduous  and  vigilant  in  pecforming  its  dnties«-» 
was  strict  in  msinfaiining  the  coUege  disdpliae — 
Nvived  the  aadent  custoni»--«id  iatrodooed  some 
nlntary  refonns.  In  compUaaoe  with  the  anivsrsitT 
statutes,  he  visited  the  oollc|^ee-*-a  useful  dutv  which 
his  predecessors  had  imagined  tiwy  were  at  Imer^  to 
neglect  He  oon  veiled  into  a  law  the  custom  of  com- 
mencing the  lecture  in  the  classes  of  humanity  and 
philosopby,  with  the  eralanation  of  some  passage 
of  sdiptuie ;  and  with  the  same  view  of  eitending 
biblical  knowledge  he  pv^ilished,  for  the  benefit  m 
the  infeiior  classes,  a  collection  of  maxima  selected 
from  the  C^d  and  New  Testament  Though  per- 
sonally considered,  no  msn  was  more  humble  and  in* 
efiensive  than  our  author,  yet,  when  the  rights  of  his 
office  were  concerned,  ana  of  course  the  dignity  of 
the  nnivernty,  none  was  more  tenacious  of  support- 
ing them—^f  which  he  gave  several  eminent  inataiH 
oes.  On  the  expiration  of  his  rectorship,  RoUin  was 
engaged  in  superintending  the  education  of  the  ne- 
phews of  Cardinal  de  I^loailles.  The  Ahb6  Yitto- 
uent  recalled  him  to  a  public  station  by  obtuning  for 
him  the  office  of  Principal  of  thecoUege  of  Beauvais. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  on 
by  the  persuasions  of  M.  Ducvet,  a  learned  theolo- 
gian^ to  undertake  its  official  duties,  from  an  anxious 
sensibility,  which  magnified,  in  his  apprehcDaons, 
the  difficulties  he  would  have  to  enoooDter.  RoUn 
entreated  them  to  furnish  him  with  such  li|i^  and  in- 
Btructaons  as  were  necessary  to  be  imparted  to  the 
numerous  vouths,  whose  educatioo  he  was  now  to 
superintend  M.  Duguet  complied  with  the  request, 
and  published  his  Commentaries  on  Uie  six  days' 
work  of  Creation  and  on  G^enesis.  The  first  part  of 
this  work  published  in  a  soMrate  vdmne,  under  tiw 
tiUe  of  "  An  Explication  of  the  Work  of  the  Six 
Days; ''is  declared  bvthe  Si^oles  LittAraires de  fat 
Fnuioeto  be  an  exoeiient  work,  in  which  the  tUAs  is 
ooi^)<uned  with  the  tkdee.  The  devatieo  of  RolMn  was 
of  f reat  advaBtaee  to theeollege  of  Beunrais.  This 
aeoiety,  which  hSi  ^revioBs(y  been  almost  deserted, 
bflgan  to  abound  with  scholan  under  the  goKamment 
of  (he  new  principal.  A  singular  instaaee  as  given 
of  the  uneomasen  reputation  ocr  author  enjoyed  :•— 
A  rich  gentlemsa  of  one  of  the  provinces,  aHmctsd 
hy  tiiefiHM«f  ftdlh^  hronght  hisMA  (o.be 


as  a  pensioner  in  the  coUc^  of  Beanvais.  Rollin 
declarod  his  inability  to  admit  him,  as  the  number  of 
pensionera  was  already  inconveniently  great,  and  to 
convince  the  father,  conducted  him  through  alLthe 
apartments  and  sleeping  rooms,  which  were  com|uete- 
ly  occupied.  However,  parental  ejqtectation  was  not 
to  be  so  easily  finstrated:  "I  have  come  to  Paris 
(exclaimed  the  father,)  on  purpose  to  bring  you  my 
son.  I  shall  depart  to-morrow,  and  I  will  send  him  to 
you  with  a  bed.  Ihavebuthini,you  may  put  him  in 
the  court — ^in  the  cellar,  if  you  please — but  let  him 
be  in  your  college,  and  from  that  moment  I  shall  have 
no  uneasiness  about  him."  The  goodness  of  Rollin 
could  not  resist  such  an  appeal  as  tfis.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  receive  the  youtn,  and  to  dispose  of  him  in 
nis  own  apartments,  until  be  ceidd  place  him  among 
the  other  aeholais. 

In  RoUin's  dayi^  the  pmwipal  of  a  college  inu<& 
rssemhled  the  master  of  a  seminary.  It  was  his  office 
not  only  to  guard  the  discipline  ami  preside  over  die 
studies  of  the  scholan,  hut  ahR>  Co  mstroct  them  in 
rdigioos  and  moml  duties ;  and  even  attend  to  &eur 
diet  and  personal  comforts.  How  he  exeeuted  his 
official  fimctaons  in  these  departments,  RoHin  himself 
has  told  us  at  length  in  his  Treatise  cd  the  BetOea 
Lettres.  Hb  endeavoured  to  cemMne  and  perpetnata 
among  ins  eotmtrvman  accomplished  hteratare  and 
oeneot  tasta;  ana  made  it  his  study  to  rspaywith 
gratitude,  the  faroursof  his  Benedictine  friena--ofM. 
HcCTsn,  and  those  dioiities  which  thenniven^of 
Faiis  had  eonfened  on  nim— 4»y  laboviine  to  advance 
others  in  that  faonoondile  course  which  be  umself  had 
trodden.  One  of  the  most  learned  el  his  numeionn 
pupils  was  M.  Crevier,  the  author  of  eeverri  vduni- 
neus  works.  He  contmued  RoUin'to RomanHistory : 
but  with  iafeoor  success  to  his  master.  He  published 
also  aHistoty  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  an  edkion 
of  livy,  thoc^  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  whole  credit  of 
the  hUer  performance.  This  latter  weiii  eiu^rated 
in  several  literaiy  eonversalions  which  Orevier  had 
with  RoHiiK  sevegfal  of  the  professors  of  Beanvais,  the 
Abbd  d'Asnld,  and  others.  Crevier,  as  the  yom^gest 
penon,  had  the  task  assigned  him  of  ffigesting  sad 
compiling  the  matter  of  these  discussionB.  They  took 
place  durmgtiMe  college  vacation.  It  was  Rtdlin'a 
zeal  which  pmdaced  £em,  as  he  considefed  them  a 
mere  recreation.  The  woik  consists  of  a  number  of 
learned  and  concise  notes  on  livy^  Reman  HistorT. 

Rollin  had  hitherto  passed  his  davs  in  cabn  weamer 
and  uninterrupted  sunahine,  but  a  eioiid  at  length  aroee 
and  obecured  the  horison  of  Ms  life,  verifying  the  old 
remark--^  That  an  unclouded  mom  is  not  a^ays 
followed  by  a  dear  and  serene  eveninft"  No  virtues, 
however  great—no  labours,  however  mnnterested — no 
piety,  however  sublime  and  ardent,  oonld  f»rotect  him 
Homthe  stonnof  persecution.  He  wasimpeadied 
with  JansenisBi-— a  crime  not  to  be  fornvenbj[  a  Jesuit. 
As  many  readers  do  not  know  what  Jansenism  is,  it 
may  be  proper  to  inform  them,  thatthe  term  arose  firom 
ComehuB  Jansen,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  whose  volumi- 
nons  posthumous  work,  entitlecl  **  Augustine^'*  was 
pnbhsaed  in  1640.  In  this  wotfc  Jensen  professes  to 
mve  a  dear  statement  of  the  opinions  of  the  renowned 
Africsn  bishop  rsspecCin^  predestination  and  ^;raee ; 
and  strongly  advocates  his  anti-pda^:ian  doctimes  of 
absolute,  eternal,  and  pemend  eiectieii,  origind  sin, 
human  depravity,  efficacious  gmce,  particular  redemp- 
tion, and  the  persevenaceof  3ie  saints ;  and  gp^n^S^ig 
these  to  have  been  the  orthodox  sentixnents  of  the 
Western  Ghmeh.  This  alarmed  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
been  long  aft  issuewith  (heir rivals  the  Domhdcass,  on 
these  pombs;  and  warn  peiieetlj^  sensible  that  if  these 
opinaoms  should  gain  gnQnd,^  ttieir  cause  and  inflnenee 
vrasgonn*  Tfiey  baro  a  veiy  strong  limAarity  to  tho 
theolo^cd  aentunents  of  the  refoimer  of  Oeneva ;  wo 
strong  mdeed,  that  the  only  peweptibie  diflbfence  lay 
in  the  pfansedogy  which  Jensen  adopted,  m  order  to 
vnH  mi  chaiwe  of  ooaleaeing  with  4he  emnions  c€  that 
hansMureh  Mn  CaMn.    Tha  RooMh  I«quiaitoM 
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pninbited  tlie  m1«  of  Jumd^  book  in  1641 ;  and  m 
1641,  a  boll  was  iiilmiiiatad«guiwt  it  by  UrbM  VIIL ; 
ud  in  1653)  limooent  X.  publiely  oaodemned  in  a 
fiooui  bull,  by  tbe  influence  of  tfaie  Jeemto,  tbe  five 
feUowing  propositiona  in  the  biahop  of  Ypraa'a  book  :-— 
ill,  Th^  there  are  aereral  divine  preceptBy  whidi  good 
men,  notwithstanding  their  desire  to  obey  them,  are 
narertheleaa  absolateiy  unable  to  obey,  nor  has  God 
pnn  that  measure  of  graee,  that  is  essentially  nece»> 
nty  to  render  them  capable  of  such  obedience.    8d, 
That  no  man,  in  this  corrupt  state  of  nature,  can  resist 
tbe  infloence  of  Divine  Grace,  when  it  operates  upon 
the  mind.    3d,  That,  in  order  to  render  human  actions 
meritorious,  it  is  not  requisite  that  they  be  free  from 
oecessity,  but  only  that  they  be  free  from  constraint 
•ith,  That  the  semi-pelagian  opinion  of  free  toiU,  is  a 
groa  error.    5th,  That  whoever  aflirms  that  Christ 
atoned  by  his  death,  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  is  a 
semi-pelagian.    Four  of  these  propositions  weredo- 
cUred  heretical  in  this  bull;  but  the  5th  and  last  f»opoei> 
(ion  was  condemned  as  rathf  imjnoue,  and  injunooa, 
to  the  Supreme  Being.    The  Jansenists  uttered  com- 
l^aints  and  replies ;  and  as  the  five  condemned  pioposi- 
lioDs  were  not  given  in  Jensen's  own  Words,  they  do- 
oied  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  his  book.    In  the 
nquel  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits  were  entangled  in 
a  violent  dispute  concerning  tbe  extent  ofDivine 
Oiace,    The  latter  maintained  that  sufficient  ^race  is 
bestowed  on  aU  mankind ;  that  the  efficacy  of  this  gnce 
wholly  depends  on  the  spontaneous  choice  of  the 
luman  wiU,  or,  in  other  words,  on  a  sel^etermined 
volition ;  and  that  tfaere&re,  no  additional  Divine  aid  is 
at  all  necessary,  to  render  suc&  grace  efiectuaU    The 
Ibimer,  on  the  contrary,  denied  the  existence  of  any 
aich  general  grace ;  that  no  grace  is  sufficient,  unless 
it  bo  at  the  same  time  efficacious ;  that  it  is  not  ttie  voli- 
tion which  determines  the  grace,  but  the  grace  which 
detennines  the  volition,  for  no  one  can  act  spiritually 
without  efficacious  grace.    The  Jansenists  produced 
powerful    champions  from   amongM   themselves  to 
advocate  their  cause — as,  Nltoole,  Amauld,  Gluesnel ; 
aod^  fauter  ommumf  the  renowned  Blaise  Pascal,  whose 
profound  and  aniveraal  eenius  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired.    In  his  immortal  work,  called  the  Pnmneial 
iHten    a  work,  admired  by  Fronchmen  of  the  most 
opposite  tastes  and  principles,  as  Bossoet  and  Voltaire, 
Bodeao  and  D' Alembert — ^he  made  a  transition  from 
the  subjeot  of  sufficient  and  efficacious  grace,  to  the 
prindpfes  and  morality  of  his  opponents,  which  he 
attacked  with  such  strength  of  aisoment,  and  expos- 
ed with  such  poignant  satire  ana  bitter  ridicule,  as 
paved  the  way  for  the  ruin  of  the  Jesuits.    They  ve- 
taioed  their  power,  however,  long  enough  to  inflict 
oooaonunate  vengeance  on  the  society  of  the  Messieurs 
de  Port  Royal.    By  Louis  XIV.,  under  the  influence 
of  hit  confessor,  a  ferocious  Jesuit,  that  monastery, 
which  had  become  illustrious  by  the  residence  of  learn- 
ed and  profound  scholars,  and  devout  nuns,  was  razed 
to  tbe  tbundation,  and  the  very  dead  disinterred  to 
gratify  the  Tongeance  of  the  innmous  disciples  of  the 
lanatie  Loyola,  in  1709. 

la  1713,  the  famous'  bull  Unigenitns,  came  f(»th 
•gainst  the  Jansenists,  which,  though  warmly  opposed 
W  the  Cardinal  deNoaille  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
French  der^,  at  length  received  the  authority  of  the 
French  parliament,  and  was  re? istered  among  the  laws 
«f  tbe  state.  To  such  a  length  was  the  power  of  the 
Jeeaits  earned,  that  even  the  dying  were  not  allowed 
the  benefits  of  the  sacrament  and  extreme  unction,  un- 
less they  renounced  the  errors  of  Jansenism,  and 
■cqoiesoed  in  the  bull  Unigenitus.  This  occasioned 
fresh  disturbances  over  all  t&  kinjgdom ;  nor  were  they 
({oeUed  till  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  during  the  late  awful  storm  of 
Diviae  vengeance  which  overtook  tiie  intolerant  and 
seifiah  dergj  in  that  kingdom,  the  Jansenists  oompam- 
tively  escaped.  Althoi:^  thousands  of  the  clergy  fled 
tbdr  eoon^  in  terror,  and  sought  refuge  even  amongst 
heretics,  not  a  Jansenist  was  found  amoDget  the  num-  > 
vou  I 


her.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  wM  a  pairiihtiaf 
admirer  of  tbe  illustrioua  Literati  of  the  Port  RoyaL 
and  a  warm  supporter  of  Jansenism,  which  he  defended 
by  several  proauctions  of  his  pen.  Of  cooiseho  eouU 
ttotescape  the  ruin  of  his  party;  and  was  therefora 
finally  commanded  to  quit  the  college  of  Beanvaia; 
This  be  bore  with  pious  magnanimity,  and  on  the  even* 
ineoftheethof  June  1713,  be  sUentlf  left  the  ooUe^ 
afur  having  paid  in  the  chapel  the  sacrifice  of  devotioD 
to  his  heavenly  Protector,  without  any  attendant,  and 
without  any  consolation,  but  what  arose  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  that  he  was  su^ 
fering  in  the  cause  of  persecuted  truth.  He  fixed  hia 
abode  in  a  retired  part  of  Paris,  where  he  had  purchased 
a  small  house,  where  he  dwelt  till  his  death.  8tiU, 
however,  he  was  not  idle,  nor  sufiered  to  be  so.  Th^ 
concerns  of  education,  and  the  interests  of  youth.  oceii> 
pied  his  attention.  Parents  wishing  to  oonsult  him 
respecting  their  children,  constantly  intruded  on  hia 
solitude ;  and  were  not  astisfied  that  they  had  dischargi- 
ed  their  duty  to  them  unless  they  soodit  and  obtained 
our  author's  judicious  advice.  £ven  nis  successor  in 
the  college  of  Beauvaif ,  M.  Coffin,  paid  such  definenca 
to  his  judgment,  that  he  never  ventured  to  undertake 
any  thing  of  importance  without  having  first  asked  hia 
advioeu  He  used  his  leisure  houre  in  publishing  aa 
edition  of  Cluintilian's  Institutions,  which  has  beoB 
reprinted  in  London,  and«  which  is  still  used  in  tha 
scoools  of  our  Gallic  neighbours.  This  edition  oon^ 
mences  with  a  Latin  preface  of  great  purity  and  el^ 
gance,  wherein  Rollin  characterizes  tbe  merit  of  this 

£ -eat  rhetorician,  and  explains  the  utility  of  his  woik 
r  forming  both  the  orator  and  the  man  of  virtue.  The 
text  is  ducidated  with  short  notes,  anda  aummaiy  of 
contents  at  the  head  of  each  chapter. 

This  edition  appeared  in  1716 ;  and  the  same  wear 
he  was.appointed  by  the  university  Frooiirittr,  or  Chief 
of  the  Nation  of  Franceu  In  1780,  he  published  Ua 
Method  of  teaching  and  studying  the  Belles  Letties, 
in  six  parts :  the  first  treating  tne  study  oflanguages^ 
Frencn,  Latin,  and  Ghneek ;  the  second  treats  of  poetry ; 
the  third  of  rhetoric ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  appropria^ 
ed  to  philosophy  and  history ;  and  the  last  enten  into 
a  detailed  account  of  the  proper  management  of  youth 
and  the  government  of  a  oollege.  These  subjects,  if 
not  treated  in  a  profound,  are  at  least  handled  in  an 
agreeable  maimer.  He  possessed  a  talent — common 
to  Frenchmen — of  saying  coomion  things  in  a  pleasant 
way;  and  hu  disquisitions  are  often  more  remarkable 
for  their  oratorial  neatness,  than  philosophical  profun* 
dity  or  acumen.  This  work,  however,  has  been  long 
superseded  by  similar  works  in  our  own  language,  it 
is  still  however  a  useful  work,  and  may  be  perused  with 
both  profit  and  pleasure  by  a  curious  and  attentive 
reader — chiefly  as  giving  a  view  of  the  best  French 
classical  writ^  and  woriis. 

In  1730,  Rollin  was  again  elevated  to  the  office  of 
Rector  of  the  university  of  Paris.  But  havingplainly 
evinced,  in  a  discourse  delivered  on  the  30th  of  IJecem* 
ber  1 730,  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  Jansenism, 
his  honoun  were  again  violently  torn  from  him,  after 
he  had  enjoyed  them  but  a  few  mcmths ;  and  he  was 
displaced,  and  driven  into  his  former  retirement  In* 
tolerance,  however  it  might  deprive  him  of  his  honours, 
was  unable  to  ruin  his  well-earned  fame,  or  snatch  tha 
pen  from  his  hands,  or  shut  the  press  against  his  publi* 
cations.  To  assist  those  studies  of  youth,  over  which 
he  had  so  long  and  laudably  presided,  he  had  compos- 
ed his  Ancient  History,  which  appeared  in  thirteen 
volumes  12mo.  at  different  times  and  which  was  coii>- 
plefed  in  1729,  1730.  In  the  short  space  of  three 
yean  after  his  expulsion,  a  second  tMlition  of  the  same 
woKk  appeared  in  1734 — 1738.  This,  of  all  his  works, 
has  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity  for  its  author— has 
spread  his  renown  through  the  continent,  and  what  ia 
no  smalt  honour,  has  made  his  name  as  familiar  to 
British  readers  as  thooe  of  the  most  esteemed  amongst 
our  own  countrymen.  Reputation  so  extensive  and 
so  durable,  must  be  built  on  no  ordmary  marit.    Th# 
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Mitfaor  hfli  in  &et  done  moie  than  is  intimated  in  the 
title  of  his  work.  It  ia  not  merely  an  accompaniment 
to  scholastic  studies,  or  a  meaere  analytic  compend 
«f  events,  bat  contains  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  ^ti- 
fication  suited  to  every  taste.  The  narrative  is  so 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  antiquity, 
that  those  who  are  debarred  from  the  classical  originals, 
cannot  repair  to  a  better  source  to  form  correct  notions 
of  the  manners  and  temper  of  ancient  nations :  while 
the  erudite  scholar  will  be  delighted  to  find  tne  sub- 
stance of  his  studies  embodied  and  presented  to  the 
view  of  his  mind  in  one  consistent  work.  To  accom- 
plish such  a  work,  required  a  very  enlarged  ranse 
of  classical  erudition.  A  very  slight  inspection  will 
convince  every— even  the  most  ordinary,  as  well  as 
the  most  enlightened-^^^ader,  that  he  who  executed 
such  a  task  was  no  ordinary  man.  Whatever  moral 
{nstruction  can  be  drawn  from  the  perusal  of  historical 
events  or  biographical  facts,  is  sure  to  be  found  in  his 
pages.  With  these  they  are  almost  as  thickly  inter- 
epeFMd  as  are  the  tr^;edies  of  Euripides,  but  with 
more  propriety,  since  history  furnishes  the  maxims 
drawn  from  experience,  whether  it  be  that  of  indivi- 
duals or  societies,  or  nations,  while  tragedy  attempts 
to  produce  the  same  efiect  by  emotions  of  terror  or 

E'ty.  His  custom  of  moralizm  v  bo  much  arose  from 
s  solicitude  to  inspire  youthfm  minds  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue.  It  was  chiefly  for  this  purpose  that 
the  Ancient  History  was  oompded.  Even  persons  of 
riper  years  and  more  matured  judgment,  may  be  both 
pleased  and  edified  with  his  sentiments.  His  contem- 
porary  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  paid  him  the  follow- 
ing compliment :  "  I  know  not  how  M.  Rollin  mana- 
Es.  Every  where  else  reflections  weary  roe ;  in  his 
ok  they  charm  me,  and  I  never  lose  a  smgle  word  of 
them."  Their  intention  is  good,  and  their  tendency 
excellent,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  their 
{vofrision. 

Nothing  oug^t  to  be  more  cautiously  guarded  against 
(ban  an  excessive  admiration  of  learned  and  classiGal 
antiquity.  It  is  the  easily  besettins  sin  of  those  who 
luive  drunk  deep  and  long  at  the  fountain  of  Pagan 
lore,  whether  in  philosophy  or  poetry,  history  or  elocu- 
tion. Its  tendency  is  in  some  degree  to  paganize  the 
mind,  or  to  produce  an  anomalous  commixture  of  hea- 
then and  Christian  principles  insensibly  in  the  scholar 
himself.  Our  author  was  quite  aware  of  this  tendency ; 
And  in  oider  to  counteract  it,  determines  the  merit  of 
Pagan  actions  by  the  standard  of  Divine  Revelation. 
He  did  not  judge  Pagans  themselves  by  this  standard, 
which  would  have  been  flagrantly  unjust — a  standard 
which  they  did  not  possess— but  their  actions  alone. 
He  makes  due  allowance  for  the  situation  in  which 
B?.<^ns  were  placed;  but  will  admit  of  no  palliation 
under  that  lignt  whidi  revelation  has  produced.  There 
is  much  more  pious  feeling,  and  regard  to  religious 
principle,  to  be  found  in  his  Ancient  EQstory,  than 
m  the  historical  works  of  Robertson.  No  insidious  at^ 
tacks  upon  Revelation — no  covert  insinuations  against 
the  truths  of  Christianity — no  profane  riiUcule  of  sa- 
cred things,  disgrace  his  pages,  as  they  do  those  of  a 
Voltaire,  a  Gibbon,  and  a  Hume.  He  does  not  labour 
to  unsettle  the  faith  or  principles  of  his  reader ;  nor 
does  he  display  that  heartless  indifference  to  the  wel- 
fiffe  of  his  species,  which  is  so  predominant  in  the 
elegant  narrative  of  Hume. 

Non  ulla  ansalt  In  h^tba 
Latet,  nao  haret  loteri  leUiaUt  anindo. 

"Em  style,  which  his  translator  has  very  happily  co- 
pied, is  graceful,  easjr,  and  harmonious.  It  is  formed 
upon  the  model  of  Xenophon,  with  whose  writings  be 
was  intimateljr  acquainted,  and  the  study  of  ^ch 
was  his  favourite  employment  So  successfully  has 
he  imitated  his  beauties,  that,  as  the  disciple  of  Socra^ 
tes  was  called  the  JttHe  Bee,  so  the  pupil  of  Hersan 
has  been  stvled  by  Montesquieu,  in  his  posthumous 
wvks,  the  Bee  of  France.  Yet  impartiality  obliges 
OS  to  confess^  that  his  work  exhibits  several  considerap 


Ue defects.  It  posaessea  little  criticaltcomeD.  He 
does  not  seem  remarkable  for  that  accurate  discriminac 
tion  which  is  necessary  in  an  historian,  for  distinguish* 
ing  between  improbability  and  verisimihtude:  nor 
that  critical  sagacity  which  can  guide  a  reader  clearly 
throufh  the  various  discordant  narratives  d  Grew 
and  Roman  historians.  He  Is  often  very  credulous. 
His  &jcXb  are  not  always  authentic,  nor  is  his  chro- 
nology remarkable  for.  its  accuracy :  yet  his  credulity 
may  be  excused,  as  he  was  educated *in  a  community 
whertf  credulity  is  confounded  with  faith;  snd  where 
as  much  dependence  is  placed  on  the  traditional 
legends  of  lying  monks  as  on  Revdation  itself.  It  is 
hardly  possible  for  such  a  man  as  Rollin,  educated  in 
an  idolatrous  community,  and  imbued  with  the  faith  of 
Jansenistic  miracles,  not  to  be  in  some  degree  credu- 
lous. The  PlUiotophy  of  history,  which  can  trace  te 
their  latent  sources  those  revduaons  in  the  history  of 
mind— those  changes  in  political  societies,  which  have 
so  deeply  affected  the  interests  of  the  human  race,  he 
does  not  seem  very  deeply  to  have  studied.  His  re- 
flections, though  alwa}'s  pious,moral,  and  appropriate, 
seldom  rise  above  the  rank  of  common-place.  He  is 
not  often  brilliant,  seldomer  still  either  sublime  or  pro- 
found, but  he  rarely  fails  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  a  feel- 
ing heart  ajid  a  cultivated  understanding.  His  at- 
tempts at  biblical  criticism  are  seldom  happy ;  nor  is 
he  always  a  luminous  commentator,  whether  on  scrip- 
ture or  profane  history.  He  is  himself  occasionaUy 
chargeable  with  that  very  fault  which  he  laboun  to 
prevent  in  others — an  excessive  admiration  of  heathen 
characters,  as  in  the  case  of  Cyrus,  Soorates,  and 
Lycurgus.  So  great  is  his  admiration  of  Roman  vii^ 
tue,  that  he  attempts  to  make  an  apo]o^fi>r  their  con- 
duct towards  unnappy  Carthage,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  ana  last  Punic  war — a  conduct  which 
every  man  imbued  with  sentiments  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice, must  and  will  condemn,  and  that  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms.  In  describing  the  Lacedaemonian  man- 
ners and  character,  he  acts  the  part  of  a  partial  eulogist. 
He  tells  theb  virtues,  but  is  silent  on  their  faults.  Ue 
gives  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  diaracter  ot 
Cyrus  is  completelyovercnarged  with  praise,  and  he 
takes  every  word  of  Xenophon  for  gospel.  His  work, 
however,  with  all  these  defects,  is  a  very  popular  ano 
very  useful  performance:  and  has  been  the  happy 
mean  of  awakeiung  that  latent  curiosity  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  mental 
or  moral  improvement  It  has  mduced  many  to  read 
who  otherwise,  perhaps,  would  never  have  turned  their 
attention  that  way.  It  must  also  be  remembered^ 
that  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the  knowledge  of  histo- 
rical composition  was  but  in  its  infancy ;  and  that  he 
had  the  merit  of  paving  the  way  for  the  appearance  d 
that  very  learned  and  laborious,  though  unequal  work, 
the  Ancient  Universal  History.  His  writings  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  the  great,  m>m  whom  he  received 
many  flattering  tokens  of  regard  as  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick  II.,  dueen  Anne  of 
Em^land,  and  the  Resent  Duke  of  (Cleans. 

in  hb  old  a^e,  Rollin  softened  its  pressure  by  inno- 
cent convivialpleasures.  Then,  more  fteeiy  than  be- 
fore he  yielded  to  those  numerous  invitations  with 
which  his  society  was  courted.  He  dined  abroad  almoet 
daily  with  his  friends,  except  Sundays  and  festivals. 
On  these  occasions  he  alwajrs  endeavoured  to  have  his 
conversation  seasoned  with  salt,  that  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  instruct  parents  by  his  experienced  counsels,  and 
encourage  the  young  by  his  tenderness,  and  improve 
them  by  kind  but  well  seasoned  interrosationa  He 
was  sixty  years  of  age  before  he  ventun3  to  write  in 
his  native  language,  and  seventv  when  he  commenced 
his  Ancient  History;  and  at  the  advanced  period  of 
seventy-five,  he  undertook  a  new  work.  This  was  the 
Roman  History,  fiiom  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the 
battie  of  Actium ;  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished with  the  last  of  his  Ancient  Histoiy.  It  appean 
that  he  hesitated  for  some  time  whetho',  at  so  advanced 
an  agei  he  should  commence  so  arduons  a  work — a 
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xtt 


pnodwliichlM  deemed  mon  proper  to  be  deroted  to  l^oontemponiiee,  and  thit  openly  in  the  new  of  engde 


the  itadief  end  the  practice  of  raUcion.  Bat  el  length 
lie  was  indnced,  by  the  adfioe  of  me  friende,  to  com- 
mence it,  m  it  would  be  advanta^eoiu  to  youth,  end 
wfaidi,  therefore,  could  not  fiul  oTbemg  acceptable  to 
jios  Creator.  He  finiahed  half  of  thiemtended  perform- 
ance. It  doea  not,  however^  poeeeea  the  ment  of  ita 
inedecenoiB.  Itiacompeiativelyadullandunintereat- 
io2 performance;  and  bean  the  evident  aymptoma  of 
old  ige,  from  that  ezceaaive  proneneea  to  moralize 
wfaicbitbetrayaonalmoet  ere^  ooceaion.  While  he 
merely  performa  the  dry  and  unintereeting  part  of  an 
annabst,  hedweUa  with  fond  garrulity  on  dioae  erenta 
which  fomiabed  matter  of  aenous  reflecdon  to  hie  bur- 
dened mind.  It  ia  greatly  inferior  to  the  aimiUr  worka 
of  a  Hooke  and  a  F^rguaon.  Ita  chief  excellence  con- 
aists  in  giving  to  a  French  reeder  an  elegant  tranalation 
of  some  of  Livy'a  fineat  paaaagea.  Crevier,  hie  pupil, 
ccQtinned  the  hiatory  from  thi  ninth  to  the  aizteenth 
Toiume;  and  however  little  praiae  Rollin'a  part  of  the 
work  deeenree,  Creviei^a  deaervea  atill  leae. 

Oar  pioua  author  waa  now  drawing  nigh  the  cloee  of 
hifl  nsenil  career.  He  had  apent  hia  daya  in  virtue  and 
hoooor,  and  their  termination  waa  peace.  In  hia  laat  ill- 
neas,  which  thou^  fatal,  waa  abort,  when  the  laat  aacra- 
menta  were  admmisterod  tohim,  hia  aorroundingfrien^a 
and  pupila  were  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  £owned 
in  teara.  The  eood  man,  elated  with  Chriatian  bone— 
that  anchor  of  me  renewed  aoul,  which  catchea  hold  of 
that  within  tiie  veil,  whither  our  Great  Forerunner  baa 
for  08  entered, — and  joyously  anticipating  that  abun- 
dant entrance  which  would  be  ministered  to  hie  depart- 
ing spirit  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  reproved  their  U- 
nentationa,  by  declaring  that  no  teara  ahould  be  died 
for  lum,  and  that  hia  laat  day  was  to  bim  and  them  a 
feativaL  Supported  in  the  agoniea  of  hia  diasolving 
frame  by  aucb  holy  aentimenta,  no  expired  in  joy,  and 
died  in  faith,  in  the  eiffhty-firat  year  of  his  age.  Hia 
fiinenl  waa  attended  by  uie  members  of  that  univer- 


andofmen. 

In  Rollin'a  chaiaeter,  learning  waa  ennobled  by  vir« 
tne,  and  virtue  elevated  by  pie^.  Hia  piety  waa  not 
affiicted— waa  not  the  homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtnoy 
but  that  of  an  honeat  and  anient  mind.  He  lived  in 
what  ia  termed  the  Augustan  age  of  French  literature 
— the  age  of  Louie  XlY^-ao  much  extolled  by  Vol- 
taire, and  waa  contemporaneoua  with  her  meet  cele- 
biated  literary  characters.  AJthougjh  not  entitled  to 
the  first  rank  among  the  writera  of  bia  own  country ; 
yet  his  attainmenta  were  great— ^ia  talenta  reapecta- 
ble—bis  learning  extensive — and  bis  taste  purined  btr 
the  models  of  classical  antiouity .  It  may  be  affirmeoy 
that  hia  virtuea  were  of  the  nrst  order ;  and  what  ble- 
misheswere  in  his  character,  were  as  email  spots  in  a 
luminous  body,  ntdt  mjmichetrimo  ccrpore.  Depressed 
by  an  obscure  birth  and  an  humble  fortune,  Roilin  had 
to  oveioome  many  difficultiee,  ere  be  could  obtain  the 
most  eminent  situations  in  learning.  Compelled  to 
rely  on  his  own  resources,  having  no  friends  but  thoae 
whom  hia  exemplary  conduct  and  superior  talenta 
conciliated,  he  rose  solely  by  his  own  merit.  When 
this  waa  rewarded  by  success,  perfaapa  auperior  to  Ua 
ambition,  it  made  no  visible  change  in  his  aund,  which 
seemed  aa  humble  aa  if  he  had  remained  ia  hia  ori^ 
nal  obacuritj.  He  waa  never  ashamed  of  bis  humfie 
birth,  nor  his  pristine  low  condition ;  but,  on  the  coih 
trary,  gave  notoriety  to  it  by  bis  own  pen;  and  in  a 
Latm  epigram  reminds  one  of  bis  (liends,  that  he  took 
his  fli^t  from  the  cavee  of  iEtna  to  the  summit  of 
Pindua. 

DocUasbiM)  Tlio  N.BoaqaUloncumel  culteUiim  la  xniaadlle 


jEuift  hsc  non  Plndaa  tibt  mittit  manera, ; 

Cyclopes  Musis  pracipuere  suuin. 
Translatttm  iCtnaeus  me  Plndl  In  calmlna  ab  antiis 

Hlo  te,  si  nescU,  culler,  amice,  ilocet. 

When  caressed  by  the  moat  illustrious  persona  in 


aityover  which  aa  rector  he  had  twice  presided;  but .  Europe,  he  still  lived  in  a  atyle  as  unoetentatious  and 
he  waa  denied  the  customary  honours  or  an  Eloge  pro-  simple,  aa  that  of  the  plainest  citizen.  His  house  waa 
noonced  by  a  public  diacourse,  for  no  other  reason  so  small,  that  it  coula  sometimes  with  difficulty  con- 
tlianbecauaehewasaJansenist  Such  detestable  bigo-  tain  the  numerous  visitants  who  flocked  tohim.  Splen* 
try,  such  rancorous  intolerance  which  pursued  this  emi-  dour  and  parade  were  wearisome  to  him.  When 
nently  pioua,  learned,  and  useful  man,  even  to  his  last  |  compelled  by  courtesy  to  be  present  at  thoae  enter- 
obeeqmee,  cannot  but  excite  the  stroi^est  indignation  |  tainments,  which  baa  no  attraction  but  the  luxury  of 
in  the  niind  of  everyreader  acquainteowith  his  charao-  the  repast  and  the  rank  of  the  guests,  he  always  i»- 
ter  and  writings.  He  was  accused  of  concealing  in  turned  home  dissatisfied.  "  These  dinners  (he  would 
his  humble  mansion  a  preas,  whence  issued  anony-  complain,)  when  one  doea  nothing  but  dine.  &tigue 
moos  pamphleta.  The  mformations  against  him.  were  j  rae ;  I  reckon  such  days  lost*'  He  pieferred  the  ta- 
80  poaittve  and  urgent,  that  Cardmal  floury,  the  Pre-  bles  of  virtuous  citizens,  who  were  zealous  for  the 
mier,  waa  obliged  to  order  the  police  to  examine  hia  |  education  of  their  children.  With  them  he  had  al- 
bouse,  and  the  search  was  as  rieorous  as  the  accusation  ways  an  opportunity  to  d&tekarge  hU  dtily.  '*  These 
had  been  malicioua  and  groundless.    Thus,  in  life  and  S  (be  would  say)  are  my  dukes  and  peers."     Disin- 


death,  thia  good  man  was  the  victim  of  Jesuitical  hate ; 
and  it  ia  matter  of  grief  .and  lamentation  to  every 
benev^ent  mind— every  breast  that  throbs  with  com- 
pasaon  for  human  wo,  that  such  a  detestable,  such 
an  inhuman,  unrelenting  order,  baa  been  again  re- 


terestedneee  was  a  principal  feature  in  his  character; 
and  from  this  noble  principle,  and  not  from  unavoida- 
ble poverty,  arose  bis  moderation.  He  bad  many  op- 
portunities of  making  a  fortune,  all  of  which  he  mag- 
nanimously declined  or  rejected.     He  never  availed 


established  by  papal  authority;  and  that  the  souls   bimselfofhis  intercourse  with  the  ^great,  for  the  purpose 


and  the  conaciences  of  the  French  people  are  to  be 
henceforth  in  the  keeping  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  one  of 
thoae  bitter  fruits  which  sprung  from  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbon  fiunily  to  the  throne  of  France.  Louia 
XYI.,  the  beat  and  yet  the  most  unfortunate  of  that 
woithleea  family,  endeavoured  to  cancel  the  injus- 
tice which  had  been  done  RoUin,  and  ordered  a  ata- 
toe  to  be  erected  to  hia  memory,  amone  thoeeof  the 
moat  illaatnoua  men  of  France.  Public  monuments 
are  but  a  poor  recompense  to  the  persecuted  dead, 
who  are  now  beyond  either  the  love  or  the  hatred,  Uie 
praiae  or  the  censure,  of  man.  This,  however,  ia  ail 
that  poaterity  can  do  to  repair  the  injnstioe,  the  cruelty, 
the  inrdig^ona  hate  of  genemtiona  that  are  past.  The 
vettsaance  due  to  aiK^  persecutors  is  with  that 
6oa  to  whom  it  belongs ;  and  who  will  one  day  be 
revealed  in  flaming  fire,  to  award  that  just  retribution 
wfaicb  aoch  deeds  deserved,  and  do  ample  justice  to 
tboee  worthies,  which  waa  denied   them  by  their 


of  self-aggrandizement,  though  his  income,  at  the  time 
of  his  greatest  prosperity,  was  scarcely  S,000  livrea 
annually,  or  125k  sterling^a  sum  hardly  equal  to  one 
seventh  of  the  salary  of  the  principalship  of^one  of  our 
Scottish  universities.  He  relmquiahed  those  profits, 
which  would  have  been  only  the  just  remuneration  of 
bis  study  and  labours;  for  the  sole  stipulation  which 
he  made  with  the  bookseller  who  published  hia  worka, 
waa,  that  he  mi^t  be  allowed  to  mdemnify  him,  if  he 
should  happen  to  incur  any  lose.  After  he  had  quit- 
ted the  college  of  Beauvais,  bia  friend  and  protector, 
the  president  of  Mesmes,  secretly  solicited  for  him  a 
pension  upon  an  ecclesiastical  bonefice.  When  he 
was  on  the  pomt  of  obtaining  his  request,  he  aentfor 
Roilin  to  communicate  the  intelligence,  wnich  (aa  he 
thought)  would  be  joyfully  received.  But  our  author 
having  heard  the  pioposal,  exclaimed  with  surprise, 
''  A  pension,  my  Lord,  for  me !  Why,  what  service 
have  I  done  or  rendered  the  church,  that  I  should  poa^ 


XX 
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•oelMuuitiea]  reveiraesr"  The  fmndent  re> 
minded  hini|  that  the  Christian  education  which  he  had 
flven  to  10  many  youths  was  a  service  iendered.to  the 
imueh  as  well  as  the  state ;  and  ur^  him,  as  he  was 
fitf  Irom  being  rich,  to  accept  the  assistance  which  was 
o^ed.  '<My  liord  (replied  Rollin,)  I  am  richer 
than  the  king  ;**  and  firmly  persisted  in  rejectin|[  pro- 
perty to  which  he  thought  none  but  churchmen  entitled. 

Though  straitened  m  circumstances,  Rollin  is  com- 
nended  for  g^i  liberality  and  beneficence.  He  as- 
sisted with  his  purse  the  scholars  whom  he  intended 
Ibr  professors;  and  who  were  too  indigent  todefmy 
the  entire  expenses  attendant  on  their  education. 
Every  month  his  servant  distributed  alms  to  a  consi- 
derable amount  On  one  occasion,  bein^  informed  of 
an  increase  on  the  price  of  bread,  he  wrote  to  his  fiiith- 
ful  domestic  from  toe  Cbftteau  d'Asfeld :  **  You  must 
double  the  ordinary  distribution  for  the  last  month  and 
for  this :  you  must  even  make  it  triple,  if  you  think  it 
necessary.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  impoverishing  me  by 
living  too  much.  It  is  laying  out  my  money  at  great 
mterest.** 

In  devotion  Rollin  was  rigid  and  even  superstitious. 
During  the  time  of  the  popular  fanaticism  respecting 
the  Abo^  Paris,  he  was  to  oe  seen  praying  at  the  tomb 
of  the  pious  deacon.  He  said  his  breviaiy  with  the 
most  punctual  regularity.  He  heard  mass  every  day, 
and  always  received  the  sacraments  on  Sundays.  He 
cheriahea  a  smgular  devotion  for  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
and  on  the  days  consecrated  to  her  worship,  he  usually 


wenttotheehoidicf  Notre  Dau«,QroiirLady,iAfl« 
he  heard  nuMUyOommnnieated,  and  paased  ptfCof  the 
morning  in  prayers.  EyeiTyear,  if  he  was  at  Paris 
in  the  month  of  October,  oe  made  on  ftot  the  piU 
erimageof  8t  Dennis,  duriDg  the  festival  of  the  apos- 
Ue  of  Franoe.  He  visited  also  aanaally  his  parish 
diurch  of  St  John  enGr^e,to  renew  his  ha|>tismal 
yows  at  the  sacred  Ibnt  It  was  a  practice  which  he 
Qommenoed  when  he  was  principal,  and  aftervraids 
continued  till  his  death,  to  pray  daky  to  the  Infant 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  young— ^to  the  Virgin  Mary  for 
mothers— and  to  €t  Joseph  for  &&ers  and  motneni 
During  lent  he  practised  §reat  austerities,  and  obseiy* 
ed  the  discipline  of  the  pimitiye  church.  Such  is  the 
picture  which  has  been  drawn  of  Rollings  devotioa 
It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  so  nnich  supersti- 
tion ana  credulity  should^  have  prevailed  in  his  cnaiac* 
ter,  and  been  displayed  in  his  conduct  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  calculate  the  influence  which  education, 
and  religion  which  constantl;|r  acts  upon  the  senses, 
may  have  upon  the  human  mmd ;  and  how  prone  the 
most  vigorous  understanding  are  to  believe  tna  gfos^ 
est  absurdities,  and  indulge  m  the  most  foolish  super* 
stitions  and  gloomy  austerities.  What  shall  we  say 
when  such  a  man  as  the  profound  Pascal  believed 
that  most  absurd  of  all  absur^ties^  Transubstaatia* 
tion  7  But,  alas !  alas  I  poor  human  nature  I  VIThila 
we  smile  at  Rollings  superstitions,  and  shun  his  enws, 
let  us  imitate  that  piety  and  those  benevolent  virties 
which  rendered  him  beloved  and  esteemed. 


APPROBATION. 


Paris,  3d  flfeplanier,  17S9. 
I RAVK  read,  by  order  of  the  Lord-Keeper,  a  manuscript  entitled,  "The  Ancient  History  of  the  Egyptians, 
Carthagmians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Qreeks,"  &c  In  this  work  ap- 
pear the  same  principles  of  reli^pn.  of  probity,  and  the  same  happy  endeavours  to  improye  the  minds  of 
youth,  which  are  so  conspicuous  m  all  the  writing  of  this  Author.  The  present  work  is  not  confined  merely 
to  the  instruction  of  joun^  people,  but  may  be  o?  service  to  all  persons  in  generaL  who  will  now  have  an  op* 
portunity  of  reading  m  their  native  tongue,  a  great  number  of  curious  events,  whioi  before  were  known  to  few 
except  tne  learned.  ' 

Skcoussb. 


A  JLETTER 


WEITTKM  BT  TBB  EIOBT  RByiREHD  DR.  IHANCIS  ATTRRBURT,  LATB    LORD    BI8B0P   OV  B0CBB8TBR|  TO 

ROLUK,  IH  COmCBVDATION  OF  THIS  WOBK. 


RBVBRRWDB  AT^UB  BRVDITISSIMX  VIR, 

Cini,moftente  amicoquodain,qui  juzta  »des  tuas 
habitat,  scirem  te  Parisioa  revertisse,  statui  salutatum 
te  ire,  ut  primiim  per  yaletudinem  lieeret  Id  officii, 
ex  p^um  infirmitate  aliquandiu  dilatum,  c&m  tandem 
me  impleturum  sperarem,  frustrk  fui ;  domi  non  eras. 
ReBtat,ut  quod  coriim  ezequi  non  potui,scriptis  saltem 
Uteris  prastem  ;  tibique  ob  ea  omnia  quibus  k  te  auo- 
ttts  sum,  benefida,  grates  a^am,  quas  habeo  cert^  et 
■emper  habiturus  sum,  mazimas. 

Reverk  muneraillalibrorum  nuperis  k  te  annis  edi- 
torum  egregia  ac  perhonorifica  mini  visa  sunt  Multi 
enim  facio,  et  te,  vir  praestantissime,  et  tua  omnia 
(|u»cunque  in  isto  literanim  genere  perpolita  sunt; 
in  quo  quidem  Te  casteris  omnibus  ejusmodi  scrip- 
toribus  taoil4   antecellere,  atque   esse   eundem   et 


dicendi  etsentiendi  masistram  <^timnm,  pil^rsfts  ex« 
istimo ;  cJkmque  in  excdendis  his  studiis  aliquanti»- 
lum  ipse  et  opers  et  temporis  posuerim,  liberd  ta 
men  profiteer  me,  tna  cikm  legam  ac  rele|;am,  ea 
edoctum  esse  kte,  non  solium  qua  nesciebam  prorsftt^ 
sed  etiam  que  antek  didicisse  mihi  visus  sum.  Mo* 
destd  itaque  nimi^  deopere  tuo  sentis,  okm  juvep* 
tuti  tantikm  instituende  elaooratum  id  esse  contMidiB. 
Ea  certd  scribis,  que  kviris  istius  modi  rerum  baud 
imperitis,  cum  yoluptate  et  fructu  legi  possunt  Yetetm 
(]mdem  et  satis  cognxta  revocas.in  memoriam  ;  sed 
ita  revocas,  ut  illus&es,  ut  omes ;  ut  aliquid  vetustui 
adjicias  quod  novum  sit,  alienis  quod  omnino  tuum  t 
bonasque  picturas  bonk  in  luce  coUocando  efficis,  at 
etiam  lis,  a  quibus  sepissimft  oonspecte  sunt,  ele^ui* 
tiores  tamen  solito  appareant,  et  idaoeant  magjUk 
Cert^  dum  Xenopnontem  aepiits  versas,  ab  tUo  et 
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flt  qoB  i  to  ^urimis  m  loos  narnator,  et  ipmnn  ubi- 
mie  nanmiidi  modumriderts  tnziase,  stylique  Xeno- 
phontd  nitorem  ac  yenustain  Bimplicitatem  non  imi- 
tori  tutftm,  Bed  plaiM  aasequi :  iU  ut  n  Gallic^  aciaset 
Xfloophon,  Doo  aliis  ilium,  in  eo  areumento  quod 
tiactaa,  vertiifl  asunini,  non  alio  prorms  more  acrip- 
tnnmiy^dicemu 

H«c  egOyhaud  assentandi  cauaA  (^uod  Titium  pro- 
enlkme  abeaOsed  yer^  ex  animi  8eQtenti&  oico. 
Cftm  enim  pulchris  i  te  donis  ditatua  aim,  quibua  in 
eodem  aut  m  alio  cjuopiam  doctrinao  genera  refi^endia 
imparem  me  aentio,  Toluitamen  propenai  erga  te  ani- 
mi gialique  teatimonium  proferre^  et  te  aliquo  aaitem 
munuBculo,  etsi  perquam  diaatmili,  lemuneraii 

Perge,  yir  docte  admod&m  et  venerande,  de  bonia 
literia,  que  nunc  neglectse  paaaim  et  aprets  jacent, 
bene  meieri ;  perge  juTentutem  Gallicam  (quando 
M  aolummodd  te  utUem  eaae  via)  optimia  et  prseceptia 
et  examplia  informare. 

dood  ut  &ciaa,  annia  astatia  tue  elapeia  multoa  adji- 
ciat  Deua !  iiaque  decurrentibua  aanum  te  praeatet 
atque  inodnmem.    Hoc  ex  animo  optat  ac  vovet 

Tui  obaervantiaaimuB 

Franciscus  RoFFBNSia. 

Pnasorom  to  mecum  poat  festo  dixit  mihi  amicua 
iDe  noster,  qui  tilu  yicinua  eat  Cikm  atatueria  tecum 
quo  die  adratuma  ee,  id  illi  aignificabia.  Me  cert^ 
annia  maliaque  debilitatum,  quandocunque  yeaeria, 
domi  inveniea. 

TRANSLATION. 

KBfVRSNV  AXD  MOST  LtARlTED  SIR, 

Whbh  I  waa  mformed  bjr  a  friend  who  liyea  near 
you,  that  you  were  returned  to  Paria,  I  reaolved  to 
wait  on  you,  aa  aoon  aa  my  health  would  permit  After 
haying  been  prevented  by  the  gout  for  aome  time,  I 
waa  in  hopea  at  length  of  paying  my  reapecta  to  you  at 
vonr  house^  and  went  thither,  out  found  you  not  at 
±ome.  It  la  incumbent  on  me,  therefore,  to  do  that  in 
writing,  wluch  I  could  not  in  peraon,  andfor  all  the 
fiiyoura  you  have  been  pleaaed  to  confer  upon  me,  to 
letnm  yoa  the  warmeat  acknowledsmenta  which,  aa 
I  BOW  Rel.  I  ahall  ever  continue  to  dieriah. 

And  indeed  I  eateemthe  booka  you  have  lately  pub- 
fiahed,  aa  preaenta  of  uncommon  value,  and  auch  aa 
dome  very  great  honour.  For  I  have  the  hisheat  ea- 
teera,  most  excellent  Sir,  bpth  for  you,  and  for  ev^ry 
thine  that  comea  from  ao  maatorlyahand  aa  youra,  in 
the  kind  of  learning  of  which  you  treat ;  in  which  I 
aincerely  believe  tlmt  you  far  excel  all  other  writera, 
and  are  at  the  aame  time  the  beat  laaater  both  of 


apeakipg  and  thinking  well :  and  I  freely  oonfeae  that, 
tnough Ihad  applied  aome  time  and  paina  in  cultivat- 
ing auch  atudiea,  when  I  read  your  volumea  over  and 
over  again,  I  am  inatnicted  by  you  not  only  in  thinga 
of  which  I  waa  entirely  ignorant,  but  alao  thoae  which 
I  fancied  myself  to  have  learned  before.  You  have, 
therefore,  too  modeat  an  opinion  of  your  work,  when 
you  declare  it  compoaed  aolely  for  the  inatruction 
of  youth.  What  jrou  write  may  undoubtedly  be  read 
with  pleaaui^  and  improvement  by  persona  who  are 
proficiente  in  learning  of  that  kincl.  For  whilst  you 
call  to  mind  ancient  facta  and  thinga  aufliciently 
known,  you  do  it  in  auch  a  manner,  that  you  illustrate, 
you  embelliah  them ;  atill  adding  aomething  new  to 
the  old,  aomething  entirely  your  own  to  thelaboura  of 
othera  :  by  placing  §ood  pictures  in'  a  good  light,  you 
make  them  appear  with  unusual  elegance  and  more  ex- 
alted beauties,  eyen  to  thoae  who  have  aeen  and  atudied 
them  moat 

In  your  frequent  correapondence  with  Xenophon, 
you  have  certainly  extracted  from  him,  both  what  you 
Telate  in  many  placea,  and  every  where  hia  very  man- 
ner of  relating;  you  aeem  not  only  to  have  imitated, 
but  attained^  use  ahining  elegance  and  beautiful  aim- 
plicity  of  that  author'a  atyle :  ao  that  had  Xenophon 
excelled  in  the  French  language,  in  my  judgment,  he 
would  have  uaed  no  other  woraa,  nor  written  in  ifny 
other  manner,  upon  the  aubjecte  you  treat,  than  you 
have  done. 

I  do  not  aay  thia  out  of  flattery  (which  ia  far  from  being 
my  vice,)  but  from  my  real  aentimenta  and  opinion. 
Aayou  have  enridied  me  with  your  handaome  preaenta, 
which  I  know  how  mcapable  I  am  of  repaying  either  ia 
the  aame  or  in  any  other  kind  of  learning,  I  waa  willing 
to  tMtify  mygratitode  and  affection  for  you,  and  at 
least  to  make  you  aome  amall,  though  exceedingly  un- 
equal, return. 

Go  on,  moat  learned  and  venerable  Sir,  to  deaerve 
well  of  sound  literature,  which  now  liea  univeraally 
neglected  and  deapised.  Go  on,  in  forming  the  youth 
of  France'  (since  you  will  have  their  utility  to  be  your 
sole  view)  upon  the  bestprecepto  and  examples. 

Which  that  you  may  effect,  may  it  pleaae  God  to 
add  many  yeare  to  your  life,  and  durinf^  the  courae  of 
them  to  preserve  you  in  health  and  aecunty.  Thia  ia 
the  eameat  wiah  and  prayer  of. 

Your  moat  faithful  friend, 
FaANCia  RoFFBir. 

P.  S.  Our  friend,  your  neighbour,  teUa  me  you  intend 
to  dine  with  me  after  the  holydaya.  When  you  have 
fixed  upon  the  day,  be  pleaaed  to  let  him  Know  it 
Whenever  you  come,  you  will  be  aure  to  find  oneao 
weak  with  age  and  aufteringB,'a8 1  am,  at  home. 

December  26, 1731. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  USEFULNESS  OP  PROPANE  fflSTORV,  ESPECIALLY  WITH  REGARD  TO 

REUQION. 


Whatb  to  be 
okMrrad  in  Us- 
tot7,  besides  the 
efentsandchio- 

BOklgJ. 


Thk  stady  of  profane  bistoxy  would 
little  deserve  to  have  a  serious  atten- 
tion, and  a  considerable  length  of  time 
bes^pwed  upon  it,  if  it  were  confined 
to  the  bare  knowledge  of  ancient  tran- 
sactbns,  and  an  uninteresting  inquiry  into  the  eras 
when  each  of  them  happened.  It  little  concerns  us 
to  know,  that  there  were  once  such  men  as  Alexander, 
Cesar,  Aristides,  or  Cato,  and  that  they  lived  in  this 
•r  that  period  ;  that  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  made 
way  for  that  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  latter  for  the 
empire  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  who  were  them- 
lelres  subjected  by  the  Macedonians,  as  these  were 
afterwards  by  the  Romans. 

I  T%e  oaiues  ^^^  *'  highly  concerns  us  to  know, 
of  the  riM  and  by  what  methods  those  empires  were 
huof  empiros.  founded;  bv  what  steps  they  rose  to 
that  exalted  pitch  of  grandeur  which  we  so  much  ad- 
mire :  what  it  was  that  constituted  their  true  glory 
and  felicity ;  and  what  were  the  causes  of  their  de- 
clension and  falL 

1  The  genius  It  is  of  no  leA  importance  to  study 
and  character  of  attentively  the  manners  of  difierent 
SJ*^JJ^f"^f  nations  ;  their  genius,  laws,  and  cus- 
MDs  that  go-  toms  ;  and  especially  to  acquaint  our- 
wraed  them.  selves  with  the  character  and  disposi- 
tkiD,  the  talents,  virtues,  and  even  vices,  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  governed ;  and  whose  good  or  bad 
qualities  contributed  to  the  grandeur  or  decay  of  the 
atates  over  which  they  presided. 

Such  are  the  great  objects  which  ancient  history  pre- 
sents ;  causing  to  pass,  as  it  were,  in  review  before  us, 
all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  great  men  who  were  any  ways 
conspicuous  ;  thereby  instructing  us,  by  example 
rather  than  precept,  m  the  arts  of  empire  and  war, 
the  principles  of  government,  the  rules  of  policy,  the 
maxuns  of  civil  society,  and  the  conduct  of  li/e  that 
suits  all  ages  and  conditions. 

a  The  oTiffi  We  acquire,  at  the  same  time,  another 
>ni  pracrawfof  knowledge,  which  cannot  but  excite 
vts  4od  scion-  the  attention  of  all  persons  who  have 
^  a  taste  and  inclination  for  polite  learn- 

ing ;  I  mean  the  manner  in  which  arts  and  sciences 
were  invented,  cultivated,  and  improved.  We  there 
discover  and  trace  as  it  were  with  the  eye,  their  ori^n 
and  progress  ;  and  perceive,  with  acfmiratien,  that 
the  nearer  we  approach  those  countries  which  were 
once  inhabited  by  the  sons  of  Noah,  in  the  greater  per- 
fection we  find  tne  arts  and  sciences  ;  whereas  they 
seem  to  be  either  neglected  or  forgotten,  in  proportion 
to  the  remoteness  ofnations  from  them ;  so  tna^  when 
men  attempted  to  revive  those  arts  and  sciences,  they 
were  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  source  from  whence 
they  originally  flowed. 

I  give  only  a  transient  view  of  these  objects,  though 
so  very  important,  in  this  place,  because  I  have  already 
treated  them  at  some  length  elsewhera^ 


*  YiA.m.  nd  ij.  Of  th«  M0tkodcf  Uaeking  aadtiudy^ 
aV  <fts  Bsttss  LiM^sab  «c 


God  took  t  mora 
ImmedUte  care 
jot  his  own  peo- 
Pie. 


But  another  object  of  infinitely  greater  «.  The  eonnesi- 
importance,  ctauns  our  attention.  For  *^^.  5S?**" 
although  profane  history  treats  only  itorh>siSr3%'Si 
of  nations  who  had  imbibed  all  the  al>>  especiaiij  to  ba 
surdities  of  a  superstitious  worehip  r  ^^••'^wl* 
and  abandoned  themselves  to  all  tne  irregularities  of 
which  human  nature,  after  the  fall  of  the  fint  man,  be- 
came capable ;  it  nevertheless  proclaims  universally 
the  greatness  of  the  Almighty,  ms  power,  his  justice, 
and,  above  all,  the  admirable  wisdom  with  which  his 
providence  governs  the  universe. 

If  the  inherent*  conviction  of  this  last  truth  raised, 
according  to  Cicero's  observation,  the  Romans  above 
all  other  nations  ^  we  may,  in  like  manner^  afiirm,  that 
nothing  gives  history  a  greater  superionty  to  many 
branches  of  literature,  than  to  see  in  a  manner  imprint- 
ed, in  almost  eveiy  page  of  it,  the  precious  footsteps 
and  shining  proofs  of  this  great  truth,  viz,  that  Qnd 
disposes  all  events  as  supreme  Lord  and  Sover^gn  ; 
that  he  alone  determines  the  fate  of  kings  and  the  da- 
ration  of  empires  ;  and  ttiat  he  transfen  the  govern- 
ment of  kingdoms  from  one  nation  to  another*  because 
of  the  unrighteous  dealings  and  wickedness  committed 
therein. 

h  must  be  confessed,  that  if  we  com- 
pare the  attentive,  beneficent,  and  evi- 
dent manner  in  which  the  Almighty 
presided  anciently  over  his  people,  with 
that  which  appeared  in  his  governing  all  other  nations 
of  the  earth,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  the 
latter  were  foreign  and  indifierent  to  him.    Qxtd  looked 
upon  the  holy  nation    as  his  own  domain  and  inheri- 
tance ;  he  resided  in  the  midst  of  it,  like  a  master  in 
his  house,  and  as  a  father  in  his  family.    Israel  was 
his  son,  his  fir8^bom.    He  had  made  it  his  delight  to 
form  him  from  his  infancy,  and  to  instruct  him  in 
person.    He  imparted  himself  to  him  by  his  oracles : 
appointed  miraculous  men  to  be  his  governors  ^  and 
displayed  the  amazing  wonders  of  bis  power  in  his 
protection.    Who  could  forbear,  at  the  sight  of  so 
many  glorious  privileges,  to  ery  aloud  with  the  pro- 
phet, '*  Judah  is  his  sanctuary^  and  Israel  his  domin- 
ion,''* Solummodo  Ibi  magnincus  est  Dominus  nos- 
ter.     Neverthdess  this  Gm,  although  forgot  by  the 
nations,    and    seemingly    forgetfinv        t -ttiw.  mn, 
them,  always  retained  and  exercised    uS, didno?K 
his  supreme  power  over  them|  which,    gteet  other  na> 
thougn  concealed  behind  the  veil  of  or-    '**"* 
dinary  events,  and  such  a  conduct  and  government  as 
was  merely  human,wa8  not  therefore  less  real  or  divine ; 
"  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  iblness  thereof,"  says 
the  prophet,  **  the  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein."* 

It  would  be  an  error  highly  Injurious  to  the  Al- 
mighty, to  suppose  him  the  master  only  of  one  family, 
and  not  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

*  Pietate  ac  relifione,  atque  h&c  unA  sapientik  quM  de- 
onim  immortalium  nuuiine  omnia  regi  gubernarique  per- 
speiimus,  omoes  gentes  nationesque  superavimus.    (fr^^ 

"  £cclus.  z.  8.  *  Isa.  sBdiL  St 

*PsaLxxiii.L 
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OTMM*d  At  ^*  diaoover  thia  importuit  troth  in 
Uw  'dts^nion  goinS  hack  to  the  most  remote  andqaity, 
•f  men  after  the  and  the  origin  of  profane  history  ;  I 
^'^^^  mean,  to  the  dispersion  ofithe  posterity 

•PNoah  into  the  several  countries  of  the  earth  where 
they  settled.  Liberty^  chance^  views  of  interest,  a 
love  for  certain  oonntnes,  and  similar  motives,  were, 
in  outward  appearance,  the  only  causes  of  the  difierent 
choice  whicn  men  made  in  these  various  migrations. 
But  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  amidst  the  trouble 
ftnd  confusion  that  followed  the  sudden  change  in  the 
language  of  Noah's  descendants.  God  presideid  iovisi- 
bly  over  all  their  councils  and  deliberations ;  that  no- 
thing was  transacted  but  by  the  Almighty's  appoint- 
ment ;  and  that  he  alone  guided^  and  settled  aU  man- 
kind, agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  his  mercy  and  justice : 
^  TheLord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth."* 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  GK>d,  even  in  those  eaily  ages, 
had  a  peculiar  regard  for  that  people,  whom  he  was 
one  day  to  consider  as  his  own.  He  pointed  out  the 
country  which  he  designed  for  them  ;  he  caused  it  to 
be  possessed  by  another  laborious  nation,  who  applied 
themselves  to  cultivate  and  adorn  it;  and  to  improve 
the  future  inheritance  of  the  Israelites.  He  then  fixed, 
in  that  country,  the  like  number  of  families,  as  were  to 
be  settled  in  it,  when  the  sons  of  Israel  should,  at  the 
flq[»p<Hnted  time,  take  possession  of  it ;  and  did  not  suf- 
fer any  of  the  nations,  which  were  not  subject  to  the 
curse  pronounced  by  Noah  against  Canaan,  to  enter 
upon  an  inheritance  that  was  to  be  gven  up  entirely  to 
the  Israelites,  (luandodividebat  JilHsHmus  gerUeSfquan' 
do  teparabai  fiUot  Jidaniy  consHtuU  terminoa  pofvlorum 
jtiaUnmnervtmfiionimlnad.*  But  this  peculiar  re- 
sard  of  God  to  nis  future  people,  doe  s  notnterfere  with 
that  which  he  had  for  the  restof  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
as  is  evident  from  the  many  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  teach  us,  that  the  entire  succession  of  ages 
is  present  to  him ;  that  nothing  is  transacted  in  the 
whole  universe,  but  by  his  appointment ;  and  that  he 
directs  the  several  events  of  it  from  age  to  a^.  TVi  es 
Deun  eonspeckr  Mculortmi.     A^tculovaqutin  tteubxm 

Ood  alone  has  ^®  must  therefore  consider,  as  SJi 
fixed  the  fete  indisputable  principle,  and  as  the  basis 
of  all  empires,  and  tbundation  of  the  study  of  profane 
p^S  tohia  m  history,  that  the  providence  of  the  Al- 
peopie.  and  the  mighty  has,  from  all  eternity,  appointed 
reignofhisson.  jj^^  establishment,  duration,  and  de- 
struction, of  kingdoms  and  empires,  as  well  in  regard 
to  the  general  p&nof  the  whole  universe,  known  only 
to  GoOjWho  constitutes  the  order  and  wonderful  har- 
mony of  ils  several  parts,  as  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  people  of  l8rael,and  still  more  with  regard 
to  the  Messiah,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
which  is  his  great  work,  the  end  and  design  of  all  Us 
other  works,  and  ever  present  to  his  sight ;  ^<titwn  h 
iteulo  est  Dondno  opua  futim.* 

God  has  vouchsafed  to  discover  to  us,  in  Holy 
Scripture,  a  part  of  the  relation  of  the  several  na- 
tions of  the  earth  to  his  own  people;  and  the  little  so 
discovered,  diffuses  great  light  over  the  history  of  those 
nations,  of  whom  we  shall  have  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea,,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  inspired  writers. 
They  alone  display,  and  bring  to  light,  the  secret 
thoughts  of  princes,  their  incoherent  projects,  their 


'  The  ancients  themselves,  aooording  to  Pindar,  ( Olymp. 
CM.  vii.)  had  retained  some  idea,  that  the  diversion  of 
men  was  not  the  effect  of  chance,  out  that  they  had  been 
•etUed  in  different  countries  by  the  appointment  of  Provi- 
de ce. 

*  Gen.  xi.  8i  9.      * 

*  **  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nationa  their 
inheritance,  when  he  aeparated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set 
the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel,'  (whom  he  had  m  view.)  This  is  one 
of  the  interpretsiions  given  to  this  passage.  Vide  Bp. 
MoHtU  Bmt.  Deut.  xxzii.  8. 

*  Eodus,  izzvi.  17.  mix.  19t  *  Actoxv.  18. 


foolish  jpride,  (hfir  impioiu  and  cniel  ambition :  ikfj 
reveal  the  true  causes  and  hidden  springs  of  victories 
and  overthrows ;  of  the  grandeur  ana  declension  of 
nations;  the  rise  and  ruin  of  states;  and  teach  us, 
what  indeed  is  the  principal  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
hiitorj,  the  judgment  which  the  Almightv  forms  both 
of  prmces  and  empires,  and  conseouently  what  idea 
we  ourselves  ought  to  entertain  of  them. 

Not  to  mention  Eg^t,  that  served  at  p,,^^^^  j  !£,„„ 
first  as  the  crsdle  (u  I  may  be  allowed  appointed  to  pu- 
the  expression)  of  the  holy  nation ;  nith  or  protect 
and  which  afterward  was  a  severe  pri-  V'^*^- 
son,  and  a  fiery  furnace  to  it;*  and,  at  last,  the  scene 
of  the  most  astonishing  miracles  that  God  ever  wrought 
in  favour  of  Israel :  not  to  mention,  I  sav,  Sgypt,  the 
mighty  empires  oi  Nineveh  and  Babylon  raraish  a 
thousand  proofs  of  the  truth  here  advanced. 

Their  most  powerful  monarchs,  Tiglath-I^leser, 
Shalmaneser^  Sennacherib,NebuchadneEzar,  and  many 
more,  were,  m  God's  hand,  as  so  many  instruments, 
which  he  employed  to  punish  the  transgressions  of  his 

{>eople.  ^  He  hfled  up  an  ensign  to  the  i^ations  from 
iir,  and  hissed  unto  them  from  the  end  of  the  earth, 
to  come  and  receive  his  orders."^  He  himself  put 
the  sword  into  their  hands,  and  appointed  theff  marcnes 
daily.  He  breathed  courage'  and  ardour  into  their 
soldiers  ^  made  their  armies  indefatigable  in  labour, 
and  invincible  in  battle ;  and  spread  terror  and  con- 
sternation wherever  they  directed  their  steps. 

The  rapidity  of  their  conc|ue8ts  oufht  to  have  ena- 
bled them  to  discern  the  invisible  hand  which  conduct- 
ed them.  But,  says  one  of  these  kings*  in  the 
name  of  the  rest,  '*  By  the  strength  of  my  band  I  have 
done  it,  and  by  my  wisdom ;  for  I  am  prudent :  and  I 
have  removed  tne  lM>und8  of  the  people,  and  have  robbed 
their  treasures,  and  I  have  put  down  the  inhabitants 
like  a  valiant  man.  And  my  hand  hath  found  as  a  nest 
the  riches  of  the  people  .*  and  as  one  gathereth  eggs 
that  are  left,  have  I  eaihered  all  the  evth  ;  and  there 
was  none  that  moved  ue  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth, 
or  peeped."* 

But  this  monarch,  so  august  atd  wise  in  his  own 
eye,  how  did  he  appear  in  that  of  the  Almighty  ? 
Only  as  a  subaltern  a^nt,  a  servant  sent  by  his  mas- 
ter :  ^  The  rod  of  his  anger,  and  the  staff  in  his 
hand."^*  God's  design  was  to  chastise,  not  to  extir- 
pate, his  children.  But  Sennacherib  "  had  it  in  his 
heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off  all  nations."^  ^  What  then 
will  be  the  issue  of  this  kind  of  contest  between  the 
designs  of  God,  and  those  of  this  prince  ?  At  the 
time  that  he  fancied  himself  already  possessed  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  Lord,  with  a  single  blast,  disperses  all  his 
proud  hopes ;  destroys,  in  one  night,  a  hundred  four- 
score and  five  thousand  of  his  forces  ;^*  and.  putting 
"  a  hook  in  his  nose,  and  a  bridle  in  his  lips,"^*  (as 
though  he  had  been  a  wild  beast,^  he  leads  nim  back 
to  bis  own  dominions,  covered  with  infamy,  through 
the  midst  of  those  nations,  who,  but  a  litue  before, 
had  beheld  him  in  all  his  pride  and  haughtiness. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  appears  still 
more  visibly  governed  by  a  Providence,  to  which  he 
himself  is  an  entire  stranger,  but  which  presides  over 
all  his  deliberations,  and  determines  all  ms  actions. 

Being  come  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  two  hi^i- 
ways,  the  one  of  which  led  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  other 
to  llabbath,  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites,  this 
king,  not  knowing  which  of  them  it  would  be  best  for 
him  to  strike  into,  debates  for  some  time  with  himself, 

*  *  I  will  bring  you  out  from  under  the  burdens  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  will  rid  you  out  of  their  bondage."  Exod. 
vi.  6. "  Out  of  the  iron  furqace,  even  out  of  Egypt.'*  Deut. 
iv.  20. 

^  Ita.  V.  2e--90.  X.  i8-84.  xiii.  4, 6. 

*  Sennacherib.  *  Isa.  x.  13, 14.  >*  Isa.  x.  6. 
"  Ibid.  ver.  7.  "  Ibid.  ver.  IS. 
^'  tt  Because  thy  rage  against  mo  and  thy  tumult  is 

come  up  into  mine  ears,  thererore  I  will  put  my  hook  in 
thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy^Ups,  and  1  will  turn  thee 
baok  by  the  way  by  which  thou  camesu"  It  Ipngs  xix.Sa 
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iDd  tt  btt  eaito  loti.    God  wukm  the  lot  fiUl  on  t 
Jenualem,  to  fulfil  tho  menaoas  he  hftd  piooomioed 
aguasttiiat city,  vis.  to  deitioy  it»  to  barn  thotamplo, 
tnd  letd  its  inhabitant«  into  eapCmty.^ 

Ooe  would  imagine,  at  fint  Mj^t,  that  this  king 
kd  been  prompted  to  beaiey  Tyi«»  merely  from 
&  political  Tiew.  «u.  that  he  mifht  not  leavo  behind 
him  M  powerful  and  weU-lbitified  a  city ;  nerertheleaa, 
t  Mpenor  will  had  decreed  the  oege  of  Tjn,^  (h>d 
deogaed,  on  one  nde,  to  humble  the  pride  of  Ithobal 
it!  EifluLwho  fancying. himeelf  wiser  than  Daniel, 
wixwejame  was  spread  over  the  whole  east ;  and  as* 
cribing  entirely  to  his  rare  and  nnoomroon  pnidenoe 
the  exteat  of  his  dominions,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
jichei^  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  "  a  god,  and 
ut  in  the  seat  of  GkKi.''*  On  the  other  side,  lie  also 
deaifaed  to  chastise  the  luxury,  the  Toluptuousness, 
and  the  pride,  of  thoee  haughty  merchants,  who  thought 
thaoMlYes  kings  of  the  sea,  and  sovereigns  over 
eiowoed  heads ;  and  especially,  that  inhuman  joy  of 
the  Tynans,  who  looked  upon  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (the 
lifal  of  Tyre)  as  their  own  aggrandizement.  These 
were  the  motives  which  prompted  Ghid  himself  to  lead 
Nebachadnexaar  to  Tyre ;  and  to  make  him  execute, 
IhoQgh  unknowingly,  his  commands.  lociaco  ecet  boo 
ADDOCAM  ad  Tymm  Mhuehodanoior. 

To*  recompense  this  monarch,  whose  aimy  the 
AlmightT  had  caused  **  to  serve  a  great  service  against 
Tyie"*  (these  are  Qod's  own  wonts ;)  and  to  com- 
peuate  the  Babylonish  troops  for  the  grievous  toils 
they  had  sustained  during  thirtsen  years'  siege;  '*! 
wiileive,"saith  the  LoidGod,  "the  landof  £gypt 
onto  Xiabuchadneiaar,  kins  of  Babylon ;  and  he  shall 
tike  her  multitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and  take  her 
prey,  and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army.*** 

The  same  Nebuchadnezzar,^  eager  to  immortalise 
Ui  name  by  the  grandeur  of  his  exploits,  was  deter- 
miaed  to  faieighten  the  glory  of  his  conquests  by  his 
ipl«odour  and  magnificence,  in  embelliahingthe  cap^ 
tu  of  his  ampira  with  pompous  edifices,  and  the  most 
Nmptuoua  ornaments.  But  whilst  a  set  of  adulating 
ooortierB,  on  whom  he  lavished  the  highest  hooouis 
and  immense  riches,  make  all  places  resound  with  his 
ntoie,  an  aujgust  senate  of  watchful  spirits  is  formed, 
wboweish.  m  the  balance  of  troth,  the  actions  of 


kings,  and  pronounce  upon  them  a  sentence  fiom  which 
there  lies  no  appmL  The  king  of  Babylon  is  cited  be* 
km  this  tribunal,  in  which  there  preskles  the  Supreme 
Judge,  who,  to  a  vigilance  which  nothing  can  elude, 
adds  a  holinees  that  will  not  allow  of  the  least  ineeu- 
lirity.  VigU  H  MmiOui.  In  this  tribunal  all  Nebu- 
chadnenar's  actions,  which  were  the  admiiation  and 
wooder  of  the  noblic,  are  examined  with  rigour ;  and 
t  March  is  mane  into  the  inward  recesses  oThis  heart, 
to  discover  his  most  hidden  thoughts.  How  will  this 
lonnidable  inquiiyend?  At  the  instant  Ihat  Nebu- 
diadnezzar,  walking  in  his  palace,  and  rovolving,  with 
a  secret  complacency,  his  exploits,  his  grandeur,  and 
nngnificeooe,  is  saying  to  himself,  "  Is  not  this  great 
Babylon  that  I  built  for  the  house  of  the  kmg- 
dom,  by  the  mi^t  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of 
my  majesty?''*  in  thisvenr  instant, when,  by  vainly 
flattering  himself  that  he  held  his  power  and  king- 
dom from  himself  alone,  he  usurpen  the  seat  of  the 
Almighty ;  a  voice  from  heaven  pronounces  his  sen- 
tence, and  declares  to  him,  that  "  his  kinsdom  was 
departed  from  him,  that  he  should  be  driven  from  men^ 
and  his  dwelling  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  until 
he  knew  that  tM  Most  High  raled  in  the  kingdoms 
of  men,  and  gave  them  to  whomsoever  he  would.?' 
This  tribunal,  which  is  for  ever  assembled,  though 
invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  pronounced  the  like  sentence 

■  Bzek.  xn.  19— fS.  '  Chap.  xxW.  szvii.  xjcviii 

'  Chap .  zxviii.  S. 

*  This  incident  is  related  more  at  large  in  the  histoiy 
•f  the  EtrptiaBt,  under  the  reign  of  Amasii. 

*  Ezek.  xxiz.  18.90.  *  Ibid.  ver.  19. 
^  Dan.  iv.  1~$4.                               *  Chi^.  iv.  90. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  SI,  9B* 
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OD  those  ihnoas  eonqtierors,  on  tiiose  heroes  of  th^ 
pagan  world,  who,  like  VebuehadneBar,  considered 
themsslves  as  the  sole  authors  of  their  exalted  fortune ; 
as  independent  on  authority  of  every  kind,  and  as  not 
holdin»  of  a  superior  power. 

As  God  appointed  some  princes  to  be  the  instruments 
of  his  vengeance,  he  made  others  the  dispensers  of  hb 
goodness.  He  ordained  Cyrus  to  be  the  deliverer  of 
his  people ;  and.  to  Enable  him  to  support  with  digni- 
ty so  ^orious  a  ninction,  he  endued  mm  vrith  all  the 
qualities  which  constitute  the  ereatest  captains  and 
princes :  and  caused  ^at  ezcdlent  education  to  be 
given  him,  which  the  heathens  so  much  admired, 
though  they  neither  knew  the  Author  nor  true  cause 
ofit."^       ^ 

We  see  in  profiine  history  the  extent  and  swiftness 
of  his  conquesti^  the  intrepidity  of  his  courage,  the 
wisdom  of  his  views  and  designs;  his  greatness  of 
soul,  his  noble  generosity;  his  truly  paternal  afieetion 
for  his  subjects;  and,  on  their  part,  the  grateful  re- 
turas  of  love  and  tenderness,  wUcb  made  them  consi- 
der him  rather  as  their  protector  and  father,  than  as 
their  Iqrd  and  sovereign.  We  find,  I  say,  all  these 
particulars  m  profane  history ;  but  we  do  not  perceive 
the  secrot  principle  of  so  many  exalted  qualities,  nOr 
the  hidden  spring  which  set  them  in  motion. 

But  Isaiah  discloses  them,  and  delivers  himself  in 
words  suitable  to  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the 
Qod  who  inspired  him.  Ue*®  represents  this  all-pow- 
erful God  or  armies  as  leading  Cyrus  by  the  hand, 
marching  before  him,  conducting  him  fiom  city  to  city, 
and  from  province  to  province;  *' subduing  nations 
before  him,  loosing  the  loins  of  kings,  breaking  in 
pieces  gates  of  brass,  cutting  in  sun^r  the  bars  of 
iron,**  throwing  down  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  ci- 
ties, and  putting  him  in  possession  ^  of  the  treasures 
of  dariuiess,  and  the  hiaden  riches  of  secret  places." 

The  prophet  abo  tells  us  the  cause  and  motive  of 
all  these  wonderful  events.^ ^  It  was  in  order  to  pu- 
nish Babylon,  and  to  deliver  Judah,  that  the  Almign^ 
conducts  Cyras,  step  by  step,  and  gives  success  to  ail 
his  enterprises.  ^  1  have  raised  him  up  in  righteous- 
ness, ana  I  will  direct  all  his  ways. — ^For  Jacob  toy 
servant's  sake,  and  Isnel  mine  elect"**  But  this 
prince  is  so  blind  and  ungrateful,  that  he  does  not 
Know  his  master,  nor  remember  his  benefactor.  ''I 
have  sumamed  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me. 
— ^I  eirded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me."* 

Men  seldom  form  to  theipselves  a  ^^  n^j^  ina» 
right  judgment  of  Vtae  glory,  and  the  ofthe  regal  £ 
duties  essential  to  regal  power.  The  '^< 
Scripture  alone  gives  us  a  just  idea  of  them,  and  th» 
it  does  in  a  wonderful  manner,  under  the  image  of  a 
very  large  and  strong  tree,  whose  ton  reaches  to  hea- 
ven, and  whose  brandies  extend  to  tne  extremities  of 
the  earth.**  As  its  folia^  is  vety  abundant,  and  it  is 
bowed  dovm  with  fruit,  it  constitutes  the  ornament 
and  felicity  of  the  plains  around  it     It  supplies  a 

Eateful  snade,  and  a  secure  retreat  to  beasts  of  every 
nd :  animals,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  safely  lodged 
beneath  it,  the  birds  of  heaven  dwell  in  its  brancMS, 
and  it  supplies  food  to  all  living  creatures. 

Can  there  be  a  more  just  or  more  instructive  idea  of 
the  kingly  office,  whose  trae  grandeur  and  solid  glory 
does  not  consist  in  that  splendour,  pomp,  and  magm- 
ficence,  which  surround  it ;  nor  m  that  reverence  and 
exterior  homage  which  are  paid  to  it  by  subjects,  and 


**  "  Thus  saitb  the  Lord  to  his  anointed^  to  Gynia,  < 
right  hand  I  have  hoklea,  to  subdue  aauoos  befbre 
and  I  will  looee  the  loioa  of  kiagi,  to  open  before  him  the 
two4eaved  gates,  and  the  gates  ahall  not  be  shut : 

*  I  will  eo  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places 
straight:  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  (^ brass, and  cut  in 
sunder  the  bars  of  iron : 

"And  I  will  giye  thee  the  treasures  of  darloAas,  and 
hidden  riches  ofsocret  places,  that  thou  mayest  know,  that 
I  the  Lord  which  call  Oim  by  thy  name,  urn  the  Ood  o( 
Israel."    /so.  xlv.  1—3.  .   ^ 

"  Isa.  xlv.  IS,  14.  ««  Chap.  ilv.  IS.  4. 

«»  Ibid,  ver.  4, 6.  ■*  Daa.  b.  1^  11. 
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wlnbhafejuBay  dvetott;  bat  in  th«  ie«l  MtrfioM  and 
solid  advantages  it  procuiM  to  natioiu,  whose  sap- 
poit,  defence,  secuntyi  and  asjlum,  it  fonns  (both 
fiom  its  nature  and  institution,)  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  the  fruitful  source  of  biessines  of  eyery  kind ; 
especially  with  regard  to  the  poor  andweak,  wtio  ought 
to  find,  beneath  tEa  shade  and  protection  of  royalty,  a 
sweet  peace  and  tranquillity  not  to  be  interrupted  or  dis- 
turbed;  whilst  the  monarcn  himself  sacrifices  his  ease, 
and  experiences  alone  those  storms  and  tempests  firom 
which  he  shelters  all  others  7 

I  think  that  I  observe  this  noble  image,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  this  great  plan  (religion  only  excited) 
realized  in  the  government  of  Cyrus,  of  which  Xeno* 
phon  has  given  us  a  picture,  in  his  beaufiful  preface  to 
jthe  history  of  that  prince.  He  has  there  specified  a 
great  number  of  nations,  which,  though  separated  firom 
each  other  by  vast  tracts  of  country,  and  still  more 
widely  by  the  diversity  of  their  manners,  customs,  and 
luiguage,  were  however  all  united,  by  the  same  sen- 
timents of  esteem,  reverence,  and  love,  for  a  prince, 
whose  government  they  wished,  if  possible,  to  have 
continued  for  ever,  so  much  happiness  and  tranquillity 
did  they  enjoy  under  it.^ 

A  Juflt  idea  of  To  this  amiable  and  salutaiy  ^vem- 
the  eonxiueToni  ment,  let  us  oppose  the  idea  which  the 
of  antiquity.  aacred  writings  give  us  of  those  mo- 
naichs  and  conquerors  so  much  boasted  by  antiquity, 
who,  instead  of  making  the  happiness  of  mankind  the 
sole  object  of  their  care,  were.prompted  by  no  other  mo- 
tives than  those  of  interest  and  ambition.  /  The  Holy 
Spirit  represents  them  under  the  symbols  of  monsters 
generated  from  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  firom  the  tu- 
mult, confusion,  and  dashing  of  the  waves  one  against 
the  other ;  and  under  the  image  of  cruel  wild  Masts, 
which  spread  terror  and  desolation  universally,  and 
are  fpr  ever  sorgin^  themselves  with  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter; bears,  uons,  ti^rs,  and  leopards.'  How  strong 
and  expressive  is  this  colouring ! 

Nevertheless,  it  is  often  &om  such  destructive  models, 
that  the  rules  and  maxims  of  the  education  generally 
bestowed  on  the  children  of  the  great  are  borrowed ; 
and  it  is  these  ravagers  of  nations,  these  scourges  of 
mankind,  they  propose  to  make  them  resemble.  By 
inspiring  them  with  the  sentiments  of  a  boundless 
ambition,  and  the  love  of  false  gloxy,  they  become  (to 
borrow  an  expression  from  Scripture)  "  young  lions  ; 
they  learn  to  catch  the  prey,  and  devour  men — to  lay 
waste  cities,  to  turn  lanas  and  their  fulness  into  desolit> 
tion  by  the  noise  of  their  roaring."'  And  when  this 
young  lion  is  grown  up,  Qod  tells  us,  that  the  noise  of 
his  exploits,  and  the  renown  of  his  victories,  are  nothing 
but  a  frifihtful  roaring,  which  fills  all  plaoqp  with  ter- 
ror and  desolation. 

The  examples  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  extracted 
from  the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylon- 
ians, and  Persians,  prove  sufficiently  the  supreme  pow- 
er exercised  by  GH>a  over  all  empires ;  and  the  relation 
he  has  thought  fit  to  establish  between  the  rest  of  the 
nationsfof  the  earth  and  his  own  peculiar  people.  The 
same  truth  appears  as  conspicuously  under  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
between  whosehistory,  ana  that  of  the  Jews  under  the 
Maccabees,  eveiy.  body  knows  the  close  connexion. 

To  these  incidents  I  cannot  forbear  adding  another, 
which,  though  universally  known,  is  not  therefore  the 
less  remarkable ;  I  mean  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
t  Titus.  When  he  had  entered  that  city,  and  viewed  all 
the  fortifications  of  it,  this  prince,  thopgh  a  heathen, 
owned  the  all-powerful  arm  of  the  Gk>d  ot  Israel ;  and, 
'in  a  rapture  of  admiration,  cried  out,  "It  is  manifest 
that  the  Almighty  has  fought  for  us,  and  has  driven  the 
Jews  from  those  towers ;  since  neither  the  utmost  hu- 
man force,  nor  that  of  all  the  engines  in  the  worid, 
eould  have  efiected  it'** 

*  *Si9iHiOn  hn6»iUmv  IftfimKtiv  rovairwv  nO  wdvnt  airtf 
jMAfOw^c,  &m  id  rj}  airvD  yvutfuQ  ^toDv  KvPtpvioBat* 

*  Daa.  viL    '  Ezek.  xix  3.  7.     *  Joseph.  1.  iii.  c  46. 


Bendes  the  yiflible  and  sensible  con-  gjJiS'**^ 
nexion  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  human  events, 
there  is  another  more  secr^  and  more  with  ratatioii  to 
distinct  lehition  with  respect  to  the  gUSjff*^"^ 
Messiah,  for  whose  coming  the  Al- 
mighty, whose  work  was  ever  present  to  his  sight,  pre- 
pared mankind  from  far,  even  by  the  state  of  igno- 
rance and  dissoluteness  in  which  he  suffered  them  to  be 
immersed  durine  four  thousand  years.  It  was  to  make 
mankind  sensibte  of  the  necessity  of  our  having  a  Me- 
diator, that  God  permitted  ^e  nations  to  walk  after 
their  own  ways ;  while  neither  the  li^ht  of  reason,  nor 
the  dictates  of  philosophy,  could  dispel  the  clouds  of 
error,  or  reform  their  depraved  inclinations. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  the  ^frandeur  of  empires, 
the  majesty  of  princes,  the  glonous  actions  of  great 
men,  the  order  of  civil  societies,  and  the  harmony  of 
the  difierent  members  of  which  they  are  composed^ 
the  wisdom  of  legislators,  and  the  learning  of  philo- 
sophers, the  earth  seems  to  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye 
of  man  but  what  issreat  and  resplendent ;  neverthe- 
less, in  the  eye  d*  Ck>d  it  was  equally  barren  and  un- 
cultivated, as  at  the  first  instant  of  the  creation.  "  The 
earth  was  without  form  and  void."'  This  is  saying 
but  little ;  it  was  wholly  polluted  and  impure  (the  reader 
will  observe  that  I  speak  here  of  the  heathens,)  and 
appeared,  to  God,  only  as  the  haunt  and  retreat  of  un 
gratefhl  and  perfidious  men,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the 
flood.  "  The  earth  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  was 
filled  with  violence.*" 

Nevertheless,  the  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  the  univene^ 
who,  pursuant  to  the  dictates  of  his  wisdom,  dispenses 
both  hght  and  darkness,  and  knows  how  to  check  the 
impetuous  torrent  of  human  passions,  would  not  permit 
.mankind,  though  abandoned  to  the  utmost  coirup- 
tions,  to  degenerate  into  absolute  barbarity,  and 
bnktalize  themselves,  in  a  manner,  by  the  extinction 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  is 
seen  in  several  savage  nations.  Such  an  obstacle 
would  have  too  much  retarded  the  rapid  progress, 
promised  by  \pm  to  the  first  preachers  of^  the  doctrine 
of  his  Son. 

He  darted  from  far,  into  the  minds  of  men,  the  rays 
of  several  great  truths,  to  dispose  them  for  the  recep- 
tion of  others  more  important.  He  prepared  them  for 
the  instructions  of  the  |;ospel,  by  those  of^philosophers ; 
and  it  was  with  this  view  that  God  permitted  the  hea- 
then professors  to  examine,  in  their  schools,  several 
questions^  and  establish  several  principles,  which  are 
neariy  alhed  to  religion ;  and  to  engage  the  attention 
of  mankind,  by  the  bnlliancy  of  meir  disputations. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  pnilosophers  inculcate  in 
eveiy  part  of  their  writings,  the  existence  of  a  Grod, 
the  necessity  of  a  Providenos  that  presides  over  the 
eoverament  of  the  worid,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
me  ultimate  end  of  man,  the  reward  of  the  good  and 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  nature  of  those  duties 
which  constitute  the  band  of  society .  the  character  of 
the  virtues  that  are  the  basis  of  morality,  as  prudence, 
justice,  fortitude,  temperance,  and  other  similar  truths, 
which,  though  incapable  of  guiding  men  to  righteous- 
ness, were  yet  of  use  to  scatter  certain  clouds,  and  to 
dispel  certam  obscurities. 

It  is  by  an  effect  of  the  same  providence,  which  pre- 
pared, fW>m  far,  the  ways  of  the  gospel,  that,  when  the 
Messiah  revealed  himself  in  the  flesh,iGod  had  united 
together  almost  all  nations,  by  the  Greek  and  liatin 
tongues ;  and  bad  subjected  to  one  monarch,  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  all  the  people  not  united  by 
language,  in  craer  to  give  a  more  free  course  to  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles.  The  study  of  profane  his- 
tory, when  entered  upon  with  jud^ent  and  maturity, 
must  lead  us  to  these  reflections,  and  point  out  to  us 
the  manner  in  which  the  Almighty  makes  the  empires 
of  the  earth  subservient  to  the  establishment  ot  the 
kingdom  of  his  Son. 

•  G«B.i.t.    •Ibid.vi.ll. 
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^    -^      w        It  oufl^t  likewiM  to  tMcb  QB  how  to 
2^2j|r^tot^    aiipradate  bU  that  glitten moflt  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  and  ia  moat  capable 
flf  dasziing it     valour,  fortitude,  akill  in  govemment, 
profoond  policy,  merit  in  magiatiacjr,  capacity  for  the 
most  tbfltnne  eciencea,  beauty  of  geniofl,  delicacy  of 
taste,  and  perfection  in  all  arta :  these  are  the  objects 
which  profane  history  exhibits  to  us,  whidi  excite  onr 
admiration,  and  often  our  envy.   But  at  the  same  time 
this  very  history  ou^t  to  remind  us,  that  the  Almighty, 
evernnoe  the  creation,  has  indulged  to  his  enemies  all 
those  sbiniiii^  qualities  which  the  world  esteems,  and 
on  wUch  it  frequently  bestows  the  hiehest  eulogiums ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  he  often  refuses  them  to  his 
most  faithful  servants,  whom  he  endues  with  talents  of 
an  infinitely  superior  nature,  though  men  neither  know 
their  value,  nor  are  desirous  of  them.    **  Happy  is  that 
people  that  is  in  such  a  case :  yea,  happy  is  that  peo- 
ple, iriiose  Qod  is  theLord."^ 

w«oa.t  not  be        I  •haU  include  tUs  first  part  of  my 
loo  proftue  in    preface  with  a  reflection  which  results 
MrappiftuiMof    naturalljr  from  what  has  been  said 
^'  Since  it  is  certain,  that  all  these  grea 

men,  who  are  so  much  boasted  of  in  profane  history 
weie  so  unhappy  as  not  to  know  the  true  GKmI,  and  to 
displease  him ;  we  should  therefore  be  cautious  and 
eilcainspect  in  the  prais^  which  we  bestow  upon  them. 
St.  Austin,  in  his  Ketractions,  repents  his  havmg  lavish- 
ed so  many  encominms  on  Plato,  and  the  followers  of 
his  philosophy  ;  because  these,  says  he,  were  impious 
men,  whose  aoctrine,  in  many  points,  was  contnry  to 
<hat  of  Jesus  ChrisV 

However,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  St  Austin 
npposas  it  to  be  unlawful  for  us  to  admire  and  praise 
whatever  is  either  beautiful  in  the  actions,  or  true  in 
the  ma  jimw,  of  the  heathens.  He  only  advises  us  to  cor- 
rect whatever  is  erroneous,  and  to  apj^ve  whatever 
is  conformable  to  rectitude  and  justice  m  them.*  He 
tpplauds  the  Romans  on  many  occasions,  and  par- 
ticularly in  his  book  De  CwUate  DH,"*  which  is  one  of 
the  last  and  finest  of  his  works.  He  there  shows, 
that  the  Almighty  raised  them  to  be  victoriousover  na^ 
tions,  and  sovereigns  of  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause of  the  genueness  and  equity  of  their  govem- 
ment  (allnding  to  the  happy  ages  of  the  Republic;) 
Ihns  bBstowing  on  virtues  that^  were  merely  human, 
lewanls  of  the  same  kind,  with  which  that  people,  blind 
oolhis  sub^ject,  though  so  enli^itened  on  others,  were 
so  unhappy  as  to  content  themsdves.  St.Austin  there- 
fere  does  not  condemn  the  encomiums  which  are  be- 
■towed  on  the  heathens,  but  only  the  excess  of  them. 
Students  ought  to  take  care,  and  especially  we,  who 
hy  the  duties  of  our  profession  are  obliged  to  be  per- 
prtoall^  conversant  with  heathen  authors,  not  to  enter 
too  far  into  the  spirit  of  them ;  not  to  imbibe,  unper* 
ceiyed,  their  sentiments,  by  lavishing  too  great  ap- 
plauses on  their  heroes;  nor  to  give  into  excesses 
which  the  heathens  indeed  did  not  consider  as  such, 
hecause  they  were  not  acquainted  with  virtues  of  a 
porer  kind.  Some  persons,  whose  friendship  I  esteem 
tt  I  ou^tj  and  for  whose  leaminf  and  judgment  I 
ha?e  the  highest  regard,  have  found  this  defect  in  some 
parts  of  my  work,  on  the  Method  of  teaehinjg  and  study' 
isf  thi  BaUt  iMres,  kc :  and  are  of  opinion,  that  I 
haye  gone  too  great  lengths  in  the  encomiums  which  I 
bestow  on  the  ulustrious  men  of  paganism.  1  indeed 
own,  that  the  ezpressious  on  those  ootesions  are  somo- 
times  too  strong  and  too  unguarded :  however,  I  ima- 
gined that  I  hul  supplied  a  proper  corrective  to  this, 

•*  ^ 

'  PSal.  cxltT.  15. 

*  Laos  ipaa,  qnft  Platonem  yel  Platooieof  sen  Aeademi- 
cos  philosophos  tanthm  eztnli^  quanthm  impios  homines 
Boa  oportuit,  non  irameritb  mini  diaplicuit ;  prasertim 
qooram  contra  errores  masnos  defendenda  est  Christiana 
doctrina.    iZaCroel.  L  i.  c.l. 

*  Id  in  quoqae  corrurendum,  quod  praTum  est;  quod 
antam  rectum  est,  apprftandum.  De  Sapl,  oonL  DmaU 
1.  vii.  e.  16. 

"•  *^  V.  eap.  18.  SI,  *c. 


by  the  hmts  whichl  have  intenpersed  in  those  four 
volumes ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  only  losine 
time  to  repeat  them :  not  to  mention  my  havm|r  laii 
down,  in  different  places,  the  principles  which  the  lap 
then  of  the  church  establish  on  this  head,  declaring^ 
with  St  Austin,  that  without  true  piety,  that  is,  witc 
out  a  sincere  worship  of  the  true  Gh)d,  tnerecan  be  no 
true  virtue;  and  that  no  virtue  can  be  sdch,  whose  ob- 
iect  is  worldly  glory ;  a  truth,  says  this  father,  acknow- 
ledsed  uiiiven»lly  by  those  who  are  inspired  with  real 
ancTsolid  piety.  /Uud  eonatat  inter  onrnta  veraeUer  piss, 
namnem  rine  ver6  pietate,  id  est^  veri  Dei  vero  enttii, 
vermn  posse  Aa^erevirdiiem;  nee  earn  vsrom  etse^  fusn* 
do  gkritt  aerttit  ftmnana.* 

When  I  observed  that  Perseus  had  not  resolntioo 
enoi^  to  kiU  himself,  I  do  not  thereby  pretend  to 
justify  the  practice  of  the  heathens,  who  looked  upon 
suicide  as  lawful ;  bnt  simply  to  relate  an  incident,  and 
the  judgment  which  Paulus  iEmilius  passed  on  it 
Had  I  barely  hinted  a  word  or  two  against  that  custom, 
it  would  have  obviated  all  mistake,  and  left  no  romn 
for  censure. 

The  ostracism,  employed  in  Athens  against  persons 
of  the  greatest  merit ;  theft  connived  at,  as  it  appears, 
by  Lycurgns  in  Sparta ;  an  equality  of  good  esUblisb- 
ed  in  the  same  d^,  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  and 
things  of  a  like  nature,  may  admit  of  some  difficulty* 
However,  I  shall  pay  a  more  immediate  attention  to 
these  particulars,  when  the  course  of  the  history  brings 
me  to  them ;  and  shall  avail  myself  with  pleasure  of 
such  lights  as  the  learned  and  unprejudiced  may  £»- 
vour  me  by  communicating* 

In  a  work  like  that  I  now  ofler  the  public,  intended 
more  immediately  fV  the  instruction  of  youth,  it  were 
heartily  to  be  wiahed,  that  not  one  single  thought  or 
expression  might  occur,  that  could  contribute  to  in- 
culcate false  or  dangerous  principles.  When  I  first 
set  about  writing  the  present  history,  I  proposed  this 
for  my  maxim,  the  importance  of  which  Iperiectly  con- 
ceive, but  am  far  from  imagining  that  I  have  always 
observed  it,  though  it  was  my  intention  to  do  so ;  and 
therefore  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  I  shall 
stand  in  need  of  the  reader's  indulgence. 

SECTION  XL 
ParticOlar  obserratJoiis  on  the  Mknhag  Work. 

^  Thb  volume  I  here  present  the  public,  is  the  he^n^ 
ning  of  a  work,  in  which  I  propose  to  give  the  anaent 
history  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Assyrians, 
both  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  together  with  that  of 
the  Medes,  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  the  di^rent 
states  of  Greece. 

As  I  write  principally  for  young  persons,  and  for 
those  who  do  not  intend  to  maike  veiy  deep  researches 
into  ancient  history,  I  shall  not  burden  this  work  with 
a  sort  of  erudition,  that  might  have  been  naturally  in- 
troduced into  it,  but  does  not  suit  my  purpose.  My 
design  is,  in  giving  a  continued  series  of  ancient  his- 
tory, to  extract  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  autbora  all 
that  I  shall  judge  most  useful  and  entertaining  with 
respect  to  the  transactions,  and  most  instructive  with 
refijiard  to  the  reflections. 

I  should  wish  to  be  able  to  avoid,  at  the  same  time, 
the  dry  sterility  of  epitomes,  which  convey  no  distinct 
idea  to  the  mmd ;  and  the  tedious  accuracy  of  lon^ 
histories,  which  tire  the  reader's  patience.  I  am  sensi- 
ble that  it  is  difficult  to  steer  exactly  between  the  two 
extremes ;  and  although,  in  the  two  parts  of  history  of 
which  this  first  volume  consists,  I  have  retrenched  a 
mat  part  of  what  we  meet  with  in  ancient  authors, 
UMy  may  still  be  thousht  too  long :  but  1  waa  afraid  of 
m<nling  the  incidents,  b^  bein^  too  studious  of  brevi^. 
However 
winch 


rer.  the  taste  of  the  public  shall  be  my  guide,  to 
I  shall  endeavour  to  conform  hereeiier. 


*  D9  Chdtale  Dti,  lib.  v.  c.  19. 

*  This  Mr.  Rollm  has  done  admumbly  m  the  sevsial 


volames  of  has  Aadent  History. 


nvm 
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I  wtt  10  happT  M  not  to  ditplwM  6ie  |Nibfio  in  nqr 
fintattMBpt*  1  with  the  piwttiitwoikniAy  be  equally 
raeceeafiil«  but  dere  not  raise  my  hopes  eo  Ugh.  The 
•ttbjects  I  there  treated,  «<b.  polite  literature^  poetry, 
eloqaeooe,  and  eoaoos  aod  detached  pieces  of  history, 
ga^e  me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  into  it  from 
ancient  and  modem  autnors,  whatever  is  moat  beauti- 
fiil,  afleetinftf  delicate,  and  hut,  with  regard  both  to 
thought  and  ezpreesion.  The  beauty  and  justneas 
of  the  things  themaelves  which  I  olfoed  the  reader, 
made  him  more  indulgent  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  presented  to  him ;  and  beaidea,  the  Taiiedr  of  tlie 
•objects  supplied  the  want  of  those  graoea  which  night 
have  been  expected  from  the  style  andcompoaition. 

But  [  haye  not  the  same  advantage  in  the  preeent 
work,  the  choice  of  the  subjects  not  being  entirely  at 
m  discretion.  In  a  connected  history^  an  author  is 
often  obliged  to  relate  a  great  many  tnmga  that  are 
not  always  rery  interesting,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  origm  and  rise  of  empires ;  and  these  parts  are  ge- 
nemlly  overrun  with  thorns,  and  ofler  vefy  few  flow- 
ers. However,  the  sequel  will  furnish  matter  of  a  more 
pleasmc  nature,  and  events  that  engage  more  strongly 
the  reader's  attention ;  and  I  shall  take  care  to  mue 
use  of  the  valuable  materials  which  the  best  authora 
will  supply.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must  entreat  the  read- 
or  to  remember'  that  in  a  wide,  eartended,  and  beau- 
tiful regaon,  the  eye  does  not  every  where  meet  with 
S olden  narvests,  smiling  meads,  and  fruitful  orchards ; 
ut  seesj  at  diflfarent  intervals,  wild  and  less  cultivated 
tracts  or  land.  And,  to  use  another  comparison,  fiuk 
nished  by  Pliny,  some  trees  in  the  spring  emulously 
iboot  forth  anumberlees  multitude  of  blossoms,  which 
by  this  rich  dress  (the  splendour  and  vivacity  of  whose 
eolours  charm  the  eye)  proclaim  a  happy  abundance 
in  a  more  adyanced  season ;'  while  other  trees,  of  a 
leas  ny  appearance,  though  they  bear  good  fhiits,  have 
not  nowever  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  blossoms, 
nor  seem  to  share  in  the  joy  of  revivins  nature.*  The 
reader  will  easily  apply  tnis  image  to  &e  composition 
ofhistoiy. 

.  To  adora  and  enrich  my  own,  I  will  be  so  ingenuous 
as  to  confess,  that  I  do  not  scruple,  nor  am  ashamed, 
to  rifle  from  all  quarters,  and  that  I  often  do  not  cite  ihe 
authors  from  whom  I  transcribe,  because  of  the  liberty 
I  occasionally  take  to  make  some  slight  altemtions.  I 
have  made  the  best  use  in  my  power  of  the  solid  re- 
flections that  occur  in  the  secona  and  third  parte  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meauz's  UniverBal  History,*  which  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  useful  books  in  our  lan- 
guage. I  have  also  received  great  assistance  from  the 
foamed  Dean  Prideauz's  Connexion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  in  which  he  has  tmced  and  cleared 
up,  in  an  admirable  manner,  the  particulars  relating  to 
ancient  history.  I  shall  teke  tne  same  liberty  with 
whatever  comes  in  my  way,  that  may  suit  my  design, 
«nd  oontribato  to  the  perfection  of  my  work< 

I  am  very  sensible,  that  it  is  not  so  much  for  a  per- 
son's reputotion,  thus  to  make  use  of  other  men's  la- 
bours, and  that  it  is  in  a  manner  renouncins  the  name 
and  quality  of  author.  But  I  am  not  over  fond  of  that 
title;  and  shall  be  extremely  well  pleased,  and 
think  myself  very  happy,  if  I  can  but  deserve  the 
name  of  a  good  compiler,  and  supply  my  readers 
with  a  tolerable  histoiy ;  who  will  not  be  over  soli- 
otous  to  inquire  whether  it  be  an  orignal  composi- 
tion of  my  own  or  not,  provided  they  are  but  pleased 
with  it 

*  The  Method  of  teaching  and  studying  the  Belles  Let- 
tret,  Itc. 

*  Arboram  flos  est  pleni  veris  Indicium,  et  aanl  reaa- 
seentit ;  flos  gaudittm  arboram.  Tune  se  novas,  aliasque 
^okm  rant,  oetendont,  time  variii  oolorom  picturis  in  cer* 
iamen  usque  loxuriant.  Bed  hoc  negatum  pleriaqve.  Non 
«ium  omnee  florent,  et  sunt  tristes  quedam,  queque  non 
Sentiunt  gaudia  annornm;  nee  ullo  flkHre  exhilarantur, 
oatalesve  pomoram  recorsus  aneuoo  versioolori  nuuio 
jpraauttmt.    Ptta.  IfiiC.  Aof.  L  htvi  c.  S5. 

-"  Af  the  fig-trees.  *  Moos.  Bossnet. 


I  oamot  detenmno  oiA  €nct  mmiberof  veranet 
his  week  will  make;  but  am  persuaded  there 
will  be  no  less  than  ten  or  twelvei  Studente,  with  a 
very  roodermto  appiicatioa,  may  easily  go  through  this 
oouiae  of  hisloiy  m  a  year,  without  interrapting  their 
other  studies.  Aooordiiig  to  my  plan,  my  work 
should  be  given  to  the  highest  form  but  one.  ^  Youths 
in  this  class  are  capable  of  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment firom  this  histoiy;  and  I  would  not  have 
them  enter  upon  that  of  the  Romans  till  they  atxtdj 
rhetoria 

It  would  have  been  useful,  and  even  neoesaary,  to 
have  given  some  idea  of  the  ancient  authors  utm 
whence  I  have  extracted  the  facto  which  I  here  relate. 
But  the  oouiae  itself  of  the  histoiy  will  natnially  giyo 
me  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  theuk 

In  the  mean  time,  it  may  not  Se  im>  ff^  lodgment 
proper  to  teke  notice  of  toe  supersti-  weooijttcofoim 
tiouscredulitywithwhichmostolthese  SJjJgjg*'^ 
authors  are  reproached,  on  the  sub-  Madei,  of  tbe 
jects,  of  auguiies,  auspices,  prodi-  tadenti. 
gies,  dreams,  and  oracles.  And,  indeed,  we  are 
anocked  to  see  writers,  so  judicious  in  sll  other  re- 
spects, lay  it  down  as  a  kind  of  law,  to  relate  these 
particulars  with  a  scrapulous  aocuracy ;  and  to  dwdl 
gravely  on  a  tedious  detail  of  trimng  and  ridicu- 
lous ceremonies,  such  as  the  flight  of  birds  to  the 
right  or  left  hand,  sisfus  discovered  in  the  smok- 
ing entrails  of  beaste,  the  greater  or  less  greediness  of 
chickens  in  pecking  com,  and  a  thousand  similai  ab- 
surdities. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  a  sensible  reader  cannot* 
without  astonishment,  eee  persons  among  the  aoaente 
in  the  highest  repute  for  wisdom  and  knowledge;  g^ 
nerals  who  were  the  least  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
popular  opinions,  and  most  sensible  how  neoeeaaiy 
It  IS  to  take  advantage  of  auspicious  memento ;  tm 
wisest  councils  of  princes  perfectly  well  skilled  in  the 
arte  of  government;  the  m6st  august  assemblies  of 
grave  senators ;  in  a  word,  the  most  powerful  and 
moat  learned  nations  in  all  ages :  to  see,  I  ssy .  all  these 
sounaocbuntebly  weak,  as  to  make  todepcoio  on  these 
trifling  practices,  and  absurd  observanoes,  the  ded^ 
sion  of  the  greatest  a&irs,  such  as  the  dedaringoT 
war,  the  giving  battle,  or  pursuing  a  victoiy—^elmo- 
mtions  tlmt  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  on 
which  the  fate  and  welfare  of  kingdoms  frequently 
depended.  # 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  be  so  just  as  to  own, 
that  their  manners,  customs,  and  laws,  would  not  per- 
mit men,  in  theee  a^,  to  dispense  with  the  observa- 
tion of  theee  practioes:  that  education,  hereditary 
tradition  trananutted  from  immemorial  lime,  the  oni- 
veraal  belief  and  consent  of  diflerent  nations,  the  pre- 
cepte,  and  even  examples  of  philosophen ;  that  all 
these,  Isay,  made  the  practioes  in  question  sippear  yo- 
nemble  in  their  eyee ;  and  that  these  oeremomea,  how 
abeurd  soever  they  may  appear  to  us,  and  are  really  s«\ 
in  themselves,  constituted  part  of  the  religion  and  pub- 
lie  worship  of  the  ancients. 

Tins  reli^on  was  false,  and  this  worship  mistaken  ^ 
yet  the  pnndple  of  it  vras  laudable,  and  founded  in 
nature:  the  stream  was  corrupted,  but  the  fountain 
was  pure.  Man  assisted  only  by  lus  own  li^t,  aoes 
nothing  beyond  the  present  moment.  Futunty  is  to 
Urn  an  abyss  invisible  to  the  most  keen,  the  most  pieic- 
inf^  sagaaty,  and  exhibite  nothing  on  which  he  may 
with  certainty  fix  hb  views,  or  fbrai  his  resolutions. 
He  is  equally  feeble  and  inmotent  with  re^gard  to  the 
execution  of  his  designs.  He  is  sensible,  that  he  is 
dependent  entirely  on  a  Supreme  Power,  that  disposes 
all  evente  with  absolute  authority,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  his  utmost  efibite,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  best  con* 
ceited  schemes,  by  raising  only  the  smallest  obstacles 
and  slightest  disappointmente,  renders  it  impossiblo  fox 
him  to  execute  bis  measures. 

This  obscurity  and  weakness  objige  him  to  have  le^ 
course  to  a  superior  knowledge  and  power :  he  is  fbro- 
ed|  both  by  his  immediate  iRUtSi  andthestmig  deaice 
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hebttto  raeeoed  in  all  Us  imdartakingi,  to  tddress 
that  Bang  who  he  m  leoaiblohas  leMnred  to  faunaelf 
aiooe  the  inowledge  of  faloiity,  and  the  power  of  db- 
poiing  it  as  he  eeee  fitting  He  aooonuof  ly  dxiecta 
pnyen,  makes  Yowa,  and  ofiera  saerificee,  to  prevail, 
jf  poMble,  with  the  Deity,  to  reveal  himself,  either  in 
dieuna,  in  oraeles,  or  other  signs  which  may  manifest 
Ub  will  j  fully  convinced  that  nothing  can  liappen  but 
bytbe  divine  appointment ;  and  that  it  is  a  man's  great- 
eat  interest  to  know  this  supreme  will,  in  order  to  con- 
form his  actions  to  it 

Thia  religious  principle  of  dependence  on,  and  ve- 
neration 0^  the  Supreme  Being,  is  natural  to  man :  it 
is  imprinted  deep  in  hia  heart ;  he  is  reminded  of  it,  bv 
the  inward  sense  of  his  extreme  indigence,  and  bjr  aU 
the  objects  which  aurround  him ;  and  it  may  be  ararro- 
ed,  tliat  this  perpetual  recourse  to  the  Deity,  is 
one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  religion,  and  the 
fltnmgest  band  by  which  man  is  united  to  his  Creator. 
Those  who  were  so  happy  as  to  know  the  true  God, 
and  were  chosen  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  never  foil- 
ed to  address  him  in  all  their  wants  and  doubts,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  his  succour,  and  to  know  hia  will  He 
aecoidb^y  vouchsafed  to  reveal  himself  to  them ;  to 
conduct  ittem  by  apparitions,  dreams,  oraclea^  and  pro- 
phecies ;  and  to  protect  them  by  miracles  of  the  most 
istoniahing  kind. 

Bat  those  who  were  so  bbnd  as  to  substitute  false- 
hood in  the  place  of  truth,  directed  themselves,  for  the 
like  aid,  to  fictitious  and  decitful  deities,  who  were 
notable  to  answer  their  expectations,  nor  recompense 
the  homage  that  mortals  paid  themv  any  othcnwise  than 
bf  enor  and  illusion,  anaa  fraudulent  imitation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  true  Qod. 

Hence  arose  the  vain  observation  of  dreams,  which, 
fiom  a  superstitious  credulity,  thev  mistook  for  salutary 
warnings  (rom  heaven;  tlioee  obscure  and  equivocal 
inawers  of  oracles,  beneath  whose  veil  the  spiiitaof 
daiiEnees  conceal  their  ignorance;  and,  b^  a  studied 
ambiguity,  reserved  to  themselves  an  evasion  or  sub- 
leifoge,  wnatever  might  be  the  event  To  this  are 
owing  the  prognostics  with  regard  to  futurity,  which 
men  nincied  they  should  find  in  the  entrails  of  beasts, 
in  the  fli^t  ana  singing  of  birds,  in  the  aspect  of  the 
planets,  m  fortuitous  accidents^  and  in  the  caprice  of 
chance ;  tikose  dreadful  prodi^es  that  filled  a  whole 
nation  with,  terror,  and  which,  it  was  beUbved,  nothing 
c»qU  expiaCe  but  mournful  ceremonies,  and  even  some- 
timea  the  efiiision  of  human  blood :  in  fine^  those  black 
inrentionB  of  magici  those  delusions,  enchantments, 
■orceriesi  invocations  of  gbosts,  sad  many  other  kinds 
ofdivinatioxi* 

All  I  have  here  related  was  a  received  nsage,  obser^ 
ed  bv  the  heathen  nations  in  general ;  and  tUs  usage 
waa  founded  on  the  principles  of  that  religion  of  which 
1  have  ghrenashort  account    We  have  a  signal  proof  1 


of  this  in  that  passage  of  the  Cyvopsdie**  when  Cstn- 
by  see,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  gives  that  young  piinoe  such 
noble  instructioiis;  instructions  admirablj[  well  adapt* 
ed  to  form  the  gremt  captain  and  great  king.  He  ex« 
horts  him,  above  all  thinga,  to  pay  Uie  hi^est  reverence 
to  the  gods;  and  not  to  undertake  any  enterprise, 
whether  important  or  inconsiderable,  without  firrt 
calling  upon  and  consulting  them ;  he  enjoins  him  to 
honour  tne  priests  and  aueun,  as  being  their  minis- 
ters and  the  interpreters  of  their  will,  but  yet  not  to 
trust  or  abandon  himself  so  implicitly  and  bliiidly  to 
them,  as  not  by  his  own  application^  to  learn  every 
thing  relating  to  the  science  of  divination,  of  auguries, 
and  auspices.  The  reason  which  he  jgives  for  the 
subordination  and  dependence  in  which  kmgs  ought  to 
live  with  re{|ard  to  ine  gods,  and  the  benefit  derived 
from  consulting  them  in  all  things,  is  this :  How  clear- 
sighted soever  mankind  may  be  in  the  tMrdinary  course 
or  a&irs,  their  views  are  always  very  narrow  and 
bounded  with  regard  to  fiiturity ;  whereas  the  Deity, 
at  a  sinsle  glance^  takes  in  all  a^  and  events.  ^'As 
the  gocu,"  Bays  Cambyaes  to  hia  son,  "  are  eteraal, 
they  know  equally  all  things,  past,  present,  snd  to 
come.  With  regard  to  the  mortals  who  addreas  them, 
they  0ve  salutuy  counsels  to  those  whom  they  are 
plmM  to  iarour,  that  they  may  not  be  ignorant  of  what 
things  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  undertake.  If  it  is  ob- 
serveid,  that  the- deities  do  not  give  the  like  counsels 
to  aU  men ;  we  aro  not  to  wonder  atit,  since  no  neces- 
sity obliges  them  to  attend  to  the  welfare  of  those 
peraons  on  whom  they  do  not  voudisale  to  confer  their 
tavour." 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  most  learned  and  most 
enlifhtened  nations,  with  respect  to  the  difierent  kinds 
of  mvinations ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  authors 
who  wrote  the  history  of  those  nations,  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  give  an  exact  detaui  of  such  par- 
ticulars as  constituted  part  of  their  religion  and  wor- 
ship, and  was  frequently,  in  a  manner,  the  soul  of 
their  deliberations,  and  the  standard  of  their  con- 
duct I  therefore  was  of  opinion,  for  the  same  reason, 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  omit  entirely, 
in  the  ensuing  history,  what  relates  to  this  sub- 
ject, though  I  have,  however,  retrenched  a  great  part 
of  it 

Archbishop  Usher  is  my  usual  gukie  in  chronology. 
In  the  history  of  the  Ca[rthaffinians  I  commonly  set 
down  four  eras :  The  year  from  the  creation  or  the 
world,  which,  for  brevity's  sake.  I  mark  thus,  A.  M. : 
those  of  the  foundation  of  Cartnage  and  Rome ;  ana 
lastly,  the  year  before  the  buth  of  our  Saviour,  which 
I  suppose  to  be  the  4004th  year  of  the  world ;  wherefal 
I  follow  Usher  and  others,  though  they  suppose  it  to  be 
four  years  esrlier. 
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THE  ORiaiN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  KINGDOMS, 


To  know  in  what  manner  the  itates  and  kingdoma 
were  (bunded,  that  have  divided  the  universe ;  the  etepa 
whereby  they  rose  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  related  in 
histonr ;  by  what  ties  families  and  cities  were  united, 
in  order  to  constitute  one  body  or  society,  and  to  live 
together  an|ler  the  same  laws  and  a  common  authori- 
ty ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  things  back,  in  a  man- 
ner, to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  to  those  ages  in 
which  mankind,  being  dispersed  into  different  regions 
(after  the  confusion  m  touj^es,)  began  to  peop&  the 
earth. 

In  these  early  ages  ever^  father  was  the  supreme 
head  of  his  famU]^ ;  the  arbiter  and  judge  of  whatever 
contests  and  divisions  mi^ht  arise  witmn  it ;  the  na- 
tural legislator  over  his  little  sodetjr ;  the  defender 
and  protector  of  those,  who  b]^  their  birth,  education, 
and  weakness,  were  under  ms  protection  and  safe- 
guard, and  whose  interests  paternal  tenderness  render- 
ed equallv  dear  to  him  as  his  own. 

But  although  these  masters  eiyoyed  an  independent 
authority,  they  made  a  mild  ana  paternal  use  of  it 
So  far  from  being  jealous  of  their  power,  they  neither 
governed  with  haughtiness,  nor  decided  with  tyranny. 
As  they  were  obliged  by  necessity  to  associate  their 
family  in  their  domestic  labours,  they  also  summoned 
them  together,  and  asked  their  opinion  in  matters  of 
importance.  In  this  manner  all  affiiirs  were  transacted 
in  concert,  and  for  the  conmion  good. 

The  laws  which  paternal  vi^lance  established  in 
this  little  domestic  senate,  beingdictated  with  no  other 
view  than  to  promote  the  general  welfare ;  concerted 
vriCh  such  children  as  were  come  to  years  of  maturity, 
and  accepted  by  the  inferiors  with  a  full  and  free  con- 
sent ;  were  rehgiously  kept  and  preserved  in  families 
as  an  hereditary  polity,  to  which  tney  owed  their  peace 
and  security. 

But  different  motives  cave  rise  to  different  laws. 
One  man,  overjoyed  at  £e  biith  of  a  first-bom  son, 
resolved  to  distinguish  him  from  his  future  children, 
by  bestowing  on  him  a  more  considerable  share  of  his 
possessions,  and  giving  him  a  greater  authority  in  his 
family.  Another,  more  attentive  to  the  interest  of  a 
beloved  wife,  or  darling  daujghter  whom  he  wanted  to 
settle  in  the  world,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  se- 
cure their  rights  and  increase  their  advantages.  The 
solitary  andcheerless  state  to  which  a  wife  would  be 
reduced  in  case  she  should  become  a  widow,  affected 
more  intimately  another  man,  and  made  him  provide 
befbr^iand,/or  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  a  woman 
who  formed  his  felicity.  From  these  difierent  views, 
and  othere  of  the  like  nature^  arose  the  difierent  cus- 
toms of  nations,  as  well  as  their  rights,  y/iu6tk  are  in- 
finitdy  various. 

In  proportion  as  every  family  increased,  by  the  birth 
of  children,  and  their  manying  into  other  families,  they 
extended  their  little  domam,  and  formed,  by  insensible 
dMrees,  towns  and  cities. 

These  societies  growing,  m  process  of  time,  very 
namerous ;  and  the  families  being  divided  into  various 
bimnehes,  each  of  which  had  its  head,whose  different  in- 
tfxegfB  and  charscters  might  interrupt  the  genexal  tran- 
quillity ;  it  was  necessaiy  to  intrust  one  person  with  the 
government  of  the  whole,in  order  to  unite  all  these  chiefs 
or  heads  under  a  single  authority,  and  to  maintain  the 
public  peace  by  a  uniform  administration.  The  idea 
wfaich  men  still  retained  of  the  paternal  government, 


and  the  happy  effects  they  had  experienced  from  it. 
prompted  them  to  choose  bom  among  their  wisest  ana 
most  virtuous  men,  him  in  whom  uey  bad  observed 
the  tenderest  and  most  fatheriy  disposition.  Neither 
ambition  nor  cabal  had  the  least  share  in  this  choice ; 
probity  alone,  and  the  reputation  of  virtue  and  equity) 
decided  on  these  occasions,  and  gave  the  preference 
to  the  most  worthy.^ 

To  heighten  the  lustre  of  their  newly  acquired  diff. 
nity,  and  enable  them  the  better  to  put  the  laws  m 
execution,  as  well  as  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
the  public  good;  tb defend  the  sUte  against  the  in- 
vasions  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  factions  of  discon- 
tented citizens ;  the  title  of  king  was  bestowed  upon 
them,  a  throne  was  erected,  and  a  sceptre  put  mto 
their  hands ;  homafe  was  paid  them,  officers  were 
Asigned,  and  guards  appomted  for  the  security  of  their 
persons ;  tributes  were  granted ;  they  were  invested 
with  full  powers  to  administer  justice,  and  for  this 
purpose  were  armed  with  a  sword,  in  order  to  restimin 
mjustice,  and  punish  crimes. 

At  first,  every  city  had  its  particular  king,*  who^ 
being  more  sohdtous  to  preserve  his  dominion  than  to 
enlarge  it,  confined  his  ambition  within  the  limits  of 
his  native  country.  But  the  almost  unavoidable  feuds 
which  break  out  between  neighbours ;  jealousy  against 
a  more  powerful  king ;  a  turbulent  and  restless  spirit : 
a  martial  disposition,  or  thirst  of  aggrandizement:  or 
the  display  of  abilibes ;  gave  rise  to  ware,  which  fre- 
quently ended  in  the  entire  subjection  of  the  vanquish- 
ed, whose  cities  were  possessed  by  the  victor,  and 
mcreased  insensibly  his  dominions.  Thus,*  a  first 
victory  paving  the  way  to  a  second,  and  makmg  a 
prince  more  powerful  and  enterpriiaing,  seveial  dues 
and  provinces  were  united  under  one  monarch,  and 
formed  kingdoms  of  a  greater  or  less  extent,  accorduig 
to  the  decree  of  ardour  with  which  the  victor  M 
pushed  his  conquests. 

But  amon^  these  princes  were  found  some,  whose 
ambition  being  too  vast  to  confine  itsdf  within  a 
single  kingdom,  broke  over  all  bounds,  and  spread 
umversally  like  a  torrent,  or  the  ocean :  swallowed 
up  kingdoms  and  nations ,-  and  fanciea  that  glory 
consisted  in  depriving  princes  of  their  dominions,  who 
had  not  done  them  the  least  injary ;  in  canying  fire 
and  sword  mto  the  most  remote  countries,  and  in 
leavmg  eveiy  where  bloody  traces  of  their  progress . 
Such  was  the  origin  of  those  famous  empires  which 
included  a  great  part  of  the  worid. 

Princes  made  a  various  use  of  victory,  accoiding  to 
the  diversity  of  their.dispositions  or  interests.  Some, 
considering  themselves  as  absolute  masters  of  the 
conquered,  and  imagining  they  were  sufficiently  .in- 
dul^  m  sparing  their  lives,  bereaved  them,  as  well 
as  their  children,  of  their  possessions,  their  country, 
and  their  liberty;  subjected  them  to  a  most  severe 
^^^^~^^^~~^''~"'^^— ■"""^~— ^■~"~^^"— ~"^^^"^^— ^"^-^"—i^* 

*  Quos  ad  fasti^um  hujos  majesUtis  non  ambitio  popo. 
lans,  sed  sMctaU  inter  bonos  moderatio  provehebat.  j(w- 

BA.  1«  i.  C.  1 . 

•  Pines  imperii  tueri  magis  qnkai  proferre  moe  erat 

latrasuam caique patriamregnafioiebantor.    Amm.  Li, 
c.  1. 

'  Domitis  proximis^  ctlin  acceaaione  virium  fbrdor  ad 
alios  transiret,  et  proxima  quoeque  victoria  instrumentuni 
srauentis  esset,  totius  orientii  populoi  sobegit.  /vKm. 
tbid. 
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cftptinty;  employed  them  m  those  aits  which  are 
necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  in  the  lowest  and 
most  servile  offices  ot  the  house,  m  the  painful  toils  of 
the  field ;  and  frequently  forced  them,  by  the  most 
inhuman  treatment,  to  dis  in  mines,  and  ransack  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  merely  to  satiate  theur  avarice : 
and  hence  mankind  were  divided  into  freemen  ana 
slaves,  masters  and  bondmen. 

Others  introduced  the  custom  of  transportins  whole 
nations  into  new  countries,  where  they  settled  them, 
and  gave  them  lands  to  cultivate. 

Other  princes  a^n,  of  more  eentle  dispositions, 
contented  themselves  with  only  oblong  the  vanquish- 
ed nations  to  purchase  their  nbeitiee,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  laws  and  privilegee,  bv  annual  tributes, 
laid  on  them  for' that  purpose;  and  sometimes  they 
would  suffer  kings  to  sit  peaceably  on  their  thrones, 
upon  condition  of  their  paying  them  some  kind  of 
homage. 

But  such  of  these  monaichs  as  were  the  wisest  and 
ablest  politicians  thought  it  glorious  to  establish  a  kind 
of  equality  betwixt  the  nations  newly  conquered  and 
then:  other  subjects ;  granting  the  former  almost  all 


the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  others  enji^yed: 
and  by  this  means  the  great  number  of  nations,  that 
were  spread  over  diflerent^an^  far  distant  countries^ 
constituted,  in  some  meauanre,  but  one  city,  at  least 
but  one  people. 

Thus  I  have  ehren  a  general  and  concise  idea  of 
mankind,  from  tn^  earliest  monuments  which  history 
has  preserved  on  this  subject ;  the  particulare  whereof 
I  shall  endeavour  to  relate,  in  treatms  of  each  empire 
and  nation.  I  shall  not  touch  upon  £e  history  of  the 
Jews,  nor  that  of  the  Romans.  The  Egyptians, 
Carthaginians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  Per- 
sians, Macedonians,  and  Grecians,  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work,  of  which  this  is  the  first  v^ume.*  I 
begin  with  the  Egyptians  and  Carthaginians,  because 
the  former  are  of  veiy  mat  aatiouity,  and  as  the  history 
of  both  is  less  blended  with  tnat  of  other  nations; 
whereas  those  of  other  states  are  more  interwoven, 
and  sometimes  succeed  one  another. 


*  This  Introduction  was  given  along  with  the  first 
lame  of  tha  fini  editioa» 
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SECTION  L 

Rfldoctloii  on  the  dUTerent  sorts  of  Govsmmsnt. 

Thc  multiplicity  of  governments,  established 
amon«;  the  different  nations  of  whom  I  am  to  treat, 
exhibits,  at  first  view,  to  the  eye  and  to  the  under- 
•tanding,  a  spectacle  highly  worthy  our  attention ; 
and  shows  the  astonishing  variety,  which  the  Sovereiao 
of  the  worid  has  constitated  in  the  empires  that  divue 
it.  by  the  diversity  of  inclinations  and  manners  observa- 
ble m  each  of  those  nations.  We  herein  perceive  the 
characteristics  of  the  Deity,  who,  'ever  resembling 
himMlf  in  all  the  works  of  his  creation,  takes  a  plea- 
f  ure  to  paint  and  display  therein,  under  a  thousand 
shapes,  m  infinite  wisdom^  by  a  wonderful  fertility 
and  an  admirable  simplicity — a  wisdom,  that  can 
form  a  single  work,  ana  compose  a  whole  perfectly 
regular,  from  all  the  difierent  parts  of  the  universe — 
aM  all  the  productions  of  nature,  notwithstanding  the 
infinite  manner  in  which  they  are  multiplied  umI 
diversified. 

In  the  East,  the  form  of  government  that  prevails  is 
the  monarchical,  which  being  attended  with  a  majestic 
pomp,  and  a  haughtiness  almost  inseparable  from 
supreme  authority,  naturally  tends  to  exact  a  more 
distinguished  respect,  and  a  more  entire  submission, 
from  Sbose  in  subjection  to  its  power.  When  we  con- 
fer Greece,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  liberty 
and  a  republican  spirit  had  breathed  themselves  into 
evsrv  port  of  that  countrv ;  and  had  inspired  almost 
all  the  difierent  people  who  inhabit  it,  with  a  violent 
desire  of  independence,  diversified  however  under 
various  kinds  of  government,  but  all  equally  abhor- 
rent of  subjection  and  slavery.    In  one  psJt  of  Greece, 


the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  people,  and  in 
what  we  call  aemoeracff  ;i  in  another,  it  is  vested  in  an 
assembly  of  the  wise  men,  and  those  advanced  in 
yc«n,  to  which  the  name  of  arittoeracy  is  given :  in  a 
third  republic,  the  government  is  lodged  in  the  haads 
of  a  small  number  of  select  and  powerful  persona, 
and  is  called  an  o%sreAy ;  in  others,  again,  it  is  mix* 
ture  of  all  these  parts,  or  of  several  of  them,  and  someo 
times  even  of  the  reg^  power. 

It  is  manifest  tnit  this  variety  of  governments, 
which  all  tend  to  the  same  point,  tnough  by  difierent 
wa^,  contributes  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  tho 
oniveise ;  and  that  it  can  proceed  from  no  other  being, 
than  him  who  governs  it  with  infinite  wisdom ;  and 
who  diffuses  univenally  an  order  and  synunetiy,  of 
which  the  effect  is  to  umto  the  several  parts  together, 
and  by  that  means  to  form  one  work  of  the  vrhole. 
For  although,  in  this  diversity  of  governments,  some 
are  better  than  others,  weneverthewas  may  very  justly 
sfiim^  that  there  is  no  power  bat  of  God :  and  that 
the  powen  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  But  neither 
eveiy  pse  that  is  made  of  this  power,  nor  every  means 
for  the  attainment  of  it,  are  uom  (lod,  though  every 

Sower  be  of  him ;  and  when  we  see  these  govemmenta 
egeneratin^,  sometimes  to  violeooe,  fiictioBS,  despotic 
sway,  and  tyranny,  it  is  wholly  to  the  passions  of 
mankind,  that  we  must  ascribe  those  irregularitiea, 
which  are  directly  opposite  to  the  primitive  institutioa 
of  states,  and  which  a  superior  wisdom  afterwaids  le* 
duces  to  order,  always  making  them  contribute  to  the 
execution  of  his  designs,  full  of  equity  and  justice. 
This  scene,  or  speotada,  as  I    before  observed, 

^  RoOL  "H^  1. 
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hSMy  deMrFM  our  attention  and  adnfamtion  r  and 
vul  diaplay  itself  graduaUy.  in  proportion  as  I  ad- 
vance in  re&ting  the  ancient  histonr,  of  which  it  seems 
to  me  to  fonn  an  essential  part  It  is  with  the  view 
of  making  the  reader  attentiTe  to  this  object,  that  I 
think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  add  to  the  account  of 
fibcts  and  events  what  regards  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  nations :  because  these  show  their  genius  and 
characters,  whico  we  may  call,  in  some  measure,  the 
0OOI  of  history*  For  to  take  notice  only  of  eras  and 
events,  and  confine  our  curiosity  and  researches  to 
them,  would  be  imitating  the  imprudence  of  a  travel- 
ler, who,  in  visiting  many  countries,  should  content 
himself  with  knowing  their  exact  distance  iiom  each 
other,  and  consider  only  the  situation  of  the  several 
places,  the  manner  of  building,  and  the  dresses  of  the 
people ;  without  ^vin^  himself  the  least  trouble  to 
converse  with  the  mhabttanta,  in  order  to  inform  him- 
self of  their  genius,  manners,  dispositions,  laws,  and 
government  Homer,  whose  desi^  was  to  give,  in 
Sie  person  of  Ulysses,  a  model  of  a  wise  and  intelli  ent 
tnveUer,  tells  us,  at  the  veir  opening  of  his  Odyssey, 
that  his  hero  informed  himself  very  exactlv  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  several  people  whose  cities  he 
visited,  in  which  he  ought  to  be  imitated  by  every  per- 
son, who  applies  himsdf  to  the  study  of  ustory. 

SECTION  n. 

A  geogmphlcal  desolptloihof  Asia. 

Aa  Afda  will  hereafter  be  the  principal  scene  of  the 
Iwatory  we  are  now  entering  upon,  it  may  not  be  im- 
piffoper  to  give  the  reader  such  a  general  idea  of  it,  as 
may  at  least  make  him  ac(|uaintra  with  its  most  con- 
siderable provinces  and  cities. 

The  nordiem  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia  are  less 
known  in  ancient  historjr. 

To  the  north  are  Asiatic  Sarmatia  and  Asiatic  Scy- 
tiiia,  which  answer  to  Tartary. 

Sarmatia  is  situated  between  the  river  Tanais.  which 
separates  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  river  Rha,  or 
Volga.  Scythiais  divided  inio  two  parts :  the  one  on 
tbsB,  theotfaier  on  the  other  side  of  mount  Imaus.  The 
nations  of  Scythia  best  known  to  us  are  the  Sacss  and 


The  most  eastern  parts  are,  Serica,  Cathay ;  Sina- 
an  regio,  China ;  and  India.  This  last  country  was 
better  known  anciently  than  the  two  former.  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one  on  this  side  the  Ganges, 
included  between  that  river  and  the  Indus,  which  now 
composes  the  donunions  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  the  other 
part  was  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gfoges. 

The  remaining  part  of  Asia,  of  which  much  greater 
mention  is  made  m  history,  may  be  divided  into  five  or 
~  K  parts,  taking  it  from  east  to  west. 
I.  Upper  ^a,  which  beans  at  the  river  Indus. 
I  chief  provinces  are  Gedrosia,  Carmania,  Ara- 
ia,  Drangiana,  Bactriana,  the  capital  of  which 
Bactra;  Sogdiana,  Mar§nana,  Hyrcania,  near 
^e  OcLspian  Sea ;  Parthia,  Media,  its  chief  city 
£ciMUana ;  Persia,  the  cities  of  Persepolis  and  Ely- 
mats  ;  Sosiana,  the  city  of  Susa ;  Assyria,  the  city  of 
X^incveh,  situated  on  the  river  Tigris ;  Mesopotamia, 
betvreen  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  Babylonia,  the 
city  of  Babylon  on  the  river  Euphrates. 

U.  Asia  between  the  Pontus  Euzinus  and  theCas- 
Sea.    Therein  we  may  distinguish  fourprovin- 
1.    Colchis,  the  river  Phasis,  and  mount  Caucar 
9.    Iberia.     3.    Albania;  which  two  last-men- 
provinoes  now  form  part  of  Gkorgia.    4.    The 
kter  Armenia.  This  is  separated  from  the  lesser  by 
_  Euphrates;  from  Mesopotamia  bv mount  Tan- 
0  ;    and  from  Assyria  by  mount  PHphates.     Its 
cities  are  Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  atid  the  river 
rajces  runs  through  it 

Xn.    Asia  Minor.    This  may  be  divided  into  four 
five  parts,  according  to  the  difinent  sitoation  of  its 


1.    Northward,  the  Bhox€  of  the  Pontus  Euzmos ; 
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Pontot,  mider  thred  difiefecft  fitmea*  Its  dtiet  anu 
Trapezus,  not  far  fix>m  which  are  the  people  callea 
Chaiybes  or  Chaldasi ;  Themiscyra,  a  city  on  the  rtver 
Thermodon,  and  famous  for  havms  been  the  abode  o/t 
the  Amazons.  Paphlagonia,  Bitnynia;  the  cities  of 
which  are,  Nice,  Prusa,  Nioomedia,  Cfaalcedon  op- 
posite to  Constantinople,  and  H^raclea. 

3.  Westward,  goins  down  by  the  shores  of  the 
.£gean  sea :  Mysia,  or  which  there  are  two.  The 
Lesser,  in  which  stood  Cyzicus,  Lampsacus,  Parium. 
Abydos  opposite  to  Sestos  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  the  Dardanelles ;  Dardanum,  Sigeum,  Ilionf 
or  Troy :  and  almost  on  the  opposite  side,  the  little 
island  or  Tenedok.  The  rivers  are,  the  ^sepus,  the 
Granicus,  and  the  Simois.  Mount  Idar.  This  region 
is  sometimes  call  Phiygpa  Minor,  of  whieh  Troas  ie 
part 

The  Greater  Mysia^  Antandros,  Trajanopohs, 
Adramyttium,  Pergamus.  Opposite  to  this  Mysia  ia 
the  island  of  Lesmis ;  the  cities  of  which  are,  Me- 
tiiymna,  where  the  celebrated  Arioa  was  bom ;  and 
liutvlene,  which  has  given  to  the  whole  island  iti 
modem  name  Metelin. 

iEolia.    Elea,  Cumn,  Phocea. 

Ionia.  Smyrna,  Clazomenn,  Teos,  Lebedna,  Colo* 
phon,  Ephesus,  Priene,  Miletus. 

Caria.  Laodicea,  Antiochia,  Magnesia,  Alabanda. 
The  river  Meander. 

Doris.    Halicamassus  CnidoSi 

Opposite  to  these  four  last  countries,  axe  the  isianda 
Chios,  Samos,  Pathmos,  Cos :  and  lower,  towards  the 
soath,  Rhodes. 

3.  Southward,  along  the  Mediterranean. 
Lycia,  the  cities  of  which  are,  Telmesus,  Pataii« 

The  river  Xanthus.  Here  bi»ins  monnt  Taurus, 
which  runs  the  whole  length  or  Asia,  and  assumes 
difierent  names,  acconhng  to  the  seveial  countiiea 
through  which  it  passes. 

Pamphylia.    Perga,  Aspendus,  Sida, 

Cilicia.  Seleucia,  Coryciuno,  Tarsus,  on  the  river 
Cydnup.  Opposite  to  Cihda  is  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
The  cities  are,  Salamis,  Amathus.  and  Paphos. 

4.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  going  up 
northward; 

The  Lesser  Armenia.  Comana^  Arabyza,  Me* 
litene,  SataU.  The  river  Melas,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Euphrates. 

5.  Inland : 

Cappadocia ;  the  cities  whereof  are^  Neoensareay 
Comana  Pontica,  Sebastia,  Sebastopohs,  Diocesarea^ 
Cesarea,  otherwise  called  Mazaca,  and  Tyana* 

Lycaonia  and  Isauria.    Iconium,  Isauria. 

Pisidia.    Seleucia  and  Antiochia  of  Pisidia. 

Lydia.  Its  cities  are,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadel- 
phia. The  livers  are,  Caystrus,  and  Hermus,  into 
which  the  Pactolus  empties  itself.  Mount  Sipylus  snd 
Tmolus. 

Phrygia  Major.    Synnada,  Apamia. 

IV.  Syria,  now  named  Sniia,  called  under  the  R(^ 
man  emperors  the  East,  the  chief  provinces  of  which 
are, 

1.  Palestine,  by  which  name  is  sometimes  under- 
stood all  Judea.  its  cities  are,  Jerusalem,  Samarisy 
and  Cesaiea  Palestina.  The  river  Jordan  watervit 
The  name  of  Palestine  is  also  ^en  to  the  land  of  C*- 
naam  which  extended  along  the  Mediterraneaa ;  the 
chief  cities  of  which  were  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Azoftis,  Ao- 
caron,  and  Gath. 

S.  PhcBuicia,  whose  cities  are,  Ptoleniais,  T^r^ 
Sidon,  and  Berytus.  Its  mountains,  Libanus,  an4 
Antilibanus. 

3.  Syria,  properly  so  called,  or  Antiochena ;  tfie 
cities  whereof  are,  Antiochia,  Apaaiia,  Laodicea,  and 
Seleucia. 

4.  Comagena.    The  city  of  Samosata. 

5.  Ccdlesyria,  The  dties  are.  Zeugma,  Thapsaoos, 
Palmyra,  and  Damascus. 

V.  Arabia  Petrwa.  Its  cities  are,  Petra,  and 
Bostra.    Mount  Cosiw.    Deserta.    Felix. 
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BcroBB  I  enter  imitlie  history  of  the  Peniuis 
ftod  Greciuis,  I  ahall,  1.  pn6x  here  aome  pretimmaiy 
obeenrBtione,  hy  way  of  mtrodoctioa.  8-  I  shall  laj 
down  the  plan  and  division  of  the  several  parts  of  this 
tfaiid  Tolome :  and  3.  An  abridgement  or  the  Lace- 
dmnontan  histoiy,  fiom  the  es^Ushmeot  of  their 
kin^  to  the  reign  of  Darius»  where  this  third  volume 


ARTICLE  L 

A  WerUM  of  the  liMorT  eontaiaed  in  thU  thlfd  vol 

OM  is  to  be  uMde  of  IC. 

This  tUid  volume  of  the  ancient  histoiy,  will  open 
an  entirely  new  scene  to  the  readei's  view,  not  nn- 
wofthy  his  curiosity  and  attention.  We  have  seen 
two  states  of  no  i^reat  consideration,  Media  and  Per- 
■ia,  extend  themselves  far  and  wide,  under  the  conduct 
of  C;piis,  like  a  tonent  or  a  eonflimtion ;  and,  with 
amazing  rapidity,  conquer  and  subdue  many  provinces 
and  kingdoms.  We  shall  see  now  that  vast  empire 
Betting  t£e  natkns  under  its  dominion  in  motion,  the 
Persians,  Modes,  PhcBuicians,  Egyptians,  Babylon- 
ians, Indians,  and  many  others  ;  and  falling,  with  all 
the  foiBes  of  Asia  and  the  East,  upon  a  little  country, 
of  very  small  extent,  and  destitute  of  all  foreign  assut- 
anee ;  I  mean  Greece.  When,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
behold  so  many  nations  united  together,  such  prepara- 
tions of  war  made  for  several  years  with  so  much  dili- 
gence ;  innumerable  armies  by  sea  and  land,  and  such 
fleets,  as  the  sea  could  haidlv  contain :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  two  weak  cities,  Alhens  ana  LacediBmon, 
abandoned  by  all  their  allies,  and  left  almost  entirely 
to  themselves ;  have  we  not  reason  to  believe,  that  these 
two  little  cities  are  going  to  be  utterly  destroyed  and 
swallowed  up  by  so  formidable  an  enemy ;  and  that 
no  fooUteps  orthernvrillbe  left  remaining?  And 
yet  we  shaU  find  that  they  will  prove  victorious ;  and 
oy  their  invincible  courase,  and  the  several  battles 
they  gain  both  by  sea  and  land,  will  make  the  Persian 
empire  lay  aside  all  tbou^ts  of  ever  again  turnmg 
tiieir  arms  against  Greece. 

The  history  of  the  war  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Greeks  will  iUostraie  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  that 
A  is  not  the  number,  but  the  valour  of  the  troops,  and 
tbo  conduct  of  the  generals,  on  which  depends  the 
•ueiess  of  military  expeditions.    The  reader  will  ad- 
mire Uie  surprising  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the 
great  liaen  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  afiairs,  whom 
neither  aSl  the  world  in  motion  against  them  could  de- 
ject, nor  th9  greatest  misfortunes  disconcert ;  who  un- 
4ertook,  vriCk  ahandftil  of  men,  to  make  head  against 
innumerable  hnnies;  who,   notwithstanding  such  a 
prodigbui  ineqtality  of  forces,  dared  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess; who  even  compelled  victory  to  declare  on  the 
side  of  merit  and  virtue  ;  and  taught  all  succeeding 
generations  what  infinite  rtoources  are  to  be  found  in 
vmdence,  valour,  and  experience;  in  a  zeal  for 
fiber^  and  our  country ;  in  the  love  of  our  duty ; 
tad  in  all  the  sentiments  of  noble  and  generous  souls. 


This  war  of  the  Pernaas  against  the  Gnciana  wiA 
be  followed  by  another  amongst  the  Greeks  'theraed ve» 
but  of  a  very  dblferent  kind  fiiom  the  former.  In  thelal* 
ter,  there  will  scarce  be  any  actions,  but  what  in  appear- 
ance are  of  Uttle  consequence  and  seemin^y  unworthy 
of  a  reader's  curiosity  who  is  fond  of  ^reat  events  :  in 
this  he  will  meet  with  little  besides  pnvatequarrels  be- 
tween certain  cities,  or  some  small  commonwealths ; 
some  hiconsidaable  sieges  (excepting  thatof  Syracuse, 
one  of  tfarts  most  important  related  in  ancient  history,) 
though  several  of  tnese  sieges  were  of  no  short  dursr 
tion ;  some  battles  between  armies,  where  the  numbers 
were  small,  and  but  little  blood  shed|    What  is  it  thel^ 
that  has  rendered  iheae  wars  so  frmous  in  history  7 
Sallnst  informs  us  in  these  words :  **  The  actions  of 
the  Athenians  doubtless  were  great ;  and  yet  I  beUere 
they  were  somewhat  less  than  Tame  will  have  us  con- 
ceive of  them.    But  because  Athens  abounded  in  noble 
writers  the    acts  of   that  republic  are    celebrated 
throughout  thv  whole  worid  as  most  glorious  ;  and 
the  gallantry  of  those  heroes  who  performed  them,  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  bethought  as  transcendent  as 
the  eloquence  of  those  who  have  described  them.*** 

Sallost,  though  jealous  enough  of  the  ^ory  the  R<»- 
mans  had  acouired  by  a  series  <?  distinsuisbed  actions, 
with  which  uieir  history  abounds,  yet  does  justice  in 
this  passa^  to  the  Grecians,  by  acknowledging  that 
their  exploits  were  truly  §reat  and  illustrious,  uou|^ 
somewhat  inferior,  in  his    opinion,    to  their  fame^ 
What  is  then  this  foreign  and  borrowed  lustre,  which 
the  Athenian  actions  have  derived  from  the  eloquence 
of  their  historians?    It  is,  that  the  whole  umverse 
agrees  in  looking  upon  them  as  tl^e  ereatest    and 
most  glorious  that  ever  were  performed :  Per  terranmu 
orhemJithmienshm  facta  pro  maximis  cblebrantur 
All  nations,  sauced  and  enchanted  as  it  were  with  the 
beauties  of  the  Greek  authors,  think  that  people's  ex- 
ploits superior  to  any  thin^  that  was  ever  done  by  any 
other  nation.  This,  accordmg  to  Sallust,  is  the  service 
which  the  Greek  authors  have  done  the  Athenians,  by 
their  excellent  manner  of  describing  their  actions ;  ana 
very  unhappy  it  is  for  us,  that  our  mstory,  for  want  of 
similiar  assistance,  has  left  a  thousand  brilliant  sc* 
tions  and  fine  sayings  unrecorded,  which  would  have 
been  put  in  the  strongest  light  by  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity, and  have  done  great  honour  to  our  country. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
are  not  always  to  judge  of  the  value  of  an  action^ 

the  merit  of  the  persons  who  shared  in  it,  by  the  i . 

portance  of  the  event.  It  is  rather  in  suchmegeB  and 
engagements  as  we  find  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
PeToponnesian  war,  that  the  conduct  and  ahihtieB  of  a 


^  Atheniensium  res  gestn^  ricuU  ego  e3astiino,  satis ^- 

pie  magnificBBque  fuenint ;  vertim  aliquanlo  minores  tamen, 
qukm  tuoA  feruntur.  Sed  quia  proven^re  ibi  scriptormQ 
magna  ingenia,  per  terrarum  orDem  Athenicnsiuin  ftkcta. 
pro  maximiB  celebrantur.  Ita  eonioi,  qan  fecftre,  virtua 
tanta  habetur,  qaantHm,  (am  verbis  potnere  extotWr^ 
I  pftBclara  ingenia.    SaOtat.  in  BtU,  Cmtin, 
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genanl  are  trnl j  conspicuoos.  Acoordin^y,  it  n  o)>- 
serred,  that  it  was  duefly  at  the  head  of  small  annies, 
and  in  countries  of  no  great  extent,  that  our  hest  gene- 
lals  of  the  last  age  displayed  their  great  capacity,  and 
showed  themselves  not  infetior  to  the  most  celebrated 
captains  of  antiquity.  In  actions  of  this  sort  chance 
has  no  ehare.  and  does  not  cover  any  ovenishts  that 
are  committed.  Every  thing  is  conducted  and  carried 
en  by  the  prudence  of  the  generaL  He  is  truly  the 
soul  of  the  forces,  which  neither,  act  nor  move  but  by 
his  direction.  He  sees  every  tning,  and  is  present 
every  where.  Nothing  escapes  his  vigilance  and  at- 
tention. Orders  are  seasonably  given,  and  seasona- 
bly ezcuted.  Contrivances,  stratagems,  false  marches, 
real  or  feigned  attacks,  encampments,  decampments ; 
in  a  word,  every  thine  depends  npon  him  alone. 

On  this  account,  me  reading  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rians, such  as  Thucydidea,  Xenophon,  and  Polybius, 
is  of  infinite  service  to  young  officers ;  because  those 
historians,  who  were  also  excellent  conunanders,  enter 
into  all  the  paiticulais  of  the  events  which  they  relate^ 
and  lead  the  readers,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand,  through  all 
the  sieges  and  battles  they  describe ;  showing  tnem, 
by  the  example  of  the  greatest  generals  of  antiquity, 
and  by  a  kind  of  anticipated  experience,  in  what  man- 
ner war  is  to  be  carriecl  on. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  regard  to  military  exploits,  that 
the  Grecian  history  aiforas  Vis  such  excellent  models. 
We  shall  there  find  celebrated  legislators,  able  politi- 
dans,  magistrates  bom  for  government,  men  that  have 
excelled  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  philosophers  that  car- 
ried their  inquiries  as  far  as  was  posBibte  in  those 
euly  ages,  and  who  have  left  us  such  maxims  of 
morality,  as  might  put  many  Christians  to  the  blush. 

It  is  true,  these  very  philosophers,  notwithstanding 
their  penetration  in  some  points,  were  entirely  blind 
and  ignorant  as  to  others,  even  to  the  degree  of  con- 
testing some  of  the  most  evident  principles  of  the  law 
of  nature ;  and  very  often  sufiered  their  practice  to  belie 
their  doctrine,  and  themselves  to  fall  into  the  most  gross 
irregularities.    The  Divine  Providence  permitted  it 
so  to  be,  and  thought  fit  to  ^ve  them  up  to  a  reprobate 
mind,  in  order  to  punish  their  pride,  ana  to  teacn  us  by 
their  example,  what  enormities  men  are  capable  of, 
even  the  wisest  and  most  knowing,  when  they  are  lefl 
to  their  own  weakness  and  natural  depravity ;  and 
from  what  an  aby  rathe  mercy  of  our  Divine  Mediator 
has  delivered  us.    But  though  diey  fell  into  some  er- 
rors, both  with  respect  to  the  understanding  and  the 
fac«rt,  which  we  are  obliged  to  detest ;  yet  that  Hoes 
not  hinder  their  books  mm  containing  many  excel- 
lent maxims,  which,  according  to  St.  Austin,^  we  are 
entitled  to  claim  as  a  benefit  appertaining  to  us,  in  the 
0ame  manner  as  the  Israelites,  when  they  came  out  of 
E^pt,  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils  thereof :  for 
thiis  nas  been  the  practice  of  all  the  saints  :  '*  Ipsi 
Gr«ntiles  siquid  divmum  et  rectum  in  doctrinis  suis 
habere  potuerunt,  noniraprobaverunt  sancti  nostri.*" 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  vir- 
tooxis  actions  of  the  heathens,  whereof  we  shall  find 
a   ^reat  abundance  in  the  Grecian  history.    We  are 
tola  by  St.  Austin,*  that  according  to  the  rule  of  '}V&- 
tice,  seeundwn  justUuB  regvianij  we  ought  to  be  so  far 
finom  blaming  and  condemning  those  actions,  that  we 
are  obliged  in  reason  to  commend  and  extol  them.  Not 
that  Chose  actions  were  good  and  laudable  in  every  re- 
apect;  St.  Austin'*  was  very  far  from  entertaining 


St.  Aug.  do  doctr.  chris.  I.  ri.  c.  40« 
JOe  bapt^  con.  Donat.  1.  vi.  c.  87. 
Habendi  sunt  in  eorani  numero,  quorum  etiam  im- 
jtn,  nee  Detun  vorum  veraciter  just^que  colentiam, 
ff—m  tamen  (kctji  vel  le^mus,  vel  no^mus,  vel  audimns, 
secundum  justitiv  regulam  no  soliim  vituperare  non 
muB,  veriim  etiam  merito  recteqoe  laudamus.    St, 
.  lib,  de  8pir,  et  Hi.  n.  48. 
I4'o>veris  itaque  no  oflSciis  sed  finibus  li  vetiks  discern 
'mm  esse  viitutes.    Officium  autem  est,  quod  faciendum 
finis  ver^,  propter  quod  laciendnm  est.    /d.  eontr,  /a. 
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such  an  opinion.  He  looked  upon  them  only  as  good 
in  their  nature,  and  with  respect  to  the  duty  of  the 
agents :  but  as  to  the  end,  for  which  they  were  done, 
tmit  fktber  thought  them  very  blameable,  because  they 
were  not  directed  to  the  glory  of  God.  These  men 
had  no  recourse  to  tiie  true  God,  (for  him  they  did  not 
know)  nor  was  it  to  him  they  addressed  themselves 
for  wisdom  in  their  counsels,  success  in  their  under- 
takings, the  improvement  of  their  talents  or  their  virtue. 
It  was  not  to  the  true  G^  they  returned  thanks  for 
these  blessings,  nor  did  they  give  him  the  glory  of 
them  by  an  humble  acknowledgment  They  did  not 
consider  him,  either  as  the  source  and  principle,  or  as 
the  end  of  all  the  good  they  were  capable  of  doing. 
Their  best  actions  were  corrupted,  eitner  by  self-love 
or  ingratitude;  they  could  not  therefore  be  available 
towards  salvation,  which  is  on^to  be  obtained  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  according  to  the  same  &- 
ther,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  Christians,  bo  A  for  their 
instruction  and  the  regulation  of  their  manners,  to 
have  the  virtuous  actions  of  the  heathens  laid  before 
them  m  their  full  light,  provided  they  set  not  too  high  a 
value  upon  them :  *  for  what  the  same  father  says  of 
the  virtues  of  the  ancient  Romans,  may  undoubtedly 
be  applied  with  equal  reason  to  those  of  the  Grecians. 

He  employs  a  whole  chapter^  and  that  a  pretty  Ions 
one,  in  pointing  out  the  most  illustrious  actions  ana 
signal  virtues  of  that  people ;  as  their  love  of  the 
public  good — their  devoted  attachment  to  their  coun- 
try— ^their  constancy  in  suffering  the  most  cruel  tor- 
ments, and  even  death  itself—tlrair  noble  and  gene- 
rous disinterestedness — ^Iheir  esteeming  and  choosing 
poverty — ^their  profound  reverence  for  religion  and  the 
^ods.  He  makes  several  reflections  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  well  deserve  a  place  here. 

In  the  first  place  he  supposeth,  that  it  was  in  order 
to  recompense  the  Romans  for  all  these  virtues,  which 
yet  were  virtues  only  in  name  and  appearance,  that 
the  divine  provfdence  gave  them  the  empire  of  the  uni- 
verse, a  recompense  very  suitable  to  their  deserts^ 
and  with  whicn  they  were  weak  enough  to  be  con- 
tented. For  the  same  reason  he  sopposes**  Godthoug^t 
fit  to  let  tbeir  name  be  so  glorious,  and  so  much  es- 
teemed by  all  nations  and  in  all  ases,.that  so  many 
great  and  illustrious  actions  sfaoula  not  pass  entirely 
unrewarded. 

In  the  second  place  be  observes,  that  such  virtues, 

totwithstandinff  tneir  being  fklse,  are  of  public  advan- 
ige  to  mankind,  and  that  they  enter  into  the  secret 
desi/^s  of  God  towards  theponLahing  or  rewarding 
of  his  creatures.  The  love  or  glory,  which  is  a  vice^ 
yet  serves  to  suppress  many  other  vices,  of  a  more 
hurtful  and  mischievous  nature,  such  as  injustice,  vio- 
lence, and  cruelty.  And  can  it  be  questioned,  whe- 
ther a  magistrate,  a  governor  of  a  province,  or  a  sove- 
reign, that  are  gentle,  patient,  just,  chaste,  and  bene- 
ficent though  merely  upon  human  motives  of  interest 
or  vain  glory,  are  not  infinitely  more  serviceable  to 
the  commonwealth,  than  they  would  be,  if  they  were 
destitute  of  those  external  appearances  and  shadows 
of  virtue;  and  whether  men  of  such  dispositions  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  presents  of  hea- 
ven ?^  We  may  the  better  judge  of  this  matter,  if 
we  only  compare  such  magistrates  and  princes  with 
those  of  a  contrary  character,  who,  laying  aside  all 
honour  and  probity,  despising  reputation,  and  tram- 

■- ■ ^- — ■^^- — • ^^ ■ " — — • — • —  , 

Hftn,  lib.  ir.  c.  S.  n.  21.    Non  «ret  in  eis  vera  justitis,  quia 
non  actibus  >ed  finibus  pensantur  ofScia.    /6td.  n.  26. 

•  St.  Aust.  de  civ.  Dei,  lib.  v.  c.  18, 

*  8i  Romanis  Deus  neque  banc  terrenam  gtoriam  ex- 
oellentiasimi  imperii  concederet,  non  redderetur  merces 
bonis  artibus  eorum,  (i.  e.  jirtutibus)  quibus  ul  tantam 
gloriam  pervenire  niteoantuff  At  non  est  quod  de  tumml 
et  veri  Dei  justitia  conquerantur ;  perceperunt  mercedem 
suam.    /bta.  cap.  15. 

^  Constat  eos,  qui  cives  non  sint  ciri talis  eteme,  utilio* 
res  esse  terrene  ciTitatiquando  habent  virtutem  velipeam, 
quam  si  nee  ipsam.    8i.  Ami,  dt  cu^.  Dm^  Ub.  v.  can.  19. 
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pUnff  iipoii  tha  mort  fltcrodlkwi,  acknowledge  no  oflier 
but  toeir  brutal  paaaiona ;  who  are,  in  a  wora,  a uch  as 
God  in  bis  wmtb  ae^  over  a  people  be  intends  to 
punisb,  and  wbicb  be  thinka  wortby  of  sucb  masters. 
Et  taiibut  quidan  dofninandt  potestasnon  doltir  Ntn 
wunwd  DeifrondmHay  q^md9  res  hunuauuytdicat  UtU" 
Jnts  donwiii  digUfOB.^ 

Tbe  tbiid  and  last  reflection  tbia  fatber  makes,  and 
whiob  is  tbe  moet.peitinent  to  my  subject,  and  to  tbe 
end  I  propose  in  writing  tbis  Ancient  History,  relates 
to  tbe  use  tbat  ouebtto  be  made  of  tbe  praises  given 
to  the  virtuous  beatnfsns. 

Itsbowswbat  advantage  a  prudent  reader  abould 
leap  from  tbe  relation  of  the  great  exploits  and  virtu- 
ous actions  of  tbe  Grecians,  wbicb  will  be  tbe  princi- 
pal subject  of  tbia  and  the  following  volumes.  When 
we  see  these  men  sacrificing  their  estates  and  fortunes 
to  the  relief  of  ^eir  fellow-citizena,  their  lives  to  the 
preservation  of  the  state,  and  even  their  fame  and 
glory  to  the  public  ^ood ;  when  we  see  them  practising 
Uke  most  arouous  virtues,  and  that  on  motives  purely 
human,  in  order  to  acquire  a  transient  reputation ; 
what  reproaches  ought  we  not  to  make  to  ourselves, 
and  bow  much  oi^^ht  we  to  be  ashamed,  if  professing  a 
religion,  that  recommends  itself  to  us  by  tne  promises 
of  eternal  rewards,  and  has  such  powerful  motives  to 
enforce  our  love  and  gratitude,  we  however  want  the 
courage  and  resolution  to  practise  tbe  same  virtues  7 
And  u  we  are  so  happy  as  to  fulfil  our  engagements 
and  duty,  how  can  we  be  proud  of  it,  when  we  consi- 
der how  much  greater  things  were  done  on  a  motive  of 
mere  vain-cloiy ,  by  men  wno  knew  not  God,  and  who 
confined  au  tfaleir  desires  to  the  goods  of  this  present 
life?' 

This  then,  according  to  St  Austin^  is  the  principal 
use  to  be  made  of  the  stndy  and  reading  oi  m-ofane 
history:  nor  did  the  divine  providence'  soner  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  become  so  fiunous  and  illus- 
trious, but  in  order  to  ffive  the  greater  weight  to  those 
ezamplea  of  virtue  wiu  wbicb  their  history  abounds, 
that  by  our  reading  them  with  seriousness  and  atten- 
tion, we  should  learn  from  the  love  they  bore  to  an 
earthly  -country,  and  to  a  glory  of  so  short  a  duration, 
what  longing  we  ought  to  nave  after  an  heavenly 
country,  where  an  eternity  of  happiness  waits  us. 

If  tbe  virtues  of  those  who  are  celebrated  in  history 
nay  serve  us  for  models  in  tbe  conduct  of  our  lives ; 
theu:  vices  and  failings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  no  less 
proper  to^  caution  and  instruct  us ;  and  tbe  strict  re- 
gard, which  an  historian  is  obliged  to  pay  to  truthf 
wi\\  not  allow  him  to  dissemble  the  latter,  through  fear 
of  eclipsing  the  lustre  of  tbe  former.  Kor  does  what 
I  here  advance  contradict  the  rule  laid  down  by  Plu- 
tarch,'* on  tbe  same  subject,  in  his  preface  to  the  life  of 
Cimon.    He  requires,  tbat  the  illustrious  actions  of 

great  men  be  represented  in  their  full  light  j  but  as  to 
le  faults,  which  may  sometimes  escape  them  through 
passion  or  surprise,  or  into  which  they'may  be.  drawn 
Dy  the  necessity  of  aflbirs,'  considering  tnem  rather 
as  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  wanting  to  their  vir- 
tue, than  as  vices  or  cnmes  that  proc^  from  any 
corruption  of  tbe  heart :  such  imperfections  as  these, 
he  would  have  the  historian,  out  of  compassion  to  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  which  produces  nothing 
entirely  perfect,  content  himself  with  touching  very 

^  St.  Aust.  de  dv.  Dei,  Ub.  v.  cap.  19. 

'  Ideo  nobis  propostta.  soot  necessarie  commaiitionis 
exempla,  ut^  si  virtutesj  quarum  ists  utcuoque  sunt  simi- 
les, qaas  isti  procivitatis  lerrens  gloria  tenuerunt,  pro  Dei 
glfMiflsissima  civitate  non  lenuenmus,  pudore  pungamnr ; 
si  tenaMimus,  superinA  noa  extollamur.  Ibid,  c.  18.  ' 

'  Ut  cives  steriMB  illius  dvitatis,  quamdiu  bic  peregri- 
BSntur  diligeotur  et  lobrift  ilia  intueantur  exempls,  et  vi- 
deant  quanta  dilectio  dobeatA  supernae  patrias  propter  vi- 
tam  sternam,  si  tantam  &  suis  civibus  terrena  dilecta  est 

*  In  Cim.  p.  479, 490. 
'  *£XX</fi^sra  /idAXey  ifcrfjt  vivos  ^  naidas  voyiyfdl^rat 


lil^tly  ;  in  the  aanie  mamier  ai  an  aMe  pamteri 
be  haa  a  fine  face  to  draw,  in  which  he  finds  some  lit 
tie  blemish  or  defect,  does  neither  entirely  auppresa  it, 
nor  think  himself  obliged  to  represent  it  witn  a  strict 
esactness;  because  the  one  would  apoil  the  beauty  of 
the  picture,  and  thewlher  would  deatrov  the  likeneaa. 
The  very  oompariaon  Plutarch  uses^  snows  that  ha 
speaka  only  of  slight  and  excusable  ^ulis.  But  aa  to 
actions  of  injustice,  ^violence,  and  brutality,  they  ought 
not  to  be  concealed  nor  disguised  on  any  pietenoe ; 
nor  can  we  suppose,-  that  the  same  privilege  should  be 
allowed  in  history  as  in  painting,  which  invented  the  pa^ 
file,  to  represent  the  sioe  face  of  a  prince  who  bad  loat 
one  eye,  and  bv  that  means  ingeniously  concealed  so 
disagreeable  a  deformity.  History,  the  most  esoential 
rule  of  which  is  sincerity,  will  by  no  means  admit  of 
auch  indulgences,  as  indeed  would  deprive  it  of  ita 
greatest  advantage.' 

Shame,  reproach,  infamy,  hatred,  and  the  execra- 
tions of  tbe  public,  which  are  the  inseparable  attendants 
on  criminal  and  brutal  actions,  are  no  less  proper  to 
excite  a  horror  for  vice,  than  the  ^lory,  which  perpe 
tually  attends  good  actions,  is  to  mspire  us  wiu  the 
love  of  virtue.  And  these,  according  to  Tacitus,  are 
the  two  ends  which  every  historian  ought  to  propoec 
to  himself  by  making  a  judicious  choice  of  what  ia 
most  extraordinary  b^  in  good  and  evil,  in  order  to 
occasion  that  pubuc  homage  to  be  paid  to  virtue  which 
is  justly  due  to  it,  and  to  create  tiie  jgreater  abhorrence 
for  vice,  on  account  of  tbat  eternal  infamy  that  attends 
it^ 

The  history  which  I  am  writing  furnishes  but  toe 
many  examplea  of  the  latter  sort  With  respect  ta 
the  Persians,  it  will  appear,  by  what  ia  aaid  of  their 
kings,  that  those  princes  whose  power  haa  no  other 
bounds  than  those  of  their  will,  often  abandon  them*  ^ 
selves  to  all  their  passions ;  that  nothing  is  more  difloe*  * 
cult  than  to  resist  the  illusions  of  a  man's  own  great- 
ness, and  the  flatteries  of  those  that  surround  nim ; 
that  the  liberty  of  gratifying  all  one's  desires,  and  of 
doing  evil  with  impunity,  is  a  dangerous  situation ;  that 
the  best  dispositions  can  hardly  withstand  such  a  temp- 
tation ;  that  even  after  having  begun  their  career  nt- 
vourably,  they  are  insensibly  corrupted  by  sofbiess  and 
efieminacy,  bv  pride,  and  Iheir  aversion  to  aincere 
counsels  j  and  that  it  rarely  happens  they  are  wise 
enough  to  consider,  that,  when  they  find  themaelvee 
exalted  above  all  laws  and  restraints,  they  stand  theo 
most  in  need  of  moderation  and  wisdom,  both  in  re- 
gard to  themselves  and  others ;  and  that  in  such  a  aitu- 
ation  they  ought  to  be  doubly  wise  and  doubly  strong, 
in  order  to  set  bounds  within,  by  their  reason,  to  a 
power  that  has  none  without 

With  respect  to  the  Grecians,  the  Peloponnenan 
war  will  show  the  miserable  efiects  of  their  intestine 
divisions,  and  the  fatal  excesses  into  which  the^were 
led  by  their  thirst  of  dominion ;  scenes  of  injustice,  in- 
gratitude, and  perfidy,  tosetfaer  with  the  open  violation 
of  treaties,  or  mean  aitmces  and  unworthy  tricka  to 
I  elude  their  execution.  It  will  show,  how  scandalonaly 
the  lAcedsmbnians  and  Athenians  debased  thenw 
selves  to  the  Barbarians,  in  order  to  beg  aids  of  money 
from  them :  how  shamefully  the  great  deliverers  of 
Greece  renounced  the  glory  of  alTtheir  past  labours 
and  exploits,  by  stooping  and  making  toeir  court  to 
haughty  and  insolent  satiapse,  and  by  going  succes- 
sive^, with  a  kind  of  emulation,  to  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  the  common  enemy,  whom  they  had  so  o& 
ten  conquered :  and  in  what  manner  they  employed 
tbe  succours  they  obtained  from  them,  in  oppressing 

'  Habet  in  pictiir&  speciem  iota  facies.  Appellea  t^ 
men  imaginemAntigoni  latere  tuittiin  altero  oeiendit,  at 
aznissi  oculi  deformitas  lateret    QmniU,  1.  ii.  c.  IS.    . 

V  Bxequi  sententias  hand  institoi,  niii  insignes  per  ho. 
nestum,  aut  notabili  dedecore :  quod  pracipttum  munus 
umaliuin  reor,  ne  virtotes  sileaotur,  ulqoe  pravis  dictis  fao- 
tiique  ex  posteritate  et  iafamit  aMtas  sit  TociL  ewwal.  •» 
iii.  c.  65. 
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their  ancient  ■Jties,  and  Mtending  )beir  own  tanftoiies 
by  unjust  and  violent  mediods. 

On  both  sides  and  sometAnes  in  the  same  person, 
we  shall  find  a  svrprisins  mixture  of  good  and  bad, 
of  Tirtues  and  vices,  of  glorious  actions  and  mean 
sentiments ;  and  sometimes,  perhape,  we  shall  be  rea- 
dy to  aak  ourselves,  whether  these  can  be  the  iame 
persons  and  the  ssme  people,  of  whom  sach  diflbrent 
things  are  related ;  and  wnether  it  be  possible,  that 
such  a  bright  and  sUning  light,  and  such  thick  clouds 
of  smoke  and  darimess,  can  proceed  from  the  same 
source? 

I  relate  things  as  I  find  them  in  ancient  authors ;, 
and  the  pictures  I  present  the  reader  with  are  alwa3rs 
drswn  after  those  original  monuments,  which  history 
has  transmitted  to  us  concerning  the  persons  I  speak 
ef ;  and,  I  might  likewise  add,  after  human  nature  it- 
self. But,  in  my  opinion,  even  this  medley  of  good  and 
evil,  though  very  odd  in  itself^  may  be  ofgieat  advan- 
ttge  to  us,  and  serve  as  a  preservative  against  a  dan- 
^  sufficiently  common  ana  natural.  For  if  we  found, 
other  in  any  nation  or  particular  persons,  a  probity 
and  a  nobleness  of  sentiments  always  uniform,  and 
6ee  from  all  blemish  and  weakness,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  heathenism  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducmg  real  and  perfect  virtues,  though  our  religion 
teaches  us,  that  these  virtues  we  most  admire  among 
the  heathens,  are  really  no  more  than  the  shadow  and 
^pearance  oi  theia.  But  when  we  see  the  defects 
and  imperfections,  the  vices  and  crimes,  and  those 
sometimes  of  the  blackest  die,  that  are  intermixed  with, 
and  often  veiy  closely  follow  thar  most  virtuous  ac- 
tione,  we  are  taught  to  moderate  our  esteem  and  ad- 
nuration  of  them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  we 
commend  what  appears  noble,  worthy,  ahd  great, 
among  the  Pagans,  not  prodigally  to  pay  to  the  phan- 
tom of  virtue  that  entire  and  unreserved  homage,  which 
is  only  due  to  virtue  itself. 

With  these  restrictions!  desire  to  be  understood, 
when  I  praise  the  great  men  of  antiquity  and  their  il- 
lustrious actions ;  and  if,  contrary  to  my  intention,  any 
expressions  should  escape  me,  which  may  seem  to  ex- 
ceed these  bounds,  I  desire  the  reader  to  interpret  them 
candidly,  and  reduce  them  to  their  just  value  and  mean- 
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THE  OBMBRAL  PLAN  AND  DIVI810II  OF  THE   THIBD  VO- 

LUMX. 

The  history  contained  in  this  third  volume,  includes 
tiie  space  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years,  during 
the  leigns  of  six  kings  of  Persia :  Darius,  the  first  of 
the  name,  the  son  of  Hystaspes ;  Xerxes  the  first ; 
Aitaxerxes,  sumamed  Longimanus ;  Xerxes  the  se- 
cond ;  SogdianuB  (these  two  last  reis^tied  but  a  very 
little  time ;)  and  Darius  the  second^  commonly  called 
Darius  Nothus.  This  history  begins  at  the  year  of 
the  world  3483,  and  extends  to  the  year  3600.  As  this 
whole  period  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  I 
AaH  also  divide  it  into  two  distinct  books. 

The  first  part,  which  consists  of  ninety  yem,  ex- 
tends from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the 
first,  to  tiie  forty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  the  same 
year  in  which  the  Peloponnesian  war  began  ;  that  is, 
from  the  year  of  the  world  3483,  to  the  year  3573. 
Tliia  part  efaiefly  contains  the  difibrent  ent^rises  and 
expeditions  of  the  Persians  against  Greece,  which 
never  produced  more  great  men  and  great  events,  nor 
erer  displayed  more  conspicuous  or  more  solid  virtues. 
Hen  will  be  seen  the  famous^  battles  of  Marathon, 
>yl8,  Artemisi^im,  Salamis,  Plataea,  Mycale, 
^^^^  _Jen,  fcc.  Here  the  n^ost  eminent  commanders 
<ir  Qreece  sijgndized  their  courage ;  Miltiades,  Leoni- 
das,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Cimon,  Pausanias, 
Pericles,  Thucydides,  &c 

To  enable  the  reader    the  more  easily  to  reoeuect 
what  psBsed  withm  the  space  of  time  among  the  Jews, 
tlso  among  the  Romania  the  history  of  both, 


whidh  nations  is  entiniy  feragn  to  that  of  the  Pei^ 
sians  and  Greeks,  I  shall  here  set  down  in  few  woida 
the  principal  epochas  relating  to  them. 

BPOCBAS  or  THE  JEWISH  BISTORT. 

The  people  of  God  were  at  this  time  returned  Irom 
their  Babylonish  captivity  to  Jerusalem,  un^erthe  con- 
duct of  Zorobabel.  Umer  is  of.  opinion  thit  the  his- 
tory of  Esther  ought  to  be  placed  in  Uie  reign-of  Darius. 
Tlie  Ismelites,  under  the  shadow  of  tiiis  prince's  pro- 
tection, an<f  animated  by  the  earnest  exnertations  of 
the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechaiiah,  did  at  last  finish 
the  building  of  w  temple,  which  had  been  interrupted 
for  many  years  by  the  cabals  of  their  enemies.  Ar- 
taxerxes was  no  less  fkvourable  to  the  Jews  than 
Darius:  he  first  of  all  sent  Ezn  to  Jerusalem,  who 
restored  the  public  worship,  and  the  observation  of  the 
law ;  then  Nehemiah,  who  caused  walls  to  be  built 
round  the  city,  and  fortified  it  against  4he  attacks  of 
their  neighbours,  who  weretealous«f  its  reviving  grea^ 
ness.  It  is  thought  that  Malachi,  the  last  of  &  pro- 
phets, was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  or  that  he 
prophesied  not  long  after  him. 

This  interval  of  the  sacred  history  extends  firnn  the 
reign  of  Darius  I.  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Dvios  Nothus ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  of  the 
world  3485,  to  the  year  3581.  After  which  the  Scrip- 
ture  is  entirely  silent,  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

EPOCHAS  OF  THE  EOMAK  HI9T0KT. 

The  first  year  of  Darius  L  was  the  S33d  of  the  buHd- 
ing  of  Rome.  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  then  on  the 
throne,  and  about  ten  years  afterwards  was  expelled, 
when  the  consular  government  was  substituted  to  that 
of  the  kings.  In  Uie  succeeding  part  of  this  period 
happened  the  war  against  Porsenna;  the  creation  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  Coriolanus's  retreat  among 
the  Volsd,  and  the  war  that  ensued  thereupon  j  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  against  the  Latins,  the  Veientes, 
the  Volsci,  and  other  neighbouring  nations ;  the  death 
of  Virginia  under  the  Decemvirate ;  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  people  and  senate  about  marriages  and  the 
consulship,  which  occasioned  the  creating  of  military 
tribunes  instead  of  consuls.  This  period  c7  time  termi- 
nates in  the  323d  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

The  second  part,  which  consiste  of  twenty-sevea 
years,  extends  from  the  43d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 

S' menus,  to  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus ;  that  is,  fivm 
e  year  of  the  world  3573,  to  the  year  3600.  It  con- 
tains the  first  nineteen  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  which  continued  twenty-seven,  of  Which  Greeoe 
and  Sicily  were  the  seat,  and  whovin  the  Greeks, 
who  had  before  triumphed  over  the  Barbarians,  tumea 
their  arms  against  eacn  other.  Among  the  Athenians, 
Pericles,  Nicias,  and  Alcibiades ;  among  the  Lace* 
demonians,  Brasidas,  Gylippus,  and  Lysander,  ^s- 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  most  extraordinary  man^ 
ner. 

Rome  continues  to  be  agitated  by  different  disputes 
between  the  senate  and  Sie  people  Towards  tiie 
end  of  this  period,  and  about  tne  350th  year  of  Romei 
the  Romans  formed  the  siege  of  Veji,  mkkh  lasteu 
ten  years. 

ARTICLE  m. 

AN  ABRIDOMENT  OF  THE  LACEDJBMONIAM  RI8TOET9 
raOM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THEIR  EINOS,  TO  THE 
REION    OF  DARIUS  THE  FIRST,  EfNO  OF  PER8U. 

I  have  already  observed^  that 
eighty  years  after  the  tekingof       A.  M.  MOOl 
Troy,  the  Heraclide,  that  is,  the    Ant  J.  C.  1104 
descendante  of  Hercules,  return- 
ed into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  made  themselves  ma*' 
ten  of  Laeedaemon,  wliere  two  brothers,  Eui^rstiienes 
and  Procles,  sons  of  Aristodemus,  reigned  jointly  U^ 
gether.    Herodotus  observes,*  that  these  two  brothers 
were,  during  their  whole  lives,  at  variance ;  and  thttt 

'  Libuvi.  cfit* 
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rnhnoft  all  their  descendanto  inherited  the  like  ditpoei- 
tion  of  mutual  hatred  and  antipathj ;  so  true  it  is, 
that  the  ■overeijgn  power  will  admit  c»  no  partnership, 
and  that  two  kings  will  always  be  too  many  for  one 
kingdom !  However,  after  the  death  of  these  two, 
ihe  descendanta  of  both  still  continued  to  sway  the 
sceptre  jointly :  and  what  is  very^  remarkable,  these 
two  braDches  subsisted  for  near  nine  hundred  years, 
fiom  the  return  of  the  HetaeUda  into  the  Peloponnesus, 
to  the  death  of  Cleomenes,  and  supplied  Sparta  with 
kings  without  interruption,  and  that  geneiaUv  in  a  re- 
gular succession  from  father  to  son,  especially  in  the 
Slder  branch  of  the  family. 

The  Origin  and  Condition  qf  the  Etota,  or  Eehts. 

When  the  LacedsBmonians  first  began  to  settle  in 
Peloponnesus,  they  met  with  great  opposition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  tnej^  were  oblig- 
ed to  subdue  one  after  another  by  force  of  arms,  or  ro- 
ceive  into  their  alliance  on  easy  and  equitable  terms, 
with  the  imposition  of  a  small  tribute.  Strabo^  speaks 
of  a  city  called  Elos,  not  far  from  Sparta,  which,  af- 
ter having  submitted  to  the  yoke,  as  others  had  done, 
revolted  openly,  and  refused  to  pay  the  tribute.  Agis, 
the  son  oi  Eurysthenes,  newly  settled  on  the  throne, 
was  sensible  d  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this  first 
revolt,  and  therefore  immediately  marched  with  an 
army  against  them,  together  with  Sons,  his  collesjgue. 
They  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which  after  a  pretty  long 
liasistance,  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
This  prince  thought  it  proper  to  make  such  an  exam- 
ple 01  them  as  should  mtimidate  all  their  neighbours, 
and  deter  them  from  the  like  attempts,  and  yet  not 
alienate  their  minds  by  too  cruel  a  treatment ;  for 
which  reason  he  put  none  to  death.  He  spared  the 
lives  of  all  the  inhabitants,  but  at  the  same  time  d^ 
prived  them  of  their  liberty,  and  reduced  them  all 
to  a  state  of  slavery.  From  thenceforward  they 
were  employed  in  all  mean  and  servile  offices,  and 
treated  with  extreme  rigour.  These  were  the  people 
who  were  called  Elote,  or  Helots.  The  number  of 
them  exceedingly  increased  in  process  of  time,  the 
Lacedsmonians  giving  undoubtedly  the  same  name 
to  all  the  people  whom  they  reduced  to  the  same  con- 
dition of  servitude.  As  they  themselves  were  averse 
to  labour,  and  entirely  addicted  to  war,  they  lefl  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands  to  these  slaves,  assigning 
every  one  of  them  a  certain  portion  of  ground,  the 
produce  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  carry  every 
year  to  their  respective  masters,  woo  endeavoured,  by 
all  sorts  of  ill  usage,  to  make  their  yoke  more  grie- 
vous and  insupportable.  This  was  certainly  very 
bad  policy,  and  could  only  tend  to  breed  a  vast  num- 
ber of  dangerous  enemies  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
state,  who  were  always  ready  to  take  arms  and  revolt 
on  every  occasion.  The  Romans  acted  more  pru- 
dently ;  for  they  incorporated  the  conquered  nations 
ipto  their  state,  by  associating  them  into  the  freedom 
of  their  city,  and  thereby  converted  them  from  ene- 
mies, into  brethren  and  fellow  citizens. 

Ltcurgus,  ihe  Lttcedamonim  Lawgiver, 

Eurytion,  or  Eunrpon,'  as  he  is  named  by  others, 
succeeded  Sons.  In  order  to  gain  the  affection  of  his 
people,  and  render  his  government  agreeable,  he 
thought  fit  to  recede  in  some  points  from  the  abso- 
lute power  exercised  by  the  kings  his  predecessors ; 
this  rendered  his  name  so  dear  to  his  subjects,  that  all 
his  descendants  were,  from  him,  called  Eurytionids. 
But  this  relaxation  ^ve  birth  to  horrible  confusion, 
and  an  unbounded  licentiousness  in  Sparta,  and  for 
a  long  time  occasioned  infinite  mischiefs.  The  people 
became  so  insolent,  that  nothing  could  restrain  them. 
If  Eurytion*s  successors  attempted  to  recover  their 
authority  by  force,  they  became  odious ;  and  if,  through 
complaisance  or  weakness,  they  chose  to  dissemble, 

^  Lib.  yiii.  p.  965.  Plat,  in  Lycurg.  p.  40. 
*  Plut.  in  Lycarg.  p.  10. 


their  miMness  served  only  to  render  them  contemptible ; 
so  that  order  in  a  manner  was  abolished,  and  the  laws 
no  longer  regarded.  These  confusions  hastened  the 
death  of  Lycurgus's  father,  whose  name  was  Euno- 
mus,  and  who  was  killed  in  an  insurrection.  Poly- 
dectes,  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  dying  soon  after 
without  children,  eveiy  body  expected  that  Lycurgos 
would  have  been  king.  And  indeed  he  was  so  in  ef- 
fect, as  lon^  as  the  pregnancy  of  his  brother's  wife 
wasunoertam :  but  as  soon  as  that  was  manif^t,  he 
declared  that  the  kingdom  belonged  to  her  child,  in 
case  it  proved  a  son :  and  from  &i  moment  he  took 
^upon  himself  the  administration  of  the  government, 
na  guardian  to  his  unborn  nephew,  under  the  title  of 
Prmlicos,  which  was  the  name  ^ven  by  the  Lacede- 
monians to  the  guardians  of  their  kings.  When  the 
child  was  bom,  Lycurgus  took  him  in  his  arms,  and 
cried  out  to  the  company  that  was  present,  ^'  Behold, 
my  lords  of  Sparta,  your  new-bom  king  1"  and  at  the 
same  time,  he  put  the  infant  into  the  king's  seat,  and 
named  him  Charilaus,  because  of  the  joy  the  people 
expressed  upon  occasion  of  his  birth.  The  reaaer 
will  find,  in  the  second  volume  of  this  history,  all  that 
relates  to  the  history  of  Lycurgus,  the  reformation  he 
made,  and  the  excellent  laws  he  established  in  Spaita. 
A^ilaus  was  at  this  time  king  in  the  elder  branch 
ofme  family. 

Warhehjoeenthe  jSrgives  and  the  Lacedttmoniant» 

Some  time  after  this,'  in  the  rei^  of  Theopompoay 
a  war  broke  out  between  the  Argives  and  Lacedse- 
monians,  on  account  of  a  little  country,  called  Thy- 
rea,  that  lay  upon  the  confines  of  the  two  states,  and 
to  which  each  of  thempretended  a  right  When  the 
two  armies  were  ready  to  engage,  it  was  aereed 
on  both  sides,  in  order  to  spare  the  efiusion  of  blood, 
that  the  quarrel  should  be  decided  by  &ree  hundred 
of  the  bravest  men  chosen  from  their  respective  ar- 
mies ;  and  that  the  land  in  question  should  become 
the  property  of  the  victorious  party.  To  leave  the 
combatants  more  room  to  engage,  the  twp  armies  re- 
tired to  some  distance.  Those  generous  champions 
then,  who  had  all  the  courage  of  two  mighty  armies, 
boldly  advanced  towards  eacli  other,  and  Tought  with 
so  much  resolution  and  fury,  that  the  whole  number, 
except  three  men,  two  ,on  the  side  of  the  Axgivea, 
and  one  on  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  lay  dead 
upon  the  spot ;  and  only  the  night  parted  them.  The 
two  Argives,  looking  upon  themselves  as  the  coo- 

auerors,  made  what  haste  they  could  to  Argos  to  carry 
le  news ;  the  single  Laoedemonian,  Ouryades  by 
name,  instead  of  retiring,  stripped  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  Argives,  and  carrying  their  arms  into  the  Lacedae- 
monian camp,  continued  in  his  post.  The  next  day 
the  two  armies  returned  to  the  field  of  battle.  Bota 
sides  laid  equal  claim  to  the  victory :  the  Argives, 
because  they  had  more  of  their  champions  lefl  alive 
than  the  enemy  had ;  the  Lacedemonians,  because 
the  two  Argives  that  remained  alive  had  fled ;  where- 
as their  single  soldier  had  remained  master  of^  the  field 
of  battle,  and  had  carried  off  the  spoils  of  the  ene* 
my:  in  short,  they  could  not  determine  the  dispute 
without  coming  to  another  engagement  Here  for- 
tune declared  in  favour  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
the  little  territory  of  Thyrea  was  the  prize  of  their 
victory.  But  Othryades,  not  able  to  bear  the  thoughts 
of  surviving  his  brave  companions,  or  of  enduring 
the  sight  or  Sparta  afler  their  death,  killed  himself  on 
the  same  field  of  battle  where  they  had  fought,  re- 
solying  to  have  one  fate  and  tomb  with  them. 

Wart  helween  ihe  Mesienians  and  LaeedanumUuu, 

There  were  no  less  than  three  several  wars  be. 
tween  the  Messenians  and  the  Lacedemonians,  all  of 
them  very  fierce  and  bloody.  Messenia  was  a  conn- 
try  in  Peloponnesus,  towards  the  west,  and  not  fiur 
from  Sparta :  it  was  of  considerable  strength,  and 
was  governed  by  its  own  kings. 

*  Hoiod.  L  i.  c.  82. 
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The  first  Messenian  war  lasted 

A.  M.  3961.     twenty  yean,  and  broke  out  the  se- 

AiiLj.C.743.     condyear  of  the  ninth  Olympiad.* 

The  Lacedienionians  pretended  to 
have  received  several  considtfable  injuries  firom  the 
Messeoians,  and  amons  others,  that  of  having  had 
tlieir  dauehtera  ravishea  by  the  inhabitants  orMes- 
senia,  when  thej  went,  aocordins  to  custom,  to 'a 
temple  that  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  two  nations ; 
as  also  that  of  the  murder  of  Telecles,  their  king, 
which  was  a  consequence  of  the  former  outrage. 
Probably  a  desire  of  extending  their  dominion,  and 
of  seizing  a  territoiy  which  lay  so  convenient  for  them, 
might  be  the  true  cause  of  the  war.  But  be  that  as 
it  mar,  the  wax  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Polydqnis 
mod  Theopompus,  kines  of  Sparta,  at  the  time 
when  the  office  of  arcoon  at  Athens  was  still  de- 
eennial. 

.  Euphaes,  the  thhteenth  descendant  from  Hercules, 
was  tnen  king  of  Messenia.'  He  gave  the  command 
of  his  army  to  Cleonnis.  The  Lac^smonians  open- 
ed the  campaign  with  the  siese  of  Amphea,  a  smalt 
inoonsiderable  city,  which,  however,  they  thought 
would  suit  them  veiy  weU  as  a  place  for  militaiy 
stores.  The  town  was  taken  by  storm,  and  all  the 
inhabitaiits  put  to  the  sword.  This  first  blow  served 
only  to  animate  the  Messenians,  by  showing  them 
what  they  were  to  expect  from  the  enemy,  if  they  did 
not  defend  themselves  with  vigour.  The  Lacedae- 
nonians,  on  their  part,  bound  themselves  by  an  oath, 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  nor  return  to  Sparta,  till 
tiiey  had  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  cities 
and  lands  belonging  to  the  Messenians :  so  much  did 
ther  rely  upon  ueir  strength  and  valour. 

Two  battles  were  fought,  wherein  the  loss  was 
nearly  equal  on  both  sides.*  But  after  the  second, 
tiie  Messenians  suffered  extremely  through  the  want 
of  iMOvisions,  which  occasiohea  a  great  desertion 
among  their  troops,  and  at  last  brougnt  a  pestilence 
among  them. 

Hereupon  they  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
-which  directed  them,  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  gods,  to  offer  up  a  virgin  of  the  royal  blood  in  sa- 
crifice. Aristomenes,  who  was  of  the  race  of  the 
Epytides,  ofiered  his  own  daughter.  The  Mes- 
aenians  then  considering,  that  if  they  left  garrisons 
in  all  their  towns,  they  should  extremely  weaken  their 
aimy,  resolved  to  abandon  them  all,  except  Ithome,  a 
little  place  seated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  of  the  same 
Bame,  about  which  they  encamped  and  fortified  them- 
selves. In  this  situation  were  seven  years  spent,  dur- 
ing which  nothing  passed  but  slight  skirmishes  on 
both  sides,  the  Laceckemonians  not  daring  in  all  that 
time  to  force  the  enemy  to  a  battle. 

Indeed,  they  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to 
rfldoce  them :  nor  was  there  any  thing  but  Uie  obliga- 
tioa  of  the  oath,  by  which  they  nad  bound  themselves, 
that  made  them  continue  so  burdensome  a  war. 
'What  gave  them  the  greatest  uneasiness  was,  their 
apprehension,  lest  their  absence  from  their  wives 
§nK  so  many  years,  an  absence  which  mi^bt  still  con- 
tsirae  many  more,  should  destroy]  their  fanmies  at  home, 
said  leave  Sparta  destitute  of  citizens.^  To  prevent 
this  misfortune,  they  sent  home  such  of  their  aoldiers 
aa  were  come  to  the  army  since  the  forementioned 
oath  had  been  taken,  and  made  no  scruple  of  pros- 
titotine  their  wives  to  their  embraces.  The  chil- 
dren that  sprang  firom  this  unlawful  intercourse,  were 
called  Pattnenie,  a  name  given  them  to  denote  the 
infamy  of  th4E»r  tarth.  As  soon  as  they  were  grown 
apt,  not  being  able  to  endure  such  an  opprobrious  dis- 
ttJiction,  they  banifdied  themselves  from  Sparta  with 
poe  consent,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Phalantus, 
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went  and  settled  at  Tarentnm  m  Italy,  after  driving 
out  the  ancient  inhabitants.* 

At  last  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  which  was 
the  thirteenth  of  Euphaes's  reign,  a  fierce  and  bloody 
battle  was  fou^t  near  Ithome.*  Euphaes  pierced 
through  the  battelions  of  Theopompus  with  too  much 
heat  and  precipitatbn  for  a  king.    He  there  received 
a  multituoe  of  wounds,  several  of  which  were  mortal. 
He  fell,  and  seemed  to  give  up  the  ghost    Where- 
upon wonderful  eflTorts  of  courage  were  exerted  on 
both  sides ;  by  the  one,  to  carry  ofi*  the  king ;  by  the 
other  to  save  nim.    Cleonnis  killed  ei^bt  Spartans, 
who  were  drag|;ing  him  alon^,  and  spoiled  them  of 
their  arms,  which  he  committed  to  the  custody  of 
some  of  his  soldiers.    He  himself  received  several 
wounds,  all  on  the  fore-part  of  his  body,  which  was 
a  certain  proof  Mhat  he  had  never  turned  lus  back  upon 
his  enemies.    Aristomenes,  fighting  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, and  for  the  same  end,  killed  five  Lacede- 
monians, whose  spoils  he  likewise  carried  ofl^  with- 
out receiving  any  wound.    In  short,  the  king,  was 
saved  and  carried  off  by  the  Messenians ;  and,  all 
mangled  and  bloody  as  he  was,  he  expressed  great 
joy  tnat  he  had  not  been  worsted.    Aristomenes,  after 
the  battle  was  over,  met  Cleonnis,  who,  by  reason  of 
his  wounds,  could  neither  walk  by  himself,  nor  with 
the  assistance  of  those  that  l^nt  him  their  hands.    He 
therefore  took  him  upon  his  shoulders,  without  quitting 
his  arms,  and  carried  him  to  the  ^amp. 

As  soon  as  they  had  applied  the  first  drening  to  the 
wounds  of  the  king  of  Messenia  and  of  his  officers, 
there  arose  a  new  contention  among  the  Messenians, 
that  was  pursued  with  as  much  warmth  as  the  for* 
mer,  but  was  of  a  very  diflferent  kind,  and  yet  the  con- 
sequeftce  of  the  other.    The  afiair  in  quesUon  was,  the 
adjudging  the  prize  of  glory  to  him  that  had  signalized 
his  valour  most  in  the  late  engagement    It  was  a  cus- 
tom among  them,  which  had  long  been  established, 
publicly  to  proclaim,  after  a  battle,  the  name  of  the 
man  that  haa  showed  the  greatest  courage.    Nothing 
could  be  more  proper  to  animate  the  omcere  and  sol- 
diers, to  inspire  them  with  resolution  and  intrepidity, 
and  to  stifle  the  natural  apprehension  of  death  and 
danger.    Two  illustrious  cnampions  entered  the  lists 
on  this  occasion,  namely,  Cleonnis  and  Aristomenes. 
The  king,  notwithstanding  his  weak  condition,  at- 
tended by  the  principal  officers  of  bis  army,  presided 
in  the  council,  where  this  important  dispute  was  to  be 
decided.    Each  competitor  pleaded  his  own  cause. 
Cleonnis  founded  his  pretensions  upon  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  enemies  he  had  slain,  and  upon  the  multi- 
tude of  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  action,  which 
were  so  many  undoubted  testimonies  of  the  courage 
with  which  he  had  faced  both  death  and  danger; 
whereas,  the  condition  in  which  Aristomenes  came 
out  of  the  engagement,  without  hurt  and  without 
wound,  seemed  to  show,  that  he  had  been  very  careful 
of  his  own  person,  or,  at  most,  could  only  prove,  that 
he  had  been  more  fortunate,  but  not  mora  breve  or 
courageous,  than  himself.    And  as  to  his  having  car- 
ried him  on  his  shouldereinto  the  camp,  that  action 
indeed  might  serve  to  prove  the  strength  of  his  body, 
but  nothing  farther ;  and  the  thing  in  dispute  at  this 
time,  says  he,  is  not  strength  but  valour. 

The  only  thing  Aristomenes  was  reproached  for, 
was,  his  not  being  wounded ;  therefore  he  confined 
himself  to  that  point  **  I  am,"  says  he,  "  called  for- 
tunate,  because  I  have  escaped  from  the  battle  with- 
out wounds.  If  that  were  owing  to  my  cowardice,  I 
Qhoidd  deserve  another  epithet  than  that  of  fortunate ; 
and  instead  of  bemg  admitted  to  dispute  the  prize, 
ought  to  undergo  the  rigour  of  the  laws  that  punish 
cowards.  But  what  is  objected  to  me  as  a  crime,  is 
in  truth  my  greatest  glory.  For,  if  my  enemies,  as- 
tonished at  my  valour,  durst  not  venture  to  attack  or 
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oppofle  me,  it  i*  no  matSL  Aemeb  of  merit  thftt  I  nwde 
them  fear  me ;  or  if,  whilst  tiiey  engaged  me,  I  had  at 
the  aaoie  time  strength  to  cut  them  in  pieces,  and 
akill  to  guard  against  their  attacks,  I  must  then  have 
been  at  once  both  valiant  and  prudent  For  who- 
ever, in  the  midst  of  an  en^fagement,  can  expose  him<- 
aelf  to  dangers  with  caution  and  secniity,  shows,  tliat 
he  excels  at  the  same  time  both  in  the  virtues  of  the 
mind  and  the  body.  As  for  eouiage,  no  man  living 
can  reproach  Cleonnis  with  any  want  of  it :  but  for 
his  honour's  sake,  I  am  sony  that  be  should  appear 
to  want  gratitude." 

^  After  uie  conclusion  of  these  harangues,  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  vote.  The  whole  army  is  in  sus- 
pense, and  impatiently  waits  for  the  decision.  No  dis- 
pute could  be  so  warm  and  interesting  as  this.  It  is 
not  a  competition  for  gold  or  silver,  but  solely  for  ho- 
nour. The  proper  reward  of  virtue  is  pure  dismterest* 
od  glory.  Here  the  judges  are  unsuspected.  The  actions 
of  the  competitors  still  speak  for  them.  It  is  the  king 
himself,  surrounded  with  his  officers,  who  presides  aha 
ftdjudoes.  A  whole  army  are  the  witnesses.  The 
field  of  battle  is  a  tribunal  without  partiality  and  ca- 
bal In  short,  all  the  votes  concurred  in  favour  of 
Anstomenes,  and  adjudged  him  the  prize. 

Euphaes  died  not  many  days  after  the  decision  of 
^  this  affidr.*  He  had  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  had  Ssen  enga^  in  war  with  the 
LacedflBmonians.  As  he  died  without  children,  he 
left  the  Measenians  at  liberty  to  choose  his  successor. 
Cleonnis  and  Damis  were  candidates  in  opposition  to 
Aiistomenes ;  but  he  was  elected  king  in  preference 
to  them.  When  he  was  on  the  throne,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  confer  on  his  two  rivals  the  principal  offices 
of  the  state :  all  stron^y  attached  to  the  puolic  good, 
even  more  than  to  their  own  glory ;  competitors,  but 
not  enemies ;  these  great  men  were  actuated  by  a  zeal 
for  their  country,  and  were  neither  fiiends  nor  adverw 
aaries  to  one  another,  but  for  its  preservation. 

In  this  relation,  I  have  followed  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Monsieur  Boivin*  the  elder,  and  have  made  use 
of  his  learned  dissertation  upon  a  fragment  of  Dio- 
doms  Siculus,  which  tiie  world  was  little  acquainted 
with.  He  supposes  and  proves  in  it,  that  the  king 
spoken  ^f  in  that  fragment  is  Euphaes ;  and  that 
Aristomenes  is  the  same  that  Pausanias  calls  Aiisto- 
demus,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients  who 
were  often  called  by  two  different  names. 

Aiistomenes,  otherwise  called  Aristodemus.  reigned 
near  seyen  years,  and  was  equally  esteemed  and  be- 
loved by  his  subjects.  The  war*  still  continued  all 
this  time.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  beat  the 
Lacedemonians,  took  their  king  Theopompus,  and 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  of  Ithome,  sacrificed  three  hun- 
dred of  tbem,  among  whom  their  king  was  the  princir 
pal  victim.  Shortly  after,  Aristodemus  sacrificed 
nimself  upon  the  tomb  of  lus  dai^hter,  in  conformity 
to  the  ans,wer  of  an  oracle.  Damis  was  his  successor, 
but  without  taking  upon  him  the  title  of  king. 

After  his  death,^  the  Messenians  never  liad  any 
•uocess  in  their  affairs,  but  found  themselves  in  a  very 
wretched  and  hopeless  condition.  Being  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  and  utterly  destitute  of  provisions, 
they  abandoned  Ithome,  and  fled  to  sucn  of  their 
allies  as  were  nearest  to  them.  Th^  city  was  imme- 
diately razed,  and  the  other  part  of  the  country  sub- 
mitted. They  were  made  to  engage  by  oath  never 
to  forsake  the  party  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  never 
to  revolt  from  them ;  a  verv  useless  precaution,  only 
proper  to  make  them  add  the  guilt  of  perjury  to  their 
rebellion.  Their  new  masters  imposed  no  tribute 
upon  them ;  but  contented  themselves  with  obliging 

them  to  bring  to  tlie  Spartan  market  one  half  or  the 
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com  they  Bhoiddroa»«v«rybaiTWt    It  waa  fikefwiae 
stipulated,  that  the  Messenians,  both  men  and  women, 
should  attend^  in  mourning,  the  fimerals  either  of  the 
kings  or  chief^dtizens  of  Sparta ;  which  Uie  Lacede- 
monians probably  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  depen- 
dance,  and  as  a  kind  of  homage 
paid  to  their  nation.    Thus  ended        A.  M.  3281. 
the  first  Messenian  war,  after  hav-    Ant  J.  C.  723. 
ing  lasted  twenty  years. 

THB  SECOND  BIB88BNIAN   WAR. 

The  lenity*  with  which  the  Lacedemonians  treated 
the  Messenians  at  first,  was  of  no  long  dumtion. 
When  once  they  found  the  whole  country  had  sub- 
nutted,  and  thought  the  people  incapable  of  giving 
them  any  farther  trouble,  they  returned  to  their  na^ 
tural  character  of  insolence  and  haughtiness,  that 
often  degenerated  into  cruelty,  and  sometimes  even 
into  ferocity.  Instead  of  treating  the  vanquished  with 
kindness,  as  friends  and  allies,  and  endeavouring  by 
gentle  methods  to  .win  those  whom  they  had  subdued 
by  force,  they  seemed  intent  upon  nothing  but  aggra- 
vatins  their  yoke,  and  making  tbem  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  subjection.  They  Giid  heavy  taxes  upon 
them,  delivered  them  up  to  the  avarice  of  the  colleo* 
tors  of  those  taxes,  ^ve  no  ear  to  their  complaints, 
rendered  them  no  justice,  treated  them  with  contanpt 
like  vile  slaves,  and  committed  the  most  heinous  ontp 
rages  against  tkem. 

Man,  who  is  bom  for  liberty,  can  never  reconcilo 
himself  to  servitude :  the  most  gentle  slavery  exaspe- 
rates, and  provokes  him  to  rebeL    What  could  be 
expected  then  from  so  cmel  a  one  as  that  under  which 
the  Messenians  groaned?    After  having  endured  it 
with  great  uneasiness'  near  forty  years,  they  resolved 
to  thn>w  off  the  yoke,  and  to  recover  their  ancient 
liberty .    This  was  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  twenty-third  Olympiad:  the        A.  M.  3320. 
office  of  archon  at  Athens  was  then    Ant  J.  C.  684. 
made  annual;  and  Anaxanderand 
Anaxidamus  reigned  at  Sparta. 

The  Messenians'  first  care  was  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  the  alliance  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
These  they  found  well  inclined  to  enter  into  their 
views,  as  very  agreeable  to  their  own  interests.  For 
it  was  not  without  jealousy  and  apprehensions,  that 
they  saw  so  powerful  a  city  rising  up  in  the  midst  of 
them,  which  manifestlv  seemed  to  aun  at  extending 
her  dominion  over  ail  the  rest  The  people  therefore 
of  Elis,  the  Aleves  and  Sicyonians,  declared  for  the 
Messenians.  But  before  their  forces  were  joined,  e 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Lacedemonians  and 
Messenians.  Aristomenes,^  the  second  of  that  name, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  He  was  a  commander 
of  intrepid  courage,  and  of  great  abilities  in  war.  The 
Lacedemonians  were  beaten  in  this  engagement. 
Aiistomenes,  to  give  the  enemy  at  firat  an  advanta* 
^eous  opinion  of  his  bravery,  knowing  what  influence 
it  has  on  the  success  of  future  enterprise,  boldly  ven* 
tured  to  enter  into  Sparta  by  night,  and  upon  the 
gate  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  sumamed  ChaicioBcos, 
to  hang  up  a  shield,  on  which  was  an  inscription,  sig* 
nifying,  that  it  was  a  present  ofiered  by  Anstomenes 
to  the  goddess  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. 

This  bravado  did  in  reality  astonish  the  Lacede- 
monians. But  they  were  stiU  more  alarmed  at  the 
formidable  league  that  was  formed  against  them. 
The  Delphic  oracle,  which  thev  consulted,  in  order  to 
know  by  what  means  they  should  be  successful  in 
this  war,  directed  them  to  send  to  Athens  for  a  com- 
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iiniid«r,  and  to  •ubmit  to  his  oomuwl  and  oondoct. 
Tbis  was  a  veiy  mortifyiDg  step  to  so  haughty  a  city 
18  Sparta.  But  the  fear  of  incurring  the  sod's  dis- 
pieasore,  hj  a  direct  disobedience,  preyailed  oyer  all 
other  conaiderationa.  They  sent  an  embassy  therefore 
to  the  Athenians.  The  people  of  Athens  were  some- 
what perplexed  at  the  request  On  the  one  hand 
they  were  not  sorry  to  see  toe  Lacedemonians  at  war 
with  thdr  neighbours,  and  were  far  from  desirine  to 
fomish  them  with  a  eood  general :  on  the  other,  they 
were  afiaid  also  of  dtsobeyins  the  god.  To  extricate 
themselyes  out  of  this  difficulty,  they  offered  the  La- 
oedsmonians  Tyrtsus.  He  was  a  poet  by profesaian, 
and  had  somethmg  ori^al  in  the  turn  ot  his  mind, 
and  disagreeable  m  his  person;  for  he  was  lame. 
Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  Lacedaemonians 
received  fa^  as  a  general  sent  taem  by  Heaven  itself. 
Their  success  did  not  at  first  answer  their  expectation, 
for  they  lost  three  battles  successively. 

The  kings  of  Sparta,  discouraged  b^  so  many  dis- 
appointments, and  out  of  all  hopes  pf  better  success 
for  the  future,  were  absolutely  bent  upon  returning  to 
&Huta|  and  marching  home  again  with  their  foroea 
TyrtSMis  opposed  this  design  very  warmly,  and  at 
length  brou^t  them  over  to  his  opinion.  He  ad- 
dressed the  troops,  and  repeated  to  them  some  verses 
he  had  made  with  that  intention,  and  on  which  he  had 
bestowed  great  pains  and  application.  He  first  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  them  for  their  past  losses,  which 
be  imputed  to  no  fiiult  of  theirs,  but  only  to  ill  fortune, 
<y  to  fate,  wluch  no  human  wisdom  can  surmount 
He  then  represented  to  them,  how  shameful  it  would 
be  iar  Spartans  to  fly  from  an  enemy ;  and  how  glo- 
rious it  would  be  for  them  rather  to  perish  sword  in 
hand,  if  it  was  so  decreed  by  &te,  in.nghting  for  their 
country.  Then,  as  if  all  danger  was  vanished,  and 
the  godi,  fijlly  satisfied  and  appeased  with  their  late 
ealamitiea,  were  entirely  turned  to  their  side,  he  set 
victory  before  their  ejres  as  present  and  certain,  and 
as  if  she  herself  were  inviting  them  to  battle.  All  the 
ancieiit  autburs,^  who  have  made  any  mention  of  the 
style  and  character  of  Tyrtoeus's  poetry,  observe^  that 
it  was  full  of  a  certain  fire,  ardour,  and  enthusiasm, 
that  inflamed  the  minds  of  men,  that  exalted  them 
aboive  themselves,  that  inspnred'  them  with  something 
generous  and  martial,  that  extin^shed  all  fear  and 
apprebeDsion  of  danger  or  death,  and  made  them 

'  Plat  1.  i.  de  Legib.  p.  629.  Plot  in  Agid.  et  Cleom.  p. 
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wholly  intent  upon  the^preaenratioii  of  their  country 
and  their  own  glory. 

Tyrtftus's  verses  nad  really  thu  efiect  on  the  soldiers 
upon  this  occasion.  They  all  desired,  with  one  voioe^ 
to  march  against  t£e  enemy.  Being  become  indifia 
rent  as  to  their  lives,  they  faiad  no  thoughts  but  to  se- 
cure themselves  the  honour  of  a  burial  To  this  end 
they  all  tied  strings  round  their  right  arms,  on  which 
were  inscribed  their  own  and  their  fathers*  names, 
that,  if  they  chanced  to  be  killed  in  the  battle,  and  to 
have  their  »oes  so  altered  throng  time,  or  accidents, 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable,  it  might  certainly  be 
known  who  each  of  them  was  by  these  marks.  Sol- 
diers determined  to  die  are  vcir  valiant  This  appear- 
ed in  the  battle  that  ensued.  It  was  very  bloooy,  the 
victory  being  a  long  time  disputed  on  both  sides :  but 
at  last  the  Messenians  gave  way.  When  Tyrteus 
went  afterwards  to  Sparta,  he  was  received  witii  the 
greatest  marks  of  distinction,  and  incorporated  into 
the  body  of  citizens. 

The  gaining  of  this  battle  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  which  had  already  lasted  three  years.  Aristo- 
menes,  having  assembled  the  remains  of  his  army,  re- 
tired to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  difficult  access,  whidi 
was  called  Ira.  The  conquerors  attempted  to  carry 
the  place  by  assault,  but  that  brave  pnnce  defended 
himself  there  for  the  space  of  deven  jrears,  and  per- 
formed the  most  extraordinary  actions  of  valour.  He 
was  at  last  obliged  to  quit  it,  only  by  surprise  and 
treachery,  literliaving  defended  it  like  a  lion.  Such 
of  the  Messenians  as  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Lace> 
demonians  on  this  occasion,  were  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Helots.  The  rest,  seeing  their  country 
mined,  went  and  settled  at  Zancle,  a  city  in  Sidly, 
which  afterwards  took  its  name  from  this  people,  and 
was  called  Messana :  the  same  place  as  is  called  at 
this  day  Messina.  Aristomenes,  after  having  con- 
ducted one  of  his  daugliters  to  Rhodes,  whom  lie  had 
given  in  marriage  to  the  tyrant  of  that  place,  thought 
of  passing  on  to  Sardis,  to  remain  with  Ardys,  king 
of  the  Lydians,  or  to  Ecbatana,  with  Phraortes,  king 
of  the  Medes ;  but  death  prevented  the  execution  S 
all  his  deogne. 

The  second  Messenian  war  was 
of  fourteen  yean'  duration,   and       A.  M.  3333. 
ended  the  first  year  of  the  twenty-    Ant  J.  C.  671. 
^enth  Olympiad. 

There  was  a  third  war  between  these  people  and 
the  LacedsemonianB,  which  began  both  at  m  time, 
and  on  the  occasion,  of  a  great  earthquake  that  hap- 
pened at  Sparta.  We  shall  speak  of  tlus  war  in  its 
place. 
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The  reigiu  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  Alex- 
ander hia  son,  which  are  the  aubject  of  thia  volume,  con- 
tain the  apace  of  thirty-aix  yean ;  the  reiep  of  the  for- 
mer induding  twenty-four,  and  that  of  the  Utter  twelve. 
They  extend  from  the  first  year  of  the  cvth  Olympiad,  or 
the  year  of  the  world  3644,  to  the  first  year  of  the  cxivth 
Olympiad ,  which  answers  to  the  year  of  the  world  3680. 

The  kings  who  reisned  during  that  time  in  Persia, 
were  Artaxerxes,  Odios,  Arses,  and  Darius  Codo- 
manus.    The  Persian  empire  expired  with  the  last 

We  know  not  any  thing  concerning  the  transactions 
of  the  Jews  during  these  thirty-six  years,  except  what 
we  are  told  by  Josephus,  Book  xL  chap.  7  and  8,  of  his 
Antiauities  of  the  Jews,  under  the  hieh-priesta  John 
or  Jotianan,  and  Jaddua.  These  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  com:fie  of  this  history,  with  which  that  of  the  Jews 
IS  intermixed. 

The  above  mentioned  space  of  thirty-aix  years 
(with  respect  to  the  Roman  nistory,)  extends  from  the 
393d  to  tne  429th  year  firom  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
The  great  men  wlio  made  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
among  the  Romans  during  that  >Pfce  of  time,  were 
Appius  Claudius  the  dictator,  T.  Q,umctiuaCapitoti- 
Dus,  Tit  Manlius  Torauatus,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  M. 
Valerius  Corvinus,  CL  Fabius  Maximus,  and  the  two 
Decii,  who  devoted  themselves  to  death  for  the  sake  of 
their  country. 

The  names  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  of  whom  we 
are  now  to  speak^  are  so  well  known,  that  it  would  b^ 
superfluous  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  history  of 
those  two  princes  is  very  important  and  affectins. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  tiie  entire  life  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  written  by  some  ancient  author,  had  come 
down  to  us ;  or  (smce  we  li%ve  no  such  life)  that 
flome  modem  writer  had  collected  with  care  from  va- 
rious authors,  the  several  circumstances  relating  to  it. 
For  want  of  this,  I  have  had  recourse  chiefly  to  Demos- 
thenes, and  the  interpreters  of  this  orator ;  particularly 
to  the  notes  of  M.  de  Tourreil,  and  those  of  Signicn* 
Lucchesini,*  a  noble  patrician  of  Lucca,  whose  re- 
marks are  veiy  learned. 
■     ■  III     I  1  I    # 

'  These  notes  ware  printed  at  Rome  in  17SI. 


With  r^pd  to  Alexander  the  QreaX,  not  to  mentKm 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Justin ;  Ctuintus  Curtins,  Plu- 
tarch and  Airian,  have  treated  very  largely  of  that 
monarch.  The  latter^  who  was  a  disciple  of  Epicte- 
tus,  was  of  Nicomedia  in  Bi^ynia.  He  flourished 
under  the  emperor  Adrian,  ana  the  two  Ajitonines. 
Arrian  vras  a  soldier,  as  weU  as  a  philosopher  and  hi»- 
torian ;  and  this  appears  from  the  descriptions  he  gives 
of  battles,  which  are  much  more'  accurate  and  exact 
than  those  of  Ctuintus  Curtius.  Ws  style  is  simple 
and  unadorned,  and  he  makes  but  few  or  no  reflections ; 
but  this  simplicity  is  infinitely  superior  to  tiie  splendid 
diction  of  the  Latin  historian.  Arrian  wrote  the  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander  the  Great  in  seven  books,  in  im- 
itation of  Xenophoo,  who  had  related  those  of  CymSy 
in  the  same  number  of  books;  which  circumstance, 
with  some  resemblance  in  their  styles,  has  occasioned 
his  being  sometimes  called  the  modem  Xenophon. 
His  history  of  India,  comprised  in  one  book  only, 
seems  in  some  measure  the  sequel  and  conclusion  ot 
that  of  Alexander. 

Ctuintus  C  urtius  wrote  the  same  history  in  ten  books ; 
the  two  first  of  which  were  not  transmitted  to  us  bat 
have  been  supplied  by  Freinshemius.  The  time  in 
which  Ctuintus  Curtius  lived  is  not  exactly  known,  a  cii^ 
cumstanoe  which  has  occasioned  a  great  dispute  among 
the  learned ;  some  of  whom  place  him  under  Augus- 
tus or  Tiberius,  others  under  Vespasian,  aiid  others 
a^n  under  Trajan.  His  style  is  florid  and  agreeable ; 
his  history  abounds  with  juaicious  reflections  and  very 
beautiful  speeches ;  but  the  latter  are  generally  too 
long,  and  have  too  much  the  air  of  declamation.  Hia 
thoughts  though  ingenious,  and  ven*  often  extremely 
iust,  have  however  a  conceited  gutter,  an  aflRbcte^ 
bri^tness,  which  do  not  seem  to  argue  the  character 
of  the  Augustan  age.  It  would  be  surprising,  if 
Ctuintus  Curtius  hao  lived  before  Ctuintilian,  that  the 
latter  in  his  enumeration  of  the  Latin  authors,  should 
have  made  no  mention  of  so  remarkable  an  historian. 
Be  this  aa  it  will  (for  I  leave  the  decision  of  it  to  the 
learned)  I  have  made  great  use  of  that  author,  as  well 
as  of  the  excelleiit  translation  which  M.  de  Vaugelas 
has  given  us  of  him. 
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SECTION  L 

The  history,  of  which  it  remaiiis  for  me  to  treat  in 
this  work,  is  that  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and 
compiehends  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  years;  from  tne  death  of  that  morarch,  and  the 
oommencement  of  the  reifn  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
LagiMp  in  Egypt,  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  when 
that  kmgdom  hecame  a  Roman  province,  under  the 
emperor  Augustus. 

The  history  will  present  to  our  Tiew  a  series  of  all 
the  crimes  which  usually  arise  from  inordinate  ambi- 
tioa ;  scenes  of  jealousy  and  perfidy,  treason,  insra- 
titvde,  and  fla^srrant  abuses  of  sovereign  power ;  cruelty, 
impiety,  an  utter  oblivion  of  the  natural  sentiments  of 
prolnty  and  honour,  with  the  violation  of  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  will  rise  before  us.  We  shiUl  be- 
hold nothing  but  fatal  dissensions,  destructive  wars, 
and  drcAdful  revolutions.  Men,  originally  friends, 
brought  up  together,  and  natives  of  the  same  country, 
companions  in  the  same  dangers,  and  instruments  m 
the  accomptishment  of  the  same  exploits  and  victories, 
will  conspun  to  tear  in  pieces  the  empire  they  had  all 
concorrea  to  form  at  the  expense  of  their  blood.  We 
•hall  see  the  captains  of  Alexander  sacrifice  the 
mother,  the  wives,  the  brother,  and  sisters,  of  that 
prince,  to  their  own  ambition ;  without  sparing  even 
those  to  whom  they  themselves  either  owed,  or  ^ve, 
life.  We  shall  no  longer  behold  those  glorious  times 
of  Grreece,  that  were  once  so  productive  of  great  men 
and  great  examples ;  or,  if  we  should  happen  to  dis- 
cover some  traces  and  remains  of  them,  they  will 
enly  resemble  the  gleams  of  lightning  that  shoot  along 
in  a  rapid  tnck,  and  attract  attention  only  in  conse- 

2u€nce  of  the  profound  darkness  that  precedes  and 
>l]ows  them. 

I  'acknowled^  myself  to  be  sufficiently  sensible 
how  much  a  writer  is  to  be  pitied,  for  being  obliged  to 
represent  human  nature  in  such  colours  and  linea- 
ments as  dishonour  her,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  in- 
spiiing  disgust,  and  a  secret  affiiction  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  made  spectators  of  such  a  picture. 
History  loses  whatever  is  most  interesting  and  most 
capable  of  conveying  pleasure  and  instruction',  when 
she  can  only  produce  those  effects,  by  inspiring  the 
mind  with  horror  for  criminal  actions,  and  by  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  calamities  which  usually  succeed 
them,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  their  just  punish- 
ment It  is  difficult  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
reader,  for  an^  considerable  time,  on  objects  which 
only  raise  his  mdignation :  and  it  would  be  afironting 
him,  to  seem  desirous  of  dissuading  him  from  the  ex- 
cess of  inordinate  pasdons,  of  which  he  conceives 
himself  incapable. 

How  is  it  possible  to  diffuse  any  interest  throoffh  a 
sanation,  wmch  ^ss  nothing  to  ofier  but  a  uniform 
•esies  of  vices  and  ^reat  crimes ;  and  which  makes  it 
to  enter  mto  a  particular  detail  of  the  ac- 


tions and  characters  of  men  bom  for  the  calamity  of  the 
human  race)  and  whose  very  name  should  not  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  ?  It  roav  even  be<thougbt  dan- 
gerous, to  familiarize  the  minas  of  the  genenXiiy  of 
mankind  to  uninterrupted  scenes  of  too  successful  ini- 
quity ;  and  to  be  particular  in  describing  the  unjust 
success  which  waited  on  those  illustrious  criminals,  the 
lon^  duration  of  whose  prosperity  being  frequently  at- 
tended with  the  privileges  and  rewards  of  virtue,  may 
be  thought  an  imputation  on  Providence,  by  persons 
of  weak  understandings. 

This  historv,  which  seems  likely  to  prove  veir 
disagreeable,  from  the  reasons  I  have^  just  mentioned, 
will  become  more  so  from  the  obscurity  and  confusion 
in  which  the  seveml  transactions  will  be  involved,  and 
which  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remedy. 
Ten  or  twelve  of  Alexander's  captains  were  engaged 
in  a  course  of  hostUities  against  each  other,  for  the 
partition  of  his  empire  afler  ciis  death ;  and  to  secure 
to  themselves  some  portion  greater  or  less,  of  that 
vast  body.  Sometimes  feigned  friends,  sometimes 
declared  enemies,  they  are  continually  forming  diier- 
ent  parties  and  leagues,  which  are  to  subsist  no  lon^ 
er  than  is  consistent  with  the  interest  of  each  indivi- 
dual. Macedonia  changed  its  master  five  or  six  times 
in  a  very  short  space ;  by  what  means  then  can  order 
and  perspicuity  be  preserved,  in  so  prodigious  a  varie- 
ty 01  events  that  are  perpetually  crossing  and  break- 
ins  in  upon  each  other  ? 

Besides  which,  I  am  no  longer  supported  by  anj 
ancient  authors  capable  of  conducting  me  through  this 
darkness  and  confusion.  Diodorus  will  entirely  aban- 
don me,  after  having  been  my  guide  for  some  time ; 
and  no  other  historian  will  appear  to  take  his  place. 
No  proper  series  of  afiairs  will  remain ;  the  several 
events  are  not  to  be  disposed  into  any  regular  connex- 
ion with  each  other;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  point 
out,  either  the  motives  to  the  resolutions  formed,  or 
the  proper  character  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  scene 
of  obscurity.  I  think  myself  happy  when  Polybius,  or 
Plutarch,  lend  me  their  assistance.  In  my  account  of 
Alexander's  successors,  whose  transactions  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  complicated  and  perplexed  part  w  an- 
cient history.  Usher,  Prideaux,  and  Vaillant,  will  be 
my  usual  guides :  and  on  many  occasions,  I  shall  only 
transcribe  from  Prideaux ;  but,  with  all  these  aids.  1 
shall  not  promise  to  throw  so  much  light  upon  this  hi^ 
tory  as  I  could  desire. 

After  a  war  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  number 
of  the  principal  competitors  was  reduced  to  four :  Pto- 
lemy, Cassander,  Seleucus,  and  Lvsimachus  j  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander  was  divided  into  four  fixed  kmgdoms, 
agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  DanieLby  a  solemn 
treaty  concluded  between  the  parties.  Ttiree  of  these 
kingdoms,  Egypt,  Macedoma,  Syria,  or  Asia,  will 
have  a  regular  succession  of  monarchs,  sufiiaentW 
clear  and  distinct;  but  the  fourth,  which oomprehena- 
ed  Thrace,  with  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  some 
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neighboaring  pronnces,  will  waSSat  a  ntimber  of  Tari- 
atioDs. 

As  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  wan  that  which  wai  sub- 
ject to  the  fewest  changes,  because  Ptolemj,  who  was 
established  there  as  governor,  at  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, retained  the  possession  of  it  ever  after,  and  left  it 
to  his  posterity^  we  shall,  therefore, consider  this 
prince  as  the  basis  of  our  chronology,  and  our  several 
epochas  shall  be  fixed  from  him. 

This  seventh  volume,  therefore,  will  contain  the 

Stace  of  one  hundred  and  three  or  four  years  under 
e  three  first  kings  of  Egypt :  viz.  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Lagus,  who  reigned  thirty-eight  years ;  Ptolemy.  Phi- 
ladelphus,  who  reigned  forty  ;  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
whose  reign  continued  twen^-seven. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  history 
contained  therein,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  ^ive  the 
principal  events  of  it,  in  a  chronological  abridgment 

Introductory  to  which,  I  must  desire  the  reader  to 
accompany  me  in  some  reflections,  which  have  not 
escaped  Monsieur  Bossuet,  with  relation  to  Alexan- 
der. This  prince,  who  was  the  most  renowned  and 
illustrious  conqueror  in  all  histonr,  was  the  last  mo- 
narch of  his  race.  Macedonia,  his  ancient  kingdom, 
which  his  ancestors  had  governed  for  so  many  a^es, 
was  invaded  from  all  quarters,  as  a  vacant  succession ; 
afM  after  it  had  long  been  a  prey  to  the  stronsest, 
it  was  at  last  transferred  to  anpther  &mily.  If  Alex- 
ander had  continued  peaceably  in  Macedonia,  the 
grandeur  of  his  empire  would  not  have  excited  the 
ambition  of  his  captains;  and  he  might  have  transmit- 
ted the  sceptre  of  nis  progenitors  to  nis  own  descend- 
ants ;  but,  as  he  haa  not  prescribed  any  bounds  to 
his  power,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  destruction  of 
his  bouse,  and  we  shall  behold  the  extermination  of 
his  family,  without  the  least  remaining  traces  of  them 
in  history.  His  conquests  occasioned  a  vast  effusion 
of  blood,  and  furnished  his  captains  with  a  pretext  for 
murdering  one  another.  These  were  the  effects  that 
flowed  from  the  boasted  bravery  of  Alexander,  or  ra- 
ther from  that  brutality,  which,  under  the  spedous 
names  of  ambition  and  glory,  spread  desolation,  and 
carried  fira  and  sword  throu^  whole  provinces,  with- 
out the  least  provocationj  and  shed  the  blood  of  mul- 
titudes who  nad  never  u^ured  him. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that  Providence 
abandoned  these  events  to  chance ;  but,  as  it  was  then 
preparing  all  things  for  the  approaching  appearance 
of  the  ^^siah,  it  was  vigilant  to  unite  all  tne  nations 
that  were  to  be  first  enlightened  with  the  gospel,  by 
the  use  of  one  and  the  same  language,  which  was  tiiat 
of  Greece :  and  the  same  Providence  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  learn  this  foreign  tongue,  by  subjecting 
them  to  such  masters  as  spoke  no  otner.  The  Deit^, 
therefore,  by  the  agency  of  this  language,  which  be- 
came more  common  and  universal  than  anV  other,  faci- 
litated the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  ana  rendered  it 
more  uniform. 

It  has  been  also  remarked,  that  the  design  of  God 
in  extending  the  Grecian  conquests  through  those 
Yery  nations  that  were  to  be  converted  by  the  gospel, 
was,  that  the  philosophv  of  the  Greeks,  should  be 
equally  diffusive;  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
those  barbarous  people ;  to  train  them  up  in  a  habitude 
of  turning  their  reflections  inward  upon  themselves  : 
to  render  3iem  attentive  to  the  distinction  of  body  ana 
soul,  matter  and  spirit ;  to  awaken  in  them  an  idea  of 
the  soul's  immorttuity,  and  the  ^reat  end  of  man's  ex- 
istence ;  to  recall  the  first  prinaples  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture ;  to  distinguish  the  characteristics  of  the  principal 
¥irtues;  to  famish  them  with  rules  for  discharging  the 
duties  of  life,  and  to  establish  the  most  essentiafties 
^f  society,  of  which  individuals  are  the  members. 
Christiani^  derived  advantages  from  aU  Uiese  prepa- 
tationsy  ana  has  gathered  in  all  the  fruit  of  those  seeds, 
which  Providence  scattered  on  the  minds  of  men  at 
auch  a  remote  distance,  aiid  which  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ  caused  to  spring  forth,  at  the  period  pre-ordained 
fiom  all  etenuty  by  the  divine  decrees 


But  though  the  Deity  caused  the  Grecian  oonquests 
to  beoroductiveof  all  these  advantages  to  his  diurehcs, 
he  dia  not  consider  the  Greeks  as  less  criminal,  or 
less  deserving  of  punishment  They  had  no  intention 
to  be  subservient  to  his  eternal  purposes  of  meroy,  and 
only  proposed  the  gratification  of  th^r  own  ambition 
ana  avarice ;  but  his  wisdom  and  power  caused  their  un- 
just desires  to  be  instrumental  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  decrees.  It  was  indeed  extremely  remark- 
able, as  I  have  already  intimated,  that  most  of  the 
near  relations,  and  all  the  officen  of  Alexander,  should 
be  taken  off  by  miserable  deaths.  The  Almighty  caus- 
ed those  usurpers  to  exterminate  one  another,  and 
employed  their  own  ministration  to  punish  them  for 
the  depredations,  barbarities,  and  injustice,  with  which 
they  had  harassed  so  many  nations,  who  had  never 
injured  them,  and  whose  only  crime  consisted  in  their 
desire  to  be  free  and  not  to  acknowledge  them  for 
their  masters. 

Viehimfue  tUd^eUur  €f^em. 
Tbm  did  their  ezlmes  avenf  e  the  oonqnared  wmM. 


A  ehrooological 
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contained  la  this 


The  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great 
among  the  generals  of  that  prince,  immediately  after 
hb  death,  did  not  subsist  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
hardly  took  place,  if  we  except  Egypt,  where  Ptole- 
mv  had  firat  established  himself,  and  on  the  throne  of 
woich  he  always  maintained  himself  without  acknow- 
ledging any  superior. 

R  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  wherein  Antigo-  A.  M.  3704. 
nus,  and  his  son  Demetrius,  sur-  Ant  J.  C.  300. 
named  Poliorcetes.  were  defeated, 
and  thQ  former  lost  nis  life,  that  this  partition  was  folly 
regulated  and  fixed.  The  empire  of  Alexander  was 
then  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  by  a  solemn  treaty, 
as  had  been  foretold  by  Daniel.  Ptolemy  had  Egypt, 
Libjra,  Arabia,  Coelesyria,  and  Palestine.  Cassander, 
the  son  of  Antipater,  obtained  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
Lysimachns  acquired  Thrace,  Bithjnia,  and  some 
otner  proyinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Bosphorus.  And  Seleucus  had  Syria,  and  all 
that  part  of  the  greater  Asia  which  extended  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  as  far  as  the  river 
Indus. 

Of  these  four  kingjdoms,  those  of  Egypt  and  Bynm, 
subsisted,  almost  without  any  interruption,  in  the 
same  families,  throujgh  a  long  succession  of  princes. 
The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  several  masters  of 
different  families  successively.  That  of  Thrace  was 
at  last  divided  into  several  branches,  and  no  longer 
constituted  one  entire  body,  by  which  means  all  traces 
of  regular  succession  ceased  to  subsist 

L  TkeJOngdornqfEij/pi. 

The  kingdom  of  Eg3rpt  had  fourteen  monarchs,  tn- 
cluding  Cleopatra,  af^r  whose  death,  those  dominions 
became  a  province  of  the  I^oman  empire.  All  these 
princes  had  the  common  name  of  Ptolemy,  but  each 
of  them  was  likewise  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  sur- 
name. They  had  also  the  appellation  of  Lagides, 
from  La^  the  fiither  of  that  Ptolemy  who  reigned 
the  firet  m  Egypt  The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  con- 
tain the  histones  of  six  of  these  kings,  and  I  shall  give 
their  names  a  place  here,  with  the  duration  of  their 
reigns,  the  first  of  which  commenced  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the  G^reat 
A.  M.  Ptolemy  Soter.    He  reigned  thirty-eight 

3680.       yeara  and  some  months. 

Ptolemy  Philadelpbus.  He  reigned  forty 
years,  including  the  two  yean  of  his  reign  m 
the  lifetime  of  nis  father. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  twenty-five  yean. 

Ptolemy  Philopator,  seventeen. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  twenty-four. 

PuAemy  Pnitonietori  thirty-fo«t. 


3718. 

3758. 
3783. 
3800. 
38^ 


nt£FAC& 
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n.  Tki  Mbigiam  tfSpitu 


The  kingdom  of  SjriA  had  tweiit]r-8eTen  lunss ; 
which  makes  it  evident,  that  their  reigns  were  ouien 
Tery  short:  and  indeed  several  of  these  princes 
waded  to  the  throne  through  the  blood  of  their  prede- 


They  are  usttally  called  the  Sdencide,  from  Seleu- 
cos,  wno  reigned  the  first  in  Syria.  History  reckons 
up  six  kin^  of  this  name,  and  thirteen  who' are  called 
hy  that  oiAntiochus;  but  they  are  all  distinguished 
by  difierent  surnames.  Others  of  them  assumed  dif* 
fereat  names,  and  the  last,  Antiochus  XIIL  was  sur- 
named  Epipbanes,  Asiaticus,  and  Commagenus.  In 
his  reign  Pompey  reduced  Syria  into  a  Roman  pro- 
Tinoe,  after  it  nad  been  governed  by  kin^  for  the 
space  of  two  hundred  aim  fifty  years,  ac43o«ling  to 
Eusebius. 

The  kings  of  S vriaj  the  transactions  of  whose  reigns 
are  contained  in  ue  nfth  and  sixth  volumes,  are  eig^t 
in  number. 

A.  M.  Seleucua  locator.    He  reigned  twenty 

3704.  years. 

3724.  Antiochus  Soter,  nineteen. 

3743.  .  Antiochus  Theos,  fifteen. 

375S.  Seleucus  Callinicus,  twenty. 

3778.  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  three. 

378 1.  Antiochus  the  Great,  thirty-siz. 

3817.  Seleucus  Philonator,  twelve. 

3S89.  Antiochus  Epipbanes^  brother  of  Seleucns 
Philopator,  eleven. 

nL  The  Kingdom  of  MacedmUk 

Macedonia  frequently  changed  its 
A.  M.  3707.  masters,  after  the  solemn  partition  had 
been  made  between  the  tour  princes. 
Cassander  died  three  or  four  years  after  that  partition, 
and  left  three  sons.  Philip,  the  eldest,  diea  shortly 
after  his  father.  The  other  two  contended  for  tfaie 
crown  without  enjoying  it,  both  dying  soon  after  with- 
out issue. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Pyrrhus,  and 
A.  M.  3710.     Lysimachus  made  themselves  masters 
of  all,  or  the  ^atest  part  of  Macedo- 
nia ;  sometimes  in  conjunction,  ana  at  other  times 
separately. 

After  the   death  of   Lysimachus, 
JL  M.  3723.      Seleucus  possessed  himself  of  Mace- 
donia, but  did  not  lone  enjoy  it 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus  navmg  slain  the 
A.  M.  3724.      preceding  prince,  seized  the  kingdom, 
and  possessed  it  but  a  very  short  time, 
hAwmg  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  with  the  Qauls,  who 
bad  made  an  irruption  into  that  country. 

Sosthenes,  who  defeated  the  Gauls, 
A.  M.  3726.    reigned   but  a  short  time  in    Mace- 
donia. 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  the  son  of  De- 
A.M.3728.    metrius  Poliorcetes,  at  length  obtained 
the  peaceable  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  descen- 
dsnti,  after  he  had  reigned  thirty-four  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Deme- 
A.  M.  3762.    trius,  who  reigned  10  years,  and  then 
died,  leaving  a  son  named  Philip,  who 
was  Irat  two  years  old. 

Antigonus  Doson  reigned  12  years  in 
A.  BC  3772.    the  quality  of  guardian  to  the  young 

prince. 
A.  Bl.  3784.        Philip  after  the  death  of  Antigonus, 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  and  reined  something  more  than  forty. 

His  son  Perseus  succeeded  him,  and 
A.  BC  3884.  reigned  about  eleven  yearsi  He  was 
detested  and  taken  prisoner  by  Pau- 
las iEmihus;  and  Macedonia,  in  consequence  of 
thmt  victory,  was  added  to  the  provinoes  of  the  Roman 
eni(Mie. 


IV.  The  Kwgdcm  ^  piraee,  md  BUkgnUh  4^ 

This  fourth  kingdom^  composed  of  several  separate 
provinces  very  remote  from  one  another,  had  not  any 
succession  of^  princes,  and  did  not  long  subsist  in  its 
first  condition ;  Lysimachus,  who  first  obtained  it, 
having  been  killed  in  a  battie  alter  a  leign  of  twenty 
years,  and  all  his  family  being  exterminated  by  as* 
saseinations,  his  dominions  were  disinemberea,  "*4 
no  longer  constituted  one  kingdom. 

SECTION  in. 

A  chroBOlofleal  sbildsmeBt  of  tlie  hlstoiy  of  ssvenl  lesser 

Uncdoms. 

Besides  the  provinces  which  were  divided  among  the 
captains  of  Alexander,  there  were  others  which  had 
been  either  formed  before,  or  were  then  erected,  into  dif^ 
ferent  states,  independent  of  the  Greeks,  whose  power 
greatly  increased  m  process  of  time* 

Kmgt  of  BitkynU 

Whilst  Alexander  was  extending  his 
conoue  sts  in  the  East,  Zypethes  had  laid  A.  M.  368tt. 
the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  Bithv- 
nia.  It  is  not  certain  who  this  Zypetnes  was,  unless 
that  Pausanias.*  from  his  name,  conjectures,  that  he 
was  a  Tbracian.  His  successors,  however,  are  bet- 
ter known. 

Nicomedes  I.  This  prince  invited  the 
Gkuls  to  assist  him  against  his  brother,    A.  M.  3726w 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  a  war. 

Prusias  I. 

Prusias  II.  sumamed  the  Hunter,  in 
whose  court  Hannibal  took  refuge,  and    A.  M  3820. 
assisted  him  with  his  counsels,  in  his 
war  against  Eumenes  II.  king  of  Pergamus. 

Nicomedes  II.  was  killed  bv  his  son  Socrates. 

Nicomedes  III.  was  assisted  by  the  Romans  in  his 
wars  with  Mithridates,  and  bequeathed  to  them  at  his 
death  the*  kingdom  of  Bithynia,asa  testimonial  of  his 
gratitude  to  uem ;  by  which  mesns  these  territories 
became  a  Roman  province. 

Kingtof  PergamuM, 

This  kingdom  at  first  comprehended  only  one  of 
the  smallest  provinces  of  Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
iBgean  sea,  over  against  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

It  was  founded  by  Philetasrus,  a 
eunuch,  who  had  served  under  Doci-    A.  M. .  3721. 
mus,  a  commander  of  the  troops  of    An.  J.  0. 283. 
Antigonus.    Lysimachus  confided  to 
him  the  treasures  he  had  deposited  in  the  castie  of  the 
city  of  Pergamus,  and  he  became  master  both  of  these 
and  the  city  after  the  death  of' that  prince.    He  gv 
vemed  this  little  sovereignty  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  and  then  left  it  to  Eumenes  his  nephew. 

Eumenes  I.  enlarged  his  principal- 
ity, by  the  addition  of  several  cities,       A.  M.  3741. 
wnich  he  took  from  the  kings  of  Syria,    Ant  J.  C.  263. 
having  defeated  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  in  a  battle.    He  reigned  twenty-two  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Attains  I.  his 
oousin-german,  who  assumed  the  title      A  M.  3763. 
of  king,  after  he  had  conquered  the    Ant.  J.  C.  24L 
GaUtians ;  and  transmitted  it  to  his 
posterity,  who  enjoyed  it  to  the  third  generation.   He 
assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years.    He  left  fouf 
sons. 

His  successor  was  Eumenes  11.  his 
eldest  son,  vrho founded  the  famous     A.M.  3807. 
liteaiy  of   Perg^onus.    He  reigned    Ant  J.  C.  1^7. 
thirty-nine  years,  and  left  the  crown 
to  his  brother  Attains,  in  the  quality  of  guardian  Iq 
one  of  his  sons  whom  he  had  by  Stratonice,  the  sister 
of  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadoda. ,  The  Romans  eiH 

>  Lib.  V,  p.  810. 
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largedJiM  dominioni  oonaderably,  after  die  vietoiy  they 
obtained  over  Antiochus  theOreat 
A    TUi   viAH        Attalua  IL  espoused  Stratonice  his 
A  ♦  T>  tco'    brother's  widow,  and  took  extraordi- 
ADL  J.  o.  idv.    ^j^  ^^^^  ^f  ^  nephew,  to  whom  he 

left  the  crown,  after  he  had  worn  it  twenty-one  years. 

Attains  in.  somamed  Philometor, 

AM.38G6.      distinguished  himself  by  his  baibar 

AnLJ.C.lSS.    rous  and  extraordinuy  conduct    He 

died  after  he  had  reined  five  years, 

aod  bequeathed  his  riches  and  dominions  to  theRomans. 

Aiistonicus,  who  claimed  the  suo- 

A.  M.  3871.      cession,  endeavoured  to  defend  his 

Ant.  J.  C.  133.    pretensions  against  the  Romans,  but 

the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  r^uo- 

ed,  after  a  war  of  four  years,  into  a  Roman  province. 

Kingi  qf  Pwhu, 

The  kingdom  of  Pontus,  in  Asia* 
A.  M.  3490.  Minor,  was  anciently  dismembered 
Ant  J.  C.  514.  fiom  the  monarohy  of  Persia,  by  Da- 
rius the  son  of  Hystaspes,  in  utvour  of 
Artabazus,  who  is  said  by  some  historians,  to  have 
been  the  son  of  one  of  those  Persian  lords  who  con- 
•|»red  against  the  Magi. 

Pontus  is  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  partly 
along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea  {Ponhu  Euxtnut, ) 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  extends  from  the 
river  Halys,  as  far  as  Colchis.  Several  princes  reigned 
in  that  country  since  Artabazus. 

The  sixth  monarch*  was  Mithii- 

A.  M.  3600.      dates  I.  who  is  properly  considered  as 

Ant  J.  C.  404,     the  founder  of  me  kingdom  of  Pontus, 

and  his  name  was  assumed  by  the 
generality  of  his  successors. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ari- 

A.  M.  3641.      obarzanes,  who  had  governed  Phiy- 

Ant  J.  C.  263b    gia  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon :  he 

reigned  twenty-six  years. 
His   successor   was    Mithridates 
A.  M.  3667.      n.   Antigonus  suspectins,  in  conse- 
Ant  J.  C.  337.    quence  of  a  dream,  that  he  favoured 
Cassander,  had  determined  to  destroy 
him,  but  he  eluded  the  danger  by  flight.    This  prince 
was  called  KrMfr^  or  the  J^wnder,  and  reigned  thirty- 
five  years. 

Mithridates  III.,   who  succeeded 
A.  M.  370S.      him,  added  Gappadocia  and  Paphlar 
Ant  J. G.  308.    gortia  to  his  dominion,  and  reigned 
tnirty-six  yearSv 
After  the  rei^s  of  two  other  kings,  Mithridates  IV. 
the  great-granmather  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  and  espoused  a  daughter  of  Seleucus 
Callinicus,  Idn^  of  Syria,  by  whom  he  had  Laodice, 
who  was  mamed  to  Antiochus  the  Great 

He    was   succeeded  by  his   son 

A.  M.  3819.      Pharnaces,  who  had  some  diaagree- 

Ant  J.  C.  185.    ment  with  the  kings  of  Pet^mus. 

He  made  himself  master  of  Sinope, 

which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 

of  PontQs. 

After  him  reigned  Mithridates  V.,  sumamed  Euer- 
getes,  the  first  who  was  called  the  friend  of  the  Ro- 
mans, because  he  had  assisted  them  against  the  Car- 
thaginians in  the  third  Punic  war. 

He    was    succeeded  by  his  son 

A.  M.  3880.      Mithridates  VI.  sumamed  Eupator. 

Ant  J.G.  1S4.    This  is  the  great  Mithridates  who 

^  sustained  so  long  a  war  with  the 

Romans  :  he  reigned  sixty-six  years. 

Kings  of  Oippadoda, 

8trabc'  informs  us,  that  Cappadoda  was  divided 
into  two  Satrapies,  or  governments,  under  the  Per- 
•iansj  as  it  also  was  under  the  Macedonians.  I'he 
maiitiine  part  of  Gappadocia  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Pontns:  the  other  tracts  constituted  Cappadoda  pro- 

■  Strab.l.xii.p.(S4. 


peHy  so  called,  or  Cappadoda  Major,  which  Aztended 
along  mount  Taurus,  and  to  a  groU  distance  beyond 
It 

When  Alexander's  captains  di- 
vided the  provinces  of  his  empire       A.  M.  366S. 
among  themselves,  Cappadoda  was    Ant  J.  C.  388. 
governed  by  a  prince  named  Aria- 
rathep.    Perdiccas  attacked  and  defeated  him,  after 
which  he  caused  him  to  be  slain. 

His  son  Ariaiathes  re-entered  the  kinsdom  of  his 
father  some  time  after  this  event,  and  established  him- 
self so  efiectually,  that  he  left  it  to  his  posterity. 

The  generality  of  his  successon  assumed  the  same 
name,  and  will  have  thdr  place  in  the  serici  of  the 
histoiy. 

Gappadocia,  after  the  death  of  Arcfadaus,  the  last 
of  its  kings,  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
as  the  r^  of  Asia  also  did  much  about  the  aame 
time. 

KSngt  t^JSrmad^ 

Armenia,  a  vast  country  of  Ana,  extending  on 
each  side  of  the  Euphrat^  was  conquered  bv  the 
Persians;  after  whicn  it  was  transferred,  witn  the 
rest  of  the  empire,  to  the  Macedonians,  and  at  last 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  Romans.  It  was  eovemed  for 
a  great  length  of  time  by  its  own  kings,  the  most  con- 
siderable m  whom  was  Tigranes,  wno  espoused  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Mithridates,  king  of  f  ontus, 
and  was  also  engaged  in  a  lon^  war  with  the  Romans. 
This  kingdom  supported  itseff  many  years,  between 
the  Roman  and  Parthian  empires,  sometimes  depend- 
ing on  the  one  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  tdl  at 
last  the  Romans  became  its  masters. 

Kmgt  of  Bjpinu, 

Epirus  is  a  province  of  Greece,  separated  from 
Tbessaly  and  Macedonia  by  mount  Andus.  The 
most  powerful  people  of  this  countiy  were  the  Mo- 
lossians. 

The  kings  of  Epirus  pretended  to  derive  their  de- 
scent from  Fyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  establish- 
ed himself  in  that  countiy ;  and  called  themselves 
JEadds,  from  iBacus,  the  grandfather  of  Achilles. 

The  genealogy  of  tbe  latter  kings,  who  were  the 
only  sovereigns  of  this  country  of  whom  any  accounts 
remain,  is  variously  related  by  authors,  and  cons^ 
quently  must  be  doubtful  and  obscure.* 

Arymbas  ascended  the  throne,  after  a  long  succes- 
sion of  kin^ ;  and  as  he  was  then  very  young,  the 
states  of  Epirus,  who  were  sensible  that  me  welfare 
of  the  people  d^epeoda  on  the  proper  education  of  thdr 
princes,  sent  him  to  Athens,  which  was  the  residence 
and  centre  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  order  to 
cultivate,  in  that  excellent  school,  such  knowledge  aa 
was  necessary  to  form  the  mind  of  a  king.  He  tnere 
learned  the  art  of  rdgning,  and  as  he  surpassed  all  his 
ancestors  in  ability  and  knowledge,  he  was  in  codso- 
quence  infinitely  mora  esteemed  and  bdovad  by  his 
people  than  they  had  been.  When  he  returned  from 
Athens,  he  made  laws,  established  a  senate  and  ma- 
gistracy, and  regulated  the  form  of  the  government* 

Neoptolemus,  whose  daughter  Olympias  had  es- 
poused Philip  king  of  Macedon,  attained  an  eoiial 
share  in  the  re^  eovemment  Mrith  Arymbas  his  dcleet 
brother,  b  v  the  mfluence  of  his  B0n-4n-law.  After  the 
death  of  Arymbas,  ^addas,  his  son,  ong^t  to  have 
been  his  successor ;  but  Philip  had  still  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  procure  his  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  by 
the  Molosaans,  who  established  Alexander,  the  aoa 
of  Neoptolemus,  sole  monaroh  ol  Epiras. 

Alexander  espoused  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Philip,  and  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy,  where 
he  lost  his  life  in  the  countiy  of  the  Brutians.  , 

'  Dtod.  L  xri.  p.  465.  Justin.  1.  vfli.  c.  6.  P^oU  m 
Pjrrho. 

*Q,uanto  doctior  majoribos,  tanto  et  gratior  popuio  fbto. 
/ttft  L  zrii.  c.  8. 
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JSaddas  then  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned 
wilboot  any  associate  in  Epinis.  He  espoused  Phthia, 
the  daoghter  of  Menon  the  Thessalian,  by  whom  he 
hud  two  daughters,  Deidamia  and  Tioias,  and  one 
son,  the  celebrated  Pyrrbus. 

Ab  he  was  marching  to  Uie  assistance  of  Olympias, 
hoB  trwpe  mutinied  against  him,  condemned  him 
to  eidle,  and  slaoghtered  most  of  his  fiiends.  Prr- 
rhiu,  who  was  then  an  infant,  happily  escaped  tnis 
OMMacrs* 

Neoptolemns,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  whose  par- 
tidilar  extraction  is  little  known,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  people  of  Epirus. 

Pyrrhus,  beinfi  recalled  by  his  subjects  at  the  aee 
oftwehre  years,  first  shared  the  sovereignty  with  I& 
optolemus ;  but  having  afterwards  divested  him  of  his 
dignity,  he  reigned  alone. 

This  histoiy  will  treat  of  the  va^ 
A.  M.  3733.      rious  adventures  of  this  prince.    He 
AnLj.C.371.    died  in  the  dtj  of  Argos,  in  an  at- 
tack to  make  himself  roaster  of  it. 
Helenus,  his  son,  rogned  after  him  for  some  time 
m  Epirus,  which  was  afusrwards  united  to  the  Roman 
tmpire. 

T)frants  o/HeraeUa, 

Heradea  is  a  city  of  Pontus,  anciently  (bonded  by 
the  Boeotians,  who  sent  a  colony  into  that  country  by 
the  order  of  an  oracle. 

When  the  Athenians,  having  conquered  the  Pon 
sttDs,  had  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  cities  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  for  the  fitting  out  and  support  of  a 
fleet  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  common  Uberty, 
the  inhabitants  of  Heiaclea,  in  consequence  of  their 
ittachment  to  the  Persians,  were  the  onl^f  people  who 
nfosed  to  acquiesce  in  so  just  a  contribution.  ^  Lama^ 
dim  was  therefore  sent  against  them,  and  he  ravaged 
their  territories ;  but  a  violent  tempest  halving  destroy- 
ed  hie  whole  fleet,  he  beheld  hiinself  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  that  people,  whose  innate  ferocity  might 
n^tarally  have  been  increased  by  the  severe  treatment 
they  had  haely  received.  But  they  had  recourse  to  no 
other  vengeance  than  kindness ;  they  furnished  him 
with  provisions  and  troops  for  his  return,  and  were 
willinv  to  consider  the  depredations  which  had  been 
committed  in  their  country  as  advantageous  to  them, 
if  at  that  price  they  could  convert  the  eimiity  of  the 
Athenians  into  friendship.' 

Some  time  after  this  event,  the  po- 
A  M.  3640.  pulace  of  Heraclea  excited  a  violent 
AqL  J.  C.  364.  commotion  against  the  rich  citizens 
and  senators,  who  having  implored 
tesutance  to  no  efl^t,  first  from  Timotheus  the  Athe- 
nian, and  afterwards  from  Epaminondas  the  Theban, 
were  necessitated  to  recall  Clearchua  a  senator  to  their 
defence,  whom  themselves  had  banished ;  but  his  ezfle 
had  neither  improved  his  morals  nor  rendered  him  a 
better  citizen  than  be  was  before.  He  therefore  made  the 
troubles,  in  which  he  found  the  dty  involved,  subser* 
vieot  to  his  design  of  subiecting  it  to  his  own  power. 
With  this  view  he  openly  dedarM  for  the  people,  caused 
himself  to  be  invested  with  the  highest  office  in  the 
nagistracy,  and  assumed  a  sovereign  authority  in  a 


*  Jusdn.  1.  xri.  c  S— 6.    Diod.  1.  xv.  p«  390. 

*  Heradienses  honettiorem  benefidi,  qidim  oltionfs  00 
easiooem  rati,  instmctos  commeatibus  aiudliiique  dinit- 
tnnt;  bene  agronim  suorumpopulationem  impensam  ezis- 
timaaies,  n^  quos  hostes  haouerant,  anucos  reddidissent. 
/artia. 


short  time.  Being  thus  become  a  professed  tyrant,  then 
were  no  kinds  of  violence  to  which  he  had  not  recourse 
against  the  rich  and  the  senators,  to  satiate  his  avarice 
and  cruelty.  He  proposed  for  his  modd  Dionysovs  the 
Tyrant,  who  had  established  his  power  over  the  Syia- 
cusans  at  the  same  time. 


two 

had  oeen  mscrocted  m  nis  wn^yinia^  formed  a  conspi* 
racy  against  Clearchus,  and  slew  him ;  but  though 
they  delivered  their  country  firom  the  tyrant,  the  tyran- 
ny still  subsisted. 

Timotheus,*  the  son  of  Clearchus 
assumed  his  place,  and  pursued  his      A.  M.  365t. 
conduct  for   the  space   of  fifteen    Ant  J.  C.  363. 
year^. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  bro-  A.  M.  3667. 
ther  Dion^nus,^  who  was  in  dan-  Ant  J.  C.  337. 
ger  of  being  dispossessed  of  his 
authority  by  Penuccas;  but  as  this  last  was  soon 
destroyed,  'Dionysius  contracted  a  firiendship  with 
Anti^onus,  whom  he  assisted  against  Ptolemy  in  the 
Cypruui  war. 

He  espoused  Amastris,  the  widow  of  CrateraSiand 
daughter  of  Oziathres,  the  brother  of  Daiios.  This 
alliance  inspired  him  with  so  much  courage,  that  he 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  enlarsed  his  dominions 
by  the  addition  of  several  places  which  he  seized  on 
the  confines  of  Heraclea. 

He  died  two  or  three  yean  before      A.  M.  3700. 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  after  a  rdgn  of    Ant  J.C.304. 
thirty-three  yean,  leaving  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  under  the  tutdage  and  regency  of 
Amastiis. 

This  princess  was  rendered  happy  in  her  adminis- 
tration,  Dv  the  afiection  Antigonus  entertained  for  her. 
She  founaed  a  dty,  and  called  it  by  her  own  name ; 
into  which  she  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of  three 
other  cities,  and  espoused  Lydmachus,  after  the  death 
of  Antigonus.* 

Kings  qf  Syraeute, 


Hiero,  and  his  son  Hieronymus, 
reigned  at  Syracuse ;  the  fint  fifty- 
four  yean,  the  second  but  one 
year. 

Syracuse  recovered  its  liberty  by 
the  death  of  the  last,  but  continued 
in  the  interest  of  the  Carthaginians, 
which  Hieronymus  had  caused  it  io 
espouse.  His  conduct  obliged  Mar- 
cellus  to  form  the  siege  of  that  dty, 
which  he  took  the  foHowing  year, 
upon  the  histoiy  of  these  two  Kings 


A.  M.  3735. 
Ant  J.  C.  2691 


A.  M.  3789, 
Ant  J.  C.  815. 

A.  M.  3791. 
Ant  J.C.213. 

I    shall  enlarge 
in  another  plac& 

Other  Kings. 

Several  kings  likewise  rdgned  m  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorusj  as  also  in  Thrace,  Cyrene  in  Africa, 
Papnlafioma,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania,  and  a  variety  m 
other  places ;  but  their  history  is  venr  uncertain,  and 
thdr  succesdons  have  bat  little  rejnuarity. 

These  drcumstances  are  very  dmerent  with  respect 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Parthians,  who  formed  them- 
selves, as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  into  such  a  pow« 
erfol  monarchy,  as  became  formidable  even  to  the 
Roman  empire.  That  of  the  Bactrians  received  tti 
orianal  about  the  same  period  :  I  shall  treat  of  each 
in  Uieir  proper  places. 


•  Diod.  1.  zvi.  p.  4S5. 

*  Ibid.  1.  zz.  p, 


«  Ibid.  p.  478. 
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•ban  diTide  what  I  hav«  to  urupon  the  ECTPttauM  IntpOnM 
pulB.  The  lint  contalni  a  conelae  description  of  the  dlflnwiit 
paiu  of  E^^  &nd  of  what  li  most  reniarkable  in  U ;  m  the 
iecond  I  treat  of  the  euiiomi,  laws  and  religion  of  the  EOHP- 
•nd  in  the  third  I  glTethe  hietory  of  their  kingB. 


PART  I. 

ptteriptkin  of  Egypt:  with  en  Jiccomt  of  whaUntr U 
moit  eurioug  md  remarkalbU  in  UuA  Ccumhy, 

EGYPT  comprehended  anciently,  within  limits  of 
no  rery  great  extent,  a  prodizious  nombor  of  cities,* 
and  an  incredible  multitude  of  inhabitants. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez ;  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia,  on  the 
west  by  Libya,  and  on  the  north  bv  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Tme  runs  from  south  to  north,  through  the  whole 
countiy,  about  two  hundred  leagues  in  length.  This 
couutiy  is  enclosed  on  each  side  with  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, which  very  often  leave,  between  the  foot  of  the 
hills  and  the  river  Nile,  a  tract  of  ground  of  not  above 
half  a  day's  journey  in  length,*  and  sometimes  less. 

On  the  west  side,  the  ^ain  crows  wider  in  some 
^aces,  and  extends  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  leases. 
The  greatest  breadth  of  Eg^t  is  from  Alexandria  to 
Daniietta,  being  about  fifty  l(»^es. 

Andent  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  three  pindpal 
parts :  UpperE^ypt,  otherwise  called  Thebais, which 
was  the  most  southern  part ;  Middle  E^pt,  or  Hepta* 
naana,  so  called  from  the  seven  Nomi  or  districts  it 
contained:  Lower  E^ypt,  which  included  what  the 
Greeks  called  Delta,  and  all  the  country  as  fiu  as  the 
Red  Sea,  and  along  tlie  Mediterranean  to  Rhinocolu- 
ra,  or  mount  Casius.  Under  Sesoetris,*  all  Egypt  be- 
came one  kingdom,  and  was  divided  into  thirty-six 
goverxmients  of  Nomi :  ten  in  Thebus,  ten  in  Delta, 
and  sixteen  in  the  countiy  between  both. 

The  cities  of  Syene  and  Elephantina  divided  Egypt 
fiYim  Ethiopia;  and  in  the  days  of  Augustus  were 
the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  emi>ire ;  Cunutra  tOm 
d  ImparH,  Tacit  AnnaL  lib.  ii.  cap.  61. 
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Tacns,  from  whence  Thebais  had  its  name,  might 
vie  with  the  noblest  cities  in  the  universe.  Its  hundred 
gates*  celebrated  by  Homer,^  are  universally  known  ; 


*  It  is  relatsd  that  owior  Am 
taoasand  inhabited  cities  in  Egypt. 

*  A  d^'s  jounwy  is  twenty-four  eastern,  or  thirty«three 


there  were  twenty 
'  1.  ii.  c  177. 


and  acquired  it  the  surname  of  Hdcatorapylos,  to  dim  * 
tinguisli  it  from  the  other  Thebes  in  Bcetia.  Its  popula- 
tion was  proportionate  to  its  extent  ;*  and  according  to 
history,  it  could  send  out  at  once  two  hundred  chanoti 
and  ten  thousand  fighting  men  at  each  of  its  gates. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  have  celebrated  its  magnifi- 
cence  and  grandeur,*  though  they  saw  it  only  m  its 
ruins ;  so  august  were  the  remains  of  this  city. 

In  the  Thebaid,''  now  called  Said,  have  been  dis- 
covered temples  and  palaces  which  are  still  almost  en 
tire,  adorned  with  innumerable  columns  and  statues. 
One  palace  especially  is  admired,  tiie  remains  whereof 
seem  to  have  existed  purely  to  eclipse  the  doiy  of  the 
most  pompous  edifices.  Four  walks  extenmn^  farther 
than  tne  eye  can  see,  and  bounded  on  each  side  wiA 
sphinxes,  composed  of  materids  as  rare  and  eztiaor- 
mnary  as  their  size  is  remarkable,  serve  as  avenues  to 
four  porticoes,  whose  height  is  amazing  to  behold.  And 
even  tiiey  who  have  given  us  the  description  of  this 
wonderful  edifice,  ha3  not  time  to  so  round  it ;  and 
are  not  sure  that  they  saw  above  half:  however,  what 
they  had  a  sight  of  was  astonishing.  A  hall,  which  in 
all  appearance  stood  in  the  middle  of  this  stately  pa 
lac&  was  supported  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  ptltars 
six  fathoms  round,  of  a  proportionable  height  and  in- 
termixed with  obelie^s,  which  so  manv  aees  nave  not 
been  able  to  demolish.  Painting  had  ais|MLyfd  all  her 
art  and  magnificence  in-  the  edifice.  The  colom 
themselves,  which  soonest  feel  the  injury  of  time,  still 
remain  amidst  the  ruins  of  this  wonderful  structure, 
and  preserve  their  beauty  and  lustre  ;^  so  happily  could 
the  Egyptians  imprint  a  character  of  immortality  on  all 
their  works.  Strabo.*  who  was  on  the  spot,  describes 
a  temple  he  saw  in  Egypt,  very  much  resembling  that 
of  which  I  have  been  sfKsaking. 

The  same  author,'  d^ribing  the  curiosities  of  The- 
bais, speaks  of  a  verv  famous  statue  of  Memnon,  thr 
remains  whereof  he  had  seen.  It  is  said  that  this  sta* 
tue,  when  the  beams  of  tlie  rising  sun  first  shone  imoQ 
it  in  the  morning,  uttered  an  articulate  sound. '"^  And 
indeed  Strabo  himself  was  an  ear- witness  of  this ;  but 
then  he  doubts  whether  the  sound  came  from  the  statue. 


BnaliBh  miles  and  a  quarter. 


Strabo^  hxra.  p.  787.    tHbiii.ILi.vsr.S81. 
VOft-   U— 1 


CHAPTER  n. 

MIDDUB  EOTPT,  OE  HIVTAHOIOS. 

MsiinHS  was  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Egypt   In 
this  city  were  to  be  seen  many  stately  temples ;  among 

*  Strabo,!.  xvii.  p.  819.     '  Taeit  Abd.I.  ii.  e.  ea 

*  Thevenot's  TraTsls.     *  lib.  xvii.  p.  805.    *  P.  816. 
*^  GenaaniciM  aliis  onoque  miraculie  intendit  animuin, 

quoram  precipua  fuere  MemnoBb  sazea  tt^^m,  u\A  radiis 
•olis  icu  est, vocalem sonom  reddens,  he  SVwit  Aamal.  I. 
ii.e.61.  ^ 
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them  thai  of  the  god  Aua,  who  was  honoured  here  after 
a  particular  maoner.  I  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter,  as 
well  as  of  the  pyramids  which  stood  in  the  nei^bour^ 
hood  of  this  place,  and  rendered  it  so  famoos.  Menn 
phis  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile. 

Qrand  Cairo^'  which  seems  to  have  succeeded  Mem- 
phis, is  built  on  the  other  side  of  that  river.  The  castle 
of  Cairo  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  Egypt  It 
stands  on  the  hUl  witlMut  the  citjr,  has  a  roo¥  for  its 
foundation,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls  of  a  vast 
height  and  solidity.  You  go  up  to  the  castle  by  a  way 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  which  is  so  easy  of  ascent, 
that  loaded  horses  and  cameb  get  up  without  difficulty. 
The  jgreatest  rarity  in  this  castle  is  Joseph's  well,  so 
called^  either  because  the  Eg3rptians  are  pleased  with 
ascribing  what  is  most  remaikable  among  them  to  that 
great  man,  or  because  such  a  tradition  has  been  pr^* 
served  in  the  country.  This  is  a  proof^  at  least,  that 
the  work  in  question  is  very  ancient ;  and  it  is  certainly 
worthy  the  magnificence  of  the  most  poweifiil  kings  of 
E^'pt  This  well  has,  as  it  were,  two  stories,  cut  out 
ofme  solid  rock  to  a  prodigious  depth.  The  descent 
*  to  the  reservoir  of  water,  between  me  two  weUs,  is  by 
a  staircase  seven  or  eight  feet  broad,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  steps,  and  so  contrived,  uiat  the 
oxen  employed  to  throw  up  the  water,  go  down  with  all 
imaginable  ease,  the  descent  being  scarcely  percepti- 
ble. The  well  is  supplied  from  a  spring,  which  is 
almost  the  only  one  in  the  whole  country.  The  oxen 
are  continually  turning  a  wheel  with  a  rope,  to  which 
a  nui^ber  of  bucketB  is  fastened.  The  water  thus 
drawn  from  the  first  and  lowermost  well  is  conveyed 
by  a  little  canal  into  a  reservoir,  which  forms  the  se- 
cond well ;  from  whence  it  is  drawn  to  the  top  in  the 
same  manner,  and  then  conveyed  by  pipes  to  all  parts 
of  the  castle.  As  this  well  'w  supposed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  has 
indeed  much  of  the  antique  manner  of  tne  Egyptians, 
I  thought  it  mioht  deserve  a  place  among  the  ciniosi- 
ties  ofandent  Egynt 

Strabo'  speaks  of  a  similar  engine,  which,  by  wheels 
and  pulleys,  threw  up  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  the  top 
of  a  very  nigh  hill:  with  this  difference,  that,  instead 
of  oxen,  a  hundrea  and  fifty  slaves  were  employed  to 
turn  these  wheels. 

The  part  of  Egypt  of  which  we  now  speak,  is  fiunous 
(or  several  rarities,  each  of  which  deserves  a  particular 
examination.  I  shall  mention  only  the  principal,  such 
as  the  obelisks,  the  pyramids,  the  labyrinth,  the  lake 
of  Mceris,  and  the  Tsie, 

SECTION  I.— THE  OBELISKS. 

Egtpt  seemed  to  place  its  chief  glory  in  raising 
monuments  for  posterity.  Its  obelisksform  at  this  day, 
on  account  of  their  beauty  as  well  as  height,  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  Rome ;  and  the  Roman  |>ower  de- 
spairing to  equal  the  Egyptians,  thought  it  honour 
enough  to  borrow  the  monuments  of  their  kings. 

An  obelisk  is  a  quadran^ar,  taper,  hi^h'spire,  or 
pyramid,  reised  perpendicularly,  and  temunating  in  a 
point,  to  serve  as  an  ornament  to  some  open  square ; 
and  is  very  often  covered  with  inscriptions  or  hierogly- 
phics, that  is,  with  mystical  characters  or  symbols  used 
Dy  the  Egyptians  .to  conceal  and  disguise  their  sacred 
tnings,  and  the  mysteries  of  their  th^o^. 

Sesostris  erected  in  the  city  ofHeliopobs  two  obelisks 
of  extreme  hard  stone,  thought  from  the  quarries  of 
Syene,  at  the  extremity  of  Ecn^pt*  They  were  each 
one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  hi^  that  is,  thirty 
fathoms,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet^  The  em- 
peror Augustus,  having  made  Egypt  a  province  of  the 
empire,  caused  these  two  obelisks  to  be  transported  to 
Rome^  one  whereof  was  afterwards  broken  to  pieces. 
He  ds^  not  venture  to  make  the  same  attempt  apon 

"  »  Thevenot.     •  Lib.  xrii.  p.  807.    •  Diod.  lib.  i.  p.  S7. 
^  It  is  proper  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that  an  Egyptian 
cubit,  according  to  Mr.  Greaves,  was  one  foot  nine  inches 
and  about  i  of  our  measure.  i 


athhdyWhkhwasofamoDStRmssise.*  Itwasmade 
in  the  reign  of  Rameaes :  it  is  said  that  twenty  tfaooA- 
and  men  were  employed  in  the  cutting  of  it  ^  Uonslaa- 
tius,  more  daring  than  Ausustus,  caused  it  to  be  r^ 
moved  to  Rome.  Twoof  ueseobeliaksarestilltobe 
seen  thcwe,  as  weD  as  another  a  hmidred  cubits,  or 
twenty-five  fathoms  hi^  and  ^ght  cubits,  or  two  fa- 
thoms, in  diameter.  Caius  Cesar,  had  it  brought  from 
Egypt  in  a  ship  of  so  odd  a  form,  that  according  to 
Plmy,*  tha  Kke  had  never  been  seen. 

Every  part  of  Egypt  abounded  with  this  kind  of 
obelisks ;  they  were  tor  the  most  part  cut  in  the  quarries 
of  Upper  Egypt,  where  some  are  now  to  be  seen  half 
finished.  But  the  most  wonderful  circumstance  is, 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  should  have  had  the  ait 
and  contrivance  to  dig  even  in  the  very  quarry  a 
canal,  throu^  which  the  water  of  the  Nile  ran  in  the 
time  of  its  inundation ;  from  whence  they  afierwaids 
raised  up  the  columns,  obelisks,  and  statues,  on  rafts* 
proportioned  to  their  weight,  in  order  to  convey  them 
mto  Lower  Egypt  Anaas  the  country  was  intersect- 
ed every  where  with  canals,  there  were  few  places 
to  which  those  hu^e  bodies  nught  not  be  carried  with 
ease ;  althoueh  their  weight  would  have  broken  every 
othei  kind  of  engine. 

SECTION  n.— THE  PTRAMins. 

A  PYRAMID  is  a  solid  or  hollow  body,*  haidng  ft 
large  and  eenerally  a  square  base,  and  terminating  in 
a  point  There  were  three  pyramids  in  Esypt  more 
famous  than  the  rest,  one  whereof  was  iusUy  ranked 
among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world:  they  stood 
not  very  £ur  from  the  city  of  Memphis.  I  shall  take 
notice  here  only  of  the  largest  or  the  three.  This 
pyramid,  like  the  rest,  was  built  on  a  rod^  having  a 
square  base,  cut  on  the  outside  as  so  many  steps,  and 
decreasing  gradually  ouite  to  the  summit  It  was  built 
with  stones  of  a  prooisious  size,  the  least  of  which 
were  thirty  feet,  wrought  with  wonderful  art,  and  co- 
vered with  hieroslyphics.  According  to  several  ancient 
authors,  each  side  was  eight  hundred  feet  broad,  and 
as  many  hi^h.  The  summit  of  the  pyramid,  which  to 
those  who  viewed  it  from  below,  seemed  a  point,  was 
a  fine  platform,  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  massy- 
stones,  and  each  side  of  that  platform  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen feet  long. 

M.  de  Ch^Ues,  of  the  Academy  cf  Sciences,  who 
went,  purposely  on  the  spot  in  1693,  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions : — 

The  side  of  the  square  base 
The  fironts  are  equilateral  trian-  ^ 

fles,  and  therefore  the  super-  > 
cies  of  the  base  is  ) 

The  perpendicular  height 

The  solid  contents  313,590  cubical  fathoma. 

A  hundred  thousand  men  were  constantly  employed 
about  this  work,  and  were  reheved  every  three  months 
by  the  same  number.    Ten  complete  years  were  spent 
in  hewing  out  the  stones,  either  m  Arabia  or  Ethiopia, 
and  in  conveying  them  to  Egypt :  and  twenty  years 
more  in  builmns  this  immense  edifice,  the  inside  oT 
which  contained  numberless  rooms  and  apartments. 
There  were  expressed  on  the  pyramid,  in  Egyptian  cfaa.- 
racters,  the  sums  it  cost  only  for  ^lic,  leeka  oniotis^ 
and  other  vegetables  of  this  descnption,  for  tne  woiIl* 
men ;  and  the  whole  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  ta- 
lentB  of  silver,*  ^at  is,  four  milUons  five  hundred 
thousand  French  livres ;  from  whence  it  was  easy  to 
conjecture  what  a  vast  sum  the  ^diole  expense  nuiat 
have  amounted  to. 

Such  were  the  famous  Egyptian  pyramids,  whicli 
by  their  figure,  as  well  as  size,  have  triumphed  over 
the  mjuries  of  time  and  the  Barbarians.    But  wha.t 

•  PUn.  I.  xxxvi.  c.  8,9.        •  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c  9. 

*  Rafts  are  pieces  of  flat  timber  pat  together,  to 
floods  on  rivers, 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  124,  &e.    Dud.  1.  L  p.  99^—41. 
Hi.  xnvi.  c.  12. 

•  About  200,0001.  sterUa^ 


110  fathoms. 

18,100  square 
ifatnoDiB* 

771  fathoms. 
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eflfortB  floevor  awn  may  wak%  tbeir  nodiingneM  will 
alwajv  appeal.  Theae  pyramids  were  tombs;  and 
then  is  stul  to  be  seen,  in  toe  middle  of  the  largrat,  an 
empty  aepulchre,  cut  of  one  entire  stone,  about  three 
teet  deep  and  broad,  and  a  little  above  six  feet  lon£.' 
Thus  aU  this  bustle,  all  this  expense,  and  aU  the  Tar 
boors  of  so  many  thousand  men  for  so  many  years, 
ended  in  procuzin^  for  a  prince,  in  this  vast  and  almost 
boundlese  pile  of  building,  a  little  vault  six  feet  in 
length.  E(esidea,  the  kings  who  built  these  pyramids 
had  it  not  in  their  power  to  be  buried  in  thein:  and  so 
did  not  enjoy  the  sepulchre  they  had  built  The  pub- 
lic hatred  wnich  they  incurred,  by  reason  of  their  un- 
heard of  cruelties  to  their  subjects,  in  laying  such  heavy 
tasks  upon  them,  occasion^  their  being  interred  in 
some  obscure  place,  to  prevent  their  bodies  from  being 
eiposed  to  the  fury  and  vengeance  of  the  populace. 

This  last  circumstance,*  ^imich  historians  have  tidsen 
particular  notice  of,  teaches  us  what  jud^ent  we 
ou^t  to  pass  on  these  edifices,  so  muchl>oasted  of 
by  the  ancients.  It  is  butjust  to  remark  and  esteem  the 
noble  genius  which  the  Egyptians  had  for  architectp 
lire ;  a  genius  that  promptea  them  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  before  they  could  have  any  models  to  imi- 
tate, to  aim  in  all  things  at  the  grand  and  mag^iificent ; 
and  to  be  intent  on  reAlbeauties,  without  deviatmg  in  the 
least  from  a  noble  fflmphcity,  in  which  the  hi^iest  per- 
fection of  the  art  consists.  But  what  idea  ought  we  to 
fimn  of  those  princes,  who  considered  as  something 
erand,  the  raising  by  a  multitude  of  hands,  and  by 
3ie  help  of  money,  immense  structures,  with  the  sole 
view  ox  rendering  their  names  immcNlal  j  and  who  did 
not  scruple  to  destroy  thousands  of  their  subjectB  to 
sadsiy  tlieir  vain  gloiy!  They  differed  very  mudi 
from  the  Romans,  who  sou^t  to  immortalize  them- 
selves by  works  of  a  magnificent  kind,  but,  at  the  same 
tone,  of  public  utility. 

PUny*  gives  us  in  few  words,  a  just  idea  of  these 
pyianuds,  when  he  calls  them  a  foolish  and  useless 
ostentation  of  the  wealth  of  the  Egyptian  kings ;  Re- 
ptmpecwUa  oiioaa  ac  stvUa  ostentaHo:  and  adds,  that 
D^  a  just  punishment  their  memory  is  buried  in  obli- 
vion; the  nistorians  not  agreeing  among  themselves 
about  the  names  of  those  who  first  raised  those  vain 
monuments ;  Inter  eos  non  eoMtat  i  quibus  Juetct  nntf 
jusHssimo  etuu  cbUUrtUit  tanta  vanitaHa  ttueUnibua,  In 
a  word,  according  to  the  judicious  remark  of  Diodorus, 
the  industry  of  tM  architects  of  those  pyramids  is  no 
less  valuable  and  praise-worthy,  than  tne  design  of  the 
ESTptian  kings  is  contemptible  and  ridiculous. 

But  what  we  should  most  admire  in  these  ancient 
monuments,  is,  the  true  and  standing  evidence  they 
gpive  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  astronomy ;  that 
Bs,  in  a  science  which  seems  incapable  of  being  brought 
to  perfection,  but  by  a  long  series  of  years,  and  a  great 
number  of  observations,  m.  de  Chazelles,  when  he 
measured  the  great  pyramid  in  question,  found  that 
the  four  sides  of  it  were  turned  exactly  to  the  four 
quarten  of  the  worid ;  and  consequently  showed  the 
true  merid^  of  that  place.  Now,  as  so  exact  a  situ- 
ation was  in  all  probability  purposely  pitched  upon  by 
those  who  piled  up  this  huge  mass  of  stones  above 
three  thousand  years  ago,  it  follows,  that  during  so 
hfD&  a  space  of  time,  uiere  has  been  no  alteration 
in  the  heavens  in  that  respect,  or  (which  amounts  to 
the  same  thin^)  in  the  poles  of  the  earth  or  the  meri- 
dians. This  IS  M.  de  Fontenelle's  remark  in  his  eu- 
logium  of  M.  de  Chazelles. 

SroriON  in.— THE  LAJBTEnCTH. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  judgment  we 
oag^t  to  form  of  the  pyramids,^  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  labyrinth,  which  Herodotus,  who  saw  it,  assures 
OS  was  stul  more  surprising  than  the  pyramids.  Itwas 
bailt  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Moeris, 

'  flCrabo  mentions  the  sepulchre,  lib.  xvn.  p.  808. 
*  IMod.  lib.  i.  p.  40.  *  Lib.  zxxvi.  cap.  12. 

**  Hcfod.  1.  ii.  c.  148.  Diod.  I.  i.  p.  42.  Plin.  1.  zxxvi. 
fc  13.  Strab.  I.  xvii.  p.  811. 


whereof  mention  will  be  madepieaeiitly,  near  the  town 
of  Crocodiles,  the  same  with  Arsinofi.  It  was  not  so 
much  one  sin^e  palace,  as  a  magnificent  pile  com- 
posed of  twelve  palaces,  regularly  msposed,  which  bad 
a  communication  with  each  other.  Fiiloen  hundred 
rooms,  interspersed  with  terraces,  were  raneed  round 
twelve  halls,  and  discovered  no  outlet  to  sudi  as  went 
to  see  them.  There  was  the  like  number  of  buildinga 
under  ground.  These  subterraneous  structures  were 
designed  for  the  buryin|;-place  of  the  kings,  and  also 
(who  can  speak  this  without  confrision,  and  without 
deploring  the  blindness  of  man !)  for  keeping  the  sacred 
crocodiles,  which  a  nation,  so  wise  in  other  respeds, 
worshipped  as  ^ods. 

In  order  to  visit  the  rooms  and  halls  of  the  labyrinth, 
it  was  necessary,  as  the  reader  will  naturally  sujipose, 
for  people  to  take  the  same  precaution  as  Anadne 
made  Theseus  use,  when  he  was  obliged  to  so  and 
fight  the  Minotaur  in  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  Virgjl 
describes  it  in  this  manner: 

Ut  qaondam  Creti  ftrtor  lalxninthiu  in  alU 
Panetlbus  textum  cad*  Iter  ancipitemque 
Mllle  vlis  habalsse  dolam,  qui  slgna  lequendl 
Falleret  indeprensus  et  IrreineftblUs  error.  5 
Hie  labor  ille  doiute,  et  inextricabllte  error. 
DedaJui,  tpae  dok»  tecU  ambaceeque  reaolvlt, 
C»ca  regent  filo  vestlga.  e 

And  as  the  Cretan  lahTrinth  of  oM, 

With  wand'rtngways,  and  many  a  winding  fold. 

Involved  the  weary  feet  without  redress, 

In  a  round  error,  which  deny'd  recess : 

Not  fkr  flrom  thence  he  graved  the  wondrous  mase  t 

A  thousand  dooia,  a  thousand  winding  ways. 

SECTION  lY.— ^HS  LAKB  OF  MiEBIS. 

The  noblest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  the  struo- 
tures  or  works  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  was  the  lake  of 
Mosris :''  accordingly,  Herodotus  considers  it  as  vastly 
superior  to  the  pyramids  and  labyrinth.  As  Egypt  was 
more  or  less  fruitful  in  proportion  to  the  inunaatioos 
of  the  Nile ;  and  as  in  these  floods,  the  too  great  or 
too  little  lise  of  the  waters  was  equally  fatal  to  the 
lands,  king  Mceris,  to  prevent  these  two  inconvenien- 
ces, and  to  correct,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  irre 
gularities  of  the  Nile,  thought  proper  to  call  art  totiie 
assistance  of  nature ;  and  so  caused  the  lake  to  be  dug, 
which  afterwards  went  by  his  name.  This  lake  was 
in  circumference  about  tnree  thousand  six  hundred 
stadia,*  that  is,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  French 
leagues,  andtluree  hundred  feet  deep.  Two  pjrramids, 
on  each  of  which  was  placed  a  colossal  statue,  seat- 
ed on  a  throne,  raised  their  heads  to  tlie  height  of 
three  hundred  feet,  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  whilst 
their  foundations  took  up  the  same  space  under  the 
water ;  a  proof  that  they  were  erected  before  the  cavity 
was  filled,  and  a  demonstration  that  a  lake  of  such  vast 
extent  was  the  work  of  man's  hands  in  one  prince's 
reign.  This  is  what  several  historians  have  related 
concerning  the  lake  Mceris,  on  the  testimony  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  And  M.  Bossuet,  the 
bishop  of  Meaux,  in  his  discourse  on  universal  history, 
relates  the  whole  as  fact  For  my  part,  I  will  confess 
that  I  do  not  see  the  least  probability  in  it  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive,  that  a  lake  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues  in  curcumference,  could  have  been  dug  in  the 
rei^  of  one  prince?  In  what  manner,  and  where, 
co^d  the  eartn  taken  from  it  be  conveyed?  What 
should  prompt  the  Egyptians  to  lose  the  surface  of  so 
much  land  ?  By  w&t  arts  could  they  fill  this  vast 
tract  with  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Nile  ?  Many 
other  objections  might  be  made.  In  my  opinion,  therfr- 
fore,  we  ought  to  follow  Pomponius  Mela,  an  andent 
geography;  especially  as  his  account  is  confirmed  by 
several  modem  travellers.  According  to  that  author, 
this  lake  is  but  twenty  thousaii'd  paces,  that  is,  seven 
or  eight  French  leagues  in  circumference.    Mafitp 

•  iEneid,  1,  v.  ver.  588,  &c.  •  iEneid,  1.  vi.  ver.  87,  &c. 
"*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c  140.    Strabo,  1.  xrii.  p.  787.  Diod.  L  h. 
p.  47.    Plin.  1.  V.  c.  9.    Pomp.  Mela,  1. 1. 
■  Vide  Herod,  et  Diod.    Pliny  agrees  almort  with  them» 
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^MqiumS$  emwjwn^  nunc  Ifleiif,  vtginHmUtUipanvun  i» 

Tbis  lake  had  a  oommiuiication  with  the  Nile,  hf  a 
great  canal,  more  than  four  leagues  long,*  and  mty 
feet  broad.  Great  sluices  either  opened  or  shut  the 
canal  and  lake,  as  there  was  occasion. 

The  charge  of  opening  or  shutting  them  amounted 
to  fifW  talents,  that  is,  my  thousand  French  crowns.* 
The  nslung  of  this  lake  brought  the  monarch  immense 
sums ;  but  its  chief  utility  related  to  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile.  When  it  roee  too  high,  and  was  like  to 
be  attended,  wiUi  fatal  consequences,  the  sluices  were 
opened,  and  the  waters,  having  a  free  passage  into  the 
lake,  covered  the  lands  no  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  enrich  them.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  inundap 
tion  was  too  low,  and  threatened  a  fiunine,  a  sufficient 

3uantity  of  water,  by  the  help  of  drains,  was  let  out  of 
le  lake,  to  water  the  lands.  In  this  manner  the  irre- 
gularities of  the  Nile  were  corrected ;  and  Strabo  re- 
marks, that,  in  his  time,  under  Petronius,  a  governor 
of  Egypt,  when  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  twelve 
cubits,  a  Yerj^  great  plenty  ensued ;  and  even  when  it 
rose  but  to  ei^t  cubits,  tne  dearth  was  scarce  felt  in 
the  country ;  doubtless  because  the  waters  of  the  lake 
made  up  (or  those  of  the  inundation,  by  the  help  of 
canals  and  drains. 

SECTION  v. — TBS  IKUNDATI0N8  OF  THE  KILI. 

Ths  Nile  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  Egypt  As  it 
seldom  rains  there,  Sus  river,  which  waters  tne  whole 
country  by  its  regular  inundations,  supplies  that  de- 
fect, by  bringing  as  a  yearly  tribute,  the  rains  of  other 
countnes ;  whi<£i  made  a  poet  say  in^niously,  Tke 
EgypHan  pashires,  how  great  soever  the  arottght  may  be, 
never  implore  JvpiUrfor  rain : 

Te  propter  nnlkM  teUiu  toa  pottulat  Imbres 
Axidaosc  pluvlo  supplicat  herlia  JovL  4. 

To  multiply  so  beneficent  a  river,  Egypt  was  cut  into 
numberless  canals,  of  alength  and  breiStn  proportioned 
to  the  different  situations  and  wants  of  the  lands.  The 
Nile  brought  fertility  every  where  with  its  salutaiy 
streams ;  united  cities  one  with  another,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean with  the  Red  Sea :  maintained  trade  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  fortifiecl  the  kingdom  against 
the  enemy ;  so  that  it  was  at  once  the  nourisher  and 
protector  of  Egypt 

The  fiekls  were  delivered  up  to  it ;  but  the  cities  that 
were  raised  Mrith  immense  labour,  and'stoodlike  islands 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  looked  down  with  joy  on  the 
plains  which  were  overflowed,  and  at  the  same  time 
enriched,  by  the  Nile. 

This  is  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  and  efiects  of 
this  river,  soTamous  among  the  ancients.  But  a  won- 
der so  astonishing  in  itseff,  and  which  has  been  the 
object  of  the  curiosity  and  admiration  of  the  learned  in 
all  a^s.  seems  to  require  a  more  particular  description, 
in  whicn  I  shall  be  as  concise  as  possible. 

1.  The  Sources  qf  the  J^Ue. 

The  ancients  placed  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the 
mountains  of  the  moon  (as  they  are  commonly  cdled,) 
in  the  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude.  But  oyr  modem 
travellers  have  discovered  tliat  they  lie  in  the  twelfth 
degree  of  north  latitude;  and  by  that  means  they  cut 
off  about  four  or  five  hundred  leagues  of  the  course 
which  the  ancients  ^ve  that  river.  It  rises  at  the  foot 
of  a  great  mountain  m  the  kingdom  of  Gojam  in  Abys- 
•ynia,  from  two  springs,  or  eyea,  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  tlie  country,  the  same  word  in  Arabic  signi- 
nring  cy«  and  Jmmtmn,  These  springs  are  thirty  Pfw^es 
from  one  another,  each  as  large  as  one  of  our  weOs  or 
a  coach-wheel.  The  Nile  is  increased  with  many  rivu- 
lets which  run  into  it ;  and  after  passing  throu^  Ethio- 
pia in  a  very  winding  course,  flows  at  laat  into  Egypt 

*  Mela,  1.  i.    '  Eij^hty  five  stadia.    •  11,2501.  sterling. 

*  Seneca  (Nai.  Qvait  I.  hr.  c  2.)  ascribes  these  vef  sen 
10  OviJ,  but  Uiey  an  Tibullas's. 


t.  Tte  CftoiKtf  ^  fftc  Mk. 

This  name  is  given  to  some  parts  of  Ifae  N3e,  lAcM 
the  water  fells  down  from  the  steep  rocks.  This 
river,  which  at  first  glided  smoothly  along  the  Taat 
desexts  of  Ethioraa,  before  it  enters  Egvpt,  passes  by 
the  cataracts.  Then  growing  on  a  sudaen,  contrary 
to  its  nature,  raging  and  violent  in  those  places  where 
it  is  pent  up  and  restrained ;  after  having  at  last  broken 
through  ad  obstacles  in  its  way,  it  precipitates  itaelf 
from  tne  top  of  some  rocks  to  the  bottom,  with  so  loud 
a  noise,  that^t  is  heard  three  leagues  off 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  accustomed  by  long 
practice  to  this  sport,  exhibit  here  a  spectacle  to  travef 
lers  that  is  more  terrifying  than  diverting  Two  of 
them  go  into  a  little  boat,  the  one  to  guide  it,  the  other 
to  throw  out  the  water.  After  having  long  sustained 
the  violence  of  the  raginv  waves  by  managing  their 
little  boat  very  dexterously,  they  Bunisr  themsenres  to 
be  carried  away  with  the  impetuous  torrent  as  swift  aa 
an  arrow.    The  afinghted  spectator  imagines  they  are 

Soing  to  be  swallow^  up  in  the  precipice  down  which 
ley  fall ;  when  the  Nile,  restorea  to  ite  natural  course, 
discovers  them  again,  at  a  considerable  distance,  on  ita 
smooth  and  calm  waters.  This  is  Seneca*s  account, 
which  is  confirmed  by  our  modem  travellers. 

3.  Causes  of  the  Inundations  of  the  ?ifUe. 

The  ancients*  have  invented  many  subtile  reasoiM 
for  the  Nile*s  great  increase,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Seneca.  But  it  is  now  no 
longer  a  matter  of  dispute,  it  being  almost  universally 
allowed,  that  the  inundations  of  tl^  Nile  are  owing  to 
the  great  rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia,  from  whence  ttoB 
river  flows.  These  rains  swell  it  to  such  a  degree, 
that  EUiiopia  first,  and  then  Egypt,  are  oveiflowed ; 
and  that  which  at  first  was  but  alarge  river,  rises  like 
a  sea,  and  overspreads  the  whole  country. 

Strabo  observes^  that  the  ancients  only  gueased 
that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  were  owmg  to  &e 
rains  which  fall  in  great  abundance  in  Ethiopia;  but 
adds,  that  several  travellers  have  since  been  eye-wit- 
nesses of  it ;  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  waa  very  cu- 
rious in  all  things  relating  to  arts  and  sciences,  having 
sent  thither  able  persons,  purposely  to  examine  thw 
matter,  and  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  uncommon  and 
remarkable  an  efi^t 

4.  The  T^me  and  ConOnuanee  of  the  Inwudidkmt, 

Herodotus,*  and  after  him  Diodorus  Siculna,  and 
several  other  autliors,  declare,  that  the  Nile  begma  to 
awell  in  Elgypt  at  the  summer  solstice,  that  is,  about 
the  end  of  Juneu  and  continues  to  rise  till  the  end  of 
September;  ana  then  decreases  gradually  durin|(  the 
months  of  October  and  November;  after  which  it  re>- 
turns  to  its  channel,  and  resumes  its  wonted  course. 
This  account  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  relations  of 
all  the  modems,  and  is  rounded  in  reality  on  the  na<- 

^Excipiunt  eum  (Nilum)  cataracta,ikolnlisiBsigiii  qteo* 
taeulo  locus.-*Illie  excitatie  primiim  aquis,  quae  sine  to- 
multu  leni  alTeo  duzerat,  viloentus  et  torrens  per  malignoa 

transitus  prosilit,  dissimilis  sibi tandemque  eloetatus 

obstantia,  m  vast  am  altitudinem  subitb  destinitus  cadit,  cum 
injj[enti  circumjacentium  regionum  strepitu ;  quem  perierre 
gens  ibi  k  Perais  ooUocata  non  potuit,  obUios  assiaoo  fra- 
gore  auribus,  et  ob  hoo  eedibas  ad  qoietiora  trantlatia.  In- 
ter nuraenla  fiuminis  incredibileni  ucolarum  audacium  ae- 
cepL  Bini  parvula  nayigia  conscenduat,  ciuorem  alter 
naTem  regit,  alter  ezhaurit.  Deinde  muItM  inter  rapidam 
insaniam  Mili  et  redprocus  fluctus  volatao^andem  tjnnia- 
simos  canales  tenent  perquosiaagusta  nipium  efibgiittt:  et 
cum  toto  fiumine  efibsi  navigium  mens  manu  temperant, 
magnoque  ipectantium  metn  m  caput  nixi,  ctm  jam  idplo- 
raveris,  meraosque  atque  obnitus  lantA  mole  credWeri% 
louffd  ab  eo  in  quem  ceciderant  loco  navisant,  toi^aentl 
moSo  mien.  Nee  mergit  cadens  unda,  sea  planis  itqaaa 
tradit.    Ssnre.  Nat.  ^uaat.  I.  iv.  c.  2.  I 

^  Herod.  1.  u.  c.  19-27.    Died.  1.  i.  p.  S6-99.     eWnecw 
Nat.  Quest.  1.  iv.  c.l  4t  2.  / 

^  Lib.  xvu.  p.  789     ■  Herod.  L  iL  c  19.  IKo4  Li. 
p.  9S.  * 
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tml  <!anM  of  the  mididAtion,  vig,  tb»  raini  wUdb  fiill 
in  Etli^apUL  Now,  according  to  the  coobUvX  testimo- 
ny  of  those  who  hiiTe  been  on  the  soot,  these  nane 
begin  to  fall  in  the  month  of  April,  ena  continue,  dui^ 
iog  five  monthe,  till  the  end  of  Aogast  and  beginning 
oTSepCeDiber.  The  Nile's  increase  in  Egrpt  must, 
conseqoently,  begm  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the 
nine  have  begun  to  fall  in  Abyssinia ;  and  aooordinfily 
tntTellere  obsenre,  that  the  Nile  beeins  to  rise  in  me 
month  of  May,  but  so  slowly  at  the  first  that  it  pro- 
bablT  does  not  yet  overflow  its  banks.  The  inunda* 
tion  happens  not  till  about  the  end  of  June,  and  lasts 
the  lime  Ibllowing  months,  according  to  Herodotus. 

I  most  point  out  to  such  as  consult  the  originals,  a 
coBtraittctioii  in  this  place  between  Herodotus  and  Di- 
odoms  on  one  side ;  and  between  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
Soliaas^  oh  the  other.  These  last  shorten  very  much 
the  oontinnanGe  of  the  inundation ;  and  suppose  the 
Nile  to  draw  off  from  the  lands  in  three  months  or  a 
hondred  days.  And  what  adds  to  the  di£Sculty,  is, 
tbat  IHiny  seems  to  ground  his  opinion  on  the  testi- 
mony of  HerodotttB :  in  totwn  auUm  revocMiur  «\Ktft 
{atrs'fijnit  ni  LiJM,  pi  tndU  Herodohu,  eeiUetimo  die. 
I  leave  to  the  learned  the  reconciling  of  this  contradic- 
tion. 

5.    The  Height  of  the  hiimdationt. 

The  just  height  of  the  inundation;*  according  to 
Pliny,  is  sixteen  cubits.  When  it  .rises  but  to  twelve 
er  thirteen,  a  famine  is  threatened ;  and  when  it  ex- 
ceeds sixteen,  there  Lb  danger.  It  must  be  remember- 
ed, that  a  cubit 
lian  takes  notice, 
Egypt,  that  the  height 
fitteen  cubits,  the  20th  of  September,  in  362.  The 
ancients  do  not  agree  entirely  with  one  uiother,  nor 
with  the  modems,  with  regard  to  the  height  of  the 
inondation ;  but  the  difference  is  not  very  considera- 
ble, and  may  proceed,  1.  from  the  dispanty  between 
the  ancient  and  modem  measures,  which  it  is  hard  to 
estimate  on  a  fixed  and  certain  foot ;  2.  from  the  care- 
lessness of  the  observers  and  historians ;  3.  from  the 
real  diilerence  of  the  Nile's  increase,  which  was  not 
■o  great  the  nearer  it  approached  the  sea. 

Ks  the  riches  of  Egypt  depended  on  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile,'  all  the  circumstances  and  different  de- 
grees of  its  increase  had  been  carefully  considered ; 
and  by  a  long  series  of  regular  observetions,  made 
during  many  rears,  the  inundation  itself  discovered 
whatlund  of  narvest  the  ensuing  year  was  likely  to 
|»odooe.  The  kings  had  placed  at  Memphis  a  mea- 
sure on  which  these  different  increases  were  remarked ; 
and  fiom  thence  notice  was  given  to  all  the  rest  of 
Esypt.  the  inhabitants  of  which  knew,  by  that  means, 
beforenand,  what  they  might  fear  or  promise  them- 
selres  from  the  luirvest  Strabo^  speaks  of  a  well  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  near  the  town  of  Syene,  made 
for  that  purpose. 

The  same  custom  is  observed  to  this  day  at  Grand 
Cairow  In  the  court  of  a  mosque  there  stands  a  pillar, 
on  wluch  are  marked  the  degrees  of  the  Nile's  in- 
cieaae ;  and  common  criers  every  day  proclaim  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  how  bigh  it  is  risen.  The  tribute 
paid  to  the  Grand  S«gnior  for  the  lands,  is  regulated 
ly  the  inondation.  llie  day  on  which  it  rises  to  a 
certain  heidit,  is  kept  as  a  grand  festival,  and  solem- 
iiixed  with  nre-w<Mrk8,  feastmgs,  and  all  the  demonstn^ 
tiona  of  public  rejoicing;  and  in  the  remotest  ages, 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  was  always  attended  with 
a  murenal  joy  throughout  all  Egypt,  that  being  the 

fbuntun  of  its  happiness. 

-  --■' 

^  Jnstma  iacfemeatam  est  cnbitoram  zvi.  Minoreiequs 
•PB  osnda  rigant :  amj^oros  detinent  tardiCu  rededendo. 
He  sereadi  lempora  aotumunt  solo  madente ;  ills  non  dant 
ritieate.  Utnunque  reputatprovtneia.  In  duodecim  cubitii 
hnMa  iMitit,  ia  tndeeim  etiamBum  esarit ;  qualuordecim 
eabtta  hiiaritaten  offerum,  quiwiecim  securitatem,  teidecim 
jdiciaa.    Plm.  1.  v.  c  9, 

«  JuL  Epiat.  60.  «  Cliod.  1.  i.  p.  91 

-  ■  p.  817. 


The  heathens  aseribed  the  inundation  of  the  Nile 
to  their  god  Scrapie  ;*  and  the  pillar  on  which  was 
marked  the  increase,  was  preserved  religiously  in  the 
temple  of  that  idol.  The  emperor  Constantine  having 
ordered  it  to  be  removed  into  the  church  of  Alexai^ 
dria,  the  Egyptians  spread  a  report,  that  the  Nile 
would  rise  no  more  by  reason  of  the  wrath  of  Serapis  $ 
but  the  river  overflowed  and  increased  as  usual  the 
following  years.  Julian  the  apostate,  a  zealous  pro- 
tector otiaolatiy,  caused  this  pillar  to  be  replaced  in 
the  same  temple,  out  of  which  it  was  again  removed 
by  the  command  of  Theodoeius. 

6.  The  CtmaU  of  the  J<fUe  md  SpiML  Pvmpe. 

Divine  Providence,  in  giving  so  beneficent  a  river  to 
Egypt,  did  not  thereby  intend  that  the  inhabitants  of 
it  should  be  idle,  and  enjoy  so  great  a  blessing  without 
taking  anv  pains.  One  may  naturally  suppose,  that 
as  the  Nile  could  not  of  itself  cover  the  whole  coun- 
try, great  labour  was  to  be  used  to  facilitate  the  overw 
flowing  of  the  lands ;  and  numberless  canals  cut,  in 
order  to  convey  the  waters  to  all  parts.  The  villages, 
which  stand  veiy  thick  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  on 
eminences,  have  each  their  canals,  which  are^  opened 
at  proper  times,  to  let  the  water  into  the  coun^.  The 
more^  distant  villages  have  theirs  also,  even  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  watere  are  sue* 
ceesively  conveyed  to  the  most  remote  places.  Pei> 
sons  are  not  permitted  to  cut  the  trenches  to  receive 
the  watere,  tin  the  river  is  at  a  certain  height ;  nor  to 
open  them  all  at  once ;  because  otherwise  some  lands 
would  be  too  mach  overflowed,  and  othen  not  covered 
enough.  They^  bcjgin  vrith  opening  them  in  Upper, 
and  dlerwords  in  Dower  Egypt,  according  to  the  rules 
prescribed  in  a  roll  or  book,  in  which  all  me  measures 
are  exactly  set  down.  By  this  means  the  water  is 
husbanded  with  sudi  care^  that  it  spreads  itsetf  over 
all  the  lands.  The  countries  overflowed  by  the  Nile 
are  so  extensive,  and  lie  so  low,  and  the  number  of 
canals  so  great,  that  of  all  the  watere  which  flow  into 
Egypt  durmg  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
it  IS  believed  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  them  reaches  the 
sea. 

But  as,  notwithstanding  all  these  canals,  there  are 
still  abundance  of  high  lands  which  cannot  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  Nile's  overflowing ;  this  want  is  supplied 
by^  spiral  pumps,  which  are  turned  by  oxen,  in  order  to 
bring  the  water  into  pipes,  which  convey^  it  to  these 
lan&  Diodoras*  speaks  of  a  similar  engine  invented 
by  Archimedes  in  his  travels  into  Egypt,  which  is 
called  Cochlea  JEgyptia, 

7.  The  FertHUy  caused  hy  the  J^Ue. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  soil  is 
more  fruitful  than  in  E^pt ;  which  is  owing  entirely 
to  the  Nile.^  For  whereas  other  riven,  when  (hey 
ov^ow  lands,  wash  away  and  exhaust  thdr  vivific 
moisture ;  the  Nile,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  excellent 
slime  it  brings  along  with  it,  frttens  and  enriches  them 
in  such  a  manner,  as  sufficiently  compensates  for  what 
the  foregcMng  harvest  had  impaired.  The  husband- 
man, in  this  countijr,  never  tires  himself  with  holding 
the  plough,  or  breaking  the  clods  of  earth.  As  soon 
as  the  NUe  retires,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  up 
the  earthy  and  temper  it  with  a  bttle  sand,  in  order  to 
lessen  its  renkness ;  after  which  he  sows  it  wiUi  great 
ease,  and  with  little  or  no  expense.  Two  months  after 
it  is  covered  with  all  sorts  of  com  and  pulse.  The 
Egyptians  generally  sow  in  October  and  Novembo; 
according  as  the  watere  draw  ofi*:  and  their  harvest  is 
in  March  and  April. 

The  same  land  bean,  in  one  year,  three  or  four  &iS> 
ferent  kinds  of  crops.  Lettuces  and  cucumbers  are 
sown  fust ;  then  com ;  and,  after  harvest,  several  sorts 

'  Soerat.  I.  i.  e.  18.    Bosom.  1.  v.  o.  S. 

*  Lib.  i.  p.  SO.  and  lib.  v.  p.  21S. 

*  Cbm  caeteri  amnes  aUuant  terras  et  eviscerent;  Nihis 
adeo  nihil  emdit  nee  abradit,  ut  contrb  adjiciat  vires^— Ita 
javat  agros  duabos  ex  cainm,  et  qubd  inuadaty  et  qubd  eb» 
limat.    Senec,  Nai.  Qiuetl,  1.  iv.  c.  2. 
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of  pulse  which  are  poeuliar  to  Egypt  As  the  sun  is 
extremely  hot  in  this  country,  Bna  nins  fall  veiy  sel- 
dom in  it,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  earth  would 
soon  be  parched,  and  tiie  com  and  pulse  burnt  up  by 
80  scorcnin^  a  heat,  were  it  not  for  the  canals  and 
reservoirs  with  which  Egypt  abounds ;  and  which,  by 
the  drains  from  thence,  amply  supply  wherewith  to 
water  and  refresh  the  fields  and  garaens. 

The  Nile  contributes  no  less  to  the  nourishment  of 
cattle,  which  is  another  source  of  wealth  to  Egrpt 
The  Egyptians  begin  to  turn  them  out  to  grass  in  No- 
vember, and  they  graze  till  the  end  of  March.  Words 
could  never  express  how  rich  their  pastures  are ;  and 
how  fat  the  flocks  and  herds  (which,  by  reason  of  the 
mildness  of  the  air,  are  out  ni^ht  and  day)  grow  in  a 
very  little  time.  During  the  mundation  of  the  Nile, 
they  are  fed  with  hay  and  cut  straw,  barley  and  beans, 
which  are  their  common  food. 

A  man  cannot,  says  Comeille  de  Bruyn  in  his  Tra- 
vels,* help  observing  the  admirable  providence  of  God 
towards  tnis  country,  who  sends  at  a  fixed  season  such 
It  quantities  of  rain  in  Ethiopia,  in  order  to  water 
rpt,  where  a  shower  of  rain  scarce  ever  falls ;  and 
who,  by  that  means,  causes  the  driest  and  most  sandy 
soil  to  become  the  richest  and  most  fruitful  country  in 
the  universe. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  here,  is  that  (as  the 
inhabitants  say)  in  the  beginning  of  June  and  the  four 
following  months  the  nortlv^ast  winds  blow  constantly, 
in  order  to  keep  back  the  waters,  which  otherwise 
would  draw  off  too  fast ;  and  to  hinder  them  from  dis- 
charging themselves  into  the  sea,  the  entrance  to  which 
these  winds  bar  up,  as  it  were,  from  them.  The  an- 
cients have  not  omitted  this  circumstance. 

The  same  Providence,  whose  ways  are  wonderful 
and  infinitely  various,'  displayed  itself  after  a  (uito 
difierent  manner  in  Palestine,  in  rendering  it  exceeding 
^  fruitful ;  not  by  rains,  which  fall  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  as  is  usual  in  other  places ;  nor  by  a  peculiar  inun- 
dation, like  that  of  the  Nile  inEgipt;  but  by  sending 
fixed  rains  at  two  seasons,  when  nis  people  were  obe- 
dient to  him,  to  make  them  more  sensiDle  of  their  conti- 
nual dependence  upon  him.  God  himself  commands 
them,  by  his  servant  Moses,  to  make  this  reflection:  The 
land  wkithtr  then  gout  in  to  possest  it,ianot  aa  the  land 
of  Egyptffrom  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  iowedst 
thy  seed,  and  y}ateredst  it  loilh  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of 
Acr6» :  hut  the  land  whither  ye  goto  possess  it,  is  a  land 
sf  hiUs  end  valleys^  and  drinkdh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven.*  After  this,  G(od  promises  to  give  his  people, 
so  long  as  they  shall  continue  obedient  to  him,  the  far' 
mer  and  the  latter  rain :  the  first  in  spring,  to  bring  up 
the  com ;  and  the  second  in  the  summer  and  harvest, 
to  make  it  grow  and  ripen. 

a  The  different  Prospects  esMbited  hy  the  ^/Ue, 

There  cannot  be  a  finer  sight  than  Egypt  at  two 
seasons  of  the  year.  ^For  u  a  man  ascends  some 
mountain,  or  one  of  the  largest  pyranuds  of  Grand 
Cairo,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  he  beholds 
a  vast  sea,  in  which  numberiess  towns  and  villages 
appear,  with  several  causeys  leading  from  place  to 
place ;  the  whole  interepersed  with  groves  and  frait- 
trees,  whose  tops  only  are  visible ;  dl  which  forms  a 
deli^tful  prosfKBct  This  view  is  bounded  by  moun- 
tains and  wooas,  which  terminate,  at  the  utmost  dis- 
tance the  eye  can  discover,  the  most  beautiful  horizon 
that  can  be  imagined.  On  the  contrary,  in  winter, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  morning  of  January  and  Februaiy, 
the  whole  countnr  is  like  oneeontinned  scene  of  beau- 
tifiil  meadows,  whose  verdure,  enamelled  with  flowers, 

*  Vol.  ii«       *  Multifonius  fapimita.    Eph,  iii.  10. 

•  Deut.  xi.  lO^lS. 

^  Ilia  facies  pulcherrima  est,  etan  jam  se  in  agrM  Nilos 
'ngessit.  Latent  campi,  opertflM^e  sunt  valles :  oppida  into- 
%niin  nodo  ettant.  Nidlani  la  Mediterraneiii,  nisi  per 
tavigia,  oommerciam  est:  majorque  eat  letitia  in  genubus, 
wb  minos  tsnranim  ioarum  vident.  8eme»  Nat,  Qamst, 
*  ir.  e.  S. 


channs  Ihe  eye.  The  spectator  beholds,  on  every  ode, 
flocks  and  herds  dispersed  over  all  the  plains,  with 
in&ute  numbers  of  husbandmen  and  gpunieners.  The 
air  is  then  perfumed  by  the  great  quantity  of  blossoms 
on  the  orange,  lemon,  and  other  trees,  and  is  so  pure, 
that  a  wholesomer  or  more  agreeable  is  not  found  in 
the  world ;  so  that  nature^  being  then  dead,  as  it  were, 
in  all  other  climates,  seems  to  be  alive  only  for  so  de- 
ligfatfiil  an  abode. 

9.  The  Canai  formed  by  the  ^TUe,  by  which  a  Commtmi 
cation  is  made  between  the  two  Seas, 

*  The  canal,  by  ^^ch  a  communication  was  made 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  ought 
to  have  a  place  here,  as  it  was  not  of  the  least  advan 
tages  whidi  flie  Nile  procured  to  Egypt  Sesostris, 
or,  aocoiding  to  others,  Psammetichus,  first  projected 
the  design,  and  be^an  this  woric.  Necho,  successor 
to  the  last  prince,  laid  out  immense  sums  upon  it,  and 
employed  a  prooigious  number  of  men.  it  is  said, 
that  above  six  score  thousand  Elgyptians  perished  in 
the  undertaking.  He  gave  it  over,  terrified  by  an  ora- 
cle, whidi  told  him  that  he  would  thereby  open  a  door 
for  Barbarians  (for  by  this  name  they  called  all  fi>reign- 
ers)  to  enter  Egypt.  The  woik  was  continued  by 
Darius,  the  first  oi  that  name ;  but  he  also  desisted 
from  it,  upon  his  being  told,  tl^  as  the  Red  Sea  lay 
higher  than  Eg3rpt,  it  would  drown  the  whole  country. 

But  it  was  at  last  finished  under  the  Ptolemies,  who, 
by  the  help  of  sluices,  opened  or  shut  the  canal  as 
there  was  occasion.  It  began  not  far  from  the  Delta, 
near  the  town  of  Bubastus.  'It  was  a  hundred  cubits, 
that  is,  twenty-five  fathoms  broad,  so  that  two  vessels 
might  pass  with  ease ;  it  had  depth  enough  to  carry 
the  largest  ships ;  and  was  about  a  thousand  stadia, 
that  is,  above  fifty  leagues  lon&  This  canal  was  of 
great  service  to  the  trade  of  Egypt  But  it  is  now 
almost  filled  up,  and  there  are  scarce  any  remains  of  it 
to  be  seen. 


CHAPTER  in. 


LOWER  SOTPT. 


I  AM  now  to  Speak  of  Lower  Egypt.  Its  shape, 
which  resembles  a  triangle,  or  Delta,  A,  gave  occaaioa 
to  its  bearing  the  latter  name,  which  is  £at  of  one  of 
the  Greek  fetters.  Lower  Egypt  fonns  a  kind  of 
island ;  it  begins  at  a  place  where  the  NQe  is  divided 
into  two  larse  canals,  through  which  it  empties  itself 
into  the  Mediterranean :  the  mouth  on  the  right  hand 
is  called  the  Pelusian,  on  the  other  the  Canopic,  from 
two  cities  in  their  neighboiuhood,  Pelusium  and  Cano- 
pus,  now  called  Dunietta  and  Rosetta.  Between 
these  two  large  branches,  there  are  five  others  of  less 
note.  This  island  is  the  best  cultivated,  the  most 
fruitful,  and  the  richest  part  of  Esynt  Ite  cUef  cities 
(very  anciently)  were  HeUopolis.  Haracleopolis,  Nau- 
cratis,  Sais,  Tanis,  Canopus,  Pelusium ;  and,  in  latter 
times,  Alexandria,  Nicopolis,  &c.  It  was  in  the  coon- 
Uy  of  Tanis  that  the  Israelites  dwelt 

*  There  was  at  Sais  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Isis,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:  lam  whatever  hath  been,  and  w, 
taid  sSaU  be :  and  no  morUd  hotk  yet  pierced  tkrougk  the 
veU  that  skrouda  me, 

^  HeliopoliSj  that  is,  the  city  of  the  sun,  was  so  called 
from  a  magnificent  temple  there  dedicated  to  that  pla- 
net Hermlotus,  and  other  authors  after  him^  relate 
some  particulars  concerning  the  PhcBnix  and  this  tem- 
ple, which,  if  true,  would  mdeed  be  veiy  wondniuL 
Of  this  kind  of  birids,  if  wc  may  believe  tne  ancients, 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  168.  Strab.  L  xvii.  p.  804.  Flin.  1.  vi. 
c.  29.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  9$. 

*  PluUr.  de  Isid.  p.  S64. 

^  Strab.  1.  xvu.  p.  806.  Hsrod.  1.  ii.  c  73.  PUn*  L  x« 
s.t.    Tacit  Ann.  Lvi.  €.18. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  EGtTT. 


then  if  never  bat  one  at  m  time  in  the  worid.  He  is 
bioti^  forth  in  Arabia,  livea  five  or  six  hundred  years, 
and  IS  of  the  abe  of  an  eagle.  His  head  is  aclomed 
with  a  shining  and  most  beantifttl  crest ;  the  feathers 
of  his  neck  are  of  a  ^Id  colour,  and  the  rest  of  a  pur- 
ple ;  his  tail  is  white,  mtermized  with  red,  and  his  eyes 
sparkling  like  stars.  When  he  is  old,  and  finds  nis 
end  approaehin&  he  builds  a  nest  with  wood  and  aro- 
matic spices,  ana  then  dies.  Of  his  bones  and  marrow, 
«  worm  is  produced,  out  of  which  another  Ph<£nix  is 
fonned.  His  first  care  is  to  solemnize  hia  parent's  ob- 
sequies, for  winch  purpose  he  makes  up  a  ball  in  the 
shape  oif  an  egg^  with  abundance  of  perfumes  of  myrrh, 
as  heary  as  he  can  carry,  which  he  often  essays  before- 
hand ;  then  he  makes  a  hole  in  it,  where  he  deposits 
his  parent's  body,  and  closes  it  carefully  with  mynh 
and  othef  perfiimes.  After  this,  he  takes  up  the  pre- 
cious load  on  his  shoulders,  and  flyins  to  the  altar  of 
the  son,  in  the  city  of  Heliopolis,  he  £ere  bums  it 

Herodotus  and  Tacitus  dispute  the  truth  of  some  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  account,  but  seem  to  suppose 
it  trve  in  genereL  Pliny,  on  the  contraiy,  in  the  very 
b^inning  of  his  account  of  it,  insinuates  plainly  enou^ 
that  he  looks  upon  the  whole  as  fiibulous ;  and  this  is 
the  o^nion  of  all  modem  authors. 

Tms  ancient  tradition,  though  grounded  on  an  evi- 
dent &lsehood,  hath  yet  introduced  into  almost  all 
languages,  the  custom  of  giving  the  name  of  phcenix 
to  vi^tever  is  singular  and  unconunon  in  its  kind : 
Mara  oma  in  tnris,  says  Juvenal,*  speaking  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  an  accomplished  woman  in  all  res- 
pects.    And  Seneca  observes  the  same  of  a  good  man.  * 

What  is  reported  of  swans,  vix.  that  they  never  sing 
bat  in  their  eniiing  moments,  and  that  then  they  war- 
ble very  melooiously,  is  likewise  grounded  merely  on 
m  vulear  error ;  and  yet  it  is  used,  not  only  by  the  poets, 
but  aJiBo  by  the  orators,  and  even  the  phuosophers.  0 
mutU  muque  piaeibus  dmaiura  eycni  H  libeat,  sonvm, 
says  Horace*  to  Melpomene.  Cicero  compares  the 
excellent  discourse  whu^  Crassus  made  in  the  senate, 
«  few  days  before  his  death,  to  the  melodious  sing^ns 
of  a  dying  swan :  Itta  fon^fvam  eyenea  fuU  dMni  honS- 
idivox  et  eroHo,  De  Oret  L  iii.  n.  6.  And  Socrates 
used  to  say,  that  good  men  ou^ht  to  imitate  swans, 
vvho,  perceiving  by  a  secret  instinct,  and  a  sort  of  di- 
vination, what  advantage  there  is  in  death,  die  singing 
and  vnth  joy:  Pnvidentes  quid  in  morte  boni  n/,  cum 
€aniM  et  viuptate  moriuntur,  Tusc  Ctu.  1.  L  n.  73.  I 
thoudit  this  short  <figression  misht  be  of  service  to 
youth ;  and  return  now  to  my  su^ect 

It  w%B  in  Heliopolis,^  that  an  ox,  under  the  name  of 
Mnevis,  was  worshipped  as  a  ^od.  Cambyses,  king 
of  Persia,  exercised  his  sacrilegious  rage  on  this  city; 
burning  the  temples,  demdlishing  the  palaces,  and  de- 
stroying the  most  precious  monuments  of  antiquity  in 
it  There  are  still  to  be  seen  some  ebelisks  which  es- 
caped his  fiuy;  and  others  were  brought  from  thence 
to  Rome,  to  which  dty  they  are  an  ornament  even  at 
this  day. 

Alenndria,  built  l»y  Alexander  the  Great,  finm 
whom  it  had  its  name,  vied  almost  in  magnificence 
with  the  ancient  cities  in  Egypt  It  stands  four  days' 
journey  fixmi  Cairo,  and  was  formerly  the  chief  mart 
of  all  the  trade  6f  the  east  *  The  merchandizes 
were  unloaded  at  Portos  Muris,'*  a  town  on  die  west- 
cm  coast  of  .the  Red  Sea;  fix>m  whence  they  were 
brought  upon  camels  to  a  town  of  Thebais,  called  Co- 
phat,  and  afterwards  conveyed  down  the  Nile  to  Alex- 
andria, whither  merchants  resorted  from  all  parts. 

It  is  well  knerwn  that  the  trade  of  the  East  has  at  all 
times  enriched  those  who  carried  it  on.  This  was  the 
chief  eooice^fherast  treasures  that  Solomon  amassed, 
and  which  enabled  him  to  build  the  magnificent  temple 

^Satri. 


auam 


EkU.ri. 

Yir  boons  tamekb  aee fieri  potest, nee  iiitnUigi  .tim 

B  FhoBoix,  semel  anno  quinfentetimo  nascitur.  .Ep, 


•Od.»LLiv.  *Strab.  l.xviLp.805. 

^8inka.svi.p.1BL      •  Or  Myes  Bonnos. 


of  Jerusalem.  David,  by  conquering  Idumsa,^  b^ 
came  master  of  Elath  andJEsion-oeber,  two  towns  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  From  these 
two  ports,  Solomon  sent  fleets  to  Ophir  and  Tarshish,* 
whidi  always  brought  back  unmense  riches.*  This 
traffic,  after  having  been  enjoyed  for  some  time  by  tlie 
Syrians,  who  regained  Idumsa,  passed  ftom  them  int« 
the  hands  of  the  Tynans.  ^^  These  got  all  their  mer 
chandize  conveyed,  by  the  way  of  Rhmocohua  (a  sea^ 
port  town  lying  between  the  confines  of  Egypt  and 
Palestme,)  to  1  yre,  from  whence  they  distribiSed.them 
jail  over  Uie  western  world.  Hereby  the  Tynans  en- 
riched themselves  exceedingly,  under  the  Persian  em- 
pue,  by  the  favour  and  protection  of  whose  monarch^ 
they  had  the  fiill  possession  of  this  trade.  But  when 
the  Ptolemies  had  made  themselves  mastera  of  Egypt, 
thev  soon  drew  all  this  trade  into  their  kingdom,  by 
building  Berenice  and  other  ports  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Red  Sea,  belon^ng  to  Egypt ;  and  fixed  their 
chief  mart  at  Alexandna,  vrluch  thereby  rose  to  be  the 
dty  of  the  greatest  trade  in  the  worid.  There  it  con- 
tinued for  a  great  many  centuries  after;  and  all  the 
trafiic  which  £e  western  parts  of  the  world  from  that 
time  had  with  Persia,  Inoia,  Arabia,  and  the  eastern 
ooasts  of  Aiiica,  was  wholly  carried  on  thfough  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  mouth  <»f4he  Nile,  till  a  vray  was  dis- 
oovered,  a  little  above  two  hundred  yean  since^  of  saik 
in^  to  those  parts  hy  the  Capecf  Good  Hope.  After 
this,  the  Portaguese  for  some  time  were  masters  of 
this  trade;  hut  now  it  is>in  a  manner  engrossed  wholly 
b^  the  English  and  Dutch.  This  short  aooount  of  the 
Eaai  India  trade  isom  Solomon's  time  to  the  present 
age,  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Prideaux.^* 

*'For  the  convenience  of  trade,  there  vras  built 
near  Alexandria,  in  an  island  called  Pharos,  a  tower 
wMch  bore  the  same  name.  At  the  top  of  this  tower 
was  kept  A  fire,^  light  such  ships  as  sailed  by  nigjit 
near  those -dangerous  coasts,  which  were  full  or  sands 
and  ahelves,  from  whence  dl  otiier  towers,  designed 
for  Abe  same  use,  have  derived  their  name,  as,  Pharo 
di  Messina,  &c.  Thefiimous  architect  Sostratus  built 
it  by  :0rder  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  expended 
eight  hundred  talents  upon  it**  It  was  reckoned  one 
of  tho  seven  wonden  of  the  worid.  Some,  tluough  a 
mistidce,  have  commended  that  prince,  for  permitting 
the  architect  to  put  his  name  m  the  inscription  which 
WB  fixed  on  the  tower  instead  of  his  own.'^  It  was 
very  short  and  plain,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
ancients.  Soatratua  Crddius  Dexiphanis  F.  DHs  5erv»> 
fcrifrttf^  naviganHbut :  i.  e.  Sostratus  the  Cnidian,  son 
of  Dexiphanes,  to  the  protecting  deities,  for  the  use  of 
seafaring  people.  But  certainty  Ptolemy  must  have 
very  much  undervalued  that  kind  of  immortatity  which 
princes  are  generally  so  fond  of,  to  sufier^  ttiat  his 
name  should  not  be  so  much  as  mentioned  in  tiie  in- 
scription of  an  edifice  so  capable  of  immortalizing  him. 
What  we  read  in  Lucian^*  concerning  this  matte^ 
deprives  Ptolemy  of  a  mod<»ty,  which  indeed  would 
be  very  ill  placed  here.  This  author  informs  us,  that 
Sostratus,  to  engross  in  after-timeaiihe  whole  glory  of 
that  noble  stracturo  to  himself^  caused  the  inscription 
with  his  own  name  to  be  carved  in  the  marble,  which 
he  afterwards  covered  with  lime,  and  thereon  put  the 
king's  name.  The  lime  soon  mouldered  away ;  and 
by  that  means,  instead  of  procuring  the  architect  tiie 
honour  with  which  he  had  nattered  himself,  served  only 
to  discover  to  future  ages  his  mean  fraud  and  ridicu- 
lous vanity. 


*  t  Sam.  via.  14.  '  1  Kings  iz.  S6. 

*  He  got  in  one  voyage  450  talents  of  gold,  S  Chron, 
ym.  18 ;  which  amounts  to  three  millions  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Prid,  Cmmm.  rd.  i.  ad 
ana.  740,  not  »•  Strab.  I.  xvi.  p.  481. 

"  Part  I,  i.  p.  9.  "Strab.  1. xrii. 791.    Flin.  1. 

xzxvi.  c.  12. 

**  Eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  180^00011  sterling, 

"^  Magno  animo  Ptolemci  regis,  qa5d  in  eA  permisent 
Sostrati  Cnidii  architect!  structtve  nomen  ineaibt.    PH% 

**  De  sertf^flpd.    Hist.  p.  706. 
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MANNEB6  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS. 


Riches  fkfled  not  to  bring  into  this  city,  m»  they 
uituJlv  do  in  all  pLaoee,  luxury  and  lioontiousneBS ;  so 
that  the  Alczandnan  voluptuousness  became  a  pro- 
verb.^ In  tbis  city  arts  and  sciences  were  also  industri- 
ously cultivated :  witness  that  stately  edifice,  sumamed 
the  Museum,  where  the  literati  used,  to  meet,  and  were 
maintained  at  the  public  expense;  and  the^&mous 
library,  which  was  augmented  considerably  by  Pto- 
lemy JPhiladelphus;  and  which,  by  the  magmnoence 
of  the  kings  his  successors,  at  last  contained  seven 
hundred  tlu)usand  volumes.  In  Cesar^s  wars  with 
the  Alexandrians,*  part  of  this  library  (situate  in  the 
'Bruchion,)  which  oonsistod  of  (bur  hundred  tfaousaiid 
volumes,  was  unhappily  consumed  by  fire. 


PART  IL 

or  THI  MANNBnS  AKD  CUSTOKS  OF  THK  BGTPTUITS. 

EoTPT  was  ever  considered,  by  all  the  ancients,  as 
the  most  renowned  school  for  wisdom  and  politics,  and 
the  source  from  whence  most  arts  and  sciences  were 
derived.  This  kingdom  bestowed  its  noblest  labours 
and  finest  arts  on  the  improvement  of  mankind ;  and 
Greece  was  so  sensible  of  this,  that  its  most  illustrious 
men,  as  Homer,  Pythagoras,  Plato;  even  its  great 
lesislators,  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  with  many  more 
whom  it  is  needless  to  mention,  travelled  into  Egypt, 
to  complete  their  studies,  and  draw  from  that  foimtain 
whatever  was  most  rare  and  valuable  in  every  kind  of 
learning.  Ood  himself  has  given  this  kingdom  a  glo- 
rious testimony ;  when  praising  Moses,  he  says  of  hun, 
that  h$  toot  learned  in  ail  the  tHsdom  of  the  Egyptians.* 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Egypt,  I  shall  confine  myself  principally  to  these  par- 
ticulars: its  kings  and  government;  priests  and  reli- 
gion ;  sokliers  and  war;  sciences,  aits  and  trades. 

The  reader  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  sometimes 
finds,  in  the  customs  I  take  notice  of;  a  kind  of  con- 
tradiction. This  circumstance  is  owing  either  to  the 
difierence  of  countries  and  nations,  which  did  not 
alwa^  follow  the  same  usages ;  or  to  the  difierent  way 
of  thmking  of  the  faastorians  whom  I  copy. 


CHAPTER  L 

CONCCRiriNO   THE   KINGS   ANO  OOVXRNMBNT. 

Ths  Efi3rptians  were  the  first  people' who  rightly 
ynderstoed  the  rules  of  government  A  nation  so 
grave  and  serious  immedtately  perceived,  that  the  true 
end  of  polities  is,  to  make  life  easy,  and  a  people 
happy. 

The  kingdom  was  hereditary;  but,  according  to 
Diodoras,*  the  Egyptian  princes  conducted  tMm- 
•elves  in  a  different  manner  from  what  is  usually  seen 
in  other  monarchies,  where  the  prince  acknowledges 
no  other  rule  of  his  actions  than  his  own  arbitrary  will 
mid  pleasure.  But  here,  kin^  were  under  greater 
restraint  from  the  laws  than  their  subjectb.  Taey  had 
some  particulai  ones  digested  by  a  former  monarch, 
that  composed  part  of  what  the  Egjrptians  called  ihe 
oacred  books.  Thus  eveiy  thing  bein§  settled  by 
Ancient  eustom,  they  never  sought  to  live  m  a  diflbrent 
way  from  their  ancestors. 

^  No  dkve  nor  forei^er  was  admitted  into  the  immo- 
late service  of  the  pnnce ;  such  a  post  was  too  import 
tant  to  be  intrusted  to  any  perBons,*except  those  who 
were  the  most  distinguished  by  their  birth,  and  had 
seceived  the  most  excellent  education ;  to  the  end,  that 
as  they  had  the  liberty  of  approaching  the  king's 
person  day  and  night,  he  might,  from  men  so  qualified, 
near  nothing  whicn  was  unbecoming  die  loyal  majes- 
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ty;  nor  have  any  sentimento  faistilled  into  him  but 
such  as  were  of  a  noble  and  generous  kind.  For,  adds 
Diodorusy  it  is  very  rarely  seen  that  kings  fly  out  into 
any  vicious  excess,  unless  those  who  approach  them 
approve  their  irregularitiee,  or  serve  as  instruments  to 
their  passions. 

The  king^  of  Egypt  freely  permitted,  not  only  the 
quality  and  proportion  of  what  they  ate  and  drank  to 
be  prescribed  them  (a  tiling  customaiy  in  C^gjrpt, 
whose  inhabitants  were  all  sober,  and  whose  air  in- 

3iired  frugality,}  but  even  that  all  their  hours,  and 
most  eveiy  action,  sliould  be  under  the  regulation  of 
the  laws. 

In  tlie  morning  at  daybreak,  when  the  head  is  dear- 
est, and  the  thoughts  most  unperolexed,  they  read  the 
several  letters  thoy  received ;  to  form  a  more  just  and 
distinct  idea  of  the  afiairs  which  were  to  come  under 
their  consideration  that  day. 

As  soon  as  they  were  dressed,  they  went  to  the 
daily  sacrifice  perlormed  in  the  temple ;  where,  sur- 
rounded vnith  their  whole  court,  and  the  victims  placed 
before  the  altar,  tliey  assisted  at  the  pmyer  pronounced 
aloud  by  the  high-priest,  in  which  he  asked  of  the  gods, 
healtli  and  all  other  blessings  for  the  king,  because  he 
governed  liis  people  with  clemency  andjustice,  and 
made  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  the  rule  and  standard 
of  his  action&  The  hig&priest  entered  into  a  long 
detail  of  his  royal  virtues,  observing,  that  he  was 
religious  to  the  gods,  afihble  to  men,  moderate,  just, 
magnanimous,  sincere ;  an  enemy  to  frdsehood ;  liberal ; 
master  of  his  passions ;  punishing  crimes  with  the 
utmost  lenity,  but  bomidless  in  rewarding  merit  He 
next  spoke  of  the  faults  which  kings  might  be  guilty 
of;  but  supposed,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  never 
committed  an^,  except  by  surprise  or  iterance ;  and 
loaded  with  imprecations  suck  of  their  ministers  as 
gave  them  ill  counsel,  and  suppressed  or  disguised  the 
truth.  Such  were  the  methods  of  conveying  instruction 
to  their  kings.  It  was  thou^bt  that  reproaches  would 
only  sour  meii  tempers ;  and  that  the  most  efiectual 
method  to  inspire  them  with  virtue,  would  be  to  pcMnt 
out  to  them  toeir  duty  in  praises  conformable  to  the 
sense  of  the  laws,  and  pronounced  in  a  solemn  man- 
ner before  the  gods.  Afler  the  prayers  and  sacrifices 
were  ended,  the  counsels  and  actions  of  great  men 
were  read  to  the  king  out  of  the  sacred  books,  in  order 
that  he  might  govern  his  dominions  according  to  their 
maxims,  and  maintain  the  laws  which  had  made  his 
predecessors  and  their  subjects  so  happy. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  quantity  as  well 
as  quality  of  what  he  ate  or  drauk  were  prescribed,  by 
the  laws,  to  the  king:  his  table  was  covered  with 
nothing  but  the  most  common  food ;  because  eating  in 
Egypt  was  designed,  not  to  tickle  the  palate,  but  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature.  One  would  liave  fiOD- 
cluded  (observes  the  historian,)  that  these  rules  had 
been  laid  down  by  some  able  physician,  who  was 
attentive  only  to  the  health  of  the  prince,  rather  than 
by  a  legator.  The  same  simplicity  was  seen  ii|  all 
other  things :  and  we  read  in  Phitaiui*  of  a  temple  in 
Thebes,  which  had  one  of  its  pillars  inscribed  with 
imprecations  against  that  king  who  first  introduoed 
profusion  and  luxury  into  Egypt 

The  principal  duty  of  kings,  and  their  most  eseen- 
tial  frmction,  is  the  administering  justice  to  their  aub- 
jects.  Accordingly,  the  kings  cs  £^Tpt  cultivated 
more  immediately  tms  duty ;  convinced  that  on  this 
depended  not  only  the  ease  and  com^urt  of  individua]^ 
but  the  happiness  of  the  state :  which  would  be  a  bend 
of  robbers  rather  than  a  kixiodom,  should  the  weak  be 
unprotected,  and  the  poweriul  enabled  by  their  lichea 
and  influence  to  commit  crimes  with  impunity. 

Thirty  judges  were  selected  out  q£  the  principal 
cities,  to  form  a  body  far  dispensing  Justice  thfo^^ 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  pnnce,  in  hlling  these  va- 
cancies, ehose  such  as  were  most  renowned  fi)r  then 
honesty ;  and  put  at  their  head,  him  who  was  most 
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^T^ppAi^  fof  Up  kaowlsd^  tnd  love  of  tht  kwi. 
and  wwuB  had  in  the  moat  univenal  eateem.  Thajhad 
rereauea  atiaigMvi  them,  to  the  end  that,  bemg  freed 
from  domeatic  carea,  thev  might  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  execution  of  tLe  lawt.  Thua  honourably 
maintained  by  the  goieroeity  of  the  prince,  they  ad- 
miniatered  eratuitouaiy  to  the  people  that  juatice  to 
which  they  nave  a  natural  rig^it,  and  which  ought  to 
be  equally  open  to  all;  and,  in  aome  aenae,  to  the 
poor  more  than  the  rich,  becauae  the  latter  find  a  sup- 
port within  themaelvea;  whereaa  the  wtaj  condition 
of  the  fi>nner  expoaea  then^  more  to  injuriea,  and 
therelbre  caUa  louder  for  the  protection  en  the  laws. 
To  guard  aeunat  aurpriae,  affiors  were  transacted  by 
writmg  in  &  aaaembliea  of  theae  judgea.  That  false 
eloquence  waa  dreaded,  which  dazilea  the  mind,  and 
movea  the  paaaiona.  Truth  could  not  be  ezpresaed 
with  too  much  plainneaa,  as  it  alone  waa  to  have  the 
away  in  judgmenta:  because  in  that  alone  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  powcriul  and  weak,  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  were  to  find  relief  and  security.  The  pieai- 
dent  of  this  aenate  wore  a  collar  of  gold  aet  with 
precious  stones,  at  which  hung  a  figure  represented 
blind,  this  being  called  the  emblem  of  truth.  When 
the  preaidont  put  tliis  collar  on,  it  was  understood  as  a 
si^al  to  enter  upon  business.  He  touched  the  party 
with  it  who  was  to  gain  his  cauae,  and  this  was  the 
(brm  of  passing  sentence. 

The  roost  excellent  circumstance  in  the  laws  of 
the  Egyptians,  was,  that  every  individual,  from  his 
in&ncy,  waa  nurtured  in  the  strictest  observance  of 
them.  A  new  custom  in  Egypt  was  a  kind  of  miracl&^ 
AU  things  there  ran  in  the-old  channel ;  and  the  ex- 
actness with  which  little  matters  were  adhered  to^ 
preserved  those  of  more  importance ;  and  conaequent- 
fy  no  nation  ever  retainea  their  laws  and  customs 
longer  dian  the  Elgyptians. 

Wilful  murder  waa  punished  with  death,  whatever 
might  be  thecondition  of  the  murdered  person,  whether 
he  was  free  bom  or  otherwiae.  In  this  the  humanity 
mnd  equity  of  the  Egyptians  were  superior  to  that  of 
tb^  Romans,  who  gave  the  master  an  absolute  power 
cf  life  and  d^th  over  his  slave."  The  emperor  Adrian, 
indeed,  abolished  this  law ;  from  an  opimon,  that  an 
abuse  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  reformed,  let  ita  anti- 
quity  of  authority  be  ever  so  great 

Perjury  was  also  punished  with  deaUi,'  because  that 
cxime  attacks  both  the  gods,  whose  majesty  is  trampled 
upon  by  invoking  their  name  to  a  ialse  oath ;  (uid  men 
by  breaking  the  strongest  tie  of  human  society,  eix. 
sincerity  and  veracity. 

The  &lae  accuser  was  condemned  to  undergo  the 
punishment  which  the  person  accused  waa  to  have 
Boffared,  bad  the  accusation  been  proved*^ 

He  who  had  neglected  or  refused  to  save  a  man*s 
fife  when  attacked,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  assist 
him,  was  punished  as  rigorously  as  the  aasassin  :*  but 
if  the  unfortunate  person  could  not  be  succoured,  the 
oflender  was  at  least  to  be  impeached^  and  penwes 
were  decreed  for  any  neglect  of  this  kind.  Thus  the 
subjects  were  a  guard  anid  protection  to  one  another ; 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  community  united  against 
the  deaigns  of  the  bad. 

No  man  was  allowed  to  be  useless  to  the  state  ;* 
but  every  one  was  obliged  to  enter  hia  name  and  place 
of  abode  in  a  public  register,  that  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate,  and  to  describe  his  profession, 
and  his  means  of  support  If  he  gave  a  false  account 
of  himself^  he  was  immediately  put  to  death. 

To  prevent  borrowing  of  money,  the  parent  of 
aloth,  frauds,  and  chicane,''  king  Asychis  made  a  very 
judicious  law.  The  wisest  anu  best-regulated  states, 
as  Athens  and  Rome|  ever  found  insuperabje  diffieul- 
tiee,  in  contriving  a  just  medium,  to^  restrain,  on  the 
one  band,'  the  cruelty  of  the  creditor  in  the  exaction  of 
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his  loan:  and  on  the  other,  the  knavery  of  tiie debtor, 
who  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  his  debts.  Now 
Egypt  took  a  wise  course  on  this  occasion;  and, 
wubout  doing  any  injury  to  the  personal  liberty  of  ita 
inhabitants,  or^  ruimn^  their  families,  pursued  the 
debtor  with  incessant  fears  of  infamy  in  case  he  were 
dishonest  No  man  was  permitted  to  borrow  money 
without  pawning  to  the  creditor  the  body  of  his  father, 
wliich  every  Egyptian  embahned  with  great  caie,  ana 
kept  reverentiiQiy  in  his  house  (as  will  l>e  observed  in 
the  sequel,)  and  therefore  might  be  easily  moved  fiwn 
one  place  to  another.  But  it  waa  equally  impious  and 
infamous  not  to  redeem  soon  so  precious  a  pledge ; 
and  he  who  died  without  having  discharged  thta  duty, 
waa  deprived  of  the  customary  honours  paid  to  tine 
dead.* 

Diodoiua*  lemaiks  an  error  committed  by  aome  of 
the  Grecian  legislators.  They  forbid,  for  instance, 
the  taking  away  (to  satisfy  debts)  the  horses,  ploughs^ 
and  other  implements  of  huabaadry  employed  by 
peasants ;  judging  it  inhuman  to  reduce,  by  this  seen* 
rity^  these  poor  men  to  an  impossibility  of  discharging 
their  debts,  and  getting  their  oread :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  permitted  tSe  creditor  to  imprison  the  pea> 
sants  themselves,  who  alone  were  capable  of  using 
these  implements;  which  exposed  them  to  tiie  same 
inoonvemences,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  the 
government  of  persons  who  belong,  and  are  neoessaiy 
to  it ;  who  labour  for  the  public  emolument,  and  over 
whose  person  no  private  man  baa  any  right 

Polygamy  waa  allowed  in  Egypt,'®  except  to  the 
priests,  who  could  marry  but  one  wonaan.  Whatever 
was  the  condition  of  me  woman,  whether  ahe  waa 
free  or  a  alave,  her  children  were  deemed  free  and  le- 
gitimate. ^ 

One  custom  that  was  practised  in  Egypt,'*  shows 
the  profound  darkness  mto  which  sucn  nations  aa 
were  most  celebrated  for  their  wisdom  have  been 
plunged ;  and  thia  in  the  marriage  of  brothers  with 
their  sitters,  wliich  waa  not  only  authoriaed  by  the 
laws,  but  even,  in  some  measure,  originated  from  their 
religion,  from  the  example  and  practice  of  such  of 
their  jEoda^  a*  had  been  the  most  anciently  and  uni> 
versaUy  adored  in  E^pt,  that  ia,  Oairis  and  Iris. 

A  very  great  reepect  was  there  paid  to  old  age.'* 
The  young  were  obn^ed  to  rise  up  for  the  old;  andon 
every  occasion  to  resign  to  them  the  most  honourable 
seat  The  Spartans  bcmowed  this  law  fiom  tbm 
Em^tians. 

Tne  virtue  in  the  bigfaeat  esteem  amons  the  Eeyp- 
tiana,  was  gratitude.  The  glory  which  has  been 
given  them  of  being  the  most  grateful  of  all  men, 
shows  that  they  were  the  best  formed  of  any  nation 
for  social  life.  Benefits  are  the  band  of  concord,  both 
public  and  private.  He  who  acknowled^  favours, 
loves  to  confer  them ;  snd  in  banishing  ingratitude, 
the  pleasure  of  doing  good  remains  so  pure  and  en- 
ga^g,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  insensible 
of  It  But  it  was  particularly  towards  their  kings  that 
the  Egyptians  pnded  themselves  on  evincing  their 
gratitude.  They  honoured  them  whilst  living,  aa  so 
many  visible  representations  of  the  Deity ;  and  after 
their  death  lamented  for  them  as  the  fathen  of  their 
oountiy.  These  sentiments  of  respect  and  tenderness 
proceeded  fnok  a  strong  persuasion,  that  the  Divinity 
nimself  had  placed  them  upon  the  throneif,  as  he  dis- 
tinguisbed  them  so  grsatiy  from  all  other  mortals: 
and  that  kings  bore  me  most  noble  charecterislies  of 

*  This  law  pat  the  whole  sepalchre  of  the  debtor  into 
the  power  of  the  creditor,  who  renwved  to  his  own  home 
the  oody  of  the  fother:  tne  debtor  refurin^  to  discharge  his 
obligalion,  was  to  be  deprived  of  bunal,  either  ia  Us 
father's  sepuljpbre  or  any  other ;  aod  whilst  he  lived,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  bury  any  person  descended  from  him. 

Sk^ov  fo^ha  fiv  iflr9«9  iv«yfvd{KCvsy  M^wi.    Herod* 
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tke  Sapveine  Bein^  as  the  power  and  will  of  doing 
gjood  to  others  were  united  in  their  pefsone. 


CHAPTER  IL 

CONCERNINO   THE  PRIESTS  AND  REU6I0M   OF   THE 

BOTFTULNS. 

Priests  in  Egypt  held  the  second  rank  to  kings. 
They  had  great  privileges  and  revenues ;  their  lands 
were  exempted  from  ail  imposts;  of  which  some 
traces  are  seen  in  Grenesis,  where  it  is  said,  Joseph 
made  ii  a  law  over  the  Imd  qf  Egypt,  that  Pharaoh 
ehould  have  the  fifth  part,  except  the  land  qf  the  prieeta 
only,  which  became  ruft  Pharaoh^ a.^ 

The  prince  usually  honored  them  with  a  large  share 
in  his  confidence  and  government,  because  thev,  of  all 
his  subjects,  had  received  the  best  education,  had  ac- 
quired the  greatest  knowledge,  and  were  most  stron^y 
attached  to  the  king's  person  and  the  ^ood  of  ue 
public  They  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  de- 
positaries of  religion  and  of  tlie  sciences ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  was  owin^  the  great  respect  which  was 
paid  them  by  tbe  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  by 
whom  they  were  alike  consulted  upon  the  most  sacred 
things  relating  to  the  mysteries  of  reli^on,  and  the 
most  profoundsubjects  in  the  several  saences. 

The  Egyptians  pretend  to  be  the  first  institutors  of 
festivals  ana  processions  in  honour  of  the  gods.'  One 
festival  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  BubaStus,  whither 
persons  resorted  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  and  upwards 
of  seventy  thousand,  besides  children,  were  seen  at  it 
Another,  sumamed  the  feast  of  the  lights,  was  solem- 
nized at  Sais.  All  persons,  throughout  Egypt:,  who 
did  not  go  to  Sais,  were  obliged  to  illuminate  their 
windows. 

, 'Different  animals  were  sacrificed  in  different  coun- 
tries ;  but  one  common  and  general  ceremony  was 
observed  in  all  sacrifices,  tiz.  the  laying  of  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  victim,  loading  it  at  the  same  time 
with  imprecations;  and  pmying  the  gods  to  divert 
upon  that  victim  all  the  calamities  which  might 
threaten  Egypt 

It  is  to  i^pt  that  Pythagoras  owed  his  favourite 
•toctrine  ofue  Metempsvdrosia,  or  transmigration  of 
^uls.^  The  Egyptians  beUeved,  that  at  the  death  of 
men,  their  soms  transmigrated  into  other  human 
bodies ;  and  that,  if  they  hM  been  vicious,  they  were 
imprisoned  in  the  bodies  of  unclean,  or  ill-conditioned 
beasts,  to  expiate  in  them  their  past  transgressions ; 
and  that  after  a  revolution  of  some  centuries,  they 
again  animated  other  human  bodies. 

The  priests  had  the  possession  of  the  sacred  books, 
which  contained,  at  large,  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  mysteries  of  divine  worship. 
Bo^  were  commonly  involved  in  qrmbols  and  enig- 
mas,* whicfaL  under  tnese  veils,  made  truth  more  ve- 
nerable, and  excited  more  strongly  the  curiosity  of 
men.  The  figure  of  Harpocrates,  in  the  Egyptian 
sanctuaries,  with  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  seemed  to 
intimate,  that  mysteries  were  there  enclosed,  the  know- 
led^  or  which  was  revealed  to  verv  few.  The 
sobinxes,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  aO  temples,  im- 
plied the  same.  It  b  very  well  known,  that  pyramids, 
obelisks,  pillars,  statues,  m  a  word,  all  public  monu- 
ments were  usually  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  that 
is,  with  symbolical  writings;  whether  these  were 
chaxacters  unknown  to  the  vulsar,  or  figures  of  ani- 
mals, under  which  was  couched  a  hidden  and  para- 
boUcal  meaning.  Thus,  by  a  hare,  was  signined  a 
lively  and  piercing  attention.'  because  this  creature 
ims  a  ver^  delicate  sense  of  hearing.  The  statue  of 
a  judge  without  hands,  and  with  eyes  fi^  upon  the 

■  Gen.  xlvii.  t6.  *  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  60. 
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ground,  srmboliied  the  duties  of  those  who  wen  to 
exercise  the  judiciary  functions.^ 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  treat  fully  of  the  r^ 
gion  of  the  Egyptians.  But  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  two  articles,  which  form  the  principal  part  of  it: 
and  these  are,  the  wondiip  of  the  different  aeities,  ana 
the  ceremonies  relating  to  funerals. 


SECTION.  L— THE  woRsmr  of 

DEITIES. 


TBB  VARI0V8 


Never  were  any  people  more  superstitioos  than  the 
Egyptians;  they  had  a,  great  number  of  gods,  of 
dinerent  orders  and  degrees,  which  I  shall  omit,  be- 
cause they  belong  more  to  fkble  than  to  history. 
Among  the  rest,  two  were  univeraallv  adored  in  that 
countiy,  and  these  were  Osiris  andf  Isis,  which  are 
thoushtto  be  the  sun  and  moon:  and  indeed  the 
worship  of  those  planets  gave  rise  to  idolatry. 

Besides  these  gods,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  a 
great  number  of  beasts ;  as  the  ox,  thedog,  the  woU^ 
the  hawk,  the  crocodile,  the  ibis,'  the  cat,  ac.  Many 
of  these  beasts  were  the  objects  of  the  superstition 
only  of  some  particular  cities ;  and  whilst  one  people 
worshipped  one  species  of  animals  as  gods,  their 
nei^bours  held  the  same  animals  in  abomination. 
This  was  the  source  of  the  continual  wars  which 
were  carried  on  between  one  city  and  another;  and 
this  was  ovrins  to  the  false  policy  of  one  of  their 
kings,  who,  to  deprive  them  ot  the  opportunity  and 
means  of  conspiring  a^nst  the  state,  endeavoured  to 
draw  off  their  attention,  by  engaging  them  in  reli- 
gious contests.  I  call  this  a  false  and  mistaken  po- 
licy ;  because  it  directly  thwarts  the  true  spnit  of 
government,  the  aim  of  which  is,  to  unite  all  its  mem- 
bers in  the  strictest  ties,  and  to  make  all  its  strength 
consist  in  the  perfect  hannony  dfits  several  parts. 

Every  nation  had  a  great  zeal  for  their  gods. 
Among  u»,  says  Cicero,*  U  is  very  common  to  tee  tern- 
pUa  ro66ed,  ond  staiuet  carried  off;  btU  it  was  never 
known,  that  any  person  in  Egypt  ever  abused  a  eroco- 
dile,  an  ibis,  or  eat;  fir  its  inhabitants  wmdd  have 
st{ffered  the  moH  extreme  torments,  rather  than  be  gwt^ 
of  such  sacrilege.  It  was  death  for  any  person  to  kill 
one  of  these  animals  voluntarily  ;^^  ana  even  a  pu- 
nishment was  decreed  against  him  who  ediould  have 
killed  an  ibis,  or  ca^  with  or  without  design.  Diodo- 
rus^^  relates  an  incident,  to  which  he  himself  was  an 
eye-witness  during  his  stay  in  Egypt; — ^A  Roman 
having  inadvertency,  and  without  design,  killed  a  cat, 
the  exasperated  populace  ran  to  his  house ;  and  nei- 
ther the  authority  of  the  king,  who  immediately  de- 
tached a  body  of  his  guards,  nor  the  terror  of  the  Ro- 
man name,  could  rescue  the  unfortunate  criminal. 
And  such  was  the  reverence  which  the  Egjrptians  had 
for  these  animals,  that  in  an  extreme  nmine  thegr 
chose  to  eat  one  another,  rather  than  feed  upon  their 
imagined  deities. 

Of  all  these  animals,  the  bull  Apis,  called  Epaphos 
by  the  Greeks,  was  the  most  famous."  Magnificent 
temples  were  erected  to  him ;  extraordinarynonours 
were  paid  him  while  he  lived,  and  still  greater  after  his 
death.  Egypt  went  then  into  a  general  mourning. 
His  obseqmes  were  solemnized  wiSi  such  a  pomp  as 
is  hardly  credible.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
the  bull  Apis  dying  of  old  age,^'  the  funeral  pomp, 
besides  the  orainaiy  expenses,  amounted  to  upwanlsi 
of  fifty  thousand  French  crowns. ^^  After  tke  laat 
honours  had  been  paid  to  the  deceased  god,  the  next 
care  was  to  provide  him  a  successor ;  and  all  Egypt 

^  Id.  de  bid.  p.  855.  '  Or  Egyptian  stork. 

'  De  nat.  Deor.  I.  i.  n.  81.     Tosc.  QuaDst.  1.  v.  n.  78. 

>'  Herod.  I.  ii.  c.  66.        "  Died.  I.  i.  p.  74, 75. 

>  '  Herod.  L  iii.  c.  27,  &c  Died.  1.  i.  p.  76.  Plia.  1.  vUi. 
C.46.  ■  •. 

"Pliny  afiirms,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  a  ceiv 
tain  term  of  years ;  and  was  drowned  in  the  pneet's  weU. 
Non  est  fas  earn  certo:  vtUe  exeedere,  anntm,  mersmtn^ua  m 
saeerdotum  fonts  eneeamt^^Nal.  Hist,  1.  viii.  C  46. 

^«  Above  lliSfiOLstMtag. 
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wiB  Boni^t  throng  lor  that  pmpoM.  He  was 
known  by  certain  agns,  which  diatinguished  him 
fio^  oil  other  animals  of  that  species ;  upon  his  fore- 
bead  was  to  be  a  white  spot,  in  fturm  of  a  ezescent ; 
oa  his  back,  the  figure  of  an  eagle ;  upon  Us  ton^e 
that  of  a  beetle.  As  soon  as  he  was  round,  mourmng 
gare  place  to  joy;  and  nothine  was  heard, in  a^ 
parts  of  Egypt,  hut  festiTsls  and  rejoidngs.  The 
new  god  was  (nought  to  Memnhis,  to  take  possession 
of  his  digni^,  and  there  installed  with  a  ereat  num- 
ber of  ceremonies.  The  reader  will  find  hereafter, 
chat  Cambyses,  at  his  return  firom  his  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition against  Ethiopia,  finding  all  the  Elj^ptians  in 
tnnsports  of  joy  for  the  discovery^  <^  their  new  ^od 
Aoisyand  unagining  that  this  was  intended  as  an  m- 
amt  upon  his  nusfortunea,  killed,  in  the  first  impulse 
of  his  fnry,  the  young  bull,  who  by  that  means  had 
but  a  short  enjoyment  of  his  divinity. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  golden  calf  set  up  near  mount 
Smai  by  the  Israelites,  was  owing  to  their  abode  in 
Egjpt,  and  an  imitation  of  the  gM  Ams :  as  well  as 
those  which  were  afterwards  set  up  by  Jeroboam  (who 
had  resided  a  considerable  time  in  E^pt)  in  the  two 
extremities  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 

The  Elgyptians,  not  contented  with  ofiering  incense 
to  anima^  carried  their  folly  to  such  an  excess,  as  to 
ascribe  a  divmity  to  the  pulse  and  roots  of  their  gardens. 
For  this  they  are  ing^ously  reproached  by  the  satirist: 

1  Who  has  not  heard  where  "BgrpCu  realmi  are  named. 

What  monaieT-coda  her  flcanilc  sona  have  ftamed  t 

Here  ima  gorgwl  with  well-erown  flerpents,  there 

The  Ciucodile  commands  religious  fear. 

Whero  Memnon's  statue  magic  strings  Inspire 

With  vocal  sounds,  that  emulate  the  Tyre ; 

And  Thebes,  (such,  Pate,  are  thy  disastrous  turns !)  "^ 

Now  prostrate  o*er  her  pompous  ruins  mourns 

A  monkey-god,  prodigious  to  be  told  I 

Strikes  the  beholder's  eye  with  bumlsh'd  gold. 

To  godshlp  here  blue  Triton's  scaly  herd. 

The  river-progeny  Is  there  prefeiMt 


Through  towns  Diana's  power  neglected  Um, 

logs  aspiring 
And  should  you  leeks  or  onions  eat,  no  tlnid 


Where  to  her  dogs  aspiring  temples  rise 


Would  expiate  the  sacrilegious  crime. 
Religious  nations  sure,  and  blest  abodes. 
Where  every  orchard  is  o  er-run  with  gods. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  a  nation  which  boasted  its 
superiority  above  all  others  with  regard  to  wisdom  and 
leanun^  thus  blindly  abandon  itseffto  the  most  gross 
and  rimculous  superstitions.  Indeed,  to  read  oi  ani- 
mals and  vile  insects,  honoured  with  religious  worship, 
placed  in  temples,  and  maintained  with  great  care  and 
at  an  extravagant  expense ;'  to  read,  tniat  those  who 
murdered  them  were  punished  with  death,  and  that 
these  ammnla  were  embalmed,  and  solemnly  deposited 
m  tombs  aissigned  them  by  the  public ;  to  hear,  that 
this  extravagance  was  earned  to  such  lengths,  as  that 
leeks  and  onions  were  acknowledged  as  deities ;  were 
DToked  in  necessity,  and  depend^  upon  for  succour 
and  protection ;  are  absurdities  which  we,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  can  scarce  believe ;  and  yet  they  have  the 
evidence  of  all  antiquity.  You  enter,  savs  Ludan,* 
into  a  magnificent  temple,  every  part  of  woich  glitters 
wilh  gold  and  silver.  You  there  look  attentively  for 
a  ^o<C  and  are  cheated  with  a  stork,  an  ape,  or  a  cat ; 
a  just  embleni,  adds  that  author,  of  too  many  palaces, 
the  mastera  of  which'  are  far  from  being  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  them. 


^  Qm  nesdt,  Volosi  Bithynice,  oualia  demens 
iEgyptos  p|Ortenta  colat  ?  Crocooiloo  adorat 
Pars  naec ;  ilia  ^vit  saturam  serpentibus  lUn. 
Bfll^ies  sacri  nitet  aurea  Cercopitheci, 
Dinudio  magicse  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chorda^ 
Atque  vetus  Thebe  centum  jacet  obruta  portis. 
Illic  coeroleos,  hie  piscem  flnmini^  ilHc 
Oppida  tola  canem  venerantnr,  nemo  Dianam. 
Pornim  et  coepe  nefas  violare,  ac  frangere  mortu. 
O  sanctas  eentes,  ipiibos  hsec  nasciiiitur  in  hortis 
Komina !  /wosn.  Saiir,  tt. 

'  IHodonis  affirms;  that  in  his  time  the  sxpeDse  amoonted 

to  no  lew  than  one  hondrsd  thousand  erowii%  or  tUfiOOL 

Asr&ig.    Lib.  L  p.  76. 
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^Several  reasons  are  assigned  for  the worriup  paid 
to  animals  by  the  Egyptians. 

The  finkfs  drawn  from  fabulous  history.  It  is  pre- 
tended  thaithe  gods,  in  a  rebellion  made  against  them 
by  men,  fled  into  Egypt,  and  there  concMiled  them- 
selves under  the  form  of  different  animals ;  ssid  that 
this  gave  birth  to  the  worship  which  was  afterwards 
paid  to  those  animals. 

The  second  is  taken  from  the  benefit  which  these 
several  animals  procure  to  mankmd.*  Oxen  by  their 
labour ;  aheep  by  their  wool  and  milk ;  dogs  by  their 
service  in  htmting,  and  guarding  houses,  whence  the 
god  Anubis  was  represented  wim  a  dog*s  head :  the 
mis^  a  bird  very  much  resembling  a  stork,  was  wor- 
ahipped,  because  he  put  to  flight  Sie  winged  serpents^ 
witn  which  Egjrpt  would  otherwise  have  been  grie- 
vously infested^  the  crocodile,  an  amphibious  creature, 
that  is,  living  auke  upon  land  and  water,  of  a  surprise 
ing  strength  and  size,*  was  worahippedi  because  he 
daended^gypt  from  tiie  incursions  of  the  wiM  Arabs  • 
the  ichneumon  was  adored,  because  he  prevented  the 
too  great  increase  of  crocodiles,  which  midht  have 
proved  destructive  to  E^ypt  Now  the  littfe  animal 
m  question  does  this  service  to  tiw  countiT  two  ways. 
Fhrst,  it  watches  the  time  when  the  erocodile  is  absent, 
and  breaks  his  eggs,  but  does  not  eat  them.  Secondly, 
when  the  ciocodue  is  asleep  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
(and  he  always  sleeps  witn  his  mouth  open,)  the  ich- 
neumon, which  lies  concealed  in  the  mud,  leaps  at 
once  into  its  month ;  ^ets  down  to  his  entrails,  wfaicfa 
he  gnaws ;  then  piercmg  his  belly,  the  skin  of  which 
is  very  tender,  he  escapes  with  safety ;  and  thus,  hjr 
his  aadress  and  eubtilty,  returns  victorious  over  so  ter 
rible  an  animaL 

PhUceophers,  not  satisfied  with  reasons  which  were 
too  trifling  to  account  for  such  strange  absurdities  as 
dishonoured  the  heathen  system,  and  at  which  them- 
selves secretly  blushed ;  have,  since  the  establishment 
of  Christiani^,  supposed  a  third  reason  for  the  worship 
which  the  Egyptians  paid  to  animale;  and  dedareo, 
that  it  was  not  offered  to  the  animals  themselves,  but  to 
the  gods,  of  whom  they  are  symb^  Plutarch,^  in 
his  treatise  -when  ^  examines  professedly  the  preten- 
sions of  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  two  most  famous  deities 
ofthe  Egyptians,  says  as  follows:  PhUotapken  kameur 
<Ae  imafe  e/ Ood  loAereser  tAey^ifid  <<,  eM»  in  iMNrimsle 
bemgSf  and  ecntequetUbf  more  m  tAot e  whieh  havB  Ufe, 
We  are  therefore  to  apnrwe,  not  the  worshippers  of  these 
rnmuds,  kut  those  leAo,  hy  their  means,  ascend  to  the 
Xietly;  they  are  to  be  considered  as  so  many  mirrors, 
which  nature  holds  forth,  and  in  which  the  Si^eme  Be- 
ing- displays  hims^  in  a  wonderfod  manner;  or,  as  so 
many  instruments,  which  he  mtkes  use  ^  to  man^eat 
outwardly  his  ineomprehensible  wisdom,  Skosdd  men, 
thitrefore,  for  the  emheUishing  qf  statues,  amass  together 
eU  the  gold  and  precious  stones  in  the  world,  the  wonkip 
must  not  be  referred  to  the  statues ;  for  the  Deity  does  not 
exist  in  colours  artfodly  disposed,  nor  in  Jrail  matter  des- 
titute sf  8ense  and  moHon.  Plutareh  says  in  the  same 
treatise,*  thai  as  the  sun  and  moon,  heimen,  earth,  and 
the  sea,  are  common  to  aU  men,  but  hone  d^erent  nmneo 
according  to  the  d^erenee  of  nations  and  languages  f  in 
like  manner,  though  there  is  but  one  Deity,  and  one  JPro- 
videnee  which  gooems  the  universe,  and  wHeh  has  seoertd 
subaltern  ministers  wnder  itf  men  gioe  to  this  Deity,  which 
is  the  same,  d^erent  names!  and  pay  it  different  honours, 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  every  country. 
^  But  were  these  reflections,  which  omr  the  most  ra- 
tional vindication  that  can  be  suggested  of  idoUtrous 
worship,  sufficient  to  cover  the  absurdity  of  it;  could 
it  be  called  a  raising  of  the  divine  attributes  in  a  suita- 

*  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  77,  fcc 

*  Ipsi  qui  irridentur  iBgyptii,  nuHam  belluam  aisi  oh 
aliquam  utiUtatem,  qqam  ex  eA  caperent,  oonaecravenflit. 
Cie,  Ub.  i.  JDs  notera  Deor,  n.  I0l7  ^ 

*  Which,  according  to  H«rodota%  is  more  than  ootnt* 
teen  cubits  in  length,    L.  ii.  c.68.  *  

»P.8W.  •P,877,»78. 
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ble  mumer,  to  direct  the  wonhipper  to  admire  and 
seek  for  the  image  of  them  in  beasts  of  the  most  vile 
and  contemptible  kinds,  as  crocodiles,  sements,  and 
cats  ?  Was  not  this  rather  degrading  ana  debasing 
the  Deity,  of  whom  even  the  most  stupid  usually  en^ 
tertain  a  much  greater  and  more  august  idea? 

And  even  these  philosophers  were  not  always  so 
just,  as  to  ascend  from  sensible  beings  to  their  invisi- 
ble Author.  The  Scriptures  tell  us,  that  these  pre- 
tended sages  deserved  on  account  of  their  pride  and 
iogimtiUide,  to  be  given  90€t  to  a  reprobate  vrind;  tmd 
Mlet  tkeif  frrfeeeed  tkemtehei  wtM,  to  become  foole,  far 
haoutg  ekimged  the  gUrg  i^  the  iiuorryptible  God^  into 
«» image  m&de  tike  to  corruptible  num,  md  to  birdt,  and 
fawr^frUed  6essl«,  and  creeping  thinge^  To  show  what 
man  is  when  left  to  himself^  God  permitted  that  very 
nation,  which  had  carried  human  wisdom  to  its  greatest 
height,  to  be  the  theatre  in  which  the  most  rimculous 
ana  absurd  idolatry  was  acted.  An<L  on  the  other 
side,  to  display  the  almighty  power  or  his  grace,  he 
converted  the  frightful  deserts  of  Er^pt  into  a  ten:e»> 
trial  j>aradise ;  by  peopling  them,  in  me  time  appointed 
b^  his  providence,  witn  numberless  multitudes  of  illus- 
trious nermits,  wiiose  fervent  piety  and  ri^rous  po- 
nance  have  done  so  much  honour  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. I  cannot  forbear  giving  here  a  famous  instance 
of  it;  and  I  hope  the  rnder  will  excuse  this  kind  of 
digression. 

The  great  wonder  of  Lower  Egypt,  says  Abb< 
Fleuij  in  his  Ecclesiastical  HistoryT*  was  the  city  of 
Ozynnchus,  peopled  with  mbnks,  both  ^^thin  and 
wiuout,  so  that  thev  were  more  numerous  than  iti 
other  inhabitants.  The  pniblic  edifices  and  idol-tem- 
ples had  been  converted  into  monasteries,  and  these 
likewise  were  more  in  number  than  the  private  houses. 
The  monks  lodged  even  over  the  gates  and  in  the 
toweis.  The  people  had  twelve  churches  to  assemble 
in,  exclusive  ot  the  oratories  belonging  to  the  monas- 
teries. There  were  twenty  thousand  virgins,  and  ten 
thousand  monks  in  this  city,  every  part  of  which  echoed 
night  and  day  with  the  praises  of  God.  By  order  of 
the  magistrates,  sentmels  were  posted  at  the  gates,  to 
take  notice  of  all  strangers  and  poor  who  came  into 
the  citv :  and  the  inhabitants  vied  with  each  other  who 
should  first  receive  them,  in  .order  to  have  an  opportu- 
ni^  of  ezeicising  their  hospitality  towards  them. 

SECTION  n.      THB  CBUtMONIBS  OF  TBI  S6TFTIAN 

FUNEnALS. 

I  SHALL  now  give  a  concise  aoooont  of  the  funeral 
oeremonies  of  the  EgyptianB. 

The  honours  which  have  been  paid  in  all  ages  and 
nations  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  rehgioas 
care  which  has  always  been  taken  of  sepulchres, 
aeem  to  insinuate  a  universal  persuasion,  that  bodies 
were  lodged  in  sepulchres  merely  as  a  deposit  or 
trust 

We  have  already  observed  in  our  mention  of  the 
pyramids,  with  wliat  magnincence-  sepulchres  were 
buBt  in  Egypt;  for,  besides  that  they  were  erected  as 
so  many  sacred  monnmenft,  destined  to  transmit  to 
•  future  times  the  memofy  of  great  princes ;  they  were 
likewise  considered  as  the  mansions  where  the  body 
was  to  remain  during  a  long  succession  of  am: 
whereas  common  houses  were  called  inns,*  in  wiiich 
men  were  to  abide  only  as  traveUers,  and  that  during 
the  comse  of  a  life  which  was  too  short  to  engage  their 
aftctions. 

Wlien  any  person  in  a  fimiuly  died,  all  the  kindred 
and  friends  quitted  their  usual  habits,  and  put  on 
mourning;  and  abstained  from  baths,  wine,  and  dain- 
'Cies  d  every  kind.  This  mourning  continued  fortjr  or 
aeventy  days ;  probably  according  to  the  quality  en  the 
peraoik 

Bodies  were  embalmed  three  difierent  waya.^  Tlie 
«nost  magnificent  was  bestowed  on  persons  of  dietiii- 


«Boai.ttt,tS. 
^Diod.Ll.p.4t. 


*  Tom.  V.  ]>.  S5)  t6. 

*  Herod  1.  ii.  c.  86^  ftc 


giridied  rank,  and  the  expense  amoonted  to  a  takat 
of  silver,  or  three  thousana  French  livrss.* 

Manv  hands  wore  empfoved  in  this  oeremoajr.* 
Some  drew  the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  by  an'  m- 
sttument  made  for  that  puipose.  Others  emptied  the 
bowels  and  intestines,  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  side^ 
with  an  Ethiopian  stone  that  was  as  sharp  as  a  rasor: 
after  which  the  cavities  were  filled  with  periumes  and 
various  odoriferous  drugs.  As  this  evacuation  (which 
was  necessarily  attend^  with  some  dissections)  seenH 
ed  in  some  measure  cruel  and  inhuman ;  the  penons 
employed  fled  as  soon  as  the  operation  was  over,  and 
were  pursued  with  stones  by  the  8tander»>by.  Bat 
those  who  embalmed  the  body  were  honourably  treated. 
They  filled  it  with  myirh,  cinnamon,  and  all  sorts  of 
spices.  Ailer  a  oertam  time,  the  body  was  swathed  in 
lawn  fillets,  which  were  glued  together  with  a  kind  of 
very  thin  gum,  and  then  crusted  over  with  the  moat 
ex(|uisite  perfumes.  By  this  means,  it  is  said,  that  the 
entire  figure  of  the  body,  the  very  lineaments  of  the 
fikce,  and  even  the  hairs  on  the  lids  and  eye-biowa^ 
were  preserved  in  their  natural  perfection.  The  body 
thus  embalmed  was  deUvered  to  the  relations,  who  shut 
it  up  in  a  kind  of  open  chest  fitted  exactly  to  the  ne 
of  tne  corpse ;  then  they  placed  it  upricht  against  the 
wall,  either  in  their  sepulchres  (if  they  bad  any)  or  in 
their  houses^  These  embalmed  bodies  eUte  what  wa 
now  call  Mummies,  which  are  still  brought  from  Egrpt^ 
and  are  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  This 
shows  the  care  whidi  the  Egyptians  took  of  their  dead. 
Theirgiatitude  to  their  deceased  relations  was  immor- 
taL  Cnildren,  by  seeing  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors 
thus  preserved,  recalled  to  mind  those  virtues  for  which 
the  public  had  honoured  them ;  and  were  excited  to  a 
love  of  those  laws  which  such  excellent  persons  had 
left  for  their  security.  We  find  that  part  of  these  cere 
monies  were  performed  in  the  funeral  honours  paid  to 
Joseph  in  Egypt 

I  have  said  that  the  public  recognised  the  virtues 
of  deceased  persons,  because  that,  before  they  could 
be  admitted  into  the  sacred  asylum  of  the  tomb,  they 
underwent  a  solemn  trial.  And  this  circumstance  in 
the  EgjTptian  funerals,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
to  be  found  in  ancient  history. 

It  was  a  consolation  among  the  heathens,  to  a  dying 
man  to  leave  a  good  name  behind  him ;  and  they  ima- 

fined  that  this  is  the  only  human  blessinjg  of  which 
eath  cannot  deprive  us.  But  the  Egyptians  would 
not  sufier  praises  to  be  bestowed  indiscruninately  on 
all  deceased  persons.  This  honour  was  to  be  obtain- 
ed only  from  the  public  voice.  The  assembly  of  the 
judges  met  on  the  other  side  of  a  lake,  which  they 
crossed  in  a  boat  He  who  sat  at  the  hehn  was  called 
Charon,  in  the  Egyptian  language ;  and  this  first  gave 
the  hint  to  Oipheus,  who  had  been  in  Egypt,  and  after 
him,  to  the  otner  Greeks,  to  invent  the  ficnon  of  Cha- 
ron's boat  As  soon  as  a  man  was  dead,  he  wae 
brought  to  his  triaL  The  public  accuser  was  heard. 
If  he  proved  that  the  deceased  had  led  a  bad  life,  hie 
memo^was  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of  bu- 
rial. The  people  admired  the  power  of  the  lawa, 
which  extendeaeven  beyond  the  grave;  and  eveiy 
one,  struck  with  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  the  dead  per- 
son, was  afraid  to  reflect  dishonour  on  his  own  memo- 
ry, and  his  family.  But  if  the  deceased  person  waa 
not  convicted  of  any  crime;  he  was  interred  in  an 
honourable  manner. 

A  still  more  astonishing  circumstance,  in  this  public 
inquest  upon  the  dead,  waa,  that  the  throne  itself  wan 
no  protection  from  it  Kings  were  spared  during  their 
lives,  because  the  public  peace  was  concerned  m  this 
fVbearance :  but  their  quality  did  not  exempt  them 
from  the  judgment  pasrod  upon  the  dead,  and  even 
some  of  them  were  aeprived  of  sepulture.  This  cua* 
torn  was  imitated  by  the  Israelites.  We  s^  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  bad  kings  were  not  interred  in  the  monu- 
ments of  their  ancestors.    This  practice  suggested  to 


*  About  ld7t  lOk.  stsriinc. 
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inDO0%  tbat  if  tfadr  BMgeatT  plMed  than  out  of  the 
meh  ol' men's  jadement  wnile  they  were  alive,  they 
woaklatla8tbeIu£le  toity  when  death  ehould  reduce 
tbaoi  to  alevel  with  their  subjects. 

When  therefore  a  favourable  judgment  was  pro- 

Boooead  on  a  deceased  person,  the  next  thing  was  to 

pioceed  to  the  eeremonies  of  interment    In  his  pa- 

legyrig  no  mention  was  made  of  his  birth,  because 

•voy  Egyptian  was  deemed  noble.    No  praises  were 

conniersa  as  just  or  true,  but  such  as  related  to  the 

penonal  merit  of  the  deceased.    He  was  applauded 

ror haying  received  an  excellent  education  in  ois  youn- 

l^yesrs;  and  in  his  more  advanced  a^,  for  having  cuIp 

tmted  piety  towards  the  gods,  justice  towards  men, 

geatleness,  modesty,  moderation,  and  all  other  ^nrtoes 

wliHsh  oonstitate  thie  good  man.    Then  all  the  people 

besought  the  gods  to  receive  the  deceased  intothe 

tatembiy  of  &  just,  and  to  admit  him  as  'partaker 

with  them  of  their  everlasting  felicity. 

To  conclude  this  article  of  the  ceremonies  of  iimer- 
•la,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  to  young  pupiliL 
the  fhfierent  manners  in  which  the  bodies  of  me  aeaa 
were  treated  by  the  ancientib  Some,  as  we  observed 
of  the  Egyptians,  exposed  them  to  view  aiUr  they  had 
been  eiMalnied,  aiul  thus  preserved  them  to  afler- 
•gesr  others,  as  the  Romans,  burnt  them  on  a  funeral 
pue ;  and  othen,  again,  Laid  them  in  the  earth. 

The  care  to  preserve  bodies  without  lodging  them 
IB  tombs,  appears  ii^juiiouB  to  human  nature  in  gene- 
nl,  and  to  those  persons  in  partieolar  to  whom  respect 
if  dftrigned  to  be  shown  by  tnis  custom;  because  it  ex- 
poses too  visibly  their  wretched  state  and  defomuty ; 
■noe  whatever  care  may  be  taken,  spectatora  see  no- 
tiung  but  the  melancholy  and  fiightful  remains  of  what 
tbey  once  wera  The  custom  w  buminf^  dead  bodies 
bai  something  in  it  cruel  and  barbarous,  m  destroying 
so  hastily  the  remains  of  persons  once  dear  to  us. 
That  of  mterment  is  certainly  the  most  andent  and 
leHgioiifl.  It  restores  to  the  earth  what  had  been  taken 
fiom  it ;  and  prepares  our  belief  of  a  second  restitution 
of  our  bodies,  nom  that  dust  of  which  they  were  at  first 
fomwd. 


CHAPTER  m. 

OF  THS  BGTPTUK  80LDIXBS  AND  WAK. 

Tm  profession  of  arms  was  in  great  repute  among 
the  £^]rptians.  After  the  sacerdotu  fiimilies,  the  most 
iUustnous,  as  with  us,  were  those  devoted  to  a  military 
fife.  They  were  not  only  distinguished  by  hononre,  but 
by  unple  liberalities.  Every  soldier  was  allowed  twelve 
Arouras ;  that  is,  apiece  of  arable  land  very  near  an- 
iwering  to  half  a  French  acre,^  exempt  from  aU  tax  or 
tribute.  Besides  thie  privilege,  each  soldier  received 
t  daily  allowance  of  fivepounds  of  bread^wo  of  flesh, 
sAd  a  quart  of  wine.'  This  allowance  wss  sufficient 
to  support  part  of  their  family.  Such  an  indu^nce 
made  them  more  afibctionate  to  the  person  of  their 
prince,  and  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  more 
resolute  in  the  defence  of  both ;  and  as  Diodorous* 
oheerves,  it  was  thought  inconsistent  with  good  policy, 
snd  even  common  sense,  to  commit  the  defence  of  a 
country  to  men  who  had  no  interest  in  its  preservation. 

Four  hundr^  thousand  soldiers  were  kept  in  con- 
tmual  pay  ;^  all  natives  of  Egypt,  and  trained  up  in 

*  Twelve  Anurm.  An  JEgmdcat  Arovrm  xrns  10,000 
•qoare  cubits,  equal  to  three  rmxu,  two  perches,  65i  square 
feet  of  our  measure. 

*  The  Greek  ie,  ofvev  nhtnfus  ipwrHlptt,  which  some 
h&T6  made  to  rignify  a  determmate  quantity'  of  wine,  or 
toy  other  liquid :  ottiers,  regarding  the  etjrmology  of  the 
w<ord  ifwrrtipf  have  tramlated  it  by  henuintm,  a  bucket, 
aa  LQeretia%  lib.  v.  51 ;  othera  by  hmuhUf  a  draught,  or  aup. 
Hcrodocas  saya  tins  aUowanee  was  giren  only  to  the  two 
thowand  guards,  who  aUsaded  anauallv  oo  the  Una. 
Ubwn.c.fS8. 

•Lih.i.p.e7.  «  Herod.  Lii.c  164.  W. 


the  exaetest  disopline^  They  ware  inured  to  the  ft^ 
tigues  of  war,  by  a  severe  and  rigoroas  education. 
There  is  an  art  of  forming  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind.  This  art,  lost  by  our  sloth,  was  well  known 
to  the  andents,  and  especially  to  the  Egyptians.  Foot, 
horse,  and  chariot-races,  were  performed  in  Ecypt 
with  wondeiful  agility,  and  the  world  could  not  show 
better  horsemen  uian  the  Egyptians.  The  Scripture 
m  several  places*  speaks  atmntaeeously  of 'their  ca» 


"tli 


ilitaiy  laws  were  easily  preserved  in  Egypt,  be- 
cause sons  received  them  from  their  fiUhen ;  the  p*o- 
fession  of  war,  as  all  oUiers,  being  transmitted  vom 
fiither  to  son.  Those  who  fled  in  Mttle,  or  discovered 
any  signs  of  cowardice,  were  only  distiii|guished  by 
some  {Articular  mark  of  ignominy  ;*  it  being  thou^t 
more  advisable  to  restrain  them  by  motives  of  honour, 
thto  by  the  terron  of  punishment. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say: 
that  the  Egyptians  were  a  warlike  people.  It  is  or 
little  advantage  to  have  regular  and  weU-psid  troops  | 
to  have  armies  exercised  in  peace,  and  employed  only 
in  mock  fights :  it  ie  war  alone,  and  real  combats, 
which  form  the  soldier.  E^ypt  loved  peace,  because 
it  loved  justice,  and  maintained  soldiere  only  for  its 
security.  Its  inhabitants,  content  with  a  country 
which  abounded  in  all  things,  had  no  ambitious  dreams 
of  conquest  The  Egyptians  extended  their  reputs^ 
tion  in  a  very  difierent  manner,  by  ending  colonies 
into  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  them  laws  and 
politeness.  They  triumphed  \y  the  wisdom  of  their 
coimselsj  and  the  superiority  of  their  knowledge :  and 
this  empire  of  the  mind  appeared  more  noble  ana  glo- 
rious to  them,  than  that  which  is  achieved  by  arms 
and  concjuest  But,  nevertheless,  Eeypt  has  given 
Inith  to  illustrious  conquerors,  as  ml  be  observed 
heresfter,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  its  kings. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THUE  ARTS  AND  SCISNCES. 

Thb  Egyptians  had  an  inventive  genius,  but  direet- 
ed  it  only  to  useful  projects.  Their  Mercuries  filled 
Egypt  With  wonderful  myentions.  and  left  it  scarcely 
ignorant  of  any  thing  which  could  contribute  to  ao 
compUsh  the  mind,  or  procure  ease  and  happiness. 
The  discoverers  of  any  useful  invention  received,  both 
living  and  dead,  rewards  worthy  of  their  profitable  la^ 
hours.  It  is  this  which  consecrated  the  hooks  of  their 
two  Mercuries,  and  stamped  them  with  a  divine  au- 
thority. The  first  libraries  were  in  Egypt ;  and  the 
titles  they  bore  inspired  an  eager  desire  to  enter  them, 
and  dive  into  the  secrets  tbey  contained.  They  were 
called  the  remedy  fir  the  dieeasea  qfthe  «ou2,^  and  that 
very  justly,  because  the  soul  was  there  cured  of  igno- 
rance, the  most  dangerous,  and  the  parent  of  all  other 
maladies. 

As  their  country  was  level,  and  the  sky  alvrays  s^ 
rene  and  unclouded,  the  Elgyptians  were  Among  the 
first  who  observed  tne  courees  of  the  planets.  These 
observations  led  them  to  regulate  the  year*  from  the 
course  of  Uie  sim ;  for,  as  Diodorus  observes,  their  year. 


*  Cant.  i.  9.    laa.  zzxvi.  9. 

*  It  will  not  aeen 


Dtod.  p.  7^ 


aeem  sorprinng  that  the  Egjrptiana,  who 
were  the  moat  ancient  obaervera  of  the  celestial  motionnk 
should  have  arrived  to  this  knowledge,  ^hen  it  is  considereo 
that  the  lunar  year,  made  use  of  bjr  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, though  It  appears  so  inconvenient  and  irregular, 
supposed  nevertheless  a  knowledge  of  the  solar  years  such 
as  Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  to  the  Egyptians.  It  will 
appear  at  first  si|^ht,by  calculattn{r  their  intercalatioBs,thal 
those  who  first  divided  the  year  m  this  manner,  were  not 
ignorant,  that  to  three  hundred  six^-five  days  some  hews 
were  to  be  added,  to  keep  pace  with  the  sun.  Their  oaly 
error  lay  in  sopposisg,  that  only  six  bears  ^"^'•J'^^*^ ' 
wHbreas  anaoaitton  of  ' 
requiaita. 


of  almost  eleven 
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•fil>m  the  moft  ramoleantiqiiity,  was  composed  of  throe 
hundred  sixty  five  days  and  81Z  hours.  To  adjust  the 
property  of  tneir  lands,  which  were  every  year  covered 
by  the  ov^owing  of  the  Nile,  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  surveys:  and  this  first  taueht  them 
geometry.  They  were  great  observers  of  nature, 
which,  in  a  climate  so  serene,  and  under  so  intense  a 
son  was  vigorous  and  fruitful. 
By  this  stady  and  application  they  inyented  or  im- 

S roved  the  science  of  physic.  The  sick  were  not  aban- 
oned  to  the  arbitrair  will  and  caprice  of  the  i^ysician. 
He  was  obliged  to  follow  fixed  rules,  which  were  the 
dbservaCions  of  old  and  experienced  practitioners,  and 
written  in  the  sacred  books.  While  these  rules  were 
observed,  the  physician  was  not  answerable  for  the  suc- 
cess ;  otherwise,  a  miscarxiage  cost  him  his  life.  This 
law  checked,  indeed^  the  temerity  of  empirics ;  but 
then  it  might  prevent  new  discoveries,  and  keep  the 
art  from  attaining  to  its  just  perfection.  Every  phy- 
sician, if  Herodotus*  may  be  credited,  confined  ms 
practice  to  the  cure  of  one  disease  only ;  one  vras  for 
the  eyes,  another  for  the  teeth,  and  so  on. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  pyramids,  the  labyrinth, 
and  that  infinite  number  of  obelisks,  temples,  and  par 
laces,  whose  precious  remains  still  strike  the  beholder 
with  admiration,  and  in  which  the  magnificence  of  the 
princes  who  raised  them,  the  skill  of  the  workmen, 
the  riches  of  the  ornaments  difiused  over  every  part 
of  them,  and  thOijust  proportion  and  beautiful  symme- 
try of  the  parts,  in  which  their  greatest  beautjr  consist- 
ed, seemed  to  vie  with  each  other ;  works^  in  many 
of  vdiich  the  liveliness  of  the  colourf  remams  to  this 
day,  in  spite  of  the  rude  hand  of  time,  which  com- 
monly deadens  or  destroys  them :  all  this,  I  say,  shows 
the  perfection  lo  which  architecture^  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  all  other  arts,  had  arrived  in  Egypt 

The  Egyptians  entertained  but  a  mean  opinion  of 
those  gymnastic  exercises,  which  did  not  contribute  to 
invi^rate  the  body,  or  improve  health ;'  as  well  as  of 
music,*  which  they^considered  as  a  diversion  not  only 
useless  but  dangerous,  and  only  fit  to  enervate  the 
mind. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OP  Tmm  HU8BAHDMKN,  SHEPBBKDS,  AND  ARTIFICERS. 

Husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  artificers,  formed  the 
three  classes  of  lower  life  in  Egypt,  but  were  never- 
theless had  in  very  great  esteem,  particularly  husband- 
men and  shepherds.^  The  body  politic  requires  a  su- 
perioiity  and  subordination  of  its  several  members : 
for  as,  in  the  natural  body,  the  eye  maybe  said  to  hold 
the  first  rank,  yet  its  lustre  does  not  dart  contempt 
upon  the  feet,  the  bands,  or  cyen  on  those  parts  which 
are  leas  honourable.  In  like  manner,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  priests,  soldiers,  and  scholars,  were  distin- 
guished by  particular  honours ;  but  aU  professions,  to 
uie  meanest,  had  their  share  in  the  pubuc  esteem,  be- 
cause the  despising  any  man,  whose  labours,  however 
mean,  were  useful  to  tne  state,  was  thought  a  crime. 

A' better  reason  than  the  foregoing  might  have  in- 
spired them  at  the  first  with  these  sentiments  of  equi- 
ty  and  moderation,  which  they  so  long  preserved. 
As  they  all  descended  from  Cfham,*  their  common 
father,  tne  memory  of  their  still  recent  origin  occur- 
ring to  the  minds  of  all  in  those  first  ages,  established 
among  them  a  kind  of  equality,  and  stamped,  in  their 
opinion,  a  nobility  on  every  person  derived  from  the 
common  stock.  Indeed,  the  difierence  of  conditions, 
and  the  contempt  with  which  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank  are  treated,  are  owin^  merely  to  the  distance 
fVora  the  common  root ;  which  makes  us  forget  that 


*  lib.  il  c.  84.  «  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  7S. 

iv»lc.  *  Diod.l.i.p.67,a8.  •Or Ham 


the  meanest  plebeian,  when  his  descent  is  treoed  back 
to  the  source,  is  equally  noUe  with  those  of  the  most 
elevated  rank  and  titles. 

.  Be  that  as  it  will,  no  profession  in  Egypt  was  oqd« 
sidered  as  grovelling  or  soidid.  By  tSs  means  axta 
were  raised  to  their  hig;hest  perfection.  The  honour 
which  cherished  them  mixed  with  every  thoufi|it  and 
care  for  their  improvement  Eveiy  man  had  hie  way 
of  life  assigned  nim  by  the  laws,  and  it  was  perpetu- 
ated from  father  to  son.  Two  professions  at  one 
time,  or  a  change  of  that  which  a  man  was  bom  to, 
were  never  allowed.  By  this  means,  men  became 
more  able  and  expert  in  employments  which  they  had 
always  exercised  from  their  infancy ;  and  every  man 
adding  his  own  experience  to  that  of  his  anceston^ 
was  more  capable  of  attaining  perfection  in  hie  par- 
ticular art  Besides,  this  wholesome  institntioD, 
which  had  been  estabtished  anciently  throu^MMit 
Egypt,  extinguished  all  irregular  ambition  ^  and  tan^t. 
every  man  to  sit  down  contented  with  his  conditioii, 
vrithout  aspiring  to  one  more  elevated,  from  interest, 
vain-glory^  or  levity. 

From  this  source  flowed  numberless  mventions  for  the 
improvement  of  all  the  aits,  and  for  rendering  life  more 
commodious,  and  trade  more  easy.  I  onoe  could  not 
beUeve  that  Diodorus*  was  in  earnest,  in  what  he  re- 
lates concerning  the  Eg3rptian  industry,  eix.  that  this 
people  had  found  out  a  way^  by  an  artificial  fecundity, 
to  hatch  eggs  without  the  sitting  of  the  hen ;  but  all 
modem  travellers  declare  it  to  be  a  6ct,  which  cer- 
tainly is  worthy  our  investigation,  and  is  said  to  be 
practised  also  m  Europe.  Their  relations  iiifi>mi  us, 
that  the  Egyptians  stow  egge  in  ovens,  whidi  are 
heated  to  such  a  temperament,  and  with  such  just  pn>» 
portion  to  the  natural  warmth  of  the  ben,  that  the 
chickens  produced  by  these  means  are  as  strong  aa 
those  which  are  hatoied  the  natural  way.  The  se^ 
son  of  the  year  proper  for  this  operation  is,  finom  the 
end  of  December  to  the  end  of  April ;  the  heat  in 
Egypt  being  too  violent  in  the  other  months.  Daring 
these  four  months,  upwards  of  three  hundred  tboo- 
sand  eggs  are  laid  in  these  ovens,  which,  though  they 
are  not  all  successfiil,  nevertheless  produce  vast  num- 
bers of  fowls  at  an  easy  rate.  The  art  hes  in  giying 
the  ovens  a  due  degree  of  heat,  which  must  not  ex- 
ceed a  fixed  proportion.  About  ten  days  are  boitowed 
in  heating  these  ovens,  and  very  near  as  much  time  in 
hatching  the  eggs.  It  is  very  entertainmg,  say  ^eae 
travellers,  to  observe  the  hatching  of  these  chickens, 
some  of  which  show  at  first  nothing  but  their  heads, 
others  but  half  their  bodies,  and  oUiers  again  come 
quite  out  of  the  e^g :  these  last,  the  moment  they  are 
hatched,  make  their  way  over  the  unhatched  eggs,  and 
form  a  divertmg  spectacle.  Comeille  le  Bruyn,  in  his 
Travels,^  has  collected  the  observations  of  other 
traveUers  on  this  subject  Phny*  likewise  mentione 
it;  but  it  appears  fnm  him,  that  the  Egyptians,  an- 
ciently employed  warm  dung,  not  ovens,  to  hatch  egge. 

I  have  said,  that  husbandmen  particularly,  and  those 
who  took  care  of  flocks,  were  in  great  esteem  in 
Egypt,  some  parts  of  it  excepted,  where  the  latter 
were  not  sufieied.*  It  was,  indeed,  to  these  two  pro- 
fessions that  Egypt  owed  its  riches  and  plenty.  It  w 
astonishing  to  reflect  what  advantages  tne  Egyptians 
by  their  art  and  labour,  drew  from  a  country  of  no 
great  extent,  but  whose  soil  was  made  wonderfiilly 
fruitful  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  labo- 
rious industry  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  will  be  always  so  with  every  kingdom,  whose 
governors  direct  all  their  actions  to  the  public  welfare. 
The  culture  of  lands,  and  the  breeding  of  catde,  will 
be  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth  in  all  countries, 

•  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  67.        '  Tom.  ii.  p.  64.        •  Lib.  x.  e;.  64. 

*  Swineherds,  in  particular,  had  a  f^enend  ill  nane 
throughout  Egypt,  as  they  had  the  care  of  to  jnpure  an 
animu.  Htrodotua  (1.  iL  c.  47.^  tellt  us,  that  they  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  E^jyptian  temples,  nor  woidd  *iy 
man  give  them  his  daughter  in  marriage. 


^  "I 
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wiMn^  M  m  EgrpC,  tibefe  piofitable  ealliagi  aieBup- 
poittdaudeocoaragedbymaxiinBof  state  and  policy : 
and  we  may  copwdar  it  aaa  miifortune,  that  they  are  at 
preaent  fiUlen  into  eo  general  a  diseeteem  j  thoogti  it 
18  from  them  that  the  moet  elevated  ranks  (as  we 
esteem  them)  are  furnished,  not  only  with  the  neoe^ 
sariea,  but  even  the  Inxniies,  of  life.  For,  says  AbbA 
Fleoiy,  in  his  admirable  work^  Of  the  Mannera  of  the 
ItnuMioM^  where  the  subject  I  am  upon  is  thoroughly 
examined,  U  ii  the  peaeant  who  feeds  the  citueHf  the 

SWSV^C  W^WV  ■WW^Pa  WS^^P    /^  ^Ow^^^S99We90^^    Ww^^m    w^^^^^WW^WWe^W*  •       ^^^W^B     ISr  S^HS^^P^F  v* 

erf^ie*  end  ers^  may  he  wed  to  eoneert  nunoff  into  eem^ 
Modffiet,  and  theee  Irnek  sf sin  inio  msiuy;  yet  stf  mtuf 
idttmafdiy  he  owned  to  he  reeehed  from  the  frodttete  of 
the  emrthf  and  the  anmude  which  it  euttaina  and  now- 
riehet,  •VeoertAe^eM,  loAcn  we  compare  men^e  different 
ataHone  ^  life  together,  we  give  the  lowed  place  to  the 
knAandman;  and  with  mang  people  a  weMijf  dtuan, 
enervated  with  eloth,  vedeee  to  the  ptihUc,  and  void  of  nU 
merit,  hae  the  preference,  mereiff  beoauee  he  hoe  more 
nsncy,  and  Uvea  a  more  easy  and  deUghtf^d  life. 

But  let  va  knagine  to  ouraelvea  a  country  where  ao 
great  a  difference  ia  not  made  between  the  aeveral  eondi- 
Oona;  where  the  life  qf  a  nobleman  ia  not  made  to  eon- 
aiat  in  idUneaa  and  doing  nothing,  hut  in  a  ear^/id 
pretervatUm  of  hia  liberty  ;  that  ia,Sha  due  aubjeetion  to 
the  Unoa  and  the  conaUtution;  by  a  manU  ouhaiating 
upon  kia  eatate  wUhout  a  dependance  on  any  one,  and 
being  contented  to  enjoy  a  iUtle  with  Uberly,  rather  than 
a  gnat  deal  at  the  price  of  mean  and  baae  eompUaneea : 
a  eomUry,  whoae  aUdh,  ^cndnaey,  and  the  ignorance  qf 
thmgo  nueaaary  for  life,  are  held  in  juat  contempt ;  and 
where  vleaeure  ia  Uu  valued  than  health  and  bodily 
atrtngtk :  in  aueh  a  country,  it  unit  be  much  more  for  a 
aMn*s  reputation  to  plough,  and  keep  flocka,  than  to 
waaie  all  hia  houra  in  eauntering  from  piaee  to  place,  tn 
gaadng  and  cmennoe  dtversion*. 

Bat  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  Plato's  conunon- 
wealthy  for  instances  of  men  who  have  led  these  use- 
fnl  lives.  It  was  thus  that  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind lived  during  near  four  thousand  years ;  and  that 
not  only  the  IsrMlites,  but  the  E^gyptians,  the  Greeks, 
and  tibe  Romans,  that  is  to  say,  nations  the  most  ci- 
vilized, and  most  renowned  for  arms  and  wisdom. 
They  all  inculcate  tlie  regard  which  ou^t  to  be  paid 
to  agriculture,  and  the l>reeding  of  cattle:  one  of 
'wln£  (without  saying  any  thing  of  hemp  and  flax,  so 
necessary  for  our  doming)  supplies  us  by  com,  fruits, 
and  pulse,  with  not  only  a  plentiful  but  delicious  nou- 
rishment ;  and  the  otlier,  besides  its  supply  of  ex- 
<|aisite  meats  to  cover  our  tables,  almost  alone  gives 
life  to  manufactures  and  trade,  by  the  skins  and 
8tufi&  it  furnishes. 

Princes  are  commonly  desirous,  and  their  interest 
ffftwinty  re<}uires  it,  that  the  peasant  who,  in  a  literal 
senee,  snstams  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and 
pays  so  great  a  propoction  of  the  national  taxes, 
should  meet  with  favour  and  encouragement  But  the 
kind  and  good  intentions  of  princes  are  too  ofien  de- 
feated by  me  insatiable  and  merciless  avarice  of  those 
who  are  appointed  to  collect  their  revenues.  History 
has  tnmsoutted  to  us  a  fine  saying  of  Tiberius  on  this 
head : — ^A  prefect  of  Egypt  having  augmented  the 
annoal  tribute  of  the  province,  and  <&ubtle8s,  with  the 
view  of  making  his  court  to  the  emperor,  remitted  to 
him  a  sum  much  larger  than  was  customary;  that 
prince,  whoL  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  thought,  or 
at  leaat  spoke  justly,  answered,  That  U  was  Ate  deiilgn 
net  to  Jlay,  but  to  aheir  hia  aheep,*^ 


CHAPTER  VL 

Oy  THK  PBRTILITT  OP  BOTFT. 

(Jjcnut.  this  head,  I  shall  treat  only  of  some  plants 
peenliar  to  Egypt,  and  of  the  abundance  of  com  wfaidi 
itprodnoed. 


I.  ia  apophthegm.  1^.  Cbs. 
Ksi^uM  nun  Tit  v^^fiaru,  iXk*  ohe  dir^ipM^i  ^Upat. 


Papyros.  This  is  a  plant  from  the  root  of  whidi 
shoot  out  a  great  many  triangular  stalks,  to  the  he^riit 
of  six  or  seven  oobits.  The  ancients'  writ  at  mst 
upon  palm-leaves;  next  on  the  inside  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  from  whence  the  word  Uker,  or  book,  is  derived ; 
after  that,  upon  tables  covered  over  with  wax,  on 
which  the  characters,  were  impressed  with  an  instrument . 
called  Stylus,  sharp-pointed  at  one  end  to  write  with, 
and  £at  at  the  other,  to  eflface  what  had  been  written: 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  expression  of 
Horace: 

Sape  itjitBn  TerUs.  Iterum  qua  <f Igna  legl,  iliit 
Scriptunuii      SW.  lib.  1.  z.  Yer.  7t. 

Oft  turn  TCNir  style,  If  you  desire  to  write 
Things  that  wlU  besr  a  second  reading— 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  a  good  performance  is 
not  to  be  expected  without  many  erasures  and  cor* 
rections.  At  last  the  use  of  paper*  was  introduced, 
and  this  was  made  of  the  bark  of  Papyrus,  dividea 
into  thin  flakes  or  leaves,  which  were  very  proper  for 
writing:  and  this  Papyrus  was  likewise  called  By^ 
blus: 

Nondum  flumineaa  Memphis  ooniezere  byblos 
Noverat.— Lttcon. 

Memphis  as  yet  knew  not  to  form  in  leaves 
The  watery  byblos. 

Pliny  calls  it  a  wonderful  invention,*  so  useful  to 
life,  that  it  preserves  the  memory  of  great  actions,  and 
immortalizes  those  who  achieved  &m.  Varro  as- 
cribes this  invention  to  Alexander  the  Gieat,  when  he 
built  Alexandria ;  but  he  had  only  the  merit  of  making 
paper  more  common,  for  the  invention  was  of  mu2 
greater  antiquity.  The  same  Plinv  adds,  that  Eum^ 
nes,  king  of  Pergamus,  substituted  parchment  instead 
of  paper ;  in  emulation  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  E^pt, 
whose  Ubrary  he  was  ambitious  to  excel  by  this  inven- 
tion, which  nad  the  advantage  over  paper.  Parch- 
ment is  the  skin  of  a  sheep,  dressed  and  made  fit  to 
write  upon.  It  was  called  Pergamenum  from  Perga- 
mus, whose  kings  had  the  honour  of  the  invention. 
AH  the  ancient  manuscripts  are  either  upon  parch- 
ment or  vellum,  which  is  calf-skin,  and  a  great  deal 
finer  than  the  common  parchment.  It  is  y&j  curious 
to  see  white  fine  paper  wrought  out  of  mthy  ragjs 
picked  up  in  the  streets.  The  plant  Papyrus  was 
useful  likewise  for  sails,  tackling,  clothes,  coveriets,* 
&c 

Linum.  Flax  is  a  plant  whose  bark,  full  of  fibres 
or  strings,  is  useful  in  making  fine  linen.  The  meth- 
od of  maiung  this  linen  in  £^gypt  was  wonderful,  and 
carried  to  such  a  perfection,  that  the  threads  which 
were  drawn  out  of  them,  were  almost  too  small  for 
the  observation  of  the  sharpest  eye.  Priests  were  al- 
ways habited  in  linen,  aind  never  in  woollen ;  and  all 
persons  of  distinction  generally  wore  linen  clothes. 
This  flax  formed  a  considerable  branch  of  the  Egyp- 
tian trade,  and  great  quantities  of  it  were  exported 
into  foreign  countries.  The  manufacture  of  flax  em- 
ployed a  great  number  of  hands  in  Egjrpt,  especially 
of  the  women,  as  appears  from  that  passage  of^  Isaiah, 
in  which  the  prophet  menaces  Eg^t  with  a  drought  of 
so  terrible  a  nature,  that  it  should  inteiropt  every  kind 
of  4libour :  Jtforeover,  Ihey  that  work  in  fine  fiax,  and 
they  that  weave  net-worka,  shall  be  co-founded,*  We. 
likewise  find  in  Scripture,  that  one  eflect  of  the  plague 
of  hail,  called  down  by  Moses  upon  Egypt,^  was  the 
destruction  of  all  the  flax  which  was  then  boUed. 
This  storm  was  in  March. 

*  Plin.  I.  ziiL  c  11. 

*  The  Papyrus  was  divided  into  thin  flakes  (into  which 
it  natundly  iMited^)  which  being  laid  on  a  table,  and  mois- 
tened with  the  glutinous  waters  of  the  Nile,  were  afiei^ 
wards  pressed  together,  and  dried  in  the  smi. 

*  Postek  promiscu^  patuit  usus  rei,  qiA  constat  immor- 
talitas  hominum.  .  •  .  Chartm  usu  mazime  humanitas 
constat  in  memoria. 

*  Plin.  1.  xiz.  c.  1.  •  Isaiah  XII.  t. 
^  Blzod.ix.31. 
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By8tii&  Hiii  w«8  anotlier  kind  of  flax*  extremely 
fine  and  delioate,  wbicfa  often  received  a  pnrple  dve. 
It  mras  reiy  dear;  ^id  none  but  rich  and  weal&y 
penons  eouid  aflbnl  to  wear  it.  Plm%  who  gives  the 
first  place  to  the  Asbcvton  or  Asbeatiniim  (i  e.  the  in- 
oombuBtible  flax,)  places  the  Bjnas  in  the  next  rank ; 
and  says,  that  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  ladies 
were  made  of  it*  It  appears  from  the  HolV  Scrip- 
tures, that  it  was  chiefly  from  Egypt  that  dotn  made 
of  this  fine  fl&x  was  brought:  J«Vne  Niun wttA^roidered 
work  from  EgypL* 

I  take  no  notice  of  the  Lotus,  a  veiy  common  plant, 
and  in  ^reat  request  among  the  Egyptians,  of  whose 
berries  m  former  times  they  made  oread.  There  was 
another  Lotus  in  Africa^  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
Lotophagv  or  Lotus  eaters :  because  they  lived  upon 
the  fruit  of  this  tree,  which  had  so  delicious  a  taste,  if 
Homer  mav  be  credited,  that  it  made  those  who  ate 
it  forget  all  the  sweets  of  their  native  country,  as 
Ulysses  found  to  his  cost  in  his  return  from  Troy.^ 

In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Elgyptian  pulse 
and  miits  were  excdlent ;  and  might,  as  Pliny  ob- 
serves,' have  sufliced  singly  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  inhabitants ;  such  was  their  excellent  quality,  and 
so  great  their  plenty.  And  indeed  working  men  lived 
then,  almost  upon  nothing  else,  as  appears  from  those 
who  were  employed  in  building  the  pYramida 

Besides  these  rural  riches,  uie  Nile,  from  its  fish, 
and  the  fatness  it  gave  to  the  soil  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  furnished  the  tables  of  the  Elgyptians  with  the 
most  exauisite  fish  of  every  kind,  ana  tne  most  succu- 
lent flesn.  This  it  was  which  made  the  Israelites  so 
deeply  regret  the  loss  of  Egypt,  when  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  wilderness,  vrho  say  they,  in  a  plaintive 
and  at  the  same  time  seditious  tone,  ihaU  give  us  JUsh 
to  eat?  We  remtmber  the  JUsh  tofdeh  we  did  eai  in 
BgyptfredM :  the  eucwnbenf  and  the  melonSf  and  the  leeks, 
and  the  onions^  and  the  goHick,*  We  sat  hy  the  fiesh 
oote,  and  we  did  eat  bread  to  thefulL^ 

But  the  great  and  matehless  wealth  of  Egypt  arose 
ftom  its  com^  which,  even  in  an  almost  univereal  fam- 
ine, enabled  it  to  support  all  the  neighbouring  nations, 
as  it  particularly  did  under  Joseph's  administration. 
In  later  ages  it  was  the  resource  and  most  certain 
granary  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  It  is  a  well- 
known  stor^,  how  a  calumny  raised  against  St  Athana- 
sius,  vix.  of  his  having  threatened  to  prevent  in  future 
the  imiMrtation  of  com  into  Constantinople  from  Alex- 
andria, incensed  the  emperor  Constantine  against  that 
holy  bishop,  because  he  Knew  that  his  capitalcity  could 
not  subsist  without  the  com  which  was  brought  to  it 
from  Egypt  The  same  reason  induced  all  the  em- 
oerors  of  Rome  to  take  so  great  a  care  of  Eg^t,  which 
they  considered  as  the  nursing-mother  of  me  world's 
metropolis. 

Nevertheless,  the  same  river,  which  enabled  this 
province  to  subsist  the  two  most  populous  cities  in  the 
world,  sometimes  reduced  even  £<Q*pt  itself  to  the 
most  terrible  famine;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  Joseph's 
wise  foresight,  which  in  fiiiitful  years  had  made  provi- 

*  Plin.  lib.  xix.  c.  1.  '  i 

*  Proadmus  Bynino  mnlierum  maxvmb  deticiis  gaufo  .* 
tnvenhim  jam  est  etiam  [scilicet  LinumJ  quod  ignibus  rum 
obtumetur^  vivum  id  voeant,  ardenteaque  mfocis  eonviviorum 
eg  #0  vidimus  mappas^  sordUms  exustis  wplendea^ntes  igni 
mapsy^pUim  possent  aqws  :  i.  e.  A  flax  m  now  found  out, 
which  is  proof  against  the  violence  of  fire ;  it  is  called  liv- 
ini;  flax;  and  we  have  seen  table  napkins  of  it  glowing  in 
the  fires  of  our  dinin^rooms;  and  receiving  a  lostre 
and  a  cleanliness  from  flames,  which  no  water  could  have 
given  it. 

*  Ezek.  xxtU.  7. 

T(5y  P  Sorts  Xwroio  ^^fyof  ftsXtir^/a  jrafnrdy, 
OhK  Ifr'  dvayyciXat  irdXiv  i|9eAcv,  ohSi  vitsBau 

yL£  sii  Tii  AwroTo  i^yQvi  vdoroio  XdO^at. 

^  Odyss.  ix.  ver.  94,  96, 101 

*  iBgyptus  frugum  quidem  fertiHissima,  sed  ut  propd 
sola  iis  carere  poasit,tanta  est  ciboram  ex  herbis  abundaA- 
tia.    Plin.  1.  xxi.  c  15. 

•Nua.B.4|a;  ▼EzolsitS. 


sion  for  aeasoiiB  of  steiiKtry  sfaoidd  not  have  taa«ht 
these  so  much-boasted  politicians,  to  adopt  flnmhr 
precautions  against  the  changes  and  inoon0taacy  of  the 
Nile.  PUny,  in  his  panegyric  upon  Trajan,  paints 
with  wondenul  strength  the  extrwuiiy  to  wfaica  that 
countiy  was  reduced  oy  a  famine  under  that  prince^ 
reign,  and  his  generous  raHef  of  it  The  reader  will 
not  be  displeased  to  read  here  an  extract  of  it,  in  wfaicfa 
a  ^eater  regard  will  be  had  to  Pliny's  thoughts  than 
to  nis  expressions. 

The  Egyptian,  says  Pliny,  who  ^oried  that  th«y 
needed  neither  rain  nor  sun  to  produce  their  com,  and 
who  believed  they  might  confidently  contest  the  prize 
of  plenty  with  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  the  world, 
were  condemned  to  an  unexpected  drought,  and  a 
fatal  sterility,  from  the  greatest  part  of  their  territories 
being  deserted  and  left  unwatered  by  the  KUe,  whose 
inundation  is  the  source  and  sure  standard  of  thdr 
abundance.  They  then  implored  that  assistance  from 
their  prince,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect only  from  their  river.*  The  delay  of  their  relief 
was  no  longer  than  that  which  employed  a  courier  to 
bring  the  n^ancholy  news  to  Rome ;  and  one  would 
have  imaged,  that  this  misfortune  had  be&llen  them" 
only  to  display,  with  greater  lustre,  the  generosity  and 
goodness  of  CsBsar.  It  was  an  ancient  and  general 
opinion,*  that  our  city  could  not  subsist  without  pnyvi- 
sions  drawn  from  E^ST^  '^^  ^n  ui<l  proud  nation 
boasted,  ^t,  though  conquered,  thejr  neverthdets  fed 
their  conquerors  j  that  by  means  of"^  their  river,  either 
abundance  or  scarcitr  were  entirely  in  their  own  dis- 
posaL  But  we  now  nave  returned  the  Nile  his  own 
narvests,  and  given  him  back  the  provisions  he  sent 
us.  Let  the  Egyptians  be  then  convinced,  by  their 
own  experience,  that  they  are  not  necessary  to  us,  and 
are  only  our  vassals.  Let  them  know  that  their  ships 
do  not  so  much  bring  us  the  provision  we  stand  m 
need  of,  as  the  tribute  which  ttiey  owe  us.  And  let 
them  never  forget,  that  we  can  do  vrithout  them,  but 
that  they  can  never  do  without  us.  This  most  fruitful 
province  had  been  ruined,  had  it  not  worn  the  Roman 
chains.  The  Egyptians,  in  their  sovereign,  found  a  d^ 
liverer,  and  a  ftSoer.  Astonished  at  the  sight  of  their 
granaries,  filled  without  any  labour  of  their  own,  they 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom  they  owed  this  foreign 
and  gratuitous  plenty.  The  famine  of  a  people,  though 
at  such  a  distance  from  us,  yet  so  speedily  stopped, 
served  only  to  let  them  feel  the  advantage  of  Dving 
under  our  empire.  The  Nile  may,  in  other  times,  have 
diffused  more  plenty  on  Egypt,  but  never  more  glory 
upon  us.^*  May  heaven,  content  vrith  this  proof  of 
the  peopIe*s  patience  and  the  prince's  generosity, 
restoii  for  ever  back  to  Egfpt  its  apdent  fertility ! 

PMny's  reproach  to  the  Ejm>tians,  for  their  vain  and 
^lish  pride  with  regard  to  ue  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
pointe  out  one  of  their  most  peculiar  characteristicai, 
and  recalls  to  my  mind  a  fine  passage  of  Ezekiel,  where 
Qod  thus  speeSis  to  Pharaoh,  one  of  their  kings: 
Beholdf  I  am  against  thes,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  th^ 
great  dragon  that  Ueth  In  the  nddst  of  his  rvoors,  which 
hath  stnd,  Jtfy  river  is  my  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
myself .^^  God  perceived  an  insupportable  pride  in 
the  heart  of  this  prince :  a  sense  of  security  and  confi- 
dence in  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  independent  en- 
tirely on  the  influences  of  heaven ;  as  thougn  the  happy 
effects  of  this  inundation  had  been  owin^  to  notning 
but  his  own  care  and  labour,  or  those  of  fais  predeces- 
sors :  The  river  is  ndne,  and  I  have  made  iL 

*  Inundatione^  id  est,  ubertate  regio  fraudata,  sic  opens 
Ccsaris  invocsTit,  at  solet  amnem  siium. 

*  Percrebuerat  andquitiis  urbem  nostram  nisi  opibiu 
iE^jpti  all  sustentarique  non  posse.  Superbiebat  Tentoee. 
et  msolens  natio,  qubd  rictorem  quidem  po]>uluni  pasceret 
tamen,  qaodqae  in  sno  (lumine,  in  suis  manibus,  vel  abina. 
dantia  nostra  vel  fames  esset.  Refiidimiis  Nile  sues  eopi 
Reeepit  fnimenta  qua  miserat,  deportataaque  msssa 
ve]dt 

10  Nilus  Mgn^o  quidem  80pe.sed  glori»  nostro 
quern  lsf|to  fluill>    '  "  BaBk.ni&8kt. 
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Befive  I  condode  this  Mcond  vui,  wUcli  tnati  of 
tiM  nmnnera  of  the  Egrptuoa^  I  think  it  incumbent  on 
ne  to  bespeak  the  attention  of  my  reeden  to  difibrant 
passages  scattered  in  the  histonr  of  Abraham^  Jaoob, 
Joseph,  and  Moses,  which  connnn  and  Ulustmte  port 
of  what  we  meet  with  in  pro&ne  cathocs  upon  this 
subject  They  will  there  observe  the  perfect  polity 
which  reigned  in  Egjrpt,  bodi  in  the  court  and  toe  rest 
of  the  kingdom ;  the  Ti^anoe  of  the  prince,  who  was 
inibrmed  of  all  transactions,  had  a  regular  council^  a 
chosen  number  of  mmisters,  armies  ever  well  main- 
tained and  disciplined,  both  of  horse,  foot,  and  armed 
chariots ;  intendants  in  all  the  provinces ;  overseers  or 
euardians  of  the  public  eraoaries ;  wise  and  exact 
dispensers  of  the  corn  lodged  in  them ;  %  court  com* 
posed  of  great  oncers  of  uie  crown,  a  captain  of  his 
guards,  a  chief  cup-beaier.  It  master  of  his  pantry ;  in 
a  worc^  all  things  that  compose  a  prince's  nousehold, 
and  constitute  a  masnifioent  court  But  above  all 
these,  the  readers  wiU  admire  the  fear  in  which  the 
threatenings  of  GK>d  were  held,*  the  inspector  of  all 
actions,  and  the  judge  of  kings  themselves ;  and  the 
honor  the  Egyptians  had  tor  adultery,  which  was 
scknowledgea  to  be  a  crime  of  so  heinous  a  nature, 
that  it  alone  was  capable  of  bringing  destruction  on  a 


PART  III. 

f 

TBS   BISTORT  Or  THE  UMOS  OF  EGYPT. 

]^o  part  of  ancient  histoij  is  more  obscure  or  unoer- 
tsin,  than  that  of  the  first  kings  of  Egjrpt  This  proud 
natioB,  fondly  conceited  of  its  antiquity  and  nobinty, 
thought  it  slorious  to  lose  itself  in  an  Aym  of  infinite 
ages,  which  secmoed  to  cany  its  pretensions  backward 
to  eternity.  According  to  its  own  historians,*  first 
^ods,  and  afterwards  &mi«^ods  or  heroes,  governed 
It  successively,  thiou^  a  series  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  vears.  But  the  absurdity  of  this  vain  and 
fabulous  claim  is  easily  discovered. 

To  gods  and  demi-gods,  men  succeeded  as  rulers  or 
kings  m  Egypt,  of  worn  Manetho  has  left  us  thirty 
dvnasties  or  principalities.  This  Manetho  was  an 
^mtian  high  priest,  and  keeper  of  the  sacred  archives 
QC&ypt,  and  had  been  instructed  in  the  Grecian 
learning :  he  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt^  which  he  pre* 
tended  to  have  extracted  from  the  wriUngs  of  Merci>> 
rios  and  other  ancient  memoirs,  meserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  jQe  drew  Qp  this 
histofT  under  the  i^g^  snd  at  the  command,  of  Ptole- 
my Philadelpbus.  ff  his  thirty  dynasties  are  allowed 
to  be  successive,  they  make  up  a  series  of  time  of  more 
than  five  thousand  three  hundred  years,  to  the  reign 
of  Alexan«for  the  Great ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  forgery. 
Besides,  we  find  in  Eratosthenes,*  who  was  invited  to 
Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Euersetes,  a  catalogue  of  thirty 
ci^  kings  of  Thebes,  all  dmerent  from  those  of  Ma^ 
netho.  The  dealing  up  of  these  difficulties  has  put 
the  learned  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  labour.  The 
most  efiectoal  way  to  reconcile  such  contradictions, 
is  to  sufi^pose,  with  almost  all  the  modem  writers  upon 
this  subject,  that  the  khigs  of  these  difierent  dynasties 
dad  not  reign  successively  after  one  another,  but  many 
of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  in  di^rent  countries  of 
Egjrpt  Thcve  were  m  Egypt  four  principal  dynasties ; 
that  of  Thebes,  of  Tfam,  of  Memphis,  and  of  Tanis. 
I  shall  not  here  gve  my  readers  a  list  dT  the  kings  vi^ 
have  reigned  in  l^pt,  of  most  of  whom  we  have  only 
the  names  transmitted  to  us.  4  shall  onl^r  take  nodee 
at  what  seems  to  me  most  proper,  to  give  vouth  the 
XMcessary  li|^t  into  this  pail  of  history,  lor  whose  sake 
piincipeny  I  engaged  in  the  undertaking ;  and  I  shall 
eosifine  myself  diiefly  to  the  memoirs  \m  us  by  Hero- 
'  '  and  I^odorus  Siculus,  conceming  the  Egyptian 
even  scrupulously  preserving  the  ezact- 


1  Gen.  zii.  10.  SO. 

'  An  Ustoriaa  oTCyrsiie. 
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'  Died.  1.  i.  p.  41. 


ness  of  sucoessioii,  at  least  in  tiie  early  part  of  the 
monarchy,  whidi  is  very  obscure :  and  without  pre- 
tending to  reconcile  these  two  historians.  Their 
design,  especially  that  of  Herodotus,  was  not  to  lay 
befbre  us  an  exact  series  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  bat 
onlv  to  point  out  those  princes  whose  nistoiy  appeared 
to  them  most  important  and  instructive.  I  shall  follow 
the  same  plan,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven,  €)r  not  hAvins 
involved  either  mysett  or  my  readers  in  a  lal^nrinth  or 
almost  inextricable  difficulues^  from  which  the  most 
able  can  scarce  disengage  themselves,  when  they  pre^ 
tend  to  follow  the  series  St  history,  and  reduce  it  to  fixed 
and  certain  dates.  The  curious  may  consult  the  learned 
pieces,*  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  in  all  its  extent 

I  am  to  premise,  that  Herodotus,  upon  the  credit  of 
the  Egyptian  priests  whom  he  had  consulted^  gives  us 
a  great  number  of  orades  and  singular  incidents,  aH 
wmucfa,  though  he  relates  them  as  so  many  facts,  the 
judicious  r^er  will  easUy  discover  to  be  what  thry 
really  are :  I  mean,  fictions. 

Tne  andent  history  of  Egypt  comprehends  2158 
years,  and  is  naturdly  dividedinto  three  periods. 

The  first  begins  with  the  estabfishment  of  the  Egy]^ 
tian  monardnr,  by  Menes  or  Misrsim,  the  son  of  Cham,* 
in  the  year  or  the  workl  1810 ;  and  ends  with  the  de« 
struction  of  that  monarohy  by  Cambyses.  king  of  Per* 
sis,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3479.  This  first  period 
contains  1663  years. 

The  second  period  is  intermixed  with  the  Perdaii 
and  Qredan  history,  and  extends  to*the  death  of  Alex* 
ander  the  Great,  wmch  happened  in  the  year  3681,  and 
consequently  indudes  SOS  years. 

The  third  period  is  that  m  which  a  new  monarchy 
was  formed  in  Em>t  by  the  Lagids,  or  Ptolemies^ 
descendants  from  iJa^s ;  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra, 
the  last  queen  of  Egypt,  in  3974 ;  and  this  last  com^ 
prebends  893  years. 

I  shall  now  treat  only  of  the  first  period,  reserving 
the  two  others  fisr  the  sBtas  to  which  they  belong. 

Th$  Kings  f^EgypL 

Menks.  Historians   are  unani-        A.  M.  1816b 
mously  agreed,  that  Menes  was  the    Ant  J.  C.  8188. 
first  king  of  E^rpt    It  is  pretend- 
ed, and  not  wShout  foundation,  that  he  is  the  same 
with  Misraim,  the  son  of  Cham. 

Cham  was  the  second  son  of  Noah.  When  the 
family  of  the  latter,  after  the  extravagant  attempt  of 
buildmg  the  tovirer  of  Babel,  <fispersed  themsekes  into 
difierent  countries,  Cham  retired  to  Africa^  and  it 
doubtless  was  he  who  afterwards  was  worshipped  as 
a  god,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Amnion.  He  had 
four  children,  Chus,*  Misraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan. 
Chus  settled  in  Ethiopia ;  Misraim  in  Elgypt,  which 
generally  is  coll^  in  Scripture  after  his  name,  and  by 
mat  of  Cham^  his  father ;  Phut  took  possession  of 
that  part  of  Africa,which  lies  westward  of  Egypt ;  and 
Canaan  of  the  country  which  afterwards  bore  his 
name.    The  Canaanites  are  certainly  the  same  peo- 

ge  who  are  called  almost  alwajrs  Pbcenicians  by  the 
reeks,  of  which  foreign  name  no  reason  can  be 
given,  any  more  than  oithe  oblivion  of  the  true  one. 

I  return  to  Misraim.  He  is  allowed*  to  be  the 
same  with  Menes,  whom  all  historians  dedare  to  her 
the  first  king  of  Egjrpt,  the  institutor  of  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  of  ue  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices. 

Bvsnus,  some  ages  after  him,  built  the  famous  city 
of  Thebes,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire.  We 
have  elsewhere  taken  notice  of  the  weahh  and  magni- 
ficence ci  this  dty.  This  prince  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Busiris,  so  infamous  for  his  cruelties. 

^  l%r  John  Marsham'fl  Canon  Chronic. ;  Father  Pezroo ; 
the  Disaertafiwis  of  F.  Toumeniine,  and  Abbe  Sevin,  Ico. 

*  Or  Ham.  *  Or  Cush,  Gen.  x.  6. 

^  "Hie  ibotaUpe  of  its  dd  name  (Meeraim)  remain  to 
this  day  amooff  the  Arabians,  who  cdl  k  Mesre ;  by  the 
tettnnony  of  Fhitareh  it  was  ealled  Xnftla,  Cbemia,  by  an 
easv  comiptien  of  Chonia,  and  this  fyc  Chiang  or  P'^^ 

*'  Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  99.    Diod.  1. 1.  p.  41 
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OsriiAVDTAfl.  Diodoras*  gives  a  very  partienlar 
description  of  many  magnificent  edifices,  raised  by  this 
king  'f  one  of  which  was  adorned  with  sculptures  and 
paintmgs  of  excnusite  beauty,  representing  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Bactiians,  a  people  of  Asia,  whom  he 
had  invaded  with  four  hundred  thousand  fix>t  and 
twenty  thousand  horse.  In  another  part  of  the  edi- 
fice was  exhibited  an  assembly  of  the  judges,  whose 
president  wore,  on  his  breast,  a  picture  of  Truth,  with 
her  eyes  shut,  and  himself  was  surrounded  with 
hooks ;  an  emphatic  emblem,  denoting  that  jud^ 
oo^t  to  be  perfectly  versed  in  the  laws,  and  impartial 
in  the  administiation  of  them. 

The  king  likewise  was  painted  here,  ofierin^  to  the 

gods  ^old  and  silver,  which  he  drew  every  year  fix>in 
)e  mmes  of  Egypt,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  sixteen 
millions.*  * 

Not  far  firom  hence  was  seen  a  magnificent  library, 
the  oldest  mentioned  in  history.  Its  title  or  inscrip- 
tion on  the  front  was,  The  office,  or  treoniry,  of  reme- 
diet  for  the  Shoks  if  the  aouL  Near  it  were  placed 
statues,  representing  all  the  Egyptian  gods,  to  each  of 
whom  the  kins  made  suitable  onerings :  by  which  be 
.  seemed  to  be  desirous  of  informing  posterity  that  his 
life  and  reign  had  been  crowned  with  piety  to  the 
gods,  and  justice  to  men. 

His  mausoleum  displayed  uncommon  magnificence : 
it  was  encompassed  with  a  circle  of  gold,  a  cubit  in 
breadth,  and  365  cubits  in  circumference;  each  of 
which  i^wed  the*  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  the  rest  of  the  pumets.  For,  so  eariy  as  this 
kind's  reign,  the  Egjrptians  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  monUis,  each  consisting  of  thirty  days  ;*  to 
which  they  added  every  year  five  days  and  six  hours. 
The  spectator  did  not  know  which  to  admire  most  in 
this  stately  monument,  whether  the  richness  of  its 
materials,  or  the  genius  and  industry  of  the  artists. 

UcHORKUs,  one  of  the  successors  of  Osymandyas, 
built  the  city  of  Memphis.*  This  city  was  150  fui^ 
longs,  or  more  than  seven  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  stood  at  the  point  of  the  Delta,  in  that  part  where 
the  Nile  divides  itself  into  several  branches,  or 
streams.  Southward  from  the  city,  he  raised  a  lofty 
mole.  On  the  right  and  left  he  dug  very  deep  moaU 
to  receive  Uie  river.  These  were  faced  with  stone, 
and  raised,  near  the  city,  by  strong  causeys;  the 
whole  desigiied  to  secure  the  city  from  the  munda- 
tions  of  the  riile,  and  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  A 
city  so  advantageously  situated,  and  so  strongly  for- 
tilBied,  that  it  was  almost  the  key  of  the  Nile,  and,  by 
this  means,  commanded  the  whole  country,  became 
soon  the  usual  residence  of  the  Egyptian  kin^  It 
kept  possession  of  this  honour,  tiU  Alexandna  was 
budt  by  Alexander  the  Qreat 

M(BRis.  This  king  made  the  famous  lake  which 
went  by  his  name,  and  whereof  mention  has  been  al- 
ready made. 

Egypt  had  long  been  governed 

A.  M.  1920.  by  its  native  princes,  when  stmn- 
Aut  J.  C.  20S4.    gers,  called  Snepherd-kings  (Hyo- 

sos  in  the  Egyptian  language,)  from 
'  Arabia  or  PhcBnlcia,  invaded  and  seized  a  great  part 
of  Lower  Egypt,  and  Memphis  itself;  but  Upper 
E^pt  remained  unconquered,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Thebes  existed  till  the  reign  of  Sesostris.  These 
foreign  princes  governed  about  260  year& 

Under  one  of  these  princes,  call- 

A.  M.  2084  ed  Pharaoh  in  Scripture*  (a  name 
Ant  J.  0. 1920.    common  to  all  the  kings  of  Elgypt,) 

Abraham  arrived  there  with  his 
wife  Sarah,  who  was  exposed  to  great  hazard,  on  ac- 
count of  her  exquisite  beauty,  which  reaching  the 
prince's  ear,  she  was  taken  by  him  from  AbrSiam, 
upon  the  supposition  that  she  was  not  his  wife,  but 
only  his  sister. 

^  Diod.l.Lp.44,45. 

'  Three  thousand  two  hundred  mjrriads  of  mime. 
'  See  Sir  Lwac  Nawton^s  Chroooloirv,  p.  90. 
*  Diod.  p.  46.  *  Gen.  xii.  10-SO. 


A.  Bl  8179. 
Ant  J.  C.  182S. 

A.  M.  2276. 


Tbethm can,  or  Amosis,  havmg 
expelled  the  Shepherd-kings,  reign- 
ed in  Lower  Egypt 

Long  after  his  reign,  Joseph  was 
brougU  a  slave  into  Egypt,  by 
some  Ishmaelitish  merchants ;  sold  Ant  J.  C.  172& 
to  Potiphar;  and  by  a  series  of 
wonderful  events,  enjoyed  the  supreme  authority,  by 
his  being  raised  to  the  chief  employment  of  the  king- 
dom, r  shall  pass  over  his  histoiy^  as  it  is  so  univer* 
sally  known.  But  I  must  take'  notice  of  a  remark  of 
Justin  (the  ^tomizer  of  Trogus  Pompeius,*  an  ex- 
cellent histonan  of  the  Augustan  age,)  vix,  that  Jo- 
seph, the  youngest  of  Jacob's  children,  whom  hit 
brethren,  throu^  envy,  had  sold  to  foreign  merchants, 
being  endowed  from  heaven  with  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,^  and  a  knowledge  of  fiiturity^  preserved,  by  his 
uncommon  prudence,  Egypt  from  tne  famine  with 
which  it  was  menaced,  and  was  extremely  caressed 
by  the  king. 

Jacob  a£o  went  into  Egypt  with 
his  whole  fkmily,  which  met  with        A.  M.  2298. 
the   kindest   treatment  fi:om   the    Ant  J.  C.  1706L 
Egyptians,  whilst  Joseph's  impor- 
tant services  were  fresh  in  their  mcmoii^    But  after 
his  death,  say  the  Scriptures,  there  arose  tip  a  new  Amf , 
which  knew  not  Joaephr 

Ramesbs-miamum,  according  to 
arch-bishop  Usher,  was  the  name        A.  M.  2427. 
of  this  king,  who  is  called  Pharaoh    Anfi  J.  C.  1577. 
in  Scripture.    He  reigned  sixty-six 
years,  and  oppressed  the  Isndites  in  a  most  grievous 
manner,    fie  set  over  them  taahmattere,  to  t^el  them 
with  their  lurdena,  and  they  hdU  for  Pharaoh  treaewr^  - 
oiMS^  PUhom  and  Raanues  :*  and  the  Egf/ptians  made 
the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigour;  and  they  made 
their  Kves  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  m  mortar  and  m 
brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  m  the  fidd;  all  their 
service  wherein  they  made  them  senu,  was  with  rigmar.^^ 
This  king  had  two  sons,  Amenophis  and  Bosina. 

Ahbmophis,  the  eldest,  succeed- 
ed him.  He  was  the  Pharaoh,  un- 
der whose  reign  the  Israelites  de- 
parted out  m  Egypt,  and  was 
drowned  in  passing  the  Red  Sea. 

Father  Toumemine  makes  Se- 
sostris, of  whom  we  shall  speak 
immediately,  the  Pharaoh  who  Ant  J.  C.  1491. 
raised  the  persecution  against  the 
Israelites,  and  oppressed  them  with  the  must  painiiil 
toils.  This  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  account  oven, 
bv  Diodorus,  of  this  prince,  who  employed  m  Ms 
E^gyptian  works  only  foreignersj  so  that  we  may 
place  the  memorable  event  of  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  under  his  son  Pheron ;  ^  ^  and  me  characteristic  of 
impiety  ascribed  to  him  by  Herodotus,  greatly  strength- 
ens  the  probability  of  this  conjecture.  Tjie  plan  I 
have  proposed  to  follow  in  this  history,  excuses  me 
from  enteiins;  into  chronological  discussions. 

Diodorus,^'  speaking  of  mo  Red  Sea,  has  made  one 
remark  ,veiy  worthy  our  observation ;  A  tradition 
(says  that  historian)  has  been  transmitted  through  the 
whole  nation,  from  father  to  son,  for  many  ages,  that 
once  an  extraordinary  ebb  dried  up  the  sea,  so  that 
its  bottom  was  seen  ,*  and  that  a  violent  flow  immedi- 
ately after  brought  back  the  watbrs  to  their  former 
channel. — ^It  is  evident,  that  the  miraculous  passage  of 
Moses  over  the  Red  Sea  is  here  hinted  at;    and   I 

*  Lib.  xzzvi.  c.  2. 

^  Justin  ascribes  this  ^ift  of  heaven  to  Joseph's  aiUIl  in 
magical  arts :  Cum  vtagKos  ibi  artes  (Egypu  se.)  soUrti 
inmio  peroqnesetf  ^.  *  Exod.  i.  8. 

^  Heb  urbes  thesmtrontm,  LXX.  urbes  mumta*.  Theee 
cities  were  appointed  to  preserve,  as  in  a  storehouse,  tbe 
com,  oil,  and  other  products  of  Egypt.     Vatab, 

*•  Exod.  i.  11. 15, 14. 

^^  This  name  bears  a  areat  reseroblaiice  to  Fhanolu 
which  was  common  to  the  Egyptian  khss. 

*'  Lib.  lu.  p.  74. 


A.  M.  2494. 
AntJ.C.  15ia 


A.  M.  2513. 
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nuke  this  remuk,  purpotely  to  admoniwh  yioiiiig  ttn- 
deats,  not'  to  sGp  over  in  their  peranl  of  authon, 
these  precioua  remains  of  antiquity ;  especially  when 
thev  bear,  like  this  passage,  any  relation  to  rehscm. 

Axchhiahop  Usher  says,  that  Amenophis  \m  two 
sons,  one  ceiled  Sesothis,  or  Besostris,  and  the  other 
Aimaia.  The  Greeks  call  him  Belns,  and  his  two 
sons  Egyptus  and  Danaus. 

Sbsostkis'  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  poweifal 
kings  of  E^ypt,  but  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors 
that  antiquity  boasts  o£ 

His.&ther,  whether  by  inspiration,  caprice,  or,  as 
the  Egyptians  say,  b}^  the  authority  of  an  oracle, 
formeoa  design  of  malung  his  son  a  conqueror.  This 
he  set  about  after  the  E^ptian  manner,  that  is,  in  a 
great  and  noble  way.  Au  the  male  children,  bom  the 
ssme  day  with  Besostris.  were,  by  the  kin^s  order, 
brousht  to  court  Here  tney  were  educated  as  if  they 
Ittd  oeen  his  own  children,  with  the  same  care  be- 
stowed on  Sesostris,  with  whom  tbe^  were  brought 
np.«  He  could  not  possibly  have  given  him  more 
fiuthful  ministers,  nor  officers  who  more  zealously  de- 
arod  the  success  of  bis  arms.  The  chief  part  of  their 
education  was,  the  inuring  them,  fiom  their  infancy, 
to  a  hani  and  iaborious  Ine,  in  order  that  they  might 
one  day  be  capable  of  sustaining  with  ease  the  toils  of 
war.  They  were  never  suffered  to  eat,  till  they  had 
run,  on  foot  or  horseback,  a  considerable  race.  Hunt- 
ing was  their  most  common  exercise. 

2Blian  remarks,*  that  Sesostris  was  taueht  by  Mei^ 
cu]y,"who  instructed  him  in  politics,  and  the  art  of 
government  This  Mcrcui^r  is  he  whom  the  Greeks 
eslled.Trismegistus,  i.  e.«thnce  great  Egypt,  his  na^ 
tive  countiy,  owes  to  him  the  invention  of  almost 
every  art  The  two  books,  which  go  under  his  name, 
bear  such  evident  characters  of  novelty,  that  the  foi^ 
gery  is  no  longer  doubted.  There  was  another  Mer- 
cury,  who  was  also  veiy  fkmous  amongst  the  Egyp- 
tians lor  his  rare  knowledge ;  and  of  much  greater 
antiquity  than  he  of  whom  we  have  been*  speaking. 
Jamblicus,  a  priest  of  Egypt,  affirms,  that  it  was  cu»- 
tooiaiy  with  tne  Egyptians  to  affix  the  name  of  Her- 
mes, or  Mercuiy,  to  all  the  new  books  or  inventions 
that  were  ofibed  to  the  public.       , 

W^en  Sesoatris  was  more  advanced  in  years,  his 
&ther  sent  him  against  the  Arabians,  in  order  to  ao 
quire  militaiy  knowledge;  Here  the  youns  prince 
learned  to  bear  hunger  and  thirst;  and  subdued  a 
nation  which  till  then  had  never  been  conquered. 
The  youths  educated  with  him  attended  him  in  all  his 
campaigns. 

Accustomed  by  this  conquest  to  martial  toils,  he 
was  next  sent  by  his  father  to  try  his  fortune  west* 
ward.  He  invaded  Ubya,  and  subdued  the  greatest 
part  of  that  vast  countiy. 

Sesostris.    During  this  cxpedi- 

A.  M.  2513.       tion  his  father  died,  and  left  him 

Ant  J.  0. 1491.    capable  of  attempting  the  greatest 

enterprises.  He  formed  no  less  a 
design  than  that  of  the  conquest  orthe  world.  But 
before  he  left  his  kingdom,  he  provided  for  his  domes- 
tic security,  in  winning  the  hearts  of  Jiis  subjects  by 
his  generosity,  justice,  and  a  popular  ind  obliging  b^ 
havionr.  He  was  no  less  studious  to  gain  the  afieo- 
tion  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  whom  he  wished  to  be 
ever  ready  to  share  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  his 
service ;  persuaded  that  his  enterprises  would  all  be 
misnccessful,  unless  his  army  should  be  attached  to 
his  person  by  all  the  ties  of  esteem,  afiection,  and  in- 
terest He  divided  the  country  into  thirty-six  go- 
vernments (called  Nomi,)  and  bestowed  them  on  per- 
sons of  ment,  and  the  most  approved  fidelity. 

In  the  mean  tune  he  made  the  requisite  preparations, 
levied  forces,  and  headed  them  with  officers  of  the 
greatest  l»avery  and  reputation,  and  these  were  taken 
chiefly  fiom  among  the  youths  who  had  been  educated 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  cap.  102. 110.   Diod.  1.  i  |».  48.  54. 

*  T4  V9i(fuira  /x^ooow^vat,  lib.  xii.  c  4« 


with  him.  He  had  sevesteen  mmdred  of  these  offi- 
cers, who  were  all  capable  of  inspiring  hi^  troons  with 
resolution,  a  love  of  discipline,  and  a  zeal  for  Uie  ser- 
vice of  their  prince.  Hlis  army  consisted  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  foot,  and  twenty-four  thousand  horse, 
besides  twenty-seven  thousand  armed  chariots. 

He  began  his  expedition  by  invading  Ethiopia,  situ- 
ated on  the  south  otE^ypt  He  made  it  tribotaiv ;  and 
obliged  the  nations  otit  to  furnish  him  annually  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  ebony,  ivory  and  gold. 

He  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail,  and 
ordering  it  to  advance  to  the  Red  Sea,  made  himself 
master  of  the  isles  and  cities  lying  on  the  coast  of  that 
sea.  He  himself  heading  his  land  army,  overran  and 
subdued  Asia  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  advanced 
farther  into  India  than  ^ercules,  Bacchus,  and  m  after 
times  Alexander  himself  had  ever  done;  for  he  sub- 
dued the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  advanced 
as  ftr  as  the  ocean.  One  may  judge  from  hence  how 
unable  the  more  neighbouring  countries  were  to  resist 
him.  The  Scjrthians.  as  ftr  as  the  river  Tanais,  as 
well  as  Armenia  ano  Cappadoda,  were  conquered. 
He  left  a  colony  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Colchos, 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  E^yp- 
tiancustoms  and  inanners  have  been  ever  since  retamed. 
Herodotus  saw  in  Asia  Minor^  fiom  one  sea  to  the 
other,  monuments  of  his  victories.  In  several  coun- 
tries was  read  the  followine  inscription  engraven  on 
pilUrs :  Sesoifru,  l£ig  of  Imgv,  tmd  krd e/iordtf  wb- 
diud  tkU  comUry  bf  the  mmer  ^  kU  mvu.  Such  pillars 
were  found  even  m  Thrace,  and  his  empire  extended 
fix>m  the  Ganges  to  the  Danube.  In  his  expeditions, 
some  nations  Inavely  defendedtheir  liberties,  and  others 
yielded  them  up  without  roakine  the  least  resistancai 
This  disparity  was  denoted  by  him  in  hieroglyphical 
figures,  on  the  monuments,  erected  to  perpetuate  th9 
remembrance  of  his  victories^  agreeably  to  the  Egyp- 
tian practice. 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Thrace  stopped  the 
progress  of  his  conquests,  and  prevented  bis  advanc 
ing  farther  in  Europe.  One  remaikable  drcumstance 
is  observed  in  this  conqueror,  who  never  once  thoudit, 
as  others  had  done,  of  preserving  his  acquisitions  Tbut 
contenting  himself  witn  the  glory  of  having  subdued 
and  despoiled  so  many  nations*  after  havmg  made 
wild  havoc  up  and  down  the  world  for  nine  years,  he 
confined  himself  almost  within  the  ancient  Mmits  of 
Egypt,  a  few  neighbouring  provinces  excepted ;  fbr  we 
do  not  find  any  traces  or  footsteps  of  this  new  empire, 
either  under  himself  or  his  successors. 

He  returned  therefore  laden  with  Uie  spoils  of  the 
vaii<][uished  nations,  dragsing  after  him  a  numberless 
multitude  of  captives,  ana  covered  virith  greater  glonr 
than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  that  gloiy  I  mean  which 
employs  so  many  tonsues  and  pens  in  its  praise; 
which  consists  in  invamng  a  great  number  of  provin- 
ces in  a  hostile  way,  and  is  orom  modnctive  of  num- 
beriess  calamities.  JEIe  rewarded  nis  officers  and  sol- 
diers with  a  truly  royal  magnificence,  in  proportion  to 
their  rank  and  merit  He  made  it  boUi  his  pleasure 
and  duty,  to  put  the  companions  of  his  victoiy  in  such 
a  condition  as  mi^t  enaole  them  to  enjoy,  during  the 
remainder  of  their  days,  a  calm  and  easy  repose,  the 
just  reward  of  their  past  toils. 

With  regard  to  himself,  for  ever  careful  of  his  own 
reputation,  and  still  more  of  making  his  power  advan- 
tageous to  his  subjects,  he  employed  the  rq)ose  which 
peace  allowed  him,  in  raising  woiks  that  mi^t  con- 
tribute more  to  the  enriching  of  Erypt,  than  the  im- 
mortalizing his  name ;  works,  in  wmch  the  art  and 
industry  of  the  woriLman  were  more  admired,  than  the 
immense  sums  which  had  been  expended  on  fhem. 

A  hundred  famous  temples,  raised  as  so  many  monu- 
ments of  gratitude  to  the  tutelar  gods  of  all  the  cities, 
were  the  &8t,  as  well  as  the  most  illustrious,  testimo- 
nies of  his  victories;  and  he  took  care  to  publish  in 
the  inscriptions  on  them,  that  these  mi^ty  woxks  had 
been  completed  without  burdening  any  ofois  subjects. 
He  made  it  his  glory  to  be  tender  of  them,  and  U^ 
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aropley  onlv  cft|iCivM  in  these  monuments  of  his  conp 

a  nests.  The  scriptures  take  notice  of  something  like 
lis,  where  (bey  speak  of  the  building  of  Solomon.* 
But  he  prided  hupself  particularly  in  adorning  and 
enriching  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Pelusium,  in  acknow- 
ledsment  of  the  protection  which  he  fimcaed  that  god 
had  bestowed  on  him,  when,  on  his  return  from  nis 
expeditions,  his  brother  had  a  dcsi^  of  destroying 
him  in  that  city,  with  his  wife  and  children,  by  setting 
fire  to  the  apartment  where  he  then  la^. 

His  great  work  was,  the  raising,  m  every  part  of 
Egypt,  a  considerable  number  of  high  banks,  or  moles, 
on  which  new  cities  were  built,  in  order  that  these 
mig^t  he  a  security  for  men  and  beasts  during  the 
inundations  of  the  Nila 

From  Memphis,  as  far  as  the  sea,  he  cut,  on  both 
sides  of  the  nver,  a  great  number  of  canals,  for  the 
oonveniency  of  trade,  and  the  conveyins  of  provisions, 
and  for  the  settling  an  easy  correspondence  between 
such  cities  as  were  most  distant  from  one  another. 
Besides  the  advantages  of  traffic,  Egypt  was,  by  these 
canals,  madeinacceeaihle  to  the  CAvauy  of  its  enemies, 
which  before  had  so  often  harassed  it  by  repeated 
incursions. 

He  did  still  more.  Tosecure  iE^gypt  from  the  inroads 
of  its  nearer  neighbours,  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  he 
&rtified  all  the  eastern  coast  mm  Pelusium  to  Hdio- 
polis,  that  is,  for  upwards  of  sev^  leagues.* 

Sesostris  might  nave  been  coiuodered  as  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  most  boasted  heroes  of  antiquity, 
bad  not  the  lustre  of  his  warlike  actions,  as  well  as 
his  pacific  virtues,  been  tamished  by  a  thirst  of  glory, 
and  a  blind  fondness  for  his  own  grandeur,  which 
made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  man.  The  kings  and 
chieft  of  the  conquered  nations  camcj  at  stated  times, 
to  do  homage  to  their  victor,  and  pay  him  the  appointea 
tribute.  On  every  other  occasion,  he  tieatea  them 
with  sufficient  humanity  and  generosity.  But  when 
he  went  to  the  temple,  or  entered  his  capital,  he  caused 
these  princes  to  be  harnessed  to  his  car,  four  abreast, 
instead  of  horses :  and  valued  himself  upon  his  being 
thus  drawn  by  the  lords  and  sovereisns  of  other  nationa 
What  I  am  most  surprised  at,  is,  that  Diodorus  should 
rank  this  foolish  and  inhuman  vanity  among  the  most 
shining  actions  of  this  prince. 

Being  srown  blind  m  his  old  age,  he  died  by  hii 
own  hancM,  after  having  reigned  thii^-three  years,  and 
left  his  kingdom  infimtely  rich,  ojb  empire,  neveiw 
tbeiess,  did  not  reach  b^ond  the  fourth  genemtion. 
But  there  still  remained,  so  low  as  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, magnificent  monuments,  which  showed  the  extent 
of  Egypt  under  Sesostris,*  and  the  immense  tributes 
wlu<£^were  paid  to  it* 

I  now  go  oack  to  some  facts  which  took  place  in 
this  period,  but  which  were  omitted,  in  order  that  I 
mi^t  not  break  the  thread  of  the  history,  and  now  I 
ahul  but  barely  mention  them. 

About  the  era  in  question,  the  Egyp- 

A.  M.  S44&    tians  settled  themselves  in  divers  parts 

of  the  earth.  The  colony,  which  Cecrops 

led  out  of  Ekgrpt,  built  twelve  cities^  or  nther  as  many 

towns  of  which  he  composed  the  kmgdom  of  Athena 

We  (^iserved  that  the  brotlier  of  Sesostris,  called  by 
the  Greeks  DsQaus,  had  formed  a  design  to  murder 
him,  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  after  his  conquest  But 
being  defeated  in  his  honid  project,  he 
A.M.3530L  was  obliged  to  fly.  He  thereupon  retired 
to  Peloponnesus,  where  he  seized  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Argos,  which  had  been  founded  about 
fi>ur  hundred  years  before  by  Inachus. 

>  SCArm.  vin.9:  But  of  the  children  dtlsrael  did  So- 
losMn  make  no  servants  for  his  woric 

*  IdO  stadia,  about  19  miles  Engluh. 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  ii.  c.  60. 

*  Ltgebantw  iruUcta  gentibut  tnbuta-~hattd  mimu  mag* 
n{fieA  quhm  nunc  vi  Pqrthorum  mU  polentiA  Romandjuba^ 
Her— Inscribed  on  pillars,  were  read  the  tributes  imposed 
on  vanquished  nations,  which  were  not  inferior  to  those 
new  paid  lo  the  Parthian  and  Roman  powers. 


Busnis,  farofhcr  of  Amnophii^  M 
infamous  among  the  ancients  for, his    A«M.96SS 

cruelties,  exerciMd  his  tyranny  at  that 
lime  on  the  banks  of  the  Ifile ;  and  barfaaraosfy  mmw 
dered  all  foreigners  who  landed  in  this  countiyy  this 
was  probably  cniring  the  absence  of  Senoslris. 

About  the  same  tini%  Cadmus  bron^t 
from  Syria  into  Greece  the  invention  of  A.  M.  9548. 
letters.  Some  pretend  that  these  chap 
racters  or  letters  were  Egyptian,  and  that  Cadmas 
himself  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  not  of  Phaaricia ; 
and  the  iBcnrptians,  who  ascribe  to  themselves  the 
invention  m  every  art,  and  boast  a  greater  antiqui^f 
than  any  other  nation,  give  to  their  Mercury  tM 
honour  of  inventing  letters.  Most  of  the  learned 
agree,*  that  Cadmus  carried  the  Phmnician  or  Syriaii 
letters  into  Greece^nd  those  letters  were  the  same  an 
the  Hebraic ;  the  Hebrews  who  formed  but  a  flmail 
nation^  being  comprohendodtunder  the  general  namo 
of  Syrians.  J  oseph  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  the  Chro- 
nicon  of  Eusebiue,  proves  that  the  Greek  letters,  and 
those  of  the  Latin  alph^»et  formed  from  them,  aenf 
their  original  from  the  ancient  PhoBnician  letters,  which 
are  the  same  vrith  the  Samaritan,  and  were  used  by 
the  Jews  beSom  the  BflJ>ylonish  captivity.  Cadmna 
carried  only  sixteen  letters  into  Greece,*  eig^  othem 
being  added  afterwards. 

I  return  to  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  hinei,  whom 
I  shall  hereafter  rank  in  tihe  same  cxdu  as  Heroddns 
has  assigned  to  them. 

PBEaoN  succeeded  Sesostris  in 
his  kingdom,  but  not  in  his  glory.         A.  M.  9547. 
Herodotus*  relates  but  one  action  of    Ant  J  .C.  1457. 
his,  which  shows  how  greatly  he  hsd 
degenerated  from  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  ftflier. 
In  an  extraordinary  inundation  of  the  Nile,  wMdi 
exceeded  eighteen  cubits,  this  prince,  enraged  at  tbo 
wild  havoc  which  was  made  by  it,  threw  a  javeUn  at 
the  river,  as  if  he  intended  thereby  to  chastise  its  tnso* 
lence ;  but  was  himself  immediately  punished  for  his 
impiety,  if  the  historian  may  be  credited,  with  the  Ibai 
of  nsnt 

*  ntoTBua.    *  He  was  of  Mem- 
phis, where,  in  Qeipdotus's  timeu  his       A.  M.  9800. 
temple  was  still  standing,  in  wnich    Ant  J.  C.  190^ 
was  a  chapd  dedicateoto  Venus 

the  strBn|«r.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  Vemn  was 
Helen.  For  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  Paris  the 
Trojan,  returning  home  with  Helen,  whom  he  had  sto- 

*  The  reader  may  consult,  on  this  subject,  two  learned 
dissertations  of  AbM  Renaudot,  inserted  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  'History  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

*  The  sixteen  letters  brought  by  Cadmus  into  Greece, 
area,  A  r^ ^,  c,  <>  c,  A,  fh  V|  »i  v,  p,  rt  r,  v.  Palamedes,  at  th^ 
siege  of  Troy,  t.  c  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
lower  than  Cadmus,  added  the  four  i<^owiag  4  ^i  f>  X>  *»d 
Simonides  a  long  time  after,  invented  the  four  others 
namely,  9,  a*.  I9 1^.  * 

*  Herod.  I.  li.  c.  111.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  64. 

*  Herod.l.ii.c.  112.  ISO. 

*  I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  enter  here  into  a  dis* 
cussion^  which  would  be  attended  with  very  perpleiing 
difficulties,  should  I  pretend  to  reconcile  the  senes,  or  auo- 
cession  of  the  kings,  as  ci  ven  by  Herodotus,  with  the  opinion 
of  archbidiop  Usher.  This  last  supposes,  with  many  other 
learned  men,  that  Sesostris  is  the  son  of  that  Egyptian 
king  who  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  whose  reifli  oiaat 
consequently  have  begun  in  the  ^ear  of  Uie  world  SSlS^and 
continued  tul  the  year  S547,  since  it  lasted  thirty-tiiree 
years.  Should  we  allow  fifty  years  to  the  reign  of  Pheron 
his  son,  there  would  still  be  an  interyal  of  above  two  hundred 
years  between  Pheron  and  Proteus,  who,  accor^ng  to  He* 
rodotus,  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  foraier;  since 
Proteus  lived  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  which,  ao» 
cording  to  Usher,  was  taken  An.  Man.  2880.  I  knew  not 
whether  his  almost  total  silence^on  the  Egyptian  kings  after 
Sesostris,  was  owing  tp  hu  sense  of  this^oSficul^.  I  sop* 
pose  a  long  interval  to  have  occurred  benreen  Fneron  and 
Proteus :  accordingly  Diodorus  (lib.  L  p.  64.)  fiUs  it  up 
with  a  sreat  man^  kings:  and  the  same  must  be  said  oi 
some  of  the  foUowmg  kmgs. 
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dBB,  w«s  diivMi  b]r  a  storm  into  one  of  the  vnoviOm  of 
tbo  NilBy  called  Canonic ;  and  from  tkeace  was  coiv* 
ducted  to  Proteus  at  Memphis,  who  reproached  him 
i&  the  strongest  tenns  for  his  base  peifidy  and  guilt,  in 
mtmmlmg  Hie  Wife  of  his  host,  and  with  her  all  the  efibcts 
in  his  house.  He  added,  that  the  onl  j  reason  why  he 
did  notpmiish  him  with  death  (as  his  crime  deserved) 
was,  beeause  the  Egyptians  were  careful  not  to  imbrue 
tfasir  hands  in  the  blood  of  stranger^:  that  be  would 
kaep  Helen,  with  all  the  lidies  that  were  brought  with 
her,  hi  order  to  restore  them  to  their  lawful  owner : 
that  as  for  himself  (Paris,)  he  must  cither  quit  his 
dominions  in  three  days,  or  expect  to  be  treated  as  an 
enemv.  The  king's  onder  was  obeyed.  Pans  con- 
tinnea  hb  voyue,  ahd  arrived  at  Troy,  whither  he  was 
dosely  porsuecTby  the  Qreoian  anny.  The  Greeks 
smamoned  the  Tiojans  to  suirender  lielen,  and  with 
her  all  the  treasures  of  which  her  husband  had  been 
plundered.  The  Trojans  answered,  that  neither  Helen, 
nor  her  treasures,  were  in  the  city.  And  indeed,  was 
It  at  all  likely,  says  Herodotus,  tnat  Priam,  who  was 
so  wise  an  old  prince,  should  choose  to  see  his 
children  and  ooontry  destroyed  before  his  eves,  rather 
than  srre  the  Greeks  the  just  and  reasonable  sadsfao- 
tionmy  desired  7  But  it  was  to  no  purpose  for  them 
to  affirm  with  an  oath  that  Helen  was  not  in  their  city ; 
the  Oteeks  being  firmly  persuaded  that  thc^  were  tri- 
fled wkh,  peraiated  obstmately  in  theiT  unbelief:  the 
deity,  continues  the  same  historian,  being  lesolTed, 
that  the  Trojans,  by  the  total  destruction  of  their  ci^ 
sad  empire,  should  teach  the  afinghted  world  this 
lewoa,*'  That  ouat  cums  aek  attkvdbd  with  as 

0«BAT  Aim  SIONAL  PUNIBBMBNTS  nOM  THB  OVFBMDBD 

•oos.  Mendaui^  on  his  return  from  Troy,  called  at  the 
comt  of  k^g  Proteus,  who  restored  him  Helen,  with 
all  her  treasure.  Herodotus  proves,  from  some  pas- 
•Kges  in  Homer,  that  the  voyage  of  Paris  to  Egypt  was 
noit  unknown  to  this  poet 

Rhampsinitus.  What  is  rdated  by  Herodotus* 
coneaniing  the  treasury  built  by  tlus  kine,  who  was 
the  lieheet  of  all  his  predecessors,  and  his  Ascent  into 
h^  has  80  much  the  air  of  romance  and  fiction,  as  to 
duesnc  no  mention  here. 

Till  the  reign  of  this  king,  there  had  been  some 
•faadew,  at  least,  of  justice  and  moderation  in  Egypt ; 
bat  in  the  two  following  reigns,  violence  and  cruelty 
Qsorped  tibeir  place. 

Cbeops  and  CarauBW.  These  two  princes,*  who 
were  tndy  brodiera  by  the  omilitude  of  their  manners, 
•eened  to  have  vied  vritfa  each  other  which  of  them 
ahould  distinguish  himself  most,  by  a  bare&ced  impiety 
towards  the  gods,  and  a  barbarous  inhumanity  to  men. 
CbeoM  reigned  fifty  years,  and  his  brother  Cephien 
fiftf4BZ  years  after  him.  Th^  kept  the  temples  shut 
during  tne  wbole  time  of  their  long  reigns ;  and  fori>id 
theoftfine  of  sacrifices  under  the  severest  penalties 
On  the  o£er  haiMi,  they  oppressed  their  subjects  by 
amploying  them  in  the  most  grievous  and  useless 
works ;  and  sacrificed  the  lives  of  numberiess  multi- 
tndes  of  men,  merely  to  gratify  a  senseless  ambition  of 
immoitalisng  their  names  by  edifices  of  an  enormous 
magnitnde  and  a  boundless  expense.  It  is  remar&a- 
Ue,  that  those  stately  pyranwu,  wUch  have  so  long 
been  the  admuation  of  the  whole  worid,  were  the  efiect 
ef  the  irreligioa  and  merciless  cruelty  of  those  prineee. 

Mrcsmnrvs.  He  was  the  son  of  Cheops,^  out  of  a 
dmnusler  opposite  to  that  of  his  father.  So  ftir  from 
waOdn^  in  ms  steps,  he  deteirted  his  conduct,  and  pur* 
ened  ^te  difibrent  measures.  He  *g^  opened  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  restored  the  saori&es,  did  all  that 
Isiy  m  Ida  poiwer  to  comfort  his  subjects,  and  make  them 
^Kget  thmr  past  miseries ;  and  believed  himself  eet 
over  them  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  exercise  justice 
mud  to  make  them  tsste  all  tfie  blsssingB  of  an  eqiuta- 

'^Uh.'^Z'in.m.  *Hwod.I.H.e.lt4.ft8.  Died. 
Li.pw<7.  *  Send.  Lit  p.  190^  140.   Diod.p.68. 


ble  and  peaceful  administmtion*  He  heaid  their  com* 
plaints,  dried  their  tears,  alleviated  their  misery^  and 
thought  himself  not  so  much  the  master  as  the  father 
of  his  people.  This  procured  bim  the  love  of  them  alL 
Egypt  resounded  witn  his  praises,  and  his  name  com- 
manded veneration  in  all  places. 

'  One  would  naturally  conclude,  that  so  prudent  and 
humane  a  conduct  must  have  drawn  down  on  Mycexi* 
nus  the  protection  of  the  gods.  But  it  happened  fiur 
otherwise.  His  misfortunes  began  from  the  death  of 
a  darling  and  only  daughter,  in  whom  his  whole  f^^ 
licity  consisted.  He  on&red  extraordinaiy  honoun  to 
be  paid  to  her  memory^  which  were  still  continued  in 
Herodotus^B  time.  Tms  historian  informs  us,  that  in 
the  city  of  Sais,  exquisite  odours  were  burnt,  in  the  day«* 
time,  at  the  tomb  of  this  princess ;  and  that  dwing  the 
night  a  lamp  was  kept  constantly  burning. 

He  was  told  by  an  orade,  that  his  reign  would  con- 
tinue but  seven  years.  And  as  he  complained  of  thil 
to  the  gods,  and  inquired  the  reason,  why  so  long  and 
prosperous  a  reign  had  been^eranted  to  Lis  father  and 
uncle,  who  were  equally  crueTand  impious,  whilst  hia 
own,  which  he  had  endeavoured  so  carsniUy  to  reiH 
der  as  equitable  and  mild  as  it  was  possible  for  hiv 
to  do,  should  be  so  short  and  unhappy ;  he  was  aii* 
swered,  that  these  were  the  v^  causes  of  it,  it  being 
the  will  of  the  gods  to  oppress  and  aiOict  Egypt  during 
the  space  of  one  hundrea  and  fifty  years,  as  a  punish* 
ment  for  its  crimes ;  and  that  his  reign,  which  was  to 
have  been  like  those  of  the  preceding  monarchs,  of  fifty 
years'  continuance,  was  shortened  on  account  of  his 
too  great  lenity.  Mycerinus  likewise  built  a  pyn*- 
mid,  i>ut  much  inferior  in  dimensJone  to  that  m  his 
father. 

AsTCBis.  He  enacted  the  law  relating  to  loans,* 
which  forbade  a  son  to  borrow  money,  without  giving 
the  dead  body  of  his  father  by  way  of  security  for  it 
The  law  added,  that  in  case  the  son  took  no  care  to 
redeem  his  father's  body  by  restoring  the  lean,  both 
himself  and  his  children  should  be  deprived  for  ever  of 
the  rites  of  sepulture. 

He  valued  himself  for  having  surpassed  all  his  pre» 
decessors,  b]^  the  building  a  pyramid  ci  brick,  more 
magnificent,  if  this  kii^  was  to  be  credited,  than  any 
hitherto  seen.  The  folfowing  inscription,  by  ite  fbun» 
dor's  order,  was  engraved  upon  it:  Compaab  ms  wot 

WITH  PTRAUIDS  BUILT  Ot  BTONt :    WHICH  I  AS  MUCH 
EXCEL  AS  aUPITEa  DOBS  AIX  THE  OTBBE  OOD8.' 

If  we  suppose  the  six  preoedieg  reigns  (the  exact 
duration  of  some  of  which  is  not  ficedl^ Herodotus) 
to  comprise  oneliundred  and  seventy  years,  there  wili 
remain  an  interval  of  near  three  hundred  yean  to  the 
reign  of  Sabachus  the  Ethiopian.  In  this  interval  1 
place  a  few  circumstances  related  in  Holy  Soriptoieu 

Pharaoh,  king  of  Egjrpt,  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Silo-    A.  M.  13991. 
monkmgoflsreel;^  wbo  received     Ant  J.C.  1011 
her  in  that  part  of  Jenisdem  called 
the  city  of  David,  till  he  had  built  her  a  pakoSb 

Sesach  or  Shishak^  otherwise 
called  Seeonchis.  A.  M.  3086L 

It  was  to  him  that  Jeroboam  AnL  J.  C.  978. 
fled,*  to  avoid  the  wrath  0^  Solo- 
mon, who  intended  to  kill  him.  He  abode  in  Egypt 
till  Solomon's  death,  and  then  returned  to  Jerusatei^ 
when,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  therebds,hewoft 
firom  Rehoboam,  the  eon  of  Solomon,  ton  tribes,  over 
whom  he  declared  himself  kin^ 

This  Sesach,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  marched    A.  Ill  S03S. 
against  Jerusalem,  because  the    Ant  J.  G.  97L 
Jews  had  transgressed  ag^dnstthe 
Lord.    He  came  with  twehre  hundred 


*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  1S6. 

*  The  remainder  of  the  mscriptioii,  as  we  find  it  ki  Ho* 
rodotua,  is— for  men  plunging  long  poles  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Iske,  drew  hridn,  JvXlv'^ovf  tJfmvav)  out  of  the  nuid 
wbicli  etude  to  theuL  ana  cave  me  this  fbrm. 

*lC&g^iiLL  ^  1  Kinga,  xi.  40.  and 
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and  MXtf  tboa«md  hone.*  He  had  brou^t  number- 
leefl  muuitudee  of  people^  who  were  ail  Libyans,  Trog- 
lodytes, and  Ethiopians.*  He  made  himself  master  of 
all  the  strongest  cities  of  Judah,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Jerusalem.  Then  the  king  and  the  princes  of  Egypt 
havins  humbled  themselves,  and  implored  the  protec- 
tion of  the  God  of  Israel ;  God  told  them,  by  his  pro- 
phet Shemaiah,  that,  bo^nse  they  humbled  themselves, 
Be  would  not  utterly  destroy  them  as  they  had  deser^ 
ve3 ;  but  that  they  uiould  lie  the  servants  of  Sesach : 
in  order  that  they  might  know  the  difference  of  hit  ter-' 
tiee  and  the  tenice  of  the  kingdonu  of  the  country,*  Se- 
sach retired  from  Jerusalem,  after  having  plundered 
the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  king's 
house ;  he  canied  off  every  thinv  with  him,  and  even 
tdto  the  SOO  ehekde  i^gdd  which  SdovMn  had  made. 

IZsRAH,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and 

A.  M.  3063.  doubtless  of  Egypt  at  the  same 
Ant  J.  C.  941.       time,  made  war  upon  Asa,  kins 

of  Judah.*  His  arm^r  consisted 
of  a  million  of  men,  and  three  hundred  chariots  of  war. 
Asa  marched  agiinst  him,  and  drawing  up  his  army 
in  order  of  battle,  in  full  r^ance  on  the  God  whom  he 
served:  Lord,  sajrs  he,  it  if  iwthing  fir  thee  to  hdp, 
9$hether  with  many,  or  with  them  thiat  haoe  no  power. 
Hdp  la,  O  Lord  our  God,  fir  we  rut  on  thee,  and  in  thy 
name  wt  go  againet  thte  nndHtude!  0  Lord,  thou  art  our 
CUtd,  let  not  man  preoail  againet  thee,  Aprayer  offered 
vrp  with  such  strong  faith  was  heard.  Ghod  struck  the 
E&hiopians  with  terror ;  they  fled,  and  all  were  irrevo- 
cably defeated,  being  destroyed  before  the  Lord,  and  6e- 
fore  hie  host, 

Ahtsm.  He  was  blind,*  and  under  his  reign  Saba- 
CBUs,  king  of  Ethiopia,  being  encouraged  by  an  oradeu 
entered  ^jjypt  with  a  numerous  army,  and  possessed 
himsdf  oiit  He  reigned  with  great  clemency  and 
justice.  Instead  of  putting  to  death  such  criminals  as 
had  been  sentenced  to  die  by  the  judges,  he  made  them 
repair  the  causeys  on  which  the  respective  cities  to 
which  they  belonged  were  situated.  He  built  several 
magnifloent  tempos,  and,  among  the  rest,  one  in  the 
city  of  Bubastus,  of  which  Herodotus  sives  a  bng  and 
elegant  description.  After  a  reign  of  &y  years,  which 
was  the  time  appointed  bythe  oracle,  he  retired  volunta- 
rily to  his  c^d  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  j  and  left  the  throne  of 
Egypt  to  Anysis,  who,  during  this  time,  had  concealed 

himself  in  the  fens.    It  is  believed 

A.  M.  3S79.        that  this  Sabachus  was  the  same 

Ant  J.  C.  725.  with  SO,  whose  aid  was  implored 

by  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  against 
Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria.* 

Sbthok.    He  reigned  fourteen 

A.  M.  3285.  yean.  He  is  the  same  vrith  Seve- 
Aat  J.  0.  719.      cfaus,  the  son  of  Ssbacon  or  So  the 

Eduopeaa^  who  reijgned  so  long 
over  Egypt  This  prince,  so  far  from  duchargin^  the 
^notions  of  a  king,  was  ambitu>us  of  those  of  apnest; 
causing  himself  tohe  consecrated  hi^-priest  of  Vulcan. 
Abancbning  faimMlf  entirely  to  superstition,  he  ne- 
fdected  to  (fefend  his  kingdom  by  force  of  arms  f  pay- 
Sig  no  regard  to  mihtuy^,  f^m  a  firm  pers^Wo^ 
thatheslumld  never  have  occasion  lor  their  assLstance: 
he  therefore  was  so  &r  from  endeavouring  to  gain  their 
silbclkms,  that  he  deprived  them  of  their  privileges,  and 
even  dispossessed  tnem  of  the  revenues  of  suoi  lands 
«s  his  predecessors  had  given  them. 

He  was  soon  made  sensible  <tf  tiieir  restotment  in  a 
war  that  bn^e  out  suddenly,  and  from  which  he  de- 
livered himself  solely  by  a  mirsculous  protection,  if 
Herodotus  may  he  credited,  who  intermixes  hie  account 
ofUns  war  with  a  great  many  ihbulovspaiticulsn.  Se- 
nacharib  (so  HerSiotus  calls  this  prince,)  king  of  tiie 
Arabians  and  Assyrians,  having  entered  E^ypt  with 
a  numerous  army,  the  E^ptian  officers  aira  soldierB 

*  t  Chron.  xii,  I— 0. 

*  The  English  version  of  the  BiUe  sa]rs,'The  Lubinis, 
'the  Sokkiiiaa,  and  the  Ethiopisae. 

'  Or,  of  the  kmgdoms  of  the  earth.  *  2  Chron.  iivJ)^I3. 

*  Herod,  ii.  cap.  137.  I>iod.Li.p.M.  •  tSnfibXvii.^. 


refused  to  march  against  him.  The  hi^priest  of 
Vulcan,  being  thus  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity, 
had  recourse  to  his  god,  who  bid  him  not  despond,  but 
march  courageously  against  the  enemy  with  the  few 
soldiers  he  could  raise.  Sethon  obeyed.  A  small 
number  of  merchantB,  artificers,  and  otners,  who  were 
the  dress  of  the  populace  joined  him ;  and  with  this 
handfuTof  men.  he  marched  to  Pelusium,  where  Sena^ 
cherib  had  pitch%d  his  camp.  The  ni^t  foUowinjg,  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  rats  entered  me  camp  oiibe 
Assyrians,  and  gnawing  all  their  bowstrings,  and  the 
thon^  of  their  shields,  rendered  them  incapable  of 
makmg  the  least  defence.  Being  disanned  in  this 
manner,  they  were  obliged  to  fly ;  and  they  retreated 
vrith  the  loss  of  great  part  of  their  forces.  Sethon, 
when  he  returned  home,  ordered  a  statue  of  himself  to 
be  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  rat,  and  these  words  to  be  inscribed  thereon . 
Lbt  thb  man  who  beholds  ue  learn  to  reveb- 
encb  the  gods.^ 

It  is  veiy  obvious  that  this  story,  as  related  here  from 
Herodotus,  is  an  alteration  of  that  which  is  told  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings.*  We  there  see,  that  Senna- 
cherib king  of  the  Assyrians,  having  subdued  all  the* 
neighbouring  nations,  sind  made  himself  master  of  all 
the  other  cities  of  Judah,  resolved  to  besie^  Hezekiah 
in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city.  The  miiiisters  of  this 
holy  kin^  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  promised  them,  in 
God's  name,  a  sure  and  certain  protecticm,  provided 
they  would  trust  in  him  only,  sent  secretly  to  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Ethiopians  for  succour.  Their  armies  being 
united,  marchea  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
i^pointed,  and  were  met  and  vanquished  by  the  Assy- 
nans  in  a  pitched  battle.  He  pursued  them  into  Egypt, 
and  entirely  laid  waste  the  country.  At  his  return 
from  thence,  the  very  night  before  he  was  to  have  given 
a^neral  assault  to  Jerusalem,  which  then  seemed  lost 
to  all  hopes,  the  destroying  angel  made  dreadful  havoc 
in  the  camp  of  the  Assynans ;  destroyed  a  hundred 
fourscore  and  five  thousand  men  by  me  and  sword ; 
and  proved  evidently,  that  they  had  great  reason  to  rdy. 
as  Hezekiah  had  done,  on  the  promise  of  the  Qod  of 
Israel. 

This  is  the  real  fact  But  as  it  was  no  ways  honomw 
able  to  the  Egyptians^  they  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to 
their  own  advantSjge,  by  disguising  and  corrupting  the 
circumstances  of  it  Nevertheless,  the  footsteps  of 
this  history,  though  so  much  defaced,  ought  yet  to  be 
highly  vslued,  as  coming  from  an  historian  oi  so  great 
antiquity  and  authority  as  Herodotus. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold,  at  several  times, 
that  this  expedition  of  the  Egyptians,  which  had  been 
concerted,  seemingly,  with  suca  prudence,  conducted 
with  the  greatest  skill,  and  in  which  the  forces  of  two 
powerful  empires  were  united,  in  ,cntler  to  relieve  the 
Jews,  would  not  cmly  be  of  no  service  to  Jerusalem, 
but  even  destructive  to  Egypt  itself,  whose  strongest 
cities  would  be  taken,  its  territories  plundered,  ana  ita 
inhabitants'  of  all  ages  and  sexes  led  into  captivity. 
See  the  18th,  19th,  20th,  30th,  31st,  &c  chapters'  of 
his  prophecy. 

Arcnbiahop  Usher  and  Dean  Prideaux  suppose  that 
it  was  at  this  period,  that  the  ruin  of  the  famous  city 
No-Amon,*  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Nahum, 
happened.  That  prophet  says,  that  she  was  carried 
awmf — that  her  young  children  were  dashed  in  pieces  at 
the  top  of  til  the  tfrecte— 4faat  the  enemy  cast  lets  for  her 
honounAle  men,  and  that  ott  her  great  men  were  boimdm 
ehakis,*^    He  observes,  that  all  these  mif^irtunes  b^ 

2  *E{  iui  Tit  hpit»v»  ^tetfihi  terv,    *  Chap.  xix. 

*The  Vulgate  cbIIb  that  city  Alexandria,  to  whidi  the 
Hebrew  gives  the  name  of  No-Amon;  because  Alexan- 
dria was  afterwards  built  In  the  place  where  this  stood. 
Deaa  Prideaux,  after  Bochart,  thinks  that  it  was  Thebes^ 
Bumamed  Dios^s.  Indeed,  the  Egyptian  Amon  is  the 
same  with  Jupiter.  But  Thebes  is  not  the  place  where 
Aleiandria  was  since  baift.  Perhaps  there  was  another 
dty  there,  which  was  also  called  No-Amon, 

<«  Ni£un,iii.B.10. 
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Mol  flMt  cftr  wfaffi  Esypt  ttia  Etfaiopia  mrt  Acr 

strmgtk;  wlucn  teenis  to  refer  deaiiy  enou^  to  the 
time  of  wfaidi  we  are  here  epeaking^  when  xharaca 
tDd  Sethon  had  nnited  their  forcea.  However,  this 
apaian  ia  not  without  aome  difficnltiea,  and  is  contra- 
dietad  by  aome  learned  men.  It  b  sufficient  for  me, 
lo  have  mnted  it  to  the  reader. 

Till  the  reign  of  Sethon  ,*^  the  Egyptian  priests 
computed  three  hundred  and  forty'K>ne  cenerations  of 
men :  which  make  eleven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty  years;  allowing  three  goierations  to  a 
hundred  yeara.  They  counted  the  like  number  of 
mieats  and  kings.  Tlie  latter,  whether  gods  or  men, 
nad  succeeded  one  another  without  intoiiuption,  under 
t(ie  name  of  Piromis,  an  Egyptian  word  aignifyinv 

Siod  and  virtuous.  The  ^|^tian  priests  showed 
erodotus  three  hundred  and lorty-one  wooden  colos* 
sal  Btatoea  of  theae  Eiromis,  all  ranged  in  order  in  a 
great  halL  Such  wn  the  foUy  of  me  Egyptians,  to 
bae  themselves  as  it  were  in  a  remote  antiquity,  to 
which  no  other  people  could  dare  to  pretend. 

Thaeaca.    He  it  was  who  joined 

A.  M.  3S99.     Sethon,  ¥rith  an  Ethiopian  army,  to 

Ant  J.  C.  705.    relieve  Jerusalem.*    After  the  death 

of  Sethon,  who  had  sitten  fourteen 
years  on  the  throne,  Tharaca  ascended  it,  and  reigned 
ai^^iteen  years.  He  was  the  last  Ethiopian  king  who 
msned  in  Egypt 

After  his  aeath,  the  Egyptians,  not  being  able  to 
agne  about  the  succession,  were  two  yeata  m  a  state 
of  anarchy,  during  which  there  were  gireat  disorders 
and  confuabna  among  them. 

Tiodve  Kings. 
%  At  last,  twelve  of  the  principal 

A.  M.  3319.  noblemen,  conspiring  toSBther,  seized 
Ant  J.  C.  685.     upon  the  kingdom,  and  divided  it 

amongst  themselvea  into  as  many 
puts.*  It  was  agreed  by  them,  that  each  should 
flovem  his  own  district  with  equal  power  and  author- 
ity, and  that  no  on6  should  attempt  to  invade  or  sei2se 
the  dominions  of  another.  They  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  this  agreement,  and  to  bind  it  with  the  most 
dreadful  oaths,  to  elude  the  prediction  of  an  oracle, 
which  had  foretold,  that  he  among  them  who  should 
ofier  his  liba^on  to  Vulcan  out  of  a  brazen  bowl, 
ahould  gain  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  They  reigned 
together  fitleen  years  in  the  utmost  nannony :  ana,  to 
leave  a  famous  monument  of  their  concord  to  poster^ 
hy,  diey  jointly,  and  at  a  common  expense,  built  the 
iamoos  labyrinth.  Which  was  a  pile  of  building  con- 
sisting of  twelve  large  palaces,  with  as  many  raifioes 
under  ground  as  appeared  above  it  I  have  spoken 
dsewbere  of  thia  labyrinth. 

One  day,  as  the  twelve  kings  were  assisting  at  a 
solemn  and  periodical  sacrifice  offered  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  the  priests,  having  presented  each  of  them  a 
eolden  bowl  for  the  libation,  one  was  wanting ;  when 
Psammetichus,*  without  any  design,  supplied  the 
want  of  this  bowl  with  his  brazen  nelmet  (for  each 
wore  one),  and  with  it  performed  the  ceremony  of  the 
liba^D.  TUs  accident  struck  the  rest  of  the  kings, 
and  recalled  to  their  memonr  the  prediction  of  the  ora- 
cle above-mentioned.  Tney  tnousht  it  therefore 
aecesaary  to  secure  themselves  from  his  attempts,  and 
thnefore,  with  one  consent,  banished  him  into  the 
fenny  parts  of  Egypt 

After  Psammeticfans  had  passed  some  years  there, 
waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  to  reven^  himself  for 
the  amont  which  had  been  put  upon  him,  a  courier 
brou^  him  i^vice,  that  brazen  men  were  landed  in 
Eg;jrpt  Theae  were  Grecian  soldiers,  Carians  and 
lonians,  who  had  been  cast  upon  the  coasts  of  Eg3rpt 
by  a  storm ;  and  were  completdy  covered  with  neU 

*  Herod.  L  iL  eap.  14S. 

*  Afiic  apod  Sjiicel.  p.  74.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  59* 
'  Herod.  1.  u.  csa.  147. 152. 

*  Ha  was  one  or  the  twelve. 


mets,  cujrsssea,  and  other  annt  of  brtis. 
chus  immediately  called  to  mind  the  oracle,  which  had 
answered  him,  tnat  he  should  be  succoured  by  brazen 
men  from  the  sea-coast  He  did  not  doubt  but  the 
prediction  was  now  fulfilled.  He  theretbre  made  a 
league  with  these  stran^rs ;  engaged  them  with  great 
promises  to  stay  with  him ;  privately  levied  other  for- 
ces :  and  put  these  Greeks  at  their  head :  when  giv- 
ing battle  to  tlie  eleven  kinss,  he  defeatea  them,  and 
remained  sole  possessor  of  Egjrpt  ^ 

PsAMMBTicHus.     As  this  pnucc 
owed  his  preservation  to  the  lonians        A.  M.  3334 
and  Carians,' .  he  settled   them   m    Ant  J.  0.  67QL 
Egypt    (fiom  which   all   foreigners 
hitherto  had  been  excluded) ;  and  by  assigning  them 
sufficient  lands  and  fixed  revenues,  he  made  them  foi^ 

tei  their  native  country.  By  his  order,  Egyptian  chil- 
ren  were  put  under  their  care  to  learn  toe  Greek 
tongue ;  ana  on  this  occasion,  and  by  this  means,  the 
Egyptians  besan  te  have  a  correspondence  with  the 
Greeks;  ancT  from  that  lera,  the  Egyptian  histonr, 
which  till  then  had  been  mtemuxed  with  pompous  &- 
bles,  by  the  artifice  of  the  priesto,  begins,  according  to 
Herodotus,  to  speak  with  ^eater  truth  and  certainty. 
As  soon  as  Psammetichus  was  settled  on  the 
throne,  he  enga^  in  war  against  the  king4>f  Assy- 
ria, on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the  two  em- 
pires. This  war  was  of  long  continuance.  Ever 
since  Syria  bad  been  conquered  by  the  Assyrian^ 
Palestine,  being,  the  only  country  that  aepamtod  the 
two  kingdoms,  was  the  subject  of  continual  discord  ^ 
as  afterwards  it  was  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Seleucide.  They  were  eternally  contending  for  it, 
and  it  was  alternately  won  by  the  stronger.  Psam- 
metichus, seeing  himself  the  peaceable  possessor  of 
all  Egypt,  and  having  restored  the  anaent  form  of 

government,*  thought  it  high  time  for  him  to  look  to 
is  frontiers,  and  to  secure  them  against  the  Assyrian, 
his  neiglibour,  whose  power  increased  daily.  For 
this  purpose  he  enterea  Palestine  at  the  head  of  an 
army. 

Perhaps  we  are  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  this 
war,  an  incident  related  by  Diodorus,^  Siat  i&  £^gyp- 
tians,  provoked  to  see  the  Greeks  posted  on  the  ng^ 
wing  by  the  king  himself^  in  preference  to  them, 
quitted  the  service,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  retired  mto  Ethiopia^ 
where  they  met  with  an  advantageous  settlement 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Psammetichus  entered  Palestine,* 
where  his  career  was  stopped  by  Azotus,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country,  which  gave  him  so 
much  trouble,  that  he  was  forced  to  besiege  it  twent]^ 
nine  years  before  he  could  take  it  This  is  the  lon^ 
est  siege  mentioned  in  ancient  history. 

This  was  anciently  one  of  the  five  capital  cities  of 
the  Philistines.  The  Egjrptians  having  seized  it  some- 
time before,  had  ibrtifieTit  with  such  care,  that  it  waa 
their  strongest  bulwark  on  that  side.  Nor  could  Sen- 
nacherib enter  Egypt,  till  he  had  first  made  himself 
master  of  this  city,  which  was  token  by  TarUn,  one 
of  his  generals.*  The  Assyrians  had  possessed  it 
hitherto ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  long  siege  just 
now  mentioned,  that  the  Egyptians  recovered  it 

In  this  period,"  the  Scymians,  leaving  the  banks  of  , 
the  Palus  Mseotis,  made  an  inroad  into  Media,  d^ 
feated  Cyaxares  the  king  of  that  country,  and  de- 
prived him  of  all  Upper  Asia,  of  which  Uiey  kept 
possession  during  twenty-eight  years.  They  pushed 
their  conquests  jn  Syria,  as  far  as  to  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt  cut  Psammetidius  marching  out  to  meet 
them,  prevailed  so  far,  by  his  presente  and  entreaties, 
that  they  advanced  no  farther,  and  by  that  means  de- 
livered his  kingdom  from  these  dangerous  enemies. 


•  Herod.  I.  ii.  c.  153. 154. 

•  Thia  revolution  happened  about  seven  yeari  afler  toe 
captivi^r  of  Manasseb  kuik  of  Judah. 
^  Lib.  L  p.  6L 


*  I^a.  XX.  1. 


■  Herod.  L  ii.  c.  157. 
>«  Herod.  1.  i.  c  105. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  BaTTT* 


Tin  hit  reign,*  the  Egyptiant  h»d  imftgpned  tlieiB- 
•elvefl  to  be  the  most  aneient  nation  upon  earth. 
FsammetichuB  was  desirous  to  prove  this  himself,  and 
he  employed  a  very  extraordinary  experiment  for  this 
purpose.  He  commanded  (if  we  may  credit  the  re- 
lation) two  children,  newly  bom  of  poor  parents,  to 
be  brought  up  (in  the  coantnr)  in  a  hovel,  that  was  to 
be  kept  continuallv  shut  xhey  were  committed  to 
the  eare  of  a  shepherd  (others  say,  of  norses,  whose 
tongues  were  cut  out),  who  was  to  feed  them  with  the 
mi£  of  goats;  and  who  was  conmianded  not  to 
su^  any  person  to  enter  into  this  hut,  nor  himself  to 
speak  even  a  single  word  in  the  hearing  of  these  chil- 
dren. At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  as  the  shepherd 
ws4  one  day  coining  into  the  hut  to  feed  thepe  chil- 
dren, they  both  cried  out,  with  hands  extended  towards 
tiieir  foster-father,  heeeoa,  beccot.  The  shepherd  sui^ 
prised  to  hear  a  language  that  was  quite  new  to  him, 
out  which  they  repeateid  frequently  afterwards,  sent 
advice  of  this  to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  childreti  to 
be  brought  before  him,  in  order  that  he  himself  might 
be  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  was  told  lum ;  and 
accordingly  both  of  them  began,  in  his  presence,  to 
stammer  out  the  sounds  above-mentioneo.  Nothing 
now  was  wanting  but  to  ascertain  what  nation  it  was 
that  used  this  woni ;  and  it  was  found,  that  the  Phrygji- 
ans  called  bread  by  this  name.  From  this  time  they  were 
allowed  the  honour  of  antiquity,  or  rather  of  priority, 
winch  the  Egydtians  themselves,  notwithstanding 
their  jealousy  or  it,  and  the  man^  ages  they  hacl 
possessed  this  glory,  were  obliged  to  rerign  to  them. 
As  goats  were  brought  to  these  children,  in  order  that 
Ihey  might  feed  upon  then:  milk,  and  historians  do  not 
9ay  that  thev  were  deaf;  some  are  of  opinion  that 
they  might  nave  learnt  the  word  bu^  or  bea^s,  by 
mimicking  the  cry  of  those  creatures. 

Psammetichus  died  in  the  24th  year  of  Josias  king 
of  Judah,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nechao. 

A.  M  33S8.  ^BCHAO.'  This  piinoe  is  often 
h^  T  Vi  a^t  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the 
AnL  J.  U.  bie.     ^^^^  ^f  Pharaoh-Necho. 

He  attempted  to  join  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  by 
cutting  a  canal  from  one  to  the  other.  The  distance 
which  separates  them  is  at  least  a  thousand  stadia.' 
After  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  workmen  had 
lost  their  lives  in  this  attempt,  Nechao  was  obliged  to 
desist ;  the  oracie  which  had  been  consulted  by  him 
having  answered,  that  this  new  canal  would  open  a 
passage  to  the  Barbarians  (for  so  the  Egyptians  called 
all  other  nations)  to  invade  Egypt 

Necho  was  more  successftuin  another  enterprise.* 
Skilftd  Phcsnidan  mariners,  whom  he  had  taken  into 
his  sendee,  having  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea  in  order  to 
discover  the  coasts  of  Africa,  went  successfully  round 
St ;  and  the  third  year  after  their  setting  out,  returned 
to  Egypt  throu^  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  This  was 
a  very  extreoimnary  voyage,  in  an  age  when  the 
compass  was  not  knowii.  It  was  made  twenty-one 
centuries  befbre  Nasco  de  Gama^a  Portuguese  (by 
discovering  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  year 
1497),  found  out  the  very  same  way  to  sail  to  the  In- 
fies,  by  which  these  Plxsnicians  had  come  fiom  thence 
Into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Babylonians  and  Modes*  having  destroyed 
I^eveb,  and  with  it  the  emjihre  of  the  Assyrians, 
were  thereby  become  so  formidable,  that  they  drew 
upon  themselves  the  Jealousy  of  all  their  nexghbours. 
N  echao,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  advanced  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to 
check  tiicir  progress.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  so^ft^ 
mous  for  his  uncommon  piety,  observing  that  he  took 

*  Herod.  1.  i&.  e.  f,  S.  •  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  168. 

'  AUowiBf  026  feet  ^or  125  seometrical  paces)  to  each 
Btadiam,  the  distance  will  be  Uv  Eogliih  niles  and  a  little 
above  one  third  of  a  mile.  Herodotos  Bart,  that  this  de- 
si^  was  afterwards  put  in  execution  by  Darius  the  Per- 
sian. B.  iL  c.  168.  «  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  42. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  z.  c.  8.  S  Kings,  xziii.  29^  SO. 
ft  ChiML  zixv*  tO-"t6« 


his  nmta  throafl^  Jiide^  resotvad  to  oppose  Us  pu» 
sage.    With  tms  view,  he  raised  all  the  forces  or  hia 


kingdom,  and  posted  himself  m  the  valley  of  Meipd* 
do  (a  city  on  this  side  Jordan,  bdonang  to  the  tribe 
of  Mana8sch,and  called  Magdolus  by  Herodotos.) 
Nechao  infonned  him  by  a  herald,  that  his  enterpiise 
was  not  designed  against  him ;  that  he  had  other  ene- 
mies in  view ;  and  that  he  had  undertaken  this  war 
in  the  name  of  €K)d,  who  was  with  him :  that  for  this 
reason  he  advised  Josiah  not  to  oonoem  himself  with 
this  war,  for  fear  least  it  otherwise  shoald  turn  to  hi* 
disadvantage.  However,  Josiah  was  not  moved  hf 
these  reasons :  he  was  sensible  that  the  bare  march  w 
so  povreiful  an  anny  through  Judea  would  entirely  rain 
it.  And  besides,  he fearedthat the  victor, after  the  do- 
feat  of  the  Babvlonians,  would  foil  upon  him,  and  dis- 
possess him  or  part  of  his'domimons.  He  therefore 
marched  to  engage  Nechao ;  and  was  not  only  oveiw 
thrown  by  him,  but  unfortunatay  received  a  wound, 
of  which  he  dieid  at  Jerusalem,  whither  he  had  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried. 

Nechao,  animated  by  this  victory^  contmued  his 
march,  and  advanced  towards  the  Euphrates.  He 
defeated  the  Babylonians ;  took  Carchemish,  a  large 
city  in  that  country ;  and  securing  to  himself  the  poe- 
session  of  it  by  a  strong  garrison,  leUimed  to  his  cnm 
kingdom,  after  having  been  absent  from  it  three 
months. 

Beins  informed  in  his  march  homeward,  that  Jdioa^ 
has  had  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, without  first  asking  his  consent,  he  commanded 
him  to  meet  him  at  Riblfl£  in  Syria.*  The  unhappy 
priiice  was  so  sooner  arrived  there,  than  he  was  put  in 
chains  by  Nechao^s  order,  and  sent  piisoiMr  to  Egypt, 
where  he  died.  From  thence,  pursuing  his  marcS,  tie 
came  to  Jerusalem,  vHiere  he  plaoedEIiakim  (called 
by  him  Jehoiakim),  another  of  Jonah's  sons,  upon  the 
throne,  in  the  room  of  his  Iwother ;  and  imposed  an 
annual  tribute  on  the  land,  of  a  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  and  one  talent  of  goUL^  This  being  done  he 
returned  in  triumph  to  E^^ 

Herodotus,*  mentioning  this  kme's  expedition  and 
the  victory  gained  by  hhn  at  Magddns*  (as  he  calls 
it,)  says  that  he  afterwards  took  the  dty  Cadyti& 
which  he  represents  as  situated  in  tiie  mountains  of 
Palestine,  and  eoual  in  extent  to  Sardis,  the  capital  at 
that  time  not  only  of  Lydia,  but  of  all  Asia  Minor: 
this  description  can  suit  only  Jerusalem,  which  was 
situated  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  was  then 
the  only  city  in  those  parts  that  could  be  eompaied  to 
Sardis.  It  appears  hesklefirom  Scripture,  that  Nechao, 
after  his  vict<»y,  made  himself  master  of  tUs  capital  of 
Judea ;  for  he  was  there  in  person,  when  he  cave  die 
crown  to  Jehoikam.  The  very  name  Cadytis,  which 
in  Hebrew  signifies  the  Holy,  clearly  denotes  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  as  is  provea  by  the  learned  Dean 
Prideaux." 


*  2  Kiiu;s  zzii.  93. 36.     2  Chron.  xxxri.  1.  3,4. 

*The  Hebrew  silvor  talent,  acconling  to  Dr.  Cumber  • 
land,  is  equivalent  to  358/.  lU.  lOjrf.  bo\  ..  ..„  _  ^  . 
that  100  talents,  Engliah  money,  make  J  »,55W.  7  U. 
the  gold  talent,  according  to  the  same  6075  16  71 

The  amount  of  the  whole  tribnte .....        40.436  81ft 

*  lib.  ii.  c  168.  ^  " 

*  Megiddo. 

^*  From  the  tine  that  Solooion,  by  means  of  his  tei^Ie, 
had  made  Jerusalem  the  cpmmon  place  of  worship  to  all 
Israel,  it  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  cf  the  oities  by 
foe  epithet  Holy,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  was  called  Air 
Hakkodesh,  L  e,  the  city  of  holiness,  or  the  holy  city.  It 
bore  this  title  apon  the  coins,  and  the  shekel  was  inscribed 
JenuaUm  jTwAmAs,  i.  «.  Jerusalem  the  holy.  At  kiutk 
Jerusalsa^  for  brevity^  sake  was  osutted,  and  only  £•• 
dusha  reserved.  The  Syriac  being  the  prevailiaff  Uaguage, 
in  Herodotus*s  time,  Kedusha,  by  a  change  iauiatoialoct 
of  A  into  tht  waa  made  Kedntha ;  and  Herodotus  siving  it 
a  Greek  termination,  it  was  writ  Kdivrig,  or  Cadytis. 
Prideaua^$Cmneanomqfth€<M<ind2VhDTaUmmL 
ptrtLp.8(\81.8vo.edis.  ^ 


BSTORY  OP  THE  KINGS  OF  EGYPT. 


L  31  3397.  obsemo^  that,  ainoe  tha  taking  oi 
AnU  J.  C.  607.  Calvhemiah bv Nediao^  all Syiiaand 
Paleatine  had  afaaken  ofi  tlieir  alle- 
Siince  tohim ;  and  that  liia  yBanandinfirautiea  would 
bU  pennit  hini  to  march  against  the  lebeia  in  person, 
he  th^efors  asBOcaafad  his  son  Nabuchodonosoiv  or 
Nebucbadnesuur,  with  him  in  tlia  empirei  and  sent  him 
at  the  head  of  an  anny  into  those  oountiies.  This 
jottngpiinoe  Tanqoishea  the  anny  of  Neehao  near  the 
mer&phxates,  recGYexed  Cafchemiah,  and  reduced 
the  lefohod  oioTinces  to  their  aHsgianoe,  as  Jeremiah* 
had  foreCola.  Thus  he  dispossened  the  Eejrptians 
of  aU  that  belonged  to  them, '  fiom  the  little  nver*  of 
Egypt*  to  the  Eophntes,  which  comprehended  all 
Syiia  and  Palestihe. 

Neehao  dpng  after  he  had  rttgii^  sixteen  years, 
left  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 

PsAMMU.    His  vsign  was  but  of 

A.  M.  3404.     six   years'  duration :  *  and  histoiy 

Ant  J.  C.  600l    has  left  us  nothing  memorable  oon- 

ceming  him,  ezdept  that  hemade  an 
expedition  into  Ethiopia. 

It  was  to  this  prince  that  the  Eleans  sent  a  splendid 
embassy,  after  having  instituted  the  Olympic  games. 
They  had  establiahedall  tiie  regulations,  and  arranged 
e?eiy  circumstance  relating;  to  them,  with  such  care, 
that  in  their  opinion,  nothing  seemed  wantine  to  their 
peinclion,  and  envy  itself  could  not  find  any  molt  with 
them.  However  tbe^  did  not  desire  so  much  to  have 
the  opinion,  as  to  gam  the  approbation,  of  the  Egyp* 
tians^*  who  were  Umked  upon  as  the  wisest  and  most 
jixficxous  people  in  the  world.  Acoordini^y,  the  khig 
aaaonblea  the  sases  of  his  nation.  After  every  thing 
had  been  heard  which  could  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
institutiony  the  Elcana  were  asked,  whether  citizens 
and  forei^ers  were  admitted  indifierently  to  theee 
g^ones ;  to  which  answer  was  made,  that  they  were 
open  to  every  one.  To  this  the  Egrptians  rej^ied, 
that  the  rules  of  justice  would  have  been  more  strictly 
bbservedy  had  forei^ers  only  been  admitted  to  these 
eombats  ;  because  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  judges 
in  their  avvard  of  the  victory  and  the  prize,  not  to  be 
prcjudioed  in  favour  of  their  feUow-citizens. 

Apriks.  In  Scripture^  he  is  called 

A.  M.  S41(X     Pharaob-Hophnu      He   succeeded 

Ant  J.  C.  594.    his   father  Psammis,  and   reigned 

twenty-five  years. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  reign,*  he  was  as  fortu« 
nate  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  turned  his  arms 
against  the  island  of  Cvprus ;  he  besieged  the  city  of 
Subn  by  0ea  and  lana ;  took  it,  and  made  hiouelf 
master  m  all  Phoenicia  and  Palestine. 

So  rapid  a  success  ehtted  his  heart  to  a  nrodigious 
degree,  and  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  swellea  him  with 
so  much  pride  and  in&toalion,  that  he  boasted,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  gods  themselves  to  dethrone 
him ;  so  great  was  the  idoL  he  had  formed  to  himself 
of  the  firm  establishment  of  his  own  power.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  these  anogant  notions,  tnat  Ezekiel  put 
the  vain  and  impious  words  following  into  hii  uKMith : 
Jtf y  rnnr  is  wine  own,  and  I  Ase<  made  U  far  myet^* 
But  the  true  God  proved  to  him  afterwards  that  he  had 
a  master,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  man :  and  he  had 
threatened  him  long  before,  by  his  pvopnets,  with  all 
the  calamiliea  he  was  resolved  to  bring  up<Mi  him  in 
order  to  poDish  him  forhis  pride. 

Shortly  after  Hophra  had  ascended  the  throne^ 

*  ■  I  ■  ■■■III  — ^»^^        I.,  J  ,  I .  —»»— ^.^.^^.»„^„^„_ 

*  Jer.  zlvi.  %  '  *  %  Elinn,  xziv.  7. 

*  This  little  river  of  Emt,  so  <Mten  mentioned  m 
Seriptore.  as  the  boibdavy  of  PalMtina  tewsrds  Efypt, 
was  not  the  Hile.  but  a  snaU  river,  which,  running  through 
the  deeert  that  l^y  betwixt  those  two  nations,  was  sn- 
cientiy  tha  common  boundary  of  both.  So  (ar  ths  land 
which  had  been  promised  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham, 
and  divided  eunong  them  by  lot,  extended.  Gen.  xv.  18. 
Josh.  XV.  4.        .  f  A  rivo  iGmti. 


Zedekiah  king  of  Jvdah  sent  an  embassy,**  and  oon* 
eluded  an  allianoe  with  him ;  and  the  year  following^ 
breaking  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  he  had  taken 
to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he  rebelled  openly  against 
him. 

Notwithstanding  GU>d  had  so  often  forbidden  his 
people  to  have  recoorss  to  the  Egyptians,  or  to  pot  any 
confidence  in  that  people ;  notwithstanding  the  re 
peated  calamities  wtuch  had  ensued  upon  the  vaiioui 
attempts  which  they  had  vomAp  to  procure  assistance 
from  them ;  thev  stdl  thought  this  nation  their  most 
sure  refufie  in  dan^per,  and  accordingly  could  not  for- 
bear applying  to  it.  This  they  had  already  done  in 
the  reign  of  the  holy  king  Hezekiah;  which  gjtve 
occasion  to  (W's  message  to  his  people,  by  the  meuth 
of  his  prophet  Isaiah  ;*^9Fo  to  fAem  lAst  go  doion  to 
E^^  far  hdp,  and  stay  on  Aorvet  and  tnui  in  cAsrioto, 
htcmtet  the§  mre  wum/g  ;  hvt  theff  look  not  imto  the  Hotg 
One  qflerielf  neither  eeek  the  Lurd,  The  EgypHme  mre 
men,  ondnol  God :  and  their  horeee  flesh,  net  eplrU :  when 
the  LordehaU  Ordeh  out  hU  hmd,  both  he  thid  helpeth 
^leUfaUjand  heihed  i$hdfenehaUfaUdeum,md  theg 
ahattfmt  together.  But  neither  the  prophet  nor  the  king 
was  heard ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  fatal  ezperiimce 
could  open  their  eyes,  and  make  tiiem  see  eindently 
the  truth  of  Ood's  threateninga. 

The  Jews  behaved  in  the  very  same  manner  on  this 
occasion.  Zedekiah,  notwithstanding  all  the  remon 
strancee  of  Jeremiah  to  the  contrary,  resolved  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  monarch :  who, 
puffed  up  with  the  success  ofnis  arms,  and  confident 
that  noming  eould  resist  his  power,  declared  himself 
the  protector  of  Israel,  and  promised  to  deliver  it  from 
the  tyranny  of  Nabuchodonoeor.  But  God,  o^ded 
that  a  mortal  had  dared  to  intrude  himself  into  his 
place,  thus  declared  himself  to  another  prophet :  Son 
of  mm,  eet  t%  faee  agmnet  Pharaoh  kbig  of  Egypt,  mid 
propheey  agabut  Mm,  and  againtt  aU  EmL    Speak  and 

aa!f,Thm$mththeLmdGod:Bthdd,lamagmid1hee^ 
Phnraoh  kbut  of  Egtfpi,  the  great  dragon  that  tieth  m 
the  midel  of  hie  rioere,  which  hath  Moid,  My  rioer  U 
mine  own,  and  I  have  made  U  for  mysdf  Ihd  I%o(U 
put  heoke  in  thy  jawe,**  &c  God,  after  comparing 
him  to  a  reed,  which  breaks  under  the  man  who  leans 
upon  it,  and  wounds  his  hand,  adds,  Behold,  I  will  bring 
a  eword  upon  thee,  and  ctd  iff  man  and  beast  out  of  thee  t 
the  land  of  Egypt  ahaU  be  deeolaU,  and  they  ehaa  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord;  becmtee  he  hath  raid,  The  fioer  to 
mlns,  and  /  haoe  ntade  iL**  The  same  prophet  in  se- 
veral succeeding  chapters,^^  continues  to  tbretell  the 
calamities  with  which  Egypt  was  going  to  be  over- 
whelmed. 

Zedekiah  was  far  from  giving  credit  to  these  pre- 
dictions.    When  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
Elgyptian  army,  and  saw  Kabuchodonosor  raise  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  he  fancied  that  hia  deliverance  was 
completed,  and  anticipated  a  triumph.    His  Joy,  how- 
ever, was  but  of  short  duration ;  for  the  Egyptians 
seemg  the  Chaldeans  advancing,  did  not  dare  to  en- 
counter so  numerous  and  well  disciplined  an  army. 
They  therefore  marched  back  into 
their  own  country,  and  left  the  un-    A.  M.  3410. 
fortunate  Zedekiah  exposed  to  all    Ant  J.  C.  5881 
the  dangers  of  a  war.'*  in  which  they 
themselves  had  involved  him.    Kabuchodonosor  agam 
sat  down  before  Jerusalem  $  took  and  burnt  it|  at 
Jeremiah  had  prophesied. 

Many  ^eara  after,'*  the  cfaastise- 
raento  with  which  God  threatened    A.  M.  3490. 
Amies  (Pharaoh-Hophra)  be^  to    Ant  J.  C.  574. 
foU  upon  him.    For  the  Cyremans,  a 
Gre^  colony,  which  had  settled  in  Afiica,  between 
Libya  and  figypt,  having  seized  upon  and  divided 
among  themsmes  a  great  part  of  the  country  bekng^ 
ing  to  the  Libyans,  forced  these  natioas,  who 


*  Herod.  LiLcieO.        *  C.  160. 

*  Heiod.  1.  ii.  c  161.    Piod.  L  L  p.  6t. 
•Eaak.xxbuX 

WOhm      I. 
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*•  Chap.  xvii.  15.  "  Chap. 

"  Chap.  zm.  t-4.  >•  CIimL 

'^  Ezek.  zzix,  zzz,  nzi,  zxzii.       **  Jsr.  aaofii. 
**  Herod.  U  fi.  c  161.  fte.    Pied.  L  S.  p.  6t 
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tiuii  dJepMoeoocd  by  laolenee.  to  tWir  theniMhreB 
into  the  aims  of  wis  prince,  ana  implora  fais  protection. 
Immediately  Apries  sent  a  mi^ty  army  into  Libya,  to 
oppose  the  Cyrenians }  but  this  army  being  dereated 
and  almost  cut  to  pieces,  the  Egyptians  imagined  that 
Apries  had  sent  it  mto  libya,  only  to  get  it  destroyed ; 
and  by  that  means  to  attam  the  power  of  goyeming 
his  subjects  without  check  or  control  This  reflection 
prompted  the  Egyptians  to  shake  off  the  ycke  of  a 
prince  whom  they  now  considered  as  their  enemy. 
But  Apries,  hearing  of  the  rebellion,  despatched  Ama* 
sis,  one  of  his  officers,  to  suppress  it,  and  force  the 
robels  to  return  to  their  allegiance;  But  the  moment 
Amasis  began  to  address  them,  they  placed  a  helmet 
upon  his  head,  in  token  of  the  exalted  dignity  to  which 
tliey  intended  to  raise  him,  and  proclaimed  him  king. 
Amasis  haying  aobepted  the  crown^  stayed  with  t& 
mutineers  and  confirmed  them  in  their  rebellion. 

Apries,  more  exasperated  than  eyer  at  this  news, 
sent  Patarbemis,  another  of  his  great  officers,  and  one 
of  the  principal  lords  of  his  court,  to  put  Amasis  under 
an  arrest,  and  bring  him  before  him ;  but  Patarbemis 
not  being  able  to  cany  off  Amasis  from  the  midst  of 
the  reb^  army,  by  which  he  was  juirounded,  was 
treated  by  Apries  at  his  return,  in  the  most  ignomin- 
ious and  inhuman  manner ;  for  his  nose  and  ears  were 
cut  off  by  the  comm^d  of  that  prince,  who  neyer  consi- 
dered, that  only  his  want  of  power  had  preyented  his 
executing  his  commission.  So  barbarous  an  outrage, 
committed  upon  a  person  of  such  high  distinction, 
exasperated  tne  Egyptians  so  much/tbat  the  greatest 
part  of  them  joined  the  rebels,  and  the  insurrection 
became  general  Apries  was  now  forced  to  retire  into 
Upper  E^pt,  where  he  supported  himself  some  years, 
during  ymich  Amasis  made  himself  master  of  tbo  rest 
of  his  dominions. ' 

The  troubles  which  thus  distracted  E^ypt,  affi>rded 
Nabuchodonosor  a  favourable  opportumt^to  inyade 
that  kingdom;  and  it  was  Gk>d  himself  who  mspired  him 
with  the  resolution.  This  pripce,  who  was  the  instru- 
ment of  God's  wrath  (thou^  he  did  not  know  himself 
to  be  so)  against  a  people  whom  he' was  resolyed  to 
chastise,  had  just  before  taken  Tyre,  where  himself 
and  his  army  had  laboured  under  incredible  difficulties. 
To  recompense  their  toilSj  God  abandoned  Egypt  to 
their  arms.  It  is  wonderful  to  hear  the  Creator  him- 
self rey(»ling  his  designs  on  this  subject  There  are 
few  passages  in  Scripture  more  remarkable  than  this, 
or  wnich  giye  a  clearer  idea  of  the  supreme  authority 
wliic^  G<M  exercises  oyer  all  the  prmces  and  kin^ 
doms  of  the  earth :  Son  qf  man  (says  the  Almighty  to 
his  prophet  Ezekiel,')  J^ebuehadnezgarf  king  of  Babff- 
Ion,  emued  hU  mmy  to  aerve  a  great  service  ogainH  Ty- 
nu ;  erery  kead  was  made  froU,  and  every  itundder  was 
peeled  :*  yet  had  he  no  wagea,  nor  his  armyf  for  the  aer- 
vice  he  had  aerved  agamat  iL*  Therefore  thiiia  aaith  the 
Lord  God :  Behold^  I  will  gwc  the  Und  of  Egypt  unto 
J^ehuchadnezzar,  king  of  Scdnfionf  and  he  ahaU  take  her 
multihidef  and  take  her  apoil,  and  take  her  prey,  and  it 
ahall  be  the  wages  for  hia  army.  Ihave  given  him  the 
land  of  Egypt  for  hia  lahour,  wherewHh  he  aerved  againat  it, 
haeauae  they  wrought  for  me,  aaUh  the  Lord  God,  Says 
another  prophet :  *  Me  aheU  array  kSmaelf  with  the  land 

>  Chap.  zzix.  18— SO. 

'  The  baldness  of  the  heads  of  the  Babylonians  was  ow- 
ing  to  the  pressure  of  their  helmets ;  and  their  j)ee/ed  Aoaldera 
to  their  carrying  baskets  of  earth  and  large  pieces  of  timber 
to  join  Tyre  to  the  oontinant.  Baldness  was  itself  a  badge 
of  slavery ;  and  joined  to  the  peeUd  thonddera,  shows  that 
the  conqueror's  army  sustained  even  the  most  servile  labours 
m  this  memorable  siege. 

*  For  the  better  understanding  of  this  passace,  we  are 
to  know  that  Nabuchodonosor  sustained  mcre^ble  hard- 
fhips  at  the  siege  of  Tyre ;  and  that  when  the  Tyrians  saw 
tbemarives  closely  attacked,  the  nobles  conveyed  them- 
aelyes  and  their  ridiest  effects  on  ship  board,  and  retired 
mlo  other  islands.  So  that  when  Nabuchodonosor  took 
the  city,  he  found  nothing  to  recompense  the  toil  which  he 
iiad  ondersone  in  this  siege.    S.  Jerom. 

«Jec]3aLlt. 


^f  ^gyp^  <■*  A  Mhepheri  puUdh  cat  kU  gamuait,  and  ke 
sAofl  go  forth  from  thence  in  peace.  Thus  shall  he  load 
himself  with  booty,  and  thus  cover  his  ovm  shoulders 
and  those  of  his  fold,  with  aU  the  spoils  of  E^^ 
Noble  ezptessions !  which  show  the  ease  vrith  i^ich 
all  the  power  and  riches  of  a  kingdom  are  carried 
away,  wnen  Otod  appoints  the  revolution ;  and  riiift, 
like  a  garmoit,  to  a  new  owner,  who  has  no  more  to 
do  but  to  take  it,  and  clothe  hinuielf  with  it 

The  king  of  Babylon,  taking  advantage  tbereforo 
of  the  intestine  divisions  which  the  rebelfion  of  Am- 
asis had  occasioned  in  that  kingdom,  marched  tluthcr 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  subdued  Eg3rpt  from 
Migdol,  or  Magdol,  a  town  on  the  finontiers  of  the 
kingdom,  as  far  as  Syene,  in  the  opposite  extremity, 
where  it  borders  on  £lthiopia.  He  made  a  horrible  de- 
vastation wherever  he  came,  killed  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  made  such  dreadral  havoc  in  the 
countiy,  that  the  damage  could  not  be  repaired  in  forty 
years.  Nabuchodonosor,  having  loaded  his  army  with 
spoils  and  conquered  the  wholekingdom,  came  to  an 
accommodation  with  Amasis ;  and  feaving  him  as  his 
viceroy  there,  returned  to  Babylon. 

ApRiBS  (Pharaoh-Hophra)  now  leaving  &e  place 
where  he  had  concealed  himself^  advanced  towards 
the  sea  coast  (probably  on  the  side  of  Libya)  ;*  and 
hiring  a^  army  of  Carians,  lonians,  and  oth^  foreign- 
ers, he  marched  a^amst  Amasis,  to  whom  he  gave 
battle  near  Memphis;  but  being  overcome,  Apries 
was  taken  prisoner^  carried  to  the  city  of  Sai^  and 
there  strangled  in  his  own  palace. 

The  Almigl^ty  had  given  by  the  mouth  of  his  pro- 
phets, an  astonishing  relation  of  the  several  circam- 
stances  of  this  migh^  event  It  was  He  who  had  bro- 
ken the  powerof  Apries,  which  was  once  so  formidable, 
and  put  the  sword  into  the  hand  of  Nabudiodonoeor, 
in  ord^r  that  he  might  chastise  and  humble  that 
hau  vhty  prince.  /  am,  said  he,'  against  Pharaoh  king 
</  ^gyp^i  ^"^  ^"^^  'f'reak  hia  arma,  which  were  alrong, 
but  now  are  broken;  and  I  will  eauae  the  ^word  to  faU 
out  qfhUa  hand,'—''But  I  will  atrengthen  the  arma  of  the 
long  ofBahf^on,  andput  my  award  into  kiahand.  'jSnd 
thevahaU  know  that  I  am  the  Lord. 

He  enumerates  the  towns  which  were  to  fall  a  prey 
to  the  victors:  *Pathros,  Zoan,  No,  (called  in  the 
Vidfiate:  Alexandria),  Sin,  Avon,  Pibeseth,  &c'° 

He  takes  notice  particulariy  d*  the  unhappy  end  of 
the  king,  who  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  his  enemies. 
TkuaaaUhthe  Lord :  Behold,  JwiUgive  PharaokrHoph' 
ra,  the  kh^  rf  Egypt,  into  the  hand  of  hia  enendea,  and 
into  the  hand  of  them  that  aeek  hia  ^e." 

Lastly  he  dbclares,  that  during  forty  years' the  Egyp- 
tians shall  be  oppressed  with  every  species  of  calami- 
ty, and  be  reduced  to  so  deplomble  a  state.  Thai  there 
ahaU  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  EgypL^*  The 
event  verified  this  prophecy,  which  was  gradually  ac- 
complished. Soon  atter  the  expiration  of  theseVorty 
years,  Egrpt  was  made  a  province  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, to  raich  its  kin£s,  though  natives  of  the  country, 
were  tributary ;  and  Sius  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prediction  began.  It  was  completely  fulfilled  on  the 
death  of  Nectanebus,  the  last  ki^g  of  Egyptian  ex- 
traction, A.  M.  36&4.  Since  that  time  Egypt  has 
constantly  been  governed  by  foreigners.  For  since 
the  ruin  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  it  has  been  subjec 
successively  Ao  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the 
Saracens,  me  Mamelukes^  and  lastly  to  the  Turks, 
who  possess  it  to  this  day. 

God  was  not  less  punctual  in  the  acconoplishment 
of  his  prophecies,  with  regard  to  such  or  his  own 


•  Herod.  I.  ii.  c.  16S.  169.    Diod.  1. 1  p.  fit. 

•  Eaek.  nx.  «£.  *  Ver.  Sl. 

•  Ver.  26.  *  Ver.  14—17. 

^®  The  names  of  these  towns  are  given  as  they  stand  in 
our  English  version.  In  the  margin  are  printed  aninsi 
Zoan,  Tanis;  against  Sin,  Pelusium ;  gainst  AYen,Heho» 
poli ;  against  Pioeseth,  Pubastum ;  and  by  these  last  nam 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  original  French  of  M.  RoUin. 

n  jer.  xUv.  90.  »  £xek.  sxx.  1$. 
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people  as  had  retired,  contrvy  to  his  prohibition,  into 

Egyptj  after  tbo  taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  forced 

Jeremiah  along  with  them.^    The  inatant  they  had 

reached  Egjrpt,  and  were  arriyed  at  Tahpanhea  (or 

Tanis),  the  prophet,  after  having  hid  in  their  presence 

(by God's  command)  stones  in  a  gretto^which  was 

near  the  kins's  palace,  declared  to  them,  That  Nabu- 

chodonoBor  anonld  soon  arrive  hi  Egypt,  and  that  God 

would  establish  his  throne  in  that  very  place ;  that  this 

])iince  would  lay  waste  tibe  whole  kingaom,  and  carry 

iire  and  sword  mto  all  places ;  that  themselves  should 

fall  into  the  hand  of  these  cruel  enemies,  when  one 

part  of  them  would  be  massacred,  and  the  rest  led 

captive  to  Babylon ;  that  only  a  very  small  number 

should  escape  the  common  desolation,  and  be  at  last 

restored  to  their  country.    All  these  prophecies  had 

their  accomplishment  in  the  appointed  time. 

Amasis.     After  the  death  of 

A.  M.  3435.  Apnea,  Amasis  became' peaoeable 

Ant  J.  C.  569.        possessor  of  Egypt,  and  reigned 

over  it  forty  years.    He  was,  ao- 
oordittg  to  Plato,'  a  native  of  the  city  of  Sais. 

As  he  was  but  of  mean  extraction,*  be  met  with  no 
respect  in  the  begjuining  of  his  reign,  but  was  only 
contemned  by  his  subjects :  he  was  not  insensible  of 
this;  but  nevertheless  thought  it  his  interest  to  subdue 
their  tempera  by  management  and  address,  and  win 
thtir  affections  by  gen€eness  and  reason.  He  had  a 
ff>\den  cistem,  m  which  himself  and  those  persons 
who  were  admitted  to  his  table,  used  to  wash  thdr 
feet :  he  melted  it  down,  and  had  it  cast  into  a  statue^ 
lad  then  exposed  the  new  god  to  pubhc  worahip. 
The  people  hastM  in  crowds  to  pay  their  adoration  to 
the  statue.  The  king  having  assembled  the  pdople, 
informed  them  of  the  vile  uses  to  which  this  statue  bad 
ooee  been  put,  which  nevertheless  was  now  the  object 
of  their  relisious  prostrations ;  the  application  was 
easy,  and  had  the  aedred  success ;  the  people  tbenc»> 
finwaid  paid  the  king  all  the  respect  tnat  is  due  to 
nanety. 

.  He  always  used  to  devote  the  whole  morning  to 
public  business,^  to  receive  petitions,  give  audience, 
pronounce  sentence,  and  hold  his  councils ;  the  rest 
of  the  daiy  was  given  to  pleasure :  and  as  Amasis,  in 
hoDTsof  diveTsion,  was  ex^cmely  gay,  and  seemed  to 
cany  his  mirth  beyond  due  bound^  lus  oourtien  took 
the  liberty  to  represent  to  him  the  unsuitableness  of 
BQcfa  a  behaviour ;  when  he  answered,  that  it  was  as  im- 
possible lor  the  mind  to  be  alvrays  seiious  and  intent 
upon  busiiiess,  as  for  a  bow  to  continue  always  bent 
It  was  this  kms  who  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  every 
town  to  enter  &eir  names  in  a  book,  kept  by  the 
magistrate  for  that  pureose,  with  their  profession,  and 
manner  of  living.  Solon  inserted  this  custom  among 
hishiws. 

He  built  many  magnificent  temples,  especially  at 
Sais,  the  place  of  his  both.  Herodotus  admired  espe* 
oaUy  a  chapel  there,  formed  of  one  sin^e  stone, 
which  was  twenty  cubits*  in  front,  fourteen  in  depth, 
and  eight  in  hei^t;  its  dimensions  within  were  not 
<piit6  80  large :  it  had  been  brou^t  fromElephantina, 

'  Jer.  zUii.  ziiv.  *  In  Tim. 

*  Herad.  L  ii.  c  171.  ^  Id.  1.  ii.  c.  73. 

The  cabit  is  one  foot  and  almost  ten  inohes.    FkZf 


and  two  thousand  men  had  employed  three  yean  in 
convejring  it  along  the  Nile. 
Amasis  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  Greeks.    He 

S anted  them  lar^e  privileges ;  and  permitted  such  of 
em  as  were  desirous  of  settling  in  Egypt,  to  live  in 
the  city  of  Naucretis,  so  fiimous  for  its  hubour. 
When  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which 
had  been  burnt,  was  debated  on,  and  the  opense  was 
computed  at  three  hundred  talents,*  Amasis  furnished 
the  Delphians  with  a  very  considerable  sum  towards 
discharang  their  quota,  which  was  the  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  charge. 

^  He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Cjrreniana,  and  mar- 
lied  a  wife  from  among  them. 

He  is  the  only  king  of  E^t  who  conquered  tfie 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  made  it  tributary. 

Under  hb  reign  Pythagoras  came  into  Egypt,  being 
recommended  to  that  monarch  by  the  famous  Poly- 
crates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  had  contracted  a  friend- 
ship wiu  Amasis,  and  will  be  mentioned  heresiter. 
Pythagoras,  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  was  initiated  in 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  country ;  and  instructed  by 
the  priests  in  whatever  was  most  abstruse  and  im- 

Sortant  in  their  religk>n.    It  was  here  he  imbibed  his 
octrine  of  the  Metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of 
souls. 
In  the  expedition  in  which  Cyrus  conquered  so 

treat  a  part  of  the  worid,  Egypt  doubtless  was  sub- 
ned,  like  the  rest  of  the  provmces ;  and  Xenoph<m 
positively  declares  this  in  the  bemnnin«r  of  his  Cyropee- 
dia,  or  institution  of  that  prince.^  Probably,  after  that 
^y  yeara  of  desolati 
prophet,  were  expi: 
ly  to  regain  in  strength, 
and  recovered  his  liberty. 

Accordingly,  we  find,  that  one  of  the  first  cares  of 
Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  after  he  had  ascended 
the  throne,  was  to  carry  his  arms  into  Egypt.  On  his 
arrival  there,  Amasis  was  just  dead,  and  succeeded 
by  his  son  Psammenitua 

PsAHMENiTVs.      Cambyses, 
after  having  gained    a  battle,        A.  M.  3479. 
pursued  the  enemy  to  Memphis ;      Ant  J.  C.  625. 
besieged  the  city,  and  soon  took 
it :  however,  he  treated  the  king  with  clemency,  grant- 
ed him  his  life,  and  assigned  him  an  honourable  pen- 
sion ;  but  being  informed  that  he  was  secretly  concert- 
ing measures  to  re-ascend  his  throne^  he  put  him  to 
death.    Psammenitus  reigned  but  six  months:   all 
Egypt  submitted  immediately  to  the  victor.    J  be  par- 
ticulara  of  this  history  will  be  related  more  at  large, 
when  I  come  to  that  of  Cambyses. 

Here  ends  the  succession  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 
From  this  era  the  history  of  this  nation,  as  was  before 
observed,  will  be  blended  with  that  of  the  Persians 
and  Greeks,  till  the  death  of  Alexander.  At  that  pe- 
riod, a  new  monarchy  will  arise  in  Egypt,  founded  by 
Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagiis,  which  will  continue  to  Cle- 
opatra, that  is,  for  about  three  hundred  years.  I  shidi 
treat  each  of  tiiese  subjects,  in  the  several  periods;to 
which  they  belong. 

*  Or,  68,1S6/.  steriing. 
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If  ton  dlTldi  Oit  Ibnowlnff  histmrr  of  the  CuthaftntiuM  Into  two 
puts.  la  (to  fine,  I  shall  give  a  general  idea  of  the  manners  of 
that  people,  their  character,  government,  religion,  power,  and 
rlehes.  In  the  eecond.  after  relating  in  few  woios,  hy  what 
■(epe  Carthage  established  and  enlarged  its  power,  I  shall  give 
an  account  or  the  wars  hr  which  it  became  so  famous. 


PARTI. 


CHARACTBR,  If  ANNER8,  RELIGION,  AND  GOYERNMENT 
OF  THE  CAR'CHAGINIAN& 


SECTION  L     CAETHAOB  rORMBD  AVTKR  TBI  MODKL 
or  TtRB,  or  WHICH   THAT  CITT  WAS  A  COLOICT. 

THE  Cartha^niana  were  indebted  to  the  TyiuuiB, 
not  only  for  their  origin,  but  for  their  manners^  lan- 
guage, customs,  laws,  reli^on,  and  their  great  applica- 
tion to  commerce,  as  will  appear  fixmi  every  part  of  the 
sequel.  They  spoke  the  same  language  with  the  Ty- 
rians,  and  these  the  same  with  the  Canaanites  and  Is- 
raelites ;  that  is,  the  Hebrew  tongue,  or  at  least  a  Ian- 
Kage,  which  was  entirely  derived  from  it  Their  names 
d  commonly  some  particular  meaning :  Thus  Hanno 
signified  grseumf,  bounHfid;  Dido,  anuaUef  or  toetf^e- 
leved  ;  Sophonisba,  one  who  kttpt  fidU^fvUy  her  huibanfa 
fccretf.*  From  a  spirit  of  religion,  they  bkewise  joined 
the  name  of  God  to  theb  own,  conformably  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Hebrews.  Hannibal,  which  answers  to 
Hananias,  signifies  Bad  [or  the  Lord]  hat  keen  rraekut 
to  me.  Asdrubal,  answering  to  Azaxias,  implies,  the 
Lord  will  be  our  sueanir.  It  is  the  same  with  other 
names.  Adherbal,  Maharbal^  Mastanabal,  &c.  The 
word  Posni^  from  which  Punic  is  derived,  is  the  same 
with  PhcBUL  or  PhoMiicians,  because  they  came  origi- 
nally from  Phoenicia.  In  the  Pcenulua  of  Plautus  is  a 
scene  written  in  the  Pimic  tongue,  which  has  very 
much  exercised  the  learned.' 

But  the  strict  union  which  always  subnsted  between 
the  PhtBnicians  and  Carthaginians,  is  still  more  re- 
maikaU&  When  Cambyses  had  resolved  to  make 
war  upon  the  latter,  the  Fhoeiucians,  who  formed  the 
chief  strength  of  his  fleet,  told  him  plainly,  that  they 
could  not  serve  him  against  thdr  countrymen :'  and 
Ihis  declaradon  obliged  that  prince  to  lay  aside  his  de- 
■ign.  The  Carthagntans,  on  their  side,  were  never 
€9rgetfiil  of  the  country  from  whence  they  eame,  and 
to  wkiefa  Ihej  6Wed  their  orig^i.  Tbe^  seitt  ragulariy 
cnrsiy  3«ar  to  Tyre,*  a  ship  freighted  with  presents, 
as  a  quit-rent  or  acknowledgnient  paid  to  dieir  sncient 
#)ountSy ;  and  an  annual  sacrifice  was  o^red  to  the 
tutelar  sods  of  Tyre  by  the  Carthagmians^who  con- 
sidered mem  as  their  protectors  likewise.  They  never 
ftiled  to  send  thither  the  first  fruits  of  their  revenues ; 
nor  the  tithe  of  the  spoOs  taken  finom  thdr  enemies,  as 
offerings  to  Hercules,  one  of  the  piindpal  gods  of  Tyre 
And  Carthage  The  Tyrians,  to  secure  from  Alexander 
(who  was  uien  besieging  their  city)  what  they  valued 

^  Bofdiart,  part  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  16. 

*  The  firtt  scene  of  the  fi(Ui  act,  translated  into  Latin  by 
PMit,  in  the  second  book  of  lus  AfieoaUaaiss. 

•  Hand.  1.  iii.  c.  17— 19. 
^Mvb.  Mi.  il.  Curt  U  iv.  c.  t,  S. 


above  all  things,  I  mean  thenr  wives  and  children,  sent 
them  to  Cart&ge ;  whers^  though  at  a  time  whoi  the 
inhabitants  of  tin  latter  were  involved  in  a  furions  war, 
they  were  received  and  entertained  with  such  a  kind- 
ness and  generosity  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
most  tender  and  opulent  parents.  Such  uninterrupted 
teetunonies  of  a  waim  and  sincere  gratitude,  do  a  nar 
tion  more  honour,  tfaaui  the  greatest  conquests  and  the 
most  i^otious  victories. 

SECTION  XL    THS  RBUGIOM  or  TRK  CA&TBAOnnAHS. 

It  appears  from  several  nassases  of  the  history  of 
Carthaoe,  that  its  genersls  looked  noon  it  as  an  iiMli»- 
pensabw  duty,  to  begin  and  end  au  their  enterpiiaes 
with  the  vrorship  €£  the  gods.  Pamilcar,*  father  of 
the  great  Hannibal,  beforene  entered  Spain  in  a  hostile 
manner,  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods;  and  bis 
son,  treading  in  his  steps,  before  he  left  Spain,  and 
marched  agamst  Rome,  went  as  far  as  Cadix  in  order 
to  pay  the  vows  which  he  had  made  to  Hercnles,  and 
to  ofo  up  new  ones,  in  case  that  ffod  should  be  prop^ 
tious  to  hini.  After  the  battle  otCanne^'  when  ne 
acquainted  the  Carthaginians  with  the  joyful  news,  he 
recommended  to  them  above  all  tilings,  toe  oflering  up 
a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  immortal  gods,  far  the 
several  victories  he  had  obtained.  Prohie  tmUie  ioifito 
vktoHuvonmHetu  graieoiiuwmmioHbiuagihtAeH^^ 

Neither  did  individuals  alone  pride  themsdves  upon 
displaying  on  every  occasion,  this  religioas  care  to 
honour  the  deity ;  but  it  evidently  was  the  geniot  and 
disposition  of  the  whole  nation. 

Polybtus^  has  transmitted  to  ns  a  treaty  of  pence 
oonchided  between  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  kinf^  of 
Mscedon,  and  tiie  CarHiaginiana,  in  which  the  great 
respect  and  veneration  of  the  latter  for  the  deity,  and 
theu"  inherent  persuasion  that  the  gods  engage  m,  and 
preside  over,  human  affairs,  and  particukrly  over  the 
solemn  treaties  made  in  their  name  and  presence^  are 
strQii|riy  displayed.  Mention  is  therein  mede  of  £▼•  or 
six  dmersnt  orders  of  deities ;  and  this  enumsnation 
appears  very  extraordinary  in  a  publk  instrument,  suck 
as  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  two  nationn. 
I  will  here  present  mv  reader  vrith  the  very  wordn  of 
the  historian,  as  it  vrill  give  some  idea  of  theCartfangj^ 
nisn  theolo^.  Thu  frMfy  W4u  coiukided  in  the  ore* 
senee  ofJupUer,  Jtmo^ and  ApoUo}  in,the pruente  tfika 
demon  or  genhu  (Bafyim)  qfthe  Carthagtniane^  o/Her^ 
euUs  andlfdaut!  in  the  prtaenct  of  Man,  Driton^  aa%d 
Neptune  ;  in  the  pretence  of  dl  the  confederate  gods  qf 
the  Carthaginiant ;  and  of  the  tun,  the  moon,  omf  iha 
earth  ;  in  Ae  pretence  qf  the  rioertj  meadt,  and  wat^ra  / 
ki  the  pretence  of  ail  thote  godt  who  pottett  Carthage* 
What  should  we  now  say  to  an  instnunent  of  this  kind, 
in  which  the  tutelar  angels  and  saints  of  a  kingdom 
should  be  introduced  7 

The  Carthaginians  had  two  deities  to  whom  they 
paid  a  more  particular  worship,  and  who  deserve  to 
nave  some  mention  made  of  them  in  this  place. 

The  first  was  the  goddess  Coalestus,  called  likewtse 


*Liv.  l.xri.  n.  1. Ibid. n. tL 
*  Liv.  L  xxiii.  n.  II. 


*IfcviLp.Mt 


» 


BomysY  or  the  cjarBAosmAm. 


Jhakf  At  HmB  with  A«  Moon,  wiio  was  invoked  in 

gmt  euamitiMLttMl  pwticiiluly  ia  droughta,  in  order 

toobtainnin:  Thaiveijvii^CcBleBtiflyMyeTertul- 

inn,*  Uie'iiroiiiiser  of  rBia,  Jsfa  ^pM  FirfQ  CaUtH$  pht- 

vioriMi/wllieJfefriaB.    TertuUian,  speaking  of  thie  god- 

deu  tod  of  iBacolapiua,  maket-  uw  kewiens  of  that 

age  a  chaUen^  which  is  hold  indeed,  bat  at  tlie  eame 

time  feiy  ^noua  to  the  oanae  of  ChiisttaDity ;  decla- 

liBft  that  aoj  Chiiatian  who  may  firat  oome,  ahall 

obliM  these  ndae  mda  to  eonleas  pidilicly,  that  they 

are  But  devils ;  anooonsenting  that  thb  Chnstian  shall 

be  wmedifttely  killed,  if  he  does  not  extort  such  a  con- 

feeeion from  tbs  mouth  of  these  |;ods.    Jfiaiie  dammuB 

mjiui  fitervU  CkrUHano  rnaUm  non  eiuknief  ,  ibidem 

Whu  CkrimUmd  procscisfiml  tmigubum  fimdUc    St 

Aastiii  likeiwise  makes  fieqoeQt  mention  of  this  doty* 

Wkai  it  1I0M,  says  he,*  btdmM  ^f  (kduHa,  wkon  emairt 

Mt  OHM  99  ^retd  in  Cm^tage  f    This  was  donbttess 

the  flame  dei^,  whom  Jeremiah*  calls  the  queen  qf 

jkcoem;  and  who  was  held  in  so  much  reverence  by 

the  Jewish  women,  that  the^  addressed  their  vows, 

burnt  incense,  poured  out  dnnk-ofieirings,  and  made 

cakes  fiir  her  with  Uieir  own  hands,  vtfaeienlfUieeHiae 

rtginneBM;  mad  from  whom  they  boasted  their  having 

reoeivod  all  manner  of  blessings,  whilst  they  regulariy 

,  paid  her  this  worship ;  whereas,  since  they  had  fiuled 

'  la  it,  they  had  been  oppressed  widi  misfortunes  of  every 

kmd. 

The  saooiid  deity  particolaily  adored  by  the  Carthap 
gjoians,  and  in  whose  honour  human  sacrifices  were 
odared,  was  Saturn,  known  in  Scripture  by  the  name 
flf  Moloch  ;  and  this  wocahip  had  passed  finom  Tyre  to 
Cuthsge.  PUlo  quotes  a  passage  fiom  Sanchoniar 
than,  which  shows  that  the  kings  of  Tyre,  in  great 
dingers,  mied  to  sacrifice  their  sons  to  aroeaae  the 
•agar  of  the  gods ;  and  that  one  of  them,  by  this  action, 
procured  himself  divine  honours,  and  was  worshippeo, 
as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  the  planet  Saturn  ;  to  this 
doobUess  was  owing  the  fable  of  Saturn's  devouring 
his  own  children.  Private  persons,  when  they  were 
desirous  of  averting  any  great  calanoity,^  took  the  same 
method ;  and^  in  unitation  of  their  princes,  were  so 
very  superstitious,  that  such  as  had  no  children,  pur- 
chased those  of  the  poor,  in  order  that  they  mi^t  not 
be  deprived  of  the  merit  of  such  a  sacrifice.  This  cu^ 
torn  prevailed  long  among  the  PhcBnidans  and  Car- 
Baamtes,  from  whom  the  Israelites  borrowed  it,  though 
tbrbidden  expressly  by  Heaven.  At  first,  these  cml- 
dreo  were  innumanly  burnt,  either  in  a  fiery  fiimaceu 
Gke  those  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom^  so  often  mentioned 
m  Scripture ;  or  enclosed  in  a  fiammg  statue  of  Saturn. 
The  cries  of  these  unhappy  victims  were  drowned  by 
the  rniintermpted  noise  of  cmims  and  trumpets.^  Mo- 
thers' made  it  a  merit,  and  a  part  of  their  relirion^  to 
riew  this  baiiMUOos  spectacle  with  dry  eyes,  aim  with- 
out so  much  aB  a  groan ;  and  if  a  tear  or  a  sigh  stole 
from  them,  the  sacrifice  was  less  acceptable  to  the 
deity,  and  aU  the  eflects  of  it  were  entirely  lost  This 
ttren^  of  mind,*  or  rather  savage  bari>arity,  was 
cairira  to  such  excess,  that  even  mothers  would  en- 
deavour, with  embraces  and  kisses,  to  hush  the  cries 
of  their  children ;  lest,  had  the  victim  been  oflered  with 
u  unbecoming  grace,  and  in  the  midst  of  tears,  it 
•hould  be  disp^asing  to  the  god :  BlandUUs  ef  oeeuUa 
tamprlmAwfU  vtlgitum,  ne  JUSiUe  koetia  hnmoUarelurJ* 
They  aftervrards  contented  themselves  with  making 
their  children  poAs  throng  the  fire^  as  appears  fiom 
several  passages  of  Scripture ;  m  which  they  firequently 
perished. 
'The  CarthagibQians retained  the baibanms custom 

^  Apolog.  c.  xziii.  '  In  Psalm  zcviik 

'  Jer.  im.  18.  and  xUv.  17-S5. 

^  Plot,  de  aoperstit.  p.  171. 

*  Oafueriliiu  ii  k  fafri^  inyKTH  «2  i^rinumt  ke. 
The  cruel  and  pttUesa  mother  stood  b^  as  an  onooooeraed 
■jwrtator ;  a  groaa  or  a  tear  fidling  voib  her,  woidd  have 
baea  mniiahodby  a  fiae ;  and  still  the  child  aiust  have  b«ea 


menSoeL    PbU.  de  tmaenUtkm,        *  TortuU  in  Apolog. 
tMinaLFein.  «  ^ Curt.  1. iv. c 6. 


of  oflenn^  hmnn  sacfifas  to  their  godi^  tiQ  the  ndn 
of  their  city  :*  an  actkm  which  ou^cht  to  have  been 
called  a  sacrilege  rather  than  a  saciffioe*  SmfUegkm 
vari^  ewbi  Mcmm.  It  was  suspended  only  for  some 
years,  from  the  fear  they  were  under  of  drawins^  n^en 
themselves  the  indignation  and  arms  of  Dariusl.  king 
of  Persia,  who  forbaide  them  the  oflering  ap  of  human 
sacrifices,  and  the  eating  the  flesh  of  dogs:  >^utthey 
soon  resumed  this  homd  practice ;  sinoe^  in  the  reign 
of  Xerxes,  the  suceessor  to  Darius,  Oelon,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  having  gained  a  considerable  vicioiT  ovei 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  among  other  conJilioos 
of  peace  which  he  enjoined  them,  inserted  this  article; 
vig.  That  ne  more  mmm  eacrifieee  ekaedd  he  ojfeMd  to 
Satmn,  And,  doubtlesa,  the  {ttactlce  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, on  this  veiy  occasion,  made  Gklon  nse 
this  precaution.  For  during  the  whole  engagement,** 
which  lasted  fit>m  morning  tiH  night,  lumilcar,  the 
son  of  Hanno  their  generu,  was  perpetually  offiaring 
up  to  the  gods  sacrifices  of  livin|^  men,  who  were 


) 


thrown  in  great  numbers  on  a  fiammg  pile }  and  see 
ing  his  troops  routed  and  put  to  flignt,  he  himself 
riMhed  into  it,  in  order  that  he  might  not  sorvive  his 
own  disgrace,  and  to  eactinguiah,  sayfi  8t  Ambrose 
spteaking  of  this  action,  with  his  own  blood,  this  sa- 
crilegious fire^  when  he  found  that  it  had  not  proved 
of  service  to  hui.** 

In  times  of  pestilence*'  they  used  to  sacrifice  a 
great  number  of  children  to'  their  ^ods,  onmovod 
with  pity  for  a.  tender  a^  which  exotes  compassiQn 
in  the  most  crael  enemies;  thus  seeking  a  remedy 
for  their  evils  in  guilt  itself^  and  endeavouring  to  ap> 
pease  the  gods  by  the  most  shocking  barbari^. 

piodorous*^  rdates  an  instance  of  this  cniel^  which 
strikes  the  reader  with  horror.  At  the  time  that 
Agatfaodes  was  just  going  to  besiege  Carthage,  its 
inhabitants,  seeing  the  extremity  to  which  &ey  were 
reduced,  imputed  all  their  misfortunes  to  the  just  anger 
of  Satmn,  because  that,  instead  of  ofiering  up  cEtt* 
dien  nobly  born^  who  were  usually  sacrifice  to  him. 
there  bad  been  fraudulently  substituted  in  dieir  steaci 
the  children  of  slaves  and  foreigners.  To  atone  for 
this  crime,  two  hundred  children  of  the  best  families 
in  Carthage  were  sacrificed  to  Saturn ;  bendes  which, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  dtiaeos,  from  a  sense  of 
their  guilt  of  this  pretended  crime,  voluntarily  sacri- 

'  It  appears  from  Tertnllian*s  Apolosy,  that  this  bari>a 
^rotts  custom  prevailed  in  Africa  lon^  after  the  nria  of  Car^ 
thajie.  Infamtee  peHl$  Afrieam  Sahamo  trnmoUbamtitr  pet' 
Ibm  M91M  ad  preeemmUabtm  TiberHf  md  eeedem  eaeenmee 
m  eiedemarhartbuiitea^emebumbrtkneibueeod^nu^ 
crucibue  eapoeuitt  teMe  miUtiA  patruB  noetrtt  quet  id  wettm 
mamueiUiproooneuH/uneta  eel,  i.  e.  Children  were  puMicly 
sacrificed  to  Saturn,  down  to  the  proconsulebipof 'nberioi^ 
who  hanged  the  sacrificing  priests  themselves  on  the  trees 
which  shaded  their  temple,  as  on  so  many  crosses,  raised 
to  ez|Mate  their  crimes,  of  which  the  militia  of  our  country 
are  witnesses,  who  were  the  actors  of  this  exeeotion  at  the 
oomnand  of  this  proconsul.  TVtett.  Apolog.  c.  t.  Two 
learned  men  are  at  variance  shoot  the  proconsal,  and  the 
time  of  his  government.  Salmasius  confesses  his  ignwanee 
of  both ;  but  rejects  the  authority  of  Scaliser,  who,  for  srs- 
ommdabm^  reads  proeoneuUm  Tdmu^  and  thinks  Tertolliaa, 
when  he  wrote  his  A^lojry,  had  forgot  his  name.  How- 
ever this  be.  it  is  certain  that  the  memory  of  the  incident 
here  related  by  Tertullian  was  then  recent,  and  probah^ 
the  witnesses  of  it  had  not  been  long  dead. 

**  Plut  de  serA  vindic.  decorum,  p.  56£. 

**  Herod.  1.  vU.  c.  167. 

**  In  ipoosijaos  adolebat  sese  pnscipitavit  ignes,nt  see  v«^ 
eruore  sue  eztingaeret,  quos  sibi  nihil  profoisse  eogasverai. 
S.Annha 

**  Chmpes(elaborarent,cnient&  saoronnn  reU^^e  el 
scelere  pro  remedio  usi  sunt.  Quippe  homines  ut  VKtimas 
immolabant,  et  impoberes  (quss  aetas  otiam  hostium  miseri- 
cordiam  provocat)  aris  admovebant,  pacem  deorum  saa* 
goiae  eoram  eipoecentes,  pro  quonrni,  ritft  dii  maaiast 
rogarisoleaU  Jifsein,  1.  zvui.  o. «.  The  Oanls  as  well  as 
Gkennans  used  to  sacrifice  nso,  if  Oionynos  and  Tadtw 
nay  be  credited. 

*"*  Lib.  XX.  p.  756. 
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'fieed  &«iiUMl?fl8.  Diodoraa  adds,  tfaat  thne  wu  a 
brazen  Btatoe  of  Satuin,  tiie  hands  of  which  were  turn- 
ed downward;  ao  that  when  a  child  waa  laid  on  them 
it  dropped  immediately  into  a  hoUow,  when  was  a 
fiery  iumaoe. 

Can  this,  says  Plutarch,*  be  called  wonhipping 
the  sods  7  Can  we  be  said  to  enteitain  an  honour»> 
Ue  ulea  of  them,  if  we  suppose  that  they  are  pleased 
with  slaughter,  thirsty  of  human  blood,  and  cafiable 
of  reauirins  or  accepting  such  ofierings?  Religion,' 
says  this  judicions  author,  is  placed  between  two  rocks, 
that  are  equally  dangjerous  to  man,  and  injurious  to 
the  deity,  i  mean  impiety  and  supenftition.  The  one, 
from  an  affectation  or  free-thinking,  believes  nothing : 
and  the  other,  from  a  blind  wewiess,  belieres  all 
things.  Impiety,  to  rid  itself  of  a  teiror  which  galls  it, 
denies  the  yery  existence  of  the  gods :  whilst  supersti^ 
tion,  to  calm  its  fears,  capiiciousry  forges  gods,  which 
it  makes  not  only  the  fnonds,  but  protectors  and  mo- 
dek,  of  crimes.  Had  it  not  been  better,  says  he  fu- 
ther,*  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have  had  originally  a 
Critias,  or  a  Diagoras,  who  were  open  and  undis- 
guised atheists,  for  their  lawgivers,  than  to  have  esta- 
blished so  frantic  and  wicked  a  religion  ?  Could  the 
Typhons  and  the  giants  (the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
gods,)  had  they  sained  a  victory  over  them,  have 
estabUshcd  more  abominable  sacrinces  ? 

Such  were  the  sentiments  wiiich  a  heathen  enter- 
tained of  this  part  of  the  Carthaginian  worship.  One 
would  indeed  scarce  believe  that  mankind  were  capa- 
ble of  such  madness  and  frenzy.  Men  do  not  gene- 
lally  of  themselves  entertain  ideas  so  destructive  of  all 
that  nature  considers  as  most  sacred,  as  to  sacrifice,  to 
murder,  their  children  with  their  own  hands,  and  to 
throw  them  in  cool  blood  into  fiery  fiimaoes  I  Senti- 
ments so  unnatural^ind  barbarous,  and  yet  adopted  by 
whole  nations,  and  even  by  the  most  dviliied,  by  the 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Oauls,.  Scjrthians,  and 
even  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  consecrated  by 
custom  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  can  have  been 
inspired  by  mm  only  who  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning ;  and  who  delights  in  nothing  but  the  hu- 
•mmation,  misery,  and  perdition,  of  man. 

SEXIITION  nL — roRM  or  the  goyernnhent  or 

CARTHAGE. 

The  government  of  Carthage  was  founded  upon 
principles  of  the  most  consummate  wisdom:  and  it  is 
with  reason  that  Aristotle^  ranks  this  republic  in  the 
number  of  those  that  were  had  in  the  greatest  esteem* 
by  the  ancients,  and  which  were  fit  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  others.  He  grounds  his  opinion  on  a  reflection, 
which  does  great  honour  to  Carthage,  by  remarking, 
that  from  its  foundation  to  his  time  (that  is,  upwards 
office  hundred  years,)  no  considerable  sedition  bad 
disturbed  the  peace,  nor  any  tyrant  oppressed  tiie  1^ 
berty,  of  that  state.  Indeed,  mixed  governments,  such 
as  that  of  Carthage,  where  the  power  was  divided  b^ 
twixt  the  nobles  and  the  people,  are  subject  to  two 
inconveniences ;  either  of  oegenerating  into  an  abuse 
•f  liberty  by  the  seditions  of  tlie  populace,  as  frequently 
happened  m  Athens,  and  in  all  the  Grecian  republics ; 
or  mto  the  oppression  of  tlie  public  liberty  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  nobles,  as  in  Athens,  Syracuse,  Corinm, 
Thebes,  and  Rome  itself  under  Sylla  and  Cesar.  It  is 
therefore  giving  Carthage  the  highest  praise,  to  observe, 
that  it  had  found  out  the  art,  by  the  ^nsdom  of  its  laws 
and  the  harmony  of  the  different  parts  of  its  govern- 
ment, to  shun,  during  so  long  a  series  of  years,  two 
rocks  that  are  so  dangerous,  and  on  which  others  so 
often  split 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  some  ancient  author  had 
left  us  an  accurate  and  regular  description  of  the  cus- 
toms and  laws  of  this  famous  republic.  For  want  of 
such  assistance,  we  can  only  give  our  readers  a  oon- 

^  Da  tu|)erstitioo«^  p.  169—171. 
*  Idem,  in  Camill.  p.  ISt. 
^  Dt  rep.  U  ii.  c  11. 
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fitted  and  irapfltfect  idea  of  thorn,  by  cafiadaig  dn 
several  passa^  which  lie  scattered  up  and  down  in 
authors.  Christopher  Hendrich  has  obhged  the  learned 
world  in  this  paxticuiar;  and  his  woik*  hM  beisn  of  great 
service  tome. 

The  government  of  Carthage,*  like  that  of  Sparta 
and  Rome,  united  three  diSSeat  authorities,  wUcfa 
counterpoised  and  ^ve  mutual  assistance  to  one  ano* 
ther.  These  antliontie^  wen,  that  of  the  two  supreme 
magistrates,  called  Su£fotes  ;^  that  of  the  senate ;  and 
that  of  the  pmle.  There  afterwards  was  added  the 
tribunal  of  One  Hundred,  which  had  great  credit  and 
influence  in  the  repuUio. 

The  Si^ffeUs, 

The  power  of  the  Sufietes  was  only  annual,  and 
their  authority  in  Carthage  answered  to  that  of  the  con- 
suls at  Ilome.*  In  authonthey  are  frequently  called 
kings,  dictators,  consuls,  because  they  exercise  the 
functions  of  all  three.  History  does  not  inform  us  of 
the  manner  of  their  election.  They  were  empowered 
to  assemble  the  senate  :*  in  which  they  presidixL  pro- 
posed subjects  for  deliberation,-  and  collected  the 
votes  ;^^  and  they  likewise  presided  in  all  debates  on 
matters  of  importance.  Their  authbii^  was  not  limi^ 
ed  to  the  city,  nor  confined  to  civil  afiurs ;  they  some- 
times had  the  command  of  the  armies.  We  God,  that 
w^en  their  employment  of  Suites  expired,  they  wen 
made  pnetors,  which  was  a  considerable  omoe,  since, 
besides  conferring  upon  them  the  privilege  of  presiding 
in  some  causes,  it  also  empowerea  them  to  propose  and 
enact  new  laws,  and  call  to  account  the  receivere  of  the 
public  revenues,  as  appean  from  wbatLivy^^  r^ates 
concerning  Hannibal  on  this  head,  and  which  I  shall 
take  notice  of  in  the  sequeL 

Tht  Senate, 

The  Senate,  composed  of  persons  who  were  venera^ 
ble  on  account  of  their  a^e,  their  experience,  their  Ixrth, 
their  riches,  and  especially  their  merit,  formed  the 
council  of  state ;  and  were^  if  I  may  use  that  expression, 
the  soul  of  the  public  dehberation&  Their  number  is 
not  exactly  known :  it  must,  however,  have  been  very 
great,  since  a  hundred  were  selected  from  it  to  form 
a  separate  assembly,  of  which  I  shall  immediately 
have  occasion  to  spe^.  In  the  Senate,  all  afliuia 
of  consequence  were  debated,  the  letters  from  gene- 
rals read,  the  complaints  of  provinces  heard,  ambassa- 
dors admitted  to  audience,  and  peace  or  war  deter- 
mined, as  is  seen  on  many  occasions. 

When  the  sentiments  and  votes  were  unanimous,'* 
the  senate  decided  supremely,  and  there  lay  no  appeal 
from  it.  When  there  was  a  division,  and  the  seoate 
could  not  be  brou^t  to  an  agreement,  the  a6^  was 
then  laid  before  the  people,  on  whom  the  power  of  de- 
ciding thereby  deyolvea.  The  reader  will  easily  per- 
ceive the  great  wisdom  of  this  r^ulation ;  and  now 
happily  it  was  adapted  to  crush  tactions,  to  produce 
harmony,  and  to  enforce  and  corroborate  good  coun- 
sels :  such  an  assembly  being  extremely  jealous  of  its 
authority,  and  not  easuy  prevailed  upon  to  let  it  pass 
into  other  hands.  Of  this  we  have  a  memorable  in- 
stance in  Polybius  ;*•— When,  after  a  loss  of  the  battle 
fought  in  Africa,  at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
the  conditions  of  peace  offered  by  the  victor  were  read 
in  the  senate ;  Hannibal,  observing  that  one  of  the  sen- 
ators opposed  them,  represented  in  the  strongest  terms 

*  It  is  entitled,  CarAago  rive   Certhgemeimiim   res* 
jnMcOf  S<,    Frameofurti  ad  Oderanu  ami,  1664. 

*Polyb.l.iy.p.498. 

^  This  name  is  derived  from  a  word,  which,  with  the 
Hebrews  and  Phodniciana,  signifies  judges. — Shoj^ketivn^ 
^  *  Ut  Rome  coosules,  sie  Carthagine  quotannis   annui 
hlAi  reges  creabantur.  Com.  Nep,  m  vild  AnnibaBB^  c.  7 
The  great  Hannibal  was  once  one  of  the  Suffetes. 

*  Senatum  ilaque  Sufietes,  quod  velut  consulare  impe* 
rium  apud  eos  erat,  vocavenint.  Ltv.  1.  xxx.  n.  7. 

^^  0  am  Suffetes  ad  jus  dicendum  consedissent.    Xd,  ^ 
zxxiv.  n.  6S.  ^*  Lib.  xxxiii.  n.  46,  47. 

"  Arisu  loc.  dt.  *•  Lib.  xv.  p.  106,  707, 
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tkt«  Aeiiftty  of  thB  npoblieky  atirtaka,  il  WM  of 
tiie  ntmoit  impoitanqp  fi»r  the  leiMiton  to  be  imani- 
moiis  in  their  reaolntionfl,  to  prevent  luch  a  debate  from 
eominff  before  the  people ;  and  he  canied  his  point 
ThJB,  SoobtleeSy  laid  tiie  fonndationf  in  the  in&ncy  of 
the  republic,  of  the  senate's  power,  and  raised  its  au- 
thority to  so  great  a  height  And  the  same  anther  ob- 
lervei,^  in  another  place,  that  whilst  the  senate  had 
the  idministration  ot  affiura,  the  state  was^vemed 
irith  great  wisdom,  and  was  snooessftil  in  all  its  enter> 


ThePtopU. 

It  appears  from  evei^  thing  related  hitherto,  that  even 
BO  low  as  AnstotleTs  time,  who  gives  so  beautiful  a  pio- 
tnre,  and  bestows  so  noble  a  eiuogium  on  the  eoyem- 
meat  of  Carthage^  the  people  spontaneously  left  the 
cue  of  public  afiura,  and  the  chief  administration  of 
them,  to  the  senate:  and  this  it  was  which  made  the  re- 
poblic  so  poweifuL  But  things  changed  afterwards. 
For  the  people,  grown  insolent  by  their  wealth  and  con- 
qoeslB,  and  forgetting  that  they  owed  these  blessings 
to  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  senate,  were  desiroas  oT 
haying  a  share  in  the  government,  and  arrogated  to 
tbemselvee  almost  the  whole  power.  From  mat  peri- 
od, the  public  affairs  were  transacted  wholly  by  cabals 
and  (actions :  and  this'  Polybios  assigns  as  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  Carthage. 

The  Tnbtiml  loftht  Hvndrtd, 

'  This  was  a  body  composed  of  a  hundred  and  four 
persone ;  though  often,  for  brevity's  sake,  they  are 
called  only  the  Hundred.  These,  aocordinje  to  Aris- 
totle, were  the  same  in  Carthage,  as  the  ^phori  in 
Sparta ;  whence  it  appears,  that  they  were  instituted 
to  balance  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  senatoj  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Ephori  were  but  me  in 
number,  and  continued  in  office  but  a  year ;  whereas 
&ese  were  perpetual,  and  were  upwards  of  a*  hundred. 

It  is  believed,  tnat  these  Centumviri 

A.  M.  3609.     are  the  same  with  the  hundred  judges 

A  Garth.  487.    mentioned   by  Justin,*  who  were 

taken  out  ot  the  senate,  and  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  their  generals. 
The  exorbitant  power  of  Mago's  famiiv,  which,  by 
'ta  engrossing  the  chief  employments  both  of  the  state 
and  £e  army,  had  thereby  the  sole  direction  and 
management  of  all  afiair8,gave  occasion  to  this  esta- 
blishment It  was  mtendeaas  a  curb  to  the  authority 
.  of  their  generals,  whiclL  whilst  the  armies  were  in  the 
6e(d,  was  almost  boundless  and  absolute ;  but,  by  this 
insiitution,  it  became  subject  to  the  laws,  by  the 
obtigation  their  generals  were  under,  of  giving  an 
account  of  their  actions  before  these  judges  on  their 
return  from  the  campaign :  Ut  hoe  metu  ita  in  hello 
hnperia  cogUarent,  ut  domijudida  Ugesque  respicerent,*< 
Or  these  hundred  and  four  judges,  6ve  had  a  particu- 
lar jurisdiction  superior  to  that  of  the  rest ;  but  it  is 
not  known  how  long  their  authority  lasted.  This 
coondl  of  five  was  like  the  council  of  ten  in  the  Vene- 
tian senate.  A  vacancy  in  their  number  could  be 
filled  by  none  but  themselves.  Thev  also  had  the 
power  of  choosing  those  who  composea  the  council  of 
the  hundred.  Their  authority  was  very  great,  and  for 
that  reason  none  were  elected  into  this  office  but 
persons  of  uncommon  merit :  and  it  was  not  judged 
proper  to  annex  any  salary  or  reward  to  it  j  the  single 
motive  of  the  public  good,  being  thought  a  tie  sufficient 
to  engage  honest  men  to  a  conscientious  and  fiuthftil 
£scharge  of  their  duty.  Polybius,^  m  his  account  of 
the  takmg  of  New  Cfairtha^e  by  Scipio,  distin^ishes 
clearly  two  orders  of  magistrates  established  m  Old 
Carthage ;  for  he  says,  that  amon^  the  prisoners  taken 
at  New  CaJthage,  were  two  magistrates  belonging  to 
the  body  or  assembly  of  old  men  [he  r^f  Tspcvctat] : 
so  he  cauB  the  council  of  the  hundred ;  and  fifteen  of 


■  Polyb.l.vi.494. 
*  JoatinL  SB. 


*  Idb.  xix.  c.  ii. 

^  lib.  z.  p.  814  edit  Oronov. 


the .  senate  [h  r%  XtyaXftee].  Lhry*  mentioM  only 
the  fifteen  of  the  senators  j  but,  in  another  plttce^  he 
names  the  old  men  ;  and  tells  us,  that  they  formed  tiie 
most  venerable  council  of  the  government,  and  had 
great  authority  in  the  senate. '  CartkagiHense9 — OrsCorer 
ad  paeem  petendam'miUunt  friffinta  seniomm  pHne^te^ 
Id  erat  9anetias  apudiUos  eonctfium,  maxtmaque  ad  ipium 
Mtnatum  rerendum  vis,  * 

Establishments,  thougn  constituted  with  the  srest 
est  wisdom  and  the  justest  harmony  of  parts,  aege 
norate,  however  insensiUy,  into  disorder  and  tlM  mos 
destructive  licentiousnesfli    These  judges,  who  by  thi 
lawful  execution  of  their  power  were  a  terror  to  trans 
gressors,  and  the  great  pulars  of  justice,  abunng  tliei 
umoet  unlimited  authority,  became  so  many  pettf 
tyrants.     We  shall  sea  tms  verified  in  the  history  of 
the  great  Hannibal,  who,  during  his  pnetorship,  afte 
his  return  to  Africa,  employed  all 
his  influence  to  reform  so  horrid  an    A.  M.  906%, 
abuse  |  and  made  the  authority  of    A.  Caith.  66S 
these  jud^,  which  before  was  peiw 
petuai,  omj  annual,  about  two  hundred  years  fhMD  the 
first  foundmg  the  tribunal  of  the  One  Hundred* 

DefuU  in  thi  Owtrmmni  of  Carihagt, 

Aristotle,  anions  other  reflections  made  by  him  on 
the  government  oi  Carthage,  remarks  two  great  de- 
fects in  it,  both  which,  in  liis  opinion,  are  repugnant 
to  the  views  of  a  wise  lawgiver  and  the  maxims  of 
sound  policy. 

The  first  of  these  defects  was,  the  investing  the 
same  person  with  diflbrent  emplo3rments,  which  was 
considered  at  Carthage  as  a  proof  of  uncotnmon  merit 
But  Aristotle  thinks  this  practice  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  public  welfare.  For,  says  this  author,  a  man 
possessed  but  of  one  employment,  is  much  more 
capable  of  acquitting  lumseif  well  in  the  execution  of 
it ;  because  afiairs  are  then  examined  with  greater 
care,  and  sooner  despatehed  We  never  see,  con- 
tinues our  author,  either  by  sea  or  land,  the  same 
officer  commanding  two  different  bodies,  or  the  same 
pilot  steering  two  ships.  Besides,  the  welfare  of  the 
state  re<|uires  that  places  and  preferments  should  be 
divided,  m  order  to  excite  an  emulation  among  men  of 
merit :  whereas  the  bestowing  of  them  on  one  man, 
too  often  dazzles  him  by  so  distinguishing  a  preference ; 
and  idways  fiUs  others  with  jealousy,  cuscontent,  and 
murmurs. 

The  second  defect  taken  notice  of  hj  Aristotle  in 
the  government  of  Carthage,  was,  that  in  o^er  for  a 
man  to  attain  the  first  posts,  a  certain  income  was 
required  (besides  merit  and  noble  birth).  By  whidi 
means,  poverty  might  exclude  persons  of  the  most 
exalted  merit,  which  he  considers  as  a  great  evil  in  a 
soveniment  For  then,  says  he,  as  virtue  is  wholly 
disregajrded,  and  mone^  is  all-powerful,  because  au 
thin^  are  attained  by  it ;  the  sdmiration  and  desire 
of  nches  seize  and  corrupt  the  whole  community. 
Add  to  this,  that  when  magistrates  and  judges  are 
obliged  to  pay  large  sums  for  their  employments,  they 
seem  to  have  a  right  to  reimburse  themselves. 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  one  instance  in  all  antiquity 
to  show  that  employments,  either  in  the  state  or  the 
courts  of  justice,  were  sold.  The  expense,  therefore^ 
which  Anstotle  talks  of  here  to  raise  men  to  prefen- 
ments  in  Carthage,  must  doubtless  be  understood  of 

the  presents  that  were  given  in  order  to  procure  the 

I  I  III  ■ ' 

*  Lib.  xzvi.  D.  S\.f»  zxx.  n.  16. 

*  M.  RcJUn  might  have  taken  notice  of  some  dvU  ofi* 
eers  who  were  established  at  Carthage^  with  a  power  like 
thai  of  the  censors  of  Rome,  to  inspect  the  maimers  .of  the 
citizens.  The  chief  of  these  officers  took  firom  Haraitcar 
the  father  of  H&mubal,  a  beautiful  youth,  named  Asdrubal, 
on  a  report  that  Hamilcar  was  more  familiar  with  this 
youth  than  was  consistent  with  modesty.  Srat  prat^ea 
eum  eo  [AmUeare]  adoUteeuM  UhutrUeiffrrmoma  ^y*J*^» 
mtem  nnrwuB  duigi  twpau  quam  par  eratt  ah  Amav^ 
loquebantur,'-''-Qiiofaetwn  ut  ut  awtrf*eto  mormm  namt> 
haicumtovetcrttutmt.    Com.  Nep.  in  Fita  Amiteaiifc 


BISTORT  OF  THE  CARTBACmiAlXS. 


iMMof  the«lectof« ;  a  piMdoe.  as  Polylnufl  obMorv68» 
very  ^f*™"Mt"  at  Caxmage,  wlien  no  kind  of  gm 
waa  judged  a  diegraoeu^  It  is,  theiefbre,  no  woiraer, 
that  AiiBtotle  ehould  ooodemn  a  |iractioe  whoee  ooa* 
aaqueooes,  it  k  veiy  plaia,  may  pioye  fiitai  to  a 
govemmeiit 

But  in  caae  ha  pretended  that  the  idiief  emj^of- 
inentB  of  a  etate  ought  to  be  equally  acoesoible  to  the 
■chand  the  poor,  aa  he  leemato  inainiiate ;  his  opinion 
ia  refuted  by  the  ^^enerai  practice  of  the  wisest  repub- 
lics :  for  these,  witliout  any  way  demeaning  or  aapers^ 
ing  poverty,  t^ve  thpu^t  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
vrerotenoe  ought  to  be  given  to  lichee ;  because  it  is  to 
presumed,  that  the  wealthy  have  received  a  better 
education,  have  nobler  sentiukents,  are  more  out  of  the 
leach  of  comiption,  and  less  liable  to  commit  base 
actions ;  and  that  even  the  state  of  their  a&irs  makes 
them  more  afibctionate  to  the  government,  more  dis- 
posed to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  it,  and  more 
interestod  in  suppreasing  whatever  may  tend  to  sedi- 
tion and  rebellion. 

^  Aristotle,  in  concluding  his  reflections  on  the  repub- 
lic of  Carthage,  is  much  pleased  with  a  custom  that 
prevailed  there:  viz,  of  sending  from  lime  to  time 
colonies  into  diflerent  countries ;  and  in  tfaia  manner 
procoriag  its  citizens  commodious  settlements.  This 
provided  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  who,  equally 
with  the  rich,  are  members  of  the  state :  and  it  dis- 
burdened Carthage  of  multitudes  of  lazy,  indolent 
people,  who  were  its  disgrace,  and  often  p»roved 
daofseious  to  it ;  it  prevented  commotions  and  insur- 
rectums,  by  thus  removing  such  persona  aa  commonly 
occasion  them;  and  wl^  being  ever  discontented 
onder  their  present  circumstancea,  are  always  ready 
for  innovations  and  tumults. 

SECTIOI^    IV. — TRADE    OF    CARTHAOB,    THE    nR8T 
SOURCE   or  ITS   WEALTH  AND  POWER. 

Commerce,  strictly  speakinjg,  was  the  occupation 
of  Carthage,  the  particular  obiect  of  its  industnr,  and 
its  peculiar  and  predominant  cnaracteristic  It  rormed 
the  greatest  strength  and  the  chief  support  of  that 
commonwealth.  In  a  word,  we  may  amm^,  that  the 
power,  the  conquests,  the  credit,  and  gloiy,  of  the 
Uarthaginians,  all  flowed  from  their  commerce.  Situa- 
ted in  £e  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  stretching 
out  their  arms  eastward  and  westward,  the  extent  of 
their  commerce  took  in  all  the  known  world^  and 
wafted  it  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  of  Mauritania,  of 
Gaul,  and  beyond  the  straits  and  pillars  of  Herculea 
They  sailed  to  all  countries,  in  order  to  buv  at  a  cheap 
rate  the  superfluities  of  every  nation ;  which,  by  ths^ 
wants  of  otners,  became  necessaries ;  and  these  they 
sold  to  them  at  the  dearest  rates.  From  Egypt  the 
Oarthaanians  fetched  fine  flax,  paper,  com,  una,  and 
cables  mr  ships ;  from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  spaces 
frankincense,  perfumes,  sold,  pearls,  and  precious 
atones ;  from  Tyre  and  Phcenicia,  purple  ana  scariet, 
rich  atufis,  tapestry,  costly  furniture^  and  divers  cu- 
lioas  and  exquisite  works  of  art :  ma  word,  they 
fetched  irom  various  countries,  all  things  that  can 
auppfy  the  necessities,  or  are  capable  of  contributing 
to  the  convenience,  the  luxury,  and  the  delights  of 
Ufa  They  brought  back  from  the  western  parta  of 
the  world,  in  return  for  the  articles  carried  thither, 
won,  tin,  lead,  and  copper ;  by  the  sale  of  these  va- 
rious commodities,  they  eniirbed  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  all  nations ;  and  put  them  under  a  kind  of 
contribution,  which  was  so  mudr  the  surer  as  it  was 
apontaneoos. 

In  thus  becoming  the  factors  and  agents  of  all 
nations,  thev  had  made  themselves  lords  of  the  sea ; 
the  band  which  held  the  east,  the  west,  and  south 
together ;  and  the  necessary  duumel  of  their  commu- 
nication;  so  that  Carthage  rose  to  be  the  common 
city,  and  the  centre  of  the  trade,  of  all  those  nations 
which  the  sea  aepaxated  firom  one  another. 

cigpSff w— Poly.  I.  vi.  p.  tf 7. 


The  most  oomidaanble  pencBiM  of  the  cttj  wera 
not  aahamed  of  engaging  in  tiadeu  They  applied 
themselves  to  it  as  m&strioualy  as  the  meanest  dti- 
aens ;  and  their  great  wealth  did  not  make  them  leas 
in  love  with  the  mligence,  patience,  and  labour,  which 
8/e  necessary  to  augment  it  To  this  tbe^owed  theii 
empire  of  the  sea,  the  splendour  of  theur  republic ; 
their  beioff  able  to  dispute  for  the  superiority  with 
Rome  itseff ;  and  their  eamlted  pitch  of  powen  which 
forced  tibe  Romans  to  cany  on  a  bloody  and  doubtful 
war,  for  upwards  of  forty  /ears,  in  order  to  humble 
and  subdue  this  haughty  nvaL  In  short,  Rome,  even 
when  triumphant,  thought  Oarthase  was  not  to  be 
entirely  reduced  any  omer  way,  than  by  depriving 
that  city  of  the  resources  which  it  might  still  derive 
firom  its  commeree,  by  which  it  had  so  long  been 
enabled  to  resist  the  whole  strength  of  that  mighty 
republic 

JEiowever,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  as  Carthage  camo 
in  a  manner  out  of  the  greatest  school  of  traffiic  in  the 
worid,  I  mean  Tyre,  she  should  have  been  crowned 
with  such  ramd  and  uninterrupted  success.  The  very 
vessels  on  which  its  founders  had  been  conve^^ed  into 
Africa,  were  afterwards  employed  by  them  in  th«gr 
trade.  They  began  to  make  settlements  upon  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  m  thoee  ports  where  they  unloaded 
tlieir  goods.  The  ease  with  which  they  had  founded 
these  settlements,  and  the  conveniences  they  met 
with  inspired  them  with  the  design  of  conquering 
those  vast  regions ;  and  some  time  aflar,  JVbea  Car" 
thago^  or  New  Carthage,  gave  the  Carthannians  an 
empire  in  that  count^,  dmost  equal  to  uiat  ¥^ch 
they  enjoyed  in  Africa. 

SECTION  V. 


MINES    OF  SPAIN,   THE  SECOND 
SOURCE  OF  THE  RICHES  AND  POWER  OF  CARTHAGE. 

Diodorus*  justly  remarks,  that  the  goU  and  silver 
mines  found  by  the  Carthadnians  in  Spain,  were  an 
inexhaustible  ^nd  of  wealth,  that  enahled  them  to 
sustain  such  long  ware  against  the  Romans.  The 
natives  had  long  been  ignotant  of  these  treasures  that 
lay  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  least  of 
their  use  and  value.  The  Phoenicians  took  advantage 
of  this  ignorance ;  and  by  bartering  some  wares  of 
little  value  for  this  precious  metu,  they  amassed 
infinite  wealth.  When  the  Carthaginians  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  country,  they  dug  much 
deCT>er  into  the  earth  than  the  old  inhabitants  m  Spain 
baa  done,  who  probably  were  content  with  what  they 
could  collect  on  the  suiface  \  and  the  Romans,  when 
they  had  dispossessed  the  Carthaginians  of  Spain,  pro- 
fited bv  their  example,  and  drew  an  immense  revenue 
from  these  mines  oi  gold  and  silver. 

The  labour  employed  to  come  at  these  mines,  and 
to  dig  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  them,  was  incredi- 
ble.* For  the  veins  of  these  metals  rarely  appeared 
on  the  surface;  they  were  to  be  sought  for  and 
traced  through  frightful  depths,  where  very  often 
floods  of  water  stopped  the  minere,  and  seemed  to 
defeat  all  future  pursuits.  But  avarice  is  no  less  pa- 
tient in  undergoing  fatigues,  than  ingenious  in  find- 
ing expedients.  Bypuraps,  which  Archimedes  had 
invented  when  in  Egypt,  the  Romans  afterwards 
threw  up  the  ¥rater  out  of  these  pits,  and  quite  drain- 
ed them.  Numberless  multitudes  of  slaves  perished 
in  these  mines,  which  were  dug  to  enrich  their  mas- 
ten  ;  who  treated  them  with  me  utmost  barbarity 
forced  them  by  heavy  stripes  to  labour,  and  gave 
them  no  respite  ^ther  day  or  night 

Polybius,  as  ouoted  by  StraJ^,^  says,  that  in  his 
time,  upwaids  ot  forty  thousand  men  were  employed 
in  the  mines  near  JVoos  Carthago;  and  furnished 
the  Romans  every  da^  with  twenty-five  thousand 
drachmas,  or  8592.  7s.  Bd.* 

'  Lib.iv.  p.  Sl%.fcc. 

'  Diod.  I.  IV.  p.  SIC,  Ik.  *  Lib.  Hi.  p.  147. 

'  25,000  dracnnas. — An  Attic  drachma,  acoordinx  to  Dr. 
Bernard,  sssS^  EsgHsb  money «  ooBSsquently,  25,0(K>k 
859/.  7«.  6d. 
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HWrURT  OP  TBt  GAAITHAairaANa 


Wt  Bttt  not  be  miiriBed  to  seo  thoCwtiba«i» 
lius,  Moa  aftar  tiio  greatest  datets,  Madia*  fi£h 
cod  ntuneionB  annies  i^mb  into  the  field  f  fittiag  cot 
wgbty  fleet!,  mod  rapportiag,  at  a  greet  ezpeoee,  ibi 
Buy  7«en,  wera  earned  on  by  ttem  ia  fiuwdiateal 
ooootnea    But  it  euiet  efpear  lurprisiog  to  ue,  that 
theReBMne  abocOd  be  capable  of  doing  the  eame ; 
thej  wfaoee  revenecs  wen  veiy  inconeideiaUe  befoie 
thoie  great  eonqueeto  which  saluted  to  them  the 
ZBMt  powerful  nationa;  and  who  had  no  reeoavcee, 
wher  from  trade,  to  which   they  were   aheolote 
ibaDvers,  or  from  jgoki  or  eilver  mineey  which  wera 
venr  rarely  fooad  m  Italy,  in  caee  theto  were  ear : 
UM  die  ejq>enses  of  which  moat,  for  that  vecy  i^ 
•oa,  have  ewallowed  ap  all  the  pcefit.    The  Romana, 
-ntJieiru|al  and  simple  life  tbey  led.  in  theicieal 
for  the  pobLic  welfare^  and  their  love  tor  their  coua- 
iry,  poewaaed  funds  which  were  aot  less  ready  or 
«care  than  those  of  Carthage,  hut  at  the  same  time 
were  far  more  honourable  to  tbeir  nation. 


SECTION  VL— WAR, 
Carthaob  must  be  ooasideied  aa  a  tmdiag,  and,  at 
Ae  eame  time,  a  warlike  republic.  Its  genias  and 
fte  nature  of  its  geyemmeni  led  it  to  treffic ;  and  it 
jwcame  warlike,  firelL  from  the  necessity  the  Can- 
Ba^uiiane  were  under  of  defending  tfaeraeelyea 
•Ssust  (he  aeighbonring  natiooe,  and  afterwaida 
tnxn  a  deeu«  of  extending  their  commeroe  and  em* 
POB.  This  double  idea  gnree  us^  in  my  opinion,  the 
taie  plan  and  character  of  the  Carthaginian  republic. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  ita  cemmetce. 

The  military  power  ofthe  Carthaginians  consisted 
»  their  alliances  with  kings;  in  triboCary  nations, 
uom  which  they  drew  both  men  and  money;  in  some 
troops  raised  from  among  tbeir  own  citizens;  and  in 
nercenary  soldien  purcmtsed  of  neighbearing  states, 
without  being  themselves  eblised  to  lew  or  exercise 
ditoi,  because  they  were  already  well  diaeiplined  and 
inored  to  the  fiitigues  of  war;  they  making  choice, 
n  every  country,  of  such  troops  as  bad  the  greatest 
■erit  and  re|>utation*    They  drew  from  Numidia  a 
n^  bold,  impetuous^  and  indefatigable  cavalry^ 
^^h  formed  the  pnncipal  strength  of  their  armiee; 
nom  Che  Balearic  isles,  tne  most  expert  sliogem  in  the 
wocid ;  ffooB  Spain,  a  steady  end  invineiide  iofantiy ; 
from  the  coasts  of  Genoa  and  Qaol,  troops  of  ac- 
uowledpod  valour;  and  from  Qreece  itsel^soldiere 
ut  for  all  tha  vanooe  operations  of  war^  for  the  field 
Of  the  garrisons,  for  besiegng  or  defending  citiea 

la  this  manner  the  Carthaginians  sent  out  at  once 
Ijowerftil  amciies,  composed  of  soldien  which  were 
the  flower  oT  all  the  armies  in  the  uniyerse,  without 
depopulating  either  their  fields  or  cities  by  new  le- 
vies 'j  withoat  suspending  tbeir  aianu&ctures,  or  die* 
tsibmg  the  peaceable  artificer ;  widiout  interrupting 
tlMir  coaunerce,  or  weakening  their  navy.  By  venid 
blood  they  poesessed  themselves  of  provinces  and 
kiuodcaiis ;  and  made  other  nations  the  instruments 
^  that  grandeur  and  glory,  wi^  no  other  expense 
of  their  own  than  their  money ;  and  even  this  fur* 
aiahed  from  the  traffic  they  canned  on  with  foreign 
>tt}on& 

If  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  course  of  a  war,  sn»- 
t&ined  some  losses,  thoe  were  but  so  many  foreign 
accidents,  which  only  grazed,  as  it  were,  over  the 
body  ofthe  state,  but  chd  not  make  a  deep  wound  in 
the  bowels  or  heart  of  the  republic  These  losses 
*eie  speedily  repaired,  by  sums  arising  out  of  a 
floorishmg  eommeree,  aa  from  a  perpetual  sinew  of 
vir,  by  which  the  government  was  continually  rein- 
nieed  with  new  supplies  for  the  poichase  of  mei^ 
ttnary  fbreee,  who  were  ready  at  the  fint  summons. 
And  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  coasts  whieh  the 
Cartfaaginiaos  possessed,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  levy, 
ma  very  little  time,  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors 
m  rowers  lor  the  working  of  their  fleets,  and  to 
Jiecare  able  pilotB  and  expeneoced  captains  to  oon- 
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?"*  ^  **^  parts  were  ihitaitoiisly  brendit  to- 
gether, they  did  aot  ei&ere  by  any  natml,  in&iate. 
V^^JTZ^*-  NoeeaaaoB  sad  reeiprecal  mter! 
est  united  ^m  m  such  a  maaner,  as  to  frirm  a  solid 
and  aoallemble  body.  Not  one  indiyidnal  in  these' 
Merceaafy  amiee  was  sincerely  iatereeted  m  tfar 
saweM  of  measures,  srintte  prosperity  of  the  state. 

themselves  to  dangere with  equal  lesehitiens  (wm 
republic  which  thej  considered  ss  foreign,  iS which 
eonseqoenUy  was  uidiflbrent  to  them,  m  they  would 
naye  done  tor  their  native  oeaDtry,  whoee  happiness 
eomiUtutes  that  of  the  several  iimbere  wli^. 

wiiS  ^^^^^•''f  ^^^°*'  ^^  ^"»g»*  ^  "Glance 
with  the  Carthagmians  might  easily  be  detached 

fiom  their  interest,  either  by  thai  jealousy  which  the 
grandeur  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour  naturally  ex- 
cites ;  Of  by  the  hopes  of  reaping  greater  advantages, 
fromaaewfkiend;  or  by  the  fear  of  bemg  my^^ 
u  the  misfortunes  of  an  old  ally. 

The  tributaiy  nations,  impatient  under  the  weiaht 
Md  disgrace  of  a  yoke  which  had  been  foraed  um 
w  '»*«k"^,?««"»'*yfl»ttw«i  themselyes  with  the 
hopee  of  finding  one  less  gaUmg  in  changmg  their 
mastere ;  or,  in  case  servitude  was  anayoi£hto,  the 
choice  was  mdtfierent  to  them,  as  wUl  sppear  from, 
many  mstances  m  die  coone  of  this  history. 

#kJ^jT'*?^  ?*"*•»  ««cn«tonied  to  measorai 
their  fidelity  by  the  hugeness  or  eontinnanoe  of  their 
pay,  were  ever  ready,  on  the  least  diseontent,  or  tbe> 
•lightest  expectation  of  a  more  considerable  stipend,. 
to  dMert  to  the  enemy  with  whom  tbey  had  just  bel 
fore  foujght,  and  to  tam  their  aims  aouast  those  who* 
had  mviied  them  to  their  assirtance!?^ 

rhus  the  grandeur  of  the  Carthaginianebemfc  sua. 
tamed  only  by  these  foreigii  supports,  waashaken  tO' 
the  very  foimdation  when  tliy  w^re  oaee  takim 

^Lr.^^  1^^**  ^^^  happened  to  be  added  aa 
mterruptien  of  their  commeroe  (which  was  their  sols 
resource),  ansm^  from  the  loss  of  a  naval  eneaffo. 
ment,  they  unagined  themselves  to  be  on  the  Irak 
of  rmn,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  despondency 
and  despair ;  as  was  evidently  seen  at  the  end  of  tlik 
first  Punic  war. 

AriateUe,  in  the  treatises  where  he  shows  the  ad- 
vantages and  defects  of  the  gcysetement  of  Cavthaae.. 
finds  no  fauU  with  Its  koepina  ap  none  but  fore^ 
forces;  It  is  therefore  probable,,  that  the  Carthan* 
nmns  did  not  faU  into  this  practice  till  a  long  timO' 
alter.  But  the  rebellions  which  harassed  Carthaca 
in  its  later  yeare,  ought  to  haye  taught  its  citixen, 
tiiat  no  miseries  are  comparable  to  those  of  a  govern, 
ment  which  is  supported  only  by  foraignera :  smco 
neiUnar  zeal,  security,  nor  obedieace,  can  be  expectr- 
ed  from  them.  "^ 

But  diia  was  not  the  case  with  the  republic  of 
Kome.  As  the  Romans  had  neither  trade  nor  money,, 
they  were  not  able  to  hire  forces;  m  oider  to  push  H 
their  conqueate  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  Qar* 
thaginians:  but  then,  as  they  procured  every  thing 
trom  withm  themselves,  and  as  all  the  parts  'of  the 
state  were  intimately  united ;  they  had  surer  resour- 
ces in  great  misfortunes  than  the  Carthaginians. 
And  for  this  reason  they  never  once  thought  of  sue- 
ing  for  peace  after  the  battle  of  Cann»,  as  the  Caiw 
thasinians  had  done  in  a  less  imminent  danger. 

The  Carthaginians  had,  besides,  a  body  of  troop- 
(which  was  not  very  numerous)  levied  from  amonfi 
their  own  citizens ;  and  this  was  a  kind  of  school,  in 
which  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  and  those  whose 
^lento  and  ambition  prompted  them  to  aspire  to  the 
first  dignities,  learned  the  'rudiments  of  the  art  of 
war.  From  among  these  were  selected  all  the  gene- 
ral onicere,  who  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  difler* 
ent  bodies  of  their  forces,  and  had  the  chief  command 
in  the  armies.    This  nation  was  too  jealous  and 

*  AaSyphax  aod  Msmssa* 
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pieioiM  to  «n^loyforei|^  geneimls.  Bat  they  were 
not  80  diatrustiul  of  thoir  own  citixens  aa  Rome  and 
Athens ;  for  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  same  time  that 
thejr  invested  them  with  great  power,  did  not  euard 
against  the  abuse  they  might  make  of  it  in  order  to 
oppress  their  country.  The  command  of  armies  was 
neither  annual,  nor  limited  to  any  time,  as  in  the  two 
republics  aboVe*mentioned.  Many  generals  held 
th^ir  commissions  for  a  great  number  of  years,  either 
till  the  war  or  their  lives  ended;  though  they  were 
still  accountable  to  the  commonwealth  for  their  con- 
duct ;  and  liable  to  be  recalled,  whenever  a  real  fiiult, 
a  misfortune,  or  the  saperior  interest  of  a  cabal,  lur* 
nished  an  opportunity  tor  it 

SECTION  YII.— ARTS  AKD  SCIENCES.         ' 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Carthaginians  renounced 
entirely  the  gjpry  which  results  from  study  and 
knowledge.  The  sending  of  Masinissa,  son  of  a 
powerful  king,'  thither  for  education,  gives  us  room 
to  believe  that  Carthage  was  provided  with  an  excel- 
lent schooL  The  great  Hannibal,*  who,  in  all  re- 
spects, was  an  ornament  to  that  city,  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  polite  literature,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. Mago,*  another  very  celebrated  general,  did 
as  much  honour  to  Carthage  by  his  pen  as  by  his  vic- 
tories. He  wrote  twenty-eight  volumes  upon  hus- 
bandry, which  the  Roman  senate  had  in  such  esteem, 
that  after  the  taking  of  Carthage^  when  they  present- 
ed the  African  princes  with  the  libiaries  found  there 
(another  proof  that  learning  was  not  enti^ly  banish- 
ed from  Carthage,)  they  vave  orders  to  ^ave  these 
books  translated  into  Latin/  thoushCato  hau  before 
/written  his  books  on  that  subieet  There  is  still  ex- 
tant* a  Greek  version  of  a'  treatise  drawn  up  by 
Haano  in  the  PtHiic  tonj^e,  relating  to  a  voyage  he 
made  (by  order  of  the  senate)  with  a  considerable 
fleet  round  Africa,  for  the  settlins  of  difierent  colo- 
nies in  that  part  of  the  world.  Tnis  Hanno  is  be- 
lieved to  be  more  ancient  than  that  person  of  the 
same  name,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Agathocles. 

Clitomachus,*  called  in  the  Punic  language  Asdru- 
nal,  was  a  great  philosopher.  He  suocMded  the 
famous  Cameades,  whoee  disciple  he  had  been ;  and 
maintained  in  Athens  the  honour  of  the  Academic 
seet.  Cicero  says,*  that  he  was  a  more  sensible 
man,  and  fonder  of  study,  than  the  Carthaginians 
generally  ave.  He  wrote  several  books  :*  in  one  of 
which  he  composed  a  piece  to  console  the  unhappy 
citisens  of  Carthage,  who,  by  the  ruin  of  their  city, 
were  reduced  to  slavOTy. 

I  mivht  rank  among,  or  rather  place  at  the  head  of. 
the  wnters  who  have  adorned  Africa,  the  celebrated 
Terence ;  himself  singly  being  capable  of  reflecting 
infinite  honour  on  his  country  bv  the  fame  of  his  pro- 
ductions, if,  on  this  account,  Carthage,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  ought  not  to  be  less  eonsiderod  as  his  coun- 
try than  Rome,  where  he  was  educated,  and  acquired 
tMt  purity  of  style,  that  delicacy  and  elegance,  which 
have  gained  him  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding 
ages.  It  is  supposed,*  that  he  was  carried  off*  when 
an  infant,  or  at  least  very  youns,  by  the  Nnmidians 
in  their  incursions  into  the  Car3iasinian  territories, 
during  the  war  carried  on  between  uese  two  nations, 
from  the  condusion  of  the  second,  to  the  besinning 
of  the  third,  Punic  war.  He  was  sold  for  a  Aave  to 
Tercntius  Luoanus,  a  Roman  senator;  who,  after 

^  King  of  the  Mamjrlians  in  Africa. 
'  Nepos  in  vitA  Annibalia. 

*  Cie.  i.  i.  De  oral.  n.  S49.    nin.  1.  rriii.  e.  S. 

^  These  booki  were  written  by  Mago  in  the  Funic  la»- 

Eiage,  and  translated  into  Oreek  by  Castius  Dionjrsiut  of 
tica,  from  whose  vernon,  we  may  probably  suppose,  the 
Latin  was  made. 

*  Yost,  de  ETist.  Gr.  1.  iv. 

*  Plut.  de  fort.  Alex.  p.  328.    DioK.  ImBtU  in  Clitom. 

*  Clilomachus,  homo«t  acutos  ut  PiBnus,  et  valdft  itudi- 
esitt  ae  dilij^ens.    Aeadem,  QueiC.  1.  iv.  n.  98. 

'Tusc^usaLLiii.B.M.  *  Busu  in  rit.  Terent. 


giviiig  him  an  ocdlent  edueation,  g^e  Urn  his  li* 

berty  and  called  him  by  his  own  name,  as  was  then 
the  custom.  He  was  united  in  a  very  strict  friend* 
ship  with  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  and  Laslius: 
sna  it  was  a  common  report  at  Rome,  that  he  baa 
the  assistance  of  these  two  great  men  in  compowng 
his  pieces.  The  poet,  so  far  from  endeavounnfi  to 
stifle  a  report  so  disadvantageous  to  him,  maoe  a 
merit  of  iL  Only  six  of  his  comedies  are  extant 
Some  authors,  on  the  authority  of  Suetonius  (the 
writer  of  his  life),  say,  that  in  his  return  from  Greece, 
whither  he  had  made  a  voyage,  he  lost  a  hundrea 
and  eight  comedies,  which  he  had  translated  from 
Menander,  and  could  not  survive  an  accident  which 
must  naturally  afflict  him  in  a  sensible  manner :  but 
this  incident  is  not  very  well  founded.  Be  this  as  it 
miiy,  he  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  594,  under  the 
consulship  of  Cneius  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  M. 
Fulvius,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  oons^ 
quently  he  was  kwm  anno  560. 

It  must  yet  be  confessed,  notwithstanding  idl  we 
have  said,  that  there  ever  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
learned  men  in  Carthage,  since  it  nardly  frimisfaed 
three  or  four  writers  of  reputation  in  upwards  of  se* 
ven  hundred  years.  Although  the  Carthaginians  held 
a  correspon<lence  with  Greece  and  the  most  civilized 
nations,  yet  this  did  not  excite  them  to  borrow  their 
learviing,  as  being  foreign  to  their  views  of  trade  and 
rommerce.  Eloquence,  poetry,  history,  seem  to  have 
been  little  known  among  them.  A  Cartha^niaa 
philosopher  was  consideral  as  a  sort  of  prodigy  by 
the  learned.  What  then  would  an  astronomer  or  m 
geometrician  have  been  thought  ?  I  know  not  in  what 
esteehi  physic,  which  is  so  fighly  useful  to  life,  was 
held  at  Carthage ;  or  juiispnuence,  so  necessary  to 
society. 

As  works  of  wit  were  generally  had  in  so  much 
disremd,  the  education  of  youth  must  necessarU/ 
have  heen  very  imperfect  and  unpofished.  In  Car- 
thage, the  study  and  knowlet^e  of  youth  were  for 
the  inost  part  confined  to  writmg,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, and  the  bujring  and  selling  goods;  in  m 
word,  to  whatever  related  to  traffic.  But  polite  learn- 
ing, history  and  philosophy,  were  in  uttie  reputo 
amonff  them.  These  were  in  later  years  even  pro- 
hibitea  by  the  laws,  which  expressly  forbade  any 
Carthaginian  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue,  lest  it  migiiC 
qualify  them  for  carrying  on  a  dangerous  correspond- 
ence with  the  the  enemy,  either  by  letter  or  word  of 
mouth.** 

Now  what  could  be  expected  fiwn  such  a  east  of 
mind?  Accordingly  there  was  never  seen  amon^ 
them  that  elegance  of  behaviour,  that  ease  and  com- 
placency of  manners,  and  those  sentiments  of  virtue 
which  are  generally  the  fruits  of  a  liberal  educatioit 
in  all  civilized  nations.  The  small  number  of  great 
men  which  this  nation  has  produced,  must  therefore 
have  owed  their  merit  to  the  felicity  ot  their  geniua,  to 
the  singularity  of  their  talents,  and  a  long  experience, 
without  any  creat  assistance  uom  cultivation  and  in- 
struction. Hence  it  was,  that  the  merit  of  the  jsreat- 
est  men  of  Carthage  was  sullied  by  ^reat  &iun^, 
low  vices,  and  cruel  passions ;  and  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  any  conspicuous  vrrtne  among  them  without 
some  blemish  j  with  any  virtue  of  a  noble,  generous, 
and  amiable  kind,  and  supported  by  enlightened  smd 
Btesdy  principles,  such  as  is  every  where  found  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  reader  will  perceive 
that  I  here  speak  only  of  the  heathen  virtues,  and 

**  Factum  senatds  eonsaltum  nequis  pottea  Carthagin. 
entis  aut  Uteris  Gnecis  aut  sennoni  ntuderet;  ne  aut  loqot 
cam  hoste,  aut  scribere  sine  inteqirete  poeseU  Jwrtm.  1. 
XX.  c.  5.  Justin  ascribes  the  reasoa  of  this  law  t»a  ire«« 
■onable  correspondence  between  o»n  Suniatus^  a  poweHul 
Carthaflinian,  and  Dionysius  the  Tyiant  of  Sieify ;  th«  for* 
mer,  by  letters  written  in  Greek  (which  afterwards  felt  into 
the  hands  of  the  CarthsKinians),  having  inibrmed  the  ty^. 
rant  of  the  war  designecT against  him  by  biseountry,  ovt  ot 
hatred  to  Hanno  the  ^tfef»L  tn««faoai  he  was  an  snsnv* 
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90mAlf  to  As  idea  wUch  Hm  Tngum  eBtevtained 
of  tiMin* 

I  meet  with  as  lew  toomiinBOte  of  their  elull  in 
•Its  of  a  leea  noble  and  neceeeazv  kind,  as  painting 
ind  Bcolptiire.  I  find,  indeed,  that  theyliad  plun- 
dered  their  eoncpiered  nations  of  a  great  many  woike 
in  both  these  kinds :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
themseiTSs  had  prodnced  many. 

From  what  hss  been  said,  one  cannot  help  oonelud- 

\ngt  that  traflKc  was  the  predominant  inclination,  and 

dw  peculiar  characteiistic  of  the  Carthacinians;  that 

H  fenned,  in  a  manner,  the  basis  of  the  state,  the 

nol  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  grand  spring 

wtech  ^Te  motion  to  all  their  enterprises.    Tne 

Cart^Higintans,  in  general,  were  skilful  merchants ; 

'employed  wholly  in  traffic ;  excited  strongly  bv  the 

desire  of  gain,  and  esteeming  nothing  but  riches : 

direetmg   all  ^^r  talents,  and  olacin^  their  chief 

glory,  in  amsssing  them ;  thougli  at  the  same  time 

Oiey  scarce  knew  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 

designed,  or  how  to  use  them  in  a  noble  or  worthy 

Dsnner. 

SECTION  Vni^ — TBB  CBASACTBR,  MAlfWBRS,  AND 
qOALITlBS  or   THB  CARTHAGINIANS. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  Tarious  qualities  which 
Cicero*  assigns  to  different  nations,  as  their  dis- 
tinguiriiing  oiaiacteristics,  he  dechures  that  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  be  craft,  skill,  address,  industry, 
conning,  caUidUeu ;  which  doubtless  appeued  in  war, 
but  was  •  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  rest  of  their 
conduct ;  and  this  was  joined  to  another  quality  that 
bears*  a  Tonr  near  relation  to  it,  and  is  still  less  re- 

5 stable.  Graft  and  cunninf  lead  naturally  to  lying, 
uplicity,  and  breach  of  faim ;  and  these,  by  accus- 
toming^ the  mind  insensibly  to  be  less  scrupulous  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  the  means  for  compassuig  its 
dengns,  prepare  it  for  the  basest  tirauds  and  the  most 
perMious  actions.  This  was  also  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Carthaginians  ;*  and  it  was  so  noto- 
rious, that  to  signify  any  retnarl^U  diikunethfj  it  was 
usual  to  call  it  Funic  foUh,  fides  Puniea ;  and  to  de- 
note a  krurvUh,  deceUfiU  dwpostNon,  no  expression  wss 
thought  more  proper  and  emphatical  than  this,  a 
Car&offinian  dipositioiu  Pwnicum  ingeniwn. 

An  excessive  thirst  for  amassing  wealth,  and  an 
inordinate  love  of  gain,  generally  gave  occasion  in 
Carthage  to  the  committing  base  and  unjust  actions. 
One  single  example  will  prove  this.  During  a  truce, 
granted  by  Scipio  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
Carthaginians,  some  Roman  vessels,  being  driven  by 
a  storm  on  the  coasts  of  Carthage,  were  seized  by 
order  of  the  senate  and  people,*  who  eould  not  suffer 
to  tempting  a  prey  to  escape  them.  Thev  were  re- 
solved to  get  money,  thoogn  the  manner  or  acquiring 
it  were  ever  so  scandalous.  The  inhabitants  of  Car- 
thage, even  in  St.  Austin^s  time  (as  that  Father  in- 
&mis  us^,  showed,  on  a  particular  occasion,  that  they 
stlU  retained  part  of  this  characteristic.^ 

^  Qnam  volomoi  liofct  ipsi  not  amemui,  tamen  nee  no- 
Bkero  Hispanoa,  nee  robore  Oalloc,  nee  calliditate  Pasnoe, 
fcc  aed  ptecate  ac  reliffiooe^&c  omnet  gentes  natiopesque 
■QDeravinHis.     J)e  Jbnup.  iZeap.  n.  19. 

^  Carthaf^enaefl  iraudulenti  et  mendaces  multia  et 
variia  nercatonun  advenaruinque  serraonibus  ad  atudium 
Ailendi  qu«sCOs  cupiditate  vocabaatnr.  Cie,  oraU  iL  in 
BulL  0.94. 

*  Magistralufl  senatum  vocare,  populus  in  cnriie  vestibu* 
Jo  fremere^  ne  tanta  ex  ocutis  manisboaque  amitteretur 
pnoda.     Consensum  e«t  ut,  ftc.  Liv.  I.  xxz.  n.  S4. 

*  A  naooniebank  bad  promised  the  citizens  of  Carthage 
to  discover  to  them  their  most  secret  thoughts,  in  case  they 
would  comot  on  a  day  appointed,  to  hear  him.  Being  aU 
Biei,  ^e  told  them,  they  were  desirous  to  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear.  £very  num  s  conscience  pleaded  ^wlty  to  the 
charsie ;  aad  the  mountebank  was  dismissed  witn  applause 
and  uu^ter.  VtU  tmltu  tnure,  «l  care  vemUre;  m  quo 
^  '  '    I  seemd  omntt  tamen  eonadmdaa  invtnerwU 

€ra  tt  tmmen  impnmisa  diemti  ad$Hinbi&  jfSwors 
&m  August.  U  aiL  de  Triniu  €•  9b 


But  these  wers  not  the  only  blemishes  and  &iilti 
of  the  Carthfginians.*  They  had  something  austere 
and  savage  in  their  disposition  and  ganius,  a  oaui^ty 
uid  imperious  air,  a  sort  of  ferocitv,  which,  in  tfa« 
first  transports  of  passion,  was  dead  to  both  reason 
and  remonstrances,  and  plunged  brutaUv  into  the  ufc* 
most  excesses  of  violence.  The  people,  cowardly 
and  ffTovelling  under  apprehensions,  were  proud  and 
erueiin  their  transports :  at  the  same  time  that  they 
trembled  under  their  majgistrates,  they  were  dreaded 
in  their  turn  by  their  miserable  vassals.  In  this  wt 
see  the  difference  which  education  makes  between 
one  nation  and  another.  The  Athenians^  whose  city 
was  always  considered  as  the  centre  df  learning, 
were  naturally  jealous  of  their  authority,  and  difficiut 
to  govern  ;  but  still,  a  fund  of  good  nature  and  hu- 
manity made  them  compassionate  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  snd  be  mdulgent  to  the  errors  of  thc^  leaders. 
Cleon  one  day  desired  the  assembly,  in  whidi  he  pre* 
sided,  to  break  up,  because,  as  he  told  them,  he  had 
a  sacrifice  to  oner,  and  friends  to  entertain.  The 
people  only  laughed  at  the  request,  and  immediately 
separated.  Sucn  a  liberty,  says  Plutarch,  at  Car- 
thage, would  have  cost  a  man  his  Ufe. 

Livy*  makes  a  like  reflection  with  ngud  to  Te- 
rentius  Varra  That  general,  on  his  return  to  Rome 
after  the  battle  of  CaniiB,  which  had  been  lost  by  his 
ill  conduct,  was  met  by  persons  of  all  orders  of  the 
state,  at  some  distance  firon^  Rome ;  and  thanked  by 
them,  for  his  not  havmg  despaired  of  Uie  commoB- 
wealth ;  who,  savs  the  nistonan,  had  he  been  a  ge> 
neral  of  the  Carthaginians,  must  have  expected  the 
most  severe  ptmismnent:  Cut,  ti  CmikMginmtium 
duetor  fuisnt,  nikU  rteuBondnm  m^ieU  fanL  In- 
deed, a  court  was  established  at  Carthage,  where  the 
generals  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  theur 
conduct ;  and  they  all  were  made  responsible  for  the 
events  of  the  war.  Ill  success  was  punished  thenre 
as  a  crime  against  the  state ;  and  whenever  a  general 
lost  a  battle,  he  was  almost  sure,  at  his  return,  of 
ending  his  Ufe  upon  ajgibbet  8ucb  was  the  furious, 
cruel,  and  barbarous  disposition  of  the  Carthsginians, 
who  were  alwavs  ready  to  shed  the  blood  of  then 
citizens  as  well  as  of  foreigners.  The  unheard-ol 
kHtures  which  they  made  Regulus  sufier,  are  a  man* 
ifest  proof  of  this  assertion ;  and  thor  history  will 
furnish  us  with  such  instances  of  it,  as  jie  not  to  ba 
read  without  horror. 


PART  II. 


THE  BI8T0RT  OP  TOE  CARTHAaniUMa 

The  interval  of  time  between  the  foundation  of 
Carthage  and  its  ruin,  mcluded  seven  hundred  years, 
and  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first,  which 
is  much  the  longest  and  the  least  known  (as  is  or- 
dmary  with  the  beginnings  of  all  states),  extends  to 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  takes  up  five  hun<hed  and 
eighty-two  years.  The  second,  which  ends  at  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  contains  but  a  himdzed  and 
_i_L.       years. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TBB  rOVNDATlON  OF  CAETHAOB,  AND  ITS  AOOaAin>« 
IZKMBNT  TILL  THE  TIME  OF  THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAIl.s 

Carthage  in  Africa  was  a  colony  fix>m  Tyre,  the 
most  renowned  city  at  that  time  for  commerce  in  the 
world.  Tyre  had  long  before  transplanted  into  that 
country  another  colony,  which  built  Utica,''  made  fa 

*  Plut.  de  gen.  Rep.  p.  799.        *  Lib.  xxiL  n.  61. 

^  Uika  H  Carthago^  ambm  mdjft^  amlm  a  PhmmeSbm 
cmditrnzillafato  Catonu  inngrtUf  hmo  mu.  Pompon. 
Mel.  c.  B7.  Utica  and  Carthage,  both  famous,  and  both 
built  by  PhoNiicUuiB ;  the  first  renowned  ^y  Gato*s  late  the 
last  bv  its  own 
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mmmhf  te^^alfcof  tbe  mcmicI  Csto,  who  for  ftis 
MMon  IS  ifenemlly  called  Cato  Uticomip. 

Aathon  diaame  vwf  much  with  regard  to  the  «na 
•r  the  feandatiCHi  of  Carthai^*  It  is  a  dtflkult 
matter,  and  not  Tery  material,  to  reeoncile  them ;  at 
least,  agroeabiy  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  me,  it  is 
tnffieient  to  know,  within  a  few  years,  the  time  in 
irhich  that  dty  was  boilt. 

Carthage  existed  a  little  above  seven  hundred 
years.'  ft  was  destroyed  nnder  the  consulate  of  On. 
Lentalus,  and  L.  Munumus,  the  603d  year  of  Rome, 
8969th  of  the  World,  and  145  before  Christ.  The 
foundation  of  it  may  therefore  be  fixed  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3158,  wiwn  Joaah  was  kin^  of  Juoah,  98 
years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  aid  846  before 
our  Saviour. 

The  foundation  of  Carthage  is  ascribed  to  Elisa : 
a  Tynan  fHrineees,  bettor  known  by  the  name  of  Dido.* 
Ithobal,  king[of  Tyre,and  fatberof  the  famous  Jezebel, 
called  in  Scripture  Ethbaal,  was  her  mat  grand  ia* 
ther.  She  married  her  near  relation  Acerbas,  called 
otherwise  Sicharbas  and  Sicbeus,  an  extremely  rich 

?iince,  and  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  was  her  brother, 
'his  piinoe  Laving  put  Sicheos  to  death,  in  order 
that  he  misfat  have  an  opportunity  of  seizing  his  hn- 
mense  weuth.  Dido  eluded  the  cruel  avarice  of  her 
brother,  by  withdrawing  secretly  with  all  her  dead 
husband's  treasures.  After  havmg  long  wandered, 
she  at  last  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  M^terranean. 
in  the  gulf  where  Utica  stood,  and  in  the  country  oi 
Africa,  properly  so  called,  distant  almost  fideen  miles* 
Irom  Tunis,  so  fiunons  at  this  time  for  its  corsaire, 
and  there  settled  with  her  few  followers,  after  havuig 
purchased  some  lands  fixmi  the  inhabitants  of  ibe 
country. 

Many  of  the  neighbouring  people,  invited  by  the 
prospect  of  lucre,  repaired  thither  to  sell  to  these 
new  comers  the  necessaries  of  Ufe ;  and  shortly  after 
incofporated  themselves  with  theuL  These  inhabi- 
tsnti,  who  had  been  thus  gathered  from  difieient 
places,  soon  grew  very  numerous.  The  citizens  of 
Utiea,  considering  tbem  as  their  countrymen,  and  as 
descended  from  the  same  common  stock,  deputed  en- 
yoys  with  yery  considerable  presents,  and  exhorted 
them  to  build  a  city  in  the  place  where  they  had  first 
Settled.  The  natives  of  the  country,  from  me  esteem 
and  respect  firequently  shown  to  'strangers,  did  as 
much  on  their  part  Thus  all  thinfis  conspiring  with 
Dido's  views,  she  built  her  dty,  wmch  was  charged 
with  the  payment  of  sn  annual  tribute  to  the  Africans 
for  the  ground  it  stood  upon :  aad  called  Carthada, 
*  or  Carthage,  a  name  that,  in  the  Phoenician  and 
Hebrew  tongues  (which  have  a  great  affinity),  signi- 
fies the  New  CHy.  It  is  said,  t&t  vriien  the  foundap- 
tioos  were  dug,  a  horse's  head  was  found,  which  was 
thooeht  a  gooo  omen,  and  a  oresage  of  the  future 
warlike  genius  of  that  people.* 

*  Our  countryman  Howd  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
three  different  accounts  of  the  foundatiou  of  Carthage,  in 
the  following  manner.  He  says,  that  the  town  consisted  of 
three  parts,  tiz,  Cothon,  or  the  Port  and  buildinss  a^oin- 
»g  to  It,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  first  bcuit ;  Mefi;a-> 
ra,  built  next,  and,  in  respect  to  Cothon,  called  the  New 
Town,  or  Karthada;  and  Byrsa,  or  the  citadel,  built  last 
of  all,  and  probably  by  EHdo. 

Cothon,  to  agree  with  Appian,  was  built  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  taking  of  Troy ;  Megara^  to  correspond  with 
Rusehus,  was  ouilt  a  hundred  snd  ninetyfour  years  later ; 
Byrsa,  to  agree  with  Menander  (cited  by  Josophus),  was 
built  a  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  after  Megara. 

*  Lit.  EiHt.  1.  ii. 

'  Justin.  1.  xriii.  c.  4—6.    App.  de  beBo  Pun.  p.  I. 
fitrab.  1.  xvii.  p,  8S2.    Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  6. 
«  ISO  stadia     Strab.  I.  xtv.  p.  687. 

*  Kartha  Hadath^  or  Hadtha. 

*  fiflfodere  loco  signum,  quod  regia  Juno 

M onstrarat,  caput  acris  eqoi ;  nam  sic  (ore  bello 
Egregiam,  et  fiunlem  victupersecuU  gentem. 

Ftr^.^n.LL447. 
ne  Tynua  landing  near  tiiis  holy  ground. 
And  diggug  here^  a  prosperous  omen  found : 


ThbfcnrasHwvs  sHofiMids  Started  bf  hnhssb 
king  of  Oetulia,  and  threatened  vrith  a  war  in  ease 
of  reilisaL  Dido,  who  had  boold  lienwif  by  an  oSth 
not  to  consent  to  a  seeond  marriage,  beiitf  intiapaMs 
of  violating  the  &ith  Ae  had  Sworn  to  8irhi»HS,  de* 
sired  ttsae  for  dehberation,  and  for  suppeasing  the 
manes  sif  her  first  hnulMnd  bj  saodnoe.  Havmg 
thereibre  ordered  a  nile  to  be  raised,  she  ascended  it  x 
and  drawing  out  a  oagger  which  she  had  ooaeeaied 
tmder  her  rm,  stabbed  herMlf  with  it* 

Virgil  has  made  a  great  alteration  io  this  historyi 
by  supposing  that  i&neas,  his  hero,  was  contempeiary 
with  TMo,  though  there  was  an  interval  m  near 
three  centuries  between  the  one  and  the  other ;  Cai^  ' 
thage  being  built  three  hundred  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy.  This  liberty  is  very  eieusable 
in  a  poet,  who  is  not  tied  to  the  scrupulous  accuracy 
of  an  historian  ;  and  we  admire,  with  great  reasoQi 
the  judgment  which  he  has  shown  in  his  plan,  when, 
to  interest  the  Romans  (for  whom  he  wrote)  in  his 
subject,  he  has  the  art  of  introducing  into  it  the  im* 
placable  hatred  which  subsisted  between  Carthage 
and  Rome,  and  ingeniously  deduces  the  original  ofit 
ftom  the  very  remote  Ibundation  of  those  two  rival 
cities. 

Carthage,  whose  beginnings,  as  we  have  observed, 
were  very  weak  at  first,  grew  larger  by  insensible 
degrees,  in  the  oountiy  where  it  was  founded  But 
ite  dominion  was  not  Ions  confined  to  Africa.  This 
ambitions  dty  extended  her  conqueste  into  Europe, 
invaded  Saramia,  made  herself  mistress  of  a  great 
part  of  Sicily,  and  reduced  to  her  subjection  amiost 
the  whole  of  Spain ;  and  having  sent  out^  powerful 
colonies  into  all  quarters,  enjoyra  the  empire  of  the 
seas  for  more  than  six  hundred  years ;  ana  formed  a 
stete  which  was  able  to  dispute  pre-eminence  with 
the  greatest  empires  of  the  world,  by  her  wealth,  her 
commerce,  her  numerous  armies,  her  formidable 
fleete,  and,  above  all,  by  the  courage  and  ability  of 
her  captains.  The  dates  and  drcumstanoes  of  many 
of  these  conqueste  are  little  known.  I  shall  take 
but  a  transient  notice  of  them,  in  order  to  enable  my 
readers  to  form  some  idea  of  the  countries,  which  wiU 
be  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

CcnqtusU  qf  the  Carthaginimu  in  J^fHea. 

The  first  wars  made  by  the  Carthaginians,  were  to 
free  themselves  from  the  annual  trilmte  which  they 
had  ensaeed  to  pav  the  Africans,  for  the  territory 
which  had  been  ceded  to  them.*  This  conduct  does 
them  no  honour,  as  the  settlement  was  granted  thein 
upon  condition  of  their  paying  a  tribute.  One  would 
be  apt  to  imagine,  that  they  were  desirous  of  coy«r« 
ing  the  obscurity  of  their  ori^nal,  by  abolishing  this 

From  under  earth  a  courser's  head  they  drew, 
Theirerowth  and  futtire  fortune  to  foreshow. 
This  fated  sign  their  foundress  Juno  gave, 
Of  a  soil  fniimil,  and  a  people  In^re.  Diydem. 

^  The  story,  as  it  is  told  more  at  targe  in  Jastis  (I.  xviii. 
c.  6.),  is  this : — ^larbas.  king  of  the  M aurifanians,  sending 
for  ten  of  the  princtpai  Carthaginians,  demanded  Dido  in 
marriage,  threatening  to  declare  war  against  her  incase  of 
a  refusal;  the  ambassadors  being  a&aid  to  deliTer  the 
message  of  larbas,  told  her  (with  Pmiuc  honttly)  Htai  h9 
toanledto  have  some  penon  »ent  Mm,  who  viat  eapaihU  of 
dvUinng  and  poti^ng  himttiftaid  kk  AfrwmM ;  hta  that  # 
then  one  no  pomkiHi^  ofjhuung  emy  dbtlbagmtoii,  who 
vomdd  be  toiUtng  io  quU  fa*  native  plaes  and  kindrei^ftr  thm 
eonoenation  tfBanarioHt,  who  were  at  wawtge  tmtke  mildeat 
heaete.  Here  the  queen,  with  indignation,  interrupting  thrnn, 
and  askins,  ifih^  were  not  ashamed  to  refkoe  Iwmg  m  f ■»# 
manner  wJudi  might  be  bene/tdal  to  titeir  eoanlry,  to  whidk 
they  eioed  even  IMr  Uveo?  they  th^  delivered  the  kifig^i 
message,  and  bid  her  eet  them  aveitem.  and  oaen/lee  hermlf 
to  her  amiary*9  wtAfere,  Dido^  t»ein^  tnus  etenaied,  calM 
on  Sichaeui  with  tean  and  laenentatiOBs,  and  answered,  flhat 
the  wmdd  go  where  the  fate  of  her  eify  oedled  her.  At  the 
expiration  of  throe  months,  ^  ascoMled  the  final  pile ;  nnd 
wtth  her  last  breath  told  the  spectaters,  that  she  wis  gesng 
to  her  hQsban<J^  as  they  had  ordered  her 
*  Justin.  L  IB*  c*  1* 
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proof  «f  it  But  ftcy  irera  not  wwactifiil  on  this 
ooetflon.  The  Africaiu  had  justice  on  their  side,  9nd 
therproepered  aocoidine'lj ;  the  war  being  termmat* 
cd  by  the  pa^rmeat  of  the  tribute. 

Tae  Carthagiiuaoa  aflerwards  carried  their  arm^ 
a^aiost  the  Moors  and  Numidiana,  and  fained  many 
conqaesta  orer  both.*  Being  now  emboldened  by 
these  happy  auocewes,  diey  aho^L  off  entirely  tKe 
Ciibate  which  gave  them  so  much  uneaainesa,*  and 
possessed  themselyes  of  a  great  part  of  Africa. 

About  this  time  there  arose  a  great  dispute  between 
Carthage  and  Cyrene,  on  the  subject  or  their  respec- 
tive timita.'  Cyrene  was  a  yeiy  powerful  city,  situated 
OB  the  Mediterranean,  towards  the  greater  Syrtis, 
and  bad  been  built  by  Battus,  the  Lacedflemonion. 

It  was  agreed  on  each  side,  that  two  young  men 

shoold  set  out  at  the  same-  time,  from  either  city ; 

and  that  the  place  of  their  meeting  should  be  tiie 

common   boundary  of  both  statea.     The  Cartha^i- 

oians  (these  were  two  brothers  named  Phiheni)  mde 

tbe  most  haste;  and  their  antagonists  pretending 

that  foul   play  had  been  uaed,  and  that  the  two 

brothers  had  set  out  before- the  time  appointed,  re- 

fased  to  stand  to  the  agreement,  unless  the  two 

brothers  <to  remove  all  suspicion  of  unfair  dealing) 

would  consent  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  place  where 

tb^  had  met    They  acquiesced  with  the  proposal ; 

ana  the  Carthitginiana  erected  on  the  spot,  two  altars 

to  their  memories,  and  paid  them  divine  honours  in 

fbeir  city  ;  and  from  that  time  the  place  was  'called 

the  altars  of  the  Philsni,  Are  Pnilenonim,^  and 

served  as  the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  empire, 

which  extended  from  thence  to  the  pillm  of  Hercules. 

ConqneHt  a/  tke  Cartkagdniant  in  SardinU^  ^. 

Histsry  doea  not  inform  us  exactly,  either  of  the 
time  when  the  Caithaginianfl  enterea  Sardinia,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  tney  got  possession  of  it  This 
island  was  of  great  use  to  toem  ;*  and,  during  all 
Iheir  wars,  supplied  them  abundantly  with  provi- 
fiiona.  It  is  separated  from  Corsica  only  by  a  strait  of 
about  three  leagues  in  breadth.  The  metropolis  of 
the  southern  and  most  fertile  part  of  it,  was  Caralis 
or  Calaria,  now  called  Cagliari.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  Cartb^nians,  the  natives  withdrew  to  the  moun- 
tains in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  which  are 
almost  inaccessible^  ai:^  whence  the  enemy  could  not 
disbdge  them. 

The  Cartha^nians  seized  likewise  on  the  Balearic 
islea,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca.  Port  Ma^ 
hon  {Partus  Magonis),  ih  the  latter  island,  was  so 
called  from  Ma^  a  Cartha^nian  general,  who  first 
made  use  of  fluiofortified  it  It  is  not  known  who  this 
Mago  was  ;*  but  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was 
Hannibal's  brother.  This  harbour  is,  at  this  day,  one 
-of  the  most  considerable  in  the  Mediterranean. 

These  isles^  furnished  the  Carthaginians  with  the 
most  expert  stingers  in  the  world,  who  did  them  great 
service  la  battles  ^d  sieges.^  They  slang  mrge 
stones  of  above  a  pound  weight ;  and  sometimes 
threw  leaden  buuets,'  with  so  much  violence,  that 
they  would  pierce  even  the  strongest  helmets,  shields, 
and  euirmsses  ;  and  were  so  dexterous  in  their  aim, 
that  they  scarce  ever  missed  the  mark.     The  in- 

*  Ih.  cap.  S. 

'  A£ri  eooapolsi  stipesdium  urbis  eon  lite  Carthaginiei^ 
nbas  renittere.    Ju^n,  1.  riz.  c.  t, 

*  Balkist  de  beUo  Juguith.  n.  77.  Yaler.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  6. 

*  Thass  altars  were  not  standing  in  Straho's  time.  Some 
isographets  think  Areadia  to  be  tiie  city  which  was  an- 
eiemy  called  Phil|Bnoram  Ara ;  but  others  believe  it  was 
Naisa  or  Taiai  situated  a  little  west  of  Arcadia,  in  the  ndf 
ofSidra. 

*  Straf>.  kT.p.tS4.    Died.  1.  v.  p.  2M. 

*  liv.  L  smb.  a.S7. 

'  Died.  L  v.  p.  488.  and  U  six.  p.  74t.    liv.  loeo.  eitato. 
e  n ts  ^^^^^  ^SM  fiamlky  «t  sttriM  o&is,  vtte 


VM^  discillaf ;  i  «.  The  ball,  when  thrown  from  the  slings 
dissolfcs  ;  and,  by  the  friction  of  the  air,  mas  aa  if  it  was 
bfiss.    &Ma»iiral.<^i4MtLii.cft7. 


habitaAts  of  these  islands  were  accostoaied  from  their 
infrmcy  to  handle  the  sling :  for  which  purpose  th«4r 
mothers  placed  on  the  bou^  of  a  hi^  tre&  the  piecs 
of  bread  designed  tor  their  chikirea's  braikfast,  who 
were  not  allowed  a  morsel  till  they  had  brought  it 
down  with  their  slings.  From  this  praotk^e,  these 
islands  were  called  jE^eares  and  Gymnaaie  by  the 
Greeks;'  because  the  inhabitants  used  to  exercias 
themselves  so  early  in  slinging  of  stones.** 

Ccnqueatt  of  tke  CartkaginiaM  in  Bpahu 

Before  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  these  conquests.  I 
think  it  proper  to  eive  my  readers  some  idea  of  Spain. 

Spain  is dividedinto tnree parts,  Boetica, Lusitania, 
Tarraconcnais'* 

Bcetica,  so  called  from  the  river  Bcstis'^was  the 
southern  division  of  it,  and  comprehended  the  present 
kingdom  of  Grenada,  Andalusia,  part  of  New  Cas- 
tile, and  Estremadura.  Cadis^  called  by  the  ancienta 
Gades  and  Gadira,  is  a  town  situated  in  a  small  island 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  western  coast  of  Andalusia, 
about  nine  leagues  from  Gibraltar.  It  is  well  Irttown," 
that  Henmles,  having  extended  his  conquests  to  this 
place,  hoJited,  from  the  supposition  that  he  was  come 
to  the  extremity  of  the  wund.  He  here  erected  two 
pillaiB,  as  monuments  of  his  victories,  pursuant  to  the 
custom  of  that  age.  The  place  has  always  nstained 
the  name,  though  time  has  <)uite  destroyed  theee  pil- 
lars. Authors  are  divided  in  opinion,  with  regard  to 
the  place  where  these  pillars  were  erected.  &etica 
was  the  most  fruitful,  the  wealthiest,  and  most  popu* 
lous,  part  of  Spain.'*  It  contained  two  hundred  citiesi 
and  was  inhabited  by  the  Turdetani.  or  TurdulL  On 
the  banks  of  the  Boetis  stood  three  large  cities ;  Cas- 
tulo  towards  the  source;  Corduba  lower  down,  the 
native  place  of  Lucan  and  die  two  Senecas ;  Ustly, 
Hispalis.** 

Lusitania  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ocean,  ob 
the  north  by  the  river  Durius,**  and  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Anas.^''  Between  these  two  rivers  is  the  Tagus. 
Lusitania  was  what  is  now  called  Portugal,  with  part 
of  Old  and  New  Castile. 

Tarraoonensis  comprehended  the  rest  of  Spain,  that 
is,  the  kingdoms  of  Murcia  and  Valentia,  Uatsionia^ 
Arrason,  Navarre,  Biscay,  the  Asturias,  GWlicia,  the 
kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  two 
Castiles.  Tarraco,'*  a  very  consideraole  city,  gave  itf 
name  to  tliis  part  of  Spain.  Pretty  near  it  lay  Bar- 
dno.'*  Its  name  gives  rise  to  the  conjecture,  that  it 
was  built  by  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barca,  lather  of  tiio 
great  HannibaL     The  most   renowned  nations  of 

*  Slrab.  I.  ill.  p.  167. 

**  Bochart  derives  the  name  of  these  islands  from  two 
Phosaician  words,  BaaV-jare,  or  master  of  the  art  of  ^ing* 
ing.  This  strengthens  the  authority  of  Strabo,  vix.  that 
the  inhabitants  learned  their  art  from  the  Pboenicians, 
who  were  once  their  masters.    Z^cvjov^rac  iftorot  Xfyo^ru 

^<n»v  4a/v(4rc(  nriexw  ri(  k^owt.  And  this  is  stiH 
more  probable,  when  we  consider  that  both  the  Hebrews 
and  Phosnicians  excelled  in  this  art.  The  Balearian  slings 
would  annoy  an  enerajr  either  near  at  hand,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance. Every  slinger  carried  three  of  them  in  vrar.  One 
hung  from  the  neck,  a  second  from  the  waist,  and  a  third 
was  carried  in  the  hand.  To  this,  give  me  leave  to  add  two 
more  observations  (foreign  indeed  to  the  present  purpose, 
but  relating  to  these  isluids),  which  I  hope  will  not  be  nn- 
entertaining  to  the  reader.  The  6rst  is,  that  these  islands 
were  once  so  infested  with  rabbits,  that  the  inhabitants  of  it 
applied  to  Rome,  either  for  aid  against  them,  or  otherwise 
desired  new  habitatioDs,  Ufid>^\urBtu  vAp  frri  irAv  jiS«tfv 
Toirttvt  those  creatures  having  ejected  tnem  out  of  their  old 
ones.  Vide  Strab.  Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  56.  The  second  olkser* 
vation  is,  that  these  islanders  were  not  oidy  expert  sl'mgerai 
but  likewise  excellent  swimmers;  which  the;^  are  to  this 
davj  by  the  testimony  of  our  countryman,  Btddi^p^  ^bc^ 
in  ms  traveb  informs  ua,  that  being  becalmed  near  these 
islands,  a  womaa  swam  to  him  oat  of  one  «f  ihes^  with  a 
basket  of  froit  to  sell. 

"  Clover,  1.  iL  c  t.  "  Goadalquivar. 

»»  Strabo,  L  iii.  p.  171.  "  Ibid. p.  1S»— Ml 

^*  SeriUe.  ^*  Douro.        ^*  Guadiana. 

^*  Tarragon^         **  Barcelona. 
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Tamotmeittis  w«re,  the  Oeltibeii,  bejond  the  river 
Ibenis;*  the  Centabri,  where  Biacey  now  lies:  the 
CftipeUni,  whose  capital  was  Toledo;  theOretanL&c 
Spain,  abounding  with  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  peopled  with  a  martial  race  of  men,  had  sufficient 
to  excite  both  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Cartha^ 
ginians,  who  were  more  of  a  mercantile  than  of  a 
warlike  dispoeition,  from  the  veiy  genius  and  constita- 
tioo  of  their  republic.  Thcnr  doubtless  knew  that 
their  Phcenician  ancestors  (as  Diodorus*  relates), 
taking  advantage  of  the  happy  ignorance  of  the 
Spaniards,  with  regard  to  the  immense  riches  which 
were  hid  in  the  bowels  of  their  lands,  first  took  from 
them  these  precious  treasures,  in  exchange  for  com- 
modities of  httle  valu&  They  likewise  foresaw ,  that  if 
they  could  once  subdue  this  country,  it  would  furnish 
them  abundantly  with  well-disciplined  troops  &r  the 
conouest  of  other  nations,  as  actually  happened. 

Toe  occasion  of  the  Carthaginians  first  landing  in 
Spain,  was  to  assist  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiiz,  who 
were  invaded  by  the  Spaniards.'  That  city  was  a 
colony  irom  Tyre,  as  well  as  Utica  and  Carthage,  and 
even  more  ancient  than  either  of  them.  The  Tyrians 
having  built  it,  established  there  the  worship  or  Her- 
cules ;  and  erectecL  in  his  honour,  a  magnincent  tem- 
ple, which  became  famous  in  afieivages.  The  success 
of  this  first  expedition  of  the  C^thaginians  made 
them  desirous  of^  carrying  their  arms  into  Spain. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  in  what  period  they  entered 
Spain,  nor  how  far  they  extended  tneir  fixst  con(}uests. 
It  is  pnobable  that  these  were  slow  in  the  beginning 
as  the  Cartha^nians  had  to  do  with  very  warfike  na^ 
tions,  who  deluded  themselves  with  great  resolution 
and  courage.  Nor  could  they  ever  have  accomplished 
their  design,  as  Strabo^  observes,  had  the  Spaniards 
(united  in  a  body)  formed  but  one  state,  and  mutually 
assisted  one  anothei;  But  as  eveiy  district,  every 
people,  were  entirely  detached  from  their  neighbours, 
and  had  not  the  least  correspondence  nor  connection 
with  them,  the  Caithaginians  were  forced  to  subdue 
them  one  afler  another.  This  circumstance  occa- 
sioned, on  one  hand,  the  loss  of  Spain ;  but  on  the 
other,  protracted  the  war,  and  made  the  conquest  of 
the  country  much  more  difficult*  Accordingly  it  has 
been  observed,  that  though  Soain  was  the  fust  pro- 
vince which  the  Romans  invaded  on  the  continent,  it 
was  the  last  they  subdued  ;*  and  was  not  entirely 
mibjected  to  tiieir  power,  ml  after  having  made  a 
▼ifiorous  opposition  tor  upwards  of  200  yeara. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  given  by  Pdybius  and 
livy,  of  the  wars  of  Hamilcar,  Asdrubal,  and  Han- 
nibal, in  Spain,  which  will  soon  be  mentioned,  that 
Ike  aims  of  the  Carthaginians  had  not  made  any 
oonsiderabie  prosress  in  Uiat  country  before  that  pe- 
riod, and  that  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  was  then 
tmconquered.  But  m  twenty  years'  time  they  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  almost  the  whole  country. 

At  the  iime  that  Hannibal  set  out  fei^taly,^  alf  the 
coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Phikenorum  Arse,  by  the 
max  Syrtis,  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  was  subject  to 
2ie  Carthaginians.  Passing  through  the  straits,  they 
had  conquered  all  the  western  coast  of  Spain,  alone  the 
ocean,  ae  &r  as  the  Pyrenean  hills.  The  coast  which 
lies  on  the  Meditermnean,  had  been  almost  wholly 
subdued  by  them ;  and  it  was  there  they  had  buijft 
Cartha^na ;  and  they  were  masters  of  ail  the  coun- 
try, as  Tar  as  the  river  Iberus,  which  bounded  their 
dominions.  Such  was,  at  that  time,  the  extent  of 
their  empire.  In  the  centre  of  the  country,  some  iia- 
tiontf  had  indeed  held  out  against  all  their  efforts  and 
MNild  not  He  subdued  by  them. 


*  Ebra. 


Lib.  ▼.  p.  Sit. 


*  Justin.  I  xliv.  c.  5.  Diod.  1.  ▼.  p.  SOD.     *  Li6.  iii.  p.  IM. 

*  Bath  a  division  of  Britain  r^UrdMl,  and  at  the  Mine 
time  facilitated,  the  conquest  of  it  to  the  Romans,  Ihmi 
mwiH  jmgntmtt  nniverd  Uneunhir.    Tacit. 

'  Hispania,  prima  Roroanis  iaita  Provinciarum,  que 
ouidem  «0BtiDsaiis  sint,  postreau^  omnium  perdomita  est. 
IJ»,  L  sxviiL  n.  12.  '  M^  1.  iiLp.  IM.  1 1  p.  9. 


Con^uuU  of  the  CmikMghtUait  ki  SieO^ 

The  wars  which  the  Carthaginians  carried  on  ia 
Sicily  are  more  known.  I  shall  here  relate  those  which 
were  waged  from  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  who  first 

Srompted  the  Carthaginians  to  carry  their  arms  into 
icily,  till  the  first  Punic  war.  This  period  includes 
near  two  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  vis.  from  th^ 
year  of  the  world  3520  to  373&  At  the  breaking 
out  of  these  wars,  Syracuse,  the  most  considerable  as 
well  as  most  powerful  city  of  Sicily,  had  invested 
Gelon,  Hiero,  and  Thrasybulus  (three  brothers  who 
succeeded  one  another)  with  the  sovereign  power. 
After  their  deaths,  a  democracy  or  popular  government 
was  established  in  that  city,  and  subsisted  above  sixty 
years.  From  this  time  the  two  Dionyaoses,  Timoleon 
and  Asathodes,  bore  the  sway  in  Syracuse.  Pyrrfaus 
was  atlerwards  invited  into  Sicily,  but  he  kept  posses- 
sion of  it  only  a  few  years.  Such  was  the  sovemment 
of  Sicily  during  the  wars  of  which  I  am  eoins  to  treat 
They  will  give  us  great  light  with  regard  to  Uie  power 
of  the  Cartoaginians,  at  the  time  that  they  began  to  bo 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans. 

Sicily  is  the  largest  and  most  considerable  island  in 
the  Meditetianean.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and 
for  that  reason  was  called  Trinacria  and  Triquetra. 
The  eastern  side,  which  faces  the  Ionian  or  Grecian 
sea,  extends  from  cape  Pachynum*  to  Pelonim.' 
The  most  celebrated  aties  on  tms  coast  are  Syracuse^ 
Taurominium,  and  Messana.^^  The  northern  coast, 
which  looks  towards  Italv,  reaches  from  cape  Pelorum 
to  cape  Lilvbeum."  The  most  noted  ciues  on  this 
coast  are  Myle,  Himera,  Panormus^  ^ry^  Motya, 
Lilybeum.^*  The  southern  coast, which  hes  opposite 
to  Africa,  extends  from  cape  Lilybaenm  to  Pachynmn. 
The  most  remarkable  cities  on  this  coast  are  Selinus, 
Agrigentum,"  Grela,  and  Camarina.  This  island  is 
separated  from  Italy  by  a  strait,  which  is  not  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  over,  and  called  the  Faro  or  strait  of 
Messina,  from  its  contiffuil^  to  that  city.  The  pas- 
sage from  Lilybseum  to  Afnca  is  but  1500  furlongs,^^ 
that  is,  about  seventy-five  leases. 

The  period  in  which  the  Cartha^ 
ginians  first  carried  their  arms  into        A.  M.  3501. 
Sicily  is  not  exactly  known."    All    A.  Carth.  343. 
we  are  certain  of  is,  that  they  were         Rome,  S45. 
already  possessed  of  some  part  of    Ant  J.  C.  503. 
it,  at  the  time  that  they  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  Romans ;  the  same  year  that  thtt 
kings  were  expelled,  and  consuls  appointed  in  their 
room,  vis.  twenty-eight  vears  before  Xerxes  mvaded 
Greece.    This  treaty,  which  is  the  first  we  find  men- 
tioned to  have  been  made  between  these  two  nationo, 
speaks  of  Africa  and  Sardinia  as  possessed  by  the 
Carthaginians ;  whereas  the  conventions  with  regard 
to  Sicily,  relate  only  to  those  porta  of  the  island  which 
were  subject  to  them.    By  this  treaty  it  is  expressly 
stipulated,  that  neither  the  Romans  nor  their  allies 
shall  sail  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory,**  which  waa 
very  near  Cartha^;   and  that  such  merdiants,  as 
shall  resort  to  this  city  for  trafiic,  shall  pay  only 
certain  duties  which  are  settled  in  it*^ 


•  Passaro.  »  JX  Faro. 

*®  fNow  called  Saraffosa.  Taormina  and  Messina. 
Saragosa  is  now  a  place  of  little  or  no  importance,  and  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  great  MUthquake  of  im.] 

**  Cape  Boco. 

^'  rThe  city  of  Lilybaum  is  now  called  Marsala. 

^*  [Now  Girgenti,  still  a  neat  and  strong  town,  and  the 
see  or  a  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Palermo.  It  was  mined  by 
the  Saracens,  in  the  tenth  centuiy,  after  a  lung  and  vigo» 
root  defence.] 

»*  Strabo,  f.  vi.  p.  267.  "Pdvb.  L  iii.  p.  146.  et 

seo.  edit.  Gronov. 

'*  The  reason  of  this  restraint,  accordinf  to  Polybius 
was,  the  unwiifingness  of  the  Carthaginiaas  to  let  the 
Romans  have  any  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  lay 
more  to  the  south,  in  order  that  this  enterprisiBg  people 
might  not  hear  of  their  fertility.  Pe(y6. 1.  in.  p.  {47.  ediL 
Chmoo.  **PdyW£  iii.  p.  S46b 


HISTOBT  OF  THE  CARTHAOOaANBL 


fi  tppem  by  tbe  MiM  treaty,  thtl  the  CaithagmitDt 

were  puticuUily  careful  to  exclude  the  Romans  from 
all  the  oounthes  eubject  to  them ;  aa  well  aa  from  the 
lutovled^  of  what  was  traiiaacting  io  them ;  aa  thoug)i 
the  CartnaginianUi  even  at  that  tune,  had  taken  um- 
bra^ at  the  rising  power  of  the  Romans ;  and  already 
harboured  in  their  breaata  the  secret  aeeda  of  that 
jealousy  and  distruat,  that  were  one  day  to  burst  out 
ja  iaag  and  cruel  wars,  and  a  mutual  hatred  and  ani- 
moeity,  which  nothing  could  extinguiah  but  the  ruin 
sf  one  of  the  contending  powers. 

Some  years  after  the  conclusion  of 

A.  M.  35S0.  this   first  treaty,  the  Carthaginians 

AnL  J.  C  484.  made  an  alliance  with  Xeizes,  kinf 

of  Persia.*    This  prince,  who  aimed 

at  nothing  less  than  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Greeks, 

whom  he  considered  as  his  irreconcilable  enemies. 

thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  sucoeea 

in  his  enterprise  without  the  sssiatance  of  Carthage, 

whose  power  was  formidable  even  at  that  time.    The 

Carthaginians,  who  always  kept  in  view  the  design 

they  entertained  of  seizing  upon  the  remainder  of  Si- 

ciljr,  greedily  snatched  me  fiivourable  opportunity 

which  now  presented  itself  for  their  completing  the 

reduction  oi  it    A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded ; 

wherein  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Carthaeinians  were 

to  invade,  with  all  their  forces,  those  Ghreeks  who 

were  settled  in  Siciljr  and  Italy,  whilst  Xerxes  sliould 

march  in  person  against  Greece  itselC 

The  preparations  for  this  war  lasted  three  years. 
The  land  army  amounted  to  no  leie  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  The  fleet  consisted  of  two  thou- 
aand  ships  of  war,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand 
imall  yesaels  of  burden.  Hamilcar,  the  mosi  expe- 
heaoed  captain  of  his  age,  sailed  from  Carthage  with 
tlus  formioable  army.  He  landed  at  Palermo,'  and, 
after  refreshing  his  troops,  he  marched  against  Hi- 
ment,,  a  city  not  far  distant  from  Palermo,  and  laid 
siege  to  it.  Theron,  who  commanded  in  it,  seeing 
himself  very  mudi  straitened,  sent  to  Gelon,  who  had 
possessed  himself  of  Syracuse.  He  flew  immediately 
to  his  relief^  with  fifty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand 
horse.  His  arrival  infused  new  courage  into  the  be- 
sieged, who,  from  that  time,  made  a  very  vigourous 
defence. 

Gelon  vras  an  able  warrior,  and  excelled  in  strata^ 
settta.  A  courier  was  broug:ht  to  him,  who  had  been 
despatched  from  Selinus,  a  city  of  Sicily,  with  a  letter 
for  Hamilcar,  to  inform  Yam  of  the  day  when  he  might 
expect  the  c^avalry  which  he  had  demanded  of  them. 
Gelon  drevr  out  an  et^ual  number  of  his  own  troops, 
and  sent  them  from  his  camp  about  the  time  agreed 
on.  These  being  admiited  into  the  enemy's  camp, 
as  comiog  fsom  Selinus,  rushed  upon  Hamilcar,  killed 
him,  and  set  fire  to  his  ships.  In  this  critical  con- 
juncture, Oelon  attacked,  with  all  his  forces,  the  Car- 
thaginiaas,  who  at  first  made  a  galhiat  resistance; 
But  when  die  news  of  their  general's  death  was 
brought  them,  and  they  saw  alltheir  fleet  in  a  blaae, 
their  coura^  failed  them,  and  they  fled.  And  now 
a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued:  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  being  slain.  jThe  rest  (^  the  annvj 
having  retired  to  a  place  where  they  were  in  want  of 
every  thin^,  rx^uld  not  make  a^  long  defence,  and  were 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  This  battle  was 
fought  the  very  day  of  the  famous  action  of  Therroo- 
pyls,  in  which  tHree  hundred  Spartans,*  with  the 
BKnSce  of  th^  lives,  disputed  j£erxes*s  entrance 
into  Greece. 

When  the  sad  news  was  brought  to  Carthage  of 
the  entire  defeat  of  the  army,  consternation,  griet,  and 
despair,  threw  the  whole  city  into  such  a  confusion 
sod  alarm  as  are  not  to  be  expressed.    It  was  ima- 


•  Died.  I.3dp.l.16r22. 

'  lliis  city  is  called  in  Latin  Panonmu, 

*  Bvskles  the  900  Sparuna,  the  Thespians,  a  people  of 
Boetia,  to  the  noinber  of  700,  fought  and  died  withjLeonidas 
» tUs  laeinorabls  battle.    JZsro£  I.  fii.  e.  SOS— 22t. 


gined  that  the  enemy  was  already  at  the  catea.  The 
Carthaginians,  in  great  reverses  of  forfine,  always 
lost  their  oourage,  imd  sunk  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
Immediately  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Gelon,  by 
which  they  deaired  peace  upon  any  terms.  He  heard 
their  envoys  with  great  humanity.  The  complete  vio- 
tory  he  had  gained,  so  &r  from  makin|^  him  haughty 
and  untractable,  had  only  increased  his  modesty  and 
clemency  even  towards  the  enemy.  He  therefore 
granted  .them  a  peace,  without  any  other  eonditiony 
uian  their  paying  two  thousand  talents*  towards  th% 
expense  of  the  war.  He  likewise  required  them  t# 
bmld  two  temples,  where  the  treaty  of  this  peace 
should  be  deposited,  and  exposed  at  all  times  to  public 
view.  The  Carthaginians  did  not  think  this  a  deai 
purchase  of  a  peace  that  was  so  absolutely  tieoessaf}- 
to  their  aflairs,  and  which  they  hardly  durst  hope  for 
Gisgo,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  pursuant  to  the  unjusi 
custom  of  the  Carthaginians,  of  ascribing  to  the  gene 
raJ  the  ill  success  of  a  war,  and  making liiro  beur  the 
blame  of  it,  vraa  punished  for  his  father's  misfortune, 
and  aent  into  banishment  He  peaaed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  at  Selinus,  a  city  of  Sicily. 

Grelon,  on  his  return  to  Syracuse,  convened  the 
people,  and  invited  all  the  dtixens  to  appear  under 
arms.  He  himself  entered  the  assembly,  unarmed 
and  without  his  guards,  and  there  gave  an  account 
of  the  whole  oonduct  of  his  life.  His  speech  met  wi th 
no  other  interrupti^  than  the  public  teetimonies  which 
were  given  him  of  gratitude  and  admintion.  So  far 
from  Eeing  treated  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  oppressor  of 
his  country's  liberty,  he  was  considered  as  its  bene- 
factor and  deliverer ;  all,  with  a  unanimous  voice,  pro- 
claimed him  king ;  and  the  crown  was  bestowed,  after 
his  death,  on  his  two  brothers. 

After  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  before  Syracuse,*  where       A.  M.  3598. 
Nicias  perished  with  his  whole  fleet,  A.  Garth.  434. 
the  Segestans,  who  had  declared  in     A.  Rom.  33C. 
favour  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Ant  J.  C.  412. 
Syracusans,  fearing  the  resentment 
of  their  enemies,  and  bemg  attacked  by  the  inhabi 
tanta  of  Selinus,  implored  me  aid  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  put  themselves  and  dty  under  their  protectioii. 
At  Carthage,  the  people  debated  some  tune,  what 
course  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take,  the  aflUr 
meeting  with  great  difficulties.    On  one  hand,  the 
Carthaginians  were  very  desirous  to  possess  tnem- 
selves  of  a  city  which  lay  so  convenient  for  them ;  on 
the  other^  they  dreaded  the  power  and  forces  of  Sjrra^ 
cose,  wluch  had  so  lately  cut  to  pieces  a  numerous 
army  of  the  Athenians ;  and  become,  by  so  shining  a 
victory,  more  formidable  than  ever.    At  last,  the  hist 
of  empire  prevailed,  and  the  Segestans  were  promised 
succours. 

The  conduct  of  this  war  was  committed  to  Hanni- 
bal, who  at  that  time  was  invested  with  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  state,  being  one  of  the  Suflietes.  He 
was  grandson  to  Hamilcar,  who  had  been  defeated, 
by  Gelon,  and  killed  before  Hunera,  and  son  to  Gisgo, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  exile.  He  left  Cartha^, 
animated  with  an  ardent  desire  of  revenging  his  fa- 
mily and  country,  and  of  wiping  away  the  disgrace  ot 
the  last  defeat  He  had  a  very  great  army  as  well  as 
fleet  under  his  command.  He  landed  at  a  place  called 
the  Wdl  of  LUvbcntm,  which  gave  its  name  to  a  city 
afterwards  built  on  the  same  spot  His  first  enter- 
prise was  the  siege  of  Selinus.  The  attack  and  de- 
fence were  equally  vigorous,  the  very  women  shovring 
a  resolution  and  bravery  above  their  sex.  The  city, 
after  making  a  long  resistance,  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  plunder  of  it  abandoned  to  the  soldiers.  The 
victor  exercised  the  most  horrid  cruelties,  vrithout 
showing  the  least  regard  to  either  ase  or  sex.  He 
pennitted  such  inhabitants  as  had  fled,  to  continue  m 

*  An  Attie  silver  talent  according  to  Dr.  Bernard  it 
SO(U.  b», ;  consequently,  8000  ulents  is  41S,600t 

•  IMod.  L  xiU.  p.  18»--171.  179—186. 
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tho  city  aftflr  itlnd  beendMoantlad;  and  to  tUI  the 

lands,  OB  eoodition  of  their  mying  a  tribute  to  the 
Carthaginians.  This  city  had  been  built  two  hundred 
«nd  forty- two  years. 

Himera,  which  he  next  besieged  and  took  likewise 
by  stonn,  after  being  nxira  cruellv  treated  than  Scli- 
nus,  was  entirely  lazed,  two  hundred  and  forty  vieara 
after  its  foundation.  He  ibroed  thiee  thousand  pri- 
#onerB  to  undergo  every  kind  of  ignominious  punish- 
^Mnts :  and  at  last  murdered  tbem  all  on  the  very 
«pot  wiierefais  grandfather  had  been  killed  by  Gelon*s 
cavalry,  to  sfipease  and  satisfy  his  manes  by  the  blood 
of  tliese  unhappy  victims. 

These  expeditions  being  ended,  Hannibal  returned 
(to  Carthage,  on  which  oceasion  the  whole  city  came 
oat  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  amidst  the  most 
joyful  acclamations. 

These  successes  reinilamed  the  desire,'  and  revived 
the  design,  which  the  Carthaginians  had  ever  enter- 
tained, of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of 
Sicily.  Three  years  after,  they  appointed  Hannibal 
their  general  a  second  time ;  and  on  his  pleading  his 
great  age,  and  refusing  the  command  of  this  war,  they 
gave  him  for  lieutenant,  Imilco,  son  of  Hanno,  of  the 
same  family.  The  praparations  for  this  war  were  pro- 
portioned to  the  great  design  which  the  Carthagtniane 
had  formed.  Toe  fleet  and  army  were  soon  ready, 
and  set  out  for  Sicily.  The  number  of  their  forces, 
according  to  Tinmus,  amounted  .to  above  six  score 
thousand;  and  according  to  Ephorus,  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Tm  enemy,  on  their  side,  were 
prepared  to  give  the  Carthaginians  a  warm  reception. 
The  Syracusans  had  sent  to  all  their  allies,  in  order  to 
levy  forces  among  tliem ;  and  to  all  the  cities  of  Sicily, 
9  to  exhort  them  to  exert  themselves  vigorously  in  de- 
fence of  tlieir  liberties.    ' 

Agrigentum  expected  to  feel  the  first  fuiy  of  the 
enemy.  This  city  was  prodigiously  rich, '  and  strongly 
fortified.  It  was  situated,  as  was  also  Selinus,  on  that 
coast  of  Sicily  which  fiices  Africa.  Accordingly,  Han- 
nibal opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  tiiis  city. 
Ima^nuig  that  it  was  mipregnable  except  on  one  side, 
he  directed  his  whole  force  to  that  quarter.  He  threw 
up  bonks  and  terraces  as  high  as  the  walls ;  and  made 
use,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  rubbish  and  fragments  of 
the  tombs  standing  round  the  city,  which  he  had  de- 
molished, for  that  purpose.  Soon  after,  the  plague 
infected  the  army,  and  swept  away  a  great  number  of 
the  soldiers,  ana  the  general  himself.    The  Cartha- 

S'nians  int^reted  this  disaster  as  a  punishment  in- 
cted  by  the  gods,  who  revenged  in  this  manner  the 
Injuries  done  to  the  dead,  whose  ghosts  many  fancied 
tliey  hod  seen  stalking  before  them  in  the  night  No 
moW)  tombs  were  therefore  demoUshed,  prayers  were 
ordered  to  be  made  according  to  the  practice  of  Car- 
thage ;  a  child  was  sacrificed  to  Saturn,  in  compliance 
wito  a  most  inhuman  superstitious  custom ;  and  many 
victims  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  in  honour  of  Nep- 
|une« 
The  besieged,  who  at  first  had  gained  several  ad- 


*  Id.  1.  xiii.  p.  901-80S ;  86&--«ll ;  32^.-eSl. 

*  The  very  sepulchrd  raonumonts  showed  the  mognift- 
sence  and  luxvry  of  this  city,  being  adorned  with  statues  of 

irds  and  hoTMS.  But  the  wealth  and  boundless  ffenerosity 
of  Gellios,  oae  of  its  iohabitonts,  is  almost  incredible.  He 
entertained  the  people  with  spectades  and  feasts ;  and  du- 
ring a  famine,  prevented  the  citizens  from  dying  with  hun» 
ger:  he  gave  portions  to  poor  maidens,  and  rescued  the 
imibftunate  €rwn  want  and  despairs  he  had  built  houses  in 
the  city  and  the  country,  purposely  for  the  acconmiodation 
of  strangers,  whom  he  nsuaJly  dismissed  with  handsome 
presents.  Five  hundred  shipwrecked  citizens  of  Gela,  ap» 
plying  to  hin^  were  boonlifully  relieved,  and  every  maa 
supjilied  with  a  cloak  and  coat  out  of  his  wardrobe.  Died. 
t.  xui.  Valer.  Maa.  I  iv.  e,  ult.  Empedocles,  the  philoso- 
pher^ bom  in  Agrigentum,  has  a  inemorablo  saying  coop 
cernins  his  fellow  citizens :  ThoA  the  Agrigentitua  sgusn- 
dermi  tkar  mon^  so  exeetnvefy  every  dey^  at  if  they  expnUd 
could  fMiwr  &e  exhamtted;  and  built  ufUh  $ueh  toU^^  and 
mtigmySotneet  as  iftkeif  tkoa^kl  they  Aouid  Umfmt/mr, 


vaatagos,  were  at  lost  so  pressed  by  fanune,  tliat  all 
hopes  of  relief  seeming  desperate,  tlicy  resolved  to 
abandon  the  city.  The  following  night  was  fixed  on 
for  this  purpose.  The  reader  will  naturally  imase 
to  himself  the  grief  with  H'iBdi  these  miserable  peop^ 
must  be  seised,  on  their  being  forced  to  leave  their 
hoBses,  their  ridi  possessions,  and  their  conntry ;  but 
life  was  sUll  dearer  to  them  than  all  these.  Never 
was  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  seen.  To  omit  the 
rest,  a  crowd  of  women,  bathed  in  tears,  were  seen 
dragging  after  tliem  their  helpless  infants,  in  order  to 
secure  tMm  from  the  brutal  fury  of  the  victor.  But 
the  most  grievous  cmnimstance  was,  the  necesnty 
they  were  under  of  leaving  behind  them  the  aged  and 
sick,  who  were  finable  either  to  fi v  or  to  make  the 
least  resistance.  The  unhappy  exi fee  anived  at  Gela, 
which  was  the  nearest  city,  and  there  received  all  the 
comforts  they  could  expect  in  the  deplorable  condition 
to  which  they  were  recluced. 

In  the  mean  time,  Imilco  entered  the  city;  and 
murdered  all  who  were  found  in  it  The  plunder 
was  immensely  rich,  and  such  as  mioht  be  expected 
from  one  of  the  most  opulent  cities  of  Sicily,  which 
contained  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
had  never  been  besieged,  nor  con8e<|uently  plundered 
before.  A  numberiess  multitude  of  pictures,  vase^  and 
statues  of  all  kinds,  were  found  here ;  the  citiiens 
having  an  exc^uisite  taste  for  the  polite  arts.  Among 
other  curiosities  was  the  fiimous  bull'  of  Plialari% 
which  was  sent  to  Carthage. 

The  sie^  of  Agrigentum  had  lasted  eight  months. 
Imilco  made  his  forces  take  up  their  winter-quarters 
in  it,  to  give  them  the  necessary  refreshments ;  and 
left  this  city  (after  lading  it  entirely  in  ruins)  in  the 
bevinnin^  of  the  spnns.  He  afterwards  besieged 
Oda,  and  took  it,  notwiuistanding  the  succours  which 
were  brought  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  vilio  had  seized 
upon  the  government  of  Symcuse.  Imilco  ended  the 
war  by  a  treaty  with  Dionysius.  The  conditions  of 
it  were,  that  the  Carthaginians,  besides  their  ancient 
acquisitione  in  Sicily,  should  still  possess  the  country 
of  the  Sicanians,*  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  and  Himera ; 
as  likewise  that  of  Gela  and  Cainarina,  with  leave 
for  the  mhabitants  to  reside  in  their  respective  dis- 
mantled cities,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  tribute 
to  Carthage ;  tiiat  the  Leontines,  the  Messenians, 
and  all  the  Sicilians,  should  retain  their  own  laws, 
and  preserve  their  liberty  and  independence :  lastly, 
that  the  Syracusans  should  still  continue  subject  to 
Dionysius.  After  this  treaty  was  concluded,  Imilco 
returned  to  Carthage,  where  the  plague  stiU  made 
dreadful  havoc 

Dionysius*  had  concluded  the  late 
peace  with  the  Carthacinians  with  A.  M.  3600. 
no  other  view  than  to  ^t  time  to  es-  A.  Carth.  448. 
tablish  his  new  authority,  and  make  A.  Rom.  344. 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  Ajit  J.  C.  404. 
war  which  he  meditated  against 
them.  As  he  was  very  sensible  how  formidable  the 
power  of  this  state  was,  he  used  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  enable  himself  to  invade  them  with  success ; 
and  his  design  was  wonderfully  well  seconded  by  the 
zeal  of  his  subjects.  The  fame  of  this  prince,  the 
strong  desire  he  had  to  distinguish  himself,  the  charms 
of  gam,  and  the  prospect  of  the  rewards  which  ho 
proniised  those  who  should  show  the  greatest  indus- 
try, invited,  from  all  quarters,  into  Sicily,  the  most 
aue  artists  and  workmen  at  that  time  in  the  world. 
All  Syracuse  now  became  in  a  manner  an  immense 
workshop,  in  every  part  of  which  men  were  seen 
making  swords,  helmets,  shields,  and  military  engines, 
and  preparing  all  things  necessary  for  building  ships 

*  This  boll,  with  other  spoils  here  taken,  was  afterwards 
restored  to  the  Agricentises  by  Sopio,  when  be  took  Car- 
th^ in  the  third  Punic  war.  Cu.  orat.  iv.  ta  Ksrresi. 
c.  ^. 

*  The  Sicsnisos  and  Sicilians  were  anciently  two 
tiactpeople.  *  Died. L ziv. p. S68--<7a. 
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ttdMiKortlbsli.  The  kifMitM  oT  TflBMb  with 
fire  iMnchet  of  ottn  (or  (lwUiqutnme9)f  wns  at  that 
tiaeTay  feeent;  for,  till  then,  those  with  three  aione' 
hMl  been  need.  DioDyriui  eaimiited  theiforiunen  by 
hit  pneeoee,  end  by  tiw  spplftaeee  he  ave,  aad  tfaie 
bointy  wlach  he  beetowed  aeeaombly ;  hot  chiefly  br 
hh  popuiar  ead  engaging  behavioor,  which  oxcrteo, 
neie  etmagk  than  any  other  oonduet,  the  induetiy 
and  eidoar  or  the  workiaap;*and  he  frequentiy  aUowed 
tbofe  of  then  who  moet  excelled  in  tlMir  v^ipectiTO 
•Its  the  honour  to  £ne  with  him. 

When  ■kll  things  wore  ready,  and  a  great  nmnber 

of  foroee  liad  been  levied  in  diilerant  coontheei  he 

etUcd  the  fiyraemane  together,  laid  hie  deoign  before 

theBi,and  lepreaented  to  them  that  the  Caithaginiane 

were  the  piofeeeed  enemiee  to  the  Greeke ;  that  they 

had  no  ieao  in  view  than  the  hiTasion  of  all  Sicily ; 

tbe  Mbjeoting  all  the  Qredan  citiee ;  and  that,  in  ease 

their  piogyess  was   not  checked,  the  Syneoeans 

dnmselvea  would  eoon  he  attacked :  that  me  reason 

why  theCajthaginians  did  not  attempt  any  entoipriae^ 

end  eontinoed  inactive,  was  owing  entirely  to  the 

dreadful  havoc  made  by  the  plague  among  them; 

which  (he  observed)  was  a  fiivourable  opportunity,  of 

which  die   Syrseusaos  oudit  to  take   advaotaso. 

Though  the  tyranny  and  uie  tmnt  were  equuly 

edioos  to  Syrscuse,  yet  the  hatred  the  people  bore  to 

Csrthaginians  prevailed  overall  other  considerations ; 

end  eveiy  o  ne,  aiided  more  by  the  views  of  an  in  tereet* 

ed  policy  than  or  the  dictates  of  justice,  received  the 

ipeeeb  vritli  applauee.    Upon  this,  without  the  least 

eoaiplaint  nuo&  or  any  dedarstion  of  war,  Dionysius 

favcftap  Co  the  niry  of  the  populace,  the  persons  and 

poaseasionfl  of  the  Carthaginians.     Greet  numbers 

tif  them    resided  at   that  time  in  Symcuse,  and 

traded  there  on  the  fiuth  of  treaties.    The  common 

people  raa  to  their  houses,  plundered  their  effects,  and 

luetended  they  were  sufficiently  authorised  to  exer* 

ciae  every  ignominy,  and  mflict  every  kind  of  p^sh- 

inent  on  t&m,  for  the  eroelties  they  had  exercised 

against  the  natives  of  the  oountiy.    And  this  horrid 

eample  of  pertidy  and  inhumanity  was  followed 

tbiougbout  tl^  whole  idand  of  Sicily.    This  was  the 

Moody  signal  of  the  war  which  was  declared  against 

them.    DKtnysiue  having  thus  begun  to  do  hunself 

justice  (in  his  way),  sent  deputies  to  Carthage,  to 

nqoire  them  to  restore  all  the  Sicilian  cities  to  their 

liberties ;  and  that  otheMse,  all  the  Carthaginians 

found  in  thexn  shouki  be  treated  as  enemies.    This 

newB  spread  a  general  alarm  in  Carthage,  eepeciallv 

when  mey  reflected  on  the  sad  condition  to  whicn 

th^  were  reduced. 

DionyailM  opened  the  campaign  with  the  sie^  of 
MoUrm,  wiMcb  was  the  magazine  of  the  Carthaginians 
la  Sicily ;  and  he  pushed  on  the  sie^  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Imilco,  the  Cartha* 
ginian  admiral,  to  relieve  it  He  brought  forward  his 
engines,  hattend  the  phuio  with  his  battering  mms, 
advanced  to  the  wall-towers,  six  stories  high  (rolled 
upon  wheela),  and  of  an  equal  height  with  their 
houses;  and  from  these  he  greatly  annoyed  the 
besieged  with  his  Catapults,  an  engine  then  recently 
invented,  which  hurled,  with  great  violenoe,  numerous 
voUevs  of  arrows  and  stones  aeainst  the  enemy.*  At 
last,  th9  city,  after  a  long  and  vieorous  defence,  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  put  to 
tbe  sword,  those  excepted  who  took  sanctuary  in  the 
tempiea.  The  plunder  of  it  was  abandoned  to  the 
seldiera;  and  Dionysius,  leaving  a  strong  garrison 
and  a  tmaty  eovemor  in  it,  returned  to  Syracuse. 

The  followt]«|^  year  Imilco,  being  appointed  one  of 
the  Sufletea,  t.  turned  to  Sadly  with  a  ikr  greater 
army  than  before.^  He  landed  at  Palermo,  reqovered 
Motya  by  force,  and  took  several  otherdtiee.    Ani- 

*  Tiir omits  '  Honos  afit  artes. 

*  The  curious  reader  will  find  a  particular  aoeount  «f  it 
■  the  seODiid  voloaieof  this  work.  Book  XXII. 

«1>iod.LziT.p.t79-C8&   Justin.  L  XV.  e.l»aL 
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mated  by  thcee  sncoeMee,lie  advaneed  towaids  Syra^ 
cuse,  with  design  to  bemege  it ;  mardung  hb  infimtry 
bjT  hmd,  whilst  his  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Mago^ 
sailed  mLonf^  the  coast. 

The  amval  of  Imilco  threw  the  Syneosaas  into 
great  consternatioiL  About  two  hundred  ships  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  advancing  in  good 
order,  entered  in  a  kind  of  triumph  the  great  harbour^ 
being  followed  by  ^tfe  hundred  harks.  At  the  samo 
time  the  land  anny,  oondsting,  according  to  soma 
authors  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot,'  and  three 
thousand  horse,  was  seen  marching  forward  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cit^.  Iniloo  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
very  temple  of  Jupiter:  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
encampen  at  twelve  furion|;s,  or  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  from  the  citv.  Marchmg  up  to  it,  Imdco  oftred 
battle  to  the  inhabitants^  who  md  not  care  to  accept  the 
chaJleage.  Imilco,  satisfied  at  his  having  extorted 
from  the  Syracusans  this  confession  of  their  own 
weakneas  and  his  superioiity,  returned  to  his  camp  { 
not  doubting  but  he  should  soon  be  master  of  tne 
dty,  considering  it  already  as  a  certain  prey  which 
could  not  poesibly  escape  him.  For  tnirty  days 
together,  belaid  waste  the  ndghbouihood  about  Syra- 
cuse, and  ruined  the  whole  country.  He  possessed 
himself  of  the  subuib  of  Achradina,  and  plundered  the 
temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  To  foitify  hie 
camp,  he  beat  down  the  tomM  which  stood  around 
the  dty ;  and  among  others,  that  of  Qdon  aiul  his 
wife  Demamta,  which  was  prodigiously  magnificent. 

But  theee  successes  were  not  lasting.  All  the  splen- 
dour of  this  antidpated  triumph  vanisted  in  a  moment, 
and  taught  mankind,  says  the  historian,*  that  the 
proudest  mortal,  blasted  sooner  or  later  by  a  supenor 
power,  shall  be  forced  to  confess  his  dwn  weakneso. 
Whilst  Imilco,  now  master  of  almost  all  the  dtiea 
of  Sicily,  expected  to  crown  his  conquests  by  the 
reduction  of  Syracuse,  a  contagious  distemper  seixed 
his  army,  and  made  dreadful  havoc  in  it  It  was  now 
in  the  niiidst  of  summer,  and  tlie  heat  of  that  year  waa 
exceedve.  The  infection  be^n  among  the  African^ 
multitudes  of  whom  died,  without  any  posdbilityof 
their  bdng  relieved.  At  first  care  was  taken  to  mter 
the  dead ;  but  the  number  increasing  daily,  and  the 
infection  spreading  very  fast,  the  dcaid  lay  unburied, 
and  the  sick  couki  have  no  asdstance.  This  plague 
was  attended  with  very  unoonunon  symptoms,  raeh  aa 
violent  dysenteiios,  raging  fevers,  burning  entrails, 
acute  pains  in  every  piut  of  the  body.  The  infected 
were  even  seized  with  madness  and  fury,  so  that  they 
wouki  fall  upon  any  persons  that  came  in  their  way, 
and  tear  them  to  pieces. 

Dionysius  did  not  sufler  to  escape  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  attacking  the  enemy.  Beins  more 
than  half  conquered  by  the  plague,  they  made  but  a 
feeble  resistance,  llie  Carthagnian  ships  were 
almost  all  dther  taken  or  burnt  The  inhabitants  in 
general  of  Syracuse,  old  men,  women,  and  chiMren, 
came  pouring  out  of  the  dty  to  behold  an  event  which 
to  them  appMred  miraculous.  With  hands  UfUd  up 
to  heaven,  they  thanked  the  tutelar  gods  of  thdr  dty, 
for  bavins  avenged  the  sanctity  of  Uie  temples  and 
tombs,  which  lu^  been  so  brutally  violated  by  these 
barbariana  Night  coming  on,  both  parties  retired ; 
when  Imilco,  taking  the  opportunity  of  this  short 
suspendon  of  hostilities,  sent  to  Dionysius,  requestinjg 
leave  to  carry  back  with  him  the  small  remains  of  his 
shattered  army,  vdth  an  ofier  of  three  hundred  talents^* 
which  was  all  the  spede  he  had  then  left  But  this 
permisdon  could  only  be  obtained  for  the  C^arthagi* 
niaos,  with  whom  Imilco  stole  away  in  the  night,  and 
left  the  rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

Such  was  the  condition  in  which  this  Caithagmian 
general,  whoa  few  days  before  had  been  so  proud  and 


*  Some  authors  say  but  thirty  thousand  foot,  whtek  m 
the  more  probable  accoanf,  aa  the  fleet  whidi  Mosksd  up 
the  town  by  sea  was  so  formidablo. 

*  Diodorua.  «  About  61|300ll  Engbb  aoncy. 
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huighty,  retired  from  Syimeuse.  Bitterly  bewailmg 
his  own  &te,  and  tXJll  more  that  of  his  ooantry,  he, 
with  the  most  insolent  fury,  aecused  the  gods  as  the 
sole  authors  of  his  misfortunes.  The  enetmff  conti- 
nued he,  may  indeed  rejoiee  at  our  miaeryf  bui  haoe  no 
rMMn  to  glory  in  tt.  We  retwm  vietortouf  wtr  the 
Syrocttf oiu,  md  are  defeated  hy  ike  plagtu  alone.    His 

Stalest  subject  of  grief,  and  that  which  most  keenly 
tressed  him,  was  his  having  survived  so  many  gal- 
lant soldiers,  who  had  died  in  arms.  But,  added  he, 
the  eequtel  ehaU  make  it  appear^  whether  it  ie  through 
/ear  of  death,  or  from  the  deaire  ofUading  back  to  tMr 
native  eomntry  the  miaerabte  remaint  of  my  felUno^citu 
iun$,  that  I  have  aurvived  the  loes  of  90  mmiy  hra»e 
eemrades.  And  in  &ct,  on  his  arrival  at  Cartha^ 
which  he  found  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despair, 
be  entered  his  house,  shut  his  doors  against  the  citi- 
sens,  and  even  his  own  children ;  and  then  gave 
himself  the  fatal  stroke,  in  compliance  wilh  a  practice 
to  which  the  heathens  falsely  gave  the  name  of 
oourage,  though  it  was,  in  reality,  no  other  than  a 
cowardly  despair. 

But  the  calamities  of  this  unliappy  city  did  not  stop 
here ;  for  the  AfUcans,  who  had  ever  home  an  im- 
placable hatred  to  the  Cartha^ians,  but  were  now 
exasperated  to  fury,  because  uieir  countrymen  had 
been  left  behind,  and  exposed  to  the  murdermg  sword 
of  the  Syracusans,  assemble  in  the  most  frantic 
manner,  sound  the  alarm,  take  up  arms,  and,  after 
seizing  upon  Tunis,  march  directly  to  Carthage,  to 
the  number  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  citizens  now  gave  themselves  up  for  lost  This 
new  incident  was  considered  by  them  as  the  sad 
efibct  of  the  wrath  of  the  sods,  which  pursued  the 
guilty  wretches  even  to  Carthage.  As  its  inhabitants, 
especially  in  all  pubUc  calamities,  carried  their  super- 
stition to  the  greatest  excess,  their  first  care  was  to 
appease  the  olended  gods.  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
were  deities,  who,  till  tl^t  time,  had  never  been  heard 
of  in  Africa.  But  now,  to  atone  for  the  outrage  which 
had  been  done  them  in  the  plundering  of  their  temples, 
magnificent  statues  were  erected  to  their  honour ; 
priests  were  selected  from  among  the  most  distinguish- 
ed families  of  the  city :  sacrifices  and  victims,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  ritual  (if  I  may  use  that  expression), 
were  ofiered  up  to  them;  in  a  word  notning  was 
omitted  which  could  be  thought  conducive  in  any 
manner  to  appease  and  propitiate  the  angry  goddesses. 
Afier  this,  the  defence  of  the  city  was  the  next  object 
of  Uieir  care.  Happily  for  the  Carthaginians,  this 
numerous  army  had  no  leader,  but  was  like  a  body 
uninformed  with  a  soul ;  no  provisions  nor  military 
engines ;  no  discipline  nor  subordination  was  seen 
among  them ;  every  man  setting  himself  up  for  a 

Knerel,  or  claiming  an  independence  on  the  rest 
visions  therefore  arising  in  this  rabble  of  an  army, 
and  the  famine  increasing  daily,  the  individuals  of  It 
withdrew  to  their  respective  homes,  and  delivered 
Caithage  from  a  dreadful  alarm. 

The  Cartiiaginians  were  not  discouraged  by  their 
late  disaster,  but  continued  their  enterprises  on  Sicily. 
Mago,  their  ^neral,  and  one  of  the  Sufletes,  lost  a 
great  battle,  m  which  he  was  slain.  The  Cartha- 
ginian chiefs  demanded  a  peace,  which  was  granted, 
on  condition  of  their  evacuating  ail  Sicily,  and  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  war.  They  pretended  to 
accept  the  terms ;  but  representing  that  it  was  not 
in  their  power,  to  deliver  up  the  cities,  without  first 
obtaining  an  order  from  their  republic,  they  obtained 
so  long  a  truce,  as  gave  them  time  sufficient  for  jiend- 
faiff  to  Carthage.  They  took  advantage  of  this  Inter- 
▼u,  to  raise  and  discipline  new  troops,  over  wUch 
Mago,  son  of  him  who  had  been  lately  killed,  was 
appointed  general.  He  was  very  young,  but  of  great 
anilities  and  reputation.  As  soon  as  ne  arrived  in 
Sicily,  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  he  gave  Diony- 
■ius  battle;  in  wMch  Leptines,^  one  of  the  generals 

*  This  Leptines  WES  brother  to  Dioaysiai^ 


of  the  latter,  was  killed,  and  upwards  of  fonrtMB 
thousand  Syracusans  left  dead  in  the  field.  By  tbii 
victory  the  Carthaginians  obtained  an  bonooiable 
peace,  which  left  them  in  the  possession  of  all  they 
nad  in  Sicily,  with  even  the  addition  of  some  etrong 
holds ;  besides  a  thousand  talents,'  which  were  paid 
them  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Ak  jut  this  time  a  law  was  enacted  at  Carthage,* 
by  which  its  inhabitants  were  forbid  to  learn  to  write 
or  spea^  the  Greek  language;  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  the  means  of  corresponding  with  tlM  enemy, 
either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing.  This  was 
occasioned  by  the  treachery  of  a  Carthaginian,  who 
had  written  in  Greek  to  Dionysius,  to  eive  him  ad- 
vice of  the  departure  of  the  army  from  Cartha^ 

Carthage  had,  soon  after,  another  calamity  to 
struggle  with.**  The  plagrie  spread  in  the  city,  and 
made  terrible  havoc  jPanio  terrars,  and  violent  fits 
of  frenzy,  'eized  on  a  sudden  the  unhappy  suiflferers; 
who  sallying  sword  in  hand  out  of  their  houses,  as  if 
the  enemy  ued  taken  the  dty,  killed  or  wounded  all 
who  came  in  their  way.  The  Africans  and  Sardini- 
ans would  very  willingly  have  taken  this  opportunity 
to  shake  off  a  yoke  which  was  so  hateful  to  them ; 
but  both  were  subjected  and  reduced  to  their  alle^ 
ance.  Dionysius  formed  at  this  time  an  enteiprise  m 
Sicily,  with  the  same  views,  which  was  equally  un- 
successful He  died  some  time  after,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  of  the  same  name.* 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  first  treaty 
which  the  jDarthagmians  concluded  with  the  Romans. 
There  was  another,  which,  according  to  Orosiu^  was 
concluded  in  the  408d  year  of  the  foundaAn  of 
Rome,  and  consequently  about  the  time  we  are  now 
speaking  of.  This  second  treaty  was  very  near  the 
same  with  the  first,  except  that  the  inhabitante  of 
Tyre  and  Utica  were  expressly  comprehended  in  it, 
and  joined  with  the  Carthaginians. 

After  the  death  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius, Syracuse  was  involved  in  great  A.  M.  3656. 
troubles.*  Dionysius  the  youn^r,  A.  Cardi.  498. 
who  had  been  expelled,  restored  Inm-  A.  Ronu  400. 
self  by  force  of  arms,  and  exercised  Ant  J.  C.  348. 
ereat  cruelties  there.  One  part  of 
me  citizens  implored  the  sid  of  Icetes,  tyrant  of  the 
Leon  tines,  and  by  descent  a  Syracusan.  t'his  seemed 
a  veiy  favourable  opportunity  for  the  Carthaginians 
to  seixe  upon  all  Sialy,  and  accordingly  they  sent  a 
im^hty  fleet  thither.  In  this  extremity,  sudi  of  the 
Syracusans  as  loved  their  country  best,  had  recoarse 
to  the  Corinthians,  who  had  often  assisted  them  in 
their  dangers ;  and  were,  besides,  of  all  the  Greciaa 
nations,  Uie  most  professed  enemies  of  tyranny,  and 
the  most  avowed  and  most  generous  assertora  of  li- 
berty. Accordingly,  tlie  Corinthians  sent  over  Timo- 
leon,  a  man  of  sreat  merit,  who  had  signalized  his 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  by  freeing  his  country 
from  tyranny,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  family. 
He  set  sail  with  only  ton  ships,  and  arriving  at 

*  About  S06i00(M.  *  Justin.  Izx.  c.  6.  *  Diod.  L 
zv.  p.  344. 

*  This  is  the  Dioojrsiui  who  invited  Plato  to  hie  court , 
and  who,  being  afterwarcla  offended  vrith  hie  freedora,  sold 
him  for  a  sl&ve.  Some  philosophers  caake  from  Greece  lo 
Syracuse  in  order  to  reaeem  tneir  brother,  which  having 
dope,  they  sent  him  home  with  this  uaefiil  lesson ;  Thai 
philosophers  ought  very  rarely,  or  very  obligingly,  to  con- 
verse with  tyrants.  This  prince  had  loarniug,  and  aifected 
to  pass  for  a  poet ;  but  could  not  gain  that  name  at  the 
Olympic  games,  whither  he  had  tent  his  verses  to  be  re- 

Kated  by  his  brother  Thearides.  It  had  been  happy  for 
lonynus,  had  the  Athenians  entertained  no  better  an 
opiniim  of  bis  poetry ;  for,  on  their  pronouncing  him  vic- 
tor, when  his  poems  were  repeated  in  their  city,  he  waa 
raised  to  such  a  transport  of  joy  and  intemperance,  that 
both  together  killed  him ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  was  verified 
the  pr^ction  of  the  oracle,  viz,  that  he  shoidd  die  wbea 
he  had  overcome  his  betters. 

*  Diod.  I.  zvi.  p.  459-47S.    Polyb.  U  ]ii.n.  178.    Ite 
inTimoL 
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UNgnon,  he  eluded,  b]r  a  beppy  etmtagem,  the  ▼!• 
ciluiea  of  the  Carthe^nime ;  who  havmir  been  in- 
hnfibdf  by  loetee,  of  bia  voyage  and  design,  wanted 
to  interoept  him  in  hie  paeaage  to  Sicily. 

Timoleon  had  scarce  above  1000  aoldiera  under  bia 
oommand;   and  yet,  with  this  handful  of  men,  he 
nuched  boldly  to  the  relief  of  Syracuae.    His  small 
•nny  increased  in  proportion  as  he  advanced.    The 
Sjiacmans  were  now  in  a  desperate  condition,  and 
quite  hopelees.    They  saw  the  Carthaginians  masters 
of  the  port ;  Icetes  of  the  dtv ;  and  Dionysius  of 
the  citadeL    Happily  on  Timoleon's  arrival,  Dionjjr- 
silts,  having  no  renij^  left,  put  the  citadel  into  ms 
hiods,  with  all  the  lorces,  arms,  and  ammunition,  in 
it;  and  escaped  by  bis    assistance,  to  Corinth.^ 
Timoleon  had,  bv  his  emissaries,  artfully  represented 
to  the  foreM;n  soldiers,  who  (by  that  error  in  the  con- 
stitution orCarthage  which  we  have  before  taken  no- 
tice oO  formed  the  principal  strength  of  Mago's  army, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  Greeks ;  that  it 
was  aaKmishing  to  see  Greeks  using  theur  endeavours 
to  make  barbarians  masters  of  Sioly,  from  whence 
they,  in  a  very  little  time,  would  pass  over  into 
Greeceu    For  could  they  imagine,  that  the  Cartba- 
^nians  were  come  so  far,  with  no  other  view  than  to 
establish  Icetes  tyrant  of  Syracuse  7  Such  discourses 
hang  spread  among  Alago*s  soldiers,  gave  this  ge- 
Deral  very  great  uneasiness ;  and,  as  he  wanted  only 
a  pretence  to  retire,  he  was  glad  to  have  it  believed, 
tint  his  forces  were  going  to  betray  and  desert  him : 
and  upon  this,  he  sailed  with  his  deet  out  of  the  har- 
bour, and  steered  for  Carthage.    Icetes,  after  his 
departure,  could  not  hold  out  long  against  the  Co- 
rinthians ;   so  that  they  now  got  entire  poesession  of 
the  whole  city. 

Mago,  on  ois  arrival  at  Cartha^,  was  impeached : 
but  he  prevented  the  execution  otthe  sentence  passed 
upon  hun  by  a  voluntaiy  death.  His  body  was  hung 
open  a  gallows,  and  exposed  as  a  public  spectacle  to 
the  people.  New  forces  were  levied  at  Carthage,' 
and  a  greater  and  more  powerful  fleet  than  the  for- 
mer was  sent  to  Sicily.  It  consisted  of  two  hundred 
ships  of  war,  bemdes  a  thousand  transports ;  and  the 
army  amounted  to  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  men. 
They  landed  at  Liiybsum,  under  the  command  of 
Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  and  resolved  to  attack  the 
Corinthians  first  Timoleon  did  not  wait  for,  but 
inarched  out  to  meet  them.  But  such  was  the  con- 
sternation of  Syracuse,  that,  of  all  the  forces  whidi 
were  in  that  city,  only  three  thousand  Syracusans 
and  four  thousand  mercenaries  followed  him;  and 
even  of  these  latter  a  thousand  deserted  upon  the 
march,  through  fear  of  the  danger  they  were  going 
to  encounter.  Timoleon,  however,  was  not  discou- 
raged ;  but  exhorting  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to 
exert  themselves  courageously  for  the  safety  and 
liberties  of  their  allies,  he  led  them  against  the  ene- 
my, whose  r<>ndezvoa8  he  had  been  infonned  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Crimisus.  It  appeared 
at  the  first  reflection  madness  to  attack  an  army  so 
noroerous  as  that  of  the  enemy,  with  only  four  or 
five  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse;  but  Ti- 
moleon, who  knew  that  bravery  conducted  by  pru- 
dence is  superior  to  number,  relied  on  the  courage  of 
bis  soldiers,  who  seemed  resolved  to  die  rather  than 

*  Here  he  preseired  loma  resembhuiee  of  his  former 
tjraoBy,  by  turning  sohoolmaster ;  and  ezercisiiig  a  dud- 
piae  over  bojs.  when  he  could  no  longer  tyrannize  over 
OMn.  He  had  learning,  and  was  once  a  scholar  to  Plato, 
whom  he  caused  to  come  again  into  Sicily,  notwithstanding 
^  nnwortfay  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  EHooysiurs 
fiuher.  Philip,  kin^  of  Macedon,  meeting  him  in  the  streets 
«f  Corinth,  and  askmg  himhow  he  came  to  lose  so  consi- 
derable a  prinCTMditv  as  bad  been  left  him  by  his  fatlwr,  he 
antweredy  that  his  iather  had  indeed  left  him  the  inheri* 
taace,  bat  aot  the  fortune  which  had  preserved  both  bins- 
self  and  thai./— However,  fortune  did  aim  no  great  injury, 
n  replacing  him  on  the  dunghiO  from  which  she  had  ' 
iBsfither.  *Flut.p.t48-ft60. 


yield,  and  with  ardoor  demanded  to  be  led  aeainst 
the  enemy.  The  event  justified  his  views  and  hopes. 
A  battle  was  fought ;  the  Carthaginians  were  routed, 
and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  of  them  slain,  fiill 
three  thousand  of  whom  were  Carthaginian  citi- 
zens, which  filled  their  cijhr  with  mourning  and  the 
greatest  consternation.  Their  camp  was  taken,  and 
with  it  immense  riches,  and  a  great  number  of  pri 
sooers. 

Timoleon,*  at  the  same  time  that  he  despatched 
the  news  of  this  victory  to  Corinth,  sent  thitner  the 
finest  arms  found  among  the  plunder.  For  he  was 
desirous  of  having  his  dty  applauded  and  admired 
by  all  men,  when  they  should  see  that  Corinth  alone, 
among  all  the  Grecian  cities,  adorned  its  finest  tem- 

51es,  not  with  the  spoils  of  Greece,  and  oflerings 
yed  in  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  the  sight  of  which 
could  tend  only  to  preserve  the  sad  remembrance  of 
their  loeses,  but  with  those  of  barbarians,  which,  by 
fine  inscriptions,  displayed  at  once  the  courage  and 
religious  gratitude  of  those  who  had  won  them.  For 
these  inscriptions  imported,  That  tke  Cormtkimu,  and 
T^mio^eon  their  geturaly  tjttr  having  fated  the  Greek$f 
fettled  in  Sicily,  faem  the  Carthaginian  yeike,  had  hung 
vp  theMe  ann$  in  their  templet,  a$  an  eternal  aeknt^ 
ledgmeni  ofthifaoour  and  goodness  of  the  gads. 

After  this,  Timoleon,  leaving  the  mercenary  troops 
in  the  Cartha^nian  territories  to  waste  and  destroy 
them,  returuM  to  Syracuse.  On  his  arrival  there,  be 
banished  the  thousand  soldiers  who  had  deserted  Imn ; 
and  took  no  other  revenue,  than  the  commanding 
them  to  leave  Syracuse  before  sun-set 

This  victoiy  gained  by  the  Corinthians  was  follow- 
ed by  the  capture  of  a  great  many  cities,  which 
obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for  peace. 

In  proportion  as  the  appearance  of  success  made 
the  Carthaeinians  vigorously  exert  themselves  to 
raise  powerful  armies  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  pros- 
perity led  them  to  make  an  insolent  and  cruel  use  of 
victoiy;  so  their  courage  would  sink  ifl  unforeseen 
adversities,  their  hopes  of  new  resources  vanish,  and 
their  grovelling  souls  eondeec^id  to  ask  quarter  of 
the  most  inconsiderable  enemy,  and  without  sense  of 
shame  accept  the  hardest  and  most  morti^ng  condi- 
tions. Those  now  imposed  were,  that  tney  should 
possess  only  the  lands  lying  beyond  the  river  HaW- 
cus  •*  that  they  should  give  all  the  natives  free  li- 
berty to  retire  to  Syracuse  with  their  families  and 
effects,  and  that  they  should  neither  continue  in  the 
aViance,  nor  hold  any  correspondence,  with  the  ty- 
rants of  that  city. 

About  this  time,  in  all  probability,  there  happened 
at  Carthage  a  memorable  mcident,  related  by  Justin.^ 
Hanno,  one  of  its  most  powerful  citizens,  fonned  a 
design  of  seizing  upon  the  republic,  by  destroying 
the  whole  senate.  He  chose  for  the  execution  of^this 
bloody  plan,  the  day  on  which  his  dauffhterwas  tobe 
married,  on  which  occasion  he  designed  to  invite  the 
senators  to  an  entertainment,  and  mere  poison  them 
all.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered ;  but  Hanno 
had  such  influence,  that  the  government  did  not  dare 
to  punish  so  execrable  a  crime ;  the  magistrates  con- 
tented themselves  with  only  preventing  it,  by  an 
order  which  forbade,  in  general,  too  great  a  magnifi- 
cence at  weddings,  and  nmited  the  expense  on  Uiose 
occasions.  Hanno  seeing  his  stratagem  defeated, 
resolved  to  employ  open  force,  and  for  that  purpose 
armed  all  the  slaves.  However,  he  was  again  dis- 
covered; and  to  escape  punishment,  retired  with 
twenty  thousand  armed  slaves,  to  a  castle  that  was 
very  strongly  fortified ;  and  there  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  ensage  io  his  rebellion  the  Afii* 
cans  and  the  king  of  Mauiitania.  He  afterwards 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Carthage ;  where, 

•Ibid. 

^  This  tvrar  is  not  far  from  Agrigentum.  Tt  is  called 
L^/cMM  by  Diodonis  and  Plutarch:  ont  this  is  thought  a 
mistake.  *  Justin.  1.  zxi.  c.  4. 
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tfle^  Mng  whipped,  fau  eyM  were  imt  out,'lii8  anu 
end  ihigfas  broken,  he  was  put  to  deeth  in  presence 
of  the  people,  and  hie  body)  all  torn  with  stnpee,  was 
hung  on  a  gibbet  His  children  and  all  his  relatione, 
thoueh  they  had  not  joined  in  his  f^nilt,  shared  in  his 
pimirament.  They  were  all  sentenced  to  die,  in  order 
that  not  a  single  person  of  his  familv  might  be  left, 
either  to  imitate  his  crime  or  revenge  hie  death.  Sach 
was  the  temper  of  the  Carthaginians ;  ever  severe  and 
violeDt  in  their  punishments,  they  canied  them  to 
the  extremes  of  n^or,  and  made  them  extend  even 
to  the  innocent,  without  showing  the  least  regard  to 
•quitj,  moderation,  or  gratitude. 

I  come  now  to  the  ware  sustained 

A.  M.  3696.    by  the  Carthaginians,^  in  Africa  it- 

A.  Carth.  597.    self  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  against 

A.  Rom.  489.    Agathoclee,  which    exercised  their 

Ant  J.  C.  319.    arms  during  several  yeare. 

This  Agathocles  was  a  Sicilian  of 
•oacure  birth  and  low  fortune.'  Supported  at  first 
by  the  forces  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  had  invaded 
the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  and  made  himself  tyrent 
over  it  In  the  infancy  of  his  power,  the  Carthagi- 
nians kept  him  within  bounds ;  and  Hamilcar  their 
chief  forced  him  to  agree  to  a  treaty  which  restored 
tranquillity  to  Sicily.  But  he  soon  infnnged  the  ar- 
tieles  of  it,  and  declared  w%i  against  the  Cartha^- 
nians  themselvee ;  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Hamil- 
car, obtained  a  signal  victory  over  him,*  and  forced 
him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Syracuse.  The  Cartha- 
|;inians  pursued  him  thither  and  laid  siege  to  that 
important  city,  the  capture  of  which  would  have 
given  them  possession  of  all  Sicily. 

Agathocles,  whose  forces  were  matly  inferior  to 
Ibeirs,  and  who  moreover  saw  himself  deserted  by  all 
his  allies,  from  their  detestation  of  his  horrid  cruel- 
ties, meditated  a  design  of  so  daring,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance, so  impracticable  a  nature,  that  even  after 
oeing  happily  carried  into  execution,  it  yet  appears 
almost  incredible.  This  design  was  no  less  man  to 
make  Africa  the  seat  of  war,  and  to  besiege  Car- 
thage, at  a  time  when  he  could  neither  defend  him- 
•elf  in  Sicily,  nor  sustain  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  His 
profound  secrecy  in  the  execution  is  as  astonishing 
as  the  design  itself.  He  communicated  his  thoughts 
on  this  afihir  to  no  person  whatsoever,  but  contented 
nimself  with  declaring,  that  he  had  found  out  an  in- 
fidlible  way  to  free  the  Syracusans  from  the  danger 
that  surrounded  them ;  that  they  had  only  to  endure 
wHh  patience,  for  a  short  time,  the  inconveniences 
)f  a  siege ;  but  that  those  who  could  not  brin«  them- 
•elves  to  this  resolution,  might  freely  depart  ue  city. 
Only  sixteen  hundred  persons  quitted  it  He  left  his 
brother  Antander  there,  with  forces  and  provisions 
sufficient  for  him  to  make  a  stout  defence.  He  set 
at  liberty  all  slaves  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms, 
and,  after  obliging  them  to  take  an  oath,  joined  them 
to  his  forcee.  He  carried  with  him  only  nfty  talents^ 
to  supplv  his  present  wants,  well  assured  that  he 
•houla  and  in  the  enemy's  country  whatever  was 
neceesary  to  his  subsistence.  He  therefore  set  sail 
vrith  two  of  his  sons,  Archagathus  and  Heraclides, 

*  Diod.  I.  xix.p.  651.  BBS,  710.  713.  737.  743. 780.  Jiu- 
iin  I.  ii.  c.  1 — 6. 

*  He  was,  according  to  most  historians,  the  son  of  a  pot- 
ter ;  but  alt  allow  him  to  have  worked  at  the  trade.  From 
»the  obsctirity  of  his  birth  and  condition,  Polybius  raises  an 
jtfgameat  to  prove  his  capacity  and  talents,  m  opposition  to 
the  slanders  of  Tinwus.  But  his  greatest  eulogium  was 
the  praise  of  Scipio.  That  illustrious  Roman  bemg  asked, 
whe^  in  his  opinion,  were  the  most  prudent  in  the  eooduct 
4ii  their  affairs,  and  most  judiciously  bdd  in  the  execution 
4»f  their  deiiigns ;  answered,  Agathocles  and  Diooysius. 
Pol^b,  1.  zv.  p.  1008,  edit.  Gronov.  However,  let  his  ca- 
pacity have  been  over  so  great,  it  was  exoeeded^by  his  cru- 
elties. 

*  The  hettle  wes  Ibeght  near  the  river  and  ehy  of  Hi- 


«  ^(^100  FraMh  Ao«*B%  er  li;UO{. 


withont  letting  any  one  person  know  whftiier  he  m* 
tended  to  direct  his  couiee.  All  who  were  on  boanl 
his  fleet  believed  that  the^  were  to  be  conducted 
either  to  Italy  or  Sardinia,  m  order  to  plunder  thoae 
countriee,  or  to  lay  waste  those  coasts  of  Sicily  which 
belonged  to^the  enemy.  The  Cartha^nians^  suiw 
prised  at  so  unexpected  a  departure,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  it^  but  Agathocles  eluded  their  pureait,  and 
made  for  tne  main  ocean. 

He  did  not  discover  his  design  till  he  had  landed 
in  Africa.  There,  assembling  his  troops,  be  tokl 
them,  in  few  words,  the  motivee  which  had  prompt* 
ed  him  to  this  expedition.  He  repreeented,  that  the 
only  way  to  free  their  country,  was  to  cany  the  war 
into  the  territories  of  their  enemies :  that  he  led  them, 
who  were  inured  to  war,  and  of  intrepid  dispositions, 
against  a  parcel  of  enemies  who  were  eoftened  ana 
enervated  by  ease  and  luxury :  that  the  natif  es  of  the 
country,  oppressed  with  the  yoke  of  a  servitude 
equally  cruel  and  ignominious,  would  nm  in  crowds 
to  join  them  on  the  nrst  news  of  their  arrival ;  that 
the  boldness  of  their  attempt  would  alone  disconcert 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  no  expectation  of  seeing 
an  enemy  at  their  gates :  in  short,  that  no  enterprise 
could  possibly  be  more  advantageous  or  honounblc 
than  ttiis ;  since  the  whole  wealth  of  Carthage  would 
become  the  prey  of  the  ^"ictors,  whose  courage  would 
be  praised  and  admired  by  latest  posterity.  The  eol- 
diers  fancied  themselves  already  masters  of  Car* 
thave,  and  received  his  speech  with  applauses  and 
acclamations.  One  circumstance  alone  gave  them 
uneasiness,  and  that  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  just  as  they  were  setting  sail.  In  these 
ages,  even  the  most  civilized  nations  understood  very 
little  the  reason  of  these  extraordinaiy  phenomena  of 
nature ;  and  used  to  draw  from  them  (by  their  sooth- 
sayers) superstitious  and  arbitrary  conjectures,  which 
frequently  would  either  suspend  or  hasten  the  more 
important  enterprises.  However,  Aoathocles  reviv- 
ed the  drooping  courage  of  his  soldiers,  by  assuring 
them  that  these  eclipses  alvrays  foretold  some  instant 
change:  that,  therefore,  good  fortune  was  taking  its 
leave  of  Carthage,  and  coming  over  to  them. 

Finding  his  soldiers  in  the  good  disposition  he 
wished  them,  he  executed,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
a  second  enterprise,  which  was  even  more  daring  ana 
hazardous  than  his  first,  of  carrying  them  over  into 
Africa ;  and  this  was,  the  bominv  every  ship  in  his 
fleet  Many  reasons  determined  nim  to  so  deeperate 
an  action.  He  had  not  one  good  harbour  in  Africa 
where  hie  ships  could  lie  in  safety.  As  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  masters  of  the  sea,  toey  would  not  have 
niled  to  possess  themselves  immediately  of  his  fleet, 
which  was  incapable  of  making  the  least  resistance. 
In  case  he  had  left  as  many  hands  as  were  necessary 
to  defend  it,  he  would  have  weakened  his  army 
(which  was  inconsiderable  at  the  best,)  and  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  gain  any  advantage  from  this  un- 
expected diversion,  the  success  of  which  depended 
entirely  on  the  swiftness  and  vigour  of  the  execution. 
Lastly,  he  was  desirous  of  putting  his  soldiers  under 
a  necessity  of  conquering,  by  leaving  them  no  other 
refu^  than  victory.  Much  coura^  was  necessary 
to  adopt  such  a  resolution.  He  had  already  prepared 
all  his  officers,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  eer- 
vice,  and  received  every  impreesion  he  gave  them. 
He  then  came  suddenly  into  the  aeseinbly  with  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  dressed  in  a  magnificent  habit, 
and  with  the  air  and  behaviour  of  a  man  who  was 

Oto  perform  some  religious  ceremony,  and  ad- 
ng  nimsclf  to  the  assembly.  When  ire,  says  he, 
left  Syramtef  and  were  wamdy  purnted  by  the  enemif  g 
in  this  fatal  necessity  I  addressed  myself  to  Ceres  eaul 
Proserpine^  the  tutelar  dwmities  of  Sicily  ;  end  prsasM- 
ed,  that  if  the^  would  free  us  from  this  tiiimiiasnf  dmn^ 
gar,  J  would  bum  aU  our  ships  in  their  homour^  at  mtt 
first  landing  here.  Aid  me,  therefire,  O  sotdiero^  to 
discharge  my  eot0  ;  for  the  goddesses  can  easily  fnake  us 
amends  far  tkti  sacrifice.    At  the  aame  time,  taking  a 


mnoBY  or  the  pARTHAonnimL 


the 


(kntao  m  kb  ^od,  lie  hmMf  M  die  w»t, 

boird  of  his  ovm  ahipy  and  set  it  on  fire.    AU 

offioen  did  the  like,  and  weie  cheerfuUv  foUeired  by 

lb  Mldieis.     The  tnimpetB  eoiiiidea  firom  every 

fotrter,  and  the  whole  army  echoed  with  joyfiil 

■KHiti  and  acclamatioaa.    The  fleet  waa  aoon  cod- 

•onied.    The  floidiera  had  not  been  allowed  time  to 

liAeet  00  the  pn^ioaal  made  to  them.    They  all  had 

baea  harried  on  by  a  blind  and  impetaoua  ardour ; 

but  when  they  had  a  little  recorered  their  reaaon, 

and,  eorveying  in  their  minda  the  vast  extent  of 

ocean  which  aepaiated  them  from  their  own  countir, 

Mw  themaelvea  in  that  of  the  enemy  without  the 

leist  leaoiirce,  or  any  meana  of  eacaping  out  of  it ;  a 

nd  and  naelajicholy  silence  aoceeedod  the  transport 

of  joy  and  aoclamationa  which,  but  a  moment  befS>ra, 

hill  been  ao  general  in  the  army. 

Here  a^ain  Agathocles  left  no  time  for  reflectioa. 
He  marcSed  his  army  towards  a  place  called  the 
Great  City,  which  was  part  of  the  domain  of  Car- 
thage.   1  he  country  through  which  they  marched  to 
thtf  place,  aiibrded  the  most  delicious  and  agreeable 
prospect  in  the  world.    On  either  aide  were  seen 
lar^  meads  watered  by  beautiful  atrcams,  and  co- 
ferod  with  innumerable'floeks  of  all  kinds  of  cattle ; 
coontry-eeats  bmlt  with  extraordinary  magnificence : 
delightful  avenues  planted  with  olive  and  all  sorts  or 
ftuit-treea ;  gardens  of  a  prodi^ous  extent,  and  kept 
vith  a  care  and  elegance  which  delighted  the  eye. 
This  proepect  reanimated  the  soldiers.    They  march- 
ad  full  of  courage  to  the  Great  City,  which  they  took, 
fvord  in    hand,  and  enriched  themselves  with  the 
pjonder  of  it,  which  was  entirely  abandoned  to  them. 
Tania  nuule  as  little  resistance ;  and  this  place  was 
Bol  far  distant  from  Cartha^ 

T^  Carthaginians  were  m  prodigious  alarm,  when 
it  waa  known  that  the  enemy  was  in  the  country, 
tdvaneing  by  hasty  marches.  This  arrival  of  Aga* 
thoclea  made  the  Carthaginians  conclude,  that  their 
trmy  before  Syracuse  hod  been  defeated,  and  their 
fleet  lost.  The  people  ran  in  disorder  to  the  great 
square  of  the  eity,  whilst  the  senate  assembled  in 
haste  and  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  Immediately 
they  deliberated  on  the  means  for  preserving  the  city. 
They  had  no  army  in  readiness  to  oppose  the  enemy ; 
and  their  imminent  danger  did  not  permit  them  to 
await  the  arrival  of  thoee  forces  which  mi^ht  be 
laised  in  the  country  and  among  the  allies,  ft  was 
therefore  resolved, 'after  several  diflierent  opinions 
had  been  heard,  to  arm  the  citizens.  The  number  of 
the  forces  thus  levied  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
foot,  a  thoasand  horse,  and  two  thousand  armed 
chariots.  Hanno  and  Bomilcar,  though  divided  be- 
twixt themselves  by  some  family  quarrels,  were 
however  joined  in  thecommand  of  these  troops.  They 
inarched  immediately  to  meet  the  enemy ;  and,  on 
light  of  them,  drew  up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle. 
Agathocles,  had,  at  most,  but  thirteen  or  fourteen 
thousand  men.*  The  signal  was  ^ven,  and  an  ob- 
stinate fi^t  ensued.  Hanno,  with  his  sacred  cohort 
(the  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  forces),  long  sus- 
tained the  fury  of  the  Greeks,  and  sometimes  even 
broke  their  rsinks ;  but  at  last,  overwhelmed  with  a 
shower  of  atones,  and  covered  with  wounds,  he  fell 
dead  on  the  field.  Bomilcar  might  have  changed  the 
face  of  things ;  but  he  had  private  and  personal  rea- 
sons not  to  obtain  a  victoiy  for  his  countiy.  He 
therelbfe  thott^t  proper  to  retire  with  the  forces  un- 
der his  command,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole 
army,  which,  by  that  means,  was  forced  to  leave  Uie 
field  to  Agathocles.    After  pursuing  the  enemy  some 

^——— .^—^ — - —    --  —  — ■ —^ , 

*  Agathooles  wmating  ams  for  aiany  of  his  soldien,  pro- 
vided main  «ith  such  at  wers  counteiftit,  whioh  looked 
wall  at  a  diataoos.  Aad  perceinng  ths  disooaragement  his 
fbreet  were  wider  on  t^ht  of  the  eneaij's  horae,  he  let  fly 
am^  '**''7  ^"^  (privately  procured  for  that  purpose), 
wbieh  his  soldierinteipretedasaB  obmo  and  assuraaee  of 
vietaiy. -iNed.  L  zx.p«  7M. 


thM»  ha  retained,  aad  pkaiderid  dia  Carthagfaika 
camp.  Twenty  thousand  pair  of  maaaclee  wave 
found  in  it,  with  which  the  Carthaginiana  had  fiuw 
niahed  themaelvea,  in  the  firm  peianaaion  of  then 
taking  many  priaonera.  The  result  of  tl^  vietoiy 
was  the  canture  of  a  great  number  of  strong-holds, 
and  the  detection  of  many  of  the  natives  of  the  eoun- 
tiy,  who  joined  the  victor.  • 

Thia  descent  of  Agathocles  into  Afnca,  doubtleaa 
gave  birth  to  Scipio's  design  of  makmg  a  like  at* 
tempt  upon  the  aame  republic,  and  from  the  aame 
place.*  Wherefore,  in  hia  anawer  to  Fahius,  who 
aacribed  to  temerity  his  design  of  making  Africa  the 
seat  of  the  war,  be  forgot  not  to  mention  the  exam« 
pie  of  Agathoclea,  as  an  inatance  in  fovour  of  hia 
enterprise ;  and  to  ahow,  that  frequently  there  ia  no 
other  way  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy  who  preaaea  too 
closely  upon  us,  than  by  canying  the  war  mto  hia 
own  country ;  and  that  men  are  much  more  courage* 
ous  when  they  act  upon  the  ofienaive,  than  whan 
they  atand  only  upon  the  defensive. 

While  the  Carthagmiana  were  thna  vrarmly  at« 
tacked  by  their  enemies,  ambaasadors  arrived  In 
them  from  Tyre.*  They  came  to  implore  their  sue- 
eour  against  Alexander  the  Great,  who  waa  upon  the 
pomt  of  taking  their  city,  which  he  had  long  beaie». 
ed.  The  extremity  to  which  their  countrymen  (lor 
so  they  called  them)  were  reduced,  touched  the  Catw 
tfaaginians  aa  sensibly  aa  their  own  danger.  Though 
they  were  unable  to  relieve,  they  at  least  thought  it 
their  duty  to  comfort  thorn ;  and  deputed  thirty  of 
their  principal  citizens,  to  express  tneir  grief  that 
they  Gouki  not  spare  them  any  troops,  becauae  of  the 
present  melancholy  aituation  of  their  own  af&ira. 
The  Tyriaaa,  though  disappointed  of  the  only  hope 
they  had  left,  did  not  however  despond ;  they  com^ 
mitted  their  wives,  children,^  and  old  men,  to  the 
care  of  theae  deputiea;  and  thna,  being  delivered 
from  all  inquietude,  with  regard  to  persons  who  wera 
dearer  lo  them  than  any  uiing  in  Uie  world,  they 
thought  alone  of  making  a  res^ute  defence,  prepaN 
ed  for  the  worst  that  might  happen.  Carthage  re* 
ceived  thia  afflicted  company  with  all  poaaible  marka 
of  amity,  and  paid  to  guests  who  were  so  dear  and 
worthy  of  compaaaion,  all  the  services  which  they 
could  have  expected  from  the  moat  afii»ctionate  and 
tender  parenta. 

CLuintua  Curtius  pUcei  this  embassy  fimn  Tyre  to 
the  Carthaginians  at  the  aame  time  that  the  Syracusana 
were  mvaging  Africa,  and  had  advanced  to  the  very 
gates  of  Carthage.  But  the  expedition  of  Agathoclea 
aninst  Africa  cannot  agree  in  tone  with  the  siegs  ^ 
lyre,  which  was  more  than  twenty  years  before  it 

At  the  same  time,  Carthage  waa  aolicitoua  how  to 
extricate  itself  from  the  difficulties  with  which  it  waa 
surrounded.  The  present  unhappy  atate  of  the  repid>Iic 
was  considered  as  the  efiect  of  the  wtath  of  the  goda : 
and  it  waa  acknowledged  to  be  juatly  deaerved,  partH> 
cuhuiy  with  regard  to  two  deitiea,  tovrards  whom  the 
Cartha^niana  had  been  remias  in  the  discharge  of  oeiw 
tain  duties  prescribed  by  their  religion,  and  which  had 
once  been  obaerved  with  great  ezactneaa.  It  waa  a 
custom  (coeval  with  the  city  itself)  at  Carthage,  to 
send  annually  to  Tyre  (the  mother-city)  th«  tenth  of 
all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  as  an  ofleriii£  to 
Hercules,  the  patron  and  protector  of  both  cities.  The 
domain,  and  consequently  the  revenues  of  Carthage^ 
having  increaaed  considerably,  the  portion,  on  the  coi^ 
trary,  of  the  ^od,  had  been  leasenra ;  and  they  wera 
far  from  remitting  the  whole  tenth  to  him.  They  were 
seised  with  a  acraple  on  this  pomt :  they  iqade  an  open 
and  public  oonfession  of  then:  insincenty  and  sacnle* 

f'ouB  avarice ;  and,  to  expiate  their  guut,  they  sentte' 
yre  a  great  number  of  presents,  and  smidl  shrines  of 

*  Liv.  1.  nriiL  n.  4S. 

*  Diod.  1.  xrii.  p.  $19,    duiot.  Curt.  I.  hr.  c.  9. 

^  TAf  Hnmp  cot  ywaucOv  uip9t*  some  of  their  wivsa  aai 
children.    JM^liaiL^mr 
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thini'dekiMyallof  gold,iviudi  unoimtod  to  apiodi- 

Another  violatioo  of  religion,  which  to  their  inhuman 
supemtition  seemed  ae  flagrant  as  the  former,  jfiTe 
Ibem  no  less  imeaainefle.  AncienUj,  children  oi  the 
best  fijuilies  in  Carthage  used  to  be  sacrificed  to  Sa^- 
turn.  They  now  reproached  tbemselYes  tiitli  having 
&iled  to  pa  J  to  the  god  the  honours  which  they  thought 
were  due  to  liim ;  and  with  having  used  fraud  and  ms- 
honost  dealing  towaids  him,  by  having  substituted,  in 
their  sacrifices,  children  of  slaves  or  b^xars,  bou^t 
for  that  purpose,  in  the  room  of  those  nobly  bom.  To 
expiate  the  guilt  of  so  horrid  an  impiety,  a  sacrifice 
was  made  to  this  blood-thirsty  god,  of  two  hundred 
children  of  the  first  rank ;  and  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred persons,  throu^  a  sense  of  this  terrible  neglect, 
oflbred  themselves  voluntarily  as  victims,  to  pacify,  by 
the  effusion  of  th^  blood,  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 

After  these  expiations,  expresses  were  despatched  to 
Hamilcar  in  Sicily,  with  the  news  of  what  nad  hap- 
pened in  Afiica,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  request  im- 
mediate succours.  He  commanded  the  deputies  to  ob- 
serve the  strictest  silence  on  the  subject  or  the  victory 
of  Agathocles ;  and  spread  a  contrary  report,  that  he 
had  been  entirely  defeated,  his  forces  all  cut  o^  and 
his  whole  fleet  taken  by  the  Carthaajuiians ;  and  in 
confirmation  of  this  report,  he  showed  the  irons  of  the 
vessels  pretended  to  betaken,  which  had  been  care- 
fully sent  to  him.  The  truth  of  this  report  was  not  at 
all  doubted  in  Syracuse ;  the  majority  were  for  capitu- 
lating ;'  when  a  galley  of  thirty  oars,  built  in  haste 
by  Agathocles.  arrived  in  the  port ;  and  through  great 
difficulties  ana  dangers  fbrcedits  waj  to  the  Msieged. 
The  news  of  Agatliocle's  victory  munediately  flew 
through  the  city,  and  restored  alacrity  and  resolution 
to  the  inhabitants.  Hamilcar  made  a  last  efibit  to 
Btorm  the  city,  but  was  beaten  ofi*  with  loss.  He  then 
nised  the  nege,  and  sent  five  thousand  men  to  the  re- 
lief of  his  distreesed  country.  Sometime  after,  having 
resumed  the  siege,  and  hoping  to  surprise  the  Symcu- 
Bons  by  attacking  them  in  the  night,  his  desien  was 
discovered ;'  antlfallins  alive  into  the  enemy'snands. 
he  was  put  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite  tortures.* 
Hamilcar's  head  was  sent  immediately  to  Agathocles, 
who,  advaneing  to  the  enemy's  camp,  threw  it  into  a 
l^eral  consternation,  by  displaying  to  them  the  head 
of  this  general,  which  manifestea  the  melancholy  situ- 
ation oftheir  a&irs  in  Sicily. 

To  these  foreign  enemies  was  joined  a  domestic 
one,^  which  was  more  to  be  feared,  as  being  more 
dangerous  than  the  others ;  this  was  Bomilcar  their 
general,  who  was  then  in  possession  of  the  first  post  in 
Carthage.  He  had  long  meditated  the  establishment 
of  himself  as  tyrant  at  Uaitha^  and  attainmg  the 
aovereign  authority  there ;  and  imaging  that  the  pre- 
sent troubles  ofiered  him  the  wished-for  opportunity. 
He  therefore  entered  the  city,  and  being  seconded  by 
a  small  number  of  citizens,  who  were  the  accomplices 
of  his  rebellion,  and  a  body  of  foreign  soldiers,  he  pro- 
claimed himself  tyrant  \  and  showbd  himself  Utenlly 
such,  by  cutting  Uie  throats  of  all  the  citizens  whom 
be  met  with  in  the  streets.  A  tumult  arising  immedi- 
ately in  the  city,  it  was  at  first  thought  that  Sie  enemy 
had  taken  it  by  some  treachery ;  but  when  it  was 

^  And  the  most  forward  of  all  the  rest  was  Antander, 
the  brother  of  A^athodes,  left  commander  in  his  absence ; 
who  was  so  terrified  with  the  report,  that  he  was  ea^er  for 
having  the  city  surrendered ;  and  exf>eHed  out  of  it  8000 
inhabitants  who  were  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

*  Diod.  p.  767—769. 

*  He  was  cruelly  tortured  fill  he  died,  and  so  met  with 
the  fate  which  his  fellow-citizens,  offended  at  his  conduct 
in  Sici!)r,  had  probably  allotted  for  him  at  home.  He  was 
too  formidable  to  be  attacked  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  and 
theref  ire  the  votes  of  the  senate  (whatever  they  were) 
beinf  according  to  custom,  cast  into  a  vessel,  it  was  imme- 
diately enclosed,  with  an  order  not  to  uncover  it,  tUI  he  was 
returned  and  had  thrown  up  his  commission.  Ju^m,L  xxiL 

*  Died.  p.  779—781.   Jiiatia.'l.  adL  c  7* 


known  that  Bomilear  oansed  all  thb  dwtmiMBefl^  tki 
young  men  took  up  arms  to  repel  the  tyrant,  and  fiodi 
the  tope  of  the  houses  dischaified  whole  volleys  of  darts 
and  stones  upon  the  heads  of  the  soldiera.  When  he  saw 
an  army  marching  in  order  against  him,  he  retired  vndi 
bb  ttoops  to  an  eminence,  with  design  to  make  a  vig»> 
rous  ddence,  and  to  sell  his  life  as  dear  as  poosibleu 
To  spare  the  blood  of  the  citixens,  a  genera)  pardon 
was  proclaimed  for  all  without  exception  who  would 
lay  down  their  arms.  They  surrendered  uj^  this jpn^ 
damation,  and  all  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it,  Bomuoar 
their  chief  excepted :  for  the  Carthaginians,  without  re- 
garding their  oath,  condemned  him  to  death,  and  fa»> 
tened  him  to  a  cross,  where  he  suflered  the  moot  exqui- 
site torments.  From  the  cross,  as  from  a  rostrum,  be 
harangued  the  people ;  and  thought  himself  j[uetly  en- 
titled to  reproach  them  for  their  injustice,  their  ingrati- 
tude, and  perfidy,  which  he  did  by  enumerating  many 
illustrious  generals,  whose  services  they  had  rewarded 
with  an  ignominious  death.  He  expired  on  tbe  croas 
whilst  uttering  these  reproaches.*^ 

Agathocles  tiad  won  over  to  his  interest  a  powerftd 
kinjg  of  Cyrene,  named  Ophelias,*  whose  ambition  he 
hadnattered  with  the  most  splendid  hopes,  by  leading 
him  to  understand,  that,  contenting  himself  with  Si- 
cily^ he  would  leave  to  Ophelias  the  empire  of  Africa. 
But,  as  Asathodes  did  not  scruple  to  comxmt  the 
most  horrid  crimes  when  he  thought  them  conducive 
to  his  interest,  the  credulous  prince  had  no  sooner 
put  himself  and  his  army  in  his  power,  than,  bj  the 
blackest  oerfidv,  he  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  m  or- 
der that  Ophelias*s  army  might  be  entirelv  at  his  devo- 
tion. Many  nations  were  now  joined  in  alliance 
with  Agathocles,  and  several  strong-holds  were  garri- 
soned by  his  forces.  As  he  now  saw  the  affiurs  of 
Afirica  in  a  flourishinfi  condition,  he  thought  it  proper  to 
look  after  those  of  Sicily ;  accordingly  he  sailed  back 
thither,  bavins  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  his 
son  Archagathua.  His  renown,  and  the  report  of  his 
victories,  ifew  before  him.  On  the  news  of  his  arrival 
in  Sicily,  many  towns  revolted  to  him ;  but  bad  news 
soon  recalled  him  to  Africa.  His  absence  had  quite 
changed  the  fiu»  of  things ;  and  all  his  endeavoura 
were  mcapable  of  restoring  them  to  their  former  con- 
dition. All  his  Btronfi-holds  had  surrendered  to  the 
enemy ;  the  Africans  nad  deserted  him ;  some  of  }m 
troops  were  lost,  and  the  remainder  were  unable  to 
make  head  against  the  Carthaginians :  he  had  no  vray 
to  transport  them  into  Sicily,  as  he  was  destitute  of 
ships,  and  the  enemy  were  masters  at  sea :  he  could 
not  hope  for  either  peace  or  treaty  with  the  barbarians 
since  he  had  insulted  them  in  so  outrageous  a  maimer, 
by  his  being  the  first  who  had  dared  to  make  a  descent 
in  their  country.  In  this  extremity,  he  thought  only 
of  providing  for  his  own  safety.  After  many  adven- 
tures, this  base  deserter  of  his  army,  and  perfidious 
betnyer  of  his  own  children,  who  were  left  by  him 
to  the  wild  fiiry  of  his  disappointed  soldiers,  stole 
awav  from  the  Gangers  which  tnreatened  him^and  ar 
rived  at  Syracuse  with  very  few  followers.  His  sol 
diers,  seeing  themselves  thus  betrayed,  murderpd  his 
sons,  and  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  Himsdf  died 
miserablv  soon  after,  and  ended,  by  a  cruel  death,^  a 
life  that  had  been  polluted  with  the  blackest  crimes. 

*  It  would  seem  incredible  that  any  man  could  so  far 
triumph  over  the  pains  of  the  cross,  as  to  talk  with  any  co- 
herence in  htt  disctnirse ;  had  not  Seneca  assured  us,  that 
some  have  so  hi  despised  and  insulted  its  tortures,  that 
they  smt  contemptuously  upon  the  spectators,  i^mdam  tm 
jHUtbmo  MM  tpectatoreM  eonapuenmU    De  viti  bealft,  c  19. 

*  Diod.  p.  777.  779. 791.  80S.    Justin.  I  nii.  c.  7, 8. 

*  He  was  poisoned  by  one  Menon,  whom  he  had  unna- 
turally abused.  His  teeth  were  ptf  refied  by  the  violence 
of  die  pmson,  and  his  body  tortured  dl  over  with  the  snost 
racing  pains.  Menon  wu  excited  to  this  deed  by  Archa- 
gathus,  grandson  of  Agathocles,  whom  he  designed  lo  defeat 
of  the  succession,  in  nvour  of  his  other  son  Agathocles. 
Before  his  death,  he  restored  the  democraey  to  the  people. 
It  is  observable,  wat  Justin,  ^or  rather  Trogus)  and  biodo- 
rusdisagreeia  all  the  natenal  part  of  this  tyiwshistoicj 
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Iiitliiip«Mimbei^i%B8daiiol)ivri]icidMit  nla^ 
ted  by  Justiii.*    Tbe  &me  of  Alexander's  oooqueBts 
madti  the  Cartbaguiiaiis  fear  that  he  mi^ht  think  of 
tumiog  his  aims  towards  Africa.    The  cCsastroiis  fate 
of  Tyre,  whence  they  drew  their  origb,  and  which  he 
had  80  lately  destroyed ;  the  buikiing  of  Aiezandria 
upon  the  confines  of  AfiicaandEgypt,  as  if  he  intended 
it  u  a  rival  city  to  Carthage ;  the  uninterrupted  suo- 
eeaies  of  that  prince,  whose  ambition  and  good  fortune 
were  boundless ;  ail  this  justly  aiarmed  the  Cartha- 
gioians.    To  sound  his  inclinations,  Hamilcar,  sur- 
named  Rhodanus,  pretendins  to  have  be^  driven 
from  bis  country  by  the  cabals  of  his  enemies,  went 
oTer  to  the  camp  of  Alexander,'  to  whom  he  was 
mtroduced  by  Pannenio,  and  offered  him  his  services. 
The  king  received  him  gradously,  and  had  several 
conferencee  with  him.    Hamilcar  did  not  fail  to  trans- 
mit to  his  country  whatever  discoveries  he  made 
fiDm  time  to  time  of  Alexander's  designs.    Never- 
theless, on  "his  return  to  Carthage,  after  Alexander's 
death,  he  was  considered  as  a  betrayer  of  his  country 
to  that  prince ;  and  accordingly  was  put  to  death,  by 
a  sentence  which  displayed  equally  the  ingratitudie 
and  cruelty  of  his  countrymen. 

I  am  now  to  speak  of  the  wars  of 
A.  M.  37S7.  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily^'  in  the 
A  Garth.  569.  time  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 
A  Rom.  471.  The  Romans,  tp  whom  the  designs 
AqLJ.  0.277.  of  that  ambitious  prince  were  not 
miknown,  in  order  to  st^ngthen 
themselves  against  any  attempts  he  might  make  upon 
Italy,  had  renewed  their  treaties  with  the  Carthafii- 
oiana,  who,  on  their  side,  were  no  less  afiaid  of  ms 
crossing  into  Sicily.  To  the  articles  of  the  preoedins 
tieatios,  there  was  added  an  engagement  of  mutuu 
assistance,  in  case  either  of  the  contracting  powers 
should  be  attacked  by  Pyrrhus. 

The  foresight  of  the  Romans  was  well  founded :' 
Pyrrhus  turned  his  arms  agamst  Italy,  and  gained 
many  victories.  The  Carthaginians,  in  consequence 
of  the  last  treaty,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  assist 
tiie  Romans :  arid  accordingly  sent  them  a  fleet  of 
siz-soore  sail,  under  the  command  of  Ma^  This 
geneml,  in  an  audience  before  the  senate,  signified  to 
mem  the  interest  which  his  superiors  took  in  the  war 
which  they  heard  was  carrying  on  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  oflered  thom  their  assistance.  The  senate 
letomed  thanks  for  the  obliging  offer  of  the  Carthagi- 
niaos,  but  at  preseAt  bought  fit  to  decline  it. 

Mago*  some  days  after  renaired  to  Pyrrhus,  upon 
pretence  of  offering  the  mediation  of  Carthage  for 
terminatins  his  quarrel  with  the  Romans :  but  m  reality 
lo  sound  hiin,  and  discover,  if  possible,  his  designs 
with  regard  to  Sicily,  which  common  fame  reported 
be  was  going  to  invade.  The  Carthagmians  were 
afraid  that  either  Pyrrhus  or  the  Romans  would  inter- 
fere in  the  affidrs  of  that  island,  and  transport  forces 
thither  for  the  conquest  of  it.  And,  indeed^  the  Syia- 
cusans,  who  had  been  besieged  for  some  time  by  the 
Caithaamians,  had  sent  pressingly  for  succour  to  Pyr- 
rhus. This  prince  had  a  particular  reason  to  espouse 
their  interests,  luiving  married  Lanassa,  daughter  of 
A^thociea,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Alexander. 
He  at  last  sailed  from  Tarentnm,  passed  the  stmit, 
and  arrived  in  Sicily.  His  con(|[uests  at  first  were  so 
rapid,  that  he  left 'the  Carthaginians,  in  the  whole 
isbnd,  onfy  the  single  town  cl  Lilybsum.  He  laid 
^ge  to  it,  but  meeting  with  a  vigorous  resistance, 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege ;  not  to  mention  that  the 
urgent  necesisity  of  his  affaire  called  him  back  to  Italy, 
where  his  presence  was  absolutely  necessary.  Nor 
was  it  less  so  in  Sicily,  which  on  his  departure  return- 
ed to  the  obedfience  of  its  former  masters.  Thus  he 
lost  this  island  with  the  same  rapidity  that  he  had  won 
iL    As  he  was  embarking,  he  turned  his  eyes  back  to 

Jwtni.  L  xn«  e«  6. 
'  VtAyh.  1.  iii.  p.  250,  edit  Gronov. 
'  Jiisbn.Lzfm.e.1  «  Siad. 


Sicily,  and  ezelaimed  to  thoie  about  Urn,  IfiM  ufim 
field  qfbattU*  do  toe  Uaoe  to  tke  CaHka^finians  and  jBo- 
mmu  /*    His  prediction  was  soon  verified. 

After  his  departure,  the  chief  magistracy  of  Syra- 
cuse was  conferred  pn  Hiero,who  afterWaras  obtamed 
the  name  and  dignity  of  kins,  by  the  united  suffragea 
of  the  citizens;  so  greauy  had  his  government 
pleased.  He  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Carthaginians,  and  obtained  several  ad* 
vantages  over  thein.  But  now  a  common  interest 
re-united  them  against  a  new  enemy,  who  began  to 
appear  in  Sicily,  and  justly  alanned  both:  these 
were  the  Romans^  who,  having  crushed  all  the  en^ 
mies  which  had  hitherto  exerased  their  arms  in  Italy 
itself,  were  now  powerful  enough  to  carry  them  out 
of  it ;  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  vast  power 
there  to  which  they  afterwards  attained,  and  of  which 
it  was  probable  they  had  even  then  formed  the  design. 
Sicily  lay  too  commodious  for  them,  not  to  form  a 
resolution  of  establishing  themselves  in  it.  They 
therefore  eagerly  snatched  this  opportunity  for  creas- 
ing into  it,  whicn  caused  the  rupture  between  them 
and  the  Carthaginians,  and  gave  risa  to  the  first  Pn* 
nic  war.  This  1  shall  treat  of  more  at  large,  by  r»* 
lating  the  causes  of  that  war. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THB   BISTORT  OF  CARTHAOB,  FROM  THB  FIRST  PVMM 
WAR   TO  ITS  DBSTRDCTION. 

* 

Thb  plan  which  I  hare  laid  down,  does  not  allow 
me  to  enter  into  an  exact  detail  of  the  wars  between 
Rome  and  Carthage ;  since  that  pertains  rather  to 
the  Roman  history,  which  I  do  not  intend  to  toudi 
upon  except  transiently  and  occasionally.  I  shall 
therefore  relate  such  facts  only,  as  may  give  the  reader 
a  just  idea  of  the  republic  whose  history  lies  before 
me ;  by  confining  myself  to  those  particulars  which  re- 
late chiefly  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  to  their  most 
important  tmnsactions  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Afnca ; 
a  subject  in  itself  sufiiciently  extensive. 

I  have  already  observed,  tiiat  from  the  first  Punie 
war  to  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  elapsed.  This  whole  tbie  may  be  divided  intt 
five  parts  or  intervals. 

I.  The  first  Punic  war  lasted  twenty^four 

years 94 

n.  The  interval  betwixt  the  first  and  second  . 

Punic  witr,  is  also  twenty-four  years      S4 
III.  The  second  Punic  war  took  up  seventeen 

years IT 

lY.  The  interval  between  the  second  and 

third,  is  forty-nine  years  ...      49 
y.  The  thurd  Punic  war,  terminated  by  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  continued  but 
four  years  and  some  months.    •       .       4 

"ns 

ARTICLE  1.     TBB  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR. 

Thb  first  Punic  war  arose  from 

the  following  cause.    Som^Campa-  A.  M.  3724. 

nian  soldiers,  in  the  service  of  Aga^  A.  Carth.  566. 

thocles,''  the  Sicilian  tynnty  having  A.  Rom.  4681 

entered  as  friends  into  Messina,  soon  Ant.  J.  C*  880. 
after  murdered  part  of  the  townsmen  ^ 
drove  out  the  rest,  married  their  wives,  seiaed  their 

raXa(crpav.  The  Greek  expreteion  is  beautiful  Indeed 
Sicily  was  a  kind  of  Palseatra,  where  tbe  Carthaginians 
and  Romans  e;^ercised  themselves  in  war,  and  for  many 
years  seemed  to  play  tbe  part  of  wrestlers  with  each  other. 
7V«  EngUA  languagty  aa  wetf  at  the  Frentba  hoe  no  were 
to  emrese  the  Greek  term. 


•  Pfut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  898. 
^Polyb.LLp.8.6dit  C 


QroBOT. 
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itfiulii  aad  lenniiied  lole  BMStan  of  thst  iinportant 
city.  They  then  aseumed  the  name  of  Mameiw 
tines.  In  imitation  of  them,  and  by  their  taeietaneey 
a  Roman  legion  treated  in  the  same  ernol  manner  the 
dtyof  Rbegimn/  lyin^directlyiyppoaite  to  Messina, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stiait  Hiese  two  perfidious 
cities,  supportiog  one  another,  rendered  themselves 
at  len^  tormidable  tii  their  neighbours ;  and  esped- 
ally  Messina,  which  became  very  powerful,  and  gave 
great  umbra^  and  uneasiness  b^  to  the  Syraeusans 
and  Oartliasinians,  who  possessed  one  part  of  Sicily. 
As  soon  as  Uie  Romans  had  g^trid  of  the  enemies  they 
had  so  Ions  contended  with,  and  particularly  of  Pyr- 
riius,  they  began  to  think  of  punishing  the  crime  of 
their  citisens,  who  had  settled  toemselvesat  Rhegium, 
in  so  cruet  and  treacherous  a  manner,  nearly  ten  years 
before.  Accordingly,  they  took  the  city,  and  killed, 
in  the  attack,  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  instigated  by  despair,  bad  fbueht  to  the  last 
gasp :  three  hundred  only  were  left,  who  were  carried 
to  Rome,  whipped,  and  then  publicly  beheaded  in  the 
ibruin.  The  view  which  the  Romans  had  in  makmg 
this  bloody  execution,  was  to  prove  to  their  allies 
their  own' sincerity  and  innocence.  Rhegium  was 
immediately  restored  to  its  lawful  possessors.  The 
Mamertines,  who  were  considerably  weakened,  as 
well  by  the  ruin  of  their  confederate  city,  as  by  the 
losses  which  they  had  sustained  from  the  Syraeusans, 
who  had  lately  placed  Hiero  at  their  head,  thought  it 
time  to  proviae  for  their  own  safety.  But  divisions 
arising  among  them,  one  part  surrendered  the  citadel 
to  the  Carthi^nians,  whilst  the  others  called  in  the 
Romans  to  their  assistance,  and  resolved  to  put  them 
in  possession  of  their  city. 

The  aifiur  was  debated  in  the  Roman  senate, 
where,  being  considered  in  all  its  lights,  it  appeared 
to  have  some  difficulties. '  On  one  hand  it  was 
thought  base,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Roman 
virtue,  for  them  to  undertake  openly  the  defence  of 
traitors,  whose  perfidy  was  exactly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Rhesians,  whom  the  Romans  had  recent^ 
ly  punished  with  so  exemplary  a  severity.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  Carthaffinians,  who,  not  satisfied 
with  their  conquests  in  Africa  and  Spain,  had  also 
nude  themselves  masters  of  almost  all  the  islands  of 
the  Sardinian  and  Hetnirian  seas :  and  would  cer- 
tainly ^t  all  Sicily  into  their  hands,  if  they  should 
be  suffered  to  possess  themselves  of  Messina.  From 
thence  into  Italy,  the  passage  was  very  short ;  and  it 
was  in  some  manner  to  invite  an  enemy  to  come  over, 
to  leave  the  entrance  open.  These  reasons,  though  so 
strong,  could  not  prevail  with  the  senate  to  declare  in 
favour  of  the  Mamertines ;  and  accordingly,  motives 

of  honour  and  justice  prevailed  in 

A.  M.  3741.    this  instance  over  those  of  interest 

A.  Carth.  583.    and  policy.    But  the  people  were  not 

A.  Rom.  485.    so  scrupulous ;    for,  in  an  assembly 

Ant  J.  C.  263.    held  on  this  subject,  it  was  resolved 

that  the  Mamertines  should  be  as- 
sisted. The  consul  Appius  Claudius  immediately 
set  forward  with  his  army,  and  boldly  crossed  the 
strait,  after  he  had,  by  an  ingenious  stratagem,  eluded 
the  yi^lance  of  the  Carthaginian  general.  The  Car- 
thaginians, psrtly  by  art  and  partly  by  force,  were 
driven  oatof^thecltaael ;  and  the  city'was  surrendered 
immediately  to  the  consul.  The  Carthaghiians  hang>- 
ed  their  general,  for  having  given  up  the  citadel  in  so 
cowardlv  a  nianner,  and  prepared  to  besiege  the  town 
with  all  their  forces.  Hiero  joined  them  with  his 
own.  But  the  consul  havms:  defeated  them  sepamte- 
ly,  raised  the  siege,  and  laid  waste  at  pleasure  the 
neighbouring  countrv,  the  enemy  not  darin»  to  face 
him.  This  was  the  dnt  expedition  which  the  Romans 
made  out  of  Italy. 

'  Resgio  in  Calabria. 

*  Polyb.  L  I  p.  U— 15.  edit  Gfonof . 
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it  is  doiibted,^  wlieflMr  tiie  mettres  wUebpfmnpt- 
ed  the  Romans  to  undertake  this  expedition  wers 
very  upri^it,  and  exactly  conibnnabie  to  the  rales  of 
strict  justice.  Be  this  as  it  may,  thev  passage  ints 
Sicily,  and  die  succour  they  save  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Messina,  may  be  said  to  nave  been  the  first  step 
by  which  they  ascended  to  that  hei^t  of  glory  and 
grandeur  which  they  afberwmrds  attained. 

HietO)^  having  rsconciled  himself  to  the  Romans, 
and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them,  te  Cartha- 
ginians bent  all  their  thoughts  on  Sicily,  and  sent 
numerous  armies  thither.  AfiMen- 
tarn  was  their  nlace  of  annsT^^  A.  M.  3743. 
beins  attacked  b^  the  Romans,  wsa  A.  Rom.  487. 
won  t>y  them,  after  they  had  besieged 
it  seven  months,  and  gained  one  battle. 

Notwithstanding  iSe  advantage  of  thtt  victory,* 
and  the  conquest  of  so  important  a  eity,  the  Romans 
were  sensible,  that  whilst  the  Carthaginians  should 
continue  masters  at  sea.  the  maritime  places  in  the 
island  would  always  side  with  them,  and  put  it  out 
of  their  power  ever  to  drive  then  out  of  Sicily.  Be* 
sides,  they  saw  with  reluctance  Africa  enjoy  a  pi^ 
found  tranquillity,  at  a  time  that  Italy  was  infested 
by  the  frequent  fncursions  of  its  enemies.  They  now 
first  formed  the  design  of  having  a  fleet,  and  of  di». 
puting  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  the  Carthaf  inians. 
The  nadertakmg  was  bold,  and  in  outward  u>pear- 
ance  rash;  but  it  evinces  the  courage  aiM  mag- 
nanimity cif  tiie  Romans.  They  were  not  at  that 
time  possessed  of  a  single  vessel  which  they  could 
call  their  own ;  and  the  ships  which  had  transported 
their  forces  into  Sicily  had  been  borrowed  of  their 
neighboors.  They  were  inexperienced  m  sea'«flairs» 
had  no  carpenters  acquainted  with  the  building  of 
ships,  and  did  not  know  even  the  shape  of  the  quin* 
qucremes,  or  ealleys  with  five  bcncnes  of  oars,  in 
which  the  chief  strength  of  fleets  at  that  time  con- 
sisted. But  happily,  the  year  before,  one  had  beea 
taken  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  which  served  them  as 
a  model.  They  therefore  applied  themselves  with 
incredible  industry  and  ardour  to  the  building  of  ahipa 
in  tfie  same  fisrati ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  got  Uk 
gether  a  set  of  rowers,  who  were  taught  an  exercise 
and  discipline  utterly  unknown  to  thrm  before,  in  tha 
following  manner.  Benches  were  made  on  the  shore, 
in  the  same  order  and  fhshion  with  those  of  gaiieye. 
The  rowers  were  seated  on  these  benches,  and  tao^^ 
as  if  they  had  been  furnished  #ith  oars,  to  throw 
themselves  backwards  with  their  arms  dmwn  to  their 
breasts;  and  then  to  throw  their  bodies  and  atme 
forward  in  one  regular  motion,  the  instant  their  com- 
manding officer  gave  the  signal.  In  two  moDths, 
one  hundred  galleys  of  five  benches  of  oars,  and 
twenty  of  three  benches,  were  built ;  and  afler  some 
time  Kiad  been  spent  m  exercising  the  rowers  on  ship* 
board,  the  fleet  put  to  sea,  and  went  in  quest  of  me 
enemy.    The  consul  Duillius  had  the  command  of  it> 

The  Romans  coming  up  with  the 
Carthaginians  near  the  coast  of  MylsB,  A.  M.  3745« 
they  prepared  for  an  engagement*  A.  Rom.  489L 
As  the  Roman  galleys,  by  their  being 
clumsily  and  hastil^r  built,  were  neither  nimble  noor 
easy  to  work  ;  this  inconvenience  was  supplied  by  a 
machine  invented  for  this  occasion,  and  afterwarde 
known  bv  the  name  of  theCorvus'  {Crmo  or  CVmie,) 
by  the  help  of  which  they  grappled  the  enemy's  shipo^ 
boarded  them,  and  iramraiately  came  to  close  en- 
cragement  The  signal  for  fighdng  was  given.  The 
Carthaginian  fleet  consisted  of  a  Hundred  and  thirty 
sail,  under  the  command  of  Hannibal.*  He  bimaelf 
was  on  board  a  galley  of  seven  benches  of  oare^ 
which  had  once  belong  to  Pyrrhus.  The  Cartha^ 
ginians,  thoroughly  despising  enemies  who  were  ot> 

The  Chevalier  P<rfaid  examines  this  (juestiue  in  haa 


remariu  upon  Polybiug,  1. 1  p.  16.      *  Polvik  L  i.  p. 
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tbor  very  ij>peM«nce  would  pot  tbem  to  night,  and 
therefore  came  forward  boldljr,  with  little  expectation 
of  fightiog;  but  fiimiy  imagyung  they  ahould  i«u> 
the  fpoila,  which  they  haa  already  devoiued  wita 
their  eyee.    They  were  nererthelesi  a  little  aurprieed 
at  the  fight  of  the  abcwe-mentioiied  eogiiiee,  imieed 
on  the  prow  of  ereiy  one  of  the  eoemy%  ahipsy  and 
which  were  entirely  new  to  then.    But  their  aeton- 
iehment  increaaed,  when  they  aaw  theee  enginea  drop 
down  at  once;  and  being  thrown  forcibly  into  their 
Tenela,  grappled  them  m  spite  of  all  leiistanoe. 
Thifl  ebtnged  the  form  of  the  enflagement,  and  obliged 
the  CarthaginianB  to  come  to  cIom  Aigunment  with 
their  enemies,  as  thoush  they  bad  fought  them  on 
iud.    They  were  unable  to  suatain  the  attack  of  the 
Romangf  a  horrible  slaughter  ensued ;  and  the  Car- 
thaginians lost  fourscore  vessels,  auMmg  which  wm 
the  adniiial*8  galley,  he  himself  escaping  with  diffi- 
culty in  a  small  boaL 

So  considerable  and  unexpected  a  victory  raised 
the  courage  of  the  Romans,  and  seemed  to  redouble 
their  vigour  for  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Extraor* 
dioary  honours'were  bestowed  on  the  consul  Duillius 
who  was  the  first  Roman  that  had  a  naval  triamph 
decreed  him.  A  rostral  pillar  was  erected  in  his  ho- 
Boor,  with  a  noble  inscription ;  which  pillar  is  yet 
alanding  in  Rome.^ 

During  the  two  following  years,  the  Romans  grew 
still  stron^r  at  sea,  by  their  success  in  several  engage- 
ments.* But  these  were  considered  by  them  only  as 
essays  preparatory  to  the  great  design  th^  meditated 
of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  and  of  combating 
the  Carthaginians  in  their  own  country.  There  was 
nothing  the  latter  dreaded  more ;  and  to  divert  so 
dangerous  a  blow,  they  resolved  to  fight  the  enemy, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence. 

The    Romans    had  elected    M. 

A.  M.  3749.     Atilius   Regulus,  and   L.  Manlius, 

A  Rom.  4d3.     consuls  for  this  year.*    Their  fleet 

consisted  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
vessels;,  on  board  of  which  were  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men,  each  vessel  havng  three  hundred 
rowers,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers.  That  of 
the  Carthagjimana,  commanded  by  Hanno  and  Ha- 
milcar,  haul  twenty  vessds  Qiore  than  the  Romans, 
aikl  a  greater  number  of  men  in  proportion.  The 
two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near  Eenomus 
io  Sidly.  No  man  could  behold  two  such  formidable 
navies,  or  be  a  spectator  of  the  eztraordinaiy  prepa- 
rations they  made  for  fighting,  without  being  unuer 
some  concern,  on  seeing  the  danger  which  menaced 
two  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  the  world.  As  the 
eoorage  on  both  sides  was  equal,  and  no  great  dis- 
parity in  the  (brces,  the  fight  was  obstinate,  and  the 
rictory  long  doubtful ;  bat  at  last,  the  Carthaginians 
were  overcome.  More  than  sixty  of  their  ships  were 
taken  by  the  enemy,  and  thirty  sunk.  The  Romans 
lost  twenty-four,  not  one  of  which  fell  into  the  ene- 
my's hands. 

The  fruit  of  this  victoij,*  as  the  Romans  had  de- 
signed it,  was  their  sailing  to  Africa,  after  having 
fitted  their  ships,  and  provided  them  with  all  neces- 
saries for  carrving  on  a  lon^  war  in  a  foreign  country. 
They  landed  happily  in  Afnca,  and  be^n  the  war  by 
takins  a  town  called  Clypea,*  which  had  a  commo- 


*  These  pillars  were  called  Roitrala,  from  the  beaks  of 
ihxpii  with  which ihey  were  adorned;  RottrA' 

«  Polyb.  I.  i.  p.  84.     ■  Ibid.  I.  i.  p,  25.       ♦  Ibid.  p.  SO. 

*  rClypea  was  a  small  town  situated  on  the  little  pro- 
montory Taphitis,  five  leagues  S.  £.  of  Cape  Bona.  This 
wnall  promontory,  being  rounded  like  a  shield  or  henia- 

Shere,  save  rise  to  the  name  Clypea,  from  clypeus  a  shield, 
ly  Li  A,  Mala,  and  Pliny  it  is  called  Clopea;  by  PolyWaa, 
Appian,  and  Agathemenis,  Aspia ;  but  1^  Solinus  and  the 
Itinerary,  Clypea.  A  mile  distant  from  this  spot  where 
once  Clypea  stood,  is  a  coUection  of  huts  or  cottages  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Clybea.  Ptolemy  is  mistaken  u  making 
Aspis  and  Clypea  two  different  cities.] 
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diotts  haven.  From  tbenoe^  after  having  smI  •■  «• 
press  to  Rome,  to  give  advice  of  their  landing  and  tci 
receive  oiders  from  the  senate,  they  overran  the  open 
country,  in  which  the^  made  terrible  havoc ;  biingmf 
away  whole  flocks  of  cattle,  and  S0,000  poseoerp. 

The  express  returned  in  tne  mean 
time  with  the  orders  of  the  senate,  A.  M  37ML 
who  decreed  that  Regulus  should  A.  Rom.  494. 
continue  to  command  me  armies  in 
Africa,  with  the  title  of  Proconsul ;  and  that  his  eol* 
league  should  return  with  a  great  paii  of  the  fleet  and 
the  forces ;  leaving  Resiuns  on(y  torty  vessels,  15,000 
foot,  and  500  horse.  Their  leaving  the  latter  with  so 
few  ships  and  tmps,  was  a  visiUe  renunciation  of  tha 
advantages  which  migbt  have  been  expected  boui  thia 
descent  upon  Airica. 

The  peopLe  at  Rome  depended  sreatly  on  Iha 
courage  and  abilities  of  Regulus ;  and  the  joy  was 
univanal,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  continued 
in  the  conynand  in  Alkica ;  he  alone  was  afflicted  en 
that  aooounL*  When  news  was  brouoht  him  of  it, 
be  wiote  to  Rome,  and  desind,  in  the  strongost 
terms,  that  he  might  be  appointed  a  successor.  His 
chief  reason  was,  that  tM  death  of  the  former  who 
rented  his  grounds,  having  given  one  of  his  hirelinga 
an  opportunity  of  canying  off  all  the  implements  of 
tillsj^  his  piesence  waa  necessary  for  taking  care  of 
his  utile  spot  of  ground  (but  seven  acres),  which  wa« 
all  his  foraily  subsisted  upon.  But  the  senate  under- 
took to  have  his  lands  cultivated  at  the  puhUe  ex- 
pense; to  maintain  his  wife  and  children;  and  to 
mdemnify  him  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the 
robbery  of  his  hireling.  Thrice  happy  age  I  in  which 
poverty  was  thus  ban  in  honour,  and  was  united  with 
the  most  rare  and  uncommon  merit,  and  the  highest 
employments  of  the  state !  Regulus,  thus  freed  finm 
his  domestic  cares,  bent  his  whole  thoughts  on  di^ 
charging  the  duty  of  a  general 

After  taking  several  castles,*  he  laid  siege  to  Adis, 
one  of  the  strcmgest  fortresses  of  the  country.  Tlie 
Cartha^ians,  exasperated  at  seeing  their  enemies 
thus  laying  waste  tneir  lands  at  pleasnrc,  at  last  took 
the  field,  and  marched  against  them,  to  force  them  to 
raise  tlie  siege.  With  this  view,  Uiey  posted  them* 
selves  on  a  hill,  which  overlooked  the'Roman  camp^ 
and  was  convenient  for  annoying  the  enemy ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  by  its  situation,  rendered  one  part  of 
their  army  usdess.  For  the  strsngth  of  the  Cartha* 
ginians  lay  chiefly  in  their  horses  and  elephantsL 
which  are  of  no  service  but.  in  plains.  Reguhis  did 
not  give  them  an  opportunity  of  descending  from  the 
hill ;  but,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  essential 
mistake  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  fell  upon  them 
in  this  spot ;  and  after  meeting  with  a  feeble  resist- 
ance, put  the  enemy  to  flight,  plundered  their  camp, 
and  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country.  Then,  having 
taken  Tunes,*  an  important  city,  and  which  brought 
him  near  Carthage,  he  made'  his  army  encamp  there. 

•  -  -   •  "-  -  -  -        — 

•  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  4. 
»  Polyb.  I.  i.  p.  SI— 86. 

*  In  the  bitorval  betwixt  the  departure  of  Manilas  and 
the  taking  of  Ttuiis,  we  are  to  place  the  memorable  com- 
bat of  Regulus  vnd  his  whole  army,  whh  a  serpent  of  so 
prodigious  a  size,  that  the  fabulous  one  of  Cadmus  is  hardly 
comparable  to  it.  The  story  of  this  seroent  was  elefantly 
written  by  Livy  but  it  is  now  lost,  valerrus  Maximus 
however  partly  repairs  that  loss ;  and  in  the  last  chapter  of 
his  first  book,  gives  us  this  account  of  this  monster  from 
Livv  himself  >~He  [Livyl  says,  that  on  the  baaks  of  Bm» 
graaa  (an  African  nver)  lay  a  serpent  of  so  enormous  a 
size,  that  it  kept  the  whole  Roman  array  from  coming  to 
the  river.  Several  soldiers  had  been  buried  in  the  wide 
caverns  of  its  belly,  and  many  pressed  to  death  in  the  spiral 
volumes  of  its  tail.  Its  skin  was  hnpenetrable  to  darts : 
and  it  was  with  repeated  endeavours  tiiat  stones,  slung  from 
the  military  engines,  at  last  killed  it.  The  serpent  then 
exhibited  a  si^hl  that  waa  more  terrible  to  the  Roman  co- 
horts and  legions  than  even  Carthage  itself.  The  streams 
of  the  river  were  died  with  its  blood,  and  the  stendi  of  its 
putrid  carcase  infected  the  acyaeeat  country,  so  that  the 
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The  teemy  were  in  the  ntmoBt  alarm.  AU  ihrngi^ 
had  aacceeded  ill  with  them,  their  foroea  had  been 
defeated  by  aea  and  land,  ana  upwaida  of  two  bun- 
dled towns  had  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  Be- 
aidea,  the  Numidiana  made  greater  havoc  in  their 
territories  than  even  the  Romans.  They  expected 
every  moment  to  see  their  capital  beaieged.  And 
their  affliction  was  increased  oy  the  concourse  of 
peasants  with  their  wivoa  and  cnildreny  who  flocked 
from  all  parts  to  Carthage  for  safety:  which  gave 
th^  melancboly  apprehensions  of  a  famine  in  case  of 
a  siege.  Regulua,  siraid  of  having  the  eloiy  of  his 
victory  torn  m>m  him  by  a  successor,  maSe  some  pro- 
posal of  an  accommodation  to  the  vanquished  enemy : 
but  the  conditions  appeared  so  hard,  that  they  coma 
not  listen  to  them.  As  he  did  not  doubt  his  being 
soon  master  of  Carthage,  he  would  not  abate  any 
thing  in  his  demands ;  but,  by  an  in&tuation  which  is 
almost  insepamble  from  great  and  unexpected  success, 
he  treated  them  with  Iwughtineas;  and  pretended, 
that  every  thing  he  sufiered  them  to  possess,  ought  to 
be  esteemed  a  favour;  adding  this  iiuther  insult, 
T^htU  tkey  ought  either  to  overcome  like  hraoe  mm,  or 
leapi  to  euhmU  to  the  victor,^  So  harsh  and  dis- 
dainful a  treatment  only  fired  their  resentment ;  and 
they  resolved  mther  to  die  sword  in  hand,  than  to  do 
any  thing  which  might  derogate  from  the  dignity  of 
Carthage. 

Reduced  to  this  fatal  extremity,  they  received,  in 
tiie  happiest  juncture,  a  reinforcement  of  auxiliary 
troops  out  of  Greece,  with  Xanthippus  the  Lacedie- 
moman  at  their  head,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
discipline  of  Sparta,  and  learnt  the  art  of  war  in  that 
renowned  and  excellent  schooL  When  he  had  heard 
the  circumstances  of  the  last  battle,  which  were  told 
him  at  his  reouest ;  had  clearly  discerned  the  occasion 
of  its  being  tost ;  and  perfectly  informed  himself  in 
what  the  strength  of  Carthage  consisted ;  he  declared 
publicly,  and  repeated  it  often,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
rest  of  the  officera,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Car- 
tha^nians  were  owing  entirely  to  the  incapacity  of 
then*  eenerals.  These  discourses  came  at  last  to  the 
ear  o?  the  public  council ;  the  members  of  it  were 
struck  with  them,  and  they  requested  him  to  attend 
them.  He  enforced  his  opmion  with  such  strong  and 
convincing  reasons,  that  the  oversights  committ^  by 
Ihe  ffenerals  were  visible  to  every  one ;  and  he  proved 
aa  clearly,  that  by  a  conduct  opposite,  to  the  former, 
they  would  not  only  secure  their  dominions,  but  drive 
the  enemy  out  of  them.  This  speech  revived  the 
courage  and  hopes  of  the  Carthagmians ;  and  Xan- 
diippus  was  entreated,  and,  in  some  measure,  forced, 
to  accept  the  command  of  the  army.  When  the 
Carthaginians  saw,  in  his  exercising  of  their  forces 
near  the  city,  the  manner  in  which  he  drew  them  up 
in  order  of  battle,  made  them  advance  or  retreat  on 
the  first  signal,  file  ofi*  with  order  and  expedition ;  in 
a  word^  perfonn  all  the  evolutions  and  movements  of 
the  miUtary  art;  they  were  struck  with  astonishment, 
and  owned,  that  the  ablest  generals  which  Carthage 
had  hitherto  produced,  knew  nothing  in  comparison  of 
Xanthippus. 

Roman  army  was  forced  to  decamp.  Its  skin,  one  hundred 
aiid  twenty  feet  long,  was  sent  to  Rome ;  and,  if  Pliny 
may  be  credited,  woa  to  be  aeen  (together  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  the  same  monster)  in  the  temple  where  they  were 
first  deposited,  as  late  aa  the  Numantine  war.        ^ 

[This  city  was  anciently  called  Tunis  and  Tunica.  It 
stood  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Carthage,  and  like  it  was  of  Phce- 
aician  ori^n.  It  is  more  famous  now  than  in  the  days  of 
Carthaginian  or  Roman  domination,  being  the  seat  of  a 
Turkish  Bey,  and  capital  of  a  large  territory  now  called 
the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  It  is  chiofly  placed  on  a  rising 
ground,  along  the  western  banks  or  the  Lake  of  Tunis. 
and  enjoys  a  full  view  of  the  Gidetta,  ancient  Carthage, 
and  the  isle  of  Zowa-moore.  It  has  been  long  noted  for 
iiiracy  like  the  other  cities  on  the  African  coast,  as  Alsiers 
andTripolL] 

'  ^d  mds  lya-9ed(  9  vtxfVf  9  ^kuv  rots  (rtp^otwcv. 
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admiration;  and  what  is  very  uncommon,  jealousy 
gave  no  alloy  to  it;  the  fear  of  the  present  danger, 
and  the  love  of  their  countiy,  atiflin^  without  doubt, 
all  other  sentiments.  The  gloomy  consternation, 
which  had  before  seized  the  whole  army,  was  suo> 
ceeded  by  joy  and  alacrity.  The  sqldierB  were  urgent 
to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  in  the  firm  aaaaranoe  (as 
thev  said)  of  being  victorious  under  their  new  leader, 
and  of  obhtemting  the  disgrace  of  Ibnner  defeats. 
Xanthippus  did  not  mtSet  their  ardour  to  cool ;  and 
the  sight  of  the  enemy  only  inflamed  it  When  he 
had  approached  within  little  more  than  ISOO  paces  of 
them,  he  thoughf  proper  to  call  a  cotmcU  or  war,  in 
order  to  show  respect  to  the  CarthiLginian  generals^ 
by  consulting  them.  All  imanimously  deferred  to  his 
opinion :  upon  which  it  was  resolved  to  givc^lbe  ene- 
my battle  the  following  day. 

The  Carthaginian  anny  was  composed  of  12,000 
foot,  4000  horse,  and  about  100  elephants.  That  of 
the  Romans,  as  near  as  may  be  guessed  from  vhat 
goes  before  (for  Polvbius  does  not  mention  theai  nimr- 
bers  here),  conabted  of  15,000  foot  and  300  horse. 

It  must  be  a  noble  aieht  to  see  two  armies  like 
these  before  us,  not  overSiarged  with  numbers,  but 
composed  of  brave  soldiers,  and  commanded  by  very 
able  generals,  engaged  in  battle.  In  Uiose  tumultuous 
fights,  where  two  or  300,000  are  enga^  on  both  sides, 
confusion  ia  inevitable ;  and  it  is  mfficult,  amidst  a 
thousand  events,  where  chance  generally  seems  to 
have  a  greater  share  than  counsel,  to  discover  the 
true  merit  of  commanders,  and  the  real  causes  of 
victory.  But  in  such,  engagements  as  this  before  us, 
nothing  escapes  the  curiosity  of  the  reader ;  for  he 
clearly  sees  die  disposition  of  the  two  armies ;  ima- 
gines be  almost  hears  the  orders  given  out  by  the 
generals ;  follows  all  the  movements  of  tlie  army : 
can  point  out  the  faults  committed  on  both  sides ;  ana 
is  thereby  oualified  to  determine,  with  certainty,  the 
causes  to  wnich  the  victory  or  defeat  is  owing.  The 
success  of  this  battle,  however  inconsiderable  it  may 
appear  from  the  small  niunber  of  the  combatants,  was 
nevertheless  to  decide  the  fate  of  Carthage^ 

The  disposition  of  both  armies  was  as  follows. 
Xanthippus  drew  up  all  his  elephants  in  front  Be- 
hind tliese,  at  some  distance,  he  placed  the  Cartha- 
ginian infantry  in  one  body  or  phalanx.  The  foreign 
troops  in  the  Carthaginian  service  were  posted,  one 
part  of  them  on  the  right,  between  the  phalanx  and 
the  horse ;  and  the  oUier,  composed  of  light^ormed 
soldiers,  in  platoons,  at  the  head  of  the  two  winga  of 
the  cavalry. 

On  the  side  of  the  Romans,  aa  they  apprehended 
the  elephants  most,  Regulus,  to  provide  aeamst  them, 
posted  his  lightramicd  soldiers,  on  a  line,  m  the  front 
of  the  legions.  In  the  rear  of  tliese,  he  placed  the 
cohorts  one  behind  anotlier,  and  the  horse  on  tlte 
wings.  In  thus  straitening  tlie  front  of  his  main  bat- 
tle, to  give  it  more  depth,  he  indeed  took  a  just*  pre- 
caution, says  Polybius,  sigainst  the  elephants ;  but  he 
did  not  provide  for  the  inequalit}  of  bis  cavalry, 
which  was  much  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  ef  the 
enemy. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up,,  waited  only 
for  the  signal.  Xantliippus  orders  tlio  elephants  to 
advance,  to  break  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;.  and  com- 
mands the  two  wings  of  the  cavalry  to  charge  thb 
Romans  in  flank.  At  the  same  time,  the  latter, 
clashing  their  arms,  and  shouting  after  the  manner  of 
their  country,  advance  iigainst  the  enemy.  Their 
cavalry  did  not  stand  the  onset  long,  bein^  so  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  mfantry 
in  the  left  wing,  to  avoid  the  attack  of  the  elephants, 
and  show  how  little  tliey  feared  the  mercenaries  who 
formed  the  enemy*s  right  wing,  attacks  it.  puts  it  to 
flight,  and  pursues  it  to  the  camp.  Those  in  the  first 
ranks,  who  were  opposed  to  the  elephants,  were  bro- 
ken and  trodden  under  foot,  after  fighting  vafiiantly  ; 
and  the  test  of  the  main  body  stood  fiim  for  some 
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•Intf^  hf  NMoa  of  its  giMt  depth.    But  wImo  th|B 
rear,  betiur  attacked   bT  tlie  enemy's  cavalry,  wu 
oblued  to  pice  about  and  receire  it:  and  those  who 
ItadDroken  through  the  elephants,  met  the  phalanx  of 
the  Carthi^iana,  which  bad  not  yet  engaged,  and 
which  received  them  in  gpod  order,  the  Romans  were 
iXHilod  on  all    sides,  and  entirely  defeated.     The 
peatest  part  of  them  were  crushed  to  death  by  the 
enormous  wei^t  of  the    elephants:    and    the  re- 
mainder, stanmns  in  the  ranks,  were  shot  through 
and  through  with  arrows  from  the  oiemy's  horse. 
Only  a  small  number  fled,  and  as  tbejr  were  in  an 
open  country,  the  horse  and  elephants  killed  a  great 
put  of  them ;  500,  or  thereabouts^  who  went  off  with 
Regulus,  were  taken  prisoners  with  him.    The  Car- 
thaginians lost  in  this  battle  800  mercenaries^  who 
were  opposed  to  the  left  wing^  the  Romans :  and  of 
the  latter  only  2000  escaped,  who,  by  theii  pursuine  the 
enemy's  right  wing,  haa  drawn  themselves  out  oF  the 
eniagement.    All  the  rest,  Regulus  and  those  who 
wer0  taken  excepted,  were  left  dead  on  the  field.    The 
2000,  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter,  retired  to  Clypea, 
and  were  saved  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner. 

The  Carthaginians,  after  having  stripped  the  dead, 
entered  Carthage  in  triumph,  dragging  after  them  the 
unfortunate  Regulus,  and  500  prisoners.  Their  ioy 
was  so  much  the  greater,  as,  but  a  very  few  days  be^ 
Sure,  thej  had  seen  themselves  upon  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  men  and  women,  old  and  young  people,  crowded 
the  temple&  to  return  thanks  to  the  immortal  gods ; 
and  several  days  were/  devoted  wholly  to  festivities 
ind  rejoicings. 

Xanthippus,  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  this 
happy  change,  had  the  wisdom  to  withdraw  shortly 
after,  from  the  apprehension  lest  his  glory,  which  had 
hitherto  been  unsullied,  might,  after  this  first  blaze, 
insensibly  fade  away,  and  feave  him  exposed  to  the 
darts  of  envy  and  calumny,  which  are  always  danger- 
ous, but  most  in  a  foreign  country,  wheita  man  stands 
aione,  unsustained  by  friends  and  relations,  and  des- 
titute of  all  support 

Polybias  tells  us,  that  Xanthippus's  departure  was 
related  in  a  difierant  manner,  and  promises  to  take 
notice  of  it  in  another  place.  But  tba.i  part  of  his  his- 
tory has  not  come  down  to  us.  We  read  in  Appian,* 
that  the  Caithaginians,  excited  by  a  mean  and  detes- 
table jealousy  m  Xanthippus^s  glory,  and  unable  to 
bear  toe  thoughts  that  they  should  stand  indebted  to 
Sparta  for  their  safety ;  upon  pretence  of  conducting 
him  and  his  attendants  back  with  honour  to  his  own 
oottntry,  with  a  numerous  convoy  of  ships,  gave  private 
ttders  to  haye  them  all  put  todeiUh  in  their  passage ; 
IS  if  with  him  they  ooula  have  buried  in  the  waves  for 
ever  the  memory  of  his  services,  and  their  horrid  in- 
^titude  to  him.' 

This  battle,  says  Polybius,'  though  not  so  consider- 
able as  maay  others,  may  yet  jfumish  very  salutary 
instructioiM  ;  which,  adds  that  author,  is  tlte  j^reatest 
benefit  tluit  can  be  reaped  from  the  study  of  history. 
First,  ou^ht  any  man  to  put  a  great  confidence  in 

■  De  Bell.  Pun.  SO. 

'  This  perfidious  action,  as  it  is  related  by  Appian,  may 
potsibly  be  true,  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the 
Cuthaginiana,  who  were  certainly  a  cruel  and  treacherous 
people.  But,  if  it  be  fact,  one  would  wonder  why  Polybius 
shoidd  reserve  fbf  another  occasion,  the  relation  of  an  inci- 
dent whicAi  eoraes  in  most  properly  here,  as  it  finishes  at 
once  the  character  and  bfe  of  Xanthippus.  His  silence 
thereibre  in  this  place  makes  me  think,  ttiat  he  intended  to 
bring  Xanthippus  again  upon  the  stage ;  and  to  exhibit  hira 
to  ilw  reader  m  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  he  is 
placed  by  Appian.  To  this  lot  me  add,  that  it  showed  no 
great  depth  of  policy  in  the  Carthaginians  to  take  this  me- 
thod of  despatcning  nim,  when  so  many  others  offered  virfiich 
were  less  liable  to  censure.  In  this  scheme  formed  for  his 
destmctioo,  not  only  himself^  but  all  hia  foDowers,  were  to 
be  murdered,  without  the  pretence  of  even  a  storm,  or  loss 
of  one  single  Carthagmian,  to  cover  or  exeuse  the  perpe* 
L^ation  of  so  horrid  a  crime.  I 
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his  good  fortune,  after  he  ha*  considered  the  fate  of 
Reff ulus  7  That  general,  insolent  with  victory,  inexo- 
rable to  the  conquered,  scarcely  deigning  to  listen  to 
them,  saw  himself  a  lew  days  after  vanquished  by 
them,  and  made  their  prisoner.  Hamiibal  sugfested 
the  same  reflection  to  Scipio,  when  he  exhortod  him 
not  to  be  damled  with  the  success  of  his  arms.  Re- 
gulus, said  he,  would  have  been  recorded  as  one  of 
the  most  uncommon  instances  of  valour  and  felicity, 
had  he,  after  the  victory  obtained  in  tlus  very  eountiy, 

Cted  our  fathers  the  peace  which  they  sued  for. 
putting  no  bounds  to  his  ambition  and  the  inso- 
lence of  success,  the  greater  his  prosperity,  the  more 
ignominious  was  his  tall.'* 

In  the  second  place^  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Euri- 
nides  is  here  seen  in  its  fullest  extent.  That  om  v>ii€ 
head  is  worth  a  gretU  many  hamU,*  A  single  man  bete 
changes  the  whole  face  of  afiairs.  On  one  hand,  he 
defeats  trooi)s  that  were  thought  invincible ;  on  the 
other,  he  revives  the  courage  of  a  city  and  an  army, 
whom  he  had  found  in  consternation  and  despair. 

Such,  as  Polybius  observes,  is  the  use  whidi  oucbt 
to  be  made  of  the  study  of  history.  F<v  there  bemg 
two  ways  of  acquiring  improvement  and  instructioa. 
first  by  one's  own  experience,  and  secondly  by  that  of 
other  men ;  it  is  much  more  wise  and  useful  to  im- 
prove by  other  men's  miscarriages  than  by  our  owil 

I  return  to  Regulus,  that  I  may  here  finish  what  re- 
lates to  him ;  Polybius,  to  our  great  disappointment, 
taking  no  fsjther  notice  of  that  geneml.* 

-   -  _   

*  Inter  paoca  fehdtatia  virtntisque  ezempla  M.  Atiltns 
quondam  in  hAc  eAdem  terrft  fuisset,  si  victor  pacem  petea* 
Ubus  dcdisset  patribus  iMStris.  Bed  nonscatuendo  taadoai 
felicitati  modum,  nee  cohibendo  eflerentem  se  fortuaaao, 
Quanto  altius  elatus  eri^t,  eb  foedids  corruit.    Ziv.  1.  zzx^a. 

*  '&(  h  eo^v  /3otfXcv/ia  rUt  roXXd;  x^Tpaf  vm^^  It  may 
not  be  improper  to  take  notice  in  this  place  (as  it  was  for- 
gotten before)  of  a  mistake  of  the  learned  Casanbon,  in  his 
translation  of  a  passage  of  Polybius  conceming  Xanthippus. 
The  passage  is  this:^^  oU  ical  Hdy5i«nrtfv  r(»a  AaKtSatn^ 
ttftw  ivSpa  Tils  AaxMriff^s  iywyiK  fitrtcxnieirat  koI  fpr/S^K  iy 
rots  mXifuicois  hyvra  trvfttttrfop.  Which  is  rendered  thus 
by  Casaubon :  In  qiui*  [miiuibua  se.  Qraeia  t^ittit]  Xatt^ 
tnippus  quidam  jfvit  Lacedamonuu,  vir  di$emlinM  Laosniea 
tmrates,  etquirei  mUUarU  unan  meiUocrtm  habebai.  Where- 
as^ agreeably  with  the  whole  character  and  conduct  of  Xan- 
thippus,! take  the  sense  of  this  passage  to  be,  a  manfarmtd 
hg  WM  Spartan  dUteipUnei  and  yropmtioncAfy  [hot  modern 
ately]  tkufyl  m  mUitary  qfflair$, 

*  This  silence  of  Polybius  has  pr^udfeed  a  ffreat  many 
learned  men  against  many  of  the  stiwies  told  <n  Reguhis's 
barbarous  treatment,  af\er  he  was  taken  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians. M.  RoUin  speaks  no  farther  of  tms  matter ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  give  my  reader  the  substance  of  what  is 
brought  against  the  general  belief  of  the  Roman  writers  (as 
well  nistorians  as  poets),  and  of  Appian  on  this  subject. 
First,  it  is  urged,  that  Polybius  was  very  sensible  that  the 
storv  of  these  cruelties  was  false;  and  therefore,  that  be 
might  not  disoblirge  the  Romans,  by  coDtradietin^  so  general 
a  Mlief,  he  chose  rather  to  be  silent  conceraing  Reealus 
after  be  was  Taken  prisoner,  than  to  violate  the  truth  of  hie- 
torv,  of  which  he  was  so  strict  an  observer.  This  opinion 
ia  urther  strengthened  (says  the  adversaries  of  this  belief) 
by  a  fragment  of  Diodorus,  whieh  savs,  that  the  wife  of 
Regulus,  exasperated  at  the  death  of  her  husband  in  Car- 
thage, occasioned,  as  she  imagined,  by  barbarous  usage, 
persuaded  her  sons  to  revenge  the  fate  of  their  fatherly 
Uie  cruel  treatment  of  two  Carthaginian  captives  (thought 
to  be  Bostar  and  Hamilear)  taken  m  the  sea-fight  against 
Sicilv,  after  the  misfortune  of  Rejru^s,  and  put  into  her 
hands  for  the  redemption  of  her  husband.  One  of  these 
died  by  the  severity  of  his  imprisonment ;  and  the  other,  by 
the  care  of  the  SMiate,  who  detested  the  cruelty,  survived, 
and  was  recovered  to  heahb«  This  treatment  of  the  cap- 
tives, and  the  resentment  of  the  senate  on  that  account, 
form  a  third  argument  or  presumption  against  the  truth  of 
this  story  of  Re^^uhis,  which  is  thus  argued ;— Regulus  dv- 

'ing  in  his  captivity  by  the  usual  course  of  nature,  his  wife, 
thus  firustrated  of' her  hdlpes  of  redeeming  him  by  the  es- 
ehange  of  her  captives,  treated  them  with  the  uiaaost  bar- 
barity, in  consequenre  of  her  belief  of  the  ill  usage  Whieii 
Regulus  had  received.    The  senate  being  angry  with  her 
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After  h&ng  kept  some  yean  in  pri- 
A.  ]VL  3755.  eon,*  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  propKiee 
A.  RoDk  489.  an  exchange  of  prieoners.  He  had 
^  been  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  he 
would  letnm  in  ctfse  he  proved  unsuccessniL  He 
then  acquainted  the  senate  with  the  subject  of  his 
Toyage ;  and  being  invited  by  them  to  give  Lis  opinion 
freely,  he  answem,  that  he  could  no  longer  do  it  as 
a  senator,  having  lost  both  this  quality,  and  that  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  from  the  time  that  he  bad  falleainto 
the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  but  he  did  not  refuse  tolofier 
his  thoughts  as  a  private  person.  This  was  a  very 
delicate  aflair.  Every  one  was  touched  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  so  great  a  man.  He  needed  only,  says 
Cicero,  to  have  spoken  one  word,  and  it  would  have 
leetored  him  to  his  liberty,  his  estate,  his  dignity,  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  country  j  but  that  word  ap- 
peared to  him  contnuy  to  the  honour  and  welfkre  of 
the  state.  He  therefore  plainly  declared,  that  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  ought  not  to  be  so  much  as  thought 
of:  that  such  an  example  would  be  of  fatal  conse- 
quence to  the  republic :  mat  citizens  who  had  so  basely 
■urrendered  their  arms  to  the  enemy,  were  unworthy 
of  the  least  compassion,  and  incapable  of  serving  their 
country :  that  with  regard  to  himself,  as  he  was  so  far 
advanced  in  years,  his  death  ought  to  be  considered 
as  nothing ;  whereas  they  had  in  their  hands  several 
Carthagiman  generals,  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and 
eapable  of  doing  their  country  great  servicos  for  many 
years.  It  was  with  difficulty  tmit  the  senate  complied 
with  so  generous  and  unexampled  a  counsel.  The 
illustrious  exile  therefore  left  Rome,'  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  Carthage,  unmoved  either  with  the  deep  afflic- 
tion of  his  friends,  or  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  cmldren, 
although  he  knew  but  too  well  the  giievoua  torments 
which  were  prepared  for  him.  Audi  indeed,  the  mo- 
ment his  enemies  saw  him  retumea  without  having 
obtained  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  they  put  him  to 
every  kind  of  torture  their  barbarous  cruelty  could  in- 
vent They  imprisoned  him  for  a  lonf  time  in  a  dismal 
dungeon,  whence  (after  cutting  oil*  nis  eye-lids)  .they 
drew  him  at  once  into  the  sun,  when  its  beams  darted 
the  strongest  heat  They  next  put  him  into  a  kind 
of  chest  stuck  fiill  of  nails,  whose  points  wounding 
him  did  not  allow  him  a  moment's  ease  either  day  or 
niffht  Lastly,  after  having  been  lon^  tormented  bj 
being  Kept  for  ever  awake  in  this  dreadful  torture,  his 
merciless  enemies  nailed  him  to  a  cross,  th^r  usual 
punishment,  and  left  him  to  expire  on  it  Such  was 
the  end  of  this  great  man.  His  enemies,  by  depriving 
him  of  some  days,  perhaps  years,  of  life,  brought  eter- 
nal infamy  on  themselves. 

^  The  blow  which  the  Romans  had  received  in  Africa 
did  not  discourage  them.*  They  made  greater  pre- 
parations than  before,  to  retrieve  their  loss ;  and  put 
to  sea,  the  following  campaign,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  vessels.  The  Carthaginians  sailed  out  to  meet 
them  with  two  hundred ;  but  were  beaten  in  an  en- 
ffagemont  fought  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  apd  a  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  of  their  ships  were  taken  by  the 
Romans.  The  latter  sailed  into  Africa,  to  take  m  the 
few  soldiers  who  had  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
after  the  defeat  of  Regulus;  ana  had  defended  them- 
selves vij^orously  in  Clypea,  where  they  had  been  un- 
successfully besieged. 

Here  again  we  are  astonished  that  the  Romans,  af- 
ter so  considerable  a  victory,  and  with  so  large  a  fleot, 

for  it,  to  give  aofn«  colour  to  her  erueltiea,  the  gave  ,oat 
among  her  acquaintance  and  kindred,  that  her  husband  died 
in  the  way  generally  related.  This,  like  all  other  reports, 
increased  gradually ;  and,  from  the  national  hatred  betwixt 
the  Cartha^nians  and  Romans,  was  easily  and  generally 
believed  by  the  latter.  How  far  this  is  conclusive  against 
the  testimonies  of  two  such  weighty  authors  as  Cicero  and 
Seneca  (to  say  nothing  of  the  poets)  is  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader. 

*  Appiaa.  de  Beilo  Pun.  p.  S,  S.  Gie.  de  Of.  1.  iii.  n. 
99,  too.    Adl.  Oel.  I.  vu  c.  4.    Senee.  Ep.  99. 

'  fiorat  L  iii.  Od.  S.  *  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  S7, 


riiould  sail  into  Afiica,  onj^  to  bring  from  theoee  t 
small  garrison ;  whereas  they  might  have  attempted 
the  conquest  of  it,  since  Renins,  with  much  fewer 
forces,  had  almost  completed  it 

Thetlomans,  on  their  return,  were  overtaken  by  t 
storm,  which  almost  destroyed  thmr  whole  fleet*  The 
like  misfoTtune  befel  them  also  the  following  year.* 
However  they  consoled  themselves  for  thisdoimle  losi, 
by  a  victory  which  they  gained  over  Asdrubal,  from 
whom  Uioy  took  near  a  hundred  and  forty  elephants. 
This  news  being  brought  to  Rome,  filled  the  whole 
dty  with  joy;  not  only  because  the  strength  of  the 
enemy's  army  was  considerably  diminished  by  tiie  loss 
of  their  elephants,  but  chiefly  because  this  victory  had 
inspired  the  land  forces  with  fresh  courage ;  who,  since 
the  defeat  of  Regulus,  had  not  dared  to  venture  upon 
an  engagement ;  so  great  was  the  terror  verai  which 
those  formidable  animals  had  filled  the  minds  o(  all  the 
soldiers.  It  was  therefore  judged  proper  to  make  a 
greater  effi^rt  than  ever,  in  order  to  finish,  if  poolble, 
a  war  which  had  continued  fourteen  years.  Tm  two 
consuls  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  and 
arriving  in  Sicily,  formed  the  bold  design  of  besieging 
Lilybtenm.  Tlus  was  the  strongest  town  which  the 
Carthaginians  possessed,  and  the  loss  of  it  would  be 
attended  with  that  of  every  part  of  the  island,  and  open 
to  the  Romans  a  free  passive  into  Africa. 

The  reader  will  suppose,  Siat  the  utmost  aadoor  was 
shown,  both  in  the  assault  and  defence  of  the  place.* 
Imilco  was  governor  there,  with  10,000  regular  forces, 
exclusive  ofthe  inhabitants ;  and  Hannibal,  the  son  of 
Hamilcar,  soon  brought  him  as  many  more  from  Car 
thage;  he  having,  with  the  most  mtrepid  couiag^ 
forced  his  way  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  arrived 
happily  in  the  port 

The  Romans  had  not  lost  any  time.  Having 
brought  forward  their  engines,  they  beat  down  se- 
veral towera  with  their  battering  rams ;  and  gaining 
f  round  daily,  they  made  euch  progress,  as  gave  the 
esieged,  who  now  were  closely  pressed,  some  fears. 
The  governor  saw  plainly  that  there  was  no  other 
way  left  to  save  the  city,  but  by  firing  the  engines 
of  me  besiegers.  Having  therefore  prepared  his  for- 
ces for  this  enterprise,  he  sent  them  out  at  day-break 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  tow,  and  all  kinds  of 
combustible  mattora ;  and  at  the  same  time  attacked 
all  the  engines.  The  Romans  exerted  their  utmost 
efS)rts  to  repel  them,  and  the  engagement  was  verj 
bloody.  Every  man,  assailant  as  well  as  defendant, 
stood  to  his  post,  and  chose  to  die  ratfaar  than  ouit 
it  At  last,  after  a  long  resistance,  and  dreaafnl 
slau^tor,  the  besieged  sounded  a  retreat,  and  left 
the  Romans  in  possession  of  their  works.  This  OdH 
flict  being  over,  Hannibal  embariced  in  the  night, 
and,  concealing  his  departure  from  the  enemy,  sailed 
for  Drepanum,  where  Adherbal  commanded  for  tho 
Carthaginians.  Drepanum  was  advantageously  situ- 
ated:  having  a  commodious  port,  and  lying  about 
120  furlonss  from  Lilybffium ;  and  the  Carthaginians 
had  been  always  very  desirous  of  preserving  it. 

The  Romans,  animated  by  their  Ute  success,  re- 
newed the  attack  with  greater  vigour  than  ever;  the 
besieged  not  daring  to  make  a  second  attempt  to 
bum  theu*  machines,  so  much*were  they  disheartened 
by  the  ill  success  of  the  former.  But  a  furious  wind 
rising  suddenly,  some  mercenary  soldiers  represented 
to  the  eovemor,  that  now  was  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  fire  the  endues  of  the  besiegers, 
especially  as  the  wind  blew  full  against  them ;  ana 
they  offered  themselves  for  the  enterprise.  Theotier 
was  accepted,  and  accordingly  they  were  furnished 
with  evcrv  thing  necessary.  In  a  moment  the  fire 
catehed  all  the  enj^ines ;  and  the  Romans  could  not 
possibly  extinguish  it,  because  the  flames  ^  bein^r 
spread  instantly  every  where,  the  winds  carried  tlia 
sparks  and  smoke  fall  in  their  eyes,  eo  that  thcrjr 
oould  not  see  where  to  apply  relief;  whereas  their 
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mmoM  nw  cletriywhere  lo  aim  their  •trokes,  and 
throw  their  iie,  Tliis  accident  made  the  Romans 
}o0e  all  hopes  of  bein£[  ever  able  to  carry  the  place 
b?  force.  They  therefore  turned  the  siege  into  a 
blockade;  raised  a  strong  line  of  contravallation 
round  the  town :  and,  dispersing  their  army  in  every 
part  of  the  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  efiect  by  time, 
what  they  found  themselves  absolutely  unable  to  per- 
ioxm  any  other  way. 

When  the  transactions  of  the  siege  of  Lilybsum, 
and  the  loss  of  part  of  the  forces,  were  known  at 
Rome,  the  citiaens,  so  far  from  desponding  at  this  ill 
news,  seamed  to  be  fiitd  with  new  vigour.^  Every 
man  strove  to  be  foremost  in  the  muster-roll ;  so  that, 
in  a  very  little  time,  an  army  of  10.000  men  was 
r&iaed,  wno,  crossing  the  strait,  marched  by  land  to 
job  the  besiegers. 

At  the  same  time,  P.  Claudius 

A.M.  3756.    Pulcher,  the  consul,  formed  a  design 
A.  Rom.  500.    ofattackingAdherbalinDrepanum.' 
He  thou^t  himself  sure  of  surpris- 
ing lum,  because,  after  the  loss  lately  sustained  by 
the  Romans  at  Lilybieum,  the  enemy  conld  not  im- 
agine that  they  would  venture  out  again  at  sea. 
Flashed  with  these  hopes,  he  sailed  out  with  his  fleet 
in  the  night,  the  better  to  conceal  his  design.    But 
he  had  to  do  with  an  active  general,  whose  vigilance 
he  could  not  elude,  and  who  did  not  even  give  him 
time  to  draw  up  lus  ships  in  line  of  battle,  but  fell 
vigourously  upon  hbn  wnibt  his  fleet  was  in  disorder 
and  confusion.    The  CarthafiinianB  gained  a  com- 
plete victory.    Of  the  Roman  neet,  only  thirty  vessels 
got  off,  which  being  in  company  with  the  consul,  fled 
with  him,  and  got  away  m  the  best  manner  they 
could  Along  the  coast    All  the  rest,  amounting  to 
fourscore  and  thirteen,  with  the  men  on  board  them, 
were  taken  by  the  Carthasnians ;  a  few  soldiers  ex- 
cepted, who  had  eacapeoT  from  the  wreck  of  their 
vessels.    This  victory  dispkyed  as  much  the  pru- 
dence and  valour  of  Adherbal,  as  it  reflected  shame 
and  ignominv  on  the  Roman  consul. 

Junius,  his  colleague,  was  neither  more  prudent 
nor  more  fortunate  than  himself,  but  lost  his  whole 
fleet  by  his  ill  conduct*    Endeavouring  to  atone  for 
his  misfortune  by  some  considemble  action^  he  held 
a  secret    correspondence   with   the  inhabitants  of 
Eiyx,^  and  by  tnat  means  got  the  city  surrendered 
to  him.     On  the  summjt  of  the  mountain  stood  the 
terapte  of  Venus  Erycina,  which  was  certainly  the 
moat  beattliful  as  well  as  the  richest  of  all  the  Sicilian 
temples.     The  city  stood  a  little  below  the  summit 
of  this  mountain,  and  the  only  access  to  it  was  by  a 
road  very  long  and  very  rugged.  •  Junius  posted  one 
part  of  his  troops  upon  the  top,  and  the  remainder  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  imagining  that  he  now  had 
nothing  to  fear;  but  HamiJcar.  sumamed  Barca, 
frthor  of  the  fiunous  Hannibal,  found  means  to  get 
into  the  city,  which  lay  between  the  two  camps  of 
the  enemy,  and  there  fortified  himself.    From  this 
advantageous  poet  he  harassed  the  Romans  inces- 
santly for  two  years.    One  can  scaree  conceive  how 
it  was  possible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  defend  them- 
selves, when  thus  attacked  from  both  the  summit  and 
foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  unable  to  get  provisions, 
but  from  a  little  port,  which  was  the  only  one  open 
to  them.    By  sueh  enterprises  as  these,  toe  abilities 

^  Pohb.  p.  SO.  *  Ibid.  p.  51. 

'  PokyU  1.  i.  p.  M--69. 

*  nt  most  be  observed  hero  that  the  port  of  Dropa- 
Bun  lay  north  of  Lilybasum,  at  the  root  of  mount  Eiyx* 
This  port  obtained  the  appoUation  of  Drepanum,  from  the 
exceed&iif  curvature  of  the  shore  after  the  manner  of  a 
hoofc^eaired  Drepanon  in  Greek.  The  city  of  Eryx  stood 
«•  the  dedrrity  of  the  mountain  and  the  temple  of  Vemis 
•■  yie  suaamit  The  mountain  is  now  called  Monte  do 
Shi  luliaBo,  ind  next  to  JStna  is  esteemed  the  highest  in 
Sicily.  Thus  the  whole  three  were  eonaected  tosothor ; 
the  port  csihed  Drepanam  or  the  Hook,  the  city  of  Eiyx.on 
ite  iaeiBvi^i  and  (he  temple  on  the  somnut] 


and  prudent  eoorage  of  a  general  axe  as  wellf  or  pei^ 
haps  better,  discovered,  than  by  the  winnmgef  a 
battle. 

For  five  years,  nothing  memorable  was  performed 
on  either  aide.  *    The  Komans  had  imagined  that 
their  land  forces  would  alone  be  capable  o?  finishins  . 
the  siege  of  Lilybsum ;  but  as  they  saw  it  protracted 
beyond  their  expectation,  they  returned  to  their  first 
plan,  and  made  extraordinary  efibrts  to  fit  out  a  new 
fleet    The  public  treasury  was  at  a  low  ebb;  but 
this  want  was  supplied  by  the  zeal  of  mdividuals ;  so 
ardent  was  the  love  which  the  Romans  bore  their 
country.    Everv  man,  according  to  his  cucumstan- 
ces,  contributed  to  the  common  expense;  and,  upon 
rpublic  security,  advanced  money,  without  the  least 
scruple,  for  an  expedition  on  wnich  the  glory  and 
safety  of  Rome  depended.    One  man  fitted  out  a 
ship  at  his  own  charge ;  another  was  equipped  by 
the  contributions  of  two  or  three ;  so 
that,  in  a  very  little  time,  200  were       A.  M.  3763. 
ready  for  sailing.     The   command    A.  Rom.  607. 
was  given  to  Lutatius  the  consul, 
who  immediately  put  to  sea.    The  enemy's  fleet  had 
retired  into  Afiica :  the  consul  therefore  easily  seised 
upon  all  the  advantageous  posts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  LilybsBum ;  and  loreseemg  that  he  should  soon  be 
forced  to  fight,  he  omitted  no  precautions  to  ensure 
shccess ;  and  employed  the  interval  in  exercising  hi^ 
soldiers  and  seamen  at  sea. 

He  was  soon  informed  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
drew  near,  under  the  command  of  Hanno,  who  land- 
ed in  a  small  island  called  Hiera,  opposite  to  Drepa* 
num.    His  design  was  to  reach  Eiyx  undiscovered 
by  the  Romans,  in  order  to  supply  the  aimy  there } 
to  reinforce  his  troops,  and  take  Barca  on  board  to 
assist  him  in  the  expected  engagement     But  the 
consul,  suspecting  his  intention,  was  beforehand  with 
him ;  and  having  assembled  all  his  best  forces,  sailed 
for  the  small  island  iBgusiu*  which  lay  near  the 
other.    He  acquainted  hia  omcers  with  the  design  he 
had  of  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  morrow.    Accord^ 
ingly,  at  day-break,  he  prepared  to  engage:  unfor> 
tunately,  the  wind  was  favourable  for  the  enemy, 
which  made  him  hesitate  whether  he  should  give  him 
battle.    But  considering  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
when  unloaded  of  its  provisions,  would  become  Ught- 
er  and  more  fit  for  action ;  and,  besides,  would  be 
considerably  strengthened  bv  the  forces  and  presencs 
of  Barca,  he  came  to  a  resolution  at  once ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  /oul  weather,  made  directly  to  the 
enemy.    The  consul  had  choice  forces,  able  seamen, 
and  excellent  ships,  built  after  the  model  of  a  galley 
that  had  been  lately  taken  from  the  enemy:  and 
which  was  the  completest  in  its  kind  that  baa  ever 
been  seen.    The  Cfarthaginians,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  destitute  of  all  these  advantages.    As  they  had 
been  the  entire  masters  at  sea  for  some  yean,  and  the 
Romans  did  not  once  dare  to  face  them,  they  held 
them  in  the  highest  contempt,  and  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  invincible.    On  the  first  report  ot  the  ene- 
my being  in  motion,  the  Carthaginians  had  put  to 
sea  a  fleet  fitted  out  in  haste,  as  appeared  from  every 
circumstance  of  it:  the  soldiers  and  seamen  being 
all  niercenaries,  newly  levied,  without  the  leaat  ex- 
perience, resolution,  or  zeal,  since  it  was  not  for  their 
own  country  they  were  going  to  fight    This  soon 
appeared  in  the  engagement    They  could  not  bus- 
tarn  the  first  attack.     Fifty  of  their  vessels  were 
sunk,  and  seventy  taken,  with  their  whole  crews. 
The  rest,  favoured  by  a  wind  that  rose  very  seasons^ 
bly  for  them,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  little 
island  from  whence  they  had  sailed.     There  were 
upwards  of  10,000  taken  prisoners.     The   consul 
sailed  immediately  for  Lilybieum,  and  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  Uie  besiegers. 
When  the  news  of  thi^  defeat  arrived  at  Cartfaage, 
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it  oeetskmed  bo  mneli  the  ffraater  smpriM  and  tenor. 
fk»  it  was  less  expected.  The  senate,  however,  dia 
not  lose  their  courage,  though  they  saw  themselves 
quite  unable  to  continue  the  war.  As  the  Romans 
were  now  masters  of  the  sea,  it  was  not  possible  for 
•  the  Carthaginians  td  send  either  piovieions  or  rein- 
forcements to  the  armies  in  Sicily.  An  express  was 
therefore  iramediatel/  despatched  to  Barea,  the  gene- 
ral there,  empowering  him  to  act  as  he  should  think 
proper.  Barca,  so  long  as  he  had  room  to  ontenain 
the  least  hopes,  had  done  every  thing  that  could  be 
expected  Crom  the  most  intrepid  courage,  and  the 
most  consummate  wisdom.  But  having  now  no  re- 
source left,  he  sent  a  deputation  to  the  consul,  in  or- 
der to  treat  about  a  peace.  Prudence,  Bays  Polyhius, 
consists  in  knowing  how  to  resist  and  yield  at  a  sea- 
sonable juncture.  Lutatius  was  not  insensible  how 
tired  the  Romans  were  grown  of  a  war,  which  had 
exhausted  them  both  of  men  and  money;  and  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  had  attended  on  Regu- 
lus's  iitexorable  and  imprudent  obstinacy,  were  fresh 
in  his  memoir.  He  therefore  complied  without  dif^ 
fieulty,  and  dictated  the  following  treaty: — 

ThCRC  shall  be  peace  between  ROME  AND 
eARTirAGE  (in  case  the  ROMAN  PEOPLB  APPROVE 
or  it)  on  the  FOLLOWING  CONDITIONS:  THE  CAR- 
THAOIN1AN8  SHALL  EVACUATE  ALL  SICILY  ;  SHALL  NP 
LONGER  HAKE  WAR  UPON  HIERO,  THE  STRACUSAVS, 
OR  THEIR  allies:  THET  SHALL  RESTORE  TO  THE 
ROMANS,  WITHOUT  RANSOM,  ALt  THE  PRISONERS 
WHICH  THET  HAVE  TAKEN  PROM  THEM;  AND  PAT 
THEM,  WITHIN  TWENTY  YEARS,  TWO   THOUSAND  TWO 

hundred'  buboic  talents  OP  SILVER."  It  is  worth 
the  reader's  remarking,  by  the  way,  the  simple,  ex- 
act, and  clear  terms  in  which  this  treaty  is  express- 
ed ;  that,  in  so  short  a  compass,  adjusts  the  interests 
of  two  powerful  republics  and  their  allies,  both  by 
«ea  and  land. 

When  these  conditions  were  brought  to  Rome,  the 
people,  not  approving  of  them,  sent  ten  commission- 
en  to  Sicily,  to  terminate  the  affair.  These  made 
no  alteration  as  to  the  substance  of  the  treaty ;"  only 
shortening  the  time  appointed  for  payment,  reducing 
it  to  ten  years :  a  thousand  talents  were  added  to  the 
sum  thatliad  been  stipulated,  which  were  to  be  paid 
immediately;  and  the Cartha^nians  were  required 
to  depart  out  of  all  tiie  islands  situated  between  Italy 
and  Sicily.  Sardinia  was  not  comprehended  m  tlus 
treaty ;  but  they  gave  it  up  hy  anotner  treaty  which 
was  made  some  years  afterwards.  ' 

Such  was  the  c^ndnsion  of  a  war, 
A.  M.  376S.  one  of  the  longest  mentioned  in  his- 
A.  Carth.  605.  toiy,  since  it  continued  twenty-four 
A.  Rom.  507.  years  without  intermission.  The  ob- 
Ant  J.  G.  241.  stinacy,  in  disputing  for  empire,  was 
eqval  on  either  side :  the  same  reso- 
lution, the  same  grc^itness  of  soul,  in  forming  as  well 
AS  in  executing  of  projects^  being  conspicuous  on 
both  sides.  The  Cartha^nians  had  the  superiority 
in  their  acquaintance  with  naval  afiSiirs  ;  m  their 
skill  in  the  construction  of  their  vessels ;  the  woik- 
ing  of  them ;  the  experience  end  capacity  of  their 
pilots;  the  knowledge  of  coasts,  shallows,  roads, 
and  winds ;  and  in  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth, 
which  furnished  aH  the  expenses  of  so  long  and  db- 
fltinate  a  war.  The  B-omans  had  none  of  these  ad«< 
vantages ;  but  their  courage,  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
love  of  their  country,  and  a  noble  emulaiion  of  ^ory. 
mipplied  all  other  deficiencies.  We  are  astonishea 
to  see  a  nation,  so  raw  and  inexperienced  in  naval 
affiiirs,  not  only  making  'head  against  a  people  who 
were  better  ^killed  in  them,  and  more  powenul  than 
any  that  had  ever  been  hefore;  1>ut  even  gaining  se- 
veral victories  over  them  at  sea.  No  difficulties  or 
^alan^ities  could  .discourage  them.  The]|r  certainly 
'would  not  have  thought  or  peace,  in  the  circumstan- 

^  This  ram  «iQQaaU<Co  noar  S^SQfiOO  French  Uvres. 
*^1{^X0L  £ii^  money.  'Polyb.  I.  iii. ji.  iCtS. 


ces  under  whiofa  the  Carthaginians  demanded  it 
One  unfortunate  campaign  dispirits  the  latter : 
whereas  the  Romans  are  not  shaken  by  a  successioo 
of  them. 

As  to  soldiers,  there  was  no  comparison  between 
those  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  former  b&ng  infi- 
nitely superior  in  point  of  courage.  Among  the  ge- 
nerals who  commanded  in  this  war,  Hamflcar,  sur- 
named  Barca,  was,  doubtless^  the  most  conspicooos 
for  his  bravery  and  prudence. 

Tke  Libyan  War  ;  or,  t^^mmt  the  MtrcenmUt* 

The  war  which  the  Carthaginians  waged  against 
the  Romans,'*  was  succeeded  immediately  by  anoth- 
er,* which  though  of  much  shorter  continuance,  was 
infinitely  more  dangerous^  as  it  was  carried  on  in  the 
veiy  heart  of  the  republic,  and  attended  with  such 
cruelty  and  baiharity,  as  is  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in 
history:  I  mean  tne  war  which  the  Carthaginians 
were  obliged  to  sustain  against  their  mercenary 
troops,  who  had  served  under-  them  in  Sicily,  and 
which  is  commonly  called  the  African  or  Libyan 
war.*  It  continued  only  three  years  and  a  half,  but 
was  a  veiy  bloody  one.  The  occasion  of  it  was  this : — 
As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Ro- 
mans,* Hamilcar,  having  carried  to  LilybRum  the 
forces  which  were  in  Eryx,  resigned  his  commission ; 
and  left  to  Gisgo  governor  of  the  place,  the  care  of 
transporting  these  forces  into  AfiHca.  Gisgo,  as 
though  he  had  foreseen  what  would  happen,  cud  not 
ship  them  all  off  at  once,  but  in  small  and  separate 
parties :  in  order  that  those  who  came  first  might  be 
paid  off  and  sent  home,  before  the  arrival  of  the  rest. 
This  conduct  etinced  great  forecast  and  wisdom,  but 
was  not  seconded  equally  at  Carthage.  As  the  re- 
public had  been  exhausted  by  the  expense  of  a  long 
war,  and  the  payment  of  near  130,000t  to  the  Ro- 
mans on  fflgnmg  the  peace,  the  forces  were  not  paid 
offin  proportion  as  they  arrived  ;  but  it  was  thought 
proper  to  wait  for  the  rest,  in  the  hopes  of  obtainmg 
from  them  (when  they  should  be  all  together),  a  re- 
mission of  some  part  of  their  aixears.  This  was  the 
first  oversight 

Here  we  discover  the  genius  of  a  state  composed 
of  merchants,  who  know  the  fiill  value  of  money, 
but  are  httle  acquainted  widi  that  of  the  services  of 
soldiers :  who  bargain  for  blood  as  though  it  were  an 
article  of  trade,  and  always  go  to  the  cheapest  market. 
In  such  a  republic,  when  an  exigency  is  once  answer- 
ed, the  merit  of  services  is  no  longer  remembered. 

These  soldiers,  most  of  whom  came  to  Carthage, 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  a  licentious  Ufe, 
caused  jgreat  disturbances  in  the  ci|y;  to  remedy 
which,  It  was  proposed  to  their  officers,  to  march 
them  all  to  a  little  neighbouring  town  called  Sicca, 
and  there  supply  them  with  whatever  was  necessary 
for  thdr  subsistence,  till  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of 
their  companions ;  and  that  then  they  should  all  be 
paid  off,  and  sent  home.  This  was  a  second  over- 
sight 

A  third  was,  the  refiising  to  let  them  leave  their 
baggage,  their  wives,  and  children  in  Carthage,  as 
they  denred ;  and  the  fordng  them  to  remove  these 
to  Sicca;  whereas,  had  diey  stayed  in  Carthage, 


pay,  which  they  made  amount  to  much  more  than 
was  really  due  to  them.  To  this  computation,  they 
added  the  mighty  promises  which  had  been  made 
them  at  different  times,  as  an  encouragement  for  them 
to  do  their  duty ;  and  pretended  that  these  likewise 
ought  to  be  brought  in^o  the  account  Haano,  who 
was  then  governor  of  Afiica,  and  had  been  sent  to 
them  from  the  magistmies  of  Carthage,  proposed  to 

*  Po\yb.  1.  i.  p.  65-^.  ""^ 

*  The  same  year  that  the  first  Punic  war  ended. 

*  And  sometunes,  {cvucdo,  or  the  war  with  the 
xie^  'PoIyb.Lip.6«. 
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Umb  to  eoDflent  to  fome  alMtenieBt  of  tlitir  wnrna ; 
and  to  content  themMtres  with  recetvin^  a  part,  ih 
«oandeifttioo  of  the  great  diatreaa  to  which  tbe  com- 
nonwealth  waa  reduced,  and  its  preaent  unhappy  ciiw 
cnmatancea.  The  reader  will  eaaily  gueaa  how  auch 
a  propoaal  waa  leceiyed.  Complainto,  munniin,  a^ 
didoos  and  inaoleni  clomoura,  were  every  whore 
heard.  Theae  troopa  heing  oompoaed  of  difibrent 
oatioofl,  tHio  were  atranfera  to  one  another*a  lan- 
guage, were  incapable  ot  hearing  reaaon  when  they 
once  mutinied.  Spaniarda,  Ganla,  Lieuriena,  inhabi- 
tanti  of  the  Baleaiie  ialea ;  Greeka,  the  greateat  part 
of  them  alavea  or  deaertera,  and  a  Toryj^eat  number 
ofAfiicans,compoaed  theae  mercenary  forcea.  Trana- 
portod  with  rage,  they  immediatelv  break  up,  march 
towarda  Carthage  (beinff  upwaroa  of  20,000),  and 
encamped  at  Tunis,  not  far  irom  that  metropolu. 

The  Carthaginians  diacoyered  too  late  their  error. 
There  waa  no  compliance,  how  grovelling  soever,  to 
vrhich  they  did  not  atoop,  to  aooue  theae  eiaapemted 
aoldiera:  who  on  thev  nde,  practised  every  knavish 
art  which  oould  be  thought  of,  in  order  to  extort 
money  from  them.    When  one  point  was  gained, 
the^  immediately  had  recourae  to  a  new  artiiioe,  on 
which  to  groand  aome  new  demand.    Waa  their  pay 
settled  beycmd  the  agreement  made  with  thesn,  they 
would  still  be  retraburaed  for  the  loaaea  which  they 
pretended  to  have  auatained,  ttther  bv  the  death  of 
their  homes,  by  the  exceaaive  price  whicfa  at  certain 
times  they  baa  paid  for  breadFCom ;  and  atill  insisted 
on  the  recompense  which  had  been  promised  them. 
As  nothing  could  be  fixed,  the  Carthaginians,  with 
great  difficulty,  prevailed  on  them  to  re^r  themselves 
to  the  opinion  ot  aome  general  who  had  commanded 
b  Sicily.    Accor^ngly  they  pitched  uiion  Gisgo, 
who  had  always  been  very  acceptable  to  ttiem.    This 
general  harangued  them  in  a  mild  and  insinuating 
manner:  recalled  to  their  memories  the  long  time 
they  haa  been  in  the  Carthaginian  aervice ;  the  con- 
siderable atnna  they  had  received  fiom  the  republic ; 
and  granted  almost  all  their  demands. 

The  treaty  was  upon  tiie  point  of  being  concluded, 
when  two  mutmeera  occasioned  a  tumult  in  every 
part  of  the  camp.  One  of  thoee  was  Spendius  a 
Capuan,  who  had  been  a  slave  at  Rome,  and  had  fled 
to  the  Carthaginians.  He  waa  tall  and  bold.  The 
fear  he  .was  under  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
A>imer  master,  by  whom  he  was  sure  to  be  hanged 
(as  was  the  custom),  prompted  him  to  break  off  the 
agreement.  He  waa  aeconded  by  one  Matho,^  who 
Md  been  Toy  active  in  forming  the  conspiracy.-* 
These  two  represented  to  the  Africans,  that  the  in- 
stant aiter  their  companiona  ahould  be  discharged 
and  aent  home,  they,  oeing  thus  left  alone  in  their 
own  country,  would  fall  a  ^orifice  to  the  rage  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  would  take  vengeance  upon  them 
for  the  eoHimon  rebellion.  This  was  aumcient  to 
iiise  them  to  fiiry.  They  immediately  made  choice 
of  Spendius  and  .Matho  for  their  chiela.  No  remoo- 
stiancee  were  heard :  and  whoever  ofiered  to  make 
aay,  waa  immediately  put  to  death.  They  ran  to 
Gisgo*a  tent,  plunderea  it  of  the  money  designed 
for  die  poyoent  of  the  forces ;  dragged  that  general 
himself  to  prison,  with  all  his  attendants ;  after  hav- 
ing treated  them  with  the  utmost  indignities.  All 
the  dtiea  of  Africa,  to  whom  they  had  sent  deputies 
to  exhort  them  to  recover  their  fiberty,  came  over  to 
them,  Ulica  and  Hippacra  excepted,  which  they 
therefore  immediately  besieged. 

Carthage  hod  never  been  before  exposed  to  such 
imminent  danger.    The  citizens  individually  drew 


'  Mafho  was  an  Afncan,  and  free  bom ;  bat  as  he  had 
been  active  in  raising  the  rebelUob,  an  aecominodation 
would  have  nraied  him.  He,  therefore,  despairing  of  a 
pardon,  eaabraced  th«  intereets  of  Speodins  with  more  seal 
4kuk  any  of  the  reb^ ;  and  first  inamuaied  to  the  Afneaae 
the  danger  of  coadndin^  a  peaoe^  as  this  would  leare  theia 
alone  and  exposed  to  the  rage  oftheir  old  masters:  Paiyb. 
p.98.edluGi^  ^  ^ 


each  his  sobeislenee  fiom  the  nnts  or  wfmmm  of 
their  lands,  and  the  public  expenses  from  the  tribute 
paid  by  Africa.  But  all  this  was  stopped  at  once ; 
and  (a  much  worse  circumstance)  was  turqed  against 
them.  They  found  themselves  destitute  of  arms  and 
forces  either  for  sea  or  bind ;  of  all  neceaaary  pre- 
parations either  for  the  sustaining  of  a  sie^,  or  the 
equipping  of  a  fleet ;  and,  to  complete  their  misfor- 
tunes,  without  any  hopeo  of  foreign  aaaiatance  eithei 
from  their  friends  or  alliea. 

They  might  in  aome  aense  impute  to  themaelyee 
the  distress  to  which  they  were  reduced.  During 
the  last  war,  they  had  treated  the  African  nations 
with  the  utmost  rigour^  by  imposing  excessive  tributea 
on  them,  in  the  exaction  of  which  no  allowance  was 
made  for  poverty  and  extreme  imsery ;  and  goveniorSy 
such  as  Hanno,  were  treated  with  the  greater  respect,, 
the  more  severe  they  had  been  in  levying  those  tributes* 
80  that  no  great  eferte  were  necessary  to  prevsil  up- 
on the  Africans  to  engage  in  'this  rebellion.  At  tho 
very  first  signal  that  waa  made,  it  broke  out,  and  in  a 
moment  b^»me  general.  The  women,  who  had 
often,  with  the  deepest  aflliction,  aeen  their  husbands 
and  fathers  drags^  to  prison  for  non-payment,  were 
more  exasperated  than  the  men ;  and  with  pleasure 

SLve  up  all  their  ocnamente  towards  the  expenses  of 
e  war ;  ao  that  the  chiefs  of  the  rebeb,  after  paying 
all  they  had  promised  the  soldiers,  found  themselves 
still  in  the  midst  of  plenty :  an  instructive  lesson, 
says  Polybius,  to  ininisterB,  how  a  people  should  be 
treated ;  as  it  teaches  them  to  look  not  only  to  the 
present  occasion,  but  to  extend  their  views  to  futurity. 

.The  Carthaginians,  notwithstanding  their  preaent 
distxeas,  did  not  deapond,  but  made  the  moat  extmor- 
dinary  efibrts.  The  command  of  the  army  was  given 
to  Hanno.  Troops  were  levied  by  land  and  sea; 
horse  as  well  as  fooL  All  citixens,  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  were  mustered ;  mercenaries  were  invited 
from  all  parte ;  and  all  the  ships  which  the  repubtio 
had  left  were  refitted. 

The  rebels  discovered  no  less  ardour.  We  related 
before,  that  they  had  formed  the  siege  of  the  two  only 
cities  which  refused  to  join  them.  Their  army  was 
now  increased  to  70,000  men.  After  detachmente 
had  been  drawn  from  it  to  carry  on  tboae  siegea,  they 
pitched  their  camp  at  Tunis ;  and  thereby  held  Car- 
thage in  a  kind  01  blockade,  filled  it  with  perpetual 
alarms,  and  frequently  advancing  up  to  ite  very  walla 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night    * 

Hanno  had  marchea  to  the  relief  of  Utica,  and 
gained  a  considerable  advantage,  which,  had  he  made 
a  proper  uae  of  it,  might  have  proved  decisive :  but 
entenng  the  city,  and  only  diverting  hiniself  there, 
the  mercenariesi  who  had  retreated  to  a  neighbouring 
hill  covered  with  trees,  hearing  how  careless  the  eneioy 
were,  poured  down  upon  them;  found  the  soldiers 
straggling  in  all  parte ;  took  and  plundered  the  camp» 
and  seized  upon  all  the  supphes  that  had  been 
brought  from  Carthage  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  error  committed  by  Hanno ; ' 
and  errors,  in  such  critical  junctures,  are  much  the 
most  fatel.  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barca,  was  there- 
fore appointed  to  succeed  him.  This  general  answer- 
ed the  idea  which  had  been  entertain^  of  him ;  and 
his  first  success  was  the  obliging  the  rebels  to  raise 
the  siege  of  tJtica.  He  then  inarched  against  their 
army  which  was  encamped  near  Carthage ;  defeated 
part  of  it,  and  seized  almost  all  their  iSvantegeous 
poste.  These  successes  revived  the  eouxage  of  the 
Carthaginians. 

The  arrival  of  a  young  Numidian  nobleman,  Na> 
ravasus  by  name,  who,  out  of  esteem^  for  the  person 
and  merit  of  Barca,  joined  him  with  2000  Numidiona, 
was  of  great  service  to  that  generaL  Animated  by 
this  r«nforcement,  he  fell  upon  the  rebels,  who  had 
cooped  him  up  a  valley:  killed  10,000  of  them,  and 
took  4000  prisoners.  The  young  Numidian  distin* 
^uished  himself  greatly  in  this  battle.  Baroa  took 
mto  his  troops  as  many  of  the  prisoners  as  were  da- 
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iuow  of  iMinK  eiiifted,  tad  gftve  Hm  reit  free  fibMy 
to  ^  wherever  they  pleased,  on  eonditioo  that  they 
abould  Aerer  take  up  anna  anj  more  agaiott  the  Car- 
thagiimans}  otherwise,  that  everr  inan  of  them,  if 
taken^  ahoald  he  put  to  death.  TJiia  oonduct  proves 
the  wisdom  of  that  generaL  He  thought  this  a  bet- 
tar  expedient  than  extreme  severity.  And  indeed 
where  a  multitude  of  mutineera  are  concerned,  the 
greatest  pait  of  whom  have  been  drawn  in  b^  the peiw 
suasions  of  the  most  hot-headed,  or  through  fear  or  the 
luof  t  fVirious,  clemency  seldom  fails  of  being  suooessfuL 

Spendius,  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  fearing  that  this 
aflbcted  lenity  of  Barca  might  occasion  a  defection 
Among  his  troops,  thought  me  only  expedient  left  him 
to  prevent  it,  would  be  to  strike  some  signal 'blow, 
which  would  deprive  them  of  all  hopes  of  oeing  ever 
reconciled  to  the  enemy.  With  this  view,  afber  hav- 
ing read  to  them  some  fictitious  letters,  by  which  ad- 
vice was  given  him,  of  a  secret  design  concerted 
betwixt  some  of  their  comrades  and  Qisgo  for  rescu- 
ing him  out  of  prison,  where  he  had  been  so  long 
detained;  hebrou^tthem  to  the  bariMuous  resolu- 
tion of  murderins  him  and  all  the  rest  of  th^  prisoners ; 
and  any  man,  who  durat  ofler  any  milder  counsel,  was 
immediately  eacrificed  to  their  fuij.  Accordingly, 
this  unfortunate  general,  and  700  pnsoners  who  were 
confined  with  him,  were  brought  out  to  the  front  of 
the  camp,  where  Gisgo  fell  tM  first  sacrifice,  and  af- 
terwards'all  the  rest  Their  hands  were  cut  off, 
their  thighs  broken,  and  their  bodies,  still  breath- 
ing, were  thrown  into  a  hole.  The  Carthaginians 
sent  a  herald  to  demand  their  remains,  in  order  to  pay 
them  the  last  sad  office,  but  were  rofhsed ;  and  the 
herald  was  farther  told,  that  whoever  presumed  to 
oome  upon  the  like  errand,  should  meet  with  Gisgo's 
&te.  And,  indeed,  the  rebels  inmiediately  came  to 
the  unanimous  resolution,  of  treating  all  such  Car- 
tfaapnians  aft  should  ftdl  into  their  hands  in  the  same 
barbarous  manner ;  and  decreed  farther,  that  if  any 
«f  their  allies  were  taken,  they  should,  after  then* 
handf  were  cut  off,  be  sent  back  to  Carthage.  This 
bloody  resolution  was  but  too  punctually  executed. 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  just  beginning  to 
breathe,  as  it  were,  and  recover  their  spirits,  when  a 
number  of  unlueky  Accidents  plunged  them  again 
into  fresAi  dangers.  A  division  arose  among  meir 
generals  $  and  the  provisions,  of  which  they  were  in 
extreme  neeesttty,  coming  to  them  by  sea,  were  all 
cast  away  in  a  storm.  But  the  misfortune  which  they 
most  keenly  felt,  was,  tiie  sudden  defection  of  the  two 
only  cities  which  till  then  had  preserved  their  allegi- 
«nce,  and  in  all  times  adhered  mviolably  to  the  com- 
mon wealths  These  were  Utica  and  EEippaera.  These 
cities,  without  the  least  reason,  or  even  so  much  as  a 
pretence,  went  over  at  once  to  Uie  rebels ;  and,  trans- 
ported with  the  like  ra^  and  fury,  murdered  the  go- 
vernor, with  the  gamsen  sent  to  their  relief ;  and 
ioarried  their  inhumanity  so  far,  as  to  refuse  their  dead 
bodies  to  the  Carthaginians,-  who  demanded  them 
back  in  order  for  burial. 

The  rebels,  animated  by  so  moeh  success,  laid 
Aiege  to  Carthage,  but  were  obliged  immediately 
to  raise  it  They  nevertheless  continued  the  war. 
Having  drawn  together,  into  one  body,  all  their  own 
iroops  and  those  of  the  allies  (makmg  upwards  of 
50,u00  men  fn  all),  they  watched  the  motions  of  Ha- 
mihsar's  army,  butcarenilly  kept  thebown  on  the  hills ; 
jmd  avoided  eomins  down  into  the  plains,  because 
<he  enemy  would  there  havo  had  too  great  an  advan- 
tage over  them,  on  account  of  their  elephants  and 
eitvalit.  Hamiicar,  more  Skilful  in  the  art  of  war 
dian  tney,  never  exposed  himself  to  any  of  their  at- 
Itacks ;  but  taking  advantage  of  tfa^r  oversights,  often 
dispoMessed  them  of  thar  posts,  if  tiieur  soldien 
straggled  but  ever  so  little ;  and  harassed  them  a 
Chonsand  vrays.  Such  of  tiiem  as  fell  into  his  hands. 
Were  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  At  last,  he  surorised 
Aem  at  a  time  when  they  least  expected  it,  and  shut 
Aem  upio  ApoAt  which  was  so  aita«ted»  Jttuitit  waa 


impusaible  ftv  tiMtai  to  ftet  out  of  H.  Not  daiiag  tD 
ventora  a  bAttle,  and  Going  unabie  to  get  ofi^  flmr 
began  to  fortify  their  camp.  And  smtounded  it  wiu 
ditehes  snd  intrenchments.  But  sn  enemy  among 
themselves,  And  winch  was  moch  more  foimidAble^ 
tuid  reduced  them  to  the  groAtest  extremity ;  tiiis  was 
hunger,  which  was  so  nging,  thnt  they  at  last  Ate  one 
Anomer ;  DiVinA  Previdence,  ssys  Polybius,  thns  re- 
venging upon  themselves  the  bArbArous  cruelty  they 
hAd  exetoised  on  others.  They  now  had  no  resouica 
left ;  and  knew  but  too  well  the  punishments  which 
would  be  inflicted  on  them,  in  ease  they  ehooM  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  After  soch  bloody 
scenes  as  hsd  been  Aoted  by  them,  they  did  not  so 
much  AS  think  of  pence,  or  of  coming  to  An  Accom- 
modAtion.  The^  had  sent  to  their  forces  encamped 
at  Tunis  for  aaiistance,  but  with  no  success.  In  the 
mcAU  time  the  fAmine  increAsed  dAily.  They  bed 
first  cAten  their  prisoners,  then  their  sIavos  ;  And  now 
their  fellow-citizens  only  were  left  Theur  chie&, 
now  no  lon^r  Able  to  resist  the  oomplsints  snd  cries 
of  the  multitude,  who  threAteiied  to  mAssacre  them 
if  they  did  not  surrender,  went  themselves  to  Hsmil- 
CAr,  after  having  obtained  a  safb-conduet  from  him. 
The  couifitions  of  the  treaty  were,  that  the  Cartha- 
dnians  should  select  any  ten  of  the  rebels,  to  treat 
3iem  AS  they  should  think  fit,  sad  thAt  the  rest  Bhouhl 
be  dismissed  with  only  one  suit  clothes  for  esch. 
When  the  trsAty  was  signed,  the  chiefs  themselves 
were  strested  And  detAin^  by  the  CahfaAnniAns,  who 
plAinly  showed,  on  this  oecAsioiK  thst  Uiey  did  not 
pride  themselves  upon  their  good  fnith  And  sincerity. 
The  rebels,  hesriilg  tiiAt  theAr  chfefs  were  seized,  snd 
knowing  nothing  of  the  convention,  suspected  that 
they  were  betrayed,  and  thereupon  immediately  took 
up  arms.  But  Hamiicar,  having  sunounded  them, 
brought  forwArd  his  eleplALnts ;  and  eiUier  trod  them 
All  under  foot,  or  cut  them  to  pieces,  they  bang  «ip- 
wAnis  of  40,000. 

The  consequence  of  this  victory  was,  the  reduction 
of  Almost  all  the  cities  of  Africa,  which  immediately 
returned  to  their  allegiance.  HamilcAr,  without  loss 
of  time,  marched  against  Tunis,  which  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  been  the  asylnm  of 
the  remsls,  and  their  place  of  arms.  He  invested  it 
on  one  ade,  whilst  Hannibal,  who  was  joined  in  tbe 
command  with  him,  besieged  it  on  the  other.  Th«n 
advancing  near  the  walls.  And  ordering  crosseiA  to  be 
set  up,  he  hung  Spendius  on  one  orthem,  end  lus 
compiBmons  who  had  been  seized  with  him  on  the 
rest,  where  they  all  expired.  Matho,  the  other  chief, 
who  commanded  in  the  dty,  saw  plainly  by  this  what 
he  himself  might  expect ;  and  for  that  reason  waa 
much  more  Attentive  to  his  own  defence.  Peroeiving 
thst  HAnnibal,  as  b^g  confid^it  of  success,  was 
very  negligent  in  all  lus  motions,  he  made  a  sally, 
attacked  his  quarters,  killed  many  of  his  men,  took 
several  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Hannibal  him 
sel^  and  plundered  his  camp.  Then  taking  Spendi- 
us from  the  cross,  heput  Hannibal  in  lus  place,  after 
having  made  him  suffer  inexpressible  torments ;  and 
sactinced  round  the  body  of  Spendius  thirty  citizens 
of  the  first  quality  in  Carthage,  as  so  many  victims 
of  his  vengeance.  One  would  conclude,  that  there 
had  been  a  mutual  emulation  betwixt  the  contending 
parties,  which  of  them  should  out4o  the  other  in  acta 
of  the  most  baibareus  cruelty. 

Barea  being  at  that  time  at  a  distance,  it  was  lone  * 
before  the  news  of  his  colleague's  misfortune  reached 
him;  and  besides,  the  road  lying  betwixt  the  two 
eamps  being  impassable,  it  was  imposoble  lor  hhn  to 
advance  hastily  to  his  assistance.  Tlus  disastrous 
aoddent  caused  a  great  consternation  in  Carthage. 
The  reader  may  have  observed,  in  the  course  of  iSam 
war,  a  continual  vidssitude  of  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity, of  security  And  fear,  of  joy  andgrier ;  so'wirioaB 
and  inconstant  were  the  events  on  ei^er  side. 

In  Carthage  it  was  thought  advisable  to  mak^  one 
bold  ofibrt    AficoidiDgly,  all  the  youth  tepable  oi 
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Mwagtmrn  were  pieeeed  into  the  eervice.  Heano 
wu  sent  to  join  Hamilcar ;  end  thirtj  senators  were 
deputed  to  conjure  those  generals,  in  the  name  of  the 
republici  to  £wrget  past  quarrels^  and  sacrifice  their 
reaeatments  to  theu  country's  welfare.  This  was 
immediately  complied  with ;  they  mutually  embraced, 
and  were  reconciled  sincerely  to  one  another. 

From  this  time,  the  Carthaginians  were  successful 
m  ail  thingsj  ana  Matho,  w  w  in  every  attempt  afler 
thia  came  off  with  disadvantage,  at  last  thought  him« 
lelf  obliged  to  hazard  a  battle :  and  this  was  justVhat 
the  Car&a^nians  wanted.  ^  The  leaders  on  both  sides 
animated  £eir  troopsL  as  going  to  fight  a  battle  which 
would  for  ever  deciae  their  late.  An  engagement 
ensued.  Victory  was  not  long  in  suspense ;  for  the 
rebels  every  where  giving  ground,  the  Afncans  were 
almost  all  slain,  and  the  rest  surrendered*  Matho 
was  taken  alive^  and  carried  to  Carthage.  AU  Africa 
relumed  inunediately  to  its  allegiance,  except  the  two 
peifidious  cities  which  had  lateW  revolted ;  however, 
they  were  soon  forced  to  surrenaer  at  discretion. 

And  now  the  victorious  army  returned  to  Carthage, 
*  and  was  there  received  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  me 
eonsratulations  of  the  whole  city.  Matho  and  his 
lolcuers,  afler  having  adorned  the  pubtic  triumph,  were 
led  to  execution  ;  and  flaished,  by  a  painful  and  ig* 
Bominous  death,  a  life  that  had  been  polluted  with  the 
blackest  treasons  and  unparalleled  bubarities.  Such 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  war  against  the  mercenaries, 
ailer  having  lasted  three  years  and  four  months.  It 
famished,  says  Polybius,  an  ever-memorable  lesson 
to  all  nations,  not  to  employ  in  th^  armies  a  greater 
oomber  of  merceiiaries  than  citizens ;  nor  to  rely,  for 
the  defence  of  their  state,  on  a  body  of  men  who  are 
not  attached  to  it  either  by  interest  or  afiection. 

I  have  hitherto  purposely  deferred  taking  notice  of 
iQch  transactions  m  Sardinia  as  passed  at  the  time  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  and  which  were,  in  some 
measure,  dependant  on,  and  resulting^  from,  the  war 
wa^ed  in  Africa  a^iinst  the  mercenanes.  They  ex- 
hibit the  same  violent  methods  to  promote  rebellion: 
the  same .  excesses  of  cruelty ;  as  if  the  wind  haa 
carried  the  same  spirit  oi  discoid  and  fury  &om  Africa 
into  Sardinia. 

YHien  the  news  was  broifght  there  of  what  Spei^ 
dins  and  Matho  were  doinsin  Africa,  the  mercenaries 
in  that  island  aJso  shook  di  the  yoke,  in  imitation  of 
these  incendiaries.  They  began  by  the  murder  of 
Bofltar  their  general,  and  of  aU  the  Carthaginians  un- 
der him.  A  successor  was  sent;  but  all  the  forces 
which  he  carried  with  him  went  over  to  the  rebels ; 
hnns  the  general  on  a  cross ;  and,  throughout  the 
whole  island,  put  all  the  Carthaginians  to  the  sword, 
after  having  made  them  suffer  inexpressible  torments. 
They  then  besieged  all  the  cities  one  afler  anotlier, 
and  soon  ^ot  possession  of  the  whole  countrv.  But 
feuds  arising  between  them  and  the  natives,  tne  mer- 
ccQariea  were  driven  entirely  out  of  the  island,  and 
took  re6ige  in  Italy.  Thus  the  Carthaginians  lost 
Sardinia,  an  island  of  great  importance  to  them,  on 
account  of  its  extent,  its  fertility,  and  the  grea\  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Romans,  ever  since  their  treaty  with  the  Car- 
thae^giana,  had  behaved  towards  them  with  great 
justice  and  moderation.  A  slight  quarrel,  on  account 
of  some  Roman  merchants  who  were  seized  at  Car- 
thage for  having  supplied  the  enemy  with  provisions, 
had  embroiled  them  a  little.  But  these  merchants 
bemv  restored  on  the  first  complaint  made  to  the  se- 
nate of  Carthage,  the  Romans,  who  prided  themselves 
npoQ  their  justice  and  generoeitv  on  all  occasions, 
niad^  the  Carthaginians  a  return  of  their  former  friend- 
ship ;  served  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  for* 
bade  their  merchants  to  furnish  any  other  nation  with 
provisions  ;  smd  even  refhsed  to  listen  to  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Saidiman  rebels,  when  invited  by  them 
to  take  poMeasion  of  the  island. 

But  these  scmples  and  delicacj  wore  off  by  degrees : 
tad  Cesar's  sulvantageous  testimcHiy  (in  Sallust)  or 
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their  honesty  and  plain  dealing,  eoold  not,  with  m 
propriety,  be  applied  here : '  JiUhougkf  says  he,  in  tit 
the  Punic  wart^  the  Carthagimantfh<ih  m  ptace  and 
during  truces^  had  eommiUed  a  number  of  detestable  oe- 
tioMf  the  Ronums  could  never  {how  inviting  soerer  l&s 
opportunity  miglU  be)  be  prevaiUd  upon  to  retoHate  aueh 
1M4V*;  being  more  aUentha  t$  their  own  giofy,  than  t9 
the  revenge  they  might  hoot  jualiy  taken  on  euchperfidi' 
out  enemiee. 

The  mercenaries,  who,  as  was  ob- 
served, had  retired  into  Italy,  brought  A.  M.  3767. 
the  Romans  at  last  to  the  resolution  A.  Carth.  609. 
of  sailing  over  into  Sardinia*  to  A.  Rom.  61K 
render  themselves  master  of  it  The  Ant  J.  C .  237. 
Carthaginians  were  deeply  affiicted 
at  the  news,  upon  pretence  that  they  had  a  more  just 
title  to  Sardinia  than  the  Romans ;  they  therefore  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  to  take  a  speedy  and  just  re- 
venge on  those  who  had  excited  the  people  of  that 
island  to  take  up  arms  against  them.  But  the  Ro- 
mans, pretendios  that  these  preparations  were  made, 
not  against  Sardinia,  but  their  state,  declared  war 
against  the  Carthaginians.  The  latter  quite  exhaust- 
ed in  every  respect,  and  scarce  beginning  to  breathe, 
were  in  no  conoition  to  sustain  a  war.  Tne  necessity 
of  the  times  was  therefore  to  be  complied  with,  and 
thev  were  forced  to  yield  to  a  more  powerful  rival. 
A  »esh  treaty  was  thereupon  made,  by  which  they 
gave  up  Sardinia  to  the  Romans,  and  (K>Iiged  them- 
selves to  a  new  payment  of  twelve  hnndr^  talents, 
to  keep  ofi*  the  war  with  which  they  were  menaced. 
This  injustice  of  the  Romans  was  the  true  cause  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

The  Second  Punic  War. 

The  second  Punic  war,  which  I  am  now  ^oing  to 
relate,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  recorded  in  nis- 
tory,  and  most  worthy  the  attention  of  an  inquisitive 
resider ;  whether  we  consider  the  boldness  of  the  en- 
terprises;  the  wisdom  employed  in  the  execution  ;* 
the  obstinate  eflbrts  of  two  rival  nations,  and  the 
ready  resources  they  found  in  their  lowest  ebb  of  for- 
tune ^  the  variety  of  uncommon  events,  and  the  nn- 
certam  issue  of  so  long  and  bloody  a  war ;  or,  lastly, 
the  assemblage  of  the  most  perfect  models  in  every 
kind  of  merit ;  and  the  most  instructive  lesAis  that 
occur  in  history,  either  with  regard  to  war,  policy,  or 
government  Never  did  two  more  powertul,  or  at 
least  more  warlike,  slates  or  nations  make  war  against 
each  other ;  and  never  had  these  in  question  seen 
themselves  raised  to  a  more  exalted  pitch  of  power 
and  ^lory.  Rome  and  Carthage  were,  doubtless,^  at 
that  tunc,  the  two  first  states  oi  the  world.  Having 
already  tried  their  strength  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
and  thereby  made  an  essay  of  each  other's  power, 
they  knew  perfectly  well  what  either  could  ao.  In 
this  second  war,  the  fate  of  arms  was  so  equally  ba- 
lanced, and  the  success  so  intermixed  with  vicissitudes 
and  varieties,  that  that  party  triumphed  which  had 
been  most  in  danger  of  being  ruined.  Great  as  the 
forces  of  these  two  nations  were^  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  their  mutual  hatred  was  still  greater.  The  Ro» 
mans,  on  one  side,  could  not  without  indignation  lee 
the  vanquished  presummg  to  attack  them ;  and  the 
Carthagmi&ns,  on  the  other,  were  exasperated  at  the 
equally  rapacious  and  harsh  treatment  which  they 
pretended  to  have  received  from  the  victor. 

The  plan  which  I  have  laid  down  does  not  permit 
me  to  enter  into  an  exact  detail  of  this  war,  whereof 
Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  AfVica,  were  the  several 
seat's ;  and  which  has  a  still  closer  connexion  with 
the  Roman  history  than  with  that  I  am  now  writing 
I  shall  confine  myself  therefore,  principally,  to  suiS 
^^.^i»»— ^»i^— -^»  ■■■■  ■ I      ■■».— 

*  Bellis  Puolds  omnibus,  ctdi  siepe  Carthaghienses  et 
in  pace  et  per  inducias  nulta  nefanda  facinora  fecissent, 
ntmquam  ipsi  per  oecasionem  tafia  fee  ere :  magia  quod  se 
dignum  foret,  qnkm  quod  in  iUos  jnre  fieri  posset,  quMs* 
bant    SaOueLinBdkCalUim        «  Uv.  L  xxi.  u.  I. 
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tniMwetioiis  u  relate  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  en- 
deaTOur,  as  ftr  as  I  am  able,  to  give  my  reader  an 
idea  of  the  geniuB  and  character  of  Hannibal,  who 
perhaps  was  the  greatest  warrior  that  antiquity  has 
to  boast  of. 

The  remote  md  more  uAmediaie  Cmueo  of  the  Hcond 

J\mic  War. 

Before  I  come  to  speak  of  the  declaration  of  war 
betwixt  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  I  Jiink  it 
necessary  to  explain  the  true  causes  of  it  j  and  to 
point  out  by  what  steps  this  rupture,  betwixt  these 
two  nations,  was  so  long  prepanng,  before  it  openly 
broke  out 

^  That  man  would  be  grossly  mistaken,  soyb  Poly- 
bius,'  who  should  look  upon  the  taking  or  Sagun- 
turn  by  Hannibal  as  the  true  cause  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  The  regret  of  the  Carthaginians  for 
having  so  tamely  given  up  Sicily,  b^  the  treaty  which 
terminated  the  first  Punic  war;  the  injustice  and 
violence  of  the  Romans,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
troubles  excited  in  Africa,  to  dispossess  the  Cartha- 
ginians  of  Sardinia,  and  to  impose  a  new  tribute  on 
Siem ;  and  the  success  and  conquests  of  the  latter  in 
Spain ;  these  were  the  true  causes  of  the  violation  of 
Che  treaty,  as  Livy  (agreeing  here  with  Polybius)  in- 
ainuates  in  a  few  words,  in  the  beginning  of  his  his- 
tory of  the  second  Punic  war.* 

And  indeed  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barca,  was  highly 
exasperated  on  account  of  the  last  treaty,  which  the 
necessity  of  the  times  had  compelled  the  Carthagi- 
niaos  to  submit  to ;  and  he  therefore  meditated  me 
desisn  of  taking  just,  though  distant,  measures,  for 
breaking  it  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  that 
should  oiler. 

When  the  troubles  of  Africa  were  appeased.'  he 
was  sent  upon  an  expedition  ansiinst  the  Numidians ; 
in  which,  giving  fresh  proofs  of  his  courage  and  abi- 
lities, his  merit  raised  him  to  the  command  of  the 
army  which  was  to  act  in  Spain.  -  Hannibal,  his 
son,^  at  that  time  but  nine  years  of  age,  begged  with 
the  utmost  importunity  to  attend  him  on  mis  occa- 
sion ;  and  for  that  purpose  employed  all  the  soothing 
arts  so  common  to  cnildren  of  his  age,  and  which 
have  SQAiuch  power  over  a  tender  father.  Hamil- 
car coum  not  refuse  him;  and  after  having  made 
him  swear  upon  the  altars,  that  he  would  declare 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  Romans  as  soon  as  age 
would  allow  him  to  do  it,  he  took  his  son  with  him. 

Hamilcar  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  consti- 
tute the  great  general.  To  an  invincible  courage, 
and  the  most  consummate  prudence,  he  added  a  most 
engaging  and  insinuating  behaviour.  He  subdued, 
in  a  very  short  time,  the  greatest  part  of  the  nations 
of  Spain,  either  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  or  his  en- 

Siging  conduct ;  and  afler  enjo3^ng  the  command 
ere  nine  years,  came  to  an  end  worthy  his  exalted 
character,  dying  gloriously  in  arms  for  the  cause  of 
his  country.  , 

The  Carthaginians  appointed  As- 
A.  M.  3776.    drubal,*  his  son-in-law,  to  succecxi 
A.Jlom.  530.    him.    Thisgeneral,  to  strengthen  his 
footing  in  me  country,  built  a  city, 
which,  by  the  advants^  of  its  situation,  the  commo- 
diousness  of  its  harbour,  its  fortifications,  and  opu- 
lence, occasioned  by  its  great  commerce,  became  one 
of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  the  world.    It  was 
called  New  Carthage,  and  is  at  this  day  known  by 
he  name  of  Carthagena. 
From  the  several  steps  of  these  two  great  generals, 

^  Lib.  iil  p.  let— 168. 

'  Angvbant  ingendt^piritCis  virum  SicUia  Sardiniaque 
amisMB:  Nam  et  SiciUam  nimig  celeri  desperatione  raram 
concossam ;  et  Sardtniam  inter  motum  Atricts  fraude  Ro- 
nuLnorumi  slipendio  otiam  •aperimpotito,  interceptam.  Liv. 
I.xri.n.1.  •Polyb.LilpuW. 

^  find.  L  iii.  p.  167.    Liv.  Ixxi.  A.  L 
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it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  they  were 
some  migh^  design  which  they  had  always  in  viev^ 
and  laid  their  schemes  at  a  great  distance  for  the 
putting  it  in  execution.  The  Romans  were  sensible 
of  this,  and  reproached  themselves  for  their  indolence 
and  torpor,  which  had  thrown  them  into  a  kind  of 
lethargy ;  at  a  time  that  the  enemy  were  rapidly  pup* 
suing  their  victories  in  Spain,  which  might  one  day 
be  turned  against  them*  They  would  have  been  very 
well  pleased  to  attack  them  by  open  force,  and  to 
wrest  their  conquests  out  of  their  hands;  hot  the 
fear  of  another  (not  less  formidable)  enemy,  the 
Gauls,  whom  they  expected  shortly  to  see  at  their 
very  gates,  iiept  them  from  showing  their  resent- 
ment. They  uierefore  had  recourse  to  negotiations ; 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Asdrubal,  ni  which, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  rest  of  Spain,  they 
contented  themselves  with  introducinp;  an  article,  by 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  almwed  to  niake 
any'conauests  beyond  the  Ibenis. 

Asdnioal,*  in  the  mean  time,  still  pushed  on  his 
cononests,  still,  however,  taking  core  not  to  pass  be- 
yond the  limits  stipulated  by  the  treaty ;  but  by  spar- 
ing no  endeavours  to  win  the  chiefs  of  the  several 
nations  by  a  courteous  and  engaging  behaviour,  he 
furthered  the  interests  of  Carthage  stul  more  by  per- 
suasive methods  than  force  of  arms.  But  unhappily, 
after  having  governed  Spain  eight  years,  he  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  a  Gaul,  who  took  so  bar- 
barous a  revenge  for  a  private  grudge  he  bore  him.^ 

Three  years  before  nis  death,*  he 
had  written  to  Carthage  to  desire  that      A.  M.  3783. 
Hannibal,  then  twentv-two  years  of    A.  Rood.  530. 
age,  might  be  sent  to  fiim.    The  pro- 

Sosid  met  with  some  difficulty,  as  the  senate  was 
ivided  betwixt  two  powerful  factions,  which,  fix>m 
Hamilcar's  time,  had  boOTin  to  follow  opposite  views 
in  the  administration  ana  aifiiirs  of  the  state.  One 
faction  was  headed  by  Hanno,  whose  birth,  merit, 
and  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  gave  him  great  influ* 
ence  in  the  public  deliberations.  This  faction  pro- 
posed, .  on  every  occasion,  the  concluding  of  a  safe 
peace,  and  the  preserving  the  conquests  in  Spain,  aa 
being  preferable  to  the  uncertain  events  of  an  expen- 
sive war,  which  they  foresaw  would  one  day  occasion 
the  ruin  of  Carthage.  The  other,  called  the  Barci- 
nian  faction,  because  it  supported  the  interests  of 
Barca  and  his  family,  had,  to  the  credit  and  influence 
which  it  had  long  enjoyed  in  the  city,  added  the  repu- 
tation which  the  si^ial  exploits  ox  Hamilcar  and 
Asdrubal  had  given  it,  and  aeclared  openly  for  war. 
When  therefore  Asdrubal  *s  demand  came  to  be  de^ 
bated  in  the  senate,  Hanno  represented  the  danger 
of  sending  so  early  into  the  field  a  yoiinv  man  vvno 
already  possessed  all  the  haughtiness  and  imperious 
temper  of  his  father;  and  who  ought,  therefore, 
rather  to  be  kept  a  long  time,  and  very  carefnlly, 
under  the  eye  of  the  magistrate  and  the  power  of  the 
laws,  that  he  might  learn  obedience,  and  a  modesty 
whicn  should  teach  him  not  to  think  himself  superior 
to  all  other  men.  He  concluded  with  saying,  tnal  he 
feared  this  spark,  which  was  then  kindling,  would 
one  day  rise  to  a  conflagration.  His  remonstsuices 
were  not  heard,  so  that  the  Barcinian  faction  UR  the 
superiority,  ana  Hannibal  set  out  for  Spain. 

^  The  moment  of  his  arrival  there,  he  drew  npoii 
himself  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army,  who  fancied  tliey 
saw  Hamilcar  his  father  revive  in  him.  '  He  secmea 

•  Polyb,  L  it  p.  123.    Liv.  L  ni  n.  1 

^  The  murder  was  an  efiect  of  the  extraordinary  fidelity 
of  this  Gaul,  whose  master  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  A»- 
drubal.  It  was  perpetrated  in  public ;  and  the  murderer 
being  seised  by  tne  j^uards,  and  put  to  the  to/ture,  express*. 
ed  so  etrouff  a  satisfitction  in  the  thoughts  t>f  his  having 
executed  his  revenge  so  successfully,  tnat  he  seemed  tc» 
ridicule  all  the  terror  of  .his  torments.    So  fkit  haJnlu  erio 
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111  SMpcroMte  UatitiA  dalmte 
Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  1. 
*  Liv.  L  xxi  n.  9^  4. 
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todvttlieBUiie  fire  from  liifl«j«0:  flie  Mine  martial 

ri^r  displayed  itself  in  the  air  ax  hia  countenance, 

with  the  eame  features  and  eneag^ing  carriage.    But 

his  personal  qualities  endeared  him  still  more.    He 

potfessed  almost  eveiy  talent  that  constitutes  the 

£rettman.    His  patience  in  labour  was  invincible, 

Eis  temperance  was  surprising,  his  coarage  in  the 

greatest  dangers  intrepid,  and  hia  presence  of  mind 

10  the  heat  of  battle  admirable;  and,  a  still  mor« 

wonderful  circumstance,  his  disposition  and  cast  of 

mind  were  so  flexible,  that  nature  had  formed  him 

eqiiallv  fyr  commanding  or  obeying ;  so  that  it  was 

donbtnil  whether  he  was  dearer  to  the  soldiers  or 

the  generals.     He  served   three  campaigns  under 

AadnthaL 

Upon  the  death  of  that  general,* 
A.  M.  3764.  the  suBOragee  of  both  the  army  and 
A.  Garth.  636.  people  concurred  in  raisin?  Hmnibal 
L  Rom.  5S8.  to  the  supreme  command.  I  know 
not  whether  it  was  not  even  then,  or 
*bont  that  time,  that  the  republic,  to  heighten  his  in« 
fluence  and  authority,  appomted  him  one  of  its  Suf- 
fetes,  the  first  dignity  oi  the  state,  which  was  some- 
times conferred  upon  generals.  It  is  from  Cornelius 
Nepos*  that  we  have  borrowed  this  circumstance  of 
his  life,  who,  speaking  of  the  pnetorship  b«»towed 
OS  Hannibal,  upon  his  return  to  Carthage,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  says,  that  this  was  twenty- 
two  years  after  he  had  been  nominated  king.* 

The  moment  he  was  created  general,  Hannibal,  as 
if  Italy  had  been  allotted  to  him,  and  he  had  even 
then  been  appointed  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans, 
turned  secretly  his  whole  views  on  that  side ;  and 
lost  no  time,  for  fear  of  being  prevented  by  death,  as 
^  father  and  brother-in-law  had  been,  in  Spain  he 
took  several  strong  towns,  and  conquered  many  na- 
tions; and  although  the  Spaniards  greatly  exceeded 
him  in  the  number  of  forees  (their  army  amounting 
to  upwards  of  100,000  men),  yet  he  chose  his  time 
«nd  posts  so  iudiciously,  that  he  entirely  defeated 
them.  After  this  viclonr,  every  thing  submitted  to 
his  arms.  But  he  still  forebore  laying  siege  to  Sa- 
gQ&tum,'*  carefully  avoiding  every  oecasion  of  a  rup- 
toie  with  the  Romans,  till  &  should  have  taken  every 
■tep  which  he  judged  neceseaiy  for  so  important  an 
floterprise,  pursuant  to  the  advice  given  him  by  his 
fitfaer.  He  applied  himself  particularly  to  engage 
the  auctions  of  the  citizens  and  allies,  and  to  gam 
t^  confidence,  by  generously  allotting  them  a  large 
"hare  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  by 
KrupQlonsly  paying  them  all  their  arrears  :*  a  wise 
itep,  which  nerver  fails  of  producing  its  advantage  at 
a  proper  season. 

'  Polyk.  L  lit  p.  1«8, 169.    Liv.  L  ni  n.  a-«u 

|InyitAniuh.c7. 
Hie,  ut  radiit,  Pnetor  &ctiis  est,  postquam,  rex  fuorat 
umo  secundo  et  vi^esimo. 

*  [This  city  which  owes  its  fame  both  to  the  long  and 
JgOfo«»  defence  which  it  made,  and  to  the  reputation  of 
nunibal  who  took  it,  was  situate  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
tfream  now  called  Palencia,  at  a  league's  distance  from  the 
*^  at  the  fbat  of  a  moontain  of  black  marble  veined  with 
*Btte,  and  the  extremity  of  a  vast  plain,  where  nature  aid- 
^  hy  art  developea  abundant  riches.  It  lay  on  the  west, 
or  Carthafinian  side  of  the  Iberus  or  Ebro  in  the  modera 
Jffojiace  cf  Valencia.  Thouch  entirely  destroyed  by  Han- 
■4*1,  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  made  a 
*»Jificeot  city,  but  was  also  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
jrodis  and  Arabs.  A  Roman  circus  still  remains  in  the 
""■of  a  semi  ellipsis,  the  two  extremes  of  which  termi- 
JWM  at  the  Kttie  nver  Palencia.  A  jreatMr  portion  of  the 
tteati«  renaias  than  of  any  other  floman  monument  in' 
»P«m.  A  keeper  war  appointed  in  1 782,  to  preserve  thia 
Mwaw  of  Roman  power  and  grandeur  which  otherwise 
rfV  o  •  ?•"»*>«*!  "otwiihstanding  the  positive  orders 
•the  Spaaiah  court  Murviedro  now  occupies  the  site 
•••«  onee  the  Zacynthian  and  Roman  Sanmtom  stood, 
ud  cwrtaias  a  population  of  5000  souk.J 
^  ibi iargftiNurtleado  prsBdam,  sdpemfia  prtoterita  cum 
rMdo^  cunetos  civiua  soctonimque  aaimos  in  se 
Xs«.LxaLB.& 


The  Sammtines,*  on  iheii  side,  ssDstble  af  tba 
daneer  with  which  they  were  threatened,  inlbrmed 
the  Romans  of  the  progress  of  Hannibal's  conqneMs. 
Upon  this,  deputies  were  nominated  by  the  latter, 
and  ordered  to  go  and  acquaint  thonselves  with  His 
state  of  afiairs  upon  the  8(x>t ;  they  commanded  then 
also  to  lay  their  complaints  before  Hannibal,  if  it 
should  be  thought  proper;  and  in  case  he  should  re* 
fuse  to  do  jusUce,  that  then  they  shoidd  go  directly 
to  Carthage,  and  make  the  same  complaints. 

In  the  mean  time  Hannibal  laid  siege  to  SaguntnraL 
foreseeing  that  jgreat  advantages  wouM  aecrae  e^m 
the  taking  of  this  city.  He  was  penuaded,  that  thi» 
would  deprive  the  Romans  of  all  hopes  of  carrying  on 
the  war  in  Spain;  that  this  new  conquest  wouM  secure 
those  he  had  already  made;  that  as  no  enemy  wook! 
be  left  behind  him,  his  march  would  be  more  seeura 
and  unmolested ;  that  he  should  find  money  enourfi  i& 
It  for  the  execution  of  his  designs ;  that  the  phmder  of 
the  ci^  wouU  mspire  his  soklien  with  greater  aidour. 
and  make  them  follow  him  with  greater  cheerfiilbess  • 
that,  bstly,  the  spoils  which  he  should  semi  to>Carl 
thag^wouklgainhimtbe&vouroflhecitisens.  Ani> 
mated  by  these  motives,  he  carried  on  the  siege  witb 
the  utmost  vigour.  He  himself  set  an  ezampto  to  his 
troops,  was  present  at  aU  the  works,  and  expoeed  him- 
self to  the  greatest  dangers. 

News  was  soon  carried  to  Rome  that  Saguntum  wm 
besie^  But  the  Romans,  instead  of  flying  to  ita 
rehef;  lost  their  time  in  fiuidess  debates,  and  in  depn- 
Utions  eaually  fruitless.  Hannibal  sent  woid  to  tfaa 
Roman  deputies,  that  he  was  not  at  leisure  to  hear 
them;  they  therefore  repaired  to  Carthage,  but  met 
With  no  better  reception,  the  Barcinian  Action  havine 
INrevailed  over  the  complainto  of  the  Romans,  and  dl 
the  reiuonstranoea  of  Hanno. 

During  all  these  voyages  and  negotiations,  the  men 
was  earned  on  with  sreat  vigpur.  The  Saguntinea 
were  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  sndin  want 
of  ail  things.  An  accommodation  waa  thereupon  pro- 
posed; but  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  oliered 
appeared  so  harsh,  that  the  Saguntines  could  not  pro- 
vail  upon  themselves  to  accept  £em.  Before  they  gave 
their  final  answer,  the  principal  senators,  bringing  Sieir 
gold  and  silver,  and  that  of  the  public  treasuiy,  into 
the  marketpplace,  threw  both  into  a  fire  fitted  fbrthat 
purpose,  and  aflerwanis  rushed  headlong  into  it  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time,  a  tower,  wSch  had  been 
long  assaulted  by  the  battering  rams,  falling  with  a 
dreadful  noise,  the  Carthaginians  entered  the  dty  by 
the  breach,  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  and 
cut  to  pieces  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  of  age  to 
bear  arms.  But  notwithstanding  the  fire,  the  Cartha- 
gmians  got  a  very  great  booty.  Hannibal  did  not 
reserve  to  himself  any  part  of  the  spoils  gained  by  his 
victones,  but  applied  them  solely  to  the  carrying  on  his 
enterprises.  Accordingly,  Polybius  remarks,  that  tha 
taking  of  Saguntum  was  of  service  to  him,  as  it  awak- 
ened the  ardour  of  his  soldieiv,  by  the  sight  of  the  rich 
booty  which  they  had  just  obtained,  andby  the  hopes 
of  more;  and  it  reconciled  all  the  principal  persons  of 
Caithage  to  HannibaL  by  the  large  presents  he  made 
to  them  out  of  the  spoils. 

Words  could  never  express  the  gnef  and  constema- 
^?  ^^1  7^^  ^  melancholy  Hews  of  the  capture 
and  cruel  fato  of  Saguntum  was  received  at^lome.* 
Comnaasion  for  this  unfortunate  dty,  shame  for  havms 
failed  to  succour  such  faithful  allies,  a  just  indignation 
against  the  Carthaguiians,  the  authon  of  aB  these 
calamijw;  a  strong  alarm  raised  by  the  suoceasea  of 
Hanmbal,  whom  the  Romans  fancied  they  saw  already 
at  their  ^tes;  all  thete  sentiments  caused  so  violent 
an  emotion,  that  during  the  first  moments  of  their  agi- 
tation, the  Romans  were  unable  to  come  to  any  reso- 
lution, or  do  any  thma  but  give  way  to  the  torrent  of 
tneir  passion,  and  sacrifice  floods  of  tears  to  the  memory 

'  III  I   ■    I         I  — — ^Mfc 

•  Polyk  L  iil  p.  170-.178.    liv.  L  ad.  n.  •— !«. 
^  ?<Ayh.  p.  lf4|  \U,    Lif.  I  isi.  a.  1»  17t 
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of  «  oity  wiik^  feU  the  Wjlim  ofits  minoUble  fidfiUt^ 
to  Ibe  ftoiQuifl,  and  had  been  betrajed  by  their  una^ 
oountable  indolenoe  and  impradent  deUfs.  When 
they  were  a  little  reoQveied,  an  aeeembly  ot  the  people 
wae  called,  and  war  was  decreed  unammoaely  ag^at 
the  Carthafiniana. 

War  Proelaimedm 

That  no  ceremony  might  be  wanting,'  depotiee  were 
sent  to  Caithaae,  to  inquire  whether  Saguntum  had 
been  betieged  by  order  of  the  r^ublic,  and,  if  so^  to 
doolare  war;  or  m  caae  this  siege  had  been  undertaken 
solely  by  the  authority  of  Hannibal,  to  require  that  he 
should  be  dehvered  up  to  the  Romans.  The  deputies 
perceiving  that  the  senate  gave  no  direct  answer  to 
their  demands,  one  of  them,  taking  up  the  folded  lap- 
pet of  his  robe,  /  bring  here,  says  he,  in  a  haughty  tone, 
$Uhtr  ptmee  or  var  ;  thi  choice  it  left  toynarstSfes*  The 
senate  answering,  that  they  left  the  choice  to  hun;  / 
gwe  ydtt  isar  lAen,  says  he,  unfolding  his  robe.  Jhui  toe, 
replied  the  Carthaginians,  with  the  same  haughtmess, 
aa  heariUy  aea^  »t,  and  care  ruohed  to  prosecute  U  with 
the  tame  eheirfitlmeMa,  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Punic  war. 

If  the  cause  of  this  war  should  be  ascribed  to  the 
taking  of  Saguntum,*  the  whole  blame,  says  Poly- 
bius,  lies  upoQ  the  Carthaguiians,  who  could  not,  with 
any  edourable  pretence,  besiege  a  city  that  was  in 
alhaoce  with  Rome,  and,  as  such,  comprehended  in 
the  treaty,  which  forbade  either  party  to  make  war 
upon  the  allies  of  the  other.  But  should  the  origin  of 
this  war  be  traced  hi^^r,  and  carried  back  to  the  time 
when  tbe  Carthag^mans  were  dispossessed  of  Sardinia 
by  the  Romans,  and  a  new  tribute  was  so  unreasons^ 
bly  in^KMed  on  them ;  it  must  be  confessed,  continues 
Polybius,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  is  entirely 
unjttstifishle  on  these  two  points,  as  being  founded 
merely  on  violence  and  injustice ;  and  that,  had  the 
Carthaginians,  without  havinff  recourse  to  ambiguons 
and  frivolous  pretenocs,  plainly  demanded  sarisnction 
upon  these  two  grievances,  and  upon  their  being  refused 
it,  had  declareo  war  against  Rome ;  in  that  case,  rea- 
son and  justice  had  b^  entirely  on  tiieir  side. 

The  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  first, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second,  Punic  war,  was 
hroaty-four  years. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  Punie  War* 

When  war  was  resoKred  upon,^ 
A.  M.  3787.  and  proclaimed  on  both  sides,  Han- 
A.  Carth.  689.  nibal,  who  then  was  twenty-six  or 
A.  Rom.  %'>31.  twBnty-seven  years  of  age,  before  he 
Ant  J.  C.  817.  discovored  his  grand  design^  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  Spain  and  Africa.  With  this  view  he  march- 
ed the  forces  out  of  the  one  into  the  other,  so  that  the 
Afrioaas  served  in  Spain  and  tiie  Spaniards  in  Africa. 
Ho  was  prompted  to  thi^  from  a  persuasion,  that  these 
soldieis,  being  thus  at  a  distance  from  their  respective 
ooutttries,  would  be  fitter  for  service ;  and  more  fimUy 
attached  to  him,  as  they  would  be  a  kind  of  hostages 
for  each  othei's  fidelity.  The  forces  whidi  he  Icff  in 
Africa  amounted  to  about  40,000  men,  1800  whereof 
were  oavaliy.  Those  in  Spam  were  somothing  above 
16^000,  of  which  85i0  were  horse.  He  left  the  com- 
mand ofr  the  Spanish  forces  to  his  brother  Asdrabal, 
#ith  a  fiset  of  about  sixty  ships  to  guard  the  coasts ; 
md,  at  the  same  time,  gave  him  the  wisest  directions 
•for  his  Conduct,  whether  with  resard  to  the  Spaniards 
or  the  Romans,  in  case  they  should  attack  him. 

livy  observes,  that  Hannibal,  before  he  set  forward 
Oft  this  CTpedition,  went  to  Cadiz  to  discharge  some 
.vows  whicb  he  had  made  to  Hercules ;  and  that  ho 

^  Sanctitate  disciplins,  qua  fidem  socialem  usque  ad  per- 
jilclem  siiam  coluerunt.  Juv.  I.  xxi.  n.  7. 
*  Pdvb.  p.  187.    Liv.  1.  zn.  n.  18, 19. 
*Polyb.l.ui.p.l84,l8«. 
^Polyb.liii.p.187.    Liy.  I  xzJ.  ■.»!,». 


enga^  himself  fay  aew  oHes,  ih  cider  to  obt^  tfno* 
cess  m  the  war  he  was  entering  upon.  Polyhiiis  g^es 
as,*  in  few  words,  a  very  dear  idea  uS  tM  distance 
of  the  sevenl  places  thrmigh  which  Hannibal  was  to 
march  in  his  way  to  Italy.  From  New  Carthage, 
whence  he  set  out,  to  the  Iberas,  were  computed  8800* 
fiiriongs.^  From  the  Ibenis  to  Emporiimk  a  small 
msritime  town,  which  separates  Spain  from  me  Gauls, 
According  to  Strabo*  were  1^  furIon0B.s  From 
Elmporiom  to  the  pass  of  tbe  Rhone,  the  &o  space  of 
1600  furions8.i<^  From  the  pass  of  the  Rhone  to  the 
Alps,  1400  furlongs.*'  From  the  Alps  to  the  plains  of 
Italy,  1800  foriongs."  Thus,  from  New  Carthage  to 
the  olains  of  Italy,  were  8000  furlongs.*' 

Hannibal  had  long  before  taken  the  prudent  pre- 
o&ution  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  nature  and 
situation  of  tbe  places  mrough  which  he  was  to  pass ;  *'* 
of  sounding  how  the  Gauls  stood  afiected  to  the 
Romans ;  <M  winning  over  their  chiefs,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  very  greedy  «  gold,  by  his  bounty  to  them  ;** 
and  of  securing  to  himself  tne  aflfeetion  and  fidelity 
of  one  part  of  Uie  nations  through  whose  country  his 
march  lay.  He  was  not  ignorant  that  Uie  passage  of 
the  Alps  would  be  attended  with  great  difikmlties ;  but 
he  knew  they  were  not  insurmountable,  and  that  was 
enough  for  his  purpose. 

Hannibal  began  his  march  early  in  the  sprip^,  from 
New  Carthage,  where  he  had  wintered.**  His  army 
then  consist^  of  above  100,000  men,  of  which  18,000 
were  cavalry,  and  he  had  near  forty  elephants.  Having 
crossed  the  iberus,  he  soon  subdueid  the  several  natioiis 
which  opposed  him  in  his  inarch,  and  lost  a  conaidei»- 
ble  pait  of  his  army  in  this  expedition.  He  left  Haano 
to  command  all  the  country  lying  between  the  Iberus 
and  thePyrenean  hills,  with  11,000  men,  who  were 
appointed  to  ffuard  the  baggfige  of  tlioae  tint  were  to 
follow  him.  lie  ditmisseu^the  like  number,  sending 
them  back  to  their  respective  countries ;  thus  securing 
to  himself  their  afiSx^tion  when  he  should  want  recruits, 
and  afibrding  to  the  rest  a  sure  hope  that  they  diould 
be  aUowed  to  return  whenever  they  should  desire  it 
He  passed  the  Pyrenean  hills,  and  advanced  as  fiir  as 
the  bonks  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  head  of  50,000  foot,  and 
9000  horse;  a  formidable  army,  but  leas  so  fii^om  tho 
number  than  from  the  valour  of  the  troops  that  ccmbi* 
posed  it ;  troops  who  had  served  several  yean  in  Spaing 
and  learned  the  art  of  war  under  the  ablest  captains 
that  Carthage  could  ever  boast 

Passage  of  the  JUwnt. 

Hannibal,*^  being  arrived  within  about  four  days' 
march  fixHn  the  moum  of  the  Rhone,**  attempted  to 
cross  it,  because  the  river  in  this  place  took  up  only  the 
breadth  of  its  channel.  He  bought  up  all  the  ship- 
boats  and  little  vessels  he  could  meet  with,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  had  a  great  number,  because  of  their 
comDnetcO.  He  likewise  built,  with  great  diligence, 
a  prodigious  number  of  boats,  litUe  vessels,  ana  rafts. 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  Gauls  encamped  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  prepared  to  dispute  tne  passage. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  his  attacking  them  m 
front  He  therefore  ordered  a  considenble  detach- 
ment of  his  forces,  under  the  command  of  Haimo,  tbe 
son  of  Bomilcar,  to  pass  the  river  Mgheirup ;  and  in 
order  to  conceal  his  march,  and  the  design  be  l^d  in 

*  Lib.  iii.  p.  192, 193.  *  <76  mites. 

^  ^°tr^*^'  makes  the  distance  from  New  Carthace  to 
be  8600  furiongs ;  consequently  the  whole  nuiribsr  oT  fbtw 
lofkgs  will  be  8400,  or  (allowing  686  feet  to  the  furlong)  944 
English  miles,  and  almost  one-third.  See  Fo^Atus^  ediw 
Qrwoo.  p.  867.  ft  L.  iii.  p.  199.        *  800  milea. 

><"  900  miles*  "  175  miles.  "  150  mUes. 

^*1000  mUes.  ^«  Polyb.  I.  iiL  p.  188, 189. 

^*  Audieront  prteoo^patos  jiun  ab  Aniubale  (jMlort 
onimos  esse:  eedneiUi  quidem  ipsi  satis  mite  an  gentam 
fore,  ni  subinde  auro,  eujos  avidissmui  gens  est,  pimcip«aa^ 
animi  concilientur.    Um*  I.  xxi.  n.  80. 

^*  Polyb.  p.  189, 190.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  88—84.    ;       . 

>^  Poljh  L  hi.  p.  i70--874  edlL  Gronov.  Livi  L  zxk  «^ 
S6-S8.  **  AUttleaboreAvii^oQ. 
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vieiTj  fiom  ibe  eAemj,  he  obliged  Aem  to  set  out  io 
then^t  AUthingBtocceeded  as  he  had  planned;  and 
tiiej  passed  the  river  the  next  day  without  the  least 
opposition. 

They  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  refireshing  them- 
kItcs,  and  in  the  night  they  advanced  silently  towards 
the  enemr.    In  the  moming,  when  the  sienaJs  agreed 
upon  had  been  given,  Hannibal  prepared  to  attempt 
the  paasa^  Part  of  ms  horses,  completely  hamessca, 
were  put  into  boats,  that  theb  riders  njosnt,  on  land- 
ing, immediately  charge  the  enemy.    The  f«st  of  the 
horses  swam  over  on  both  sides  of  the  boats,  from 
which  one  single  man  held  the  bridles  of  three  or  f<Air. 
The  infiintry  croraed  the  river,  either  on  rafts,  or  in 
msU  boats,  and  in  a  kind  of  ^ndolas,  wluch  were 
onlv  the    trunks  of  trees  which   they  themselves 
had  made  hollow.     The  great  boats  were  drawn 
op  in  a  line  at  the  top  of  me  channel,  in  order  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  fadhtate  the  pas- 
sage to  the  tost  of  the  small  fleet    When  the  Qauls 
nw  it  advancing  on  the  river,  they,  according  to  their 
custom ,  ottered  £«adful  cries  and  bowUngs ;  uid  clash- 
ms  their  bucklers  over  their  heads,  one  against  the 
other,  let  fly  a  shower  of  darts,    ^t  they  were  pro- 
dkioualy  astonished,  when  they  heard  a  great  noise 
bdind  them,  perceived  their  tents  on  fire,  and  saw 
themselves  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear.    They 
DOW  had  no  way  left  to  save  themselves  but  bjr  flight, 
andaccordins^y  retreated  to  their  respective  villages. 
After  this,  ue  resfof  the  troops  crossed  the  nver 
quietiy,  aiid  without  any  opposition.  ^ 

The  elephants  alone  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  They  were  wafted  over  the  next  day  in  the 
Mlowing  manner : — ^From  the  bank  of  the  river  was 
thrown  a  raft,  800  feet  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth  i 
(his  was  fixed  strongly  to  tlw  banks  by  large  ropes, 
and  quite  covered  over  with  earth ;  so  that  the  ele- 
phants, deceived  by  its.  appearance^  thought  them- 
selves upon  firm  ground.  From  this  first  raft  they 
proceeded  to  a  second,  which  was  built  in  the  same 
form,  but  ^nly  100  feet  lon^,  and  fiistened  to  the  for- 
mer by  chsdns  that  were  easily  loosened.  The  female 
elephants  were  put  upon  the  first  raft,  and  the  males  fol- 
lowed after ;  and  when  they  were  got  upon  the  second 
raft,  it  was  loosened  from  the  first,  and,  by  the  help  of 
small  boats,  towed  to  the  opposite  shorei  After  this 
it  was  sent  back  to  fetch  tkose  which  were  behind. 
Some  fell  into  the  water,  but  they  at  last  got  safe  to 
shore,  and  not  a  single  elephant  was  drowned. 

7%e  March  i^fUr  the  BalUe  <ifthe  Rhone. 

The  two  Roman  consuls  had,^  in  the  beginning  of 
the  spring,  sot  out  for  their  respective  provinces ;  P. 
Scipio  for  Spain  with  sixty  ships,  two  Roman  legions, 
and  14,000  foot,  and  ISOO  horse  of  the  allies;  Tiberius 
Sempronius  for  Sicily  with  160  sbip^,  two  legions, 
16,000  foot,  and  1800  horse  of  the  allies.  The  Ro- 
man lesion  consisted,  at  that  time,  of  4000  foot 
and  300  iiorse.  Sempronius  bad  made  eitiaordinary 
prcparetioDS  at  Lilybeura,  a  sea-port  town  in  Sicily, 
with  the  design  of  crossing  over  directly  into  Africa. 
Scipio  was  equally  confident  that  he  should  find  Han* 
nibal  still  in  Spam,  and  make  that  country  the  seat 
of  war.  But  he  was  greatly  astonished,  when,  on  his 
arrival  at  Marseilles,  advice  was  brought  him.  that 
Hannibal  was  upon  the  banksof  the  Rhone,  and  pr^* 
paring  to  cross  it  He  then  detached  300  horse  to 
riew  the  posture  of  the  enemy ;  and  Hannibal  de* 
tached  500  Numidian  horse  for  the  same  purpose; 
during  which,  some  of  his  soldiers  were  employed  in 
wafting  over  the  elephants. 

At  the  same  time  ne  gave  audience,  in  the  presence 
of  his  whole  army,  to  one  of  the  princes  of  that  pait» 
of  Gaul  which  is  situated  near  the  P<k  who  assured 
lum,  by  an  interpreter,  in  the  name  of  his  subjects, 
that  his  arrival  was  impatiently  expected ;  that  the 
Gaols  were  ready  to  join  hin»,  and  inarch  against  the 
Romans ;  and  he  himself  ofifered  to  conduct  his  army 

*  Pdyk  t  iii.  p.  980-401^  Ifcc;    liiv.  ad.  n.  91, 98L 


through  places  where  Iheyshonld  meet  wiA  a  pleotlfiil 
supply  of  provisions,  when  the  prince  was  witiv 
drawn,  Hannibal,  in  a  speech  to  his  tooops,  magnified 
extremely  this  deputation  from  the  Gauls:  extolled, 
with  just  praises,  the  bravery  which  his  mrces  had 
shown  hitherto ;  and  exhorted  them  to  sustain,  to  the 
last,  their  reputation  and  glory.  The  soldiers,  inspired 
with  fresh  ardour  and  courage,  all  at  once  raised  theit 
hands,  and  declared  their  rcadmess  to  follow  whither- 
soever he  should  lead  the  way.  Accordingly,  he 
appointed  the  next  day  fer  his  march ;  and  after  oflei^ 
ing  up  vows,  and  making  supplications  to  the  vods 
for  the  safety  of  his  troops,  ne  dismissed  them ;  desiring 
at  the  some  time,  that  they  would  take  the  necessary 
refreshments. 

Whilst  this  was  doing,  the  Numidians  tetumed. 
They  had  met  with,  and  <^rged,  the  Roman  detach* 
ment:  the  conflict  was  very  obstinate,  and  the  slauglH 
ter  great,  considering  the  small  number  of  the  combat 
tants.  A  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Romans  were  left 
dead  upon  the  spot,  and  more  than  two  hniMhed  of 
their  enemiee.  But  the  honour  of  the  skiimish  fell  to  tiie 
Romans ;  the  Numidians  having  retired  and  left  then 
the  field  of  batde.  This  first  action  was  mterpieted 
as  an  omen  of  tlie  fate  of  the  whole  war,'  and  seemed 
to  promise  success  to  the  Romans,  but  whkh,  at  the 
same  time,  would  be  dearty  bou^t,  and  strongly 
contested.  On  both  sides,  those  who  had  surrived 
this  engagement,  and  who  had  been  engaged  in  re* 
connoiterin^,  returned  to  inform  their  lespective  ge> 
nerals  of  what  hey  had  discovered. 

Hannibal,  as  he  hod  declared,  decamped  iHtf  next 
day,  and  crossed  through  the  midst  of  Gaul,  advancii^ 
ncxrthward ;  not  that  mn  was  the  shortest  way  to  the 
Alps,  but  only,  as  by  leading  him  from  the  sea,  it 
prevented  him  meeting  Scipio ;  andj  by  that  means, 
favoured  the  design  he  nad,  of  marehmg  all  his  forces 
into  Italy,  without  having  weakened  them  by  a  battle. 

Though  Scipio  marched  with  the  utmost  expeditiMk. 
he  did  not  reach  the  place  wh^e  Hannibal  had  jassea 
the  Rhone,  till  three  days  after  he  had  set  out  from  it 
Deepairing  therefore  to  overtake  him,  he  return^  to 
his  fleet,  and  re-embaiked,  fiilly  resolved  to  wait  for 
Hannibal  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpa  But,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  leave  Spain  defenceless,  he  sent  his 
brother  Cneius  thither,  wMi  the  matest  part  of  his 
armv,  to  make  head  against  Asdrubal ;  and  hiaoself 
setferward  immediately  for  Genoa,  with  intention  to 
oppose  the  army  which  was  in  Gaul,  near  the  Po,  to 
that  of  HannibaL 

The  latter,  after  four  days'  mareh,  arrived  at  a  kmd 
of  island,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  rivers,  whidi 
unite  their  streams  m  this  place.  Here  he  was  chosen 
umpire  between  two  brothers,  who  disputed  their  right 
to  the  kinfldom.  He  to  whom  Hannibal  decreed  it, 
femished  nis  whole  army  with  provi8i<ms,  clothes, 
and  arms.  This  was  the  country  of  the  Allobroges, 
by  which  name  the  people  were  called,  who  now  in- 
habit the  district  of  Genera,  Vieime,*  and  Grenoble. 
His  march  was  not  much  interrupted  till  he,  arrived  sA 
the  Durance,  and  from  thence  he  reached  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  without  any  opposition. 

7%e  Paaage  of  the  Alp$^ 

The  sight  of  these  mountains,^  who'be  tops  seemed 
to  touch  the  skies,  and  were  covered  with  snow,  and 
where  nothing  appeared  to  the  eye  but  a  few  pitiftil 
cottages,  scattered  here  and  there,  on  the  sharo  tops 
of  inaccessible  rocks;  notfaniff  but  meagre  docks^ 
almost  perished  with  cold,  andliairy  men  of  a  savaee 
and  fierce  aspect ;  this  spectacle,  I  say,  renewed  the 
terror  which  the  distant  prospect  had  raised,  and 
dolled  with  fear  the  hearts  of  the  soldiera  When 
they  began  to  cHmb  up,  they  perceived  the  mountain- 

'  Hoc  principium  timolque  omen  belli,  at  saminA  rerum 
prospenim  eTentum,  its  hand  san^  incruentnm  oncipitisw^ 
certaminis  yictoriam  Romanis  porteodit.   Liv.  1.  zxi.  n.  z^ 

•  In  Daupbind.  ^^ 

*  Polyb.  L  iii  p.  «»-aOe.    Lhr.l.  xxl.  n.  S^-W^ 
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,  iHio  Imd  iflisad  iip<mtlw  lughest  cfiAi  tad  wete 
piqMrad  to  oppose  their  pvasage.  The^,  therefore, 
were  forced  to  halt  Had  the  mouDtaineeni)  says 
PojvbiuB,  only  lain  in  ambuscade,  and  after  having 
«ufllered  Hannibal's  trobpe  to  entangle  themselyes  in 
«onie  difficult  passa^  had  then  charged  them  <m  a 
•udden,  the  Carthaemian  army  would  have  been  it- 
lecoverably  lost  Hannibal,  being  inlbrmed  thi^t  they 
kept  those  posts  only  in  the  day  time,  and  quitted 
them  in  the  evening,  possessed  himself  of  them  by 
night  The  Gauls,  returning  early  in  the  momiiLg, 
were  veir  much  surprised  to  find  their  posts  in  the 
enemy's  band ;  but  still  they  were  not  disheaitened. 
Being  used  to  climb  up  those  rocka^  they  attacked  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  upon  their 'march,  and 
karasara  them  on  all  sides.  The  latter  were  obliged 
At  one  and  the  same  time,  to  engage  with  the  enemy, 
Mod  struggle  with  the  ruggedness  of  tbe  paths  of  the 
mountains,  where  they  could  hardly  stand.  But  Ihe 
greatest  disorder  was  caused  by  the  horses  and  beasts 
of  burden  laden  with  the  baggage :  wl^  being  ffight- 
«Bed  by  the  cries  and  hpwhng  of  tbe  Gauls,  wmch 
echoed  dreadfully  among  the  mountains ;  ana  being 
aomotimes  wounded  by  the  mountaineers,  came  tum- 
bling 4>n  the  soldiers  and  dragged  them  headlong  with 
them  down  the  precipices  inach  skirted  the  road. 
Hannibal,  being  sensible  that  the  loss  of  his  baggage 
Alone  waB  enough  to  destroy  his  anny,  ran  to  the 
assistance  of  his  troops,  who  were  thus  embarrassed ;. 
and  having  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  continued  his 
march  witrout  molestation  or  danger,  and  came  to 
A  casH^,  which  was  the  most  important  fortress  in  the 
whole  oountiy.  He  possessed  hunself  of  it,  and  of  all 
4he  neighbouring  villages,  in  which  he  found  a  lar^e 
<iuantity  «f  oozn,  and  cattle  sufficient  to  subsbt  his 
army  Xhree  days. 

^iter  a  pretty  quiet  march,  the  Carthaginians  were 
to  encounter  a  new  danger.  The  Gauls  feigning  to 
take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  neiehboors, 
who  had  sufiered  for  opposing  the  passage  of  Hanni- 
bal's iroope,  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  that  general, 
hroo^ht  him  provisions,  oflfered  to  be  his  guides,  and 
left  lum  hostases,  as  pledges  of  their  fidehty.  How- 
ever, Hannibal  placed  no  great  confidence  in  them. 
The  elephants  and  horses  marched  in  the  fronts  whilst 
himself  followed  with  the  main  body  of  his  foot,  keep- 
ing a  vigilant  eye  over  all.  Thev  came  at  length  to  a 
veiy  narrow  and  nigged  pass,  which  was  commanded 
hy  an  eminenoe  where  the  Gauls  had  placed  an  am- 
buscade. These  rushing  out  on  a  sudden,  assailed 
the  Caithaginiaiis  «n  every  side,  rolling  down  stones 
apon  them  of  a  prodigious  sixe.  -  The  army  would 
have  been  entirely  routed,  had  not  Hannibal  exerted 
himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  extricate  them 
out  of  this  difficultjT. 

At  last,  «n  the  ninth  day,  they  reached  the  summit 
•f  the  Alps.  Here  the  army  halted  two  days,  to  rest 
and  lelresh  themselves  after  their  fiUigue,  after  which 
they  continued  their  march.  As  it  was  now  autumn. 
A  great  quantity  of  snow  had  lately  fallen,  and  covered 
ail  the  noads,  which  caused  a  consternation  among 
the  troops,  and  disheartened  them  veiy  much.  Han- 
nibal gerceivGd  it,  and  halting  on  a  hill  fiom  whence 
there  was  a  praepect  of  ail  Uuy,  he  showed  them  the 
finitful  plains^watered  by  tbe  river  Po,  to  which  they 
were  almost  come ;  adaing.  that  they  had  but  one 
eflbd  more  to  make,  before  they  arrived  at  them.  He 
represented  to  them,  that  a  battle  or  two  would  put  a 
glorious  period  to  their  toiii,  and  enrich  them  for  ever 
by  giving  them  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire.  This  speech,  filled  with  such  pleasine  hopes, 
and  enforced  by  the  sight  of  Itely,  inspired  the  dejected 
soUiers  with  besh  vigour  and  alacnty.  They  there- 
fore pursued  their  mareh.  But  still  the  road  was  more 
craggy  and  troublesome  than  ever ;  and  as  they  were 
now  on  a  descent,  the  difficult  and  danger  increased. 
For  the  ways  were  narrow,  steep  and  slippery,  in  most 
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pboee ;  so  that  the  soldiera  cooM  neither  keep  vpon 
their  feet  as  they  maiched,  nor  recover  themselves 
when  they  made  a  false  step,  but  stumbled  and  beat 
down  one  another. 
They  were  now  cotoe  to  a  worse  place  than  any 


in  a  (rightful  precipice  above  a  thousand  feet  deep. 
Here  the  cavalry  stopped  short  Hannibal,  wondering 
at  tbe  sudden  halt,  ran  to  the  place,  and  saw  that  it 
really  would  be  hnpossible  for  the  troops  to  advance. 
He  therefore  was  for  making  a  circuitous  route,  but 
this  also  was  found  impracticable.  As  upon  the  old 
snow,  which  was  grown  hard  by  lying,  there  was  some 
newly  fallen,  that  was  of  no  great  depth,  the  feet  at 
first,  b^  their  sinking  into  it,  found  a  firm  support  $ 
but  this  snow  being  soon  dissolved,  by  &e  treadiK 
of  the  foremost  troops  and  beaste  of  burden,  the  sf 
diers  marched  on  nothing  but  ice,  which  was  so 
slippery  that  they  had  no  nrm  footing,  and  where,  if 
they  made  the  least  false  step,  or  endeavoared  to  save 
themselves  with  their  hands  or  knees,  there  were  no 
boughs  or  roote  to  catch  hold  o£  Besides  this  diffi- 
culty, the  horses,  striking  their  feet  forcibly  mto  the 
ice  to  keep  themselves  m>m  falling,  could  not  draw 
them  out  again,  but  were  caught  as  in  a  gin.  Thej 
therefore  were  forced  to  seek  some  other  expedient, 

Hannibal  resolved  to  pitch  his  camp,  and  to  give 
Us  troops  some  day's  rest  on  th^  summit  of  ^s  hiU. 
which  was  of  a  considemble  extent ;  after  they  sbonld 
have  cleared  the  ground,  and  removed  all  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new-fallen  snow,  which  was  a  work  of 
immense  labour.    He  afterwards  ordered  a  path  to  be 
cut  into  the  rock  iteelf^  and  this  was  carried  on  with 
amazing  patience  and  ardour.    To  open  and  enlarge 
this  path,  all  the  trees  thereabouts,  were  cut  down,  and 
pilea  .around  the  rock ;  after  which  fire  was  set  to 
them.    The  wind,  by  good  fortune,  blowing  hard,  a 
fierce  flame  soon  broke  out,  so  that  the  rock  glowed 
hke  tbe  very  coals  with  which  it  was  surrounded. 
Then  Hannibal,  if  Livy  mayvbe  credited  (for  Polybius 
says  nothing  of  this  matter,)  caused  a  great  quantity 
of  vinegar  to  be  poured  on  the  rock,  which  piercing 
into  the  veins  of  it,  that  were  now  cracked  by  the 
intense  heat  of  the  fire,  calcined  and  softened  it 
In  this  manner,  taking  a  large  compass  about,  in 
order  that  the  descent  imght  be  easier,  they  cut  avfmy 
along  the  rock  which  opened  a  free  passage  to  thm 
forces,  the  baggage,  and  even  to  the  elephants.    Four 
days  were  employed  in  this  work,  dunng  which  the 
beaste  of  burden  were  dying  with  hunger ;  there  beipg 
no  food  for  them  on  tnese  mountains,  buried  under 
eternal  snowA    At  last  they  came  into  cultivated  and 
firuitful  spots,  which  yielded  plenty  of  forage  for  the 
houses,  and  all  kinds  of  food  for  the  soldiera 

HanmOnd  eiUen  Itaty, 

When  Hannibal  entered  into  Itely,  his  army  wab  not 
near  so  numerous  as  when  be  left  Spain,  where  we  have 
seen  it  amounted  to  near  60,000  men.*   It  had  sustain- 
ed great  losses  during  the  march,  either  in  the  battfes  it 
was  foreed  to  fight,  or  in  the  passage  oftivers.    At  his 
departwe  from  tbe  Rhone,  it  still  consisted  of  98.000 
foot,  and  above  8000  horse.  The  march  over  the  Alps 
destroyed  near  half  this  number ;  so  that  Hannibal'  had 
now  remaining  only  12,000  Africans,  8000  Spanish 
foot,  and  6000  horse.    This  account  he  himself  cansed 
to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  near  tbe  promontory  called 
LactniuuL    It  waA  f^e  months  and  a  half  since  his 
first  setting  out  from  New  Carthage,  including  the 
fortnight  he  employed  m  marching  over  the  Alpai, 
when  lie  set  up  his  standards  in  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
at  the  entrance  of  Piedmont    It  might  then  be  Sep- 
tember. 

Hie  first  care  was  to  ^e  his  troops  some  rest^ 
which  they  very  much  wanted.    When  he  percecvea 


Polyb. I. iii. p.  1O0,»U^14.    Liv. L 'no. a. aft» 
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thtt  a^  tmt  fit  tfx  MlMil,  the  inhabiteatB  of  the 

territoriea  of  Tniin^  refusing  to'conclude  an  alliance 

with  bim,  he  inarched  and  encamped  before  the  chief 

dty;  carried  it  in  three  days,  and  put  all  who  had 

opposed  him  to  the  sword.  This  expedition  struck  the 

barbarians  with  so  much  dread,  that  they  all  came 

voloAtarily  and  surrendered  at  diM;retion.    The  rest 

of  the  Gauls  would  have  done  the  same,  had  they  not 

been  awed  by  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms,  which 

were  now  approaching    Hannibal  thou^t  therefore 

that  he  had  no  time  to  lose ;  that  it  was  his  interest  to 

march  up  into  the  country,  and  attempt  some  sreat 

exploit ;  such  as  might  inspire  those  who  should  nave 

an  iDclioation  to  join  him  with  confidence. 

The  rapid  progress  which  Hannibal  (lad^made, 
^reatJy  alarmed  Rome,  and  caused  the  utmost  con- 
stematioQ  throughout  the  city*  Sempronius  was  or- 
dered to  leave  Sicily,  and  haisten  to  the  relief  of  his 
oouDtiy;  and  P.  Scipio,  the  other  consul,  advanced 
by  forced  marches  towards  the  enemy,  crossed  the  Po, 
and  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Ticinns.* 

BatUe  ofth^  Caoairy  near  the  THcinus, 

The  armies  being  now  in  si^t,  the  generals  on 
etch  side  rhade  a  speech  to  their  soldiers  before  they 
engaged.*     Scipio,  after  having  represented  to  his 
forces  the  glory  of  their  country,  the  achievements  of 
tbeir  ancestors,  observed  to  them,  that  victory  was  in 
their  hands,  since  they  were  to  combat  only  with 
Carthaginians,  a  people  who  had  been  so  often  de- 
feated by  them,  as  well  as  forced  to  be  their  tributaries 
for  twenty  years,  and  long  accustomed  to  be  almost 
their  slaves :  that  the  advantage  they  had  gained  over 
the  flower  of  the  Oarthafinian  norse,  was  a  sure  omen 
of  their  success  during  the  rest  of  the  war;  that  Han- 
nibal, in  his  march  over  the  Alps,  had  just  before  lost 
the  best  part  of  bis  army ;  and  that  those  who  survived 
were  exhausted  by  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue ;  that  the 
bare  sisht  of  the  Romans  was  sufficient  to  put  to  flight 
a  parcel  of  soldiers,  who  had  the  aspects  of  ghosts 
ralhcr  than  of  men :  in  a  word,  that  victory  was  be- 
come necessary,  not  only  to  secure  Italy,  but  to  save 
Rome  itself,  whose  fate  the  present  battle  would  de- 
cide, as  that  city  had  no  other  army  wherewith  to 
oppose  the  enemy. 

Hannibal,  that  Us  words  mi^t  make  the  stronger 
impression  on  the  rude  minds  of  his  soldiers,  speaks 
to  their  eyes,  before  he  addresses  their  ears ;  ana  does 
not  attempt  to  persuade  them  by  arguments,  till  he  has 
first  movea  them  by  the  following  spectacle.  He  arms 
Kxne  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  obligees  them  to  fight,  two  and  two,  in  si^ht 
of  his  army ;  promising  to  reward  the  conquerors  with 
their  liberty  and  ridi  presents.  The  alacritjr  wherewith 
the  barbaiiana  engaged  upon  these  motives,  gives 
Hannibal  an  occasbn  of  exhibiting  to  his  soldiers  a 
lively  image  of  their  present  condition ;  which,  by  de- 
pflring  them  of  all  means  of  returning  back,  puts  them 
^er  an  absolute  necessity  either  of  conquering  or 
dying,  in  order  to  avoid  the  endless  evils  prepared  for 
those  that  should  be  so  base  and  cowardly  as  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Romans.  He  displays  to  them  the  greatness 
of  their  reward,  nx.  the  conquest  of  all  Italy ;  the 
p'ander  of  the  rich  and  wealthy  city  of  Rome;  an 
iQastrious  victory,  and  immortal  glory.  He  speaks 
cnntemptuously  of  the  Roman  power,  the  false  lustre 
of  which  (he  observed)  ought  not  to  dazzle  such  ¥^r- 
nors  as  themselves,  who  had  marched  from  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  through  the  fiercest  nations,  into 
tbe  very  centre  of  Italy.  As  for  his  own  part,  he 
Koms  to  compare  himself  with  Scipio,  a  general  of 
but  six  months'  standing;  himself,  who  was  almost 

*  T&urini. 

'  [This  river  is  now  called  the  Tesino.  It  falls  into  the 
Po  on  the  left  bank.  It  is  a  larf^e  stream,  coining  from  the 
St.  Gtythard,  and  which,  after  vrateriftg  the  Liviner  Val,  or 
Levantine  Tailej,  enters  and  passes  through  the  Lago  Mag- 
pore,  and  thence  running  8.  E.  enters  the  Po  below  Pavia.] 

'  Polyb.  L  iu.  p.  314-218.    Liv.  1.  zii.  n.  99^-47. 


bom,  at  IsMt  bnragiit  op  in  the  font  ef  Bunilnr  bit 
father ;  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  of  Gkul,  of  the  mhap 
bitants  of  the  Alps^  and,  what  is  still  mora^  eonqueror 
of  the  Alps  themselves.  He  rouses  their  mdicnatioB 
against  the  insolence  of  the  Romans,  who  had  daied 
to  demand  that  himself^  and  the  rest  who  had  taken 
Saguntum,  should  be  delivered  up  to  them :  and  ex* 
cites  their  jealousy  against  the  intolerable  piide  of 
those  impendus  masters,  who  imagined  that  ail  things 
ought  to  obey  them,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  g^s 
laws  to  Uie  whole  world. 

After  these  speeches,  both  sides  prepare  for  battle. 
Scipio,  having  thrown  a  bridge  across  the  Ticinus. 
marched  his  tmops  over  it  Two  ill  omens,^  had 
filled  his  army  with  consternation  and  dread.  As  for 
the  Carthaginians,  they  were  uispired  with  the  boldeBt 
courage.  Hannibal  animates  them  with  fresh  prea»> 
see,  and  deavine  with  a  stone  the  skull  of  the  lainb  he 
was  sacrificing,  he  prays  Jupiter  to  dash  to  pieces  his 
head  in  like  manner,  in  case  he  did  not  give  his  s^ 
diers  the  rewards  he  had  promised  them* 

Scipio  posts,  in  the  first  line,  the  troops  armed  with 
missive  weapons,  and  the  Gfrauliah  horse ;  and  fommg 
his  second  Ime  of  the  flower  of  the  oonfeoente  cavalry, 
he  advances  slowly.  Hannibal  advanced  with  his 
whole  cavalry,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  had  posted  the 
troopers  who  rode  with  bridles,  and  the  Numidian 
horsiemen*  on  the  wings,  in  order  to  sunound  the  en^ 
my.  The  officers  and  cavalry  behig  ea^  to  engage,  a 
charge  ensues.  At  the  first  onset,  Scipio's  light^araied 
soldiers'  had  scarcely  discharged  their  darts,  when, 
frighted  at  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  which  came  pouiv 
ing  upon  them,  and  f«uing  lest  they  should  be  tram- 
pled under  the  horses'  feet,  they  nve  wav,  and  retired 
throu^  the  intervals  of  the  squaorons.  The  fight  con- 
tinued a  long  time  with  equal  success.  Many  troopers 
on  both  sides  dismounted,  so  that  the  battle  was  carried 
on  between  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Numidiauas  surround  the  enemy,  and  charge 
the  rear  of  the  light-aimed  troops,  who  at  first  had  ee> 
ca|>ed  the  attack  of  the  cavalry,  and  tread  them  under 
their  horses'  feet  The  centre  of  the  Roman  forces  had 
hitherto  fought  with  great  bravery.  Many  were  killed 
on  both  sides,  and  even  more  on  that  of  the  Carthasi- 
niana  But  the  Roman  troops  were  put  into  disoraer 
by  the  Numidians,  who  attacked  them  Ud  the  rear; 
and  especially  by  a  wound  the  consul  received,  which 
disablra  him  from  continuing  the  combat  However, 
this  general  was  rescued  out  of  the  enemy's  hands  by 
the  bravery  of  his  son,  then  but  seventeen  yean  old ; 
and  who  afterwards  was  honoured  with  the  surname  ot 
Africanus,  for  having  put  a  glorious  period  to  this  wai^ 

The  consul,  though  dangerously  wounded,  retreats 
ed  in  good  order,  ami  was  conveyed  to  his  camp  by 
a  body  of  horse,  who  covered  ium  with  their  aims  and 
bodies :  the  rest  of  the  army  followed  him  thither.  He 
hastened  to  the  Po,  which  he  crossed  with  his  army, 
and  then  broke  down  the  bridge,  wherry  he  prevented 
Hannibal  fix>m  overtaking  him. 

It  is  amed,  thatHanmbal  owed  this  first  victory  to 
his  cavaUy;  and  it  was  judged  firom  thenceforth  that . 
the  main  strength  of  his  army  consisted  in  his  horse ; 
and  therefore,  uat  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Romans 
to  avoid  large  open  plains,  sucn  as  those  between  the 
Po  and  the  Alps. 

Immediately  after  the  batde  of  the  Ticinus,  aU  the 
neighbouring  uauls  seemed  to  contend  who  should  sub- 
mit themselves  first  to  Hannibal,  fiimish  him  with  am- 
munition, and  enfist  in  his  army.  And  this,  as  Polybius 
has  observed,  was  what  chiefly  induced  tiiat  vrise  and 
skilful  general,  notwithstanding  the  small  number  and 
weakness  of  his  troops  to  hazard  a  batde ;  whidi  he 

*  These  two  ill  omens  were,  first,  a  wolf  had  stolen  into 
the  camp  of  the  Romans,  and  cruelly  mangled  Some  of  the 
soldiers,  without  receiring  the  least  harm  from  those  who 
endeavoured  to  kill  it;  and,  secondly,  a  swarm  of  bees  had 
pitched  upon  a  tree  near  the  Prastonum,  or  general's  tent. 
Xiv.  I.  XXI.  c.  46. 

*The  Kumidians  used  to  rids  without  saddle  or  hqdlcw 
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indeed  wes  now  obliged  to  vvntnie,  from  the  impoui- 
iMlitj  of  mercfauig  beck  whenever  he  should  deare  to 
do  it;  because  nothiag  but  a  battle  would  oblige  the 
Gauls  to  declare  for  mm,  whose  essistapoe  was  the 
only  refuge  he  then  had  left. 

BattU  of  Uu  Trebia, 

Sempronius  the  consul,*  upon  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  senate,  was  returned  from  Sicily  to 
Arirainum.  From  thence  he  marched  towards  the 
Trebia,'  a  small  river  of  Lombardy,  which  falls  into 
the  Po  a  tittle  above  Placentia^  wtoe  he  joined  his 
'  tiroes  to  those  of  Scipia  Haaubd  advanced  towards 
the  <Amp  of  the  Romans,  from  which  he  was  separated 
only  by  that  small  riv^.  The  armies  lying  so  near 
obo  another,  g^ve  occasion  to  frequent  winnishes,  in 
•one  of  which  Sempronius,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
horse,  gained  some  advantafe  over  a  party  of  Cartha- 
ginians, very  trifline  indeed,  but  which  nevertheless 
very  much  increased  the  good  opinion  this  general  na- 
turally entertained  of  his  own  merit 

This  inconsiderable  success  eeemed  to  him  a  com- 
plete victory.  He  boasted  his  having  vanquished  the 
enemy  in  the  same  kind  of  fiffht  in  which  his  colleague 
had  been  defeated,  and  that  he  thereby  had  revived  the 
coara|ne  of  the  dejected  Romans.  Being  now  reso- 
lutely bent  to  come,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  a  decisive 
•battie,  he  thou^t  it  proper,  for  decency*s  sake,  to  con- 
sult Sc^o,  whom  he  found  of  a  quite  different  opinion 
from  himself.  Sdpio  represented,  that  in  case  time 
should  be  aflowed  for  disciplining  the  new  levies  during 
the  winter,  they  would  be  much  fitter  for  service  in  the 
ensuing  campaign ;  that  the  Gauls,  who  were  naturally 
fidUe  and  inconstant,  would  disengage  themselves  in- 
sensibly from  Hannibal ;  that  as  soon  as  his  wounds 
■hould  be  healed,  lus  presence  might  be  of  some  use 
in  an  affair  of  such  general  oonoem :  in  a  word,  he 
boaought  him  earnestly  not  to  proceed  any  farther. 

These  reasons,  though  so  just,  made  no  impression 
upon  Sempronius.  He  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  16,- 
OoO  Romans,  and  20,000  aUiee,  exclusive  of  cavalry  (a 
number  which,  in  those  ases,  formed  a  complete  anny), 
when  both  consuls  joined  their  forces.  The  troops  oi 
the  enemy  amounted  to  near  the  same  number.  He 
thought  the  juncture  extremely  favourable  for  him. 
He  cmared  pubMy,  that  all  the  officers  and  soldiers 
were  desirous  of  a  battle,  excqpt  his  ooUeacue,  whose 
mind  (he  observed)  being  more  afiected  by  nis  wound 
than  his  body,  coidd  not,  for  that  reason,  bear  to  hear 
of  an  engagement  But  still,  continued  Sempronius, 
is  it  iust  to  let  the  whole  army  droop  and  languish  with 
him  f  What  could  Scipio  expect  more  ?  Did  he  flat- 
ter himself  with  the  hopes  that  a  third  consul,  and  a 
new  army,  would  come  to  his  assistance  ?  Sudi  were 
the  expressions  he  employed,  both  among  the  soldiers, 
and  even  about  Scipio's  tent  The  time  for  the  elec- 
tion of  new  generals  drawing  nean  Sempronius  was 
afraid  a  successor  would  be  sent  before  he  had  put  an 
end  to  the  war ;  and  therefore  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
he  oueht  to  take  advantage  of  his  colleague's  illness, 
to  secure  the  whole  honour  of  the  victory  to  himself. 
As  he  had  no  regud,  says  Polybius,  to  the  time  proper 
for  action,  and  only  to  that  which  he  thought  siuted 
his  own  interest,  he  could  not  fril  of  taking  wrong  mea- 
sures. He  therefore  ordered  his  army  to  prepare  for 
battle. 

^1  ■  ■  »mm   ^a— ■^    ■■■■■■■■MM.  I  ^—— ^^»^^M  ■    ■  IP     ■       — ^aw^i^B^w^^^^ 

>  Poljrb.  I.  iii.  p.  220-.237.  Liv.  L  zxi.  n.  51--6e. 

*  [Thia  vtream  ia  tho  modem  Trebia.  It  rises  in  the  Ap- 
peninea,  and  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  torrents,  which, 
when  swollen  by  the  melted  snows  accumulated  during  the 
winter  amongst  the  ndges  of  the  Appenlne?,  form  a  con- 
siderable stream  of  more  than  a  mile  broad,  and  of  vast 
rapidity.  During  the  summer  heats  its  channel  is  almost 
wholly  dry.  A  memorable  engagement  of  three  days  suc- 
cessively, between  Marshal  Suwarrow  and  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  took  place  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  in  June 
1799,  when  the  French  were  defeated,  with  great  loss  on 
both  sides.  When  Suwarrow  was  complimented  on  this 
victor?  as  being  a  second  Hannibal,  he  replied,  *.AioOur 
sadii  vfefory,  ana  we  an  ndiMd.*] 


This  was  the  verr  tUbig  Haimibal  deehod ;  as  1m 

held  it  for  a  maxim,  mat  a  general  who  has  entered  a 
foreign  country,  or  one  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and  has 
foimed  some  great  desi^,  has  no  other  rerage  left, 
than  continual^  to  raise  the  eimectations  of  his  alliei 
by  some  fresh  exploits.    Besides,  knowing  that  he 
should  have  to  den  only  with  new-levied  and  inezp^ 
rienced  troops,  he  was  desirous  of  taking  advants^ 
of  the  ardour  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  extremelv  desi- 
rous of  fitting ;  and  of  Scipio*s  absence,  wno,  by 
reason  of  ms  wound,  could  not  be  present  in  iSae  battia 
Mago  was  therefore  ordered  to  lie  m  andiush  with  2000 
men,  consistine  of  horse  and  foot,  on  the  steep  banks 
of  a  small  rivmet  which  ran  between  the  two  camps, 
and  to  conceal  himself  among  the  bushes  tiiat  were 
very  tnick  there.    An  ambuscade  is  often  safer  in  a 
smooth  open  country,  but  full  of  thickets,  as  Hob  was, 
than  in  woods,  because  such  a  spot  is  less  apt  to  be 
suspected.    He  afterwards  caused  a  detachment  of 
Numidian  cavalry  to  cross  the  Trebia,  veith  orders  to 
advance  at  break  of  day  as  fiir  as  the  very  barriers  of 
the  enemy's  camp,  in  order  to  provoke  them  to  fight; 
and  then  to  retreat  and  repass  the  river,  in  order  to 
draw  the  Romans  afrer  them.    'What  he  had  foreseen, 
came  directly  to  pass.    The  fiery  Sempronius  imme> 
diately  detadied  his  whole  cavalry  agamst  the  I^umi- 
dians,  and  then  6000  light-armed  troops,  who  were 
soon  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  army.    The  Nu- 
midians  fled  designedly;   upon  which  the  Romsns 
pursued  tbem  with  great  eagerness,  and  crossed  the 
Trebia  without  resistance,  but  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty, being  forced  to  wade  up  to  their  venr  arm-ptta 
through  the  rivulet,  which  was  swollen  with  the  tor- 
rents that  had  fallen  iii  the  nieht  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains.    It  was  then  Sbout  the  wintei^aolstice, 
that  is,  in  December.    It  happened  to  snow  that  day, 
and  the  cold  was  excessively  piercing.    The  Romans 
had  left  their  camp  fasting,  and  without  having  taken 
the  least  precaution ;  whereas  the  Carthadniaiw  had, 
by  Hannibal's  order,  eaten  and  drunk  plentifully  in 
their  tents  \  had  ^t  dieir  horses  in  readiness,  rubbed 
themselves  with  oil,  and  put  on  their  annour  by  the 
fire- side. 

They  were  thus  prepared  when  the  fight  began. 
The  Romans  defended  themselves  valiantly  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  though  they  were  half  spent  with  faun- 
ffer,  fatigue,  and  cold ;  but  their  cavalry  was  at  last 
broken  and  put  to  flight  by  that  of  the  Carthagiinians, 
which  much  exceeded  theirs  in  numbers  and  strength. 
The  infantry  also  were  soon  in  great  disorder.     The 
soldiers  in  ambuscade  sallying  out  at  a  proper  time, 
rushed  on  a  sudden  upon  their  rear,  and  completed 
the  overthrow.    A  boay  of  above  10,000  men  reso- 
lutely foufiht  their  way  through  the  Gauls  and  Afri- 
cans, of  VTnom  they  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  ;  but  as 
they  could  neither  assist  their  fnends  nor  return  to  the 
camp,  the  way  to  it  being  cut  off  by  the  Nuniidian 
horse,  the  river,  and  the  rain,  they  retreated  iiC  ^ood 
order  to  Placentia.    Most  of  the  rest  lost  th^  lives  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  being  trampled  to  pieces  by  the 
elephants  and  horses.    Those  who  escaped  went  and 
joined  the  body  above-mentioned.    The  rtext  nigbt 
Hcipio  retired  also  to  Placentia.    The  Carthag:inians 
grained'  a  complete  victory,  and  their  loss  was  incon- 
siderable, except  that  a  great  number  of  their  horses 
were  destroyed  by  the  cold,  the  rain,  and  the  snow  ; 
and  that,  of  all  their  elephants,  they  saved  but  one  only. 

In  Spain,  the  Romans  had  better  succeas  in  this  and 
the  following  campaign ;  *  for  Cn.  Scipio  extei^ed 
his  conquests  as  lar  as  the  river  Ibertis,'*  d^eated 
Hanno,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

Hannibal  took  the  opportunity,*  whilst  be  was  in 
winter  quarters,  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  g:edxi  the  af- 
fection of  the  natives.  For  this  purpose,  aiftei^  having 
declared  to  the  prisoners  whom  be  had  taken  from  the 
allies  of  the  Romans,  that  he  was  not  come  with  the 
view  of  making  war  upon  them,  but  of  rest^rixig  the 
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Uahm  to  tWr  libatjr,  and  pntaetiBg  tbdm  tgainal  i 
the  Roounay  he  sent  tiieni  all  Dome  to  their  own  coiin- 
tiiesy  without  reqoinng  the  leaet  imneom. 

The  wmter  was  no  sooner  over/  than  he  set  out  to- 
wards Tuflcany,  whither  he  hastened  his  march  for 
two  important  reaaons :  First^  to  avoid  the  ill  efiects 
winch  would  arise  from  the  ill  will  of  the  GNiula,  who 
were  tired  with  the  lone  stay  of  the  Carthaeiiiian  anny 
m  their  territoiiea,  ana  were  impatient  of  ^Bearing  the 
mhoie  burden  of  a  war,  in  which  they  had  engaged 
with  DO  other  view  than  to  canr  it  into  the  country 
of  their  common  enemy :  secondly,  that  he  might  in- 
crease, by  some  bold  exploit,  the  reputation  of  his  aims 
in  the  mmds  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  by  canying 
the  war  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome;  and  at  the  same 
tone  reanimate  his  troops,  and  the  Qauls  his  alhes,  by 
the  plonder  of  the  enemy's  lands.    But  in  his  match 
over  the  Appenines,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  dreadful 
ttonn,  which  destroyed  great  numbers  of  his  men. 
The  cold,  the  rain,  the  wind,  and  hail,  seemedto  con- 
spire his  ruin ;  so  that  the  fatigues  which  the  Caitha- 
emians  had  undergone  in  crossing  the  Alps  seemed 
leaa  dreadful  than  Uiose  they  now  suiiered.    He  there- 
fore inarched  back  to  Placentia,  where  he  again  fought 
Sempn>niu&  who  was  returned  from  Rome.    The  loss 
on  both  sides  was  very  nearly  equal. 

Whilst  Hannibal  was  in  tnese  winter-onarteri,*  he 
hit  upon  a  true  Carthaeinian  stratagem.  He  was  sur- 
rounded with  fickle  and  inconstant  nations ;  the  friend- 
ship he  hsui  contracted  with  them  was  but  of  recent 
dale.  He  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  change  in  their 
disposition,  and,  consequently,  that  attempts  would 
bs  made  upon  his  life.  To  secure  himself  therefore, 
he  got  perukes  made,  and  clothes  suited  to  every  age. 
Of  these  he  sometimes  wore  one,  sometimes  another, 
and  disguised  himself  so  often,  that  not  merely  such  as 
nw  him  only  transiently,  but  even  his  intimat0  ao 
<{aaintancey  could  scarce  know  him. 

At  Rome,  Cn.  Servilius  and  O. 
A  M.  378&  Fiaminius  had  been  appointed  con- 
A.  Rom.  538.  suls.'  Hannibal  having  advice  that 
the  latter  was  advanced  already  as  far 
u  Arretium,^  a  town  of  Tuscany,  resolved  to  go  and 
engage  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Two  ways  being 
diown  him,  he  chose  the  shortest,  though  the  roost 
tfoublesome,  nay,  almost  impassable,  by  reason  of  a 
fen  which  he  wak  forced  to  ^through.  Here  the  aimy 
sofiexed  incredible  hardshios.  Dming  four  days  and 
three  nights  they  marched  half  way  up  the  leg  m  wa- 
ter, and,  consequentlv,  could  not  get  a  moment's  slee^ 
Hannibal  himself^  who  rode  upon  the  only  elephant  he 
had  left,  could  hardly  get  through.  His  long  want  of 
deep,  and  the  thick  vapours  which  exhaled  from  that 
marshy  place,  together  with  the  unhealthiness  of  tiie 
eeason,  cost  him  one  of  his  eyes. 


Battle  •/  Tkratymemti^ 

Hannibal  being  thus  got,  almost  unexpeetedly,* 
out  of  this  dangerous  situation,  and  having  refredied 
his  troops,  marened  and  pitched  his  camp  between  Ai^ 
retiom  and  Fesule,  in  the  richest  and  most  fruitful 
part  of  Tuscanjr.  His  first  endeavours  were  to  di»> 
cover  the  disposition  of  Fiaminius,  in  order  that  he 
inisht  take  advantage  of  his  weak  side,  whidi,  accord- 
ing to  Polyfoiua,  ous^t  to  be  the  chief  study  of  a  general 
He  was  told,  that  Fiaminius  was  greatly  conceited  of 
his  own  merit,  bold,  enterprising,  rash,  and  fond  of 
gloiy.  To  plunge  him  the  deeper  into  these  excesses, 
to  which  he  was  naturally  prone,*  he  inflamed  his  im- 
petuous spirit,  by  laying  waste  and  burning  the  whole 
country  in  his  sight 
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.  PlttBuuus  was  not  ofa  temper  to  eoBrtfaraeinaetire 
m  his  camp,  even  ifHannibal  had  lam  stUL  But  when 
he  saw  the  tenitories  of  his  allies  laid  waste  before  hia 
eves,  he  thouffht  it  would  reflect  dishonour  upon  him, 
should  he  suBer  Hannibal  to  ransadL  Italy  widiont 
control,  and  even  advance  to  the  veiy  walls  of  Rome 
without  meetmg  any  resistance.  He  lejected  with 
scoin  the  prudent  counsels  of  those  who  advised  hun 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  and  to  be  satisfied 
for  the  present,  with  puttmg  a  stop  to  the  devastataon 
of  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  tune,  Hannanl  was  still  advandng  to» 
wards  Rome,  havins  Coitona  on  the  left  hand,  an?  the 
lake  Thrasvmenus*^oD  hu  right  When  he  saw  tha 
^  consul  followed  dose  after  hnn,  with  design  to  give 
him  battle,  m  order  to  stop  him  in  his  mareh;  having 
observed  that  the  ground  was'  convenient  for  an  en- 
gagement, he  thought  only  of  making  preparations  for 
^  The  lake  Thrasymenus  and  the  mountains  of 
Cortona  form  a  very  narrow  defile,  which  leads  into  a 
large  valley,  lined  on  both  sides,  with  hills  of  a  con- 
siderable heieht,  and  closed,  at  the  outlet,  by  a  steep 
hill  of  difficult  access.  On  this  hill,  Hannibal,  after 
bavins  crossed  the  valley,  came  and  encamped  vriththa 
mam  body  of  his  aimy,  posting  his  li^t-armed  infantry 
m  ambuscade  upon  the  hills  on  the  right,  and  part  fi 
his  cavahry  behind  those  on  the  left,  as  far  ahnost  as 
the  entrance  of  the  defile,  thmu^  which  Fiaminius 
was  obli^  to  pass.  Accordingly,  this  general,  who 
foUowed  him  very  eageriy,  with  the  resolution  to  fight 
hun,  being  come  to  the  defile  near  the  lake,  was  forced 
to  halt,  because  night  was  coming  on ;  but  he  snteied 
it  the  next  morning  at  daybreak. 

Hannibal  having  permitted  hhn  to  advance,  with  all 
his  forces,  above  half  way  through  the  valley,  and  see- 
ing the  Roman  van-guard  pretty  near  hun,  gave  the 
signal  for  the  battle,  and  commanded  his  troops  to  coma 
out  of  their  ambuscade,  in  order  that  he  might  attack 
the  enemy  at  the  same  time  from  all  quarters.  Tha 
reader  may  guess  at  the  consternation  with  which  tha 
Romans  were  seized. 

They  were  not  yet  dmwn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
neither  had  they  got  their  aims  in  readmess,  when 
they  found  themselves  attacked  m  fimit,  in  rear,  and  m 
flank.  Inamoment,  all  the  ranks  were  potmto  disor* 
der.    Fiaminius  alone  undaunted  in  so  univeraal  a 

consternation,  animates  his  soldien  both  with  his  hand 
and  voice,  and  exhorts  them  to  cut  themselves  a  pas- 
sage with  their  qwords  throo(rii  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  tumult  which  reignS  eveiy*  where,  the  dread- 
fill  shouU  of  the  enemy,  and  a  fos  that  was  risen,  pre* 
vented  his  being  seen  or  heard.    However,  when  tha 
Romans  saw  themselves  surrounded   on  all  sides, 
either  by  the  enemy  or  the  lake,  the  hnpossibility  of 
saving  their  lives  by  flidit  roused  thehr  courage,  and 
both  parties  began  to  fi^t  with  astonij^raganimositT. 
Their  fury  was  so  great,  that  not  a/soldMr  m  either 
army  perceived  an  earthquake  which  happened  in  that 
conntiy,  and  buried  whole  cities  in  ruma    In  this  con- 
fosion,  Fiaminius  being  slam  by  one  of  the  Insubrian 
Qauls,  the  Romans  bc^n  to  give  ground,  and  at  last 
fairiy  fled.    Great  numbers,  endeavouring  to  save 
themselves,  leaped  mto  the  lake;  whUstotW  direct* 
mg  their  course  towards  tiie  mountains,  fell  mto  tho. 
enemy's  hands  whom  they  strove  to  avoid.    Six  thou- 
sand only  cut  their  way  through  the  conqueron,  and 
retreated  to  a  j^Um»  of  safety;  but  the  next  day  they 
were  token  pnsoneis.    In  this  battie  15,000  Romans 
were  kiUed,  and  about  10,000  escaped  to  Rome  by  di& 
ferent  roads.    Hannibal  sent  back  the  Latbs,  who 
were  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  mto  their  own  country, 
without  demandmg  the  least  ransom.    He  commanded 
search  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  Fhmimius,  m  order 
to  give  it  burial,  but  it  coidd  not  be  found.    He  after- 
wards put  his  troops  hito  quartan  of  refi^shment,  and 
solemmzed  the  frmerals  of  thirty  of  his  chief  ofiicersi 
who  were  killed  m  the  battle.    He  lost  m  all  but  1600 
men,  most  of  whom  were  C^uls. 

*^fNoweaIMLa|»diPemfiaJ 
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Immfdi^trty  aftar,  Htnnilwl  detpfttclied  •  eoniier  to 
Cartfaaife^  with  the  nc^t  of  hia  good  succeta  hithaito 
in  Itai^r*    Thiaeansed  the  g^eateat  joy  for  the  present, 

STO  buth  to  the  most  piomiaiiig  hopes  with  regard  to 
B  fiiture^  and  reriTed  the  oowace  of  all  the  citisens. 
They  now  prepared^  with  incredible  ardour,  to  send 
into  Italy  and  Spain  all  necessary  succours. 
Rome,  on  the  contrary,  was  filled  with  unirersal 

K'ef  ana  ^aim,  as  soon  as  the  pmtor  had  pronounced 
m  the  rostra  the  following  words :  We  kt»t  ImI  a 
greui  ftoM/c  The  senate,  studious  of  nothmg  but  the 
public  welfare,  thous^t  that  in  so  great  a  calamity 
and  so  imminent  a  danger,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
eztiaordinaiy  remedies.  They  therefore  appointed 
Q,uintus  Fabius  dictator,  a  person  as  conspicuous  for 
his  wisdom  as  his  birtlk  It  was  the  custom  at  Rome, 
that  the  moment  a  dictator  was  nominated,  all  author- 
ity ceasedf  that  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  excepted. 
M.  Minuctus  was  appointed  the  general  or  horse.  We 
are  now  in  the  second  year  of,  the  war. 

HmmibaPa  Conduct  with  respect  to  Fobiui, 

Hannibal,^  alter  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus,  not 
thinkins  it  yet^iroper  to  march  directly  to  Rome,  con- 
tented himself,  in  the  mean  time,  with  laying  waste 
the  country.  He  crossed  Umbria  and  Picenum ;  and 
after  ten  days*  march,  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Adria.' 
He  ^t  a  veiy  considerable  booty  in  his  march.  Out  of 
his  implacable  enmity  to  the  Komans,  he  command- 
ed, that  all  who  were  able  to  bear  aims,  should  be 
Eot  to  the  sword ;  and  meeting  no  obstacle  any  where, 
e  advaiioed  as  far  as  Apulia ;  plundering  the  coun- 
tries which  lay  in  his  way,  ana  canring  desolation 
wherever  he  came,  in  order  to  compel  the  nations  to 
disengage  themselves  from  their  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans; and  to  show^all  Italy,  that  Rome  itself,  now 
quite  diapiritedy  yielded  him  tne  victonr. 

Fabius^  followed  b^  Mmudus  and  M>ur  l^ons,  had 
marched  from  Rome  in  ouest  of  the  enemy,  but  with  a 
firm  resolution  net  to  let  him  take  the  least  advantage 
nor  to  advance  one  step  till  he  had  first  reconnoitrea 
every  place ;  nar  hazara  a  battle  till  he  should  be  sure 
of  success. 

As  soon  as  both  armies  were  in  si^t,  Hannibal,  to 
terrif)r  the  Roman  forces,  oiflfered  them  battle^  by  ad- 
vanans  almost  to  the  very  intrenehments  of  their  camp. 
But  finding  every  thing  quiet  there,  he  retired ;  blaming, 
in  appearance,  t|ie  cowardice  of  the  enemy,  whom  he 
upbraided  with  having  at  last  lost  that  valour  so  natural 
to  their  ancestors ;  but  fretted  inwardly,  to  find  he  had 
to  do  with  a  general  of  so  different  a  disposition  from 
Semprontus  and  Flaminiua ;  and  thait  the  Romans,  in- 
structed by  their  defeat,  had  at  last  made  choice  of  a 
oommander  capable  of  opposing  Hannibal 

From  this  moment  he  perceived,  that  the  dictator 
would  not  be  formidable  to  h'un  by  the  boldness  of  his 
attacks,  but  by  the  prudence  and  regularity  of  his 
conduct,  whicQ  miefat  perplex  and  embemss  lum 
very  much.  The  omy  circumstance  he  now  wanted 
to  know,  was,  whether  the  new  general  luUI  firmness 
enough  to  pursue  steadily  the  plan  he  seemed  to  have 
laid  down.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  shake  his 
resolution  by  the  dififerent  movements  which  he  uMMle, 
by  laying  waste  the  lands,  piundering  the  cities,  and 
burning  the  villages  and  towns.  He,  at  one  time, 
would  raise  his  camp  with  the  utmost  precipitation ; 
and,  at  another,  stop  short  in  some  valley  out  of  the 
common  route,  to  tiy  whether  he  could  not  surprise 
him  in  the  plain.  However,  Fabius  stiU  kept  his 
troops  on  the  hills,  but  without  losing  sight  of  Han- 
nibsl;  never  approaching  near  enough  to  come  to  an 
ensagement ;  nor  yet  keeping  at  such  a  distance,  as 
might  give  him  an  opportunity  of  escaping  him.  He 
never  sufl^red  his  soldiers  to  stir  out  of  the  camp, 
except  to  forage,  nor  ever  on  those  occasions  without 
a  numerous  convoy.  If  ever  he  enga  ed,  it  was  only 
in  slight  skirmishes,  and  so  very  cautiously,  that  his 
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troopa  had  always  the  advantage.  By  iUa  oandiiet 
he  revived,  by  insensible  degrees,  the  courace  of  the 
soldiers,  which  the  loss  of  three  battles  had  entirely 
damped ;  and  enabled  them  to  rely,  as  they  had  for- 
merly done,  on  their  valour  and  good  fortune. 

Hannibal,  having  got  an  immense  booty  in  Cam- 
pania,  where  he  h£l  resided  a  considerable  time,  left 
that  country,  in  order  that  he  might  not  consume  the 
provisions  he  had  laid  up,  and  which  he  reserved  for 
the  winter  season.  Besides,  he  could  no  longer  con- 
tinue in  a  country  of  gardens  and  vineyards,  which 
were  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  useful  for  th« 
subsistence  of  an  army ;  a  country  where  he  woold 
have  been  forced  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters 
among  marshes,  rocks,  and  sands;  while  tne  Ro- 
mans would  have  drawn  plentiful  suppli^  from  Ca- 
pua, and  the  richest  parts  of  Italy.  He  Iherefora 
resolved  to  settle  olsewnere. 

Fabius  naturally  supposed  that  Hannibal  would 
be  obli^  to  return  the  same  waj  he  came,  and  that 
he  mitfht  easil]^  annoy  him  dunnf  his  march.  He 
began  oy  throwing  a  considerable  body  of  troops  into 
Casilinum,  and  Uiereby  securing  that  small  town, 
situated  on  the  Vultumus,  which  separated  the  terri- 
tories of  Falernum  from  those  of  Capua :  he  afterw 
wards  detached  4000  men  to  seiae  the  only  puw 
throuoh  'which  Hannibal  could  come  out ;  ana  tlien, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  posted  himself  with 
the  remamder  of  the  army  on  the  hills  adjoining  to 
the  road. 

The  Carthaffinians  arrive^  and  encamp  in  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  And  now  the  crafty 
Carthaginian  falls  into  the  same  snare  he  had  laid 
for  Flaminius  at  the  defile  of  Thrasymenus ;  and  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  ever  to  extricate  himself 
out  of  this  difficulty,  tbtae  being  but  one  outlet,  of 
which  the  Romans  were  possessed.  Fabius^  fancy- 
ing himself  sure  of  his  prey,  was  only  contrivmg  how 
to  seize  it  He  flattered  lumself,  and  not  without  the 
appearance  of  probability,  with  theshopes  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war  by  this  single  battle.  Neverthe- 
less, he  thought  fit  to  defer  the  attack  till  the  next  day. 

Hannibal  perceived  that  his  own  artifices  were  how 
employed  against  him.*  It  is  in  such  junctures  aa 
these,  that  a  general  has  need  of  unusual  presenco 
of  mind  and  fortitude,  to  view  danger  in  its  utmost 
extent,  without  being  dismayed ;  and  to  find  out  bum 
and  instant  expedients  without  deliberating.  Imme* 
diately,  the  Carthaginian  general  caused  2000  oxen 
to  be  got  together,  and  ordered  small  bundles  of 
vine-branches  to  be  tied  to  their  boms.  Towards 
the  dead  of  night,  having  commanded  the  branches 
to  be  set  on  fire,  he  caused  the  oxen  to  be  driven  with 
violence  to  the  top  of  the  hills  where  the  Romana 
were  encamped.  As  soon  as  these  creatures  felt  th* 
flame,  the  pain  rendered  them  furious,  they  flew  up 
and  down  on  all  sides,  and  set  fire  to  the  shrubs  and 
bushes  they  met  in  their  way.  This  squadron,  of  a 
new  kind,  was  sustained  by  a  good  number  of  light* 
armed  soldiers,  who  had  orders  to  seize  upon  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  to  charge  the  enemy,  in 
case  they  should  meet  them.  AH  things  happened  as 
Hannibal  had  foreseen.  The  Romans  who  guarded 
the  defile,  seeing  the  fires  spread  over  the  hilla  whidi 
were  above  them,  and  imagining  that  it  wasHannilw] 
making  his  escape  by  torch-light,  quit  their  post,  and 
run  up  to  the  momitains  to  oppose  his  passage.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  not  knowing  what  to  tibink  of 
all  this  tumult,  and  Fabius  himself  not  daring  to  stir, 
while  it  aras  dark,  for  fear  of  a  surprise,  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  day.  Hannibal  seizes  this  oppottunity, 
marches  his  troops  and  the  spoils  through. the  defile, 
which  was  now  unguarded,  and  rescues  his  armj  out 
of  a  snare  in  which,  had  Fabius  been  but  a  little  more 
vigorous,  it  would  either  have  been  destroyed,  or  at 
least  very  much  weakened.  It  is  glorious  for  a  man 
to  turn  his  very  errors  to  his  advantage,  and  make 
them  Bubserv'ent  to  his  reputation. 

'  Nee  Annibalem  faftilit  saMssarUbuspsti    Xiisl 
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TIm  Cvthi^biini  wmy  ntnmed  to  A|mlut,  still 
ponued  and  haraned  b}[  toe  Romans.    The  dictator, 
being  obliged  to  take  a  jouniey  to  Rome  on  accoont 
of  some  leligioae  oerorooniee,  eamettly  entreated  hia 
noefal  of  hone,  before  hia  depaiture,  not  to  fight 
dozing  hia  absence.    Howerer,  Minacius  did  not  re- 
nid  either  his  advice  or  his  entreaties ;  but  the  veiy 
fint  opportunity  he  had,  whilst  part  of  Hannibal's 
troops  were  foragins,  he  char;^ed  tbe  rest,  and  gained 
some  adranta^    He  immodiately  sent  advice  of  this 
to  Rome,  as  itne  had  obtained  a  considerable  victory. 
The  news  of  this,  with  what  had  just  before  happeneid 
at  tbe  passa^  of  the  defile,  raised  comfilaints  and 
marmais  a^nst  the  slow  and  timoromi  circmnspeo- 
tion  oT  Fabrasi    In  a  word,  matters  were  cairiea  so 
&r,  that  the  Roman  peoole  gave  his  general  of  horse 
an  equal  authority  with  nim ;  a  thing  unheard  of  be- 
fore.   "iThe  dictator  was  upon  the  road  when  lie  re- 
ceived advice  of  this:  for  ne  had  left  Rome,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  an  eye-witness  of  what  was 
cootrivtns  against  hink     His  constancy,  however, 
was  not  uiaken.    He  was  very  sensible,  that  thouig^h 
Ju8  authority  in  the  command  was  divided,  yet  fis 
Bkill  in  the  art  of  war  was  not  so.^    This  soon  be- 
came manifest 

Minacius,  grown  arrogant  at  the  advantage  he  had 
gained  over  his  colleague,  proposed  that  euh  should 
command  a  day  altenuitely,  or  even  a  longer  time. 
But  Fabiua  reiected  this  proposal,  as  it  would  have 
exposed  the  wnole  army  to  danger  whilst  under  the 
command  of  Minucius.  He  therefore  chose  to  divide 
the  troops,  in  order  that  it  mi^t  be  in  his  power  to 
preserve,  at  least,  that  part  which  should  fiUl  to  his 
share. 

Hannibal,  fully  informed  of  all  that  passed  in  the 
Rom*n  camp,  was  overjoyed  to  hear  of  this  dissensioD 
between  the  two  commanders.  He  therefore  laid  a 
snare  for  the  rash  Minncias,  who  accordingly  plunged 
headlong  into  it ;  and  engaged  the  enemy  on  an  emi- 
nence, in  which  an  ambuscade  was  concealed.  But 
his  troops  being  soon  put  into  disorder,  were  jnst  upon 
the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  when  Fabius,  alarmed 
by  toe  sadden  outcries  <tf  the  wounded,  called  aloud 
to  his  soldiers :  Lef  ut  Asftoi  to  tkt  M$Hslmee  of  JUiim- 
cius :  iHwu  fyand  tnaiek  the  vUlorjf  from  the  eiumff. 
Old  extort  J^rim  owr  fdioweitizetv  a  eonfeaeton  of  their 
fmlt.  This  succour  was  very  seasonable,  and  com- 
pelled Hannibal  to  sound  a  retreat  The  latter,  as  he 
was  retiring,  said.  Thai  the  ehud  which  had  been  Ioii|r 
koveHng  an  the  twnmU  of  the  mmmtfliM,  had  at  laet 
havtwUk  alottderaektondeauiedamightyttonn.  So 
important  and  seasonable  a  service  done  by  the  dictap 
tor,  opened  the  eyes  of  Minucius.  He  aocordindj 
acknowledged  his  error,  return^  immediatriy  to  his 
duty  and  eb^ence,  and  showed,  that  it  is  sometimes 
more  dorious  to  know  how  to  atone  for  a  fiuilt,  than 
not  to  nave  committed  it 

The  State  ofAffwn  iti  Sfoin. 

In  die  bes^inning  of  this  campaign,*  Cn.  Sdpio 
having  suddenly  attacked  the  Carthasinian  fieet, 
oommanded  by  Hamilcar,  defeated  it,  and  took  Cweo- 
tv-five  ships,  with  a  great  quantity  of  rich  spoils, 
llus  victory  made  the  Romans  sensible,  that  ^^ 
00^  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  affiiirs  of 
Spain,  because  Hannibal  could  draw  considerable 
supplies  both  of  men  and  money  from  that  country. 
Accordingly,  they  sent  a  fleet  tuither,  the  command 
whereof  was  ^ven  lb  P.  Scipio,  who,  after  his  arrival 
in  Spain,  havmg  joined  his  brother,  did  the  common- 
wealth very  great  service.  Till  that  time  the  Romans 
had  never  ventured  beyond  the  Ebra  The3rhad  been 
satisfied  with  having  gained  the  fnendship  of  the 
nations  sitaated  hereon  that  river  and  Italy,  and 
confirming  it  by  allianoes :   but  under  Publius  diey 


*  Satis  fideos  handqnaqaaaB  can  inpeiii  jure  artsm  i 
peraods  Mnwafain.    Lto,  1.  xzii  n.  t8. 


erossed  tiieEbro^  and  carried  thsir  arm  nndifitfther 
up  into  the  country. 

The  circumstance  whic^  contributed  most  to  no- 
mote  their  sAirs,  was  the  treachery  of  a  Spaniara  in 
Sagontum.  Hannibal  had  left  there  the  diildren  of 
the  nnoat  distinguished'  families  in  Spaim  whom  ha 
had  taken  as  hostsfies.  Abeloz,  for  so  this  Spaniaid 
was  called,  persuded  Bostar,  the  governor  ef  the 
city,  to  sena  back  these  young  men  into  their  country, 
in  order,  by  that  means,  to  attach  the  inhabitant* 
more  firmly  to  the  Carthaginian  interest  He  him* 
sdf  was  charsed  with  this  commission.  But  he  earn* 
ed  them  to  uie  Romans^  who  afterwards  delivered 
them  to  their  relatione^  sjidy  by  so  acceptable  a  pro* 
senty  acquired  their  anu^.  - 

TKt  Battle  rf  CanmB, 

Tbe  next  aprine,*  C.  Terenthis 
Varro  and  L.  iEnuuus  Paolus  were  A.  M.  3760. 
chosen  consuls  at  Rome.  In  this  A.  Robi.  SSL 
campaign,  which  was  the  third  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  the  Romans  did  what  had 
never  been  practised  before,  that  is,  they  composed 
tbe  army  of  eight  legbns,  each  consisting  of  5000 
men,  exclusive  of  the  alliea.  For,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  Romans  never  raised  but  four  leamis, 
each  of  which  consisted  of  aboat  4000  Ibo^  vS  300 
horse.^  They  never,  except  on  the  most  important 
occasions,  made  them  consist  of  5000  of  the  one,  and 
400  of  the  other.  As  for  the  troops  of  the  sllies^  their 
infiintry  was  equal  to  that  of  the  legions,  but  tb^  had 
three  times  as  many  horse:  Bach  of  the  consuls  had 
commonly  half  the  troops  of  the  alliee,  with  two  le- 
gions, in  order  for  them  to  act  sepantely ;  and  it  was 
very  seldom  that  all  these  forces  were  used  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  expedition.  Here  the 
Romana  had  not  only  four,  but  ei&ht  legions,  so  ia»- 
I  poitant  did  the  affiur  appear  to  Siem.  Tha  sonata 
even  thought  fit,  that  the  two  consuls  of  the  foregoiBg 
year,  Servilius  and  Attilius,  should  serve  in  the  army 
as  proconsuls ;  but  the  latter  could  not  go  into  tha 
field,  by  reason  of  his  great  a^ 

y arro,  at  his  setting  oat  from  Rome,  had  dedamd 
openly,  that  he  would  fall  upon  tlw  enemy  the  very 
first  opportunity,  and  pot  an  end  to  the  war ;  addh^ 
that  it  never  would  be  terminated  so  long  aa  men 
such  as  Fabius  shoukl  be  at  the  head  of  me  Roman 
armies.  An  advantage  which  he  gained  over  tha 
Carthaginiana,  of  whom  near  1700  were  kiUed,  greatly 
increased  his  boldness  and  arrogance.  As  for  Han« 
nibal,  he  considered  this  loss  as  a  real  advantage ; 
being  persuaded  that  it  would  serve  as  a  bait  to  the 
consul's  rashness,  and  prompt  him  on  to  a  battlop 
which  he  wanted  extremely.  It  was  afterwards 
known,  that  Hannibal  was  reduced  to  such  a  scarcity 
of  provisions,  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  subdst- 
ed  ten  days  longer.  The  Spaniards  were  almdy 
meditating  to  leave  hiiiL  So  that  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  Hannibal  and  his  army,  if  his  good 
fortune  had  not  thrown  a  Vairo  in  his  way. 

Both  armies,  having  often  removed  from  place  to 
place,  came  in  aight  of  each  other  near  Cannn^  a  little 
town  in  Apulia,*  situated  on  the  rivfr  Aufidus.  As 
Hannibal  waa  encamped  in  a  level  op&n  country,  and 
his  cavalry  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans^ 
JSmilius  did  not  think  proper  to  enga^  in  sooh  a 
place.  He  wished  to  draw  the  enemy  mto  a  spot, 
where  the  infanti}r  nught  have  the  greatest  share  in 
the  action.  But  hia  coUeagoe,  who  was  inexperienoed, 
was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Such  is  the  incenvenieDcy 
of  a  divided  command  ^  jaalousv,  a  disparity  of  tem- 
pers, or  a  drversity  of  views,  seldom  foiling  to  creatsa 
dissension  between  the  two  generals. 

*  Pdyb.  L  iii  p.  S6ft-C68.    Liv.  L  nil  a.  Si-M. 

*  PdybiiM  supposes  only  fOO  horse  in  each  leciea:  bet 
J.  Llpsius  thukks  that  this  is  a  misiake  eitherofibe  author 
or  transcrfoer. 

*  [The  ruins  of  this  dty  are  still  to  he  seen  in  tha  tsni» 
tery  «f  BaH,  fbfnnly  Apulia  Psae)!^ 
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The  tmpi'  oa  aacb  ader  wwe,  fi>r  iome  ^auiy  con* 
ten^  with  sbght  Bkirmishes.  But  tt  last,  <me  dav, 
wiien  Vano  had  the  uommaiid  (for  the  two  consuls 
look  it  by  turns)  preparations  were  made  on  both 
ades  for  battle.  JEmiliua  had  not  been  oonsolted ; 
▼ety  though  he  extremely  disapfwoved  the  conduct  of 
his  QoUeaffue,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  it, 
heseoonoed  him  to  the  utmost 

Hannibal,  after  having  made  his  soldiers  observe, 
that  beine  superior  in  cavalry,  they  could  not  possibly 
have  pitcned  upon  a  better  spot  for  fighting,  had  it 
been  left  to  tMiir  choice :  Rehtm,  tlSn  (says  he), 
tkanki  to  the  gods  fir  hamng  brought  the  enetny  hither^ 
that  ytm  may  triunmh  over  them ;  and  thank  me  ataoy 
for  having  reduced  Ae  Romans  to  the  neeeeeihfqf  coming 
to  an  engagement  AJter  three  great  tueceetioe  vietc 
net,  it  not  the  remembrance  of  your  own  actiont  tuffi- 
eient  to  intfrire  you  with  courage?  By  the  former 
hattlett  you  are  become  masters  <ff  the  open  eouniry  ;  but 
tkis  tow  jnU  you  in  possession  of  dl  the  dtieSj  and  ^I 
presume  to  say  it)  of  all  the  riches  and  power  of  the  Rth 
mans,  h  is  noitwords  that  we  want,  but  action.  I  trust 
in  the  godSf  that  you  wUl  soon  see  my  promises  verified. 

The  two  armies  were  very  unequal  'in  numbers. — 
That  of  the  Romans,  inclucung  the  allies,  amounted 
to  80,000  foot,  and  a  little  above  6000  horse;  and 
that  of  the  Carthaginians  consisted  but  of  40,000  foot, 
all  well  discipUned,  and  of  10,000  horse.  Emilias 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  tiie  Romans,  Yarro  the 
left,  and  Senrilius,  otte  of  the  consuls  of  the  last  year, 
was  posted  in  the  centre.  Hannibal,  who  had  the  art 
of  turning  every  incident  to  advantage,  had  posted 
Umself,  so  as  that  the  wind  Vultumus^  which  rises 
at  certain  stated  times,  should  blow  directly  in  the 
laces  of  the  Romans  during  the  fight,  and  cover  them 
with  dust ;  then  keeping  tm  river  Aufidus  on  his  left, 
and  posting  his  cavalry  m  the  wings,  he  formed  his 
main  body  of  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  infantry; 
wiuch  ne  posted  in  the  centre,  with  half  the  African 
heavy-armed  foot  on  the  right,  and  half  on  the  left, 
on  die  same  Une  with  the  cavaby.  His  aimy  being 
ttttu  drawn  up,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  and  Qaidisn  in&ntry;  and  having  drawn 
them  out  of  the  line,  advanced  to  give  battle,  rounding 
his  (rant  as  he  drew  nearer  the  enemy ;  and  eztenf 
ing  his  flanks  in  tiie  shape  of  a  hal^moon,  in  order 
that  he  migbt  leave  no  interval  between  his  main  body 
and  the  rest  of  the  line,  which  consisted  of  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  who  had  not  moved  from  their  posts. 

The  fight  soon  be^n,  and  the  Roman  legions  that 
were  in  the  wings,  seemg  their  centre  warmly  attacked, 
advanced  to  clurge  the  en«ny  in  flank.  Hannibal's 
main  body,  after  a  brave  resistance,  finding  themselves 
ftiriously  attacked  on  all  sides,  gave  way,  being  over- 
powered by  numbers ;  and  reorad  through  the  inter- 
val they  had  left  in  the  centre  of  the  Une.  The  Ro- 
mans having  pursued  them  thither  with  eager  confii- 
aon,  the  two  wings  of  the  African  infantiy,  which 
were  fiwdi,  well  aimed,  and  in  good  order,  wheeled 
about  on  a  sudden  towards  that  void  space  in  which 
the  Romans,  who  were  already  fatigued,  had  thrown 
themselves  jfi  disorder ;  and  attacked  them  vigorously 
on  both  sides,  without  allowing  them  time  to  recover 
tiiemselves,  or  leaving  them  ground  to  draw  up.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  two  wings  of  the  cavalry,  having 
defeated  those  of  the  Romans,  which  were  much  in- 
ferior to  tiiem ;  and  having  left  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
broken  and  scattered  equMitms,  only  as  many  forces 
•8  were  neoessaiy  to  keep  them  fiom  rallying,  advanc- 
ed and  charged  the  rear  of  the  Roman  innntry,  which, 
being  surrounded  at  once  bn  eveiy  side,  by  die  eno- 
my'B  horse  and  foot,  was  all  cut  to  pieces,  after  having 

*  f  This  wind  anvwers  to  th«  raod«m  Sirocco,  or  hot  wind, 
which  Mows  from  tho  quarter  of  Afirica  Ibr  many  days 
together.  When  this  hapfieos,  the  atmosphere  isneated 
«» an  extreme  degree,  so  as  to  be^  alraoit  intolerable.  A 
Tramontana,  or  cold  north-east  wind  from  the  Appenines, 
frequently  succeeds  the  Vultumus  or  Siroceo,  whidi  pro* 
duces  a  great  mortali^  aMBfst  the  ~  ^'' 


firogbt  with  anpaiaUaled  bmveiy.  JE»i|iQfl^  Mag 
covered  with  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  fidit, 
was  afterwards  killed  by  a  body  of  the  e^emy  to  wfixn 
he  was  not  known;  andwithmmtwoqusstors;  on^ 
and-twenty  militarjr  tribunes;  many  who  had  been 
either  consuls  or  praetors ;  Servilius,  one  of  the  last 
year's  consuls ;  minudus,  the  late  general  of  horse 
to  Fabius;  and  fourscore  senators.  Above  70,000 
men  fell  in  this  battle ;'  and  the  Carthaginians,  so 
^reat  was  their  fury,*  did  not  give  over  the  slaughter, 
till  Hannibal,  in  the  very  heat  of  it,  called  out  to  them 
several  times,  Stop,  soldiers,  spare  ike  vanquished.  Ten 
thousand  men,  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the  camp, 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  after  the  bat- 
tle. Yarro,  the  consul,  retired  to  Yenusia,  with  only 
seventy  hone ;  and  about  4000  men  escaped  into  tM 
neightwurins  cities.  Thus  Hannibal  remained  Dia» 
ter  of  the  fidd,  he  being  chiefly  indebted  fiir  this,  as 
well  as  for  his  former  victories,  to  the  superiority  of 
his  cavalry  over  that  of  the  Romans.  He  lost  4000 
Gauls,  1500  Spaniards  and  Africans,  and  900  horse. 

Maharbal,  one  of  the  Caithaginian  Generals,  ad- 
vised Hannibal  to  march  vrithout  loss  of  time  directly 
to  Rome,  promising  him,  that  within  ^yv  d!sy%  they 
should  sup  in  tlie  Capitol.  Haiuiibal  answering,  that 
it  was  a  matter  which  required  mature  deliberation : 
/  see,  replies  Maharbal,  that  the  ndt  hme  nU  endowed 
the  same  man  with  all  ttdents.  You,  Hannibtd,  know 
how  to  conqueTf  but  not  to  make  the  best  use  qf  a  vic- 
tory.* 

It  is  pretended  that  this  delay  saved  Rome  and  the 
empire.  Many  authors,  snd  among  the  rest,  Livy, 
char^  Hanmbal,  on  this  occasion,  as  being  guilty  of 
a  capital  error.  But  others  more  reserved,  are  not  for 
oondemnins,  without  evident  proofs,  so  renowned  a 
general,  who  in  the  rest  of  his  conduct  was  never 
wanting,  either  in  prudence  to  make  choice  of  the  beet 
ex{>edienta.  or  in  readiness  to  put  his  designs  in  cx»> 
cution.  They,  besides,  are  inclined  to  ju£e  favouniP 
bW  of  him,  finom  the  authority,  or  at  least  Sie  silence^ 
of^Polybius,  who*  speaking  or  the  memorable  oonee- 
ouences  of  this  celebrated  battle,  says,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians  were  firmly  persuaded,  that  they  should 
possess  themselves  of  Rome  at  the  first  assault ;  but 
then  he  does  not  mention  how  this  could  possibly  hav« 
been  eflected,  as  that  city  was  very  populous,  vrarlike^ 
strongly  fortified,  and  ddended  with  a  garrison  of  two 
legions ;  nor  does  he  ariv  where  give  the  least  hint 
that  sutih  a  project  was  feasible,  or  that  Hannibal  did 
wrong  in  not  attempting  to  put  it  in  execution. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  examine  mattera  more  narrowlj, 
we  shall  find,  that  according  to  the  common  init»im^ 
of  war,  it  could  not  be  undertaken.  It  is  certain,  that 
Hannibal's  whole  infantry  before  the  battle,  amounted 
but  to  40,000  men,  and  as  6000  of  these  had  been 
slain  in  the  action,  and,  doubtless,  many  more  wound- 
ed and  disabled,  there  could  remain  but  six  or  eeven- 
and-twenty-thousand  foot  fit  for  service:  now  thi^ 
number  was  not  sufllicient  to  invest  so  large  a  dty  mm 
Rome,  which  had  a  river  running  throum  it ;  nor  to 
attack  it  in  form,  because  they  had  nei&er  enginea^ 
ammunition,  nor  any  other  thin^  necessary  for  cany- 
ing  on  a  siege.  For  want  of  £ese,*  Hannibal,  even 
after  his  victory  at  Thrasymenus,  miscarried  in  hiiB 
attempt  upon  Spoletinn ;  and  soon  after  the  battie  of 
Cannie,  was  fereed  to  raise  the  steee  of  a  little  city,*  of 
no  note,  and  of  no  great  strength.  It  cannot  be  denied, ' 
that  had  he  miscarried  on  the  present  occasion,  nothing 
less  could  have  been  expected  but  that  he  must  have 

'  Livy  lessens  very  much  the  number  of  the  slain,  nak 
ing  them  amount  but  to  about  4S,000.    Bat  Nybins  oucte 
rather  to  be  believed.       ^ 

*  Duo  maximi  exercitus  cssl  ad  hostiom  satietateiBL 
donee  Annibal  diceret  militi  soo:  Parce  fcrro.  Flor. 
I.  i.  c.  6. 

^  Turn  Maharbal :  Non  omnia  niminim  eidem  Du  de. 
dere,  Yincere  sci%  Annibal,  victorii  uti  nescis.    Liv. 
n.61.  *  Lav.l.xni.n.9.    Ibid.  L  zziii.  n.  18i 

*  Casilinaau 
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bflnlnweovMibly lost*  Howvfn^  to  ferm  a  jutt  jud^ 
BMDt  of  ttoM  matter,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  soldier,  and 
a  •oldier,  periiapa,  of  those  times.  This  is  an  old  dis- 
pote  on  wliich  none  but  those  who  are  perfectly  well 
skilled  in  the  aft  of  war  should  pretend  to  g^ve  their 
cpioion. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Canne,^  Hannibal  had 
despatched  his  brother  Mago  to  Carthage,  with  the 
newi  of  his  nctory,  and  at  the  same  time  to  demand 
Boooours,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  put  an 
sud  to  the  war. 

Mago,  OB  his  arrival,  made,  in  full  senate,  a  lofty 
speech,  in  which  he  extolled  his  brother's  exploits, 
sod  di^lajed  the  great  advantages  he  had  gainea  over 
the  Romans.    And  to  eive  a  more  lively  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  the  victoiy,  oy  speaking  in  some  measure 
to  the  eye,  he  poured  out  m  Uie  middle|Of  the  senate, 
a  bushM*  of  sold  rin^   which  had  beSm  taken  from 
the  fingers  of  such  ofthe  Roman  nobility  as  had  ftllen 
ia  the  battle  of  Canno.    He  concluded  with  demand- 
lag  money,  provisions^  and  fresh  troops.    All  the  speo- 
tators  were  struck  with  an  extraoroinary  joy;  upon 
which  Imilco,  a  great  stickler  for  Hannibal  nncying 
he  now  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  insult  Hanno,  the 
chief  of  the  contrary  faction,  asked  him,  whether  they 
were  stiU  dissatisfied  with  the  war  they  were  canyinf 
on  against  the  Romans,  and  was  for  bavins  Hannibu 
delivered  up  to  them  7  Hanno,  without  discovering 
the  least  emotion,  replied  that  he  was  still  of  the  same 
mind ;  and  that  the  victories  of  which  they  so  much 
boasted  (supposing  them  real,)  oould  not  stve  him 
joy,  but  only  in  proportion  as  they  should  oe  made 
subservient  to  an  advanta^geous  peace ;  he  then  under- 
took to  prove,  that  the  mishty  exploits,  on  which  they 
insisted  so  much,  were  wholly  coimerical  and  imasi- 
nary.    /  /Mse  cut  to  pfecet,  says  he,  (continuing  Mor 
go's  speech,)  the  Roman  ormUa :  send  me  tome  troo/fe. — 
What  more  ceM  you  aek  had  you  been  conquered  ? — I 
haoe  twice  eeized  upon  the  enemu^s  eampyfuU  (no  doubt) 
of  proniaUme  of  entry  land, — Send  me  provisions  and 
money, — Coutd  you  haoe  talked  otherwisif  had  you  lost 

Cur  camp  7  He  then  asked  Mago,  whether  any  ofthe 
itin  nations  had  come  over  to  Hannibal,  and  whether 
the  Romans  had  made  him  any  proposals  of  peace? 
To  this  Maso  answering  in  the  negative :  /  then  per- 
eetoe,  replied  Hanno,  tSu  veareno  farther  advanced, 
than  when  MaHidbal  farat  landed  in  Italy.  The  inference 
he  drew  ftom  hence  was,  that  neither  men  nor  money 
oucht  to  be  sent  But  Hannibal's  &ction  prevailing 
at  tnat  time,  no  regard  was  paid  to  Hanno's  remon- 
strances, which  were  considered  merely  as  the  effect 
of  prejudice  and  jealousy :  and,  accordingly,  orders 
were  given  for  levying,  witoout  delay,  the  supplies  of 
men  nnd  money  which  Hannibal  required.  Mago  set 
out  immediately  for  Spain  to  raise  S4,000  foot  and 
4000  horse  in  that  countiy ;  but  these  levies  were  af> 
terwards  stopped,  and  sent  to  another  quarter;  so 
eager  was  the  contrary  faction  to  oppose  the  designs 
sf  a  general  whom  they  utterly  abhorred.  While,  in 
Rome,  a  consul,*  who  had  fled,  was  thanked  because 
he  had  not  despaired  of  the  commonwealth ;  at  Car- 
thage, poople  were  almost  angry  with  Hannibal  for 
bang  victorious.  But  Hanno  could  never  forgive  him 
the  advantages  he  had  gained  in  this  war,  ben,use  he 
had  undertaken  it  in  opposition  to  his  counsel.  Thus, 
bemg  more  jealous  lor  the  honour  of  his  own  opinions 
than  fer  the  good  of  his  country,  and  a  greater  enemy 
lo  the  Carthaginian  general  than  to  the  Romans,  he 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  future  suooess, 
and  to  render  of  no  avail  that  which  had  been  already 
gained. 

'  laiv.  L  snii.  n.  11—14. 

*  Pfiny,  I.  TO.  m,  c.  1^  says,  that  there  were  three  busb- 
eb  sent  to  Carthage.  Jjvy  ofwerres,  that  some  authors 
anke  them  aaoont  to  three  bushels  and  a  half;  but  he 
tfaiaia  it  most  probable,  that  there  was  but  one|  L  sxziii.  n. 
VL    Ftoruo^  1.  li.  c.  16^  nAkes  it^two  bushels. 


HmuMat  takes  Up  his  WhUsT'^mrttrsitiCifs^ 

The  battle  of  Canne  subjected  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  Italy  to  Hannibal,^  drew  over  to  his  interest 
Gnecia  Magna,*  with  the  city  of  Tarentum ;  and 
Uius  wrested  from  the  Romans  their  most  ancient  a^ 
lies,  among  whom  the  Capuans  hdd  the  first  rank. 
This  city,  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  advantageous 
situation,  and  the  blessings  of  a  long  peace,  had  risen 
to  great  wealth  and  power.  Luxury,  and  a  fondness 
for  pleasure  (the  usual  attendante  on  wealth,)  liad 
corrupted  the  minds  of  all  its  citizens,  who.  from  their 
natural  inclination,  were  but  too  mudi  tncuned  to  vo- 
luptuousness and  excess. 

Hannibal  made  choice  of  this  dty  for  his  winter- 
quarters.*  Here  it  was  that  those  soldiers,  who  had 
sustained  the  most  grievous  toOs,  and  braveid  the  inoa( 
foimidable  dangers,  were  overthrown  by  abundance 
and  a  profusion  of  luxuries,  into  which  they  plunged 
with  the  greater  eagerness,  as  they,  till  then,  had  been 
strangers  to  tfaenL  Their  courage  was  so  greatly  en- 
ervated in  this  bewitching  retirement,  that  all  their 
after  eflbrts  were  owing  rather  to  the  fame  and  splen- 
'dour  of  their  former  victories  than  to  their  present 
strength.  When  Hannibal  marched  his  forces  out  of 
the  city,  one  would  have  taken  them  for  other  men, 
and  the  reverse  of  those  who  had  so  lately  marched 
into  it  Accustomed,  during  the  winter-season,  to 
commodious  lodginps,  to  ease  and  plenty,  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  bear  hunger,  tliirst,  long  marches, 
watchings,  and  the  other  toils  of  war ;  not  to  mention 
that  all  obedience,  aU  discipline,  were  entuely  laid 
aside. 

I  only  transcribe  on  this  occasion  from  Livy.  If 
we  are  to  adopt  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  Hannibal's 
stay  at  Capua  was  a  capital  blemish  in  Ms  conduct ; 
and  he  pretends,  that  this  general  was  guilty  of  an 
infinitely  greater  error,  than  when  he  neglected  to 
march  directly  to  Rome  after  the  battle  m  Canne. 
For  this  d'elay,'  says  Livy,  mi^ht  seem  only  to  have 
retarded  his  victory ;  whereas  this  last  misconduct  ten- 
dered him  absolutely  incapable  of  ever  defeating  the 
enemy.  In  a  word,  as  Marcellus  observed  judiciously 
afterwards,  Capua  was  to  the  Cartha^iaiis  and  their 
general,  what  Canne  had  been  to  the  Romans.* 
There  their  martial  genius,  their  love  o(  discipline, 
were  lost ;  there  their  former  fame,  and  their  aonost 
certain  hopes  of  future  glory,  vanished  at  onoeu  And 
indeed,  from  thenceforth  the  affairs  of  Hannibal  ad- 
vanced to  their  decline  by  swift  steps ;  fortune  declared 
in  favour  of  prudence,  and  victory  seoned  now  re- 
conciled to  the  Romans. 

I  know  not  whether  Livy  has  just  ground  to  im- 
pute aU  these  fatal  consetjuences  to  the  delicious  abode 
of  Capua.  If  we  examine  carefully  all  the  cireum- 
stances  of  this  history,  we  shall  scarce  be  able  to 
persuade  ourselves,  that  the  little  progress  which  was 
afterwards  made  by  the  anns<]f  Hannibal,  ought  to 
be  ascribed  to  bis  wintering  at  Capua.  It  mivbt,  in- 
deed, have  been  one  cause,  liut  a  very  inoonsiderable 
otfe ;  and  the  bravery  wifh  which  the  forces  of  Han- 
nibal afterwards  defeated  the  armies  of  consuls  and 

*  Liv.  I.  zziii.  n.  4.  IB.. 

*  Caterwn  qman  Gnect  emnem  fere  Oram  maritimam 
CoUmna  Bttiit^  e  OrmdA,  dedmoAe,  ohnderentt  kc  But  after 
the  Greeks  had,  by  their  colonies,  possessed  themselyes  of 
almost  all  the  maritime  coasf^  this  very  country  (together 
with  Sicily)  was  eSlled  Ormaa  Magna,  kc  Clmer,  €h^ 
graph,  1.  ill.  c.  90. 

*  Ibi  partem  majorem  hiemis  exercitam  in  teclis  habuit^ 
adversus  omnia  humana  mala  aaspa  ac  diu  duratum,  bonis 
inexpertum  alqpie  insuotum.  Itaque  quos  aulla  roali  vi- 
cerar  vis,  perdidero  nimia  bona  ac  voluptatos  immodics ; 
et  e6  impensiiis,  qub  aviditis  ex  insolentift  in  eas  se  mer- 
seranL    JUv^  1.  xziii.  n.  18. 

vjUla  enifli  cuDctatio  distulisse  modb  vicUiriam  videii 
potuit,  hie  error  vires  ademisse  ad  vineeadom.    Liv.  1.  xxiii. 

*  Capnam  Avnibali  Cannas  fiiisse ;  ibi  virtutero  bellicam| 
ibi  militarem  discipUnam,  ibi  preteriti  temporis  famasii  ibi 
sp«Bifutttri«siinGiam.    Liv.  L  xxiii.  n.  48. 
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piKtMi ;  (he  tovBf  tfaef  took  ofen  in  nght  of  the 
Komane ;  their  mamfainmg  their  conqueste  so  vigor- 
ooaly,  and  staying  fourteen  yean  afler  this  in  Italy, 
in  spite  of  the  Romans ;  all  these  circumstances  may 
induce  us  to  bdiere,  tliat  Livy  lays  too  great  a  stress 
on  the  delights  of  Capua. 

The  real  cause  of  the  decline  of  Hannibal's  afiairs, 
was  owing  to  his  want  of  necessary  recruits  and  suc- 
cours (torn  Carthage.  After  Mago's  speech/  the 
Carthaginian  senate  nad  judged  it  necessary,  in  order 
for  the  carrying  on  the  conquests  in  Italy,  to  send 
thither  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  Numidian 
horse,  forty  elephants,  and  1000  talents ;  and  to  hire, 
in  Spain,  SO^OOO  foot,  and  4000  horse,  to  reinforce 
their  armies  m  Spain  and  Italy.  Nevertheless,*  Ma- 
go  could  obtain  an  order  but  for  12,000  foot  and 
9500  horse ;  and  even  when  he  was  just  goin^  to  maieh 
to  Italy  with  this  reinforcement,  so  much  mferior  to 
Ihat  wnich  had  been  promised  him,  he  was  counter^ 
manded^  and  sei^t  to  Spain.  So  that  Hannibal,  after 
these  mighty  promises,  had  neither  infantry,  cavalry, 
elephants,  nor  money,  sent  him ;  but  was  left  to  de- 
pend upon  his  own  personal  resources.  His  army 
was  now  reduced  to  26,000  foot,  and  9000  horse. 
How  could  it  be  possible  for  him,  with  so  inconsider- 
jable  an  army,  to  seize,  in  an  enemv^s  country,  on  all 
the  advantageous  posts ;  to  awe  his  new  allies ;  to 
preserve  his  old  conquests,  and  form  new  ones ;  and 
to  keep  the  field,  with  advantage,  a^nst  two  armies 
of  the  Romans  which  were  recrmted  every  year. 
This  was  the  true  cause  of  the  declension  of  Hanni- 
bal's affairs,  and  of  the  ruin  of  those  of  Carthage. 
Were  the  part  where  Polybius  treated  the  subject  ex- 
tant, we  doubtless  should  find,  that  he  lays  a  greater 
stress  on  this  cause,  than  on  tne  luxurious  delights  of 
Capua. 

TiwuaetUnu  rdaHng  to  Spain  and  Smrdinia, 

A.  M.  3790.  The  two  Scipios  still  continued  in 
A*  Rom.  534.  the  command  of  Spain,*  and  their 
arms  were  raakine  a  considerable 
progress  (iMnre,  when  Asdmbal,  who  alone  seemed 
able  to  cope  with  them,  received  orders  from  Carthage, 
to  march  into  Kaiy  to  the  relief  of  his  brother.  Before 
he  left  Spain,  he  woote  to  the  senate,  to  oonvinee  them 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  sending  a  general  in 
his  stead!,  who  was  capable  of  making  nead  against 
the  Romans.  Imileo  was  therefore  sent  thither  with 
an  array ;  and  Asdrubal  set  out  upon  his  mardi  with 
his,  in  order  to  go  and  join  his  brother.  The  news  of 
hu  departure  was  no  sooner  known,  than  the  greatest 
part  of  Spain  was  subjected  by  the  Scipios.  *  These 
two  generals,  animated  by  such  signal  success,  re- 
solved lo  prevent  him,  if  possible,  from  leaving  Spain. 
They  eonsidered  die  danger  to  which  the  Romans 
would  he  exposed,  if,  being  scarce  able  to  resist  Han- 
nibal alone,  thoy  should  l>e  attacked  by  die  two  bro- 
thers, at  the  head  of  two  powerful  armies.  They 
therefore  pursued  Asdrubal,  and,  conun^  up  with  that 
general,  forced  him  to  fight  against  his  mdination. 
Asdrubal  was  overcome ;  and  so  far  from  being  able 
lo  continue  his  march  for  Italy,  he  found  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  bira  to  continue  with  any  safety  in 
Spain. 

The  Carthaguiians  had  no  better  success  in  Sardi- 
oia.  Designing  to  take  advantage  of  some  rebellions 
which  they  had  fomented  in  that  country,  they  )ost 
12,000  men  in  a  batde  fou^t  against  the  Romans, 
who  took  a  stiH  greater  number  of  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  Asdraibal,  sumamed  Calvus,  Hanno,  and 
Mago,^  who  were  distinguished  by  their  birth  as  w^ 
MB  inilitary  exploits. 

'  Llv.  1.  sdii.  n.  IS.  , 

*Ibid.Q.9f. 

*  Liv.  1.  xziii.  n.  36-S0.an4  n.SX  40,4L 

^  XibC  Haninliil's  Wocber. 


Rome* 

From  the  time  of  Hannibal's  A.  M.  3791. 
abode  in  Capua,*  the  Carthaginian  A.  Rom.  535. 
afikirs  in  Italy  no  longer  supported 
their  former  reputation.  M.  Marcellus,  first  as  prsptor, 
and  afterwards  as  consul,  had  contibuted  very  much 
to  this  revolution.  He  harassed  Hannibal's  army  on 
every  occasion,  seized  upon  his  quarters,  forced  him  to 
raise  sieges,  and  even  defeated  him  in  several  engage- 
ments ;  so  that  he  was  called  the  Sword  of  Rome,  as 
Fabius  had  before  been  named  its  Buckler. 

But  what  most  affected  the  Car 
thaginian  general,  was  to  see  Capua  A.  M.  3793- 
besieged  by  the  Romans.  In  order,  A.  Rom.  537. 
therefore^  to  preserve  his  reputation 
among  his  allies,  by  a  vigorous  support  of  those  who 
held  me  chief  rank  as  such,  he  flew  to  the  relief  of 
that  city,  brought  forward  his  forces,  attacked  the  Rck 
mans,  and  fought  several  battles  to  oblige  them  to  raise 
the  siege.  At  last  seeing  all  his 
measures  defeated,  he  marched  hasti-  A.  M.  3794. 
ly  towards  Rome,  in  order  to  make  a  A.  Rom.  538. 
powerful  diversion .  He  was  not  with- 
out hope  of  being  able,  in  case  he  could  have  an  op- 
portunity, in  the  first  consternation,  to  storm  some  part 
of  the  city,  of  drawing  the  Roman  generals  with  all 
their  forces  finom  the  siege  of  Capua,  to  the  relief  of 
their  capital ;  at  least  he  flattered  himself,  that  i(  for 
the  sake  of  continuing  the  siejge,  they  should  divide 
their  forces,  their  weakness  might  then  offer  an  occa- 
sion, either  to  the  Capuans  or  himself,  of  engaging 
and  defeating  them.  Kome  was  surprised,  but  not 
confounded.  A  proposal  bein^  made  by  one  of  the 
senators,  to  recall  aQ  the  armies  to  succour  Rome ; 
Fabius  declared,*  that  it  would  be  shameful  in  them 
to  be  terrified,  and  forced  to  change  their  measures 
upon  every  motion  of  Hannibal.  They  therefore  con- 
tented themselves  with  only  recalling  part  of  the  ar> 
my,  and  one  of  the  generals,  Q,.  Fulvius  the  procon- 
sul,* from  the  siege.  Hannibal,  after  making  some 
devastations,  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle  be- 
fore the  city^  and  tlie  consul  did  the  same.  Both  sides 
were  prepanng  to  si^alize  themselves  in  a  battl&  of 
which  Rome  was  to  be  the  recompense,  when  a  violent 
storm  obliged  them  to  separate.  They  were  no  sooner 
returned  to  their  respective  camps,  than  the  face  of 
the  heavens  grew  caim  and  serene.  The  same  inci- 
dent happen^  frequently  afterwards ;  insomuch  that 
Hannibal,  believing  that  tnere  was  somediin^  super- 
natural in  the  event  said,  according  to  Livy,  that 
sometimes  his  own  will,^  and  sometimes  fortune,  would 
not  suflbr  him  to  take  Rome. 

But  the  circumstances  which  most  surprised  and 
mtimidated  him,  was  the  news,  that  whilst  ne  lay  en- 
camped at  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  the  Romans  had 
sent  out  rapruits  for  the  army  in  Spain  at  another 
gate  ;  and  that  the  ground,  whereon  his  camp  was 
pitched,  had  been  sold,  notwithstanding  that  circum- 
stance for  its  full  value.  So  barefaced  a  contempt 
stung  Hannibal  to  the  quick ;  he,  therefore,  on  the 
other  side,  put  op  to  auction  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths 
round  the  Forum.  After  this  bravado,  he  retired,  and 
in  bis  march,  plundered  the  rich  temple  of  the  godd 
Peronia^* 


*  Liv.  l-,xxiii.  n.  4l-t-46. 1,  xzv.  n.  22. 1,  zzvi.  n.  5— !<(. 

*  Flagitjosum  esse  terreri  ac  circuawgi  ad  onaes  Anni- 
balls  cominuiatioa«s.    LUj,  xxvi.  n.  B. 

*  Audita  vox  Annlbalis  fertur,  PotiuiMUB  sidi  urbis  Ro- 
ne, modb  mentem  non  dari,  mod6  forumam.  Liv,  I.  xxtL 
n.  11. 

*  Feronia  was  the  soddeM  of  grores,  and  there  was  one, 
with  a  temple  in  it,  dedicated  to  her,  at  the  foot  of  ^e 
mountain  Soracte.  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  ^[rove  where 
the  ffoddess  was  worshipped,  sajra,  that  a  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered annually  to  her  in  it ;  and  that  her  votaries,  inspired 
by  thissoddess,  walked  unhurt  over  burning  coals.  There 
are  stiu  extant  some  medals  of  Augustus,  io  which  this 
goddess  is  represented  wkh  a  crown  on  her  head. 
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Ckpo^  llM»vl«ft  to  itMV;  hild  out  but  rmy  little 
]mgit.  After  that  such  of  its  senatofB  as  had  the 
chief  hand  in  the  revolt,  and  consequently  could  not 

Xt  any  quarter  &om  the  Romans,  had  put  thein- 
I  to  a  truly  tragical  death^^  the  city  surrendered 
It  discretion.  1^  success  of  this  siege,  which,  bv 
the  happy  consequences  wherewith  it  was  attended, 
prored  decisive,  and  fuUy  restored  to  the  Romans  their 
•aperiority  over  the  Carthaginians ;  displayed,  at  the 
fame  time,  bow  formidable  the  power  ot  the  Romans 
W18,*  when  thf^y  undertook  to  punish  their  periidious 
•Uies ;  and  the  feeble  protection  which  Hanmbal  could 
aflbrd  his  friends  at  a  time  when  they  most  wanted  it 

Tki  D00i  and  Death  0/ the  two  Seipht  in  Spain. 

The  face  of  afiairs  was  very  much 

A.  M.  379S.    changed  in  Spain.'    The  Carthag^n- 
A.  RooL  537.    ians  bad  three  armies  in  that  country ; 
one  commanded  by  Asdrubal^  the  son 
of  Gtsso ;  the  second  by  Asdrubaf,  son  of  Hamilcar ; 
and  a  udrd  under  Maoo,  who  had  joined  the  first  As- 
drabal.    The  two  Sapios,  Cneus  and  Publius,  were 
ibr  dividing  their  forces,  and  attacking  the  enemy  se- 
parately, which  was  the  cause  of  their  ruin.    They 
agreed  that  Cneus,  with  a  small  number  of  Romans, 
and  30,000  Celtiberians,  should  march  against  Asdru- 
bal  the  son  of  tiamilcar ;  whilst  Publius,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  forces,  composed  of  Romans  and  the 
Italian  allies,  should^advance  against  the  other  two 
generals. 

Publius  was  vanquished  first  To  the  two  leaders 
whom  he  had  to  oppose,  Masinisaa.  elate  with  the 
victory  he  had  lately  gained  over  Syphax,  i<Mned  him- 
self; and  was  to  be  soon  followed  by  Indibilis,  a 
powerful  Spanish  prince.  The  armies  came  to  an  en- 
gagement The  Komans  bein^  thus  attacked  on  all 
sides  at  once  made  a  brave  resistance  as  long  as  they 
had  their  general  at  their  head ;  but  the  moment  he 
fell,  the  few  troops  which  had  escaped  the  slaughter 
secured  themselves  by  fii^t 

The  three  victorious  armies  marched  immediately 
in  quest  of  Cneus,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
by  his  defeat  He  was  already  more  than  half  van- 
quished by  the  desertion  of  his  allies,  who  all  forsook 
him ;  ana  left  to  the  Roman  generals  this  important 
iostruction  ;^  viz.  never  to  let  their  own  forces  be  ex- 
ceeded in  number  by  those  of  foreigners.  He  guessed 
that  his  brother  was  slain,  and  bis  army  defeated, 
upon  seein  V  such  great  bodies  of  the  enemy  arrive. 
He  survived  him.  but  a  short  time,  being  killed  in  the 
engagement  These  two  great  men  were  ec^ually  la- 
mented by  their  citizens  and  allies ;  and  Spain  deeply 
felt  their  loss,  because  of  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  their  conduct  '     , 

These  extensive  countries  seemed  now  inevitably 
lost:  but  the  valour  of  L.  Marcius,*  a  private  officer 
of  tne  equestrian  order,  preserved  them  to  the  Romans. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  younger  Scipio  was  sent  thither, 
who  severely  revenged  the  death  of  his  father  and 

'  VHias  Yirius,  the  chief  of  thifcontpiracy,  after  having 
epreseated  to  the  Capuan  senate,  the  tevere  treatment 
whicfi  his  oountry  might  expect  from  the  Romans,  prevailed 
with  twenty-serea  senators  to  go  with  him  to  hu  own  house, 
where,  after  eatine  a  plentiful  dinner,  and  heating  themselves 
with  wine,  they  Jl  drank  poison.  Then  takinc  their  last 
ferewell,  tome  withdrew  to  their  own  houses,  others  stayed 
with  Varius ;  and  all  expired  before  the  gates  were  opened 
to  the  Romans.    £is.  U  xzri.  n.  13, 14. 

'  Confessio  expressa  hosti,  quanta  vis  in  Romanis  ad 
expetendas  pcsnas  ab  infkielibus  sociis,  et  quhm  nihil  in 
Aanibale  anxllii  ad  receptos  in  fidem  tuendos  esset.  Ltv. 
1.  xxri.  n.  16.  *  Liv.  I.  xxv.  n.  82 — S9. 

^  Id  quidem  eavendom  semper  Romanis  ducibus  ent, 
•xanplaqae  bee  ver6  pro  documentis  habenda.  Ne  iia 
exteniis  eredant  amdliis,  at  non  plus  sui  roboris  suamrnqne 
proprie  ▼iriom  in  cas*ris  habeant.    Idv.  I.  xxv.  n.  SS. 

^Be  attacked  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  divided  them- 
selves into  two  eampe,  and  were  secure,  as  tbev  thoufifat, 
A«m  any  immediate  attempt  of  the  Romans ;  killed  37/100 
^  Ihcm;  took  1300  prisoners,  and  hreusht  off  immcose 


uade,  and  iest«ed  the  aflhin  of  the  Romans  ki  SpttA 
to  their  fonner  flourishing  condition. 

The  i>0sl  and  Death  rf  JledrvhoL 

One  unforeseen  defeat  rained  all  A.  M.  37R8. 
the  measures,  and  blasted  all  the  A.  Rom.  642. 
hopes  of  Hannibal  with  regard  to 
Italy.*  The  consuls  of  this  year,  which  was  the 
eleventh  of  the  second  Punic  war  (for  I  pass  over 
several  events  for  brevity's  sake),  were  C.  Claudius 
Nero,  and  M.  Livius.  The  latter  had,  for  his  pro* 
vince,  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whefe  he  was  to  oppose 
Asdrabal,  who,  it  was  repotted,  was  preparing  to  pass 
the  Alps.  The  former  commanded  in  the  cocmtiy  or  the 
Bnitians,  and  in  Lucania,  that  is,  the  opposite  extremity 
of  Italy,  and  was  there  making  head  aaainst  Hannibal 

The  passage  of  the  Alps  gave  Asdrubal  very  liUlo 
trouble,  because  his  brotoer  had  cleared  the  way  lor 
him,  and  all  the  nations  were  disposed  to  receive 
him.  Some  time  after  this,-  be  despatched  couriers  to 
Hannibal,  but  thev  were  intercepted.  Nero  found  by 
their  letters,  that  Asdrdbal  was  lulstening  to  join  his 
brother  in  Umbria.  In  a  coiiiuncture  of  so  important 
a  nature  as  this,  when  the  sarety  of  Rome  lay  at  stake, 
he  thought  himself  at  libeity  to  dispense  with  the 
established  rale*  of  his  duty,  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  such  a  bold  and  unexpected  blow  ought  to  be 
struck,  as  might  be  capable  of  striking  tenor  into  the 
enemy ;  by  marching  to  join  his  oolleague,  in  order 
that  they  mi&ht  charge  Asdrabal  nnncpectedly  with 
their  united  forces.  This  design,  if  the  several  cir- 
cumstances of  it  were  thoroughly  examined,  should 
not  be  hastily  charged  with  impradence.  To  prevent 
the  two  brothers  from  joining  the  r  armies,  was  to 
save  the  state.  Very  little  would  be  hazarded,  even 
though  Hannibal  should  be  informed  of  the  absence 
of  the  consul.  From  his  army,  which  consisted  of 
42,000  men,  he  drew  out  but  7000  for  his  own  detac)^ 
ment,  which  indeed  were  the  flower  of  his  troops,  but| 
at  the  same  time,  a  y;ery  inconsiderable  part  or  them. 
The  rest  remained  in  the  camp,  which  was  advan- 
tageously situated,  and  strondy  tbitified.  Now,  could 
it  be  supposed  that  Hannibal  would  attack  and  force 
a  strong  camp  defended  b^  35,000  men? 

Nero  set  out  without  giving  liis  soldiers  the  least  no- 
tice of  his  design.  When  he  had  advanced  so  far  as 
that  it  might  be  communicated  without  any  dan^,  he 
told  them,  that  he  was  leading  them  to  certain  victory ; 
that,  in  war,  all  things  depended  upon  reputation ;  that 
the  bare  ramonr  of  their  arrival  would  disconcert  sH 
the  measures  of  the  Carthaginians;  and  that  the 
whole  honour  of  this  battle  w^d  fall  to  them. 

They  marched  with  extraordinary  diligence,  and 
joined  the  other  consul  in  the  night,  but  did  not  pitch 
separate  camps,  Uie  better  to  impose  upon  the  enemy. 
Tne  troops  which  were  newly  arrived^ined  those  of 
Livius.  The  army  of  Porcius  the  Pmtor  was  en> 
camped  near  that  of  the  consul,  and  in  the  morning  a 
council  of  war  was  held.  Livius  was  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  allow  the  troops  some  days  to 
refresh  themselves;  but  Nero  besought  him  not  to 
ruin,  by  delay,  an  enterprise  to  which  despatch  only 
could  give  success :  and  to  take  advantage  of  theerror 
of  the  enemy,  as  well  absent  as  present  This  advice 
was  complied  with,  and  accordingly  the  signal  ibr  bat- 
tie  was  given.  Asdrabal,  advancmg  to  Gs  foremost 
rs^s,  discovered,  bv  several  drcnmstances,  that  fresh 
troops  were  arrived;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
they  belonged  to  the  other  consuL  This  made  him 
coniecture  that  his  brother  had  sustained  a  considsra- 
ble  loss,  and,at  the  same  lime,  fear,  that  he  was  come 
too  late  to  his  assistance. 

After  meking  these  refleetions,  be  caused  a  retreat 
to  be  sounded,  and  his  army  began  to  march  in  great 


•  Polyb.  L  xi.  p.  ««— €86.    Lw,  I.  xxvu.  p.  86, »,  «• 
^  No  seneral  was  aUowad  to  leave  his  own  pn»fUiM,.li 
go  into  that  of  another. 


it 
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disoidcr.  NigM  ovirtaking  him,  and  his  gokiei  de» 
mae6ng,  he  was  uncertam  what  way  to  ^o.  He 
marched  at  landom,  along  the  banks  of  the  nver  M^ 
taiinia,^  and  waa  preparing  to  cross  it,  when  the  thiee 
annies  of  the  enemj  came  up  with  him.  In  this  ez- 
tzemity,  he  saw  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  avoid 
coming  to  an  engagement;  and  therefore  did  eveiy 
thin£  which  could  be  expected  from  the  presence  of 
minS  and  valour  of  a  great  captain.  He  seized  an 
advantageous  post,  and  drew  up  his  forces  on  a  nar- 
low  spot,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  posting 
Jus  left  wing  (the  weakest  part  of  his  army)  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  neither  be  attacked  in  front,  nor 
charged  in  flank ;  and  of  giving  to  his  main  battle  and 
li^t  wing,  a  greater  depth  than  front  After  this  hasty 
disposition  of  his  forces,  he  posted  himself  in  the  centre, 
•na  was  t&e  first  to  march  to  attack  the  enemyfs  left 
wing ;  well  knowing  that  all  was  at  stake,  and  Uiat  he 
must  either  conquer  or  die.  The  battle  lasted  a  l<Mig 
time,  and  was  obstinately  disputed  by  both  parties. 
Asdnibal,  especially,  signalized  himself  in  this  en- 
gagement, and  added  new  ^loiyto  that  he  had  already 
acquired  by  a  series  of  shinmg  actions.  He  led  on  his 
poldiers  tremhling  and  quite  dispirited,  against  an  ene- 
my superior  totEem  both  in  numbers  and  resolution. 
"Se  animated  them  by  his  words,  supported  them  by 
Jus  example,  and,  with  entreaties  and  menaces,  en- 
deavoured to  bring  badL  those  who  fled ;  till,  at  last, 
•eeins  that  victoiy  declared  for  the  Romans,  and  being 
nnable  to  survive  the  loss  of  so  manj^  thousand  men, 
who  had  quitted  their  country  to  follow  his  fortune, 
he  nuhed  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort, 
and  there  died  in  a  manner  worthy  the  son  of  Hamil- 
car,  and  the  brother  of  Hannibal 

This  was  the  most  bloody  battle  the  Carthaginians 
had  fou^t  during  this  war :  and,  whether  we  consider 
the  deam  of  the  general,  or  the  slaughter  made  of  the 
Carthaginian  forces,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  repri- 
sal for  the  battle  of  Caims.  The  Cartnaginians  lost 
55,000  men,  and  6000  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
Romans  lost  8000.  These  were  so  weary  of  killing, 
.that  some  persons  telling  livius,  that  be  might  very 
oasily  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  the  enemy  who  were 
flying:  It  U  jU,  says  he,  thai  tome  thmUd  twnive  in 
order  that  they  iniy  eorry  the  news  ^f  thin  deftai  to  the 
CeB/ikaginime. 

Nero  set  out  upon  his  march,  on  the  very  night  which 
followed  the  en^afiement  Through  every  place 
where  he  passed,  m  his  return,  shouts  of  joy  and  loud 
Bodamations  welcomed  him,  instead  of  those  fears 
and  uneasinesses  which  his  coming  had  occasioned. 
He  arrived  in  his  camp  the  sixth  day.  Asdrubal's 
head  being  thrown  into  the  camp  oi  the  Carthagi- 
nians, informed  Haimibal  of  his  brother's  unhappy 
fiUe.  Hannibal  perceived,  by  this  cruel  stroke,  the 
fortune  of  Carthage:  JXH  it  ooer,  says  he,'  IthaU  no 
longer  tend  tnumphant  mettaget  to  Carthage,  In  loting 
aSidnihal,  I  hone  lott  at  cnee  Si  myhope^  aU  my  good  for' 
tunei  He  afterwards  retired  to  the  extremities  of  the 
country  of  the  Brutians,  where  he  assembled  all  his 
forces,  who  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  sut>sist 
there,  as  no  provisions  were  sent  them  from  Carthage. 

Sdjpie  eonquert  aff  Spain,     It  appointed  Conttd^  and 
tout  into  Jifiiea.    Hannibal  it  reealled 

A.  M.  S799.        The  fate  of  arms  was  not  more 

JL  Rom.  643.    pro]Htious  ia    the  Cartha^nians    in 

Spain.'      The   prudent  vivacity  of 

j^oong  Scipio  bad  restored  the  Roman  aflairs  in  that 

0   *  Ifow  called  Metaro.   . 

*  Iloractt  makes  him  speak  thus,  in  (ha  tieautilul  ode 
where  this  defeat  ie  deecribed : 

Cartbagini  jam  kioo  ego  nuntios 
Mittam  superboft.    Oecidii,  occidit 
Spet  omnis,  etfortuna  nostri 
Nominis,  Asdrubale  iDterenmto.     Ub.  iv.  Od,  4. 
'  P<4yb.  1.  zi.  p.  6£0.  fr  1.  ziv.  p.  677—667.  and  1.  xv.  p. 
«B»-684.    Liv.r.xxviu.n.l-*4.16.88.4a-46.1.xxix«n. 
14-96.1.  XIX.  n.SO-681 


country  to  their  lorfncr  flonrisfainc  atale^  as  th0 

fious  slowness  of  Fabius  had'Eelbfe  done  in  Ivtty. 
he  three  Carthaginian  generals  in  Spain,  Asdrubal 
son  of  Gis^o^  Hanno,  and  Mago,  having  been  defeat- 
ed with  their  numerous  armies  by  the  Romans  in  se- 
veral engagements,  Scipio  at  last  possessed  himself  of 
Spain,  andsubjected  it  entirely  to  the  Roman  power. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Masinissa,  a  very  powerful 
African  prince,  went  over  to  the  Romans,  and  Sy« 
phax^  on  the  contrary,  to  the  Carthaginiaiis. 

Scipio,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  was 
declared  consul,  being  then  thirty  years  A.  M.  3600L 
of  age.  He  had  P.  Licinius  Crassus  A.  Rom.  644 
for  his  colleague.  Sicily  was  allotted 
to  Scipio,  with  permission  for  him  to  cross  into  Africa, 
if  he  round  it  convenient  He  set  out  with  all  ima^ 
ginable  expedition  for  his  province;  whilst  his  col- 
league was  to  command  in  the  country  whither  Han- 
nibal was  retired. 

The  taking  of  New  Carthage,  where  Scipio  had 
displayed  all  the  prudence,  the  courage,  and  capacity, 
which  could  have  been  expected  froin  the  greatest 
generals,  and  the  conquest  of  all  .Spain,  were  more 
Uian  sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name :  but  he  had 
considered  these  only  as  so  many  stepe  by  which  he 
was  to  cUmb  to  a  nobler  enterprise :  this  was  the  con- 
quest of  Africa.  Accordingly,  he  crossed  over  thither, 
and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  war. 

The  devastation  of  the  countrjr,  the  siege  of  Uticay 
one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Africa ;  the  entire  defeat 
of  the  two  annies  under  Sypbax  and  Asdnibal,  whose 
camp  was  burnt  by  Scipio ;  and  afterwards  the  taking 
Sypnax  himself  "prisoner,  who  was  the  most  powernS 
resource  the  Carthaginians  had  left;  all  these  things 
forced  them  at  last  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  peace. 
For  this  purpose  they  deputed  thirty  of  their  prind 
pal  senators,  who  were  selected  from  that  powerftd 
body  at  Carthage,  called  the  council  of  the  Aimdrvd. 
Being  introduced  into  the  Roman  general's  tent,  they 
all  tlvew  themselves  prostrate  on  the  earth,  (such  was 
the  custom  of  their  country),  spoke  to  him  in  terms  of 
great  submission,  accusing  Hannibal  as  4he  author  of 
all  their  calamities,  and  promising,  in  the  name  of  the 
senate,  an  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  the  Romans 
should  please  to  ordain.  Scipio  answered,  that  though 
he  was  come  into  Africa  not  for  peace,  but  cononesl, 
he  would  however  grant  them  a  peace,  upon  condition 
that  they  should  d^ver  up  all  tne  prisoners  and  de- 
serters to  the  Romans ;  that  they  should  recall  their 
armies  out  of  Italy  and  Gaul ;  should  never  set  foot 
again  in  Spain ;  should  retire  out  of  all  the  Islands  be- 
tween Italy  and  Africa ;  should  deliver  up  aU  their 
ships,  twenty  excepted,  to  the  victor;  should  give  to 
the  Romans  500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  300,000  of' 
bariey,  and  pay  15,000  talents ;  and  that  in  case  thev 
were  pleasea  with  these  conditions,  they  then,  be  aaia^ 
mi^ht  send  ambassadors  to  the  senate.  The  Cartha 
ginians  fei^ed  a  compliance,  but  this  was  only  to 
gain  time,  till  Hannibal  should  be  returned.  A  tmce 
was  then  granted  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  immedi- 
ately sent  deputies  to  Rome,  ana  at  the  same  time  an 
express  to  Hannibal,  to  order  his  return  into  AlHca. 

jEIe  was  then,  as  was  observed  be- 
fore, in  the  extremity  of  Italy.  Here  A.  M.  3808. 
he  received  the  orders  from  Car-  A.  Rom.  646. 
diage,  which  he  coukl  not  listen  to 
without  groans,  and  almost  shedding"  tears ;  and  was 
exasperated  almost  to  madness,  to  see  himself  thus 
forced  to  quit  his  prey.  Never  banished  man^  showed 
so  much  regret  at  leaving  lus  native  country,  as  Han- 
nibal did  in  going  out  of  that  of^  an  enemy.  He  often 
turned  his  eyes  wishfully  to  Italy,  accusing  gods  and 
men  of  his  misfortunes,  and  calung  down  a  tbousajMl 

*  Rard  quenquam  aUum  patriam  esi/ti  cautH  reUnqwem 
tern  magie  mathan  obiiett  ftnad^  fpum  AmeSbakm  hoKhtm 
terrd  exeedentem,  Reapexieae  Mgpe  Italim  iattoro,  H  deoe  Ae» 
mkneaque  aecmantemf  in  $e  quoqtie  ae  mntm  ^feiut  caput  as^ 
eratam,  Qu5d  non  craentum  ab  Cannansi  victorii  militsai 
Bomam  duxisset.    Liv.  L  xxx,  n.  SO. 
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eniMi^  »J9  livy,^  npon  htmMlf  ibr  not  hAvinf 
marehMlhufloldera  diracdy  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  3 
OuHUB^  whilst  tbej  were  still  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  hi  eitjzens. 

At  Rome,  the  Senate,  StemAj  dissatisfied  with  the 
etcuses  made  by  the  Carthaginian  deputies,  in  justifi- 
cation of  their  republic,  and  the  lidieiuoos  o^r  which 
diey  made  in  its  name,  of  adhering  to  the  treaU  of 
Lotalios ;  thought  proper  to  refer  fie  decision  or  the 
whole  to  Soipio^  wno,  being  on  the  spot,  could  best 
jod^e  what  conditions  the  welfare  of  the  state  required. 
About  the  same  time,  Octavins  the  pnetor  sailing 
fiom  Sicily  into  Africa  with  800  veaseis  of  burden, 
wu  ittacked  near  Carthaee  by  a  furious  storm,  which 
divpened  all  his  fled    Tae  citizens,  not  bearing  to 
tee  so  rich  a  prey  escape  them,  demanded  importu- 
Mteljr  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  might  sail  out  and 
Mze  it     The  senate,  after  a  ftint  resistance,  com- 
plied.   Asdrabal,  sailing  out  of  the  harbour,  seized  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Roman  ships,  and  brought  them 
Co  Carfliage,  althou  ^h  tiie  truce  was  still  subsisting. 

Scipio  sent  deputies  to  the  Carthaginian  senate,  to 
eompuin  of  this ;  but  they  were  little  regarded.    Han- 
Khu*B  approach  had  revnred  their  courage,  and  filled 
them  with  great  hopes.    The  deputies  were  even  in 
g«at  danger  of  bebg  ill  treated  by  the  populaca 
Ttiey  therefore  demanded  a  convoy,  which  was  grant- 
ed, and  accordingly  two  ships  of  the  republic  attended 
liienL      But  the  magistrates,  who  were  absolutely 
aoainst  peace,  and  determined  to  renew  the  war,  gave 
pnvate  orders  to  Asdmbal  (who  was  with  the  fleet  near 
Utiea,)  to  attack  the  Roman  galley  when  it  should 
arrive  in  the  river  Bragada,  near  the  Roman  oamp, 
wiiere  the  convoy  was  ordered  to  leave  them.    He 
obeyed  the  order,  and  sent  out  two  galleys  against  the 
ambassadors,  who  nevertheless  macra  their  escape,  but 
with  difficulty  and  dan^. 

This  was  a  fresh  subject  for  a  war  between  the  two 
nations,  who  now  were  more  animated,  or  rather  more 
exasperated,  one  against  the  other,  than  ever:  the 
Ronmns  from  a  desbe  of  taking  vengeance  for  so  black 
a  perfidy;  and  the  Carthagimans,  from  a  persuasion 
that  they  were  not  now  to  expect  a  peace. 

At  the  same  time  Laelius  and  Fulvius,  who  oarried 
(be  (all  powers  with  which  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  had  invested  Scipio,  arrived  in  the  camp,  accom- 
panied by  the  deputies  of  Carthage.  As  the  Cartha- 
£Ran8  had  not  only  infiinged  the  truce,  but  violated 
ue  law  of  nations,  in  the  person  of  the  Roman  ambas- 
ndors  •  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  thc^  should 
order  toe  Carthagintan  deputies  to  be  seized  by  way  of 
KpriaaL  However,  Scipio,*  more  attentive  to  what 
was  required  bj  the  Roman  jgenerosity,  than  by  the 
perfidy  of  the  Carthaginians^  in  order  not  to  deviate 
uom  the  principles  and  maxims  of  his  own  countiy- 
BKD,  nor  his  ovm  character,  dismissed  the  deputies, 
vitfaoat  ofl&ring  them  the  least  injury.  So  astonishing 
ui  instance  of  moderation,  and  at  such  a  juncture,  ter- 
lified  the  Carthaginians,  and  even  put  them  to  the 
blosh;  and  made  Hannibal  himself  entertain  a  still 
lugher  idea  of  a  general,  who,  to  the  dishonourable 
ptictiees  of  his  enemies,  opposed  only  a  rectitude  and 
greatness  of  soul,  that  was  still  more  worthy  of  admi- 
ntion  than  all  his  military  virtues.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal  being  stiongiT  impor- 
tooed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  advanced  forwara  ii^to  the 
coontry ;  and  arriving  at  Zama^  which  is  five  days* 
nurefa  fiom  Carthas;e,  ne  there  pitched  his  camp.  He 
tbeaee  sent  oat  spies  to  observe  the  position  of  the 
Romans.    Scipio  having  seized  these,  so  iarfimnpiu> 

*  Livysopposes,  however,  that  this  delay  was  a  capital 
Tor  in  naomhal,  which  he  nimself  afterwards  regretted. 

i.  IV.  p.  966.  edit.  Gtronov. 

^  <|aiba«  Scipio.  JEtd  ait  twdbeiami  moddjld^^mdttiam 
/at  gflHiiuia  m  Ugtdu  vUtaHtm  em< ;  tammtemhUneenuti' 
iMit  MMii  Rmnatu  nm  ama  wiinbut  mdSgmm  m  Uifatiih 
aM.    Liv.  1.  SEua,  tt. 


idling  tiiem,  only  commanded  them  to  be  led  alH>ut  the 
Roman  camp,  in  order  that  they  might  take  an  exact 
survey  of  it,  and  then  sent  them  back  to  Hannibal. 
The  latter  knew  veiy  well  whence  so  noble  an  assu- 
rance flowed.  After  the  strange  reverses  he  had  met 
with,  he  no  lonsf  r  expected  that  fortune  would  again 
be  propitious.  Whilst  every  one  was  exciting  him  to 
give  battie,  himself  only  meditated  a  peaceTlIe  flat- 
tered himself  that  the  conditions  of  it  would  be  mora 
honourable,  as  he  was  the  head  of  an  army,  and  as  the 
fate  of  arms  might  still  appear  uncertain.  He  there 
fore  sent  to  desire  an  interview  with  Scipio,  which  ac 
oordingly  was  agreed  to,  and  the  time  and  place  fixed. 

The  interview  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio  in  w^friea^ 
followed  hy  a  Battle, 

These  two  generals,'  who  were  not  A.  M.  3803b 
only  the  most  illustrious  of  their  own  A.  Rom.  547. 
age,  but  worthy  of  bein^  ranked  with 
t&  most  renowned  pnnces  and  warriors  that  had 
ever  lived,  having  met  at  the  pUce  appointed,  conti- 
nued for  some  time  in  a  deep  sdence,  as  though  they 
were  astonished,  and  struck  with  a  mutual  admira- 
tion at  the  sight  of  each  other.  At  last  Hannibal 
spoke,  and  after  having  praised  Scipio  in  the  most  art-  ^ 
ful  and  delicate  manner,  he  gave  a  veiv  lively  descrip-  - 
tion  of  the  ravages  of  the  war,  and  tne  calamities  m 
which  it  had  involved  both  the  victors  and  the  van- 
ouished.  He  coniured  him  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
dazzled  bv  the  splendour  of  his  victories.  He  repr^ 
sented  to  him,  that  how  successful  soever  he  miaht  have 
hitherto  been,  he  ought  however  to  be  aware  ^  the  in- 
constancy of  fortune ;  that  without  going  fiur  badL  for 
examples,  he  himself^  who  was  then  speaking  to  bim, 
was  a  glaring;  proof  of  this :  that  Scipio  was  at  that 
time  what  Hannibal  had  been  at  Thrasymenus  and 
Cannae ;  thki  he  ousht  to  make  a  better  use  of  oppoi^ 
tunity  ^n  himself  had  done,  by  consenting  to  a  peaciL 
now  It  was  in  his  power  to  propose  the  conditions  o? 
it  He  concluded  with  declaring,  that  the  CarthagU 
nians  would"  willingly  resign  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spam, 
and  all  the  islands  between  Africa  and  Italy,  to  the 
Romans ;  that  they  must  be  forced,  since  such  was 
the  will  of  the  goda^  to  confine  themselves  to  Africa ; 
whilst  they  shoukl  see  the  Romans  extending  tiieu 
conquests  to  the  most  remote  regions,  and  obliging  all 
nations  to  pay  obedience  to  their  laws. 

Scipio  answered  in  few  words,  but  not  with  less 
dignity.  ^  He  reproached  the  Caitha^nians  for  their 
peifidy,  in  plunoerine  the  Roman  guleys  before  the 
trace  was  »pired.  He  imputed  to  tiiem  alone,  and  to 
their  injustice,  all  the  calamities  with  which  the  two 
wars  h%d  been  attended.  After  thanking  Hannibal 
for  the  admonition  he  had  given  him,  with  regard  to  the 
uncertainty  of  human  events,  he  concluded  with  desir^ 
ing  him  to  prepare  for  batUe,  unless  he  chose  rather 
to  accept  of  the  conditions  that  had  been  already  pro- 
posM ;  to  which  (he  observed)  som^  others  woula  be 
added,  in  order  to  punish  the  Carthaginians  for  their 
having  violated  the  truce. 

Hannibal  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  accept 
these  conditions,  and  the  generals  left  one  another, 
with  the  resolution  to  decide  the  fiite  of  Carthage  by 
a  general  battie.  Each  commander  exhorted  his  troops 
to  fight  valtantiy.  Hannibal  enumerated  the  victories 
he  lud  gained  over  the  Romans,  the  generals  he  had 
slain,  the  armies  he  had  cut  to  pieces.  Scipio  repre- 
sented to  his  soldiere,  the  conquest  of  both  the  Spams, 
his  successes  in  Africa,  and  the  confession  the  enemies 
themselves  made  of  their  weakness,  bv  thus  comins 
to  sue  for  peace.  All  this  he  spoke  with  the  tone  ana  < 
air  of  a  conqueror.^  Never  were  motives  more  pow  • 
erful  to  prompt  troops  fb  behave  gallantiy.  This  day 
was  to  complete  the  glory^  of  the  one  or  the  other  ol 
the  generals;  and  to  decide  whetiier  Rome  or  Car* 
thage  was  to  prescribe  laws  to  all  other  nationa 

*  Polyb.  1.  zv.  p.  MM— 70S.    Liv.  I.  m.  a.  t9.  S6« 
^  Celsas  hsc  coipore .  vultuque  ita  hsto^  ut  ncisse  jaa 
orederssi  dicebat.    liv.  L  xix.  n.  9I, 
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I  iliall  not  inderUke  to  describe  the  order  of  the 
battle,  nor  the  valour  of  the  foroee  on  bolh  eideiw  The 
reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  two  such  expe- 
rienced generals  did  not  ibrget  any  circumstance  which 
could  contribute  to  the  victory.  The  Carthasiniana, 
after  a  very  obstinate  fight,  were  obliged  to  fly,  leaving 
S0,000  men  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  like  number 
of  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Romans.  Hannibal 
escaped  in  the  tumnlt,  and  entering  Carthage,  owned 
that  he  was  irrecoverably  overthrown,  ana  that  the 
citizens  had  no  other  choice  lefl  than  to  accept  of  peace 
on  any  conditions.  Scipio  bestowed  great  eulo^ums 
on  B!annibal,  chiefly  with  regard  to  his  ability  in 
takmg  advantages,  his  manner  of  drawing  up  his 
army,  and  givin^  out  his  orders  in  the  engagement : 
and  he  affirmed  uat  Hannibal  had  this  day  surpassed 
himself  although  the  success  had  not  answered  his 
falour  and  conduct 

With  regaird  to  himself,  he  well  knew  how  to  make  a 
proper  advantage  of  the  victory,  and  tiie  consternation 
wito  which  he  had  filled  the  enem^.  He  commanded 
one  of  his  lieutenants  to  march  his  land  army  to  Cai^ 
thage,  whilst  himself  prepared  to  conduct  'the  fleet 
thitner. 

He  was  not  far  from  the  city,  when  he  met  a  vessel 
covered  with  streamers  and  olive  branches,  bringing 
ten  of  the  most  considerable  persons  of  the  state,  as 
ambassadors  to  implore  his  clemency.  However,  he 
dismissed  them  witnout  making  any  answer,  and  bade 
them  come  to  him  at  Tunis,  where  he  should  halt 
The  deputies  of  Carthage,  tlurty  in  number,  came  to 
him  at  tne  place  appomted,  and  sued  for  peace  in  the 
most  submissive  terms.  He  then  callea  a  council 
there,  the  majority  of  which  were  for  razing  Carthage, 
and  treating  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  severity. 
But  the  consideration  of  the  time  which  must  neces- 
•aiily  be  employed  before  so  stronglv  fortified  a  city 
could  be  taken ;  and  Scipio's  fear,  lest  a  successor 
miffht  be'appointed  him  whilst  he  should  be  employed 
in  ue  siege,  made  him  incline  to  clemency. 

td  Peace  concluded  between  the  Cartkaginiana  and  the 
Ranuma,    The  end  of  the  second  Punic  War. 

*  The  conditions  of  the  peace  dictated  by  Scipio  to 
the  Carthaginians  were,  That  the  Carthaginians  should 
€onlmue  free^  and  preserve  their  laws,  their  terriiories, 
and  the  cities  they  possessed  in  »^frica  befire  the  war — That 
they  should  ddicer  up  to  the  Romans  ott  deserterSf  slaves, 
and  prisoners,  belonging  to  them;  all  their  ships,  except 
ten  triremes  ;  all  the  elephants  wHch  they  then  had,  and 
thai  they  shoidd  not  train  up  any  more  far  war^— That  they 
ohouldnot  make  war  out  of  •Africa,  nor  even  in  that  coim^ 
try,  wUhoid  first  obUdning  leave  fir  that  purpose  Jrom  the 
Roman  people — Should  restore  to  MasbUssa  every  thing 
of  which  they  had  dispossessed  either  him  or  his  anees' 
tors — Should  furnish  money  and  com  to  the  Roman  mm- 
Uaries,  till  their  ambassadors  should  be  returned  from 
Rome^Shouldpay  to  the  Romans  10,000  Euboie  talents* 
of  silver  in  fifty  onnvoi  payments :  and  give  100  hostages, 
who  should  be  nominated  by  Scipio.  Jind  in  order  that 
ihey  might  have  time  to  send  to  Rome,  he  agreed  to  grant 
them  a  truce,  upon  condition  that  they  shmdd  restore  the 
•hips  taken  during  the  former,  without  which  they  were 
not  to  expect  either  a  truce  or  peace. 

When  the  deputies  were  returned  to  Carthage,  they 
laid  before  the  senate  the  conditions  dictated  by  Scipia 

■  Polyh.  1.  XV.  704—707.    Liv.  1.  zxx.  n.  S6.  44. 
'  Ton  thousand  Attic  talents  make  30,000,000  French 
VMHiey.     Ten  thoiif  and  Euboie  talents  make  something 
more  than  28,033,000  livres ;  because,  according  to  Budeus. 
the  Euboie  talent  is  equivalent  but  to  fifty-six  minie  ana 
something  more,  whereas  the  Attic  talent  is  worth  sixty 
nine :  or  otherwise  thus  calculated  in  English  money : 
According  to  Budsus,  the  Euboie  talent  is    -  66  Mims 
56  Minn  reduced  to  English  money    -    -    •     176Z. 
Consequently,  10,000  Euboie  ulents  make  1,750,OOOL 
So  that  the  Carthaginians  paid  annually    -    36,0002. 
This  calculation  is  as  near  the  truth  as  it  can  well  be 
brought ;  the  Euboie  talent  being  something  more  than  66 


But  they  appeared  so  intolenUe  to  Gkms  tfnt  ikbg 
up,  he  maao  a  speech,  in  order  to  dissusyde  his  citiiens 
from  accepting  a  peace  on  such  shameful  tenns.  Han^ 
nibal,  provoke  at  the  calmness  with  which  such  an 
orator  was  heard,  took  Qisgo  by  the  aim,  and  drageed 
him  from  his  seajL  A  behaviour  so  outraeeous,  and  so 
remote  from  the  manners  of  a  five  city  liae  Carthage, 
raised  a  universal  murmur.  Hannibal  himself  was 
vexed  when  he  reflected  on  what  he  had  done,  and 
immediately  made  an  apology  for  it  Jis  I  leflj  nays 
he,  your  dty  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  did  not  return  to  it 
aU  after  tfirty-six  years*  absence,  I  had  full  leisure  to 
learn  the  arts  of  war,  and  flatter  myself  thid  J  have  anode 
sonu  unprovemaU  in  them,  Jis  fir  your  laws  and  ouo- 
toms,  it  isno  wonder  I  am  ignorant  t^  them,  and  Itkert' 
fore  desire  you  to  inetruct  me  m  them.  He  then  expati- 
ated on  the  indispensable  necessity  they  were  under  of 
concluding  a  peace.  He  added,  that  they  ought  to 
thank  the  gods  for  having  prompted  the  Romans  to 
grant  them  a  peace  even  on  these  conditions.  Ha 
pomted  out  to  them  the  great  importance  <^  their 
uniting  in  opinion ;  and  of  not  giving  an  opportunity, 
by  theur  divisions,  for  the  peoplq  to  take  an  aAir  of  this 
nature  under  their  cognizance.  The  whole  city  came 
over  to  his  opinion ;  and  accordingly  the  peace  was  ac- 
cepted. The  senate  made  Scipio  satisfaction  with  re- 
gard to  the  ships  reclaimed  by  hiro ;  and  after  obtaining  a 
truce  for  three  months,  they  sent  ambassadore  to  Rome. 

These  Carthaginians,  who  where  all  venereUe  lor 
their  yean  and  c&nitv,  were  admitted  unmefiiately  to 
an  audience.  AMrubal,  sumamed  Hoedus,  who  was 
still  an  irreconcilable  enemv  to  Hannibal  and  his  fao- 
tion,  spoke  first ;  and  after  having  excused,  to  the  beat 
of  his  power,  the  people  of  Carthage,  bv  imputing  the 
rapture  to  the  ambition  of  some  partibiuar  persons,  he 
added,  that,  had  the  Carthaeinians  listened  to  his  coun- 
sels and  those  of  Hanno,  they  would  have  been  able 
to  grant  the  Romans  the  peace  for  which  they  now 
were  obliged  to  sue.  But,'  continued  he,  wisdom  and 
prosperity  are  very  rarely  found  together.  The  Romma 
are  invincible,  because  thqf  nover  suffer  themseioes  fo  ha 
bUnded  by  good  fortune,  And  it  would  be  surprising 
should  they  act  othet^oise.  Success  dazzles  those  onhf  to 
whom  it  is  new  and  tmusual;  whereas  the  RooMmo  art 
00  much  accustomed  to  conquer,  that  they  are  elsiosC  tRsai« 
«t6fe  to  the  charms  of  victory;  and  it  maybe  soul  totkek 
glory,  that  they  have  extended  their  empire  in  some  niM- 
jure,  more  by  the  humanity  they  have  shown  to  the  cen- 
fticred,  than  by  the  conquest  itse{f.  The  other  ambas- 
Mdors  spoke  with  a  more  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  and 
represented  the  calamitous  state  to  which  Carthage 
was  going  to  be  reduced,  and  the  grandeur  and  power 
fi^m  which  it  was  fallen. 

The  senate  and  people  being  equally  inclined  to 
peace,  sent  full  power  to  Scipio  to  conclude  it ;  left  the 
conditions  to  that  general,  and  permitted  him  to  much 
back  his  army,  after  the  treaty  should  be  concluded. 

The  ambaasadora  desired  leave  to  enter  the  city,  to 
redeem  some  of  their  prisoners,  and  they  found  about 
MO  whom  they  desired  to  ransom.  But  toe  senate  aent 
them  to  Scipio,  with  ordera  that  they  should  be  teatoi^ 
ed  without  any  pecuniary  conaderation,  in  caae  & 
peace  should  l>e  concluded. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  the  return  of  their  ambasea* 
dore,  concluded  a  peace  with  Scipio  on  the  terms  he 
himself  had  prescribed.  They  then  delivered  up  to 
him  more  than  500  ships,  all  which  he  burnt  in  aght 
of  Carthave ;  a  lamentable  spectacle  to  the  iidiabitanta 
of  that  ilU&ted  city.  He  struck  off  the  heads  of  tiie 
alli^  of  the  Latin  name,  and  hanged  all  the  RomaA 
citizens  who  were  surrendered  up  to  him,  as  desertera. 


*  Rarb  simul  hominibus  bonam  fortunam  bonanKjue  i 
tem  dan  Populum  Romanum  eb  invictum  esse  qubd  va 
secundis  rebus  sapere  et  consulere  memineret.  Et  berclft 
mirandum  fuisse  si  aliter  facerent.  Ex  insolentia,  quihua 
nova  bona  ibrtnna  sit,  impotentes  latitin  insanire :  po|»uU> 
Romana  usitata  ac  Drop6  obsoleta  ex  victoriA  gaudia  i 
ac  plus  pen6  parcenao  vietii^qukm  vincendo^  inif>eriiuB 
isse.    Xio.  1.  xzx.  n.  42. 
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VThm  the  time  lor  the  fnt  pftyment  of  the  fint 
Cribate  impoeed  by  the  treetj  was  expired,  as  the  fonde 
of  the  govenuneot  were  exhausted  by  this  long  and 
eipemive  war ;  the  difficulty  of  levying  so  great  a  sum. 
threw  the  senate  into  deep  affliction,  and  many  could 
not  refrain  even  from  tears.  Hannibal  on  this  occasion 
is  ttid  to  have  laozhed :  and  when  he  was  reproached 
by  Aedroibal  Hibous,  for  thus  insulting  his  country 
ra  the  affliction  which  he  had  brought  upon  it,  Were 
il  pQ8$ibk,  says  Hannibali  for  my  heart  to  be  seen,  and 
thel  et  clearbf  ae  mif  countenance  ;  you  would  then  find 
that  thit  laughter  which  offends  to  muehj  fiowe  not  from 
on  iniemperaU  Joy,  but  from  a  mind  almott  distracted 
uUk  the  public  caiamities.  But  is  this  laughter  more 
wuuuonable  than  your  unbecommg  tears  7  Then,  then 
might  you  to  hmoe  wept,  wheu  your  arms  were  inglorious-' 
ly  (dkea  Jrvm  fou,  your  ships  b%tnU,  and  you  were  for^ 
ftuUm  to  engage  in  any  foreign  wars.  This  was  the  rnior- 
Id  blow  which  laid  us  prostrate.  We  are  sensible  qf  the 
mUU  cdamity,  so  far  only  as  we  have  a  personal  concern 
M  tt;  and  the  tossofour  money  gioes  us  the  most  pungent 
ssmw.  Hence  U  was,  that  when  our  dty  was  made  the 
spoil  of  the  victor  f  when  it  was  left  disarmed  and  do- 
Jenedess  amidst  so  many  powerful  nations  i^^^frica,  who 
had  at  that  time  taken  the  field,  not  a  groan,  not  a  sigh^ 
w«  heard.  But  now,  when  you  are  called  an  to  contribute 
kHvidually  to  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  state,  you  bewail 
end  lament  as  if  all  were  losL  Mas !  I  only  wish  that  the 
tnijeet  qf  this  da^s  grief  may  not  soon  appear  to  you 
lit  least  ofvour  misfortunes. 

Scipio,  alter  all  things  were  concluded,  embarked  in 
Older  to  return  to  Italy.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  through 
oowds  of  people,  wliom  curiosity  had  drawn  together 
tobeliold  bis  march.    The  most  magnificent  triumph 


the  efection  of  magistrates.  A  eentnry  of  young  men.* 
who  by  lot  were  to  give  the  first  vote,  which  generally 
directed  all  the  rest,  had  nominated  tWo  consuls.  On 
the  bare  remonstrance  of  Fabius,*  who  represented  to 
the  people,  that  in  a  tempest,  like  that  with  which 
Rome  was  then  struggling,  the  ablest  pilots  ought  U> 
be  chosen  to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  state ;  the  century 
returned  to  their  suffrages,  and  nominated  other  con* 
suls.  Polybius  infers,  that  a  people,  thus  guided  by 
the  prudence  of  old  men,  could  not  fail  of  prevailing 
over  a  state  which  was  governed  wlioUy  by  the  giddy 
multitude.  And  indeed,  the  Romans,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  wise  counsels  of  their  senate,  gained 
at  last  the  superiority  with  regard  to  the  war  consi- 
dered in  general,  though  they  were  d^eated  in  several 
particular  engagements ;  and  established  their  power 
and  grandeur  on  the  ruin  of  their  rivals. 

The  Interval  between  the  second  and  tkbri  Punic  Wars, 

This  interval,  though  considerable  enough  with 
regard  to  its  duration,  since  it  took  up  above  fifnr  years^ 
is  very  little  remarkable  as  to  the  events  whicn  relate 
to  Caithage.  They  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads ;  of 
which  the  one  relates  to  the  person  of  Hannibal,  and 
the  other  to  some  particular  difierences  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Masinissa  king  of  the  Numidians. 
We  shall  treat  both  separately,  but  at  no  great  length. 

• 

SECTION    I. — CONTOfUATION   OF  THS  HISTOET  OF 

HANNIBAL. 

When  the  second  Punic  war  was  ended,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  Scipio,  Hannibal,  am 
he  himseli  observed  in  the  Carthag^lian  senate,  was 


tfatt  Rome  had  ever  seen  was  decreed  him,  and  the  I  forty-five  years  of  age.     What  we  have  further  to 

say  of  this  great  man,  includes  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  years. 


nmame  of  Africanus  was  bestowed  upon  this  great 
naa ;  an  honour  till  then  unknown,  no  person  before 
him  having  assumed  toe  name  of 
A  M.  3804.  a  vanquished  nation.  Such  was 
A  Carth.  646.  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic 
A  Rom.  54S.  war,  after  having  lasted  seventeen 
AnL  J.  C.  800.    years. 

4  thort  Refteetkn  on  the  Gooemment  ofCarthagt  in  the 
Time  rfthe  second  Punic  War. 

I  shall  conclude  the  particulars  which  relate  to  the 
«road  Punic  war,  with  a  reflection  of  Polybius,  ^  which 
will  show  the  difference  between  the  two  common- 
wealths of  Rome  and  Carthage.  It  may  be  affirmed, 
b  some  measare^  that  at  the  be^^ing  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  m  Hannibal's  time,  Carthage  was  in 
ita  decline.  The  flower  of  its  youth,  and  its  sprightlv 
▼igpor,  were  ahread^  diminished.  It  had  begun  to  fall 
max  its  exalted  pitch  of  power,  and  was  inclining 
towards  its  ruin  ;  whereas  Rome  was  then,  as  it  were, 
n  its  bloom  and  prime  of  life,  and  swiftly  advancing 
to  the  conquest  of  the  universe. 

The  reason  off  the  declension  of  the  one,  and  the 
nie  of  the  other,  is  deduced,  by  Polybius,  from  the 
liferent  form  of  government  estabhshed  in  these 
cooinionwealths,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  oC 
At  Caitha^^  the  common  people  had  seized  upon 
&e  soverei^  authority  with  regard  to  public  afiairs, 
lod  the  advice  of  their  ancient  men  or  magbtratea  was 
po longer  listened  to:  all  afiairs  were  transacted  by 
iatrigae  and  calmL  To  take  no  notice  of  the  artifices, 
which  the  faction  adverse  to  Hannibal  employed,  dur- 
i^  the  whole  time  f  if  his  command,  to  perplex  him  ; 
the  itn^  instance  of  burning  the  Roman  vessels 
^OKkg  a  truce,  a  perfidious  action  to  which  the  com- 
mon people  compelled  the  senate  to  lend  their  name 
^  and  ssNstanoe,  is  a  proof  of  Polybhis*s  assertion.  On 
*  the  contrary,  at  this  very  time,  the  Romans  paid  the 
l^^est  rewd  to  their  senate,  that  is,  to  a  body  com- 
pMed  of  the  greatest  sages ;  and  theor  old  men  were 
■"toned  to  and  revered  as  oracles.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Roman  people  were  exceedingly  jealous  of 
^  aathority,  and  especially  in  whatever  related  to 

""  *  lib.  vi.  p.  488»  494. 


HanaiM  undertakes  and  eompldes  the  Reformation  oftka 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  the  Treaaury  qf  Carthage. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Hannibal,  at  least 
at  first,  was  greatly  respected  at  Carthage,  where  he 
filled  the  first  employments  of  the  state  with  honour 
and  apphiose.  He  headed  the  Carthaginian  forces  in 
some  wars  against  the  Africans :  **  but  the  Redmans, 
to  whom  the  very  name  of  Hannibal  gave  uneasiness, 
not  being  able  to  see  him  in  arms  without  displeasure, 
made  complaints  on  that  account,  and  accoroingly  he 
was  recalled  to  Carthage. 

On  his  retura  he  was  appointed  pretor,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  considerable  employment, 
and  to  have  conferred  ^reat  authority.  Carthage  is 
therefore  going  to  be,  with  regard  to  him,  a  new  mea- 
tre,  as  it  were,  on  which  he  will  display  virtues  and 
qualities  of  a  <]uite  diflerent  nature  from  tnose  we  have 
hitherto  admired  in  him,  and  which  will  finish  the 
picture  of  this  illustrious  man. 

Eageily  desirous  of  restoring  the  afiairs  of  his  af- 
flicted country  to  their  former  luippy  condition,  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  two  most  powerful  methods  to 
make  a  state  flourish,  were,  an  exact  and  equal  distri- 
bution of  justice  to  all  its  subjects  in  general,  and  a 
scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  management  of  the  public 
finances.  The  former,  by  preserving  an  equality 
among  the  citizens,  and  making  them  enjoy  such  a 
deli^tful,  undisturb^  libert^r,  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  as  fully  secures  their  honour,  their  lives,  and 
properties;  unites  the  individuals  of  the  common- 
wealth more  closely  together,  and  attaches  them  more 
firmly  to  the  state,  to  which  they  owe  the  preservation 
of  aU  that  is  most  dear  and  valuable  to  tnem.     The 

■  Liv.  1.  Txiv.  n.  8, 9. 

'  Quilibet  nautanim  rectonmique  tranquiJlo  man  gubar- 
aare  potest :  Ubi  ssva  orta  tempestas  m^  ac  tarbato  mari 
rapttor  vento  navis,  torn  viro  ^t  gubematore  opus  est.  Noa 
tranqoillo  navisamuB,  sed  jam  aliquot  procellis  wt^mom 
pooh  sumus.  Itaque  quit  ad  ffabomaoula  sedeat,  ~ 
curi  providandttm  ae  prscaveiidam  nobis  asU 

*  Com.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c.  7. 
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latter,  by  a  faithfiil  administration  of  tha  Doblic  reva- 
nuea,  suppliea  punctually  the  aevaral  wants  and 
necessities  of  the  state ;  keeps  in  reserve  a  nerer-fail- 
ing  resource  for  sudden  emereendes,  and  prevents  the 
people  from  being  burdenea  with  new  taxes,  which 
are  rendered  necessary  by  extravagant  profusion,  and 
which  chiefly  contribute  to  make  men  harbour  an 
aversion  for  the  government 

Hannibal  saw,  with  great  concern,  the  irregulaiities 
which  had  crept  equaUy  into  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  management  of  the  finances.  Upon 
nis  being  nominated  pnetor,  as  his  love  for  regulari^ 
and  order  made  him  uneasy  at  every  deviation  m>m  it, 
and  prompted  him  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
restore  it  |  he  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the  reforma- 
tion of  this  double  abuse,  which  drew  after  it  a  num- 
berless multitude  of  others,  without  dreadins  either  the 
animosity  of  the  old  faction  that  opposed  him,  or  the 
new  enmity  which  his  zeal  for  the  republic  must  ne- 
cessarily (£raw  upon  him. 

The  jud^  exercised  the  most  flagrant  extortion 
with  impunity.*  Thev  were  so  many  petty  tyrants, 
who  disposed,  in  an  aroitrary  manner,  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  citizens ;  without  there  being  the  least 

S»8sibilitv  of  putting  a  stop  to  Lheir  injustice,  because 
ey  held  theur  commissions  for  life,  and  mutually 
supported  one  another.  Hannibal,  as  proBtor,  sum- 
moned before  his  tribunal  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
bench  of  judges,  who  openly  abused  his  power.  Livy 
teUs  us  that  ne  was  a  qucstor.  This  officer,  who  was 
of  the  opposite  faction  to  Hannibal,  and  luul  already 
assumed  all  the  haughtiness  and  pride  of  the  judges, 
among  whom  he  was  to  be  admitted  at  the  expiration 
of  his  present  office,  insolently  refused  to  obey  the 
summons.  Hannibal  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  sufler 
an  affix)nt  of  this  nature  tamely.  Accordingly  he 
caused  him  to  be  seized  by  a  lictor,  and  brought  him 
before  an  assembly  of  the  people.  There,  not  satisfied 
with  directing  his  resentment  against  this  single  offi- 
cer, he  impeached  the  whole  bench  of  judges ;  whose 
bsupportable  and  tyrannical  pride  was  not  restrained 
either  by  the  fear  of  the  laws,  or  a  reverence  for  the 
magistrates.  And,  as  Hannibal  perceived  that  he  was 
heard  with  plea8ure,and  that  the  lowest  and  most  incon- 
siderable olthe  people  discovered,  on  this  occasion,  that 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  insolent  pride  of 
these  judm  who  seemed  to  have  a  design  upon  their 
liberties ; lie  proposed  a  law  (which  accordingly  pass- 
ed), by  whicn  it  was  enacted,  that  new  judges  nouLd 
be  cliosen  annually ;  with  a  clause,  that  none  should 
continue  m  office  beyond  that  term.  The  law,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  acquired  him  the  friendship  and 
«8teem  of  the  people,  drew  upon  him,  proportionably. 
the  hatred  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  grandees  and 
nobility. 

He  attempted  another  reformation,"  which  created 
nim  new  enemies,  but  f;ained  him  great  honour.  The 
public  revenues  were  either  squandered  away  bv  the 
negligence  of  those  who  had  the  management  of  them. 
or  were  plundered  by  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and 
the  magistrates ;  so  that  money  being  wanting  to  pay 
the  annual  tribute  due  to  tiie  Romans,  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  goinv  to  levy  it  upon  the  people  in  genenL 
Hannibal,  entering  into  a  long  detail  of  the  public 
tevennes,  ordered  an  exact  estimate  to  be  laid  before 
him ;  inauired  in  what  manner  they  had  been  applied ; 
the  employments  and  ordinary  expenses  of  the  state ; 
and  having  discovered,  by  this  inquiry,  that  the  public 
iunds  had  been  in  a  great  measure  embezzled,  by  the 
^ud  of  the  officers  who  had  the  management  of 
ihem ;  he  declared,  and  promised,  in  a  full  assembly 
of  the  people*  that  without  laying  any  now  taxes  upon 
private  men,  the  republic  should  hereafter  be  enabled 
to  pa^  the  tribute  to  the  Romans ;  and  he  was  as  pood 
as  his  word.  The  farmers  of  the  revenues,  whose 
plunder  and  rapine  he  ha^  publicly  detected,  having 
accustomed  themselves  hitherto  to  &tten  upon  the 
apoils  of  their  country,  exclaimed  vehemently  against 

*  lit.  L  zniiL  n.  46.  *  liv.U  xaiL  tu 4S,  47. 


these  regulations^'  as  if  their  own  property  had  been 
forced  out  of  their  hands,  and  not  the  sums  they  had 
plundered  ttom  the  public. 

TheReinaimdDmth^fHmmih&U 

^Tbis  double  reformation  of  abuses  raised  ^reat 
damours  against  HannibaL  His  enemies  were  writing 
incessantly  to  the  chief  men,  or  their  friends,  at  Rome, 
to  inform  them,  that  he  was  carrying  on  a  secret  in- 
telligence with  Antiochns,  king  of^Syria;  that  be 
frequently^received  courien  from  him ;  and  ttaX  this 
prince  had  privately  despatehed  agents  to  EUnnibal, 
to  concert  with  him  the  measures  for  carryins  on  the 
war  he  was  meditating :  tiiat  as  some  animab  are  so 
extremely  fierce,  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  tame 
them ;  in  like  manner  this  man  was  of  so  turbulent 
and  implacable  a  spirit,  that  he  could  not  brook  ease^ 
and  therefore  would,  sooner  or  later,  break  out  again. 
These  informations  were  listened  to  at  Rome :  and  as 
the  transactions  of  the  preceding  war  had  been  begun 
and  carried  on  almost  solely  by  Hannibal,  they  ap- 
peared the  more  probable.  However,  Scipio  strongly 
opposed  the  violent  measures  which  the  senate  were 
going  to  take  on  their  receiving  this  intelligence,  by 
representing  it  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  to  countenance  the  hatred  and  accusa- 
tions of  Hannibal's  enemies;  to  support,  with  their 
authority,  their  unjust  passions :  ana  obstinately  to 
persecute  him  even  in  the  very  heart  of  his  country ; 
as  though  the  Romans  had  not  humbled  him  suffi- 
dently,  m  driving  him  out  of  the  field,  and  forcing 
him  to  lay  down  his  arms. 

But  notwithstanding  these  prudent  remonstrancea 
the  senate  appointed  three  commissionere  to  so  and 
make  their  complaints  to  Carthage,  and  to  demand 
that  Hannibal  snould  be  deliver^  up  to  them.  On 
their  arrival  in  that  city,  thoua;h  other  motives  were 
speciously  pretended,  yet  Elannibal  was  perfectly 
sensible  that  himself  only  was  aimed  at  The  eve- 
ning being  come,  he  conveyed  himself  on  board  a 
ship  which  he  had  secretly  provided  for  that  purpose : 
on  which  occasion  he  bewailed  his  country's  mte  more 
than  his  own.  Sttphu  patruz  tnimn  quorum  *  erenfict 
mUeratus.  This  was  the  eiditn  year  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace.  The  nrst  place  he  landed  at 
was  Tyre,  where  he  was  received  as  in  his  second 
countrv,  and  had  all  the  honoura  paid  him  which 
were  Gue  to  his  exalted  merit 

After  staying  some  days  here,  he 
set  out  for  Antioch,  whidi  the  kins  A.  M.  381 1. 
had  lately  left,  and  from  thence  waited  A.  Rom.  556. 
upon  him  at  Ephesus.  The  arrival 
of  so  renowned  a  general  gave  great  pleasure  to  the 
king ;  and  did  not  a  httle  contribute  to  detennine  him 
to  engage  in  war  against  Rome  |  for  hitherto  he  bad 
appear^  wavering  and  uncertain  on  that  head.  In 
this  city  a  philosopher,*  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  orator  of  Asia,  had  the  imprudence  to  make 
a  long  harangue  before  Hannibal,  on  the  duties  of  a 
general,  and  the  rules  of  the  art-roilitery.  The  speech 
charmed  the  whole  audience.  But  Hannibal  beina 
asked  his  opinion  of  it,  /  hme  seen,  says  he,  many  «m 

doiards  in  my  life,  but  thU  exceeds  them  atl7 

« 

*  Turn  verb  uti,  quos  pa?erat  per  aliquot  anoos  paUicos 
peculatoi,  velut  bonis  ereptis,  non  forto  eorum  manibus 
exiorto,  infensi  et  trati,  Romanoa  in  Annihalem,  et  ipso* 
causam  odii  qfa«r«ntet,  inatigabant.    Lh. 

^Livi.l.niti.n.  45-40. 

*  It  ia  probable  that  we  should  read  sites, 

*  Cic  de  Oral.  U  ii.  D.  75,  76. 

^  Hie  P<mus  lUtere  rsspcmdisu  fertur,  vmUus  ss  d^Smm 
sates  smpe  vidisse :  8ed  qui  magis  ^umn  Pharmio  de&rutst 
wUsse  neminem,  Stob€Bus,  Serm.  hi.  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  matter :  *AvvtPai  ixoicss  IiummS  rtruf 
iwtxttpa^rroif  Brt  h  n^  ft&vog  orpanryh  ioriv,  fyAars, 
99nt^otv  ii^vtiTSv  cfvai  hHt  rffi  H  fpywv  litmtfUs  nrv  ht 
roirsit  hnciiiftiiv  fxMv.  L  e.  Hannibal  hearing  a  Stoio 
philosopher  undertake  to  prove  that  the  wise  man  was  t 
only  general,  lau|hed,  as  thinking  it  impossible  for  a  m; 
to  have  any  sldU  n  war  without  wriBg  bog  practised  iu 
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TlnCtftlM^iuaiw,  jwitlyfeftiuig  that  Htnmbal's 
esctM  would  oextainly  drair  upon  them  the  anoB  of 
the  RomaaB,  sent  them  adrice  that  Hannibal  was 
witiidiawQ  to  Antiochua.*  The  Romans  were  Teiy 
much  distoibed  at  this  news:  and  the  king  might 
have  tunied  it  extremely  to  nis  advtntage,  had  ne 
known  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it 

The  first  advice  that  Hannibal  gave  him  at  this 
time^'  and  which  he  frequently  repeated  afterwards, 
was,  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  the  war.  He  required 
100  ships,  eleven  or  1S,000  land  forces,  and  ofiered  to 
take  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  to  cross 
into  Arrica,  in  order  to  engase  the  Carthagirtians  in 
the  war,  and  afterwards  to  muie  a  descent  upon  Italy : 
daring  which  the  king  himself  should  remain  in  Greece 
with  m  arm^,  holding  himself  constantly  in  readiness 
to  ero«8  over  into  Italy,  whenever  it  should  be  thought 
eoDTenient  This  was  the  oidy  thins  proper  to  be 
done,  and  the  king  very  much  approved  the  proposal 
at  first 

Hannibal  thought  it  would  be  expedient  to  prepare 
bis  friends  at  Carthage,*  in  order  to  engage  them  the 
more  strongly  in  his  views.    The  transmitting  of  in- 
formation by  letters,  is  not  only  unsafe,  but  Uioy  can 
give  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  things,  and  are  never 
sufficiently  particular.     He  therefore  despatched  a 
trasty  person  with  ample  instructions  to  Carthage. 
This  man  was  scarce  arrived  in  the  city,  but  his  busi- 
Bess  was  suspected.    Accordingly,  he  was  watched 
ud  (bllowed :  and,  at  last  orders  were  issued  for  his 
MQig  seized.    However,  he  prevented  the  vigilance 
oTMs  eneimes,  and  escaped  in  the  night ;  after  naving 
fixed,  in  several  public  places,  papers  which  fully 
declared  the  occasion  of  his  journey.    The  senate 
tnmediatelj  sent  advice  of  this  to  the  Romans. 

VilUus,^  one  of  the  deputies  who  had 
A.  M.  3813.  been  sent  into  Asia,  to  inquire  into 
A.  Rom.  557.  the  state  of  affiurs  thero,  ana,  if  pos- 
sible, to  discover  the  real  designs  of 
Antiochus^  found  Hannibal  in  Ephesus.  1&  had 
many  conferences  with  him,  paid  him  several  visits, 
and  speciously  affected  to  show  a  particular  esteem 
for  him  on  aU  occasions.  But  his  chief  aim,  by  all 
this  Resigning  behaviour,  was  to  make  him  be  sus- 
pected, and  to  lessen  his  credit  with  the  king,  in  which 
he  succeeded  but  too  welL* 

"Some  authors  afiirm,  that  Scipio  was  joined  in 
this  einroassy ;  and  they  even  relate  the  conyersation 
vhich  that  general  had  with  Hannibal  They  tell  us, 
that  the  Roman  having  asked  him,  who,  in  his  opinion, 
was  the  greatest  captain  that  had  ever  lived ;  ne  an- 
t^^cnd,  Alexander  tne  Qreat,  because,  with  a  handful 
of  Macedonians,  he  had  defeated  numberless  armies, 
>od  carried  his  conquests  into  countries  so  very  re- 
niote,  that  it  seemed  scarce  possible  for  any  man  only 
V)  trayel  so  far.     Being  afterwards  asked,  to  whom  he 

Eve  the  second  rank;  he  answered,  To  Phyrrus, 
caose  this  king  was  the  first  who  understood  the  art 
of  pitching  a  camp  to  advantage ;  no  commander  ever 
made  a  more  judicious  choice  of  his  posts,  was  better 
iiuUed  in  drawing  up  his  forces,  or  was  more  dex- 
l^us  in  winning  the  affections  of  foreign  soldiers ; 

'  Tlttj  did  more,  for  they  sent  two  ships  to  pomie  Han- 
>hal,  ud  bring  him  back  ;  diey  sold  oflT  his  gooda,  rased 
Bs  house ;  and,  by  a  public  decree,  declariMl  him  an  exile. 
Such  was  the  cralitudo  the  Carthaginians  showed  to  the 
P*atest  general  they  ever  had.    Com.  iVq>.  tn  vita  San' 

*  Ur,  L  zxziv.  n.  00.  '  Ibid.  n.  61. 

*  Liv  zxxv.  n.  14.    Polyb.  1.  ui.  p.  166, 167. 

'  Polybius  represents  this  application  of  YilHas  to  Han- 
Bihal,  u  a  premeditated  design,  in  order  to  render  him  sus- 
P^ted  to  Antiochus,  became  of  his  intimacy  with  a  Ro- 
Baiu  Livy  owns,  that  the  affair  succeeded  as  if  it  had 
^^  diengned ;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  he  gives,  for  a  very 
<^v>ous  reason,  another  turn  to  tins  conversation,  and  saya^ 
thai  no  more,  was  intended  by  it,  than  to  sound  HanniMl, 
and  to  remove  any  fears  or  apprehenrions  he  mi^t  be  un- 
^  from  the  Roman*. 

'  Liv.  1.  zxxv.  D.  14.   Ptntarcfa  in  vitA  Flanmi. 


insomuch,  that  even  die  people  of  Italy  were  more 
desirous  to  have  him  for  their  governor,  thoush  i 
foreigner,  than  the  Romans  themselves^  who  haid  so 
long  l>een  settled  in  their  country.  Scipio  proceechng^ 
asked  him  next,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  third: 
on  which  Hannibal  made  no  scruple  to  assign  that 
mnk  to  himsel£  Here  Scipio  could  not  forbear  lau^^h- 
ing :  But  tsAof  wmdd  you  have  wtidj  continued  Scipio, 
had  you  conquered  me  ? — J  toould^  replied  Hannibal, 
have  ranked  myself  above  Alexander,  Phyrrue,  and  aU 
the  generate  the  world  ever  vroAuced.  Scipio  was  not 
insensible  of  so  refined  ana  deUcate  a  flattery,  which 
he  no  ways  expected :  and  which,  by  eiving  him  no 
rival,  seemed  to  insinuate,  that  no  captam  was  worthy 
of  being  put  in  comparison  with  him. 

The  answer,  as  told  by  Plutardi,''  is  less  witty,  and 
ndt  so  probable.  In  this  author,  Hannibal  gives 
Phyrrus  the  first  place,  Scipio  the  second,  and  himself 
the  third. 

'Hannibal,  seyisible  of  the  coldness  vrith  which 
Antiochus  received  him,  ever  since  his  conference* 
with  VilliuB  or  Scipio,  took  no  notice  of  it  for  some 
time,  and  seemed  msensible  of  it  But  at  last  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  come  to  an  explanation  with 
the  kmg,  and  to  open  his  mind  fireely  to  him.  Tha 
hatredf  says  he,  whieh  I  bear  to  the  Romane,  it  knoum  ia 
the  whote  worUL  I  bound  miifself  toil  bff  an  oath, from 
my  most  tender  infancy.  It  is  this  htOred  that  made  me 
draw  the  sword  against  Rome  during  thirtysix  years. 
It  is  thatf  whiehf  even  in  times  ofpeacej  has  caused  me  to 
be  driven  frwn  my  native  country ^  and  forced  me  to  seek 
an  asyhiM  m  yoitr  dominions.  For  ever  guided  and  fired 
by  the  same  passion,  should  my  hopes  be  frustrated  here^ 
I  wiU  fly  to  every  part  of  thegloie,  and  rouse  icp  otf  tU(- 
tions  against  the  Romans,  f  hate  them,  and  will  hate 
them  etemtdly ;  and  know  that  they  bear  me  no  less  ani' 
mosiiy.  So  long  as  you  shall  OnOnue  in  the  resoiuHon  to 
take  up  arms  against  them,  you  map  rank  Hannibal  in 
the  number  of  your  best  friends.  But  if  ether  couns^ 
incline  uou  to  peace,  I  declare  to  you,  once  for  aU,  address 
yourself  to  others  for  advice,  and  not  to  me.  Such  a 
speech,  which  came  from  his  heart,  and  expressed  the 
greatest  sincerity,  struck  the  king,  and  seemed  to 
remove  all  his  suspicions ;  so  that  he  now  resolved  to 
give  Hannibal  the  comnynd  of  part  of  his  fleet 

But  what  havoc  is  not  flattery  capable  of  making  in 
courts  and  in  the  minds  of  princes  !*  Antiochus  was 
told,  that  it  was  imprudent  tn  him  to  put' so  much  coi\fi,- 
dence  in  Hannibal,  an  exile,  a  Carthaginian,  whose 
fortune  or  genius  might  suggest  to  him,  m  one  day,  a 
thousand  different  projects :  that  besides,  this  very  fame 
which  Hannibal  had  acquired  in  war,  and  wlich  he 
considered  as  his  peculiar  inheritance,  was  too  great  fot 
a  man  who  fought  only  under  the  ensigns  qf  another; 
that  none  but  the  king  ought  to  be  the  general  and  eon* 
duetor  of  the  war ;  md  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
draw  upon  himself  alone  the  eyes  and  attention  of  a& 
men  ;  whereas,  shmdd  Hannibal  be  employed,  he  (a  /o- 
reigner)  would  have  the  glory  of  all  the  successes  ascribed 
to  Mm, — JVo  minds,  saysLivy,*®  on  this  occasion,  are 
more  susceptible  of  envy,  than  those  whose  merit  is  below 
their  birth  and  dignity ;  such  persons  always  Marring 
virtue  and  worth  in  others,  for  this  reason  done,  beemtse 
they  are  strange  and  fer^n  to  themselves.  This  ob- 
servation was  fully  verified  on  this  occasion.  Antio* 
chus  had  been  taken  on  his  weak  side ;  a  low  and 
sordid  jealousy,  which  is  the  defect  and  characteristic 
of  little  minds,  extinguished  every  generous  sentiment 
in  that  monarch.  Hannibal  was  now  slighted  and  lakl 
aside :  however,  he  was  greatly  revenged  on  Antio- 
chus, by  the  ill  success  this  prince  met  with;'  and 
showed  how  unfortunate  that  king  is  whose  soul  is 
accessible  to  envy,  and  his  ears  open  to  the  poisonoui 
insinuation  of  flatterers.  ^ 

*  Plut.  in  Phyrro.  p.  687.  •  Liv.  lib.  xxxv.  a.  19. 

•  Liy.  I.  XXXV.  n.  4%  43. 

^*  Nulla  ingenia  tarn  prona  ad  invidiam  suBt,qulim  eonn^ 
qui  gonna  ac  fortonaro  suara  animis  Bon  asquaat:  Quia 
virtutem  et  bonum  alienum  odernnt. 
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la  a  oouncfl  held  mm&  time  after,^  to  wfaich  Hamu- 
Kal,  for  fonn'fl  nke,  wu  admitted,  he,  when  it  came 
to  hia  turn  to  apeak,  endeaTourad  chiefly  to  prove, 
•oat  Philip  of  Macedon  ought,  on  any  terms,  to  be 
engaged  to  fonn  an  idhance  with  Antiochua,  which 
waa  not  ao  difficult  aa  might  be  imagined.  WUk  re- 
gardf  aaya  Hannibal,  to  the  operaHona  of  the  tpor,  / 
adhere  immovably  to  my  firH  opinion;  and  had  tiqr 
eomueie  been  Uetened  to  before,  Tuecany  and  Liguria 
wndd  noa>  be  oUin  a  ftame ;  and  HanntM  (a  naau 
that  etrikee  terror  into  the  Rommu)  in  Italy,  Thoughl 
•AottU  not  be  very  we/Z  ekiUed  a$  to  other  maUere,  yet  the 
good  and  iU  evceese  I  hate  met  with  must  neeeetarily 
MM  titttght  me  sufficiently  how  to  carry  on  a  war  ageinst 
the  Romans.  J  have  wihing  now  in  my  power,  but  to 
gioe  you  my  counsel,  and  qffer  you  my  service.  May  the 
gods  gioe  success  to  all  your  underteidngs !  Hannibal's 
•peech  was  received  with  applause,  Imt  not  one  of  his 
counsels  was  put  in  execution. 

Antioehus,  wiposed  upon  and  lulled  asleep  by  his 
flatterers,  remained  quiet  atEphesus,  after  the  Romans 
had  driven  him  out  of  Greece^'  not  once  «magining 
that  they  would  ever  invade  his  dominions.  Hanni- 
bal, who  was  now  restored  to  favour,  was  for  ever 
assuring  him,  that  the  war  would  soon  be  removed 
into  Asia,  and  thai  he  would  soon  see  the  enemy  at 
his  gates:  that  be  must  resolve,  either  to  abdicate  his 
throne,  or  oppose  vigourouslv  a  people  who  grasped 
at  the  empire  of  the  world.  This  discourse  awdi^ed, 
in  some  htUe  measure,  the  king  but  of  his  lethargy, 
and  prompted  him  to  make  some  weak  effi>rts.  But, 
as  his  conduct  was  unsteady,  after  sustaining  a  great 
many  considerable  losses,  he  was  forced  to  terminate 
the  war  by  an  ignominious  peace ;  one  of  the  articles 
of  which  was,  that  he  should  deliver  up  Hannibal  to 
the  Romans.  However,  the  latter  did  not  give  him 
opportunity  to  put  it  in  execution,  but  retired  to  the 
island  of  Crete,  to  consider  there  what  course  it  would 
be  best  for  him  to  take. 

The  riehee  he  had  brought  along  with  him,  of  which 
the  people  of  the  island  got  lome  notice,  had  like 
to  have  proved  his  ruin.'  Hannibal  was  never  want^ 
inv  in  stratagems,  and  he  had  occasion  to  employ  them 
IK^,  to  save  both  himself  and  hia  treasure.  He  filled 
several  vessels  with  molten  lead,  the  lops  of  which  he 
just  covered  over  with  aold  and  silver.  These  he  de- 
poeited  in  the  temple  oTl^ana,  in  presence  of  several 
Cretans,  to  whose  nonesty,  he  said,  he  confided  all  his 
treasure.  A  strong  guard  was  then  posted  round  the 
temple,  and  Hanmballeft  at  full  liberty,  from  a  suppo- 
sition that  his  riches  were  secured.  But  he  had  con- 
cealed them  in  hollow  statues  of  brass,*  which  he  al- 
ways carried  along  witl^him.    And 

A.  M.  3820.    then,  embracing  a  iavourable  opportu- 
A  Rom.  564.    nity  to  make  his  escape,  he  flea  to  the 
court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.* 

It  appears  fix>m  history  that  he  made  some  stay  in 
tlie  court  of  this  prince,  who  soon  engaged  in  war  with 
Eumenes  king  of  Perg^mus,  a  pro&sed  friend  to  the 
Romana  By  means  of  Hannibal,  the  troops  of  Pru- 
sias gained  several  victories  both  by  land  and  sea. 

He  employed  a  stmtagem  of  an  extraordinary  kind 
m  a  sea^fi^^ht*  As  the  enemy's  fleet  consisted  of  more 
^ps  than  his,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  put  into 
earthen  vessels  all  kinds  of  serpents,  and  ordered  these 
vessels  to  be  thrown  into  the  enemy's  ships.  His  chief 
aim  was  to  deatroy  Eumenes ;  and  for  that  purpose  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  find  out  what  ship  he  was  on 
board  of.  This  Hannibal  discgvered  by  sending  out 
a  boat,  upon  pretence  of  conveying  a  letter  to  him. 
Having  gained  liis  point  thus  far,  he  ordered  the  com- 
manders of  the  respective  vessels  UTdirect  their  attack 
principally  against  Eumenes's  ship.     They  obeyed, 

*  liv.  I.  xxzvi.  n.  7.  '  Ibid.  I.  zxzn.  n.  41. 

*  Cornel.  Nop.  in  Annib.  c.  9, 10.    Justin.  1.  xzxii.  c.  4. 
^  These  statues  were  throws  out  by  him,  in  a  place  of 

public  retort,  as  thinss  of  tittle  f  slue.     C«m,  Nep, 

*  ComeL  Nep.  in  Annib.  c.  10, 11.    Justin.  1.  xxzii.  c.  4. 

*  Justin.  L  xxxii.  c.  4.    Gomel.  Nep.  in  vit.  Annib. 


and  woald  have  taken  it,  hid  he  not  oottMilad  hia  por- 
auera.  The  real  of  the  ships  of  Pergamua  austamed 
the  fight  with  great  vigour,  till  the  earthen  veaaela  had 
been  thrown  into  them.  At  first  they  only  laoEbod  at 
thia,  and  were  very  mudi  surprised  to  find  8u<m  wea- 
pona  employed  against  them.  But  when  they  aaw 
themselves  surroimded  with  the  serpents,  which  darted 
out  of  these  vessels  when  they  flew  to  piecesi  thev  were 
seized  with  dread,  retired  in  disorder,  and  yielded  the 
victory  to  the  enem^. 

Services  of  so  important  a  nature 
seemed  to  secure  for  ever  to  Hannibal  A,  M.  382S. 
an  undisturbed  asylum  at  that  prince's  A.  Rom.  566. 
court.*  However,  the  Romans  would 
not  suffer  him  to  be  easy  there,  but  deputed  CL  Fla- 
minius  to  Prusias,  to  complain  cif  the  protectioo  he  gave 
Hannibal  The  latter  easily  guessed  the  motive  of 
this  embassy,  and  therefore  did  not  wait  till  his  ene- 
mies had  an  opporttmity  of  deliveiins  him  up.  At  first 
he  attempted  to  secure  himself  by  iwit ;  but  perceiv- 
ing that  tne  seven  secret  outlets,  which  he  had  contrived 
in  his  palace,  were  all  seized  by  the  soldiers  of  Prusias, 
who,  by  perfidiously  betraying  his  guest,  was  desirous 
of  making  his  court  to  the  Romans ;  he  ordered  the 
poison,  which  he  had  long  kept  for  this  melancholy 
occasion,  to  be  brought  him ;  and  taking  it  in  his  band^ 
Let  us,  says  he,  free  the  Romans  from  the  dttgirfct  with 
which  they  have  so  long  been  tortured,  since  they  htsoe  nol 
patience  to  wait  for  an  oldman^s  death.  The  tidary  winch 
Flaminius  gains  over  a  man  disarmed  and  betrayed,  will 
not  do  him  much  honour.  This  single  day  will  oe  a  last- 
ing testimony  of  the  great  degeneracy  of  the  Romans, 
Their  fathers  sent  notice  to  Pyrrkus,  to  desire  he  would 
beware  of  a  traitor  who  intended  to  poison  km,  astd  thai 
at  a  time  when  this  prince  was  at  war  with  tkem  in  the 
very  centre  of  Italy  ;  but  their  sons  haoe  deputed  a  person 
of  consular  dignity  to  spirit  up  Prusias,  impisusly  to  mar- 
der  one  who  is  not  only  his  friend  but  his  guest.  After 
calling  down  curses  upon  Prusias,  and  having  invoked 
the  gods,  the  protectors  and  avengen  of  the  aacred 
ri^ts  of  hospitality,  he  swallowed  the  poison,*  and 
died  at  seventy  years  of  age. 

TUs  year  was  remarkable  for  the  death  of  three 
great  men,  Hannibal,  PhilopoBmen^  and  ScipiO|  who 
bad  this  in  common,  that  they  all  died  out  of  their  na- 
tive countriea,  by  a  death  little  correapondent  to  the 
gloiy  of  their  actions.  The  two  first  died  by  poison : 
Hannibal  bein^  betrayed  by  his  host ;  and  Phdopcomen 
being  taken  pnsoner  in  a  battle  against  the  Measenl- 
ans,  and  thrown  into  a  dimgeon,  was  forced  to  swallow 
poison.  As  to  Sdpio,  he  banished  himself,  to  avoid  an 
unjust  prosecution  which  was  carried  on  against  him 
at  Rome,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  kind  of  obscurity. 

The  Character  and  Eulogium  of  Hannibal, 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  for  representing  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Hannibal,  who  reflected  ao  much 
glory  on  (jarthage.  But  as  I  have  attempted  to  draw 
his  character  elsewhere,'  and  to  give  a  just  idea  of  him, 
by  making  a  comparison  between  him  and  Sdpio,  I 
think  myself  dispensed  fixMn  g^vii^  his  eulogiam  at 
large  in  this  place. 

Persons  wno  devote  themselves  to  the  proiession  of 
arms,  cannot  spend  too  much  time  in  the  stndy  of  this 
great  man,  who  is  looked  upon,  by  the  beat  judges,  mn 
tne  most  complete  geneml,  in  almost  every  respect 
that  ever  the  world  produced. 

*Liv.  1.  zxziz.  n.  61. 

*  Plutarch,  according  to  his  custom,  assigns  hin  th 
difierent  deaths.    Some,  savs  he,  relate,  that  havmg 


ped  his  cloak  about  hia  neck,  he  ordered  his  sermt  to  Ex 
nis  knees  against  his  buttock8,^nd  nut  to  leave  twidtin^  till 
he  had  strangled  him.  Others  say,  that,  in  imitation  of 
Themistocles  ^and  Midas,  he  drank  Suirs  blood.  Liry  tells 
UP,  that  Hannibal  drank  a  poi«on  which  he  always  carried 
alxNit  him ;  and  taking  the  cop  into  his  hands,  cned,  MJei  mo 
free.  4^,    In  vita  FlamniaL 

*  Vol.  u.  Of  the  method  ef  Studying  and  Teadung  th» 
BeUes  Lettras. 
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IM^^die  w1iol«  MreDtaoi  yetn  that  the  war  laatody 
IwoeiTon  oidy  are  objected  to  him:  Pint,  hie  Dot 
BMicUng;  immediately  after  the  battle  of  CamuB,  his 
vidofioQ0  anny  to  Rome,  in  oider  to  besiege  that  city : 
Secondly,  hia  aufieriiig  their  courage  to  be  softened 
uid  eaervated,  duiinfi  their  winter-quarten  in  Capua : 
cnora.  which  only  show  that  great  men  are  not  so  in 
all  thuig^:  svmiiii  enibn  nait,  kcmkiet  famai;*  and 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  panly  excused. 

But  tnen,  for  these  two  errors,  what  a  multitude  of 
■faming  qualities  appears  in  Hannibal !    How  ezten- 
Bve  were  his  views  and  desifijns,  even  in  his  most  ten^ 
der  years!  What  greatness  ensoul!  What  intrepidity  f 
What  presence  oTmind  must  he  have  possesseo,  to  oe 
able,  even  in  the  fixe  and  heat  of  action^  to  turn  every 
thing  to  advantage !   With  what  surprising  address 
muathe  have  manaeed  the  minds  of  men,  that,  amidst 
so  ^eat  a  vaiiety  otnations  which  composed  lus  army, 
who  often  were  m  wont  both  of  money  and  provisions, 
>  his  camp  was  not  once  disturbed  with  any  msurrec* 
tioo,  either  against  himself  or  any  of  his  geneiab! 
With  what  equity,  what  moderation,  most  he  have  be- 
haved towards  his  new  allies,  to  have  prevailed  so  far 
as  to  attach  them  inviolably  to  his  seiVice,  though  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  them  sustain 
almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war,  bv  quarieiing  his 
anny  upon  them,  and  levying  contributions  in  their 
aevoal  countries !  In  short,  how  fruitful  mus^he  have 
been  in  expedients,  to  be  able  to  cany  on  for  so  many 
jreaiB,  a  war  in  a  remote  country,  in  siMto  of  the  violent 
oppoeition  made  by  a  powerful  &ction  at  home,  which 
nrased  Um  supplies  c^  every  kind,  and  thwarted  him 
Oft  all  occasions !   It  may  be  afiirmed,  that  Hannibal, 
daring  the  whole  series  of  this  war,  seemed  the  o»ly 
prop  of  the  state,  and  the  soul  of  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Carthaginians,  who  could  never  believe 
IheinselTee  conquered  till  Hannibal  confessed  that  he 
kimaelf  was  so. 

But  our  acquaintance  with  Hannibal  will  be  very 
imperfect,  if  we  consider  him  only  at  tbeiiead  of  ar^ 
■sea.  The  particulars  we  learn  from  history,  concern- 
ing the  secret  intelligence  he  held  with  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon ;  the  wise  counsels  he  gave  to  Antiocnus,  king 
of  Syria ;  the  double  reformation  he  introduced  in  Car- 
thage, wi^  resard  to  the  management  of  the  public 
revenues  and  Uie  administration  of  justice,  prove,  that 
he  was  a  groat  statesman  in  eveiy  respecL  So  supe- 
lior  and  universal  was  his  genius,  that  it  took  in  all 
parts  of  government;  and  so  great  were  his  natural 
abilities,  that  he  was  capable  of  acquitting  himself  in 
al]  the  various  functions  of  it  with  glory.  Hannibcd 
shone  as  oonspicn<^sly  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field ; 
equally  able  to  fill  the  civil  as  the  military  employments. 
In  a  word,  he  united  in  his  own  person  the  different 
talents  and  merits  of  all  professions,  the  sword,  the 
gown,  and  the  financea. 

He  had  some  lei^ine ;  and  though  he  was  so  much 
emplojred  in  milituy  labours,  and  engaged  in  so  many 
w^rs,  he,  however,  found  some  leisure  to  devote  to 
hter^ure^*  Several  smart  repartees  of  HannibaL 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  show  that  he  had 
a  great  ftmd  of  natural  wit;  and  this  he  improved  by 
the  most  polite  education  that  could  be  bestowed  at 
(hat  time,  and  in  such  a  republic  as  Carthage.  He 
spoke  Oreek«tolerahly  well,  and  even  wrote  some 
books  in  that  ]stna;tta^  Hu  preceptor  was  a  Lace- 
dKmofiiui,  nsuned  ^silus,  who  with  Fhileniu^  an- 
other Lacedaemonian,  accompanied  him  in  all  his  ex- 
peditions. Both  these  undertook  to  write  the  history 
of  this  renowned  warrior. 

With  regard  to  his  religion  and  moral  conduct,  he 
WIS  not  ahoijether  so  profligate  and  wicked  as  he  is 
^presented  by  Livy:"  "cruel  even  to  inhumanity, 
more  perfidious  than  a  Carthaginian ;  regardless  or 

■QaintiL  [  ~  ]* 

*  Aiqii0  hie  tantos  vir,  tantisqae  beUis  diitrictus.  non-ni- 

h3  temporis  cribuit  liueris,  he    Corn.  iVcp.  in  vUA  Anmib, 

cap.  19L 
'Lib.axLn.4. 


troth,  of  probity,  of  the  sacred  ties  of  oaths ;  fearless  of 
the  gods,  and  utterly  void  of  religion.'^  InkummiM  cm* 
ddiUu,  peffidkmiphuqium  Funics  ;  nUtU  verif  ntAt/  ssne- 
K,  ntitf us  de^Mi  mehtSj  nuUtnn  jutfunmdumy  nuUa  rtUgio. 
According  to  Polvbius,'*  he  rejected  a  barbarous  pro- 
posal that  was  mane  him  before  he  entered  Italy,  which 
was  to  eat  human  flesh,  at  a  time  when  his  army  was 
in  absolute  want  of  provisions.  Some  years  after,'  so 
far  fiom  treating  witn  barbarity,  as  he  was  advised  to 
do,  the  dead  twdy  of  Sempronius  Gracchus,  which 
Mago  had  sent  him ;  he  caused  his  faneral  oUwquies 
to  be  solemnized  in  presence  of  the  whole  army.  We 
have  seen  him,  on  many  occasions,  evince  the  bluest 
reverence  for  the  gods ;  and  Justin,*  who  copied  Tro- 
sus  Pompeius,  an  author  worthy  of  credit,  observes, 
mat  he  always  showed  uncommon  moderation  and 
continence  with  regard  to  the  great  number  of  women 
taken  bv  him  during  the  coofseof  solongawar;  inso- 
much that  no  one  would  have  imagined  he  had  boen 
bom  in  Africa,  where  incontinence  is  the  predominant 
vice  of  the  country.  FudictHamque  eum  tmUmn  inler 
tat  et^ivaa  habvisae,  ut  m  *AfricA  nahan  quMs  turareL 

His  disregard  of  wealth,  at  a  time  when  he  had  so 
many  opportunities  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plunder 
of  the  cities  he  stormed  and  the  nations  he  subdued, 
shows  that  he  knew  the  trae  and  genuine  use  which  a 
general  ought  to  make  of  riches,  vUi.  to  gain  the  afieo- 
tion  of  his  soldiers,  and  to  attach  his  allies  to  his  intei^ 
est,  by  diflfusing  his  beneficence  on  proper  occasions, 
and  not  being  sparing  in  his  rewards:  a  quality  very 
essential,  and  at  the  same  time  as  uncommon  in  a 
commander.  The  only  use  Haimibal  made  of  money 
was  to  purchase  success ;  firmly  persuaded,  that  a  maa 
who  is  at  the  head  of  afiairs  is  sufficiently  recompensed 
by  the  glory  derived  fix)m  victory. 

He  always  led  a  very  regular,  austere  life  :*  and  evhi 
in  times  of  peace,  and  in  Uie  midst  of  Carthage,  when 
he  was  bvested  with  the  first  dignity  of  the  oty,  w« 
are  told  that  he  never  used  to  rechne  nimself  on  a  bed 
at  meals,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  ages,  and  that  he 
drank  but  very  little  wine.  So  regular  and  uniform 
a  life  may  serve  as  an  illustrious  example  to  our  com- 
manders, who  often  include,  among  the  priviieges  of 
war  and  the  duty  of  officers,  the  keeping  of  splendid 
tables,  and  living  luxuriously. 

I  do  not,  however,  pretend  altogether  to  exculpate 
Hannibal  from  all  the  errors  with  which  he  is  charged. 
Though  he  possessed  an  assemblage  of  the  most  ex- 
alted qualities,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  had 
some  httle  tincture  of  the  vices  of  his  country ;  and  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  excuse  some  actions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  Polybius  observes,*  that  Han- 
nibal was  accused  of  avarice  in  Cartilage,  and  of 
cruelty  in  Rome.  He  adds,  on  the  same  occasion,  that 
people  were  very  much  divided  in  opinion  concerning 
him ;  and  it  would  be  no  wonder,  as  ne  had  made  him- 
self so  many  enemies  in  both  cities,  that  they  should 
have  drawn  him  in  disadvantageous  colours.  But  Po- 
lybius is  of  opinion,  that  thou^  it  should  betaken  for 
granted,  that  all  the  defects  with  whidi  he  is  charged 
are  tihie ;  yet  that  they  were  not  so  much  owing  to  ms 
nature  and  disposition,  as  to  the  difficulties  with  which 
h^  was  surrounded,  in  the  course  of  so  long  and  la- 
borious a  war ;  and  to  the  complacency  he  was  obliged 
to  show  to  the  general  officers,  whose  assistance  he 
absolutely  wanteid,  for  the  execution  of  his  various  en- 
terprises ;  and  whom  he  was  not  always  able  to  restrain, 
any  more  than  he  could  the  soldiers  who  fought  under 
them. 

^  Excerpt,  b  Poiyb.  p.  8S. 

*  Excerpt,  t  Diod.  p.  282.    Liv.  1.  xxv.  n.  17. 

*  Lib.  xxxii.  c.  4. 

^  Cibi  potioniflque,  desiderio  naturali,  non  volaptato,  bsch 
dus  finitua.    Liv.  I.  xxi.  n.  4. 

Constat  Annibaiem,  nee  torn  cbin  Romano  tonanten 
bello  Italia  contremuitp  nee  dkm  reversus  Carthtginem  sum- 
mum  imperium  tenuir,  aut  cubaotem  cosnAste,  aut  plus 
qukm  sextario  vini  indohnase.    Jutlm»  1.  xxxii.  c.  4. 

*  Excerpt,  h  Poljb.  p.  S4,  S7. 
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HECTION    IL— DBSSNTIONS    BSTWSBlf    TRS    OAB- 
THAOmiAirS  AND  MASINISSA,  KQfO  Or  NUMIDIA. 

AMONG  the  conditionB  of  the  peace  granted  to 
the  Carthasinians,  there  was  one  which  enacted,  that 
they  should  restore  to  Masinissa  all  the  territories  and 
ctticfl  he  possessed  before  the  war ;  and  farther^  Sot- 

Dto  reward  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  that  monarch 
shown  towards  the  Romans,  had  added  to  his 
dominions  those  of  Syphax.  This  present  afterwards 
gave  rise  to  disputes  and  quarrels  between  the  Car- 
Siaginians  and  Pfumidians. 

These  two  princes,  Syphax  and  Masinissa,  were 
both  kings  in  Numidia,  nut  reigned  over  difierent 
tiations.  The  subjects  of  Syphax  were  called  Ma- 
BAsuIi,  and  their  capital  yras  Cirtha.  Those  of  Ma* 
sinissa  were  the  Massyli :  but  they  are  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Numidians,  whicn  was  common  to 
them  both.  Their  principal  strength  consisted  in 
their  cavalry.  They  .alwa;^  rode  without  saddles, 
and  some  even  without  bridles,  whence  YirgU  calls 
them  JAtmUiB  mfnznL^ 

In  the  beginnmg  of  the  second  Punic  war,'  Syphax 
siding  with  Uie  Romans,  Gala,  the  father  of  Masmissa, 
to  check  the  career  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour,  thought 
it  his  interest  to  join  the  Carthaginians,  and  accord- 
ingly sent  out  a^inst  Syphax  a  powerful  army  under 
the  conduct  of  his  son,  at  that  time  but  seventeen  years 
of  age.  Syphax  beinj^  overcome  in  a  battle,  in  which 
it  is  said  he  lost  30,000  men,  escaped  into  Mauritania. 
However,  the  face  of  things  was  afterwards  greatly 
changed. 

Masinissa,  after  his  father^s  death,  was  often  reduced 
to  the  brink  of  ruin ;'  being  driven  from  his  kingdom 
by  a  iisurper ;  pursued  warmly  by  Syphax ;  in  danger 
evei^  instant  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ; 
destitute  of  forces,  money,  and  of  every  resourceL 
He  was  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and 
the  friend  of  Sdpio,  with  whom  he  had  had  an  inters 
view  in  Spain.  His  misfortunes  would  not  permit 
him  to  bring  sreat  succours  to  that  ^nend.  When 
LsBlius  arrived  in  Africa,  Masinissa  ^ined  him  with 
B  few  horse,  and  from  that  time  continued  inviolably 
attached  to  the  Roman  interest.  Syphax,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  married  the  famous  Sophonisba,  daugh- 
ter of  Asdrubal,  went  over  to  the  Cartiuiginians.^ 

The  fate  of  these  two  princes  again  changed,  but 
Hm  change  was  not  final*  Syphax  lost  a  ^eat  Iraittle, 
and  was  taken  alive  by  the  enemy.  Masinissa,  the 
victor,  besieged  Cirtha,  his  capital,  and  took  it  But 
he  met  with  a  sreater  danger  m  that  city  than  he  had 
Ikced  in  the  field ;  and  this  was  Sophonisbs.  whose 
charms  and  endearments  he  was  unable  to  resist  To 
secure  this  princess  to  himself,'he  married  her ;  but  a 
few  days  after,  he  was  obliged  to  send  her  a  dote  of 
poison,  as  her  nuptial  present;  this  being  the  only 

>  JRn,  I.  ir.  ver.  41.       •  liv.  I  xriv.  b.  48, 49. 

•  Id.  1.  xziz.  n.  f»-31 

« liv.  U  xzix.  n.tS.        *  Id.  L  xn.  n.  11,  If. 


WBV  he  eonld  devise  to  keep  his  pvomiBe  with  his  qneea, 
andpreserve  her  fit>m  the  power  of  the  RomaosL 

This  Was  a  considerable  error  in  itaell^  and  one  that 
could  not  fail  to  disob^ge  a  nation  that  was  so  jealoiis 
of  its  authority :  but  this  youn^  ]Mince  glorioosly  made 
amends  for  ms  &ult  by  the  signal  services  he  afteiw 
wards  rendered  to  Sdpio.  We  obserred,  that  after 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  the  dominions  of 
this  prince  were  bestowed  upon  him :  and  tittt  the 
Carthaginians  were  forced  to  restore  all  he  possessed 
before.^  This  save  rise  to  the  dhrisioiis  which  we  are 
now  going  to  relate. 

A  territory  situated  towards  the  sea-side,  neai  the 
lesser.  Syitis,  was  ttie  snbiect  of  the  dispute.*  The 
oountnr  was  yery  rich,  ana  the  soil  extreaMly  froitftil ; 
a  proot  of  which  is,  that  the  dty  (rf'Leptis  alone,  which 
belonged  to  that  teKriU>ry,paid  daily  a  talent  to  the 
Carthaginians  b3r  way  it  tribute.  Masmissa  had 
seized  part  of  this  territory.  Each  side  despatdied 
deputies  to  Rome,  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  respe^ 
tivesuperiorB  before  the  senate.  This  assembly  thought 
proper  to  send  Sdpio  Africanus,  ifith  two  other  com- 
missioners^ to  examine  the  controversy  upon  the  spot 
However,  thev  returned  without  coming  toany  dedswn, 
and  left  the  busmess  in  the  same  uncertain  state  in 
which  they  had  found  it  Possibly  th^  acted  in  this 
nnanner  by  order  of  the  senate,  aaid  had  received  pri- 
vate instructions  to  favour  Masinissa,  who  was  tnett 
possessed  of  the  district  in  question* 

Ten  years  after,*  new  commission- 
ers  having  been  appomted  to  examine      A.  M.  3883. 
the  same  afiair,  they  acted  asthe  fonn-    A.  Rons.  667. 
er  had  done,  and  lax  the  whole  unde- 
termined. 

,   After  the  like  distance  of  time,  the 
Cartha^;miaiis   aeain   brou^t   their      A.  M.  3833w 
complaint  before  Uie  senate,  but  wHh    A.  Rom.  577 
mater    importunity  than    before.* 
They  represented,  that  besides  the  lands  at  first  con 
tested,  Masinissa  had,  durine  the  two  preceding  years, 
dispossessed  them  of  upwaras  of  seventy  towns  and 
castles ;  their  hands  were  bound  up  by  that  article  of 
the  last  treatvy  which  forbade  their  making  war  upon 
any  of  the  allies  of  the  Romans :  that  they  could  no 
longer  bear  the  insolence,  the  avarice,  and  cruelty,  c£ 
that  prince :  that  they  were  deputed  to  Rome  with  three 
requests  (one  of  which  they  desved  might  be  immedi- 
ately complied  with),  viz,  dther  that  t&  afiair  midbi 
be  examined  and  deicided  by  the  senate ;  or,  seoondljy 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  repel  force  by  fbrei^ 
and  defend  Qiemselves  by  arms ;  or,  lastly,  tfamt,  if 
favour  was  to  prevail  over  justice,  tlwy  then  entreated 
the  Romans  to  spedfy,  once  for  all,  which  of  the  Cax^ 
thaginian  lands  they  were  desirous  should  be  siven 

r>  Masinissa,  that  they,  by  this  means,  michthere- 
know  what  thev  had  to  depend  on ;  anf  that  die 
Roman  peof^e  would  show  some  moderation  in  dietr 
behalf^  at  a  time  that  this  prince  set  no  other  bounds 
to  his  pretentions,  than  his  insatiable  avarice.    The 


•  Id.  L  zzz.  B.  44. 

*  Ltv.  1.  zL  n.  47. 


*  Id.  xxxiv.  B.  9t. 
•ld.ilii.B.fa^M. 
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dflpQtiM  etneladed  wkfa  bweThiiig  the  RdtoMM,  tfait 
if  tbqr  had  uiy  caase  of  oomplainl  aaunflt  the  Ca^ 
fJiiigimaM  anoe  the  oonciianon  of  the  lut  peace,  that 
they  thefliBelvea  would  paniab  tbem ;  and  not  to  0Te 
them  ap  to  the  wild  capiioe  of  a  piince,  by  whom  mix 
Jibeities  were  made  preoaiiouS)  and  their  iivea  insup- 
portable.   After  entung  their  apeech,  being  pieeoed 
vnth  giief,  shedding  fiooiife  of  tean,  ther  fell  prostvata 
BpoQ  Uie  eaxth ;  a  spectacle  that  movea  afl  who  were 
pneent  to  compassion,  and  nused  a  violent  hatred 
against  Mafliniasa.    Guliiaaa,  hia  aon.  who  was  then 
pfesent,  being  asked  what  he  had  to  reply,  he  answered, 
that  hie  frtlaer  had  not  given  htm  any  instnictions,  not 
luiowing  that  any  thing  woold  be  kid  to  hia  cbargai 
He  only  deaurad  the  senate  to  reiect,  that  the  circiuB- 
Btuices  which  drew  all  this  hatred  upon  him  from  the 
Carth^g^nana,  was,  the  inviohd>le  fidelity  with  which 
lie  bad  always  been  attached  to  the  aide  of  the  Ro- 
mana.  The  aenate,  after  hearing  both  aideflLanawered, 
that  they  were  inclined  to  do  justice  to  either  party  to 
whom  it  might  be  due :  that  Quluasa  should  aet  out 
immediately  with  their  ocdera  to  hia  fiuher,  who  was 
thereby  commanded  to  send  immediately  deputiea 
with  those  of  Carthage :  that  they  would  do  ail  that 
lay  in  their  power  to  serve  him,  but  not  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  Carthasinians :  that  it  waa  but  juat  the 
aoetent  limits  shomd  be  preaerved ;  and  that  it  was 
&r  from  being  the  intention  of  the  Romans,  to  have 
the  Carthaginians  diapoaaeaaed,  duiing  the  peai»i,  of 
ihoee  territories  and  cities  which  had  been  left  them  by 
the  treaty.     The  deputies  of  both  powefs  were  then 
dbiniseod  with  the  usual  presents.  * 

But  aH  these  assuranees  were  but  mere  worda'  It 
is  plain  that  the  Roouuis  did  not  once  endeavour  to 
aaliafy  the  Carthaginiana,  or  do  them  the  least  jus- 
tice ;  and  that  they  protracted  the  business,  on  purpoae 
to  ^ve~  Masintssa  time  to  establish  himselt  in  his 
UBQipation,  and  weaken  his  enemies. 

A  new  deputation  was  sent  to  ex- 
A  M.  3848.  amine  the  a0air  upon  the  spot,  and 
A  Rom.  5S9.  Cato  was  one  of  the  commiasionera.' 
On  their  arrival,  they  asked  the  par- 
ties if  they  were  willing  to  abide  by  their  determma- 
tioQ.  MasiniBsa  readi^  complied.  The  Cartbagini- 
aoa  answered,  that  they  had  fixed  a  rule  to  which 
they  adhered,  and  that  tnia  was  the  treaty  which  had 
been  concluded  by  Scipio,  and  desired  that  their  cause 
might  be  examined  with  all  possible  rigour.  They 
therefore  could  not  come  to  any  deciaion.  The  depu- 
tiea visited  all  the  country,  and  found  it  in  a  very  good 
condition,  especially  the  city  of  Carthage  j  and  they 
were  surprised  to  aee  it,  after  having  been  mvolved  in 
such  a  caiamity,  so  soon  again  raiaed  to  so  exalted  a 
pilch  of  power  and  grandeur.  The  deputies,  on  thdr 
retam,  did  not  fail  to  acquaint  the  aenate  with  this 
drcaoostance  ;  and  declared,  Rome  could  never  be  in 
safety,  so  long  as  Carthage  ahould  subsist  From  this 
tune,  whatever  afiair  was  debated  in  the  senate,  Cato 
always  added  the  following  words  to  his  opinion,  end 
/  conclude  that  Carthagt  cu^ht  to  be  destrwtd.  This 
grave  senator  did  not  givehunself  the  trouble  to  prove, 
that  bare  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  a  neigh- 
bouring state,  is  a  warrant  sufficient  for  destroying  a 
city,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties.  Scipio  l4  asica^ 
on  the  other  hand,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  ruin  of 
this  city  would  draw  after  it  that  of  their  common- 
wealth; because  that  the  Romans  having  then  no  ri- 
val to  fear,  would  quit  the  ancient  aeverity  of  dieir 
manners,  and  abandon  themselves  to  luxury  and  plea- 
eorea,  the  nerer-failing  subvertera  of  the  most  flou- 
nahing  empires. 

In  me  mean  time,  divisions  broke  out  in  Carthage.* 
The  popular  faction,  being  now  become  superior  to 
that  of  the  grandees  and  senators,  sent  forty  citizens 
into  banishioent :  and  bound  the  people  by  an  oath, 
never  to  suffir  the  least  mention  to  be  made  of  re- 


eaUin|[tiioee  exiles.  Thaywitfadrevr  to  theoonrlof 
Masinissa,  who  despatched  Golussa  and  Midpsa,  big 
two  eons,  to  Carthage,  to  solicit  their  xeealL  How* 
ever,  the  giLtea  of  the  dty  were  shut  against  theaif 
and  one  oi  them  waa  doaely  nuisued  by  Hamileari 
one  of  the  generala  of  the  repoolic.  This  gave  occa* 
aion  to  a  new  war,  and  accoidingly  armies  were  levied 
on  both  sides.  A  battle  was  fought ;  and  the  young* 
er  Sdpio,  who  afterwards  ruined  Carthage,  was  speo- 
tator  of  it  He  had  been  aent  from  LucuUua,  who 
was  then  canyina  on  war  in  Spain,  and  under  whem 
Scipio  then  servd,  to  Masinissa,  to  deaire  some  ele- 
phants ficom  that  monarch.  During  the  whole  en« 
gagement,  he  stood  upon  a  neighbouring  hill;  and 
waa  aurprised  to  see  Masinissa,  then  upwaras  of 
eighty  vears  of  age,  mounted  (agreeably  to  the  cue* 
torn  of  his  country)  on  a  horse  without  a  saddle ; 
fljring  from  rank  to  rank  hke  a  young  officer,  and  aos- 
taining  the  most  arduoua  toils.  The  fi^ht  waa  veiy 
obstinate,  and  continued  from  monung  till  night,  but 
at  laat  the  Carthaginians  gave  way.  Scipio  used  to 
say  afterwaida,  that  he  lud  be^i  present  at  many 
bottles,  but  at  none  with  so  much  pleasure  as  at  this  y 
having  never  before  beheld  so  formidable  an  army  en^ 
ea^e,  without  any  danger  or  trouble  to  himsel£  And 
bemg  very  conversant  m  the  writings  of  Homer,  he 
add^,  tfaiat,  till  his  time,  there  were  but  two  mors 
y9bo  had  hid  the  pleasure  of  being  speetatbra  of 
such  an  action,  vis.  Jupiter  fhxn  mount  Ida,  and 
Neptune  from  Samothrace,  when  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  feught  before  Troy.  I  know  not  whether 
the  sight  of  100,000  men  (tor  so  many  there  were) 
butchering  one  another,  can  administer  a  real  ^easurei 
or  whethir  such  a  pleasure  is  consistent  with  the 
sentiments  of  humaniw,  so  natural  to  mankind. 

The  Carthaginians,^  after  the  battle  was  over,  en* 
treated  Scipio  to  terminate  their  contests  with  Ma* 
sinisaa.  Accordingly,  he  heard  both  parties,  and  the 
Carthajginians  consented  to  yiekl  up  the  territory  of 
Emporium,*  which  had  been  the  mst  cause  of  the 
disoute,  to  pay  Masiniaaa  300  talents  of  silver  down, 
and  800  more,  i^  such  times  as  ahould  be  agreed. 
But  Masinissa  insisting  on  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
and  the  Carthaginians  being  unwilling  to  agree  to 
this  proposition,  they  did  not  come  to  any  dedsion. 
Soipio,  afler  having  paid  his  compliments,  and  return- 
ed thanka  to  Maamissa,  set  out  with  the  elephant* 
for  which  he  had  been  sent 

The  king/  immediately  after  the  battle  was  over, 
had  blocked  up  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  pitdi^ 
ed  uDon  a  hill,  whither  neither  troops  nor  |m>visions 
could  come  to  them.  DurinjE  this  mterval,  there  ar- 
rived deputies  fiom  Rome,  with  orders  from  the  senate 
to  dedde  the  quarrel,  in  case  the  king  should  be  de- 
feated ;  otherwise,  to  leave  it  undetermined^  and  to 
gjive  the  kins  the  atrongest  assurances  of  the  con- 
tmuation  of  meir  finendamp ;  and  they  complied  with 
the  latter  ii^unction.  In  the  mean  tnne,  tne  famine 
daily  increased  in  ihe  enemy's  camp ;  and  to  add  to 
th^ur  calamity,  it  was  followed  by  a  placne,  which 
made  dreadful  havoc  Bdng  now  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  they  surrendered  to  Masinissa,  promising 
to  deliver  up  the  deserters,  to  pay  hhn  6000  talents 
of  silver  in  fifty  years,  and  restore  the  exiles,  not- 
withstanding their  oaths  to  the  contrary.  They  ^ 
submitted  to  the  ignominioos  ceremony  of  passing 


■  Pdyb.  p.  951. 

*  App.  de  beft.  Pun.  p.  87. 
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App.  p.  98. 


^  App.  de  bell.  Pun.  40. 

*  Emporium,  or  Emporia,  was  a  country  of  Africa,  oo 
the  Lesser  Syriis,  in  which  Leptis  stood.  No  part  of  tM 
Cartbaipiilan  dominions  was  more  fruitful  than  this.  Po- 
l^biuMf  1.  i.  says,  that  the  reyenue  that  arose  from  diis  place 
was  so  consiaerable,  that  all  their  hopes  were  almost  found- 
ed on  it,  h  aJs  {viM,  their  revenues  from  Emporia)  Hx^* 
rdr  ntytvrttt  i>tielims.  To  this  was  owing  then-  care  and 
state-jealouay  above  mentioned,  lest  the  Romans  should 
sail  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory,  that  lay  before  Carthage ; 
and  become  acquainted  with  a  country  which  nifht  aidiioe 
them  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  it. 

^  Apinaa.  da  belU  Pun.  p.  40. 
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QBder  iiia  roke,'  and  were  dbmissed,  with  only  one 
•uit  of  clotnes  for  each.  Guiuasa,  to  satiate  his  Ten* 
geance  for  the  ill  treatuieiit,wlucb,  as  we  before  obsenr- 
ed,  he  had  met  with,  tent  out  against  them  a  body  of 
cavalry,  whom,  from  their  ^<eat  weakness,  they  could 
neither  escape  nor  resist  So  that  of  58,000  men,  Yery 
few  retnmea  to  Carthage. 

The  third  Ptmie  War. 

The  third  Punic  War,  which  was 

A.  M.  3855.  less  considerable  than  either  of  the 
A.  Carih.  697.  two  former,  with  remd  to  the  num- 
A.  Rom.  599.  her  and  greatness  at  the  battles,  and 
Ant  J.  C.  149.    its  continuance,  which  was  only  four 

years,  was  still  more  remariLable  with 
respect  to  the  success  and  event  of  it,  as  it  ended  in 
the  total  ruin  and  destruction  oi  Carthage. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city,'  from  their  last  defeat, 
knew  what  they  had  to  fear  m>m  the  Romans,  who 
had  uniformly  msplayed  great  ill  will  towards  them, 
as  often  as  they  lud  addressed  them  upon  their  dis- 
putes with  Masinissa*  To  prevent  the  consequences 
of  it,  the  Carthaginians  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
impeached  AsdrubaL  general  of  the  army,  and  Cai^ 
thalo,  commander  of  me  auxiliary  forces,*  as  guilty 
of  high  treason,  for  being  the  authors  of  the  war 
against  the  king  of  NomioUa.  They  then  sent  a  de- 
putation to  Rome,  to  inquire  what  opinion  that  re- 
public entertained  of  their  late  proceedings,  and  what 
was  desired  of  them.  The  deputies  were  coldly 
answered,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Carthage  to  know  what  satisfaction  was  due 
to  tne  Romans.  A  second  deputation  bringing  them 
no  clearer  answer,  they  felJ  into  the  greatest  dejec- 
tion ;  and  being  seized  with  the  strongest  terrors,  from 
the  recollection  of  their  past  sufierings,  they  fancied 
the  enemy  was  already  at  their  gates,  and  imagined 
to  themselves  all  the  dismal  consequences  of  a  long 
•iese,  and  of  a  city  taken  sword  in  hand. 

uk  the  mean  time,^  the  senate  debated  at  Rome  on 
the  measures  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take ; 
and  the  disputes  between  Cato  the  elder  4nd  Scipio  Na- 
■iea^who  entertained  totally  different  opinions  on  this 
subject,  were  renewed.  The  former,  on  his  return 
from  Africa,  had  declared,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that 
he  had  found  in  Carthage,  not  as  the  Romans  sup- 
posed it  to  be,  exhausted  of  men  or  money,  or  in  a 
weak  and  humble  state ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  that  it 
was  crowded  with  vigorous  young  men,  abounded  with 
inuoense  quantities  of  fold  and  silver,  and  prodigious 
magazines  of  arms  and  all  war-stores ;  and  was  so 
haughty  and  confident  on  account  of  this  force^  that 
their  hopes  and  ambition  had  no  bounds.  It  is  far- 
ther said,  that,  after  he  had  ended  his  speech,  he 
threw,  out  of  the  lappet  of  bis  robe,  in  the  midst  of  the 
senate,  some  African  figs  ]  and,  as  the  senators  ad- 
mured  their  beauty  and  size,  KnoWj  says  he,  that  it  is 
hut  three  daye  since  these  Jigs  ioere^  gathered.  Such  is 
the  dtstanee  between  the  enemy  tmd  iu.* 

Cato  and  Nasica  had  each  of  them  their  reasons 
for  voting  as  they  did.*  Nasica,  observing  that  the 
people  hm  risen  to  such  a  height  of  insolence,  as  led 
them  into  excesses  of  every  kind ;  that  their  prosper- 
ity had  swelled  them  with  a  pride  which  the  senate 
itself  was  not  able  to  check ;  and  that  their  power 
was  become  so  enormous,  that  they  were  able  to  draw 
the  city,  by  force,  ifito  every  mad  de8io;n  they  mi;^ht 
undertake :  Nasica,  I  say,  observing  this,  was  desi- 
rous that  they  should  continue  in  fear  of  Carthage, 

^  Hi  ,fxtrent  tout  pastis  notu  U  ioug  :  Suhjugum  missi; 
a  kind  of  gallows  (made  by  two  forked  sticks,  standing  op- 
right)  was  erected,  and  a  spear  laid  across,  under  which 
vanqai^hed  enemies  were  obliged  to  pass.    Festut. 

'  Appian.  p.  41,  42. 

*  The  fbrei^  forces  were  commanded  by  leaders  of  their 
respeetivo  nations,  wl^o  were  all  under  the  command  of  a 
Carthaginian  officer,  colled  by  Appian,  Bo^BapxH* 

^  PluL  in  vit&  Cat.  p.  352. 

*  Plin.Lxv.c.18.  *  Flut,ibid.inritACat 


in  order  that  thia  mi^t  serve  as  a  curb  to  natiaiii 
and  check  their  au&ciouB  conduct  For  it  was  his 
(pinion,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  too  weak  to 
subdue  the  Romans ;  and  at  the  same  time  too  •trong 
to.be  considered  by  them  in  a  oontemptibie  light. 
With  n»azd  to  Cato^  he  thought  that  as  iiia  ooimtiy- 
men  ban  become  haughty  and  insolent  by  success, 
and  plunged  headlong  into  profligacv  of  every  kind ; 
nothing  coold  be  more  dangerous,  than  for  them  to 
have  for  a  rival  and  an  enemy,  a  city  that  tiU  now 
had  been  powerful,  but  was  become,  even  by  its  mi^ 
fortunes,  more  wise  and  provident  than  ever;  and 
not  to  remove  the  fears  of  the  mhabitanta  entirdy' 
with  resard  to  a  foreign  power;  since  they  had, 
within  meir  own  walls,  all  the  opportunities  of  in- 
dulging themselves  in  excesses  of  every  kind. 

To  lay  aside,  for  one  instant,  the  laws  of  equity,  I 
leave  the  reader  to  determine  which  of  these  two  great 
men  reasoned  most  justly,  according  to  the  mii«tna 
of  sound  poUcy,  and  the  true  interests  of  a  state. 
One  undoubted  circumstance  is,  that  all  the  histoiv 
ans  have  observed  that  there  was  a  sensible  change 
in  the  conduct  and  government  of  the  Romans,  im* 
mediately  after  the  ruin  of  Carthase  ;^  that  vice  no 
lonser  made  its  way  into  Rome  with  a  timorous  pace, 
annas  it  were  by  stealth,  but  appeared  bare-faced, 
and  seized,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  upon  all  ofders 
of  the  republic :  that  the  senators,  plebeians,  in  a 
word,  all  conditions,  abandoned  themselves  to  luxniy 
and  voluptuousness  without  moderation  or  sense  of 
decency  which  occasioned,  as  it  must  necesaarily, 
th(f  ruin  of  the  state.  The  Jiret  Scipio,  says  Patercu- 
lus,*  speaking  of  the  Romans,  had  laid  the  founda^ 
tions  of  their  Juture  grandeur;  and  the  last^  hy  his  cpm- 
questSf  opened  a  door  to  all  manner  of  luxwy  taut  dissth^ 
hUeness,  jFVr,  after  Carthage,  which  obliged  Rome  ta 
stand  for  ever  on  its  guard,  by  disputing  empire  teiCft 
that  city,  had  been  totidHy  destroyed,  the  depraeity  ofmm^ 
ners  was  no  longer  slow  in  its  progress,  but  swelled  at 
once  into  the  utmost  excess  of  corruption. 

Be  this  as  it  may,*  the  senate  resolved  to  declare 
war  against  the  Carthaginians ;  and  the  reaaons  or 
pretences  urged  for  it  were,  their  having  maintained 
ships  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty ;  their  having 
sent  an  army  out  of  their  territories,  a^nst  a  prince 
who  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  whose  aon  th^ 
had  treated  ill  at  the  time  that  he  was  accoi&paniea 
by  a  Roman  ambassador. 

An  even t,*^  that  chance  occasioned 
to  happen  very  fortunately,  at  the  A.  M.  3856L 
time  tnat  the  senate  of  Rome  was  A.  Rom.  GOOL 
debating  on  the  afiair  of  Carthage, 
doubtless  contributed  very  much  to  make  them  take 
that  resolution.  This  was  the  arrival  of  deputies 
from  Utica,  who  came  to  surrender  up  themselves, 
their  effects,  their  lands,  and  their  city,  into  the  bands 
of  the  Romans.  Nothing  could  have  happened  more 
seasonably.  Utica 'was  the  second  city  of  Africa, 
vastly  rich,  and  had  a  port  equally  spacious  and  com* 
modious;  it  stood  within  sixty  furlongs  of  Carthage, 
so  that  it  might  serve  as  a  place  of  arms  in  the  at- 
tack of  that  city.  The  Romans  now  hesitated  no 
lon^r,  but  formally  proclaimed  war.  M.  Manilius, 
andTL.  Marcius  Censorinus,  the  two  consuls,  were 
desired  to  set  out  as  soon  as  possible.    They  bad 


"^  Ubi  Carthago,  leinula  imperii  Romani  ab  stiipe  in- 
teriit,  fortuna  aevtre  ac  miscere  omnia  coepit  SalhtsL  na 
btU,Catiiin. 

Ante  Cartha«nem  deletam  popdus  et  senatus  Romamts 

elacid^  modestftque  inter  se  Remp.  tractabant. — ^Metvss 
ostilis  in  bonis  artibus  civitatem  retinebat.  Sed  ubi  for- 
mido  ilia  roentibus  dccessit,  ilicet  ea,  que  secunde  re^ 
amant,  lascivia  atque  superbia  incessere.  Idem  m  ftcCIo 
Jugvrthino. 

*  Pot^nticD  Romanorum  prior  Scipio  viam  aporaeraf, 
Ittxura  posterior  aperuit.  Qutppe  remoto  Carthacinis 
metu,  sunlatAque  imperii  emulfk,  aon  f  rado,  sed  priecipii^ 
cursu  k  virtute  descitum,  ad  riiia  tronscursiim.  riri.  rt^^ 
terc  L  ii.  c  1.  '  ^pp.  p.  4S.  **  App*  p.  42. 
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ontorien  from  the  tenttto,  not  to  end  the  wmr  boi 
bv  the  destruotioQ  of  Carthage.  The  oonaule  imme- 
(tatdy  left  Rome,  end  stopped  at  LUybeum  in  Sicily. 
Thej  had  a  considerable  fleet,  on  boaid  of  which  were 
80,000  foot  and  about  4000  hone» 

The  Carthaginians  were  not  yet  aoqoainted  with 
the  resolutions  which  had   been  taken  at  Rome.' 
The  answer  brought  back  by  their  deputies,  had  only 
itxjreased  their  feats,  y'rt,  6  wa$  tlU  buHiini  of  the 
Ctrtkagbumu  to  emgider  vokat  $tti^fiKUm  wa$  diu  to 
tkim.*    This  made  them  not  know  what  course  to 
take.    At  last  they  sent  new  deputies,  whom  they 
ioTorted  with  fuU  powen  to  act  as  th^  should  see 
fitting ;  and  even  (what  the  fiwmer  wan  could  never 
make  them  stoop  to)  to  declare,  that  the  Carthasini* 
aos  gave  up  themselves,  and  all  they  possessed,  to 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Romans.    This,  accord- 
iog  to  the  import  of  the  clause,  «e  simque  eonim  arM> 
trk  jMrmitlere,  was  submittins  themselves,  without 
reserve,  to  the  power  of  the  Komans,  and  acknow- 
ledging themselves  their  vassals.    Nevertheless,  they 
did  not  expect  any  great  soccess  from  this  condescen- 
eioo,  though  so  very  mortifying  ^    because,  as  the 
Uticans  had  been  beforehand  wim  them  on  that  ooca^ 
lion,  this  circumstance  had  deprived  them  of  the  merit 
of  a  ready  and  voluntary  submission. 

The  depiuties  on  theur  arrival  at  Rome,  were  in- 
fimned  that  war  had  been  proclaimecL  and  that  the 
anny  was  set  out  The  Romans  had  despatched  a 
cooher  to  Carthage,  with  the  decree  of  the  senate : 
•od  to  infonn  tlmt  city,  that  the  Roman  fleet  had 
ailed.  The  deputies  had  therefore  no  time  for  de- 
liberation, but  delivered  up  themselves,  and  all  they 
possessed,  to  the  Romans.  In  consec^uence  of  this 
behaviour,  they  were  answered,  that  smce  they  had 
at  last  taken  a  right  step,  the  senate  granted  them 
their  liberty,  the  enjoyment  of  their  laws,  and  all  their 
territoriefl,  and  other  possessions,  whether  public  or 
private,  provided  that,  within  the  space  of  thirty  days, 
they  should  send  as  hostages,  to  Lilybvum,  SOO  youns 
Carthaginians  of  the  first  distinction,  and  comply  with 
the  orders  of  the  consuls.  This  last  condition  filled 
them  with  inexpressible  anxiety ;  but  the  concern  they 
were  ui^der  would  not  allow  them  to  make  the  least 
reply,  or  to  demand  an  explanation ;  nor  indeed  would 
it  have  been  to  any  purpose.  They  therefore  set  out 
ibr  Carthage,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  their  em- 
bastr^. 

All  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  extremely  severe 
with  regard  to  the  Carthaginians  ;*  but  the  silence  of 
the  Romans,  with  respect  to  the  cities  of  which  no 
notice  was  taken  in  the  concessions  which  that  people 
Was  willing  to  make,  perplexed  them  exceeoingly. 
BiJt  all  they  bad  to  do  was  to  obey.  After  the  many 
former  and  recent  losses  which  the  CarthaginUns  had 
sustained,  th^  were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to 
resist  such  an  enemy,  since  they  had  not  been  able  to 
oppose  Masinissa.  Troops,  provisions,  ships,  allies, 
in  a  word,  every  thins  was  wanting,  and  nope  and 
vigour  more  than  all  the  rest 

They  did  not  think  it  proper  to  wait  till  the 
days,  which  had  been  allowed  them,  were  ex 
but  immediately  sent  their  hostages,  in  hopes  o 
ening  the  enemy  by  the  readiness  of  their  obedience, 
though  they  dared  not  flatter  themselves  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  with  favour  on  this  occasion. 
These  hostages  were  the  flower,  and  the  only  hopes, 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Carthage.  Never  was  any 
spectacle  more  moving ;  nothing  was  now  heard  but 
cries,  nc^ing  seen  but  tears,  and  all  places  echoed 
with  groans  and  lamentations.  But  above  all,  the 
disconsolate  mothers,  bathed  in  tears,  tore  their  di- 
shevelled hai^  beat  their  breasts,  and,  as  if  grief  and 
despair  had  distracted  them,  they  yelled  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  have  moved  the  most  savage  breasts 
to  compassion.  But  the  scene  was  much  more  raonm- 
fol,  when  the  fatal  moment  of  their  separation  was 

'  Potvb.  excerpt.  leeat.  p.  97t.  '  To  the  Romaiis. 
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come ;  when,  after  having  aeeonpanied  fhshr  dea« 
children  to  the  ship,  they  bid  them  a  long  last  fare- 
well, persuaded  that  they  should  never  see  Uiem  more ; 
bathed  them  with  their  tears ;  embraced  them  vntb 
the  utmost  fondness ;  clasped  them  eageriy  in  their 
arms ;  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  pari  with  them, 
till  they  were  forced  avray,  which  was  mote  gnevous* 
and  afflicting  than  if  their  hearts  had  been  torn  out  of 
their  breasts.  The  hostages  being  arrived  in  Sicily, 
were  carried  from  thence  to  Rome ;  and  the  eonsus 
told  the  deputies,  that  when  they  should  arrive  at 
Utica,  they  would  acquaint  them  with  the  orders  of 
the  republic. 

In  such  a  situation  of  affiurs,^  nothinf  can  be  mors 
erievous  than  a  state  of  uncertainty,  which,  without 
descending  to  particulars,  gives  occasion  to  the  mind 
to  image  to  itself  every  misery.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  fleet  was  anriveo  at  Utica,  the  depu- 
ties repaired  to  the  Roman  camp ;  signifying  that  tney 
were  come  in  the  name  of  their  republic,  in  order  to 
receive  their  commands,  which  they  were  ready  to 
obey.  The  consul,  after  praisins  their  good  disposU 
tion  and  compliance,  commandea  them  to  deliver  up 
to  him,  vrithotit  fraud  or  delay,  all  their  arms.  This 
they  consented  to,  but  besought  him  to  reflect  on  the 
sad  condition  to  which  he  was  reducing  tl^m,  at  a 
time  when  Asdrubal,  whose  qusirel  against  them  was 
owing  to  no  other  cause  than  their  perfect  submissioD 
to  the  orders  of  the  Romans,  was  advanced  almost  to 
their  gates,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  The  answer 
returned  them  was,  that  the  Romans  weuld  set  that 
matter  right 

This  order  was  immediately  put  -  in  execuCioii.* 
There  onived  in  the  camp,  a  long  train  of  waggons, 
loaded  with  all  the  preparations  of  war,  taken  out  of 
Carthage ;  300,000  complete  sets  of  annour,  a  nua»- 
beriess  multitude  of  darts  and  javelins,  with  9000  en^^ 
giiMf  for  shooting  darts  and  stones.*  Then  followed 
me  deputies  of  Carthaee,  accompanied  by  the  most 
venerable  senators  and  priests,  who  came  purposelr 
to  try  to  move  the  Romans  to  compasaisn  in  this  ctw 
lical  moment,  when  their  sentence  was  going  te  be 
pionounced,  and  tbetr  fate  would  be  irreversible. 
Censorinus,  the  consul,  for  it  was  he  who  had  all  aloii£ 
spoken,  rose  up  for  a  moment  at  their  coming,  and 
expressed  some  kindness  and  afiection  fes  them;  but 
suddenly  resumins  a  grave  and  severe  countenances 
icoatiol,  says  he,  mil  commend  Uureadkuu with wkUh 
ysK  exfCttte  the  orden  of  the  $tnaU.  TAey  kaot  eoH^ 
numded  nu  to  tell  jfou,  that  U  it  their  abeobOe  ¥nU  and 
pleaoure  that  yon  d^tart  out  of  Carthage^  iohieh  thtf 
hm>e  resohed  to  destroy;  and  that  you  remaoe  into  anff 
other  part  of  your  domtnions  which  you  thaU  think  proper^ 
provided  it  he  at  the  distance  of  eighty  ttadia''  from  tha 
tea. 

The  instant  the  council  pronounced  this  falrainating 
decree,*  nothing  was  heard  among  the  Cartha^niaas 
bot  Uunentable  shrieks  and  howlinga  Being  asw  in 
a  manner  thunderstruck,  tliey  neither  knew  where 
they  were,  nor  what  the^  did ;  bot  rolled  themsehres  • 
in  we  dust,  tearing  their  clothes,  and  unable  to  vent 
their  grief  any  otherwise,  than  by  broken- sighs  and 
deep  eroans.  Being  afterwards  a  little  'recovered, 
they  luted  up  their  hands  with  the  air  of  suppliaots, 
one  moment  towards  the  ^ods,  and  the  next  towards 
the  Romans,  imploring  their  meicy  and  justice  towards 
a  neople,  who  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  extremes 
of^  despair.  But  as  both  the  gods  and  men  were  deaf 
to  their  fervent  prayers,  they  soon  chany^  tiiem  into 
renroaches  and  imprecations;  bidding  the  Romans 
call  to  mind,  that  there  were  such  beings  as  avenging 
deities,  whose  severe  eyes  were  for  ever  open  on  guiU 
and  treachery.  The  Komans  themselves  could  not 
refiiun  from  tears  at  so  moving  a  spectacle,  but  their 
resolution  was  fixed.    The  deputies  could  not  even 


*  Polyb.  p.  976.    Appian.  p.  45, 46. 
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pnTtil  to  6r,  S8  to  get  tbe  eiecution  of  this  older  bus* 
pended,  till  tbey  should  have  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting themselves  ag%in  before  the  senate,  to  attempt, 
if  possible,  to  set  it  revoked.  They  were  forced  to  set 
•ut  immediately,  and  carry  the  answer  to  Carthage. 

The  people  waited  for  their  return  with  such  an  im- 
patience and  terror,  as  words  could  never  express.* 
It  was  scarce  possible  for  them  to  break  through  the 
crowd  that  flocked  round  them,  to  hear  the  answer 
that  was  but  too  strongly  painted  in  their  face.  When 
they  were  come  into  the  senate,  and  had  declared 
the  barbarous  orders  of  the  Romans,  a  general  shriek 
informod  the  people  of  their  i^te ;  and  from  that  in- 
stant, nothing  was  seen  and  heard  in  every  nart  of 
the  city,  but  howling  and  despair,  madness  ana  fury. 

The  reader  will  here  give  me  leave  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  the  history  for  a  moment,  to  reflect  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Romans.    It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
fragment  of  Polybius,  where  an  account  is  given  of 
this  deputation,  should  end  exactly  in  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  this  narrative.    I  Miould  set  a  much 
higher  value  on  one  short  reflection  of  so  judiciious  an 
author,  tbun  on  the  long  harangues  which  Appian 
ascribes  to  the  deputies  and  the  consul    I  can  never 
believe,  that  so  rational,  judicious,  and  just  a  man  as 
Polybius  could  have  approved  the  proceedings  of  the 
Romans  on  the  present  occasion.    We  do  not  here 
discover,  in  my  opinion,  any  of  the  characteristics 
which  distinguished  them  anciently ;  that  greatness 
i^P  soul,  that  rectitude,  that  utter  abhorrence  of  all 
mean  artifices,  fnuds,  and  impostures,  which,  as  is 
somewhere  said,  formed  no  part  of  the  Roman  dispo- 
sition :    Minime  Jtomonw  artihus.    Why  did  not  the 
Romans  attack  the  Carthaginians  b^  open  force? 
Why  should  they  declare  expressly  in  a  treaty  (a 
most  solemn  ana  sacred  thin^)  that  they  allowed 
them  the  full  enioyment  of  their  liberties  and  laws ; 
and  understand,  at  the  siune  time,  ceitain  private 
conditions,  which  proved  the  entire  ruin  of  both? 
Why  should  they  conceal,  under  the  scandalous  omis- 
sion of  the  word  eity  in  this  treaty,  the  perfidious  de- 
sign of  destroying  Carthase  ?  as  if,  beneath  the  cover 
oTsudi  an  equivocation,  Uiey  tnk^t  destroy  it  with 
iostioe.    In  short,  why  did  the  Romans  not  make 
their  last  declaration  till  after  they  had  extorted  from 
the  Carthaginians,  at  difierent  times,  their  hostages 
and  arms ;  that  is,  till  they  had  absolutely  rendered 
them  incapable  of  disobeying  their  most  arbitrary 
commands  7  Is  it  not  manifest,  that  Carthase,  not- 
withstanding^ all  its  defeats  and  losses,  thou^  it  was 
weakened  and  almost  exhausted,  was  still  a  tenor  to 
the  Romans,  and  that  they  were  persuaded  they  were 
not  able  to  conquer  it  by  force  of  arms  7   It  is  very 
dangerous  to  be  possessed  of  so  much  power,  as  to  be 
able  to  commit  injustice  with  impunity,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  beinv  a  gainer  by  it.    The  experience  of 
all  ages  shows,  mat  states  seldom  scruple  to  commit 
inju^ice,  when  they  think  it  ^ill  conduce  to  their  ad- 
▼antage. 
•     The  noble  character  which  Polybius  gives  of  the 
AclKeans,'  differs  widely  from  what  was  practised 
here-    That  people,  says  he,  far  from  using  artifice 
and  'leceit  towards  their  allies,  in  order  to  enlarge 
their  power,  did  not  think  themselves  allowed  to 
employ  them  even  against  their  enemies,  considering 
only  those  victories  as  solid  and  glorious,  which  wc^e 
obtained  sword  in  hand,  by  dint  of  courage  and 
bravery.    He  owns,  in  the  same  place,  that  there 
then  remained  among  th>  Romans  but  very  faint 
tracee  of  the  ancient  ganvTfmty  of  their  ancestors ; 
and  he  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  (as  he  declares) 
to  make  this  remark,  in  opposition  to  a  maxim  which 
was  grown  very  common  in  his  time  among  persons 
fai  the  administration  of  the  government,  who  imagin- 
ed, that  nncerity  is  inconsistent  with  good  policy ; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  the  adminis- 

*  App^an.  p.  68, 54. 
*PQlyb.Lxiu.  p.  671,672. 


tration  of  state  aihin,  either  in  war  or  peace,  wiAosI 
using  fraud  and  deceit  on  some  occasions. 

I  now  return  to  my  subject.  The  eonsuls  made 
no  gteat  haste  to  march  against  Caithage/  not  sue* 
pectmg  they  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  that  city,  aa 
it  Was  now  disarmed.  The  inhabitants  took  the  op- 
portunity of  this  delay  to  put  themselves  in  a  poatme 
of  de^ncc,  beins  aU  unanimously  resolved  not  to 

auit  the  city.  They  appointed  as  general,  vrithoot 
le  walls,  Asdrubal,  who  was  at  (he  head  of  80,000 
men,  and  to  whom  deputies  were  sent  accordingly,  to 
entreat  him  to  forget,  for  his  country's  sake,  the 
injustice  wUch  had  been  done  him,  from  the  dread 
Uiey  were  under  of  the  Romans.  The  commaDd  of 
the  troops,  within  the  walls,  was  given  to  another 
Asdrubal,  grandson  c^  Masinissa.  Th^  then  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  making  arms  with  incredible 
expedition.  The  temples,  the  palaces,  the  open 
markets  and  squares,  were  all  changed  into  so  many 
arsenals,  where  men  and  women  worked  day  and 
nifht.  Every  day  were  made  140  shields,  300  swords, 
500  pikes  or  javelins,  1000  arrows,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  engines  to  discharge  them ;  and  b^uae  thcra^ 
wanted  materials  to  make  ropes,  the  women  cut  oa 
their  hair  and  abundantly  supplied  their  wants  on 
this  occasion. 

Masinissa  was  very  much  disgusted  at  the  Ro- 
mans,* because,  after  he  had  extremely  weakened 
the  Carthaginians,  they  came  and  reaped  the  fruits 
of  his  victory,  without  acquainting  him  in  any  man- 
ner with  their  design,  which  circumstance  caused 
some  coldness  between  them. 

Daring  this  interval,*  the  c<msnls  were  advancing 
towanls  the  city,  in  order  to  besiege  jt     As  they 
expected  nothing  less  than  a  vigorous  resistance,  the 
incredible  resolution  and  courage  of  the  besieged 
filled  them  with  the  utmos  t  astonishment    The  Car- 
thaginians were  for  ever  making  the  boldest  salliee,  in 
order  to  repulse  the  besiegers,  to  bum  their  engines, 
and  to  harass  their  foragers.  Censorinus  attackw  the 
city  on  one  side,  and  Manilius  on  the  other.    Scipio, 
afterwards  sumamed  Africanus,  served  then  as  tri* 
bune  in  the  army :  and  distinguished  himself  above 
the  rest  of  the  officers,  no  less  by  his  prudence  than 
by  his  bravery.    The  consul,  unaer  whom  he  fought, 
committed  many  oversights,  by  having  refiisea  to 
follow  his  advice.    This  young  officer  extricated  the 
troops  from  several  dan^rs  into  which  the  imprudence 
of  tneir  leaders  had  plunged  them.     A  renowned 
ofiicer,  Phamaeas  by  name,  who  was  genenl  of  the 
enemies'  cavalry,  and  continually  harassed  the  fora- 
gers, did  not  dare  ever  to  keep  the  field,  when  it  was 
Scipio's  turn  to  support  them,  so  capable  was  h«  of 
keying  his  troops  in  good  order,  and  posting  him- 
seu  to  advantage.    So  great  and  universal  a  reputa- 
tion excited  some  envy  against  him  at  first ;  but  mm 
he  behaved,  in  all  respects,  with  the  utmost  modesty 
and  reserve,  that  envy  was  soon  changed  into  adnu- 
ration ;  so  that  when  the  senate  sent  deputies  to  the 
camp,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  siege,  the  whole 
army  gave  him  unanimously  the  highest  commenda- 
tion ;  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  officers,  nay,  the  very 
generals,  with  one  voice  extolled  the  ment  of  young 
Scipio :  so  necessary  is  it  for  a  man  to  deaden,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  splendour  of  hiB 
rising  ^lory,  bv  a  sweet  and  modest  carrier ;  and  not 
to  excite  jealousy,  by  haughty  and  self-sufficient 
behaviour,  as  this  naturally  awakens  pride  in  others, 
and  makes  even  virtue  itself  odious. 

About  the  same  time  Masinissa,* 
finding  his  end  approach,  sent  to      A.  M.  3857. 
desire  a  visit  from  Scipio,  in  order    A.  Rom.  60 1 
that  he  mi^ht  invest  him  with  full 
powers  to  dispose,  as  he  should  see  proper,  of  Kis 
kingdom  and  property,  in  behalf  of  his  children.  But, 
on  Scipio's  arrival,  he  found  that  monarch  dead. 

*  Appian.  p.  65.    Strabo.  L  xvii.  p.  88S. 
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HMniMi.  had  twtmiiiTidfld  tima,  witii  his  dying 
bfnth,  to  follow  implieitly  the  directumii  of  Scipio, 
wiMm  be  appomtod  to  be  a  kind  of  lather  and  guardian 
to  thflou  1  Bball  give  no  farther  account  here  of  the 
family  and  prospentjr  of  MasiniBsa,  becauBO  that 
would  intermpt  too  much  the  history  of  Carthage. 

The  hidi  esteem  which  Phameas  had  entertained 
for  Scipio/  induced  hini  to  forsake  the  Carthaginians, 
and  go  over  to  the  Romans.  Accordingly  he  joined 
them  with  above  2000  horse,  and  uras  uterwards  of 
great  service  at  the  siege. 

Calpumius  Piso'  the  consul,  and  L.  Mancinus,  his 
lieutenant,  anived  in  Africa  in  the  beginnins  of  th^ 
spring  Nothing  remarkable  was  transacted  during 
tnia  campaign.  The  Romans  were  even  defeated  on 
seveml  occasions,  and  carried  on  the  siege  of  Car- 
thage but  slowly.  Che  be8ie§;ed,on  the  contrary,  had 
recovered  their  spirits.  Thev  tioops  were  considera- 
bly increased ;  they  daily  sot  new  allies :  and  even 
sent  an  express  as'far  as  Macedonia,  to  tne  counter- 
feit Philip,'  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus, 
and  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  to 
exhort  him  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour,  and  promising 
to  furnish  him  with  money  and  shipe. 

This  occasioned  some  uneasiness  at  Rome.^  The 
peo(^e  began  to  doubt  the  success  of  a  war,  which 
sew  daily  more  uncertain,  and  was  more  important 
uan  had  at  first  been  imagined.  As  much  as  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  dibtoriness  of  the  generals, 
Vkd  exclaimed  against  their  conduct,  so  much  did 
tfaev  unanimously  agree  in  applauding  young  Sdmo, 
and  extolling  hie  rare  and  uncommon  virtues.  He 
was  come  to  Rome,  in  order  to  stand  candidate  for 
the  edileship.  The  instant  he  appeared  in  the  assem- 
bly, his  name,  his  countenance,  his  reputation,  a 
general  persuasion  that  he  was  designed  by  the  gods 
to  end  tne  third  Punic  war,  as  the  first  Scipio,  his 
gruidfather  by  adoption,  had  terminated  the  second ; 
these  several  circumstances  made  a  very  strong  im- 
presaion  on  the  people ;  and  though  it  was  contrary 
to  law,  and  therefore  opposed  by  the  ancient  men, 
instead  of  the  edileship  wnich  he  sued  for,  the  people, 

disregarding  for  once  the  laws,  con- 

A.  M.  3858.    ferred  the  consulship  upon  him,  and 

A.  Rom.  60S.    assigaed  him  Africa  for  his  province, 

without  casting  lots  for  the  provinces 
as  uaoal,  and  as  Drusus  his  colleague  demanded. 

As  soon  as  Scipio  had  completed  his  recruits,*  he 
set  out  for  Sicily,  and  arrived  soon  after  in  Utica.  He 
came  very  seasonably  for  Mancinus,  Pise's  lieutenant, 
who  had  rashly  fixea  himself  in  a  post  where  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy ;  and  would  have  been  cut 
to  pieces  that  very  mommg,  had  not  the  new  ^consul, 
wiro,  on  his  arrival,  heard  of  the  danger  he  was  in, 
re.embuked  his  troops  in  the  night,  and  sailed  with 
the  utmost  speed  to  his  assistance. 

8cipb*s  first  care,*  after  his  arrival,  was  to  revive 
discipline  among  the  troops,  which  he  found  had  been 
entirely  neglected.  There  was  not  the  least  regular- 
ity, subordination,  or  obedience.  Nothing  was  at- 
tended to  but  rapine,  feasting,  and  diversions.  He 
drove  fiom  the  camp  all  useless  persons,  settled  the 
Quality  of  the  provisions  he  would  have  brought  in  by 
the  suttiers,  and  allowed  of  none  but  what  were 
plain  and  fit  for  soldiers,  studiously  banishing  all 
dainties  and  luxuries. 

After  he  had  made  these  regulations  which  cost  him 
but  little  time  and  pains,  because  he^iimself  first  set 
the  example,  he  was  persuaded  that  those  under  him 
were  soldiers,  and  thereupon  he  prepared  to  carry  on 
the  siege  with  vigour.  Having  ordered  his  troops  to 
provide  themseWes  with  axes,  levers,  and  scaling- 
ladders,  be  led  them  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  ami 
without  the  least  noise,  to  a  district  of  the  city,  called 
Megara ;  when  ordering  them  to  give  a  sudden  and 
general  lAimit,  he  attacked  it  with  great  vigour.   The 

^  Apptan.  p.  66. 
*  Andriscuk 
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if,  who  did  not  «Met  to  b«  Mtadied  ia  the 
night,  were  at  first  in  ttie  utmost  terror;  however, 
they  defended  themselve|i  so  courageously,  that  Scipio 
could  not  scale  the  walls.  But  perceiving  a  tower  that 
was  forsaken,  and  which  stood  without  the  city,  very 
near  the  walls,  he  detached  thither  a  party  of  intrepid 
and  resolute  soldiers,  who,  by  the  help  of  pontons,' 

Sot  from  the  tower  on  the  walls,  and  from  thence  into 
legara,  the  gates  of  which  they  broke  down.  Scipio 
entned  it  immediately  afler,  and  drove  the  enemies 
out  of  that  post ;  who,  terrified  at  this  unexpected 
assault,  and  imagining  that  the  whole  city  was  taken, 
fied  into  the  citadel,  whither  they  were  followed  by 
those  forces  that  were  encamped  without  the  city,  who 
abandoned  their  camp  to  the  Romans,  and  thought  it 
necessary  for  them  to  fly  to  a  place  of  security. 

Before  I  proceed  further,*  it  will  be  proper  to  givo 
some  account  of  the  situation  and  dimensions  of  Car- 
thage, which  in  the  besinnii^  of  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  contained  700,000  mhabitants.  It  stood  at 
the  bottom  dfa  guLQ  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  peninsula^  whose  ntak,  that  is,  the  isthmus 
which  joined  it  to  the  continent,  was  twenty-five 
stadia,  or  a  league  and  a  quarter  in  breadth.  The 
peninsula  was  360  stadia,  or  eighteen  leagues  round. 
On  the  west  side  thero  projected  fiom  it  a  long  ne^ 
of  land,  half  a  stadium,  or  twelve  fathoms  broad ; 
which,  advandng  into  the  sea,  divided  it  from  a 
morass,  and  was  fenced  on  all  sides  with  rocks  and  a 
single  wall  On  the  south  side,  towards  the  continent 
where  stood  the  citadel  called  Byrsa,  the  city  was 
surrounded  with  a  triple  wall,  thirty  cubite  hi^h,  ex* 
duaive  of  the  parapete  and  towers,  with  which  it  was 
flanked  all  round  at  equal  distanoes,  each  interval 
being  fourscore  fathoms.  Every  tower  was  four  stories 
high,  and  the  walls  but  two  i  they  were  arched,  and 
in  the  lower  part  were  stalls  to  bold  300  elephante 
with  the  fodder,  and  over  these  were  stebles  for  4000 
horses,  and  lofts  for  their  food.  There  likewise  was 
room  edough  to  lod^  20,000  foot,  and  4000  horse. 
All  these  were  contamed  within  the  walls  alone.  In 
one  place  only  the  walls  were  weak  and  low ;  and 
that  was  a  neglected  angle,  which  bejgan  at  the  neck 
of  land  above  mentioned,  and  extenoed  as  far  as  the 
harbours,  which  were  on  the  west  side.  Of  these 
there  were  two^  which  communicated  with  each  other, 
but  had  only  one  entrance,  seventy  feet  broad,  shut 
up  with  chains.  The  first  was  appropriated  for  the 
merchants,  and  had  several  distinct  habitetions  for  the 
seamen.  The  second,  or  inner  harbour,  was  for  tho 
ships  of  war,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  an  island 
called  Cothon,  lined,  as  the  harbour  was,  with  hirga 
<]uay8,  in  which  were  distinct  receptecles*  for  shelter- 
ing from  the  weather  220  ships;  over  these  were 
magazines  or  storehouses,  wherein  was  lodged  whaU 
ever  b  necessary  for  arming  and  equipping  fleets. 
The  entrance  mto  each  of  these  receptac^  was 
adorned  with  two  marble  inllars,  of  the  Ionic  order. 
So  that  both  the  harbour  and  the  island  represented 
on  each  side  two  magniiicent  galleries.  In  tnis  island 
was  the  admiral's  pauice ;  ana  as  it  stood  opposite  t5 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour^  he  could  from  thence  dis* 
cover  whatever  was  doing  at  sea,  thou^  no  oiie  from 
thence  could  see  what  was  transacting  in  the  inward 
part  of  the  harbour.  The  merchante,in  mie  manner,  had 
no  prospect  of  the  men  of  war ;  the  two  ports  being 
separated  by  a  double  wall,  each  having  ite  particular 
gate,  that  led  to  the  city,  without  passing  through  the 
other  harbour.  So  that  Carthage  may  be  dividS  into 
three  parte:**  the  harbour,  which  was  double,  and 
called  sometimes  Cothon,  from  the  little  island  of  that 
name ;  the  citadel,  named  Byrsa :  the  city  properly  so 
called,  where  the  inhabitante  dwelt,  which  lay  round 
the  citadel,  and  was  called  Megara. 


*  A  sort  ef  Moveable  brid|^. 
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At  day-1>rMk.*  Atdndnl*  peveai?ing  the  i|pioiH- 
nbiii  defeat  of  nie  troops,  in  order  thet  he  might  he 
revenged  on  the  Roniap8,^and,  at  the  same  tune, 
deprive  the  inhabitante  of  alihopefl  of  aeoommodation 
and  pardon,  brought  all  the  Roman  priMnerB  he  had 
taken  upon  the  walla,  in  sight  of  the  whole  array. 
There  he  put  them  to  the  most  exquisite  torture ;  put- 
ting out  their  eyes,  cutting  off  their  noses,  ears,  and 
fingers ;  tearing  their  skin  from  their  body  with  iron 
takes  or  harrows,  and  then  threw  them  headlong  from 
the  top  of  the  battlements.  So  inhuman  a  treatment 
filled  the  Carthaginians  with  horror :  however,  he  did 
not  spare  even  them,  but  murdered  many  senators  who 
had  ventured  to  oppose  his  tjrranny. 

Sdpio,'  finding  himself  absolute  master  of  the  isth- 
mus, burnt  the  camp,  which  the  enemy  had  deserted, 
and  built  a  new  one  for  his  troops.  It  was  of  a  square 
Ibrm,  surrounded  with  |arj^  and  deep  intrenchments, 
and  fenced  with  strong  pabsades.  On  the  side  which 
laced  the  Carthaginians,  he  built  a  wall  twelve  feet 
hi^  flanked  at  proper  distances  with  towen  and 
redoubts ;  and  on  the  middle  tower,  he  erected  a  very 
fai^  wooden  fort,  from  whence  could  be  seen  whatever 
was  doing  in  the  city.  This  wall  was  equal  to  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  that  is,  twenty-five  sta^ 
^ia.^  The  enemy,  who  were  within  bow-shot  of  it, 
employed  their  utmost  eflbrts  to  put  a  stop  to  this  work ; 
but  as  the  whole  army  were  employed  upon  it  day  and 
flight  without  intermission,  it  was  finished  in  twenty- 
four  days.  Scipio  reaped  a  double  advantage  horn 
this  work :  First,  his  forces  were  lodged  more  safely 
and  commodioosly  than  before:  Secondly,  he  cut  on 
all  provisions  from  the  besieged,  to  whom  none  could 
now  be  brought  but  by  sea ;  which  was  attended  with 
many  difficultiee,  both  because  the  sea  is  fi^uently 
yery  tempestuous  in  that  place,  and  because  the  Roman 
fieet  kept  a  strict  guard.  This  proved  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  famine  which  raged  soon  afler  in  the 
city.  Besides,  Asdrubal  distributed  the  com  thftt  was 
brought,  only  amon^  the  3O,0OO  men  who  served  under 
him,  earing  very  litUe  what  became  of  the  xeat  of  the 
inhabitants. 

^  To  distress  them  still  more  by  the  want  of  provi- 
flions,*  Seipio  attempted  to  stop  up  the  mouth  of  the 
haven,  by  a  mele,  beginning  at  the  above-mentioned 
neck  of  land,  wmdi  was  near  the  haibour.  The  be- 
'  aiesed,  at  first  looked  upon  this  attempt  as  ridiculous, 
and  accordingly  they  insulted  the  woriunen :  but,  at 
last,  seang  them  make  an  astonishing  progreea  every 
day,  they  began  te  be  afraid  ;  and  to  tue  such  mea- 
aures  as  niig^t,  if  possible,  render  the  attempt  unsuc- 
cessful. Eyery  ene,  to  the  women  and  children,  fell  to 
woriL,  bat  so  privately,  that  all  that  Scipio  could  learn 
^m  the  prisoners,  was,  that  they  had  heard  a  great 
noise  in  the  harbour,  but  did  not  know  the  occasion  of 
ft  Atiast,  all  things  being  ready,  the  Cartiiaginians 
opened,  on  a  sudden,  a  new  outlet  on  the  other  side  of 
the  haven ;  and  appeared  at  sea  with  a  numerous  fleet, 
which  they  had  just  then  built  with  the  old  materials 
jfound  in  their  magizines.  It  is  generally  dlowed,  that 
bad  they  attacked  the  Roman  fleet  directly,  they  must 
infallibly  have  taken  it ;  because,  as  no  such  attempt 
was  expected,  and  eveiy  man  was  elsewhere  employed, 
the  Carthoa^nians  would  have  found  it  without  rowers, 
soldiers,  or  officers.  But  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  says 
'the  historian,  was  decreed.  Having  therefore  only 
■oflered  a  kind  of  insult  or  bmvade  to  the  Romans, 
they  returned  into  the  harbour. 

Two  days  after,*  tfaev  brought  forward  their  lAiips. 
with  a  resolution  to  flgiit  in  good  earnest,  and  found 
the  enemy  ready  for  them.  This  batde  wsa  to  deter- 
mine the  fjiie  of  both  parties.    The  conflict  was  long 

^  Appiaik  p.  72. 

^  It  was  be  who  had  firvt  commanded  without  the  <nty, 
bat  haying  caused  the  other  Asdrubal,  Masinissa's  gruo- 
soDu  to  be  put  to  death,  he  ^ ot  the  oomoiaod  of  the  troops 
witnin  the  wall>- 

*  App'ian.  p.  7S.       ^  Four  miles  and  three  quarters, 
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and  obstmtte,  each  coceiting  tfaeoMelvto  to  iia  vteMMC; 
the  one  to  save  their  counl^,  now  reduced  to  the  last 
eKtremity,  and  the  other  to  complete  their  victory. 
Diuing  the  fight,  the  Carthaginian  biigantines  ninning 
along  under  the  large  Roman  ships,  broke  to  jpiecea 
sometimes  their  stems,  and  at  otner  times  their  rud- 
ders and  oars ;  and,  when  briskly  attacked,  retreated 
with  surprising  swiftness,  and  retumed  immediately 
to  the  charse.  At  last,  after  the  two  annies  bad  fou^t 
with  equal  success  till  sun-set,  the  Cajthasiniana 
thought  proper  to  retire ;  not  that  they  believed  them- 
selves overcome,  but  in  order  to  begin  the  fight  again 
,on  the  morrow.  Part  of  their  ships,  not  being  able  to 
run  swifUy  enough  in  the  harbour,  because  the  mouth 
of  it  was  too  narrow,  took  shelter  under  a  very  spa- 
cious tenaoe,  which  had  been  thrown  up  against  the 
walls  to  unload  goods,  on  the  side  of  whi<£  a  small 
rampart  had  been  raised  during  this  war,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  possessing  themselves  of  it  Here 
the  fight  was  agam  renewM  with  more  visour  than 
ever,  and  lastedtill  late  at  ni^t  The  Car&aginians 
suflfered  veiy  much,  and  the  Tow  ships  which  got  o^ 
sailed'  for  refuse  to  the  dty.  Mormn|;  being  eome^ 
Scipio  attackedthe  terrace,  and  carried  it,  though  with 
great  difficulty ;  after  which  he  made  a  lodgment  there, 
and  fortified  himself  on  it,  and  built  a  brick  wall  close 
to  those  of  the  city,  and  of  the  same  height  When 
it  was  finished,  he  commanded  4000  men  to  get  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  to  discharge  from  it  a  perpetual  ahower 
of^  darts  and  arrows  upon  the  enemy,  wnich  did  great 
execution ;  because,  as  the  two  walls  were  of  eqnal 
height,  almost  eveiy  dart  took  efiect  Thna  ended 
this  campaign. 

During  the  winter-quarters,^  Scipio  endeavoured  to 
oveipower  the  enemy's  troops  witoout  the  city,  who 
very  much  harassed  tne  convoys  that  brou^t  his  pro- 
visions, and  protected  such  as  were  sent  to  the  beai^Eed. 
For  this  purpose  he  attacked  a  neighbouring  for^  caUed 
Nepheris,  where  they  used  to  shdter  themsehrea.  In 
the  last  action,  about  70,000  of  the  enemv,  as  well 
soldiers  as  peasants,  who  had  been  enliateo,  were  cut 
to  pieoee ;  and  the  fort  was  carried  with  ^vat  difii- 
culty,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two-and-twenty  davs. 
The  seizure  of  this  fort  was  followed  by  the  surrender 
c^  almost  all  the  strong  holds  of  Africa ;  and  contri- 
buted very  much  to  the  taking  of  Carthage  itself^  into 
which,  fiiom  that  time,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
bring  any  provisions. 

Euiy  m  the  spring,*  Scipio  attack- 
ed at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  bar-  A.  M.  3859. 
hour  called  Cothon,  and  the  citadel  A.  Rool  603. 
Haymg  possessed  himself  of  the  wall 
which  surrounded  this  port,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
great  square  of  the  city  that  was  near  it,  from  whence 
was  an  ascent  to  the  citadel,  up  three  streets,  on  each 
side  of  which  were  houses,  from  the  tops  whereof  a 
shower  of  darts  was  discharged  upon  the  Romans, 
who  were  obliged,  before  they  could  advance  farther,  to 
force  the  houses  they  came  first  to,  and  post  themselves 
in  them,  in  order  to  mslodge  from  thence  the  enemy  who 
fought  from  the  neighbouring  houses.  The  combat 
which  was  carried  on  &jni  the  topa,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  houses,  continued  six  days,  during  which  a  dreadful 
slanghter  was  made.  To  dear  the  streets,  and  make 
way  tn  the  troops,  the  Romans  drasged  aaide,  with 
hooks,  the  bodies  of  such  of  the  inhSbitantB  aa  had 
been  slain,  or  preeipitated  headlong  from  the  houses  ; 
and  threw  them  Into  pits,  the  greatest  part  of  them 
being  still  alive  and  panting.  In  this  toil,  which  lasted 
six  days  and  mm  many  nights,  the  soldiers  were  relieved 
Aom  time  to  time  by  fi«sh  ones,  without  which  they 
would  have  been  quite  spent  Scipio  was  the  only 
person  who  did  not  take  a  wink  of  sleep  all  this  time  ; 
giying  orders  in  all  places,  and  scarce  ailowiiig  himself 
bieure  to  take  the  least  refreshment 

There  was  eveiy  reason  to  believe,*  that  the  aie^ 
would  last  much  longer,  and  occasion  a  great  efiunoti 
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of  bM.  B«t  ob  tfw  Mfwdi  4kT,  thwe  ttppeuiod  k 
eonptn^of  nun  in  tbe  posture  and  hftbit  of  snpplknts, 
vJiodeoiod  iu>  other  cond&tiooii  than  that  the  Koaiuw 
wodd  jpleaae  to  apara  tho  lives  of  all  those  who  should 
b«  wiluns  to  leave  the  citadel :  which  request  was 
granted  ihem,  only  the  deserters  were  eKce|ited.  Ao> 
eoR&igly,  thtfe  came  oat  50,000  men  and  women,  who 
ware  lent  mto  the  6elds  under  a  stions  guard.  The 
deserters,  who  were  about  900,  Gnding  they  would  not 
be  allowed  cjuarter,  fortified  tliemselves  in  the  temple 
of  J&KulafMus,  with  Asdrubal,  hb  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren ;  whore,  though  then  nuniber  was  but  small,  they 
mi^t  have  held  out  a  long  time,  because  he  temple 
itood  on  a  very  high  hill,  upon  rocks,  the  ascent  to 
which  was  by  six^  steps.  But  at  last,  exhausted  by 
banger  and  watchu^,  oppressed  with  lear,  and  seeing 
their  destnaction  at  Sana,  they  lost  all  patience ;  and 
Aandoning  the  lower  part  of  the  temple,  they  retired 
to  the  uppermost  stoiy,  resolved  not  to  quit  it  but  with 
their  lives. 

In  the  mean  time,  Asdrubal  being  desirous  of  saving 

Ua  life,  came  down  piivately  to  Sdpio,  carrying  an 

alive»branch  in  his  hmd,  and  threw  hnnself  at  his  feet 

Sdpio  showed  him  immediately  to  the  deserters,  who. 

transported  with  rage  and  ftiiy  at  the  nghL  ventea 

miJlions  of  imprecations  asainst  him,  and  set  me  to  the 

teoBple.    Whdst  it  was  undlinjg,  we  are  told,  that 

Aaorubal's  virife,  dressing  hcrselfas  splendidly  as  pos- 

9&A9y  and  placing  henelf  with  her  two  children  in 

■efat  of  Scipio,  Mdressed  him  with  a  loud  voice :  / 

taU  not  dmoii,  says  she,  cicrsea  iqMm  thy  head,  0  Roman  ; 

ftr  thou  anlif  takut  the  prmUge  oUotoed  by  lAe  laws  of 

war:  hU nuiy  the  godt  1^  Cfrthagt^  and  Uuu  in  concert 

wttA  Mem,  mmttA,  aeeording  to  his  deserts,  the  false 

wretch  who  has  betrayed  his  country,  his  gods,  his  wife, 

hs  chUdren  i   Then  directing  herself  to  Asdrubal :— 

Ferfidiowa  wretch,  says  she,  thou  basest  of  men  I  this 

fre  wiU  presently  eonsume  both  me  and  my  chiUren; 

ntasto  thee,  unworthy  general  of  Carthage,  go,  adorn 

the  gay  triumph  of  thy  conqueror ;  staffer,  in  the  sight  of 

sA  Jumse,  the  tortures  thou  so  justly  deseroest.    She  had 

DO  aooner  pronounced  these  words,  than  seizing  her 

children,  Mie  out  their  throats,  threw  them  into  the 

flames,  and  afterwards  rushed  into  them  herself;  in 

which  she  was  imitated  by  all  the  deserters. 

With  regard  to  Scipio.^  when  he  saw  this  famous 
dty,  which  had  been  so  dourishing  for  700  years,  and 
might  have  been  compared  to  the  greatest  empires,  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  its  dommions,  both  by  sea 
and  land;  its  mighty  armies;  its  fleets,  elephants, 
and  riches ;  while  the  CarthaginiaDs  were  even  supe- 
rior to  other  nations  by  their  courage  and  greatness  of 
Boul :  as  notwithstanoing  their  being  depnved  of  arms 
and  ahipe,  they  had  sustained,  for  three  whole  yean, 
tU  the  hardships  and  calamities  of  a  long  siege :  see- 
ing, I  say,  this  city  entirely  ruined,  historians  relate, 
that  he  could  not  refuse  his  tears  to  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Caitha^e.  ^  He  reflected,  that  cities,  nations,  and 
empires,  are  liable  to  revolutions  no  less  than  private 
men ;  that  the  like  sad  fate  had  befallen  Troy,  anciently 
so  powerful ;  and,  in  later'  times,  the  Assyrians,  Medes 
ana  Persians,  whose  dominions  were  once  of  so  great 
an  extent ;  and  very  recently,  the  Macedonians,  whose 
empire  hod  been  so  ^orious  throughout  the  world. 
Full  of  these  mournful  ideas,  he  repeated  the  fijllowing 
vases  of  Homer: 

Ka2  Uptaaot,  sal  Xodf  ivpLiuXlu  nptduoto. 

lU'.  164,  IW. 

The  day  sball  eooM,  that  gnat  avenffhiff  day, 
WMeh  Trof*t  proud  gioTiOt  lo  the  dost  shall  laj: 
When  Priam's  powers  and  Priam's  self  shall  Um, 
And  one  prodigious  rain  swallow  alL-^Pope. 

rheraby  denouncing  the  future  destiny  of  Rome^  as 
he  himself  confessed  to  Polybius,  who  desired  Scipio 
to  explain  himself  on  that  occasion. 
^  Had  the  truth  enlightened  his  soul,  he  would  haVe 
discovered  what  we  axe  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  that 

*  Appian.  pt  8L 


Imanit  </  wwighisous  dsaUugSf  kUurtes,  and  fiohas  gU 
by  deceit,  a  Jptngdosi  is  translated  from  one  people  to 
another,*  Carthage  is  destroyed,  because  its  avarice, 
perlidiousness,  and  cruelty,  have  attained  their  utmost 
ncighL  The  like  fate  will  attend  Rome,  when  ita 
luxury,  ambition,  pride,  and  unjust  usurpations,  con* 
cesled  beneath  a  specious  and  delusive  show  of  jo^- 
tioe  and  virtue,  shall  have  compelled  the  sovereign 
Lord,  the  disposer  of  empires,  to  g^ve  the  universe  as 
important  lesson  in  its  fall. 

Carthage  beins  taken  in  this  man- 
ner,* Scipio  g^ve  Die  plunder  of  it  (the       A.  M.  3859 
^old,  silver,  statues,  and  other  ofiei^    A.  Carth.  701. 
mgs  which  should  be  found  in  the    A.  Rom.  603. 
temples,  excepted)  to  his  soldiers  for    Ant  J.  C.  145. 
some  days.    He  silerwards  bestowed 
several  miUtary  rewards  on  them,  as  well  ai  on  tha 
oflkers,  two  of  whom  had  particularly  distinguished 
themselves,  viz,  Tib.  Qraccnus  and  Cains  Fannius, 
who  first  scaled  the  walls.    After  this,  adorning  a 
small  ship  (an  excellent  sailer)  with  the  enemy's 
spoils,  he  sent  it  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  the  vio 
tory. 

At  the  same  time  he  invited  the  inhabitants  oC 
Sicily  to  come  and  take  possession  of  the  pictures  and 
statues  which  the  Carthaginians  had  plund^ed  them 
of  in  the  former  wars.*  "When  he  restored  to  the 
citizens  of  Agrieentum,  Phalaris's  famous  bull,*  he 
told  them  that  uis  bull,  which  was,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  a  monument  of  the  cruelty  of  their  ancient 
kings  and  of  the  lenity  of  their  present  sovereigns, 
ou^t  to  make  them  sensible  which  would  be  most 
advantageous  for  them,  to  live  under  the  yoke  of  Si- 
cilians, or  the  government  of  the  Romans. 

Having  exposed  to  sale  part  of  the  spoils  of  Car* 
thage,  he  commanded,  on  the  most  severe  penaltiesi 
his  family  not  to  take  or  even  buy  any  of  them ;  so 
careful  was  he  to  remove  from  himseX  *n<i  ^  be* 
lonjping  to  him,  the  least  suspicion  of  avarice. 

When  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Carthage  was 
brought  to  Rome,*  the  people  abwidoned  themselves 
to  the  'most  immoderate  transports  of  by.  as  if  the 
public  tranquillity  had  not  been  secured  till  that  in* 
Btant  They  revolved  in  their  minds  all  the  calami* 
ties  which  the  Carthaginians  had  brouj^ht  upon  them, 
in  Sicily,  in  Spain,  and  even  in  Italy,  for  sixteen  years 
together:  dniug  which,  Hannibal  had  plundered  400 
towns,  destroyra  in  difierent  enfagements  300,000 
men,  snd  reduced  Rome  itself  to  Uie  utmost  extremi- 
tf.  Amidst  the  remembrance  of  these  past  evils,  the 
people  in  Rome  would  ask  one  another,  whether  it 
were  really  true  that  Carthage  was  in  ashes.  All 
ranks  and  degrees  of  men  emulously  strove  who 
should  show  the  greatest  gratitude  towards  the  f  ods ; 
and  the  citizens  were,  for  many  days,  employed  only 
in  solemn  sacrifices,  in  public  prayers,  games,  and 
spectacles. 

After  these  religious  duties  were  ended,^  the  senate 
sent  ten  commissioners  into  Africa,  to  regulate,  in 
conjunction  with  Sdpio,  the  fate  and  condition  of 
that  country  for  the  time  to  come.  The  first  care 
was,  to  demolish  whatever  was  still  remaining  of 
Carthage.*    Rome,*  though  mistress  of  almost  the 

■  Ecclus.  X.  8.  •  Appian.  p.  83.  *  Ibid. 

*  Quern  tannim  Scipio  cum  redderet  Agrigentinis,  diz- 
isse  dicitur,  nquum  ease  illoa  cogiure  utrum  eseet  Siculis 
utiliua,  suisne  servire,  an  populo  K.  (^temperare,  com  idem 
raonumentum  et  domeaUce  eniddlitatia,  at  nostrm  man* 
suetudinia  haberent  Cic  verr,  vi.  n.  78. 

*  Appian.  p.  83.  *  Ibid.  p.  84. 

*  We  may  guew  at  the  dimensiona  of  thia  famous  e\t% 
by  what  Florins  aaya,  vtt.  that  it  was  seventeen  days  on 
fire,  before  k  could  be  conaamed.  ^onte  urbs  ddeta  sit, 
utdeetglenstaeeam,veligmum  mora proberi  potest;  ptippo 
per  eentimioe  decern  H  eeptem  dice  vi»  petait  ineendkm  ea- 
Anpii,  Lib.  ii.  c.  16. 

*  Neque  se  Roma,  jam  terrannn  orbe  snperato^  eecwam 

2ierarit  fore,  si  mimen  usquam  maneret  Carthagims. 
dec  odium  certaminibua  ortum  ultra  metum  durat  etnem 
victia  quidem  deponitur,  neque  ante  iaviaum 
oOam  ease  deaUt    Vd,  Paten*  1.  i.  e.  It. 
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wWe  irodd»  ooifld  Mt  biU«re  handf  feftfe  flD  long  «r 

evan  the  name  of  Carthage  was  in  being.  So  true  it 
ia,  that  an  inveteiate  haiuned,  fomented  by  long  and 
Uoody  wan,  laata  even  beyond  the  time  whin  all 
eauae  of  fear  ia  removed ;  and  does  not  cease  till  the 
object  that  occasions  it  is  no  more.  Orders  were 
given,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans^  that  it  ahould 
never  be  inhabited  a^;ain ;  and  dreadful  imprecations 
were  denounced  ajgaust  those,  who,  contrary  to  this 
prohibition,  ahoulaattempt  to  rebuild  any  parts  of  it, 
especially  those  called  Byrsa  and  Megara.  In  the 
mean  time,  every  one  who  desired  it,  was  admitted  to 
see  Caithage;  Scipio  bein^  well  pleased,  to  have 
people  view  the  sad  ruins  ora  city  which  had  dared 
to  contend  with  Rome  for  empire.*  The  commis- 
sionen  decreed  &rther,  that  those  cities  which,  during 
this  war,  had  joined  with  the  enemy,  should  all  be 
razed,  and  their  territoriea  be  given  to  the  Roman  allies ; 
they  particula^y  made  a  grant  to  the  citizens  of  UtU 
ea,  or  the  whole  country  ^ng  between  Carthage  and 
Hippo.  All  the  rest  they  made  tributary  and  re- 
duced it  into  a  Roman  province,  whither  a  pretor  was 
sent  annually. 

All  matters  being  thus  settled,'  Scipio  retumed  to 
Rome,  where  he  made  his  entry  in  triumph.  So  mag- 
nificent a  one  had  never  been  seen  before ;  the  whole 
ezhibitins  nothing  but  statues,  rare  invaluable  pic- 
tures, and  other  curiosities,  which  the  Carthaginians 
had,  for  many  years,  been  collecting  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  not  to  mention  the  money  carried  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  which  amounted  to  immense  sums. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  precautions  which  were 
tsken  to  hinder  Carthage  from  being  ever  rebuilt,*  in 
less  than  thirty  years  after,  and  even  in  Scipio's 
lifetime,  one  of  the  Gracchi,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people,  undertook  to  found  it  anew,  and 
conducted  thither  a  colony  oonsistini;  of  6000  citizens 
for  that  purpose.  The  senate,  hearing  that  the  work- 
men had  been  terrified  by  many  unlucky  omens,  at  the 
time  they  were  tracing  the  limits,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  new  city,  would  have  suspended 
the  attempt ;  but  the  tribune,  not  being  over  fcrupu- 
lons  in  reli^ous  mattera,  carried  on  the  work,  not- 
withstanding all  these  bad  presages,  and  finished  it  in 
A  few  days.  This  was  the  first  Roman  colony  that 
was  ever  sent  out  of  Ttaly. 

It  is  probable,  that  only  a  kind  of  huts  were  built 
there,  suice  we  are  told,*  that  when  Marina  retired 
Ittther,  in  his  flight  to  Africa,  he  lived  in  a  mean  and 
poor  condition  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  consoling 
nimself  by  the  si^ht  of  so  astonishing  a  spectacle ; 
himself  serving,  m  some  measure,  as  a  consolation  to 
that  ill-fated  atj. 

Appian  rdates,*  that  Julius  Cesar,  after  the  death 
of  Fompey,  having  crossed  into  Africa,  saw,  in  a 
dream,  an  army  composed  of  a  prodi^ous  number  of 
soldiers,  who,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  called  him ; 
and  that,  struck  witli  the  vision,  he  writ  down  in  his 
pocket-book  the  design  which  he  formed  on  this  oo- 
casion,  of  rebuilding  Carthage  and  Corinth;  but 
having  been  murderra  soon  after  by  the  conspirators, 
Augustus  Cesar,  fass  adopted  son,  who  found  this 
memorandum  amonv  his  papers,  rebuilt  Carthage 
near  the  spot  where  it  stood  fbrmeriy,  in  order  that 
Che  imprecations  which  had  been  vented,  at  the  time 
of  its  destruction,  against  those  who  should  presume 
to  rebuild  it,  might  not  fall  upon  him. 

I  know  not  what  foundation  Appian  has  for  this 
etoiT;  but  we  read  in  Strabo,*  that  Carthage  and 
Cormth  were  rebuilt  at  the  same  time  by  Cesar, 

*  Ut  ipse  local  eoram,  qui  cum  hae  urbe  de  impario,  car* 
tanmt,  vestigia  ealasutaUa  ostenderet  Cie,  Agrwr,  it 
O.50. 

*  Appian.  p.  84.  '  lb.  p.  86.  Flut  in  vit.  Graech. 
p.  838. 

*  Marios  eursan  in  Afriean  direxit.  inofiemqua  vitara 
in  tugurio  rainanim  Carthaginensiuai  toloravit:  ciiBa  Ma- 
rios aspieiens  Cartha^ens  ilia  intoens  Marium,  sltar  al^ 
*jHi  poueat  esse  solatio.     Vd.  PaUn,  lii.  e.  19. 

*  Appian.  pb  9ft.  *  Strab.  U  tvii.  p.  88^ 


to  Whom  he  cives  tb  mam^  gdd,  faj  wiidh  tkl^  a 
little  before,^ lie  had  plsinlj  intended  Julius  Caaw ; 
and  Plutarch,*  in  the  life  or  that  flBiperoc,aseribas  ei- 
pressly  to  him,  the  establishmsnt  of  these  two  oo* 
lonies;  and  obaetves,  that  one  remarkable  dfcom- 
stanoe  ilk  these  two  cities  is,  that  as  both  had  been 
taken  and  destroyed  at  the  same  time,  they  likewise 
were  at  the  same  time  rebuilt  and  repeopiecL  How* 
ever  this  be,  Strabo  afliims  that  in  his  time  Carthago 
was  as  pppulous  as  any  city  in  Afiica ;  and  it  rose 
to  be  the  capital  of  Afiica,  under  the  succeeding  en^ 
perors.  It  existed  for  about  700  years  after,  in  splen- 
dour,  but  at  last  was  so  completely  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
that  neither  its  name,  nor  uie  least  footsteps  of  it,  am 
known  at  this  tune  in  the  country. 

d  DiffrtKfion  on  the  Miomer^  and  CharacUr  ^  tha 
$tcimd  Scipio  J3ifiricanus„ 

Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  vras  son  to  tlia 
famous  Panlus  JBmilins,  who  conquered  Peraeos,  tiie 
last  king  of  Macedon ;  and  consequently  grandson 
to  that  ftkulus  .£mitius  who  lost  his  life  in  ue  bottle 
of  CannsB.  He  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  the  grant 
Scipio  fAfiricanos,  and  called  Scipio  JEmilianns ;  the 
names  of  the  two  famifies  being  so  united,  punuant 
to  the  law  of  adoptions.  He  supported,*  with  e^oal 
lustre,  the  dimity  of  both  houses,  by  all  the  qnahties 
that  can  confer  honour  on  the  sword  and  gown.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  life,  says  an  historian,  whether 
with  regard  to  his  actions,  his  llioufihts,  or  words, 
was  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  He  distinguirii- 
ed  himself  particulariy  (a  euiogium  that,  at  present, 
can  seldom  be  apphed  to  persons  of  the  miUtaty  pro- 
fession), by  his  exquisite  taste  for  polite  fiteratore, 
and  all  the  sciences,  as  well  as  by  the  uncommon  re- 
gard he  showed  to  learned  men.  It  is  universally 
known,  that  he  was  reported  to  be  the  author  of  Te- 
rence's comedies,  the  most  polite  and  elegant  writing 
which  the  Romans  could  boast  We  are  told  of  So- 
pio,^^  that  no  man  could  blend  more  happily  repose 
and  action,  nor  employ  his  leisure  hours  witlT  greater 
delicacy  and  taste :  thus  was  he  divided  between  arms 
and  books,  between  the  militarjr  labomv  of  the  camp^ 
and  the  peacefiil  emplojrment  of  the  cabinet ;  in  which 
he  either  exercised  his  body  in  toils  of  war,  or  his 
mind  in  the  study  of  the  sciences.  By  this  he  showed, 
that  nothing  does  greater  honour  to  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, of  what  aualit]r  or  profession  soever  be  be, 
than  the  adorning  nis  mind  with  knowledge.  Cicero, 
speaking  of  Scipio,  says,^'  that  he  always  had  Xeno- 
poon's  works  in  his  hands,  which  are  so  funoas  for 
the  soUd  and  excellent  instructions  thdy  contain,  botfi 
in  regard  to  war  and  policy. 

He  owed  this  exquisite  taste  for  polite  leamineand 
the  sciences,^'  to  the  excellent  education  which  Pan- 
lus .£milius  bestowed  on  his  children.  He  had  pat 
them  under  the  ablest  masters  in  every  art ;  and  did 
not  spare  any  expense  on  that  occasion,  tfaoogh  hie 
circumstances  were  very  narrow :  P.  ^milius  himeelf 
was  present  at  all  their  lessons,  as  often  as  the  afiairs 
of  the  state  would  permit;  becoming,  by  this  means, 
thar  cfaief  preceptor. 

The  intimate  union  between  Polybios  and  Scipio 

Cut  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  exalted  qualities  which, 
y  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  disposition,  and 
_____  ___ 

*  Scipio  ^mitianus,  vtr  avitis  P.  African!  patemisque 
L.  Pauk  Tirtutibui  umillimus,  omnibus  belli  ac  toge  doti- 
bus,  in^eniique  ae  studionim  emiaentissinius  ttacuh  sui<* 
qui  nihil  in  vitA  niti  laudandum  aut  fecit  aut  dixit  aut  sen- 
sit.  ,  Vd,  Patere,  1.  L  c.  12. 

'*  Neque  enim  quiequam  hoc  Scipione  eleganu5a  inter- 
valla  negotiorum  otio  duipiinzit:  sen^terque  aut  belli  attt 
pacis  senriit  artiboe,  seaqfer  inter  araaa  ac  studia  versatue 
aut  corpus  pericohe,  aut  animum  daNapIinis  exercuit. 
Ibid.  c.  is. 

^^  Africanus  semper  Socraticum  Xenophontem  inmaitt* 
bun  habebat.    Tu9c.  Oiue$t.  1.  ii.  n.  6t. 

"  PluL  in  vit.  JSnuL  Paul,  pw  i68L 
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teconrikDf^  iif  U*  fidoeillQti,  w«M  afaeBfly  ilie  nib- 
jwtof  Mtnumtioii.*  Mybhis,  with  a  gre^X  mimbef 
•f  AchB«B8,  wtwM  fideitty  tha  Romura  auBpected 
doling  the  war  with  Peraana,  waa  detained  in  Rome, 
where  hia  meiit  aoon  eauaed  Ma  company  to  be  covet- 
ed by  aU  peraona  of  the  higheat  quahty  in  that  dty. 
ScipiO)  when  acaice  eig;hteen,  devoted  himaelf  entirely 
lo  Polybiua ;  and  conaidered  aa  the  greateat  felidty 
af  hit  life,  tha  opportunity  he  had  of  Ming  tnalnicted 
ij  90  ^freat  a  maater,  wfaoae  aodety  he  preferred  to  al! 
the  Tain  and  idle  arouaementB  which  are  generally  ao 
•Uurinf  to  young  peraona. 

Polyoraa'a  firat  care  was  to  inapire  Scipio  with  an 
afersion  ibr  thoae  ei^ually  dangeioua  and  ignomini- 
eoi  pleaanraa,  to  which  the  Roman  yonth  were  ao 
fltroneily  addicted ;  the  greateat  p4rt  of  them  bain^ 
thaaJy  depraved  and  oomipted  by  the  luxury  and  h- 
eeatiouaneaa  which  richea  and  new  oonqueata  had 
intiodnced  m  Rome.  Scipio,  during  the  firat  fire 
jeara  that  he  continned  in  00  excellent  a  achool,  made 
the  greateat  improvement  in  it;  and,  deapiaine  the 
lifficala.  aa  well  aa  the  pemicioua  examplea,  oTper- 
•ona  ot  the  aame  age  with  himaelf,  he  waa  looked 
apon,  even  at  that  time^  aa  a  model  of  diacretion  and 
inadom. 

From  henoe^  the  tranaition  waa  eaay  and  natural  to 
eeneroaity,  to  a  noble  diaregaid  of  richeaj  and  to  a 
iaiidable  uae  of  them ;  all  virtnes  ao  requiaite  in  per^ 
Mna  of  illnatiioaa  birth,  and  which  Scipio  cairied  to 
the  most  exalted  pitch,  aa  appeaia  from  aomeinatanoea 
of  thia  kind  related  by  Polybiua,  which  are  highly 
worthy  oar  admiration. 

JBmiha,  *  wife  of  the  firat  Scipio  Afiricanna,  and 
Bother  of  him  who  had  adopted  the  Scipio  mentioned 
here  by  Polybiua,  had  bequeathed,  at  her  death,  a 
great  aatate  to  the  latter.  Thia  lady,  beeidea  the 
fflamonda  and  jewela  which  are  worn  by  women  of 
her  hi^h  rank,  poeaeaaed  a  great  number  </  gold 
and  ai^er  veaseia  uaed  in  aacrifioea,  together  with 
eeveral  splendid  eouipagea,  and  a  oonaiderable  num- 
ber of  alavee  of  both  aexea ;  the  whole  auited  to  the 
opulence  of  the  auguet  houae  into  wlach  ahe  had  mar^ 
lied.  At  her  death,  Scipio  made  over  ail  thoae  ridi 
poaaeaaiona  to  Papiria  hia  mother,  who,  having  been 
divorced  a  oonaiderable  time  before  by  Panlua  JSmi- 
lina,  and  not  being  in  drcumstanoea  to  anpport  the 
dignity  of  her  bi>tii,  hved  in  great  obacurity,  and  never 
appeared  in  the  aaaembliea  or  public  oeremoniea.  But 
when  ahe  agun  frequented  tnem  with  a  magnificent 
train,  thia  nMe  generoaity  of  Sci|no  did  him  great 
honour,  eapecialljr  in  the  rainda  of  the  ladiea,  who 
expatiated  on  it  in  all  their  converaationa,  and  in  a 
city  whose  inhabitanti,  aaya  Polybiua,  were  not  eaaiiy 
prevailed  upon  to  part  with  their  money. 

Scipio  was  no  leaa  admired  on  another  oocaaion. 
He  waa  bound,  in  conaequenoe  of  the  eatate  that  had 
fallen  to  him  by  the  death  of  hia  grandmother,  to  pay 
at  three  difibrent  timea  to  the  two  daughtera  of  Scipio, 
hia  grand&ther  by  adoption,  half  thor  portiona,  which 
amounted  to  50,000  Fiendi  crowns.'  The  time  for 
the  payment  of  the  firat  sum  being  exphed,  Scipio  put 
the  whtrfe  money  into  the  handa  of  a  banker.  Tioe- 
riuaOrmochfis  and  Scipio  Naaioa,  who  had  marrkd 
the  two  siatera,  imaginmg  that  Scipio  had  made  a 
nietake,  went  to  him  and  obaerved,  that  the  laws 
ellowed  him  three  years  to  pay  thia  aum  in,  and  at 
three  difihrent  timea.  Young  Scipio  answered,  that 
he  knew  very  well  what  the  lawa  directed  on  thia 
.oociaioa ;  that  they  might  indeed  be  executed  in  their 
greateat  rigour  towaroa  atrangera,  bat  that  firienda 
and  relatiGns  ought  to  treat  one  another  with  a  more 
generona  simplicity;  and  therefore  deaired  them  to 
reeeive  the  whole  aum.  They  were  atnick  with  auch 
admiration  at  the  generoaity  of  their  kinsman,  that  in 
their  retom  home,  they  reproached  diemaelvea  for 


'  Excerpt,  ft  Polyb.  p.  147— 16S. 
'  She  wes  giatar  of  PaoluaiSmilidB,  father  of  the  aaeoiui 
kfiricanua*  *  Or,  ll^iMt.  aterUbg. 


iiwir  narrow  way  df  tfaiiditnff,^  at  a*  time  when  tiiay 
made  the  greateat  figure,  and  had  the  hiaheat  regard 
paid  to  them,  of  any  faimlyin  Rome.  Tms  generous 
action,  aaya  Polybiua,  waa  the  more  adtmr&d,  becauae 
no  peraon  in  Rome,  ao  far  from  conaentmg  to  pay 
60,000  crowns  before  they  were  due,  would  pay  even 
1000  before  the  time  for  payment  waa  elapsed. 

It  was  from  the  aame  noble  spiiit  that,  two  yeart 
after,  Paulua  iEmiliua  hia  fktfaer  being  dead,  he  made 
over  to  hia  brother  Fabioa.  who  waa  not  ao  wealthy  as 
himaelf,  the  part  of  their  ikther's  eaUte  which  waa  hia 
(Scipio'a)  due  (amounthig  to  above  60,000  crowna),* 
in  order  that  there  might  not  be  so  great  a  diapanty 
between  his  fortune  and  that  of  hia  brother* 

Thia  Fabins  being  desiroua  to  exhibit  a  ahow  of 
Radiators  after  hia  fathar*a  deceaae,  in  honour  of  his 
memory  (aa  waa  the  cnatom  in  that  ace,)  and  not 
baine  able  to  defray  the  axpenaea  on  Sua  occaabn, 
which  amounted  to  a  very  heavy  aum,  Scipio  made 
faon  a  preaent  of  15,000*  crowna,  in  order  to  defray 
at  leaat  half  the  chargea  of  it 

The  aplendid  preaents  which  Scipio  had  made  his 
mother  Papiiia,  reverted*  to  him,  by  law  aa  well  as 
equity,  after  her  demiae ;  and  hia  aisters.  according  to 
the  custom  of  thoae  timea,  had  not  tiia  kaat  ehdm  to 
them.  Nevartheleaa,  Scipio  thought  it  would  faava 
been  dishonourable  in  him,  had  he  taken  them  baok 
again.  He  therefore  made  over  to  hia  aisterawhat^ 
ever  he  had  ]Neaented  to  their  mother,  which  amounted 
to  a  very  considerable  aum ;  and  by  thia  freah  proof 
of  hia  ^lorioua  diaregard  of  wealth,  and  the  tender 
fnendahip  he  had  for  hia  family,  acquired  the  applanss 
of  the  wnda  dty. 

Theae  different  henefactiona,  which  amounted  alto- 
eether  to  a  prodi^oua  aum,  aeem  to  have  received  a 
brighter  luatra  from  the  age  in  which  he  beatowed 
them,  he  being  atill  yery  ydung ;  and  yet  more  fh>m 
the  circumstancea  of  the.  time  when  they  were  pre- 
aented,  aa  well  aa  the  kiiid  and  obliging  caniage  hs 
aaaomad  on  thoae  occaaiona. 

The  mcidenta  I  have  here  related  are  ao  repugnant 
to  the  maxima  of  thia  age,  that  there  might  be  reaaon 
to  fear  the  reader  wouldconaider  them  merely  aa  the 
rhetorical  floorishea  of  an  hiatorian  who  waa  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  hia  hero ;  if  it  waa  not  well  known,  that 
the  predominant  duuacteriatic  of  Pohrbiua,  by  whom 
they  are  related,  ia  a  amcere  love  for  truth,  and  an 
utter  aversion  to  adulation  of  every  kind.  In  the  very 
paaaage  whence  this  relation  ia  extracted,  he  has 
thought  it  neceasary  for  him  to  be  a  little  guarded, 
where  he  expatiatea  on  the  virtuoua  actiona  and  rare 
Cfualitiea  of  Scipio ;  i^d  he  obaervea,  that  aa  hia  wiit- 
inga  were  to  be  perused  by  the  Romana  who  were 
porfeetly  well  acquainted  with  all  the  particulara  of 
thia  great  man'a  life,  he  could  not  fail  of  being  con- 
victed by  them,  ahould  he  venture  to  advance  any 
fslaehooG ;  an  affix>nt,  to  which  it  ia  not  prol^ble  that 
an  author,  who  haa  ever  ao  tittle  regaid  for  hia  repu- 
tation, would  expose  himaelf,  eapecially  tf  no  adyan- 
tage  waa  to  accrue  to  him  from  it 

We  haye  already  obaerved,  that  Scipio  had  never 
giyen  in  to  the  fas&onable  debaucheries  and  exceaaes 
to  which  the  young  people  at  Rome  so  generally 
abandoned  themaelvea.  But  he  waa  aufficiently  com* 
penaated  for  thia  aelfdenial  of  all  destructive  pleaanrea, 
by  the  yigoroua  health  he  enjoyed  all  the  reat  of  hia 
iSe,  which  enabled  him  to  taate  pleaaure  of  a  much 
purer  and  more  exalted  kind,  and  to  perform  the  great 
actiona  that  reflected  ao  much  glory  upon  him. 

Hunting,  which  was  his  darling  exeonae^  contributed 
aiso  yery  much  to  invigorate  nis  constitution,  and 
enabled  him  alao  to  endure  the  hardest  toila.  Mao^ 
doaia,  viMther  he  followed  his  father,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  indulgrog  to  the  utmost  of  hia  dasira 
his  pasaion  in  thia  reapeot ;  for  the  chaae,  which  was 
the  usual  diversion  of  the  Macedonian  monaroha, 


.•i^*irfu^i.ug 
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tMng  been  laM  uide  for  wme  yttm  oa  Meoont  of 
tlM  wan,  Scipio  fbund  tfanre'  an  iociedible  onantity 
of  game  of  mrj  kind.  Pauhia  iBnuliua,  atamoiMf^ 
procuiins  Hb  son  Yutaoos  ploafluns  of  evorf  kind,  in 
Older  todiTttrt hia mind firom  tlMMO  which  reason  pix>> 
hibits,  gave  him  full  liberty  to  indulge  himaelf  in  bit 
&vourite  aport,  daring  all  the  time  that  the  Roman 
forces  oontuiued  in  that  country,  after  the  victory  he  had 
cained  over  Pereeiia.  The  illuatiioua  Youth  employed 
Mb  leiaure  hours  in  an  exercise  whicb  suited  so  well 
his  age  and  inclination ;  and  was  as  soooessful  in  tins 
innocent  war  against  the  beasts  of  Macedonia,  as  his 
fiuherhad  been  in  that  which  he  had  carried  on  against 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

It  was  at  Sdpio's  return  fiom  Macedon,  that  he 
met  with  Polybins  in  Rome ;  and  contracted  the  strict 
Aiendsfaip  with  him,  which  was  afterwards  so  benefi- 
cial to  our  youne  Roman;  and  did  him  almost  as 
modi  honour  in  after-ages  as  all  his  conquests.  We 
find,  firom  history,  that  Polvbitts  lired  with  the  two 
brothers.  One  day,  when  himself  and  Scipio  were 
■lone,  the  latter  unbosomed  himself  freely  to  him,  and 
complained,  but  in  the  mildest  and  most  eentle  terms, 
that  he,  in  their  convenations  at  table,  ahi^ys  direct- 
ed himeelf  to  his  brother  Fabius,  and  nerer  to  him. 
/em  faiuiUc,  says  he,  libel  tkii M^ermee  mintjhm 
your  mppoamgf  lotiA oUour ctlucnt,  lAol  JamcheedUtM 
fomtgman,andvahoUif  aotru  to  tkt  UuU  fohich  now  pre* 
voilf  «i  Romij  hecmue  I  do  nU  deoolM  mifMtlfto  Uu  ttn^ 
dUtofthekatfWn'etdlbMAethegrtieao/eUetUiioiu  Bid 
how  akouU  I  do  this  f  I  om  ioU  jterpetuoUy,  that  the 
Bomuu  expect  o  general,  and  not  an  ondor^frum  the 
houee  of  the  Seipioe.  I  VfiU  confess  to  you  {pardon  the 
omeerUy  VfUh  which  J  reoeal  my  thoughts)  that  your 
coldness  and  ind^ffcrcnu  grieoe  me  e:keedmg}iy,  Poly- 
bius,  surprised  at  this  unexpected  address,  made  Sci]Mo 
the  kindest  answer ;  and  assured  the  illustrious  ^outh, 
that  though  he  generally  directed  himself  to  his  bn^ 
ther,  yet  this  was  not  out  of  disrespect  U>  him,  but 
only  because  Fabius  was  the  eldest ;  not  to  mention 
(continued  Polybius),  that,  knowing  that  you  dos- 
■eased  but  one  soul,  I  oonceiyed  that!  addresAd  both 
when  I  spoke  to  either  of  you.  He  then  assured 
Scipio,  that  he  was  entirely  at  his  command ;  that 
with  regard  to  the  edences,  for  which  he  discovered 
the  happiest  genius,  he  would  have  opportunities  sui^ 
ficient  to  improve  himself  in  them,  nom  the  great 
number  of  learned  Grecians  who  resorted  daify  to 
Rome:  but  that  as  to  the  art  of  war,  which  was  pro- 
perly his  professbn,  and  his  favourite  study,  be  (Poly- 
Dius)  might  be  of  some  little  service  to  him.  He  had 
no  sooner  spoke  these  words,  than  Scipio,  grasping 
nis  hand  in  a  kind  of  rapture : '  (M  /  when,  says  he, 
thaU  I  see  the  happy  day,  when,  disengaged  fiim  all 
ether  oooeaHonSy  and  tMng  withme,  you  wiU be  somiuch 
My  friend,  as  to  direct  your  endeacours  to  hnprooe  my 
understanding  and  reguUde  my  tffections  7  It  is  then  J 
shaU  think  mysdf  worthy  of  my  illustrious  ancestors. 
FVom  that  time  Polybius,  overjoyed  to  see  so  young 
a  man  breathe  such  noble  sentiments,  devoted  him- 
self particulariy  to  our  Scipio,  who  ever  after  paid 
him  as  much  reverence  as  if  he  had  been  his  father. 

However,  Scipio  did  not  esteem  Polybius  only  as 
an  excellent  historian,  but  valued  him  much  nwre^ 
and  reaped  much  greater  advanta^  from  him,  as  an 
able  warrior  and  a  profound  politician.  Accordingly, 
he  consulted  him  on  every  occasion,  and  always  took 
his  advice,  even  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  army ; 
concerting  in  private  with  Polybius  all  the  operations 
of  the  campaign,  all  the  movements  of  the  forces,  all 
enterprises  against  the  enemy,  and  the  several  mea^ 
■ores  proper  for  rendering  them  successful. 

In  a  ward,'  it  was  the  common  report,  that  our 
illustrions  Roman  did  not  perform  any  great  or  good 
action  without  being  under  some  obligation  to  r^ly- 
bius ;  nor  even  comout  an  error,  except  when  he  acted 
without  consulting  him. 

*  Paosaa.  in  Arcad.  I  viii.  p.  M5b 


I  rsijiMSt  the  nader  to  eaoiiM  tUs  ^  _ 
which  may  be  thought  fixoign  to  my  subjectTas  I  am 
not  writing  the  Roman  hiitory.  However,  it  sppear- 
ed  to  me  so  well  adapted  to  the  general  design  1  pro* 
pose  to  myself  in  this  work,  vfs.  the  cultivating  and 
improving  the  minda  of  youth,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
introducing  it  here,  though  I  was  sensible  this  is  not 
directly  its  proper  place.  And  indeed,  these  examples 
show,  how  important  it  b  that  young  people  ahooki 
receive  k  liberal  and  virtuous  education ;  and  the  great 
benefit  they  reap,  by  fiequenting  and,  corresponding 
early  with  persons  of  merit ;  for  these  were  tne  fom- 
dationa  whereon  were  built  the  fame  and  glory  which 
have  rendered  Scipio  immortal.  But  above  all,  how 
noble  a  model  for  our  age  (in  which  the  most  inooo* 
siderable  and  even  trifling  concerns  often  create  feuds 
and  animosities  between  brothers  and  sisten,  and 
disturb  the  peace  of  families)  is  the  generous  disinteiw 
estedness  or  Scipio  ^  who,  whenever  be  had  an  oppoiw 
tunity  of  serving  his  relations,  thought  li^tly  of  bo- 
stowmg  the  larmst  sums  upon  them  I  This  excellent 
passage  of  Polybius  had  escaped  me,  by  its  not  being 
inserted  in  the  foho  edition  of  his  works.  It  belongo 
indeed  naturally  to  that  book,  where,  treating  oftEa 
taate  for  solid  glory,  I  mentioned  the  contempt  m  which 
the  ancienta  nolo  riches,  and  the  exoeUent  use  they 
made  of  them.  I  therefiHe  thought  myself  indispensa^ 
biy  obUged  to  restore,  on  this  occasion,  to  youn^  sto- 
dents.  what  I  could  not  but  blame  myself  for  Mmtiing 
elsewhere. 

The  History  of  the  Family  and  Posterity  of  Musinissa, 

I  promind,  after  finishing  what  related  to  the  re- 
public of  Carthage,  to  return  to  the  fiunily  and  poo> 
terit^  of  Masinissa.  This  piece  of  histonr  fimns  a 
considerable  part  of  that  of  Afioca,  and  therefi»e  is 
not  quite  foreign  to  my  subject 

From  the  time  that  Masinissa  had 
dedared  for  the  Romans  under  the  .  A.  M.  3875, 
fint  Sdpio,  he  had  alwaya  adhered  to  A.  Rom.  601, 
,  that  honourable  alliance,  with  an  al* 
most  unparallded  zeal  and  fidelity.  Finding  his  end 
approaching,  he  wrote  to  the  proconsul  of  AfiSca,  un- 
der whose  standards  the  younger  Sdpio  then  fbug^ 
to  desire  that  that  Roman  might  be  sent  to  him ;  add- 
ing, that  he  should  die  with  satisfaction,  if  he  could 
but  expire  in  his  aims,  after  having  made  him  executor 
to  his  will  But  behoving  that  he  should  be  dead 
before  it  could  be  possible  for  him  to  recdye  this  con- 
solation, he  sent  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  spoke 
to  them  as  follows :  /  know  no  other  nation  hut  the  Ro^ 
mans,  imd,  among  this  nation,  no  other  family  hut  that  of 
the  Scipios.  J  now,  in  my  expiring  moments,  empower 
Scipio  JEmUianus  to  diepose,  tn  on  o6«o/icle  msmur,  of 
all  my  possessions,  tnd  to  diiide  my  kingdom  among  tny 
children,  I  require,  that  whatever  Scipio  may  decree, 
shall  be  executed  as  punctually  as  if  I  myself  had  «»- 
pointed  it  by  my  wilL  After  saying  these  woidb,  he 
breathed  his  last,  being  upwards  of  ninety  yean  of 
age.* 

This  prince,*  during  his  youth,  had  met  with  strange 
reverses  of  fortune,  having  been  dispossessed  of  hm 
kingdom,  obliged  to  fly  from  province  to  province, 
ana  a  thousand  timea  m  danger  of  his  Ufa  Bdn^ 
supported,  says  the  historian,  by  the  divine  protection, 
he  was  afterwards  favoured,  till  his  death,  vrith  a 
perpetual  seri^  of  prosperity,  unruffled  by  any^  sinister 
acadent ;  for  he  not  only  recovered  his  own  kingdom^ 
but  added  to  it  that  of  S^hax  his  enemy ;  and  ex- 
tending his  dominions  nom  Mauritania,  as  for  as 
Gyrene,  he  became  the  most  poweiful  piinoe  of  all 
Afiica.  He  was  blessed,  till  he  left  the  world,  with 
the  greatest  health  and  vigour,  which  doubtless  waa 
owing  to  his  extreme  temperance,  and  the  care  he  had 
taken  to  inure  himself  to  fatigue.  Though  ninety 
yean  of  age,  he  performed  all  Uie  exerdses  used  bj 


'  App.  p.  65'.    Val.  Max.  L  v.  c  2, 
*  A|>p.  p.  6$ 
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tiimaB  cbmsweB  (a  cncamateBce  pfeserfed  by  Pin- 
tura),'  that  the  day  after  a  great  vktoiy  over  the  Car- 
theginiaiie,  Maainieea  was  eeen,  ntting  at  the  door  of 
his  teot,  jmtinf  a  pieee  of  brown  bread. 

He  left  fiftr-foor  eoiMy*  of  whom  three  only  were 
ie^timate,  eis.  Midpea,  Ghilusea,  .end  MaetanabaL 
Scipio  divided  the  kingdom  between  theee  three,  and 
gave  ooDsiderable  poeeeeeione  to  the  reet;  but  the 
tiro  laet  dying  soon  after,  Midpea  became  solo  po^ 
nesor  of  these  extensive  dominions.    He  had  two 
soni,  Adheibal  and  Hiempeal,  and  with  them  he  edu- 
cated in  his  palace  Jugortha  his  nephewi  Mastan- 
abel's  son,  and  took  as  much  care  or  him  as  he  did 
ef  his  own  children.    This  l&st-mentioned  piince 
poMoesod  aey^bi  eminent  qualities,^  which  gained 
mill  univemi  esteem.*  Jugurtha,  who  was  finelj 
shaped  and  veiy  handsome,  of  the  most  delicate  wit 
and  the  most  solid  judgment,  did  not  devote  himeelf. 
as  young  men  commomy  do^  to  a  life  of  liniiry  ana 
pleasure.    He  used  to  exercise  himself  with  persons 
ef  his  own  a«e,  in  running,  ndtng,  and  throwing  the 
javelin ;  andthoogh  he  surpassedall  his  companions, 
there  wan  not  one  of  them  but  loved  him.    Tne  chase 
was  his  only  delight;  but  it  was  that  of  lions  and 
ether  eavage  beasts.    To  finish  his  chancter,  he  ex- 
celled in  all  things,  and  spoke  veiy  little  of  himself; 
/%irtiiiiim  /seers,  H  mMnum  ipse  de  $e  loqtd. 

Merit  so  conspicuous,  and  so  genenily  acknow* 
lodged,  beean  to  exdte  some  anxiety  in  Midpea.  He 
saw  himself  in  the  decline  of  life^  and  his  children 
fery  young.  He  knew  the  prodifi^>us  lengths  which 
andbition  is  ^pable  of  going,  nt^en  a  crown  is  in 
view ;  *  and  that  a  man,  with  talents  much  inferior  to 
those  of  Jugurtha,  might  be  denied  by  so  glitt^ing 
a  temptation,  espedauy  when  united  with  such  hr 
vouraole  circumstances.  In  order  therefore  to  remove 
a  competitor  so  dangerous  with  regard  to  his  children, 
he  gave  Jugurtha  me  command  of  the  forces  which 
he  sent  to  Uie  assistance  o£  the  Romans,  who  at  that 
time  were  besieging  Numaatia,  under  the  conduct  of 
Sopio.  Knowmg  Jugurtha  was  actuated  by  the 
most  heroic  bravery,  he  flattered  himself,  that  hie  pro- 
bably would  rush  upon  danger^;  and  lose  his  life. 
However,  he  was  mistaken.  Thisyoungprince  join- 
ed to  an  undaunted  courage  the  utmost  presence  of 
mind ;  and,  a  circumstance  vary  rarely  found  in  pei^ 
sons  of  hi0  age,  he  preserved  ajust  medium  between 
a  tioHMroua  foredght  and  an  impetuous  rashness.'  In 
uis  campaign,  be  won  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
the  whole  army.  Sd|Ho  sent  him  back  to  his  uncle 
with  lettera  of  recommendation,  and  tke  most  adyan- 
tsigeous  testimonials  of  bis  conduct,  afUr  having  ^ven 
him  very  prudent  advice  with  re^od  M>  the  course 
which  he  ought  to  pursue :  for,  knewing  mankind  so 
well,  he  in  all  probability  had  discovered  certain 
spsirks  of  ambition  in  that  prince,  whidi  he  feared 
would  one  day  break  out  into  a  flame. 

Midpea,  pleased  with  the  high'  chaiacter  that  was 
sent  him  ot  his  nephew,  changed  his  beh&viour  to- 
wards bun,  and  resolveo^  if  posdbl?,  to  win  his  af- 

*  Cicero  introduces  Cato  speakinf  as  fdkyws  cf  Mam- 
aissa's  vifoTbua  constitution :  Arb&or  U  antdtrt^  ScipiOf 
httpea  imt*  Mamauta  qua  fadat  Aorfie  nonaghita  oimm  no- 
Cm;  cAm  iHgr§$m$  iter  pedUnu  sit,  in  eouum  omnio  non 
OKtnder*  ;  ewn  equo^  ear  exequonondeucwatrt;  vmUoimbTt, 
maaafrif9re  aidud,  ui  eajdU  operto  tU ;  mfnumam  ea»t  in  eo 
corpwia  medtalem,  lUque  eatequi  omnia  regit  qffida  H  mtf- 
scni.    De  Senectote. 

'  Att'seni  gerenda  sit  Reap.  p.  791. 
"  Appian«p.  96.    Val.  Max.  I.  v.  c.  2. 
'*  An  this  history  of  Jugurtha  is  extracted  from  SaUost. 

*  Terrebet  eomnatoramortafiinnavula  imperii,  etpna- 
eaps  ad  aocpleadam  animi  cuiudinem;  pmterea  opporinai- 
taa  SMS  £baroruiac|ae  statis,  au«  etiam  medioeres  viros  spe 
prsdsB  transversos  agit.    Seihut. 

'  Ac  saafe,  quod  diflbnllimom  imprimis  est,  et  praKo 
erat,  et  bonus  oondlio ;  quorum  alterum  ex  provi- 
alteram  ex  audaeih  tsneritatem  adfeire 


feetioB  bjjT  kindneas.  Aceoidingly  he  adopted  him ; 
and  by  ms  will,  made  him  joint-heir  witn  his  two 
sons.  When  he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  sent 
for  all  three^  and  bid  them  draw  near  his  bM,  where, 
in  preeenoe  of  the  whole  court,  he  put  Jugurtha  in 
mind  of  all  his  kindness  to  him ;  conjuring  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  gods,  to  defend  and  protect,  on  all 
occasions,  his  children ;  who,  bdng  bdbre  related  to 
him  by  the  ties  of  blood,  were  now  become  his  breth* 
ren,  by  his  (Micipsa's)  bounty.  He  told  him,*  that 
ndther  aims  nor  treasure  constitute  the  strength  of 
a  kingdom,  but  friends,  who  are  not  won  bv  arms 
nor  gold,  but  by  real  services  and  inviolable  fidelity. 
Now  where  (says  he>  can  we  find  better  friends  than 
our  brothefs  ?  And  now  can  that  man,  who  becomes 
an  enemy  to  his  rdations,  repose  any  confidence  in, 
or  depend  on,  strangers  ?  He  exhorted  his  sons  to 
pay  the  highest  reverence  to  Jugurtha  j  and  to  dispute 
no  otherwise  with  him,  than  oy  their  endeavour  to 

3|ual,-and,  if  posdble,  to  surpass  his  exalted  merit 
e  conduded  with,  entreating  them  to  observe  for 
ever  an  inviolable  attachmoit  towards  the  Romans ; 
and  to  consider  them  as  their  benefector,  their  patron, 
and  master.    A  few  days  after  this,  Mioipsa  expired. 

Jugurtha  soon  tfarew'off  the  manL, 
sad  began  by  ridding  hhnself  of  Hi-  A.  M.  3887. 
empsal,  who  had  expressed  hunsdf  A.  Rom.  631. 
to  him  with  great  freedom,  and  there- 
fere  he  caused  him  to  be  murdered.  This  bloody 
action  proved  but  too  evidently  to 
Adherbal  what  he  hnnself  might  natn-  A.  M.  3888. 
rally  fear.  Numidia  is  now  divided,  A.  Rom.  63S. 
and  sides  severally  with  Uie  two  bro- 
thers. Mighty  armies  are  raised  by  each  party* 
Adherbal,  after  lodng  the  ^eatest  phrt  of  his  fei^ 
tresses,  is  vanquished  in  battloy  and  lorced  to  make 
Rome  his  asylum.  However,  this  gave  Jugmiha  no 
very  great  uneasiness,  as  he  knew  that  money  was 
all-powerful  in  that  dty.  He  therefore  sent  deputies 
thitner,  with  orders  for  them  to  bribe  the  chief  sena> 
tors.  In  the  first  audience  to  which  they  were  intro* 
duoed^  Adherbal  represented  the  unhappy  condition 
to  which  he  was  reduced,  the  injustice  and  barbaritr 
of  Jugurtha,  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  loss  of 
almost  all  his  fortresses ;  but  the  circumstsnce  on 
which  he  laid  the  greatest  stress  was,  the  commands 
of  Ids  dying  father,  viz,  to  put  his  whole  confidence 
in  the  Romans ;  declaring,  that  the  finendship  of  this 
people  would  be  a  stronger  support  both  to  himBelf  and 
Lis  kingdom,  than  all  the  troops  and  treasures  in  the 
universe.  His  speech  was  of  a  great  length,  and 
extremely  pathetic.  Jugurtha's  deputies  made  only 
the  foUowmg  answer :  That  Hiempsal  had  been  kill^ 
ed  by  the  Numidians,  because  of  his  great  cruelty ; 
that  Adherbal  was  the  aggrefsor,  and  yet,  after  having 
been  vanquished  was  come  to  make  complaints,  be> 
cause  he  had  not  committed  all  the  excesses  he  de- 
sired ;  that  their  sovereign  entreated  the  senate  to 
form  a  hidgment  of  his  behaviour  and  conduct  in 
Africa,  from  that  he  had  shown  at  Numantia ;  and 
to  lay  a  greater  stress  on  his  actions,  than  on  the  ac- 
cusations of  his  enemies.  But  these  ambassadors 
had  secretly  employed  an  doquence  much  more  pre- 
valent than  that  of  words,  which  had  notjproved  in- 
efi^taaL  The  whole  assembly  was  for  Jugurtha,  a 
few  senators  exempted,  who  were  not  so  void  of  ho- 
nour as  to  be  corrupted  by  money.  The  senate  came 
to  this  resolution^  That  commissioners  should  be  sent 
from  Rome,  to  divide  the  provinces  equally  upon  the 
spot  between  die  two  brotners.  The  reader  will  na- 
turally suppose,  that  Jugurtha  was  not  sparing  of  his 
treasure  on  this  occasion :  the  divis^  was  made  to 
his  advantage ;  and  yet  a  specious  appearance  ot 
eqni^  was  preserved.  

^  Non  exerdtos,  neqoe  thesauri,  praaidia'regiii  sunt, 
ver&hi  amid:  quos  neque  armis  cogere,  neqoe  euro  parare 

Jiueas ;  offido  et  fide  pariuntur.    <^ttis  autom  anicior  qukm 
rater  fratri?  aut  quern  alienum  fidum  nvenie%  n  tuis 
hostisfiieris. 


mrroRT  of  the  cabthaqinuns. 


Thit  first  Moetai  of  Jvgurfha  angiiMikted  hw  eou^ 

ngt,  and  inoreaMd  his  boldneM.  Aoeordincly,  he 
attacked  hie  brother  by  open  force ;  and  wfaiiBt  the 
latter  loees  his  time  in  sending  deputations  to  the 
Romans,  he  storms  several  fortresses ;  carries  on  his 
conquests ;  and.  ailer  defeaUng  Adheibal,  besie^ses 
him  in  Cirthat  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  During 
this  interval,  ambassadors  arrived  from  Rome,  with 
orders,  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people,  to  the 
two  kings,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  cease  all  hos- 
tilities. Ju^urtha,  after  protesting  that  he  would 
•bey,  with  ue  most  profound  reverence  and  submis- 
sion, the  commands  of  the  Roman  people,  added, 
that  he  did  not  believe  it  was  their  intention  to  hinder 
him  firom  defending  his  own  life,  against  the  treache- 
loos  snares  which  ms  brother  had  laid  for  it.  He  con- 
cluded with  saying,  that  he  would  send  ambassadors 
forthwith  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  senate  of  his  conduct. 
By  this  vague  answer  he  eluded  their  orders,  and 
would  not  eten  permit  the  deputies  to  wait  upon  Ad- 
herbal. 

Though  the  latter  was  so  closely  blocked  up  in  his 
capital,  he  yet  found  means  to  send  to  Rome,*  to 
implore  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  his 
brother,  who  had  besieged  him  five  months,  and  in- 
tended to  take  away  his  life.  Some  senators  were  of 
opinion,  that  war  ought  to  be  proclaimed  immediately 
against  Jugurtha ;  but  still  his  influence  prevailed,  and 
the  Romans  only  ordered  an  embassy  to  be  sent,  com- 
posed of  senators  of  the  highest  distinction,  among 
whom  was  ^milius  Scaurus,  a  factious  man,  who 
had  a  great  ascendant  over  the  nobiUty,  and  concealed 
the  blackest  vices  under  the  specious  appearance  of 
virtue  Jngurtiia  was  terrified  at  first ;  but  he  again 
found  an  opportunity  to  elude  their denuinds,  andao- 
cordin^y  sent  them  back  without  coming  to  anv 
conclusion.  Upon  this,  Adherbal,  who  had  lost  all 
hopes,  surrendered  upon  condition  of  having  his  life 
spared ;  nevertheless,  he  was  immediately  murdered 
with  a  great  number  of  Numidians. 

But  mough  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  at  Rome 
were  struck  with  norror  at  this  news,  Jugurtha's 
money  again  obtained  him  defenders  in  the  senate. 
However,  C.  Memmius,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  an 
active  man,  and  one  who  hated  the  nobihty^  prevailed 
with  the  people,  not  to  suffer  so  horrid  a  crime  to  go 
unpunished ;  and,  accordingly,  war  being  prodoimed 
against  Jugurtha,  Calpumius  Bestia  the  consul  was 
appointed  to  cany  it  on.    He  was  endued  with  ei- 

oellent  qualities,*  but  thev  were  all 
A.  M.  3894.  depmved  and  rendered  useless  by  his 
A.  Rom.  638.  avarice.  Scaurus  set  out  with  him. 
Ant  J.  C.  110.  They  at  first  took  several  towns ;  but 
Jugurtha's  bribes  checked  the  pro- 
ipfess  of  these  conquests ;.  and  Scaurus  himself,'  who 
tall  now  had  expressed  the  strongest  animosity  against 
Hiis  prince,  could  not  resist  so  powerful  an  attack. 
A  treatjT  was  therefore  concludea ;  Jugurtha  feigned 
to  submit  to  the  Romans,  and  thirty  elephants,  some 
horses,  with  a  very  inconsiderable  sum  of^money,  were 
deliveied  to  the  ^uestor. 

But  now  the  indignation  of  theq)eople  in  general 
Ht  Rome  displayed  itself  in  the  strongest  manner. 
Memmius  the  tnbune  inflamed  them  by  Tiis  speeches. 
He  caused  Cassius,  who  was  prsitor,  to  be  appointed 
to  attend  Jugurtha ;  and  to  engage  him  to  come  to 
Rome,  under  the  guarantee  of  we  Romans,  in  order 

^  He  chose  two  of  the  nimblest  of  those  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  mto  Cirtha ;  and  these,  induced  by  the  great 
rewards  he  promised  th^ro,  and  pitying  his  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances, undertook  to  pass  through  the  enemy^s  camp, 
in  the  night,  to  the  neighbouring  shore,  and  from  thence  to 
Rome.  JSm  iU  pn  wm  Cirlam  profugertmL  duot  nummt 
impigro§  daUgU :  eotj  multa  pol&cendo^  ae  tmtnamiia  ttmm. 
#intJii,  eonfirmatj  «d  per  hosttttm  nmmtiorut  noetu  ad  pragi' 
mum  mare,  dein  Rxmam  pergerent,    Sallust 

*  Muha  bonteque  artes  ammi  el  corporis  eratit,  quas 
omnes  avaritia  praBpediebat. 

'  Magnitadine  pecotu»  a  bcno  boaestoque  in  pr«rum 
a.*<straotiis  est. 


thai  an  mquiiy  might  be  nHub  m  hii  prtisBee,  1A0 
those  pertons  weie  that  had  taken  bribes.  Accoid* 
ingly  juourtha  was  foiced  to  come  to  Rome.  The 
sight  of  him  raised  the  anger  of  the  people  still  high- 
er; but  a  tribune  having  been  bribed,  neprofonged 
thesestaon,  and  at  last  dissolved  it.  A5kumidian 
prince,  grandson  of  Masinissa.  called  Massiva,  being 
at  that  time  in  the  city,  was  advised  to  solicit  for  Ju- 
eurtha's  kingdom  |  which,  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 
latter,  he  caused  him  to  be  assassmated  in  the  midst 
of  Rome.  The  murderer  was  soied  and  delivered 
up  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  Jugurtha  was  com- 
manded to  depart  Italy.  Upon  leaving  the  city,  ho 
east  back  his  eyes  several  times  towards  it,  and 
said,  Rom£  ^eentd  stU  itse^ff  andd  U  meet  with  m  pta^ 
chaser  i  and  were  one  to  be  fmnd,  U  were  mmtoWy 
rutneii.*  a 

And  now  the  war  broke  out  anew.  At  first  the  in- 
dolence, or  perhaps  connivance,  <kf  Albinus  the  consul, 
made  it  go  on  very  slo#lv ;  but  afterwards,  whan  he 
returned  to  Rome  to  hnia  the  public  assemblies,*  the 
Roman  army,  by  the  uQskilfiiliiess  of  his  brother  Ao* 
lus,  having  marched,  into  a  defile  fWim  whence  there 
was  no  getting  out,  surrendered  ignominiously  to  the 
enemy,  who  forced  the  Romans  to  submit  to  tne 
mony  of  passing  under  the  yoke,,  and  made  them 
gajte  to  leave  I^umidia  in  ten  days. 

The  reader  will  naturally  ima&ine  in  what  li^t  so 
shameful  a  peace,  concluded  without  the  authon^  of 
the  people,  was  considered  at  Rome.  They  eonla  not 
flatter  tnemselves  with  the  hope  of  bdng  successful  in 
this  war,  till  the  conduct  of  it  was  given  to  L.  Metel- 
Itts  the  consuL  To  all  the  rest  of^the  virtues  whidi 
constitute  the  great  captain,*  he  added  a  peifrct  disre- 
gard of  wealth ;  a  quality  most  essentiaU^  requiaita 
against  such  an  enemy  as  Jugurtha,  who  hitherto  had 
always  been  victorious,  rather  by  monev  than  his  swonL 
But  tne  African  monarch  fauna  Metellus  as  invincibla 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  respeetSL  He  therefore  was 
forced  to  venture  his  life,  and  exert  his  utmost  bravery, 
through  the  defect  cf  an  expedient  which  now  be^an 
to  faiThiiiL  Accoalinfily.  he  alkalized  himself  m  a 
surprising  maimer ;  and  snowed  in  this  camjpaign,  all 
that  could  be  expedled  from  the  courage  abilities,  and 
attention,  of  an  illustiious  general,  to  whom  despair 
adds  new  vigour,  and  suggests  new  lights:  he  Was, 
however,  unsuccessful,  because  opposed  by  a  cone>i2, 
who  did  not  sufifer  the  most  inconsiderable  error  to  r»- 
cape  him,  nor  eier  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  enemy.  » 

Jugnraia's  greatest  concern  was,  how  to  secure  hina- 
self  tkom  traitprs.  From  the  time  he  had  been  told 
that  Bomilcar,  in  whom  he  reposed  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, had  a  design  upon  his  mh,  he  enjoyed  no  peace. 
He  did  not  believe  himself  aafe  any  wnere;  but  all 
things,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,,  the  citizen  as  well 
as  me  foreigner,  were  suspected  by  him ;  and  the 
blackest  terrors  sat  for  09]pr  brooding  over  his  taiind. 
He  never  got  a  wink  of  feleep,  except  by  stealth;  mod 
often  changed  his  bed  in  a  manner  unbecoming  his 
rank.  Starting  siMnetimes  from  his  slumbers,  he  would 
snatch  his  sword,  and  utter  loud  cries ;  so  strong^ly 
was  he  haunted  by  fear,  which  almost  drove  him  to 
frenzy.  * 

MariuB  was  Metellus's  lieutenant  His  boondleas 
ambition  induced  hhn  to  endeavour  to  lessen  his  gene- 
ral's character  secretly  in  the  imnds  of  his  soloaers ; 
and  becoming  soon  his  professed  enemy  and  slanderer, 
he  at  last,  by  the  most  grovelling  and  perfidious  arts, 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  supplant  Metellus,  and  get  him- 
self nominated  in  his  room,  to  carry  on  the  war  against 

Jugurtha.    With  what  strcaigth  01  mind  soever  Metel- 

■ 

*  Peatptam  Rema  egreeeue  eit,  feriur  eeepe  taeUua  «» 
rwepieieiUy  poetrema  dmee:  Urbem  venalem  et  matui^ 
penturaro,  si  emptorem  iavenerlt. 

*  IVir  eledtia^  magistrates.    SaL 

*  la  Noandiam  proficiscitur,  maeii  Sm  eivium  eihm 
propter  artes  bonas,  tarn  fasiistfi  quod  aavarstei  dxvittaB 
uvitum  animujn  gerebat. 


mSTORT  OF  THE  CARTHAaiNIAN& 


los  midit  he  endoired  on  other  occanoiui,  be  wu 
totally^ejected  by  this  unforeseen  blow,  which  even 
forced  tears  from  his  ejres,  and  coippellea  htm  to  utter 
sttch  expressions  as  were  alto^ther  unworthy  so  ffraat 
1  man.'    There  was  something  verjr  dark  and  vile  in 
Mariui'8  conduct,  and  displays  ambition  in  iti  native 
and  genuine  colours,  and  shows  that  it  extinguishes, 
b  those  who  abandon  themselves  to  it,  all  sense  of 
honour  and  integrity.    Metellus  having  anziously  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  a  man  whose  sight  he  could  not 
bear,  arrived  in  Rome,  and  was  re- 
A.  M.  3896.    ceived  there  with  universal  acclama- 
A.  Rom.  643.    tions.    A  triumph  was  decreed  him, 
and  the  surname  of  Numidicus  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  reserve  for  the  Ro- 
man history,  a  particular  account  of  the  events  that 
happened  m  Africa^  under  Metellus  and  Marius,  all 
of  which  are  very  ciicumstantially  described  by  Bal- 
last, in  his  admirable  hiMory  of  Jugurtha.  I  therefore 
histen  to  the  conclusion  of  this  war. 

Jugurtha  b^nff  greatly  distressed  in  hki  afiairs,  had 
leconne  to  Bocchus^  kin^  of  Mauritania,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  had  married.  This  country  extends  from  Nu- 
midia,  as  far  as  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean opposite  to  ^pain.'  The  Roman  name  was 
Kaice  known  in  it,  and  the  people  were  absolutely  un- 
known to  the  Romans,  jugtirtha  insinuated  to  his 
frtber-in-law,  that  should  he  suffer  Numidia  to  be  con- 
qnered,  his  kingdom  would  doubtless  be  involred  in 
Jb  ruin ;  especially  as  the  Romans,  who  were  sworn 
enemies  to  monarchy,  seemed  to  have  vowed  the  de- 
itraction  of  all  the  thrones  in  the  univifirse.  Ue  there- 
fore prevailed  with  Bocchus  to  enter  into  a  league 
witfi  him  ;  and  accordinsly  received,  on  diflerent  oc- 
casions, yery  o^nsiderabfe  succours  from  that  kin^. 

This  oonfederacj,  which  was  cemented  on  either 
Bide  by  no  other  tie  than  that  of  interest,  had  never 
heen  strong ;  and  a*last  defeat  which  Jugurtha  met 
with  broke  at  once  all  the  bands  of  it  Bocchus  now 
meditated  the  dark  design  of  deliverinfi^up  hisson-in- 
kw  to  the  Romans.  For  this  purpose  ne  desired  Ma- 
rine to  send  him  a  trusty  person.  Sylla,  vrho  was  an 
ofiicer  of  uncommon  merit,  and  served  under  him  as 
qnestor,  was  thought  every  way  quahfled  for  this  ne- 
gociation.  He  was  not  afraid  to  put  himself  into  the 
n&nds  of  the  barbarian  king:  and  accordingly  set  out 
for  his  court.  Being  arrived,  Bocchus,  who,  like  the 
Kst  of  hts  countrymen,  did  not  pride  himself  on  sin- 
cerity, and  was  for  ever  projecting  new  designs,  debat- 
ed within  himself,  whetner  it  would  not  be  nis  interest 
to  deliver  up  Sylla  to  Jugurtha.  He  was  a  long  time 
fluctuating  in  this  uncertainty,  and  conflicting  with  a 
contrariety  of  sentiments :  and  the  sudden  changes 
which  displayed  themselves  in  his  countenance,  in  his 
air,  and  in  his  whole  person,  showed  evidently  how 
stronvly  his  mind  was  aflfected.  At  length  retumin? 
to  his  first  design,  he  made  his  terras  wim  Sylla,  and 
delivered  up  Ju^rtha  into  his  hands,  who  was  sent 
imniediat^ly  to  Marius. 

Sylla,*  says  Plutarch,^  acted  on  this  occasion,  like 
a  youi»  m^n  fired  with  a  strong  thirst  of  glory,  the 
iweets  of  which  he  had  just  began  to  taste.  Instead 
of  ascribing  to  the  general  under  whom  he  foo|ht  all 
the  honour  of  this  event,  as  his  duty  required,  and 
which  ou^t  to  be  an  inviolable  maxim,  he  reserved 
the  greater  part  of  it  to  himself,  and  had  a  ring  made, 
which  he  always  wore,  wherein  he  was  tepresenteo 
receiving  Jugurtha  from  the  hands  of  Bocctius ;  and 

*  Q,uibua  rebus  supra  booura  ataue  honestum  percuUus. 
Beq<ie  Uchrynias  ienere,  neque  moaerari  linguaai :  vir  e||re- 
gitu  in  aliis  artibus,  nimis  molUter  aBgritudinsm  pati. 

'  Now  comprehending  Fez,  Morocco,  &c 

*  Plut.  in  vit,  Maril. 

*  Oia  9h(  i^X6rtiiof  ipn  it^m  ycyev/i/M^,  ohit  4v4T«( 
Mrp^  rl  c^r*x9|>s-    Pl^t  Pracept.  reip.  gerond.  p.  W6. 


this  ring  1^  used  ever  after  as  his  signet  But  Ma* 
rius  was  so  highly  exasperated  at  this  kind  of  insult, 
that  he  could  never  forgave  him ;  and  this  drcumstance 
MLve  rise  to  the  iinplacable  hatred  between  these  two 
Romans,  which  afterwards  broke  out  with  so  much 
fury,  and  cost  the  republic  so  much  blood. 

Marius  entered  Rome  in  triumph,* 
exhibiting  such  a  spectacle  to  the  K(^  A.  M.  3901. 
naans,  as  they  sould  scarce  believe  A.  Rom.  64& 
they  saw,  when  it  passed  before  their  Ant  J.  C.  \QX 
eyes;  I  mean  Jugurtha  in  chains: 
that  so  formidable  an  enemy,  during  whose  life,  they 
had  not  dared  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  Jt 
being  able  to  put  an  end  to  this  war :  bo  well  was  his 
courage  sustained  by  stratagem  and  artifice,  and  his 
genius  so  fmitfiil  in  finding  new  expedients,  even  when 
his  aiSura  were  most  despente.  We  are  told,  that 
Jugurtha  ran  distracted,  as  he  was  walkiiig  in  the 
triumph;  that  after  the  ceremony  was  ended)  he  waa 
thrown  irito  prison ;  and  that  the  Motors  were  so  eager 
to  seixe  his  robe,  that  they  rent  it  in  several  pieces,  and 
tore  away  the  tips  of  his  ears,  to  get  the  rich  jewels 
with  which  they  were  adorned,  uk  this  condition,  he 
was  cast,  quite  naked,  and  in  the  utmost  terror,  into  a 
deep  dungeon,  where  he  spent  six  days  in  struggling 
wiln  hunger  and  the  fear  of  death,  retainiojg  a  strong 
desire  of  ufe  to  his  last  gasp;  an  end,  contmues  Plu 
tarch,  worthy  of  his  wickeSl  deeds,  Jugurtha  having 
been  always  of  opinion,  that  the  greatest  crimes  might 
be  committed  to  satiate  his  ambition ;  ingratitude,  per* 
fidy,  black  treachery,  and  inhnman  barbari^. 

Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  reflected  so  much  honour 
on  pohte  literature  and  the  sciences,  that  I  could  not, 
without  impropriety,  omit  him  in  the  history  of  the  fr^ 
mily  of  Mastnissa,  to  whom  his  father,  who  also  waa 
named  Juba,  was  great-grandson,  and  siandsoii  of 
Ghilussa.  The  elder  Juba  signalized  himself  in  the 
war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  by  his  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  the  party  of  the  latter.  He  slew  himsstf 
after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  in  which 
his  forces  and  thoeeof  Scipio  wereen-  A.  M.  30iO. 
tirely  defeated.  Juba,  his  son,  then  A.  Rom.  70S. 
a  child,  was  deUvered  up  to  the  con- 
queror, and  vras  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  cHnaments 
of  his  triumph.  It  appean  from  history,  that  a  noble 
education  was  bestowed  upon  Juba  in  Rome,  where 
he  imbibed  such  a  variety  or  knowledge,  as  afterwards 

Sualled  him  to  the  most  learned  among  the  QrecianiL 
e  did  not  leave  that  city  till  he  went  to  take  posses 
sion  of  his  father's  dominions.  Augustus  restored 
them  to  him,  when,  by  the  deiyth  of 
Mare  Antony,  the  provinces  of  the  A.  M.  3974. 
empire  were  absohiteiy  at  his  disposal.  A.  Rom.  719. 
Juba,  by  the  lenity  of  nis  government.  Ant  J.  C.  30. 
gaineid  the  hearts  of  all  ms  subjects : 
who,  out  of  a  grateful  sense  of  the  felicity  they  had  eiH 
joyeid  during  nis  rei^,  ranked  him  in  the  number  of 
Uieir  ^s.  Pausanius  speaks  of  a  statue  which  the 
Athenians  erected  in  his  honour.  R  was  indeed  just, 
that  a  city,  which  had  been  consecrated  in  all  ages  to 
the  Muses,  should  give  public  testimonies  of  its  esteem 
for  a  king  who  nmde  so  bright  a  figure  amon^  the 
learned.  Suidas  ascribes  several  works  to  this  pnnce|. 
of  which  only  the  fht^ments  are  now  extant*  He  had 
written  the  history  c^  Arabia )  the  antiquities  of  Ass]^ 
ria,  and  Uiose  of  the  Romans ;  the  history  of  theatres, 
of  painting  and  painters ;  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  aifibrent  animals :  of  grammar,  and  similar  subjects ; 
a  catalozue  of  all  which  is  given  in  Abb6  Serin's  short 
dissertation  on  the  life  and  works  of  the  younger  Juba,* 
whence  I  have  extracted  these  few  particulars. 

*  Plut.  Pnecept  reip.  gerend.  p.  806* 

*  In  voce  *M^aff. 

*  Vol.  iv.  of  the  Memoiis  of  the  Acadssny  of  Bdlss  Ls^ 
ni^p.457. 
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TUibotk  will  oonlain  the  hiatoiy  of  the  Awjnriui  empiret  both 
of  NUeveb  and  Babylon,  the  kingdom  of  the  Mode*  and  the 
klncdom  of  the  Lydlans. 

For  the  author's  Introduction  to  this  part  of  the  work,  see  Pieface, 
paaescxvUi. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  nflST  EMPIRE  OF  THE  ASaVRXAnS. 


SECTION  L — DURATION  or  that  bmpulb. 

THE  AssTiian  empire  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world.  With  respect  to  its 
duration,  two  opinions  have  chiefly  prevailed.  Some 
authors,  as  Ctesias,  whose  ooinion  is  followed  by 
Justin,  gave  it  a  duration  ot  1300  years:  others 
reduce  it  to  520,  of  which  number  is  Herodotus.  The 
diminution,  or  probably  the  interruption  of  power, 
which  happened  in  this  vast  empire  ought  possibly 
give  occasion-  to  this  diflerenoe  ot  opinions,  and  may 
perhaps  serve  in  some  measure  to  reconcile  them. 

The  history  of  those  early  times  is  so  obscure,  the 
monuments  which  convey  it  down  to  us  so  contnry 
to  Mkch  other  and  the  systems  of  the  modems  upon 
that  matter  so  different,^  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  opinion  about  it,  as  certain  and  incontesta- 
ble. But  wnere  certainty  is  not  to  be  had,  I  suppose  a 
reasonable  person  will  be  satisfied  with  probability ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  can  hardly  be  'deceived, 
if  he  makes  the  Assyrian  empire  equal  in  antiquity 
with  the  city  of  Babylon,  its  capital.  Now  we  learn 
from  the  Holy  Scripture,  that  this  was  built  bv  Nim- 
rod,  who  certainly  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  in  all 
probability  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  all  those  who 
nave  ever  aspired  after  that  denomination. 

The  Babylonians,*  as  Callisthenes,  a  philosopher 
in  Alexander's  retinue,  wrote  to  Aristotle,  reckoned 
themselves  at  least  to  be  1903  ^rears'  standing  when 
that  prince  entered  triumphant  into  Babylon ;  which 
makes  their  origin  reach  back  to  the  year  of  thtf 
world  1771,  that  is  to  say,  115  ^ears  after  the  deluge. 
This  computation  comes  within  a  few  years  of  the 
time  in  wnich  we  suppose  Nimrod  to  have  founded 
that  city.  Indeed,  this  testimony  of  Callisthenes,  as 
it  does  not  agree  with  any  other  accounts  of  that 
matter  is  not  esteemed  authentic  b^  the  learned ;  but 
the  conformity  we  find  between  it  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  make  us  regard  it    Upon  these 

Sounds,  I  think  we  may  allow  Nimrod  to  nave  been 
e  founder  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  which  sub- 
sisted with  more  or  less  extent  and  glory  upwards  of 
1450  years,'  from  the  time  of  Nimrod  to  that  of  Sai^ 

*  They  that  are  curious  to  make  deeper  researches  into 
this  matter,  may  read  the  dissertations  of  Abb^  Buiier  and 
M.  Freret  upon  the  Assyrian  empire,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  ot  Belles  I^ettres ;  for  the  6rst  see  Tome  S^  and 
for  the  other,  Tome  5 ;  as  also  what  Father  Toumemine 
ha*  written  upon  this  subject  in  his  edition  of  Menochius. 

*  Porphyr.  apud  Simplic.  in  lib.  ii.  de  cobIo. 

*  Here  I  de|»art  from  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  TTsher, 
■f  ordinaiy  guide,  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  As- 


danapalns.  the  last  king,  that  is  to  say,  from  tha  jeai 
of  the  world  1800  to  the  year  3857. 

Nimrod.    He  is  the  same  with 
Belus,*  who  was  afterwards  wor-  A.  M.  180QL 

shipped  as  a  god  under  that  ap»    AbI  J.  C.  1904 
peliation. 

He  was  the  sen  of  Chus,  gmndson  of  Ham,  and 
great-grandson  of  Noah.  He  was,  says  the  Scripture, 
a  mi^hiu  hunter  befire  the  Lord,*^  In  applying  himself 
to  this  laborious  and  dangerous  exerase,  he  had  two 
things  in  view ;  the  first  was,  to  gain  the  people's 
afiection  by  detivering  them  fifom  £e  fury  and  dread 
of  wild  beasts ;  the  next  was  to  train  up  numben  of 
young  people  by  this  exercise  of  hunting  to  endure 
labour  and  nardahip,  to  form  them  to  the  use  of  annay 
to  inm-e  them  to  a  kind  of  disdpline  and  obedienc^ 
that  at  a  proper  time,  after  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  his  oraers  and  seasoned  in  anns,  he  mi^t  make 
use  of  them  for  other  puipoeea  more  senoua  than 
hunting. 

In  ancient  history  we  find  some  footsteps  remaining 
of  this  artifice  of  Nimrod,  whom  the  wiiteis  have 
confounded  with  Ninus,  his  sob:  for  Diodoms  has 
these  words  :*  .AHmM,  the  mott  ancient  ^fVu  JUeftian 
Ungt  meniSened  in  hittonf,  perfirmed  great  mdieeu. 
Being  wduraUy  qf  a  warlike  ittipoiilioii,  and  mnkiHtnu 
^tke  gkfrythatrttvUtfiwnvaieiarfhemvudneeetmder^ 
Me  nmnber  ^f  young  men^  that  were  hrane  and  vigareut 
Wee  kbmdfi  trabud  them  i»p  a  long  tiene  in  Ubarieiua 
exercieee  and  hard$hip9f  and  by  that  meant  acautmud 
them  to  bear  the  fatigties  of  war  patientfy,  and  to  fact 
dangers  with  courage  and  MrepidUy, 

What  the  same  author  adds,*  that  Ninus  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  the  Arabs^  and  joined 
forces  with  him,  is  a  piece  ox  ancient  tradition,  which 
informs  us,  that  the  sons  of  Chus,  and  by  consequence 
the  brothers  of  Nimrod,  all  settled  themselves  ia 
Arabia,  alons  the  Persian  gulf,  fiom  Havilah  to  the 
Ocean ;  and  uved  near  enough  to  their  iMother  to  lend 
him  succours,  or  to  receive  them  from  him.  And 
wtiat  the  same  historian  farther  says  of  Ninus,  that 
he  was  the  first  king  of  the  Assyrians,  agrees  ezactly 
witb  what  the  Scripture  says  of 'Nimrod,  that  he  began 
to  be  mighty  upon  tke  earth  ;  that  is,  he  procured  him- 
self settlements,  built  cities,  subdued  his  neighbours, 
united  di^rent  people  under  one  and  the  same  au- 
thority, by  the  band  of  the  same  polity  and  the  same 
laws,  and  formed  them  into  one  state;  which,  for 
these  eariy  times,  was  of  a  considerable  extent  though 
bounded  by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  sjid 
and  which  in  succeeding  ases,  made  new  acqutai- 
tions  by  degrees,  and  at  lengu  extended  its  oonqoeats 
very  far. 

The  eapUd  city  of  his  kingdom^  nya  the  Sciiptui^ 
was  Babylon,*    Most  of  the  profane  mstorians  ascribe 


Syrian  empire,  which  he  attpposee,  with  Herodotu^  to  have 
lasted  but  620  years ;  but  the  time  when  Nimrod  bred  and 
Sardanapalus  died,  I  take  from  him. 

*  Belus  or  Baal  aimifies  Lord.  *  Gen.  s.  9. 

•  Lib.  ii.p.90.        ^  Lib.  ii.p.  90.       *  Qea.  x.  la 
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(ha  ttmu£mg  of  Babylon  to  Semiimmis/  others  to 
Belof.  It  it  OYident,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
•re  mistaken,  if  they  apeak  of  the  fint  founder  of 
that  city ;  for  it  owes  its  begmning  neither  to  Semi- 
lamis  nor  to  Nimrod,  hot  to  the  foolish  Tanity  of 
those  peiBone  mentioned  in  Scripture,*  who  desired  to 
build  a  tower  and  a  city,  that  should  render  their 
memory  inunortaL 

Josephos  relates,*  upon  the  testimony  of  a  Sibyl 
(who  must  have  been  very  ancient,  and  wnose  fictions 
cannot  be  imputed  to  tne  indiscreet  zeal  of  alhy 
Christians),  that  the  gods  threw  down  the  tower  by 
an  impetuous  wind,  or  a  violent  hurricane. .  Had  this 
been  tne  case,  Ninurod's  temerity  must  have  been  still 
mater,  to  rebuild  a  city  and  a  tower  which  Gh)d 
Eimselt  had  overthrown  with  such  marks  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. But  the  Scripture  aays  no  such  thing ;  and 
It  is  very  probable,  the  building  remained  in  the  con- 
dition it  was,  when  Qodput  an  end  to  the  work  by  the 
eosfosion  of  lan^^uafies;  and  that  the  tower  consecrated 
to  Bdua,  which  is  &8ciibed  by  Herodotus,*  was  this 
very  tower,  which  the  sons  of  men  pretended  to  raise 
to  tne  clouds. 

It  is  farther  probable,  that  this  ridiculoua  design 
having  been  dented  by  such  an  astonishing  prodigy 
u  none  could  be  the  author  of  but  Qod  himsen*,  every 
body  abandoned  the  place,  which  had  given  Him  of- 
feooe ;  and  that  Nimrod  was  the  first  who  encompassed 
it  afterwards  with  walls,  settled  therein  his  friends  and 
confederates^  and  subdued  those  that  hved  round 
about  it,  begmning  bis  empire  in  that  place,  but  not 
confining  it  to  so  narrow  a  compass :  FutU  prfoeipium 
ngni  efus  B&hfflcn,  The  other  cities,  which  the 
Scripture  speaks  of  in  the  same  place,  were  in  the 
knd  of  Shinar,  which  was  certainly  the  province  of 
which  Babylon  became  the  metropolia. 

From  this  country  he  went  iiito  that  whidi  has  the 
name  of  Assjrrta,  and  there  built  Nineveh ;  De  tern 
UUegregtuaulAstvrfetadyiewfUMnntk.*  This  is  the 
sense  in  which  many  learned  men  understand  the  word 
Absut,  looking  qpon  it  as  the  name  of  aprovince  and  not 
of  the  first  man  who  possessed  it ;  as  if  it  were,  tgrtMnu 
uimJi98WfinJi$ayriam,  And  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
natural  construction,  for  many  reasons  not  necessary 
to  be  recited  in  this  place.  The  oountnr  of  AjBsyria 
is  described,  in  one  of  the  prophets,*  by  tne  particular 
character  of  being  the  land  of  Nimrod :  Et  pateeni 
terrmn^Maur  in  gladio,ei  <cmsmMnirodin(sneeite^  ; 
d  HbenAU  mb  ^snar,  cum  wnerU  in  terrmn  nottrmtu 
It  derived  its  name  from  Assur,the  son  of  Shem,  Who 
without  doubt  had  settled  himself  and  familv  there, 
and  was  probably  driven  out,  or  brought  under  sub- 
j^on  by  the  usurper  Nimrod. 

The  conqueror  having  possessed  himself  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Assur,*  did  not  ravage  them  like  a  tymnt, 
bat  filled  them  with  cities,  and  made  himself  as  much 
beloved  by  his  new  subjects,  as  he  was  by  his  old 
ones ;  so  that  the  historians,*  who  have  not  examined 
into  the  bottom  of  this  afl^,  have  thought  that  he 
niade  use  of  the  Assyrians  to  conquer  the  Babylonians. 
Among  other  cities,  he  built  one  more  lar^and  mag- 
nificent than  the  rest,  which  he  caUed  Nmeveh,  from 
the  naoM  of  his  son  Ninus,  in  order  to  immortalize  his 
niemory.  The  son^  in  his  torn,  out  of  veneration  for 
his  father,  was  willmv  that  they  who  had  served  him 
ss  their  king  should  adore  bun  as  their  god,  and 
induce  other  nations  to  render  him  the  same  worship. 
For  it  appears  evident,  that  Nimrod  io.  the  famous 
Bdiis  oTthe  Babvlonians,  the  first  king  whom  the 
people  deified  for  nis  great  actions,  and  who  showed 
others  the  way  to  that  sort  of  immortality  which  human 
acqoironiento  are  supposed  capable  of  bestowing. 

I  intend  to  speak  ot  the  mi^ty  strength  and  sreat- 
ness  of  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  im&  the 

*  Semi  ramis  earn  condiderat,  vel  ut  plerique  tnuUdore, 
Belas, cajos  rosia ontenditar.    Q.  Cart,  lib.  v.  c.l. 

'  Gen.  zi.  4.       *  Hist.  Jud.  L  i.  c.  4.      «  Lib.  i.  c.  181. 

*  Gen.  X.  U.       *  Mic  V. «.  »  Gen.  x.  11, 12. 

*  IKod.i.h.p.9a 


kincs  to  whom  their  building  is  ascribed  by  profane 
authors,  because  the  Scripture  says  Kttle  or  nothing 
on  that  subject  This  silence  of  Scripture,  so  little 
satis&ctory  to  our  curiosi^,  may  become  an  instruc- 
tive lessoi\  to  our  piety.  The  holy  penman  has  olaced 
Nknrod  and  Abraham,  as  it  were,  m,  one  view  oefore 
1^ ;  and  seems  to  have  put  them  so  near  tosether  on 
purpose,  that  we  should  see  an  example  in  the  former 
of  what  b  admired  and  coveted  bv  men,  and  in  the 
latter  of  what  is  acceptable  and  well  pleasing  to  God. 
These  two  personay  so  unlike  one  another^  are  the 
first  two  and  chief  citizens  of  two  diflfarent  cities,  built 
on  difierent  motives,  and  with  different  principles  ;* 
the  one  self-love,  and  a  desire  of  temporal  advantages^ 
carried  even  to  the  contemning  of  the  Deity;  tibo 
other,  the  love  of  Qod,  even  to  the  contomning  of 
one's  seUl 

Norus.  I  have  already  obserred,  that  most  of  the 
prafone  authors  look  japon  him  as  tiM  first  founder  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  and  for  that  reason  ascribe  to  him 
aneat  part  of  his  father  Nimrod*s  orBelus's  actions. 

Having  a  design  to  enlarge  his  conquests,^*  the  fint 
thtiig  he  did  was  to  prepare  troops  and  officers  capa^ 
ble  of  promoting  his  desisns.  And  having  received 
powerful  succours  from  toe  Arabians  his  neighboura^ 
he  took  the  field,  and  in  the  space  of  seventeen  yean 
conquered  a  vast  extent  of  country,  from  Egypt  as  far 
as  India  and  Bactriana,  which  he  did  not  then  venture 
toatUck. 

At  hia  retam,  befme  he  entered  upon  any  new  eon* 
quests,  he  conceived  the  design  of  immortaUxing  hui 
name  by  the  building  of  a  city  answerable  to  the  great* 
ness  of  his  power ;  ne  called  it  Nineveh,  and  built  it 
on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris.**  Possibly  he  did 
no  more  than  finish  the  work  his  father  had  begun. 
His  design,  savs  Diodorus,  was  to  make  Nineveh  the 
largest  and  noblest  city  in  the  work),  and  to  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  those  that  came  after  him  ever  to  build 
or  hope  to  build  such  another.  Nor  was  he  deceived 
in  bis  view ;  for  never  did  any  city  come  up  to  the 
greatness  and  magnificence  of  this ;  it  was  150  stodia 
(or  eighteen  miles  three  quarten)  in  length,  and  ninety 
stadia  (or  eleven  miles  and  one  quarter)  in  breadth: 
and  consequently  was  an  oblong  square.  Its  circnm> 
ference  was  490  stadia,  or  sixty  miles.  For  this  reason 
we  find  it  said  m  the  prophet  Jonah,  thattAHEnseeA  wss 
an  exceeding  great  eUv,  of  thru  da^^  jimmeff  ;**  which 
is  to  be  uncferstood  of  the  whole  cucuit  or  compass  of 
the  city.**  The  walls  of  it  were  1(X>  feet  hieh,  and 
of  so  considerable  a  thickness,  that  three  diariots 
mig^bt  eo  abreast  upon  them  with  ease.  They  were 
fortified  and. adorned  with  1500  towers  800  feet  high. 

After  he  had  finished  this  prodigious  work,  he  re- 
sumed his  expedition  against  the  Bactrians.  His 
army,  according  to  the  relation  of  Ctesias,  consisted 
of  1,700,000  foot,  800,000  hone,  and  about  16,000 
chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Diodorus  adda,  that  this 
ought  not  to  appear  incredible,  since,  not  to  mention 
the  innumerable  armies  of  Darius  and  Xeizes,  the 
city  of  Syracuse  alone  in  the  time  of  Diooysius  the 
Tvrant,  fiimished  180,000  foot,  and  18,000  horse,  be- 
sides  400  vessels  well  equipped  and  provided.  And  a 
little  before  Hannibal's  time,  Italy,  mcluding  the  citi- 
zens and  allies,  was  able  to  send  into  the  field  near 
1,(M)0,0(X)  of  men.  Ninus  made  himself  master  of  a 
great  number  of  cities,  and  at  last  laid  siege  to  Bao- 
tria,  the  capital  of  the  coantiy.    Here  he  would  proba* 

*  Feoerunt  civiUit«s  daas  amoresdoo:  terreaam  acilicet 
amor  sui  uaque  ad  cootempturo  D^:  a^cstem  verb  amor 
Dei  usque  ad  eonteraptnin  tuL  S.  Aug.  de  Civ,  Dei,  lib. 
xiv.  c.  88. 

>*  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  90-96. 

t>  Diodonia  aaya  it  waa  on  the  |>ankii  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  apeaks  of  it  as  if  it  waa  ao^  is  many  placea ;  bat  he  ia 
nistakan.  *«  Jon.  iii.  9. 

^'  It  ia  hard  to  believe  that  Diodorua  doea  not  apeak  of 
the  extent  of  Nineveh  with  some  ezaf  geration ;  therofore 
some  learned  men  have  reduced  the  atadium  to  little  naore 
than  one  haUj  and  reckon  fifteen  of  them  to  the  RoauM 
mile  iaataad  cfaifkti  the  oaaal  GOBBpntatiea. 


BISTORT  OF  THE  ASmtlANa 


Uf  hwTB  semi  all  Ini  •ttoiipti  nuteury,  had  H  not 
baton  for  th*  dili^ee  and  aaaiftance  or  Semiramia, 
wifo  to  one  of  hta  diief  officeia,  a  woman  of  an  un- 
common coumge,  and  peculiarly  exempt  from  the 
weakneaa  of  her  aex.  She  wai  bom  at  Aacalon,  a 
city  of  Syria.  I  think  it  needleaa  to  recite  ttie  account 
Jhodoraa  J^ee  of  her  birth,  and  of  the  miraouloos 
manner ofner being  nuned  and  bxougfat  up  by  pi- 
geons, aince  that  historian  himself  looka  upon  it  only 
aft  a  fabulous  stoiy.  It  was  SemiramiB  that  directed 
Ninufl  how  to  attack  the  dtadd,  and  by  her  means  he 
took  it,  and  thus  beoame  master  of  the  city,  in  which 
he  found  immense  treasure.  The  husband  of  Semi- 
ramis  having  killed  himself,  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
the  king's  tmeats  and  indication,  who  had  conceived 
a  violent  passion  for  his  wife,  Ninus  married  her. 

After  his  return  to  Nineveh,  he  had  a  son  by  her, 
whom  he  called  Ninyas.  Not  long  after  this  he  died, 
and  left  the  queen  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
She,  in  honour  of  his  memory,  erected  a  magnmcent 
monument,  which  remained  a  long  time  after  the  ruin 
of  Nineveh. 

I  find  no  appearance  of  truth  tn  what  some  authors 
lelate  concerning  the  manner  of  Semiramis's  coming 
to  the  throne.'  According  to  them,  having  secured 
the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and  attached  them  to  her 
interest  by  her  benefactions  and  promises,  she  soli- 
cited the  kin^  with  great  importumty  to  put  the  sove- 
reign power  into  her  hands  lor  the  space  of  five  days. 
He  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  were  commanded  to  obey  Semiramis. 
These  orders  were  executed  but  too  exactly  for  the 
unfortunate  Ninus,  who  was  put  to  death,  either  im- 
mediately, or  after  some  years'  imprisonment 

Sbmiramis.  This  princess  applied  aU  her  thoughts 
to  immortalize  her  name,'  and  to  cover  the  meanness 
of  her  extraction  by  the  greatness  of  her  enterprises. 
She  proposed  to  herself  to  surpass  all  her  predecessors 
in  magoifioence,  and  to  that  end  she  undertook  the 
building  of  the  mighty  Babylon,*  in  which  work  she 
employed  9000,000  of  men,  which  were  collected  out 
of  all  the  provinces  of  her  vast  empire.  Some  of  her 
successors  endeavoured  to  adorn  that  dty  with  new 
worics  and  embellishments.  I  shall  here  speak  of 
them  altogjBther,  in  order  to  giv9  the  reader  a  more 
dear  and  distinct  idea  of  that  stupendous  dty. 

The  prindpal  works  which  rendered  Babylon  so 
fiunoos,  are  the  walls  of  the  dty;  the  quays  and  the 
bridge;  the  lake,  banks,  and  canals,  made  for  the 
draining  of  the  river;  the  palaces,  hanging  gardens, 
and  the  temple  of  Bel  as ;  works  of  such  a  surprising 
maenificenccj  as  is  scarce  to  be  comprchendeo.  Dr. 
Prideaux  having  treated  this  subject  with  great  extent 
and  learning,  I  have  only  to  copy,  or  rather  abridge, 
him. 

L  The  WOb. 
^  Babylon  stood  on  a  large  plain,*  in  a  very  fat  and 
rich  soil.  The  walls  were  every  way  prodigious. 
They  were  in  tliickness  dorhty-seven  feet,  in  £ight 
850,  and  in  compass  480  furiongs,  which  make  sixty 
of  our  miles.  These  walls  were  drawn  round  the 
city  in  the  form  of  an  exact  square,  each  side  of  which 
was  1«0  furionge*  or  fifteen  miles,  in  length,  and  all 
built  of  large  bricks  cemented  together  wiSi  bitumen, 
a  glutinous  slime  arising  outx>f  the  earth  of  that  coun- 
try, which  binds  much  stronger  and  firmer  than  mor- 


»  Plut.  in  Mor.  p.  76S.  »  Diod.  I.  ii.  p.  96. 

*  We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  we  find  the  founding  of  a 
eity  ascribed  to  different  persona.  It  is  common  even 
among  the  profane  writers,  to  say,  Sach  a  prince  built  such 
a  eity,  whether  he  was  the  person  that  first  founded  it,  or 
that  ody  embellished  or  edar^d  it. 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  e.  178, 180.  Diod.  L  ii.  p.  95, 96.  d.  Cart 
I.  V.  e.  1. 

*  I  relate  thiofs  as  I  find  them  fai  the  andent  authors, 
whidi  Deao  Prideaox  has  also  done ;  but  I  cannot  help  be- 
f  aBriag  that  great  abatements  are  to  be  made  in  what  they 
say  as  to  the  iomaase  eitent  ef  Babykn  and  Ifiaeveb. 


tar,  and  soon  giowa  mudi  hiider  than  the  hadu  or 
stooea  themselves  which  it  cements  together. 

Theae  walla  were  tanounded  on  the  ootaide  with 
a  vast  ditch,  foil  of  water,  and  lined  with  bricks  oo 
both  aidea  The  earth  that  waa  dug  out  of  it  made 
the  bricks  wherewith  the  walls  were  built ;  and  ther^ 
fore,  iiom  the  vaat  height  and  breadth  of  the  walla 
may  be  inferred  the  greatness  of  the  ditch. 

In  eveiy  aide  of  this  great  square  were  twenty-five 
eatea,  that  is,  100  in  all,  which  were  all  made  of  solid 
brass ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  when  God  promiaea  to 
Cyrua  the  conqueat  of  Babylon,  he  tells  him,*  that  he 
would  breakinfieet$  btfare  him  tlu  gaUi  cfbrmu.  Be- 
tween every  two  of  these  gates  were  three  towera, 
and  fimr  more  at  the  ibor  comers  of  this  great  square, 
and  three  between  each  of  these  comers  and  the  next 

£te  on  either  nde:  eveiy  one  of  these  toweisB  was  ten 
^t  higher  than  tJie  walis.  But  this  ia  to  be  under- 
atood  <mly  of  thoee  parts  of  the  wall  where  there  waa 
need  of  towers. 

From  the  twenty-fire  eates  in  each  nde  of  tfaig 
great  square  weqt  twenty-lve  streets,  m  straight  lines 
to  the  gates,  which  were  directly  over  against  them, 
in  the  oppoute  side ;  so  that  Uie  whole  numb^  of  the 
streets  waa  fifty,  each  fifteen  miles  long,  whereof 
twenty-five  went  one  way,  and  twenty-five  the  other, 
directfy  croasing  each  other  at  right  anslea.  And  be- 
sides these,  there  were  also  four  half  streets,  which 
had  houaea  only  on  one  side,  and  the  wall  on  the  other ; 
theae  went  round  the  (bur  sides  of  the  dty  next  the 
walla,  and  were  each  of  them  900  feet  bioad  ;  the  rest 
were  about  150.  By  theae  streets  thus  cresdng  each 
other,  the  whole  d^r  waa  cut  out  into  678  squarea, 
each  of  which  was  four  fiviongs  and  a  half  on  every 
aide,  that  is,  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  dreumfeiw 
ence.  Round  these  squares,*  on  every  side  towards 
the  street,  stood  the  houses  (which  were  not  contigu- 
ous^ but  had  vdd  spaces  between  them),  all  built  three 
or  tour  stories  Ugh,  and  beautified  with  all  manner  of 
ornaments  towards  the  streets.  The  space  within,  in 
the  middle  of  each  square,  was  likewise  all  vdd 
ground,  employed  for  yards,  gardens,  and  other  such 
uaes;  so  that  Babylon  was  greater  in  appearance 
than  reality,  near  one  half  of  Sie  dty  bdng  taken  up 
in  gardens  and  other  cultivated  lands,  aa  we  are  tela 
by  CU  Curtius. 

• 

n.  The  Qtaiyt  imd  BrUgt, 

A  branch  of  the  river  Euphrates  ran  quite  cross  tlie 
dty,*  from  the  north  to  the  south  dde ;  on  each  dde 
of  the  river  was  a  quay,  and  a  high  wall  built  of  brick 
and  bitumen,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  walls  that 
went  round  the  dty.  In  these  walls,  over-a^ainst 
every  street  that  led  to  the  river,  were  gates  ofbrass, 
and  from  them  descents  by  steps  to  the  river,  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  inhabitants,  who  used  to  pass  over 
from  one  side  to  the  other  in  boats,  having  no  other 
way  of  crossing  the  river  before  the  builcfing  of  the 
bridge.  The  brazen  sales  were  always  open  in  the 
day-time,  and  shut  in  fie  night 

The  brid^  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  other 
buildingB,  either  in  beauty  or  magnificence ;  it  was  a 
furiong  in  length,*  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  built 
with  wonderful  art,  to  sup])ly  the  defect  of  a  founda- 
tion in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  which  was  all  sandy. 
The  arches  were  made  of  huge  stones,  fiistened  to- 
gether with  chains  of  iron  and  melted  lead.  Before 
they  be^n  to  build  the  bridge,  they  turned  the  course 
of  the  nver,  and  laid  its  channel  dry,  having  another 
view  in  so  doing,  beddes  that  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions more  commodiously,  as  I  shall  explain  hereafter. 
And  as  every  thing  was  prepared  beforehand,  both 
the  bridge  and  the  quays,  which  I  have  alr^y  de- 
scribed, were  built  in  that  intervaL 

•  Isa.  xlv. «.  '^Quint.CurtLv.  cl. 
•Herod.  Li.  c.180, 186.    Diod.  I.  ii,  p  96.    * 

•  Dio'ionis  says,  this  bridge  was  fiye  fiiriongs  in  length, 
whidi  can  hardly  be  true,  since  the  Euphrates  was  but  oae 
furlong  broad.    «(m6.Lzvi.p.738.    ^^ 


HISTOfaT  OF  THE  ASSYHIAKa 


•r 


Tlieie  woiks,  objects  of  MnnmtioB  ftr  tke  1^^ 
in  su  igcs,  WON  BtHl  mora  HMfiil  ttm  nM^nifieent. 
In  the  beponmg  of  the  nimmer/  on  the  ton'B  melt' 
in^  the  moir  on  the  raountams  of  Amenifty  Vb/em 
inses  a  Tut  increase  of  waters,  which,  rumuDC  into 
the  Euphrates  in  the  months  or  Jme.  July,  mad  An- 
gnat,  laakes  it  overflow  its  banks,  and  ooeasbns  sttefa 
another  innndation  as  the  Nile  does  in  Egypt  To 
prevent  the  damage  which  both  the  dtj  and  comitiy 
reeeiTed  fiom  theae  inundations,*  at  a  very  considera- 
ble distance  above  the  town,  two  aitificiai  canals  were 
ent,  which  tamed  the  course  of  these  waters  into  the 
Tigris,  before  they  reached  Babylon.  And  to  secure 
the  ooantiy  yet  more  from  the  danger  of  inundations^* 
md  to  keep  the  river  within  its  3iannel,  they  raised 
prodigioas  banks  on  both  sides  of  Uie  river,  buk  with 
oriek  cemented  with  bitumen,  which  began  at  the 
head  of  the  artificial  canals,  and  extended  bebw  the 
dtr. 

To  facilitate  the  making  of  tiiese  woilcs,  it  was 
Moeisuy  to  turn  the  course  of  the  river;  for  which 
porpose,  to  the  west  of  Babylon,  was  dug  a  prodigious 
aitificiai  lake,  forty  miles  square,*  160  in  compass, 
and  thirty-five  feet  deep,  according  to  Herodotus,  and 
Krea^-five  according  toMeeasthenes.  Into  this  lake 
was  the  whole  river  turned,  by  an  artifictai  canal  cut 
fnm  the  west  aide  of  it,  till  tiie  whole  work  was  fki- 
iaM,  when  it  was  made  to  flow  in  its  former  channeL 
^  that  the  Euphrates,  in  the  time  of  its  increase, 
ni«ht  not  overflow  the  city,  through  the  gates  on  its 
rides,  tins  latke,  with  the  canal  from  the  river,  was  still 
{Heserved.  The  water  received  into  the  lake  at  the 
time  of  these  overflowingB  was  kept  there  all  the  year, 
as  in  a  common  reservoir,  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  let  out  by  sluices,  at  convenient  times,  for 
tw  watering  of  the  lands  below  it  The  lake,  ther»> 
fere,  was  equally  useful  in  defending  the  country  fimn 
inundations,  and  making  it  fertile.  I  relate  tiie  won- 
dera  of  Babylon  as  they  are  delivered  to  us  by  the 
■Qcieiits;  but  there  are  someof  tiiem  which  are  scarce 
to  be  comprehended  or  believed,  of  which  number  is 
the  vast  extent  of  the  lake,  which  I  have  just  described. 
Berosus,  Me^asthenes,  and  Abydenus^  quoted  by 
Joiephus  and  Eusebius,  make  Nebucbadnenar  the 
author  of  the  most  of  these  works;  but  Herodotus 
ascribes  the  bridge,  the  two  quays  of  the  river,  and  the 
^he,  to  Nitocris,  the  daughter-in-law  of  that  monarch. 
Periups  mtocris  might  finish  what  her  father  left 
impertisct  at  his  death,  on  yi^ch  aocomt  that  historian 
night  give  her  the  honour  of  the  whole  undertaking. 

ly.  ne  Fdacu,  mud  Hmiging  Gmrdentk 

At  the  two  ends  of  the  bridee  were  two  palaces,* 
^^  had  a  communication  with  each  other  by  a  vault, 
^t  under  tiie  channel  of  the  river,  at  the  time  of  its 
heing  dry.  The  old  palace  which  stood  on  die  east 
ade  of  the  river,  was  thirty  furlongs  (or  three  miles 
uid  three  quarters)  in  compass :  near  which  stood  the 
temple  of  Belns,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak.  The 
^^  palace,  which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
^'nxMite  to  the  other,  was  sixty  furlongs  (or  seven 
nules  and  a  half)  in  compass.  It  was  surrounded 
^  three  walls,  one  within  anotiier,  with  considera- 
te spaces  be^Hreen  them.  These  walls,  as  also  those 
^  tbie  other  palace,  were  embellished  with  an  infinite 
^riety  of  sciuptures,  representing  all  kinds  of  animals, 
^  th^  life.  Amongst  the  rest  was  a  curious  hunting- 
pi^  in  wUch  Semiramis  on  horseback  was  throw- 
in;  her  javdin  at  a  leopard,  and  her  husband  Kittos 
pierring  a  lion« 

'  Btrah^  1.  xn.  pw  74a    PIhlLv.cM. 

*  Ab^  as.  Eos.  Prep.  Evans,  lib.  i& 
'Abyd.ih.    Herod.Llc.185. 

*  The  authsr  followa  Herodota^  who  makee  it  4S0  fur- 
>0Q|«,  or  St  miles  sqaare ;  but  t  chooee  to  fbllow  Dean  Pri- 
<^x.  who  prelhrs  the  account  of  MensthsMS^ 

*Diod.l.ii.p.9e,87. 

▼OL. 


In  this  kst  psleei^'  wws  the  hmfjksg  gHdensu  m 
celebrated  among  the  Gieeksi  They  eoitaked  m 
sqnare  of  400  feet  on  every  side»  and  were  canied  up 
in  tim  manner  of  sevenl  huge  tenaoes^  one  above 
another,  till  the  height  e^pudled  that  of  the  walls  otf' 
the  city.  The  ascent  was  fiom  terraoe  to  terrace,  bf 
stairs  tea  feet  wide^  The  whole  pile  was  sustained 
by  vast  arches,  raised  upon  other  arches,  one  above 
another,  and  strengthened  by  a  wall,  sunoundinK  it 
on  ever]r  side^  of  twenty-two  feet  in  thieknsM.  On 
the  top  of  the  aickes  were  Inst  laid  large  flat  stones^ 
sixteen  feet*  loo j^  and  feur  famed ;  over  these  was  a 
kyw  of  reeds,  mixed  with  a  great  ouantity  of  faita* 
men,  upon  which  were  two  rows  of  bricks,  closely 
eemented  together  with  plaster.  The  wh<^  was  co- 
vered vrith  thick  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  lay  the 
mould  of  the  garden.  Andallthisfloofagewasoontriv* 
ed  to  keep  the  moisture  of  the  mould  from  runmng  away 
through  the  arches.  The  earth  laid  hereon  was  S9 
deep,  that  the  greatest  trees  might  take  root  in  it ;  and 
with  such  the  tenaces  were  covered,  as  well  as  with 
other  ptanti  and  flowers  that  were  proper  to  adoin  « 
pleasore-garden.  In  the  upper  tenace  there  was  an 
engine,  or  kind  of  pump^  by  which  water  was  drawn 
up  out  of  the  river,  and  nom  thence  the  whole  garden 
was  watered.  In  the  spaces  between  the  several 
arches^  npon  which  this  whole  structure  rested,  weio 
large  and  magnificent  apartments,  that  were  veiy 
light,  and  had  Um  advantage  of  a  beautiful  prospect. 

Amytis,^  the  wife  of  Nebucbadnenar,  havmg  been 
bred  in  Media  (fer  she  was  the  daughter  of  Astvafea. 
the  king  of  that  country),  had  been  much  defigfitea 
whh  the  mountains  and  woody  parts  of  that  country* 
And  as  she  desired  to  have  something  like  it  in  Baby« 
Ion,  Nebuchadneoar,  to  gmtify  her,  caused  tiits  pro- 
digioua  edifice  to  be  erected.  Dioooms  gives  much 
the  same  account  of  the  matter,  but  without  naming 
tibepereonsi 

y.  The  Temple  of  Belw. 

Another  of  the  gieat  works  at  Babylon  was  Urn 
temple  of  Behis,*  which  stood,  as  I  have  mentioned 
already,  near  the  old  palace.  It  was  moet  remarkable 
fov  a  prodigious  tower,  that  stood  in  tive  middle  of  iL 
At  the  foundation,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  was  • 
squam  of  a  furlong  on  each  side,  that  is,  half  a  mile  in 
the  whole  compass^  and  (according  to  Strabo)  it  wae 
abM>  a  ftirlong  m  height  It  consisted  of  cieht  towers, 
built  one  above  the  other,  decreasing  regularly  to  the 
topy  for  which  reason  Strabo  calls  the  whole  a  pyra* 
mid.  It  is  not  only  asserted,  but  proved,  that  this 
tower  much  exceeded  the  greatest  of  the  pyramids  of 
Eeypt  in  height  Therefbre  we  have  good  reason  to 
bttbeve,  as  Boobart  asserts,*  that  this  is  Uie  very  same 
tower  which  was  built  there  at  the  confusion  of  the 
languages:  and  the  rather,  because  it  is  attested  by 
several  profane  authors,  that  this  tower  was  all  built 
of  hrieks  and  bitumen,  as  the  Scriptures  tell  us  the 
tower  of  Babel  wasb  The  ascent  to  the  top  was  by 
stain  en  the  outride  round  it ;  that  is,  perhaps,  there 
was  an  ea^  sloinng  ascent  in  the  side  of  tne  outer 
wall,  which  turning  by  very  slow  degrees  in  a  spimt 
line  eight  times  round  the  tower  firom  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  had  the  same  appearance  as  if  there  had  been 
ei^  towers  placed  upon  one  another.  In  these  dif- 
ferent stories  were  many  large  rooms,  with  arched  roofe  . 
supported  by  pillars.  Over  the  whole,  on  the  top  of 
the  tower,  was  sn  observatory,  by  the  benefit  of  which, 
the  Babylonians  became  more  expert  in  astronomy 
than  aU  other  nations,  and  made,  in  a  short  time,  the 
great  progress  in  it  ascribed  to  them  in  bistoir. 

But  tiie  chief  use  to  which  this  tower  was  uesigned, 
was  the  worship  of  Uie  god  Belus  or  Baal,  as  also  that 
of  Several  other  deities ;  for  which  reason  there  was  a 
multitude  of  chapels  in  difiersnt  parts  of  the  tower. 

*Died.l.ii.p.08^.  Strab.  1.  zvi.  p.  tS8.   QumtCurt. 
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Tbe  licbM of  ^  temtAem  stUnes,  Ubks,  oeDaera^ 
eups,  and  other  sacred  Tesiels,  all  of  massy  gold,  were 
immense.  Among  other  images,  there  was  one  forty 
feet  high,  whioh  weighed  liMK)  Babylonisfa  talents. 
The  &byIoni8h  talent,  according  to  PoUoz  in  his 
OnoniMticeny  contained  7000  Attic  drachmas,  and  con- 
sequently was  a  sixth  iiart  more  than  the  Attic  talent, 
which  contains  bat  6000  drachmas. 

Accoiding  ta  the  calculation  which  Diodocus  makes 
of  the  riches  contained  in  this  temple,  the  sum  total 
amounts  to  6900  Babylonish  talents  of  gold. 

The  sixth  part  of  6300  is  1050 ;  consequently  6300 
Babylonish  talents  of  gold  are  equivalent  to  7350  Attic 
talents  o£  gold. 

Now  7350  Attic  talents  of  silver  are  worth  upwards 
9,100,0001.  Bteriinff.  The  proportion  between  gold 
and  alver  among  tne  ancients  we  reckon  as  ten  to 
one ;  therefore  7350  Attic  talents  of  gold  amount  to 
above  81,000,0001.  sterling. 

The  temple  stood  till  iSe  time  of  Xerxes  ;^  but  he, 
on  his  return  from  his  Grecian  expedition,  demolished 
it  entirely,  after  having  first  plundered  it  of  aU  ita 
immense  richea  Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Babvlon 
from  his  Indian  expedition,  purposed  to  have  rebuilt 
it ;  and  in  order  thereto,  set  10,000  men  to  work  to  rid 
tl^  place  of  its  rubbish ;  but.  after  they  had  laboured 
therein  two  months^  Alexanaer  died,  and  that  put  an 
end  to  the  undertakms. 

Such  were  the  chiefwoiks  which  rendered  Babylon 
so  fiimous ;  the  greater  part  of  them  are  ascribed  by 
profane  authors  to  Semiramis,  to  whose  history  it  is 
now  time  to  return. 

When  she  had  finished  all  these  great  undertak- 
ings,* she  thought  fit  to  make  a  progress  through  the 
Bc^eral  parta  of  her  empire ;  and  wherever  she  came, 
left  monuments  of  her  magnificence  by  many  noble 
structures  which  she  erected,  either  for  the  conveniency 
or  ornament  of  her  cities ;  she  was  particularly  careful 
to  have  water  brou^t  by  aqueducts  to  such  places  as 
,  wanted  it,  and  to  n»ke  the  highways  easy,  by  cutting 
'  tfirough  mountains,  and  filling  up  valleys.  In  the  time 
of  Diodorus,  there  were  still  monuments  to  be  seen  in 
manv  places,  with  her  name  inscribed  upon  them. 

Tne  authority  this  <^ueen  had  over  her  people  seems 
veiy  extraordinary,'  smce  we  find  her  presence  alone 
capable  of  appeasing  a  sedition.  One  day,  as  she 
wasdreseing  herself,  word  was  brought  her  (^  a  tumult 
in  the  city.  Whereupon  she  went  out  immediately, 
with  her  nead  half  dressed,  and  did  not  return  till  the 
dUiturbance  vras  entirely  appeased.  A  statue  was 
erected  in  remembrance  of  this  action,  representing 
her  in  that  very  attitude  and  undress,  which  had  not 
hindered  her  from  flying  to  her  duty. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  vast  extent  of  dominions  left 
her  by  her  -husband,  she  enlarged  them  by  the  con- 

auest  of  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia.  Whilst  she  was  in 
lat  country,  she  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  in<)uire  of  the  oracle  how  kfng 
she  had  to  live.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  answer 
she  received  was,  that  she  stiould  not  die  till  her  son 
Ninyas  conspired  against  her,  and  that  after  her  death 
one  part  of  Asia  would  pay  her  divine  honours. 

Her  greatest  and  last  expedition  was  against  India. 
On  this  occasion  she  raised  an  innumerable  army  out 
of  all  the  provinces  of  her  empire,  and  appomted 
•  Bactra  for  the  rendezvoua  As  the  strength  of  the 
Indbins  consisted  chiefly  in  their  great  number  of  ele- 
.phants,  «he  caused  a  multitude  of  camels  to  be  ac- 
coutred in  the  form  of  elephants,  in  hopes  of  deceiving 
the  enemy.  It  is  said  that  Perses  long  after  used  tte 
same  stratagem  a^^ainst  the  Romans ;  but  neither  of 
them  succeeded  m  this  artifice.  The  Indian  king 
having  notice  of  her  approach,  sent  ambassadors  to 
ask  her  who  she  was,  and  with  what  right,  having 
never  received  any  iniuiT  from  him,  she  came  out  of 
wantonness  to  attack  nis  dominions;  adding,  that 

^  Herod.  Luc.  IBS.  Strab.  1.  zvi.  p.  738.  Arrian.  I. 
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bar  bokbesa  shoold  iooiiiaaat  with  the  pimrnhment  it 
deserved.  TeU  your  fMtttcr,feplied  the  queen,  that  in  a 
MUU  Umu  I  mjfulf  lottt  iet  him  know  foao  /  an.  She 
advanced  immediately  towards  tbe  river,,^  from  which 
the  country  lakes  its  name ;  and  having  prepared  a 
sufficient  number  of  boats,  she  attempted  to  pass  it 
with  her  army.  This  passage  was  a  long  time  dis- 
puted, but  after  a  bloooy  batUe  she  put  her  enemies  to 
night  Above  1000  of  their  boats  were  sunk,  and 
above  100,000  of  their  men  taken  prisoners.  Encou- 
raged by  this  success,  she  advanced  directly  into  the 
country,  leaving  60,000  men 'behind  to  guard  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  she  had  built  over  the  river.. 
This  was  iust  what  tbe  king  desired,  who  fled  on 

Eurpoee  to  brinff  her  to  an  engagement  in  the  heart  of 
is  country.  As  soon  as  he  thought  her  far  enough 
advanced,  he  faced  about,  and  a  second  engagement 
ensued,  more  bloody  than  the  first  The  counterfeit 
elephants  could  not  long  sustain  the  shock  of  the 
real  ones:  these  routed  her  anuy^  crushing  whatever 
came  in  their  way.  Semiramis  did  all  that  lay  in  her 
power  to  rally  and  encourage  her  troops,  but  m  vain. 
The  king,  perceiving  her  engaged  in  the  fight,  ad 
vanced 'towards  her,  and  wounded  her  in  two  places^ 
but  not  mortally.  The  swiftness  of  her  horse  soon 
carried  her  beyond  the  reach  of  her  enemies.  As  her 
men  crowded  to  the  bridge  to  repass  the  river,  great 
numbers  of  them  perished,  through  the  disorder  and 
confusion  unavoidable  on  such  occasions.  When 
those  that  could  save  themselves  were  safely  over^ 
she  destroyed  the  bridge^  and  by  that  means  stopped 
the  enemy :  and  the  king  likewise,  in  obedience  to  an 
oncle,  hao  given  orders  to  his  troops  not  to  pass 
the  river,  nor  pursue  Semiramis  any  farther.  The 
queen,  having  made  an  exchange  of  prisoners  at 
Bactra,  returned  to  her  own  dommions  with  scarce 
one*third  of  her  army,  which  (according  to  Ctesias) 
consisted  of  3000,000  foot  and  500,000  horse,  besides- 
the  camels  and  chariots  armed  for  war,  of  which  she 
had  a  very  considerable  number.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  account  is  highly  exaggerated,  or  that  there 
is  some  mistake  in  the  numeraloiaracters.  She,  and 
Alexander  after  her,  were  the  only  persons  that  ever 
ventured  to  carry  the  war  beyond  the  river  Indus. 

I  must  own  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  with  a  difficulty 
which  may  be  raised  against  the  extraordinary  thongs 
related  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  as  they  do  not  seem 
to  agree  with  the  times  so  near  the  deluge :  I  mean, 
such  vast  armies,  such  a  numerous  caval^,  so  many 
chariots  armed  with  scythes,  and  such  immense  trea- 
sures of  gold  and  silver ;  all  which  seem  to  be  of  a 
later  date.  The  same  thins  may  likewise  be  said  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  buildings,  ascribed  to  them. 
It  is  probable  the  G^reek  historians,  who  came  so 
many  ages  afterwards,  deceived  by  the  similarity  of 
names,  oy  their  ignorance  in  chronology,  and  the 
resemblance  of  one  event  with  another,  may  have 
ascribed  such  tilings  to  more  ancient  princes,  as 
belonged  to  tliose  of  a  later  date ;  or  may  have  at- 
tributed a  number  of  exploits  and  enterprises  to  one^ 
which  ought  to  be  dividod  amongst  a  series  of  them, 
succeeding  one  another. 

Semiramis,  sometime  after  her  return,  discovered 
that  her  son  was  plotting  asainst  her,  and  one  of  her 
principal  officers  had  ofierea  him  his  assistance.  She 
then  called  to  mind  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ; 
and  believing  that  her  end  approached,  without  in- 
flicting anv  punishment  on  the  officer,  who  was  taken 
into  custody,  she  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  pat. 
the  government  into  the  hainds  of  her  son,  and  with- 
drew from  the  sight  of  men,  hoping  speedily  to  have 
divine  honours  paid  to  her,  according  to  the  promise 
of  the  oracle.  And  indeed,  we  are  told,  sne  wae 
worshipped  by  the  Assyrians,  under  the  ftirm  of  9l 
dove.  She  hved  sixty-two  years,  of  which  she 
reLmed  forty-two. 

There  are  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy   of 
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SelkB  LettrMy*  two  learned  dtMertitione  npoa  the 
ABS71UU1  empire^  and  particalarijr  on  the  reign  and 
actionfl  of  Semiramis. 

What  Justin'  saya  of  Semuambi  namely,  that  a^ 
ter  her  huiband'a  decease,  not  daring  either  to  conn 
nut  the  government  to  her  son,  who  was  then  too 
young,  or  openly  to  take  it  opon  henelf,  she  goveined 
under  the  name  and  habit  of  Ninyas :  and  that,  after 
having  reigned  in  that  manner  above  forty  yean,  fall- 
ing passionately  in  love  with  her  own  son,  she  en- 
deayoured  to  indnce  lum  to  comply  with  her  criminal 
deatres,  and  was  slain  by  him :  all  this,  I  say,  is  so 
void  of  all  appearance  of  truth,  that  to  go  about  to 
eonfute  it  would  be  but  losing  time.  It  must  however 
be  owned,  that  almost  all  the  authors,  who  have  spo- 
ken of  Semiramis,  give  us  but  a  disadvantageous  idea 
of  her  chastity. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  the  elorious  nagft  of  this 
queen  might  partly  induce  Plato*  to  maintain,  in  his 
Commonwealth,  tnat  women  as  well  as  men  ought 
to  be  admitted  into  the  management  of  public  affiurs, 
the  eonducting  of  armies,  and  the  goyemment  of 
states :  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  ought  to  be 
trained  up  in  the  same  exercises  as  men,  as  well  for 
the  forming  of  the  body  as  the  mind.  Nor  does  he 
so  much  as  except  titose  exercises,  wherein  it  was 
customary  to  fight  stark  naked,  alleging*  that  the 
virtue  of  the  sex  would  be  a  si:tecient  covering  for 
them. 

It  is  just  matter  of  surprise  to  find  a  philosopher  so 
judicious  in  other  respects,  openly  combatms  the 
most  common  and  most  natural  maximw  of  mooesty 
and  decency,  virtues  whidi  axe  the^  principal  oma- 
meat  of  the  fbmale  sex,  and  insisting  so  strongly 
upon  a  principle,  sufficiently  confuted  by  the  constant 
praetice  of  all  ages,  and  01  almost  all  natioiis  in  the 
world. 

Aristotle,*  wiser  in  this  than  his  master  Platou 
without  doing  the  least  injustice  to  the  real  merit  and 
eaaential  qualities  of  the  sex,  has  with  great  judg- 
ment marked  out  the  dHierent  ends  to  which  man  and 
>  woman  are  ordained,  from  the  difierent  qualities  of 
body  and  mind,  wherewith  they  are  endowed  by  the 
Author  of  Nature,  who  has  eiven  the  one  strength  of 
body  and  intrepidity  of  mbCto  enable  him  to  undei^ 
fio  the  greatest  hardships,  and  &ce  the  most  imminent 
dangers ;  whilst  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a 
weu  and  delicate  constitution,  accompanied  with  a 
natoral  sofbiess  and  modest  timidity,  which  render 
her  more  fit  for  a  sedentary  life,  and  dispose  her  to 
keep  within  the  precincts  of  the  house,  and  employ 
herself  in  the  concerns  of  prudent  and  industrious 
economy. 

Xenophon  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  Aristotle  :* 
and  in  order  to  set  ofi*  the  occupation  of  the  wife, 
who  confines  herself  within  her  house,  agreeably 
eorapares  her  to  the  motherwbee,  commonly  <Slled  ihe 
queen-bee,  who  alone  governs,  and  has  me  superin- 
tendance  of,  the  whole  hive,  who  distributes  all  their 
employments,  encourages  their  industry,  presides  over 
the  budding  of  their  tittle  cells,  takes  care  of  the 
Doniishment  and  subsistence  of  her  numerous  family, 
legulates  the  quantity  of  honey  appointed  for  that 
piirpoee,  and  at  fixed  and  |HOper  seasons  sends  abroad 
the  new  swarms  in  colonies,  to  ease  and  disburden 
the  hive  of  its  superfluous  inhabitants.  He  remarks, 
with  Aristotle,  the  difference  of  constitution  and  in- 
dinatiQns,  designedly  made  by  the  Author  of  Nature 
between  man  and  woman,  to  point  to  each  of  them 
their  proper  and  peculiar  offices  and  functions.^ 

1*h]s  allotment,  far  from  degrading  or  lessening  the 
woman,  is  really  for  her  advanta^  and  honour,  in 
ecmfiding  to  her  a  kind  of  domestic  empire  and  go- 
vernment, administered  only  by^  gentleness,  reason, 
equity,  and  good  nature ;  ana  in  giving  her  frequent  oc- 
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caaionsof  ooncealhigthe  most  valuable  tad  ezoelknt 
qualities  under  the  inestunable  yeil  of  modesty  and  sub- 
mission. For  it  must  ingenuously  be  ovmed,  that  at  all, 
times,  and  in  all  conditions,  there  have  been  women,' 
who  by  a  real  solid  merit  have  distinguished  them- 
selves above  their  sex ;  as  there  have  been  innumeraF 
ble  instances  of  men,  who  by  their  defects  have 
dishonoured  theirs.  But  these  are  only  particular  ca- 
ses, which  form  no  rule,  and  which  ought  not  to  pre- 
vail against  an  establishment  founded  m  nature,  and 
prescnbed  by  the  Creator  himsel£ 

NmTAS.*  This  prince  was  in  no  respect  like  those 
from  whom  he  received  his  birt^  and  to  whose  throne 
he  succeeded.  Wholly  intent  upon  hia  pleasures,  he 
kept  himself  shut  up  in  his  palace,  and  seldom  showed 
himself  to  his  people.  To  keep  them  in  their  duty, 
he  had  always  at  Nineveh  a  certain  number  of  rego* 
lar  troops,  furnished  every  year  from  the  several  pnn 
vinces  of  his  empire,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term 
they  were  succeeded  by  the  like  number  of  other 
troops  on  the  same  conditions ;  the  king  putting  a 
commander  at  the  head  of  them,  on  whose  ndelity  he 
could  depend.  He  made  use  of  this  method,  that  the 
officers  inight  not  have  time  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  soldiers,  and  so  form  any  conspiracies  against  him. 

His  successors,  for  thirQr  generations,  fdlowed  lam 
example,  and  even  surpassedhim  in  indolence.  Their 
history  is  absolutely  unknowui  there  remaining  no 
footsteps  of  iu 

In  Abraham's  time  the  Scripture 
speaks  of  Amraphael,  kins  otShi- 
nar,  the  country  vdiere  Babylon 
was  situated,  who  with  two  other 
princes  followed  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  the  ElamitesL 
whose  tributary  he  probably  was,  in  the  war  carried 
on  by  the  latter  agamst  five  kings  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan. 

It  was  under  the  government  of 
these  inactive  princes  that,  Sesos-  A,  M.  S513w 

tris,  king  of  Egypt,  extended  his    Ajit  J.  C.  1481. 
conquests  so  far  m  the  East    But 
as  his  power  was  of  a  short  duration,  and  not  sup» 
ported  by  his  successors,  the  Assyrian  empire  soon 
returned  to  its  former  state. 

Plato,*  a  curipus  observer  of  an- 
tiquities, makes  the  kingdom  of  A.  M.  88SQ* 
Troy,  in  the  time  of  Priam,  depend-  Ant  J.  C.  1 184. 
ant  on  the  Assyrian  empire.  And 
Ctesias  says,  that  Teutamus,  the  twentieth  king  afW 
Ninyas,  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  ue  a»- 
sistance  of  the  Trojans,  under  the  conduct  of  Mem- 
non,  the  son  of  Tithonus,  at  a  time  when  the  Assy- 
rian empire  had  subsisted  above  1000  years ;  which 
agrees  exactly  with  the  time  wherein  I  have  placed 
the  foundation  of  that  empire.  But  the  silence  of 
Homer  concerning  so  mi^ty  a  peoi^e,  and  one  which 
must  needs  have  been  w3l  known,  renders  this  fact 
exceeding  doubtful  And  it  must  be  owned,  that 
whatever  relates  to  the  times  of  the  ancient  history  ot 
the  Assyrians,  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  mto 
which  my  ^an  does  not  permit  me  to  enter. 

PuL.*    The  Scripture  informs  us 
tha£  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  being  A.  M.  3S33i. 

come  into  the  land  of  Israel^  had      Ant  J.  C.  771. 
1000  talents  of  silver  given  him  by 
Menahem,  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  to  engage  him  to 
lend  him  assistance,  and  secure  hun  on  his  ttuone. 

This  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  the  king  of  Nineveh 
who  repented  with  all  his  people,  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonah. 

He  is  also  thought  to  be  the  father  of  Sardanapalus, 
the  last  king  of  the  Assyrians,  called,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  eastern  nations,  Sardanpul ;  that  is 
to  say,  Sardan,  the  son  of  PuL'* 
'  Sardan APALUS."    This  prince  surpassed  all  hia 

*  Diod.l.u.p.l06.  •  De  Leg.  1.  iii.  680. 

•  «Khi«,xv.l».  *•  8ardan,t^t8mofPta^ 
"  Diod:i.ii.p;  lOO^m.    Athsn.  1.  lii.  p.  AW,  69a 
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marsoBY  of  tbb  jussnuam^^ 


predecemom  in  eEamuft  ham  and  cowa^dicQ.  He 
never  went  out  of  bis  paUee,  but  spent  aU  hie  time 
anon£  a  cctmpany  of  wonesu  dfeaiwd  and  painted 
Uke  tneniy  and  em^doyed  like  them  at  the  dietaoC  He 
placed  all  hb  happmew  and  gloiy  in  the  poeaeanon  of 
'TFiTV*""*  treaaorea,  in  ffearing  aiid  rioting,  and  indnl^ 
mg  himeelf  in  all  the  moat  infamous  and  criminal 
pleasures.  He  ordered  two  verses  to  be  put  upon  his 
tomby  which  imported,  that  he  carried  away  with  ham 
a^  that  he  had  eaten,  and  all  the  nieasuiPae  he  had 
)oyed,  but  left  all  the  rest  behind  nnn. 

UbUe 


flait%  Mmed  Uaom^  sobdned  neinMNWBBg  nalMOS 
penetrated  inleAmfau^  and  EUiioptt,  and  carried  het 
victorioua  arms  to  the  eztremitiea  of  Asie»  tpmadin^ 
oenstsroation  and  feivar  evaiy  where.  Whereas  Sar- 
danapakis,  as  if  he  had  entureW  reoounc^  hia  sei, 
spent  all  his  time  in  the  heart  of  his  palace,  peipettt> 
ally  sonounded  with  a  eompeny  of  women,  wfaoae 
dress  and  even  mannam  he  had  adopted  amilyinff 
himself  with  then  to  the  spindle  and  the  dista^ 


tfae  balMO  OBM  att,  ^uaqoa  « 
BsuBltt  U  iSa  Jiceni  maita  al 

Aa  epitaph,  says  Ariitotl^  fit  for  a  hog. 

AiMces,  eovemor  of  Media,  having  fbmid  means 
to  get  into  the  palaoe,  and  having  with  his  own  eyes 
seen  Sardanapalus  in  the  midst  of  his  infamons  se- 
n^ia;  enraged  at  such  a  spectacle,  and  not  Me 
to  endore  that  so  many  brave  men  should  be  subject 
to  a  prince,  more  soft  and  efleminate  timn  the  women 
themselves,  immediately  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
him.  Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon,  and  several  others, 
entered  into  it  On  the  first  rumour  of  this  revolt,  the 
king  hid  hieaself  in  the  inmost  part  of  bis  palace.  Being 
obfiged  afterwards  to  take  the  field  witn  some  forces 
whidi  he  had  assembled,  he  at  first  gained  three  succes- 
sive victories  over  the  enemy,  but  was  afterwards  over- 
come, and  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Nineveh ;  wherein 
he  shut  himself  in  hopes  the  rebels  would  never  be  able 
to  take  a  city  so  well  fortified,  and  stored  with  provi- 
sions for  a  considerable  time:  tiie  siege  proved  inr 
deed  of  very  great  length.  It  had  been  declared  by 
an  ancient  oracle,  that  rf ineveb  could  never  be  taken, 
unless  the  river  became  an  enemy  to  the  city.  These 
words  buoyed  up  Sardanapalus,  be^mse  ne  looked 

wpoa  the  thing  as  impoaatUe.    But 

A.  M.  3857.    when  he  saw  that  the  Tigris,  by  a 

Ant  J.  C  747.    violent    inundation,    ban    thrown 

down  twenty  stadia*  of  the  city 
wan,  and  by  that  means  opened  a  passage  to  the  ene- 
my, he  imderstood  the  meaning  of  the  orade,  and 
tiH>ught  himself  lost  He  resohred,  however,  to  die  in 
soeh  a  manner,  as^  according  to  his  opinion,  should 
cover  the  infamy  oi  his  scandalous  and  efibminate  life. 
He  ordered  a  pile  of  wood  to  be  made  in  his  palace,  and 
setting  fire  to  it,  burnt  himself,  his  eunuchs,  his  women, 
and  his  treasures.  Athenseus  makes  these  treasures 
amount  to  a  thousand  myriads  of  talents  of  gold,*  and 
ten  times  ae  many  talents  of  silver,  which,  without  reck- 
oning any  thing  ebe,  b  a  sum  that  exceeds  all  credibility. 
A  myriaa  contains  10,000 ;  and  one  single  myriad  of 
talents  of  silver  is  worth  30,000,000  of  French  money, 
or  about  1,400,OOM.  sterimg.  A  man  is  lo^  if  he 
attempts  to  sum  up  the  whole  value ;  which  induces 
me  to  believe,  that  Atheneus  nnist  have  very  much 
exaggerated  in  his  computation ;  however,  we  may  be 
assured,  from  his  account,  that  the  treasures  were  im- 
mensely great 

Plutarch,^  in  his  second  treatise,  defeated  to  the 
pnise  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wherein  be  examines  in 
what  the  true  greatness  of  princes  consists,  after  having 
shown  that  it  can  arise  from  nothing  but  their  own 
personal  merit,  confirms  it  by  two  very  ^fierent  ex- 
amples, tsken  irom  the  history  of  the  Assyrians,  in 
whidi  we  are  now  engaged^Semiramis  and  Sar- 
danapalus  (e^ye  he)  both  governed  the  same  king- 
dom; both  iiaa  the  same  peojrfe,  the  same  extent  of 
eountiy,  the  same  revenues,  the  same  forces  and 
iramber  of  troops ;  but  they  had  not  the  same  dispo- 
sitions, nor  the  same  views.  Semiramis^  raising  her- 
self above  her  sex,  built  magnificent  cities,  equipped 

Quid  aliud,  inquit  Aristolelos,  in  bovia,  non  in  regis  Mpul- 
oro,  inscnberet  ?  Hiec  habere  so  mortuum  dicit  que  ne 
vivus  quidein  dintihs  babebat,  qiAm  fcaabatur*    Cml  Tme. 
OiMM(.]ibwv.n.lO]. 
*  Two  milee  and  a  bal£  *  About  l^MQyOOIMlOOi. 
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neither  understanding  nor  doing  any  other  thin|(  than 
spinning,  eating  and  diuAinfr  and  wallowing  m  all 
manner  of  infimions  pleasure.  Accordingly,  a  atatne 
was  erected  to  himp  anet  his  death,  which  rspreaenled 
him  in  the  posture  of  n  dancer^  with  an  inscription* 
iqMO  it,  in  wmch  he  addressed  huneelf  to  the  spectn 
tor  in  these  wordse  £st,  dHnkj  md  b*  mtmf ;  cocry 
lAsng  d9€  w  noCAmg  ;*  an  inscnption  veiy  suitaUe  to 
the  epitaph  he  himself  had  ordered  to  b«  put  upon  his 
monument 

Plutarch  in  this  place  judges  of  Seminnis,  as  al* 
moot  all  the  profane  histonans  do  of  the  g^oiy  of  con- 
auerors.  But.  if  we  would  make  a  true  lud^nent  of 
tnmgs,  was  the  unbounded  ambition  of  tint  ^neen 
much  leas  blameable,  than  the  dissolute  efieminacy  of 
Sardanapalus?  Which  of  the  two  vices  didmoet  nus 
chief  to  mankind? 

We  era  not  to  wonder  that  the  As^an  empirs 
should  fall  under  such  a  prince ;  but  undoubtedly  it 
was  not  till  after  having  passed  throu^  various  aug- 
mentations, diminutions,  and  revolu|^ras,  common  to 
aU  states,  even  to  the  greatest,  during  the  coune  of 
several  ages.  This  empire  had  subsisted  above  1460 
year& 

Of  the  mine  of  this  vast  empire  were  taned  three 
considerable  kingdoms ;  that  of  the  Modes,  which 
Arbacea,  the  principal  head  of  the  conspincy,  restored 
to  its  liberty :  that  of  the  Assjrrians  of  Babylon,  which 
was  given  to  Belesis^  governor  of  that  city ;  and  that 
^the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh,  the  first  kmg  wliereef 
took  the  name  of  Ninua  the  younger. 

In  order  to  understand  the  history  of  the  ascend 
Assyrian  empire,  which  is  very  obecure,  and  of  which  I 
little  is  said  by  historians,  it  is  proper,  end  even  abao- 
hiteiy  necessary,  to  eompare  what  is  said  of  it  by  pro- 
fiue  authon  with  what  we  are  informed  coneerning 
it  by  Holy  Scripture:  that  by  the  help  of  that  doaUe 
lisht  we  may  have  the  diearer  idea  of  the  two  empirea 
of  Nineveh  and  Babykm,  which  ibr  some  time  were 
separate  and  distinct,  and  afterwaids  united  and  con- 
founded together.  I  shall  first  treat  of  this  seccmd 
Assyrian  empire,  and  theajretum  to  the  kmgdom  ef 
the  Modes. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  8B0QND  MSBTUMS  KMnRB  BOTB  OP  AIIUSVBH  AMD 

BABTLOM. 

Ten  second  Assyrian  en^iire  continued  SIO  yenn^ 
reckoning  to  the  year  in  which  Cyras,  who  was  he- 
come  ab^lute  master  of  the  East  by  me  death  of  hia 
father  Cambyses,  and  his  father>m-law  Cyaxere^ 
published  the  famous  edict,  wherdl»y  the  Jews  weiw 
pemutted  to  return  into  their  own  country,  after  ft 
seventy  yean'  captivity  at  Babylon. 

Kingt  of  Baiyfon, 

Bklbsis.*    He  is  the  same  as 
Nabonasaar,  from  whose  reign  be-  A.  M.  3S57. 

gan  the  &mou8  astronomical  epocha      Ant  J.  C.  747, 
at  Babylon,  called  from  his  name 
the  JEra  0fMlMma$aar,    In  the  Holy  Scriptores  he  m 
called  Baladin.    He  reigned  but  twelve  yean^  and 
was  sacceedcd  by  his  son. 

MxaoDACH-BALAnAN.''  This  IS  the  prince  who 
sent  ambassadors  to  kin^  Hesekiah,  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  recovery  of  his  health,  of  which  we  sfanA 

*  'KaOu,  «fw,  i4fMt^  T^  iXXa  ik  •4Jls.  ' 
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othtr  kmfi  of  Babjflott,'  ivilli  whoM  story  we  are 
mtintf  mrnomumfSod,    I  ahafl  tbenlbre  piooeed  to 

Iht  km^  of  NkiemiL 

JKjft  tf  Mmntk, 

TlOLAra-PflLMBB.     TIU  tt  ttl» 

A.  M.  ltS7.  name  ejrrea  by  th«  Holy  Senptimet 
Aat  J.  O.  747.  to  the  lin^  who  b  supposed  to  be 
the  first  tEat  rogoed  at  Ninerehi 
after  the  destmctkm  of  the  andent  Aasyiian  empire. 
He  is  called  Tfaflgamos,  b^  ^lian.*  He  is  saia  te 
bave  takoB  the  name  of  Ninus  the  younger,  in  order 
to  honour  aiul  distinguish  his  rejgn  by  the  name  of  so 
liicient  and  illustrious  a  prince. 

Ahas,*  king  of  Judah,  whose  ineoni^le  impiety 
could  not  be  reclaimed,  either  by  the  divme  favours  or 
efaastiseraenti,  findine  himself  attacked  at  the  same 
time  by  the  kins^  S  Syna  and  Israel,  robbed  the 
tanple  of  pert  of  its  goid  and  silTor,  and  sent  it  to 
Tigiatb>Pileser,  to  puraiase  his  assistance;  promising 
hisi  besides  to  become  his  Tsssal.  and  to  pay  him  tn- 
bote.    The  king  of  Assyria,  finaing  so  fayouxable  an 
opportunity  of  addine  ^nia  and  Palestme  to  his  em- 
piTC^  readily  accepted  the  proposal    Advancins  that 
way  with  a  numerous  army,  he  beat  Rezin,  tomt:  D»* 
maocoa,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  erected  there 
by  the  Bytians,  as  God  had  foretoM  fay  his  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Amies.*    From  thence  ha  marched  against 
Pekah,  and  took  all  that  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
brael  beyond  Jordan,  as  well  as  all  GUflee.    But  he 
made  Aiiax  pay  yery  dear  for  his  protection,  still  ex- 
actiji^  of  him  such  exorbitant  sums  of  money,  that  for 
the  pavnMnt  of  them  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  ex- 
haust ma  own  treasures,  but  to  take  all  the  gold  and 
stlfor  of  the  temf^e.    Thus  this  alliance  served  only 
to  drain  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  to  bring  into  its 
ncighboarhood  uie  powerful  kings  of  Nineveh;  who 
afterwmnb  became  so  many  instruments  in  the  hand 
of  GM  lor  the  chastisement  of  his  people. 

Sbalmambssk.*     Sahacus,    the 

A*  M.  9276.    Ethiopian,  whom  the  Sciipture  calls 

AbL  J.  C.  79S,    So,  havins  made  himself  master  of 

Ecfpt,  Hoshea,  king  of  Samaria, 
entered  into  an  anrnnce  with  him,  £>piiig  by  that 
means  Co  shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  To  tlus  end 
he  withdrew  fnMU  his  dependence  upon  Shalmaneser, 
refining  to  pay  him  any  further  tribute,  or  make  him 
the  uaual  preeents. 

Shalnaneeer,  to  punish  him  for  his  presumption, 
Biaivhed  against  mm  with  a  powerful  army ;  and 
after  having  subdued  all  the  plain  country,  shut  him 
up  in  Samaria,  where  he  kept  him  closely  besieged 
for  threevears ;  at  the  end  or  which  he  took  the  city, 
loaded  UcNihea  with  chains,  and  threw  him  into 
ptiaon  for  the  rest  of  his  days ;  carried  away  the  peo- 
pie  captive,  and  planted  them  in  Halah  and  HaW, 
citiea  of  the  Modes.  And  thus  was  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  or  of  the  ten  trfl>es,  destroyed,  as  God  had 
often  threatened  by  his  prophets.  This  kingdom, 
from  the  time  of  its  separation  fiom  that  of  Adah, 
lasted  about  960  years. 

It  waa  at  this  time  that  Tobit,'  with  Anna  his 
wile,  and  hie  son  Tobias,  was  carried  captive  into 
Assyria,  where  he  became  one  of  the  prindpal  offi- 
cers of  king  Shalmaneser. 

Shalmaneser  died  after  having  reigned  feuiteen 
yean,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

SaHHACRBan.*    He  is  also  called 
A.  AC  3987«    Sargon  in  Scripture. 
Ant  J.  a  717. 

As  soon  as  this  prince  was  settled 
on  Ihe  tfaroiie,  he  renewed  the  demand  exacted  by  bis 
fiUher  from  Heaekiah.    Upon  his  refusal,  he  declared 


'  Caa-PtoL 

*  La>.  zii.  Hist.  Anim.  c.  21.  Castor  apod  Kuseb.  Ghfoa. 
p.  4».  •  t  Kings,  xri.  Vkc. 

^£s.yiiL^  Anosi.6.  *  t  Bungs,  xvii. 
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war  againit  bin,  «nd  entered  into  Jodea  with  a 
mighty  army.  Hezekiah  grieved  to  see  his  kingdom 
pilMged,  sent  ainbassadors  to  him,  to  desire  peace 
upon  any  terms  he  would  prescribe.  Sennacnerib. 
seeminely  mollified,  entered  mto  treaty  with  him,  and 
demanM  a  very  great  sum  of  gold  and  silver.  Tlie 
holy  king  exhausted  both  the  treasures  of  the  temple, 
and  his  own  cefiers,  to  pay  it  The  Assyrian  fo> 
gavding  iieither  the  sanction  of  eaOiB,  nor  treaties, 
still  continued  the  war,  and  pushed  on  his  conquest 
more  vigorously  than  ever.  Nothing  was  me  to 
withstand  his  power,  and  of  all  tfie  strong  places 
of  Judah,  none  remained  untaken  but  Jerusalem, 
which  was  likewise  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
At  this  very  junction  Sennacherib  was  informed,*  that 
Tirhakah  King  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  joined  his  forces 
with  those  of  the  king  of  Eeypt,  was  coming  up  to 
sucoour  the  besieged  dt^.  iffow  it  was  contrary  to 
the  express  command  of'^Qod,  as  well  as  the  remon- 
strances of  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah,  that  the  chief  men 
at  Jerusalem  had  required  any  forajgn  assistance. 
The  Assyrian  prince  inarched  mmiediately  to  meet 
&e  approaching  enemy,  after  having  written  a  letter 
to  Heaekiah,  fml  of  blasphemy  asainst  the  God  of 
Israel,  whom  he  insolently  boastedhe  would  speedily 
vanquish,  as  he  had  done  all  the  gods  of  the  other 
nations  round  about  him.  In  short,  he  discomfited 
the  EgjTptians,  and  pursued  them  even  into  their  own 
count^,  which  he  ravaged,  and  returned  laden  with 
spoiL 

It  was  probably  during  SennacherSys  absence,* 
which  was  pretty  long,  or  at  least  some  little  time 
before,  that  Hesckiah  fell  sick,  and  was  cured  in  a 
miraculous  manner ;  and  that  (as  a  sign  of  GKnI^s  ful* 
filling  the  promise  he  had  made  him  of  curing  him  so 
perfectly,  that  within  three  days  he  should  be  able  to 
go  to  the  temple)  the  shadow  of  the  sun  went  ten  de> 
grees  backwards  upon  the  (fial  of  the  palace.  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  being  informed  Of 
the  nuraculous  euro  of  king  Hezebah,  sent  ambassa^ 
dors  to  him,  with  letters  and  presents,  to  congmtulate 
him  upon  that  occasion,  and  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  nuraole  that  had  happened  m  the  land  at  this 
iuncture,  with  respect  to  the  son's  retrogradation  tea 
degreea.  Hecekiah  was  extremely  sensible  of^  the 
honour  done  him  by  that  prince,  and  very  forward  to 
show  his  ambassadors  the  riches  and  treasures  he 
possessed,  and  to  let  them  see  die  whole  magnificence 
of  his  palaoe^  Humanly  speaking,  there  was  nothing 
in  this  proceeding  but  what  was  allowable  and  com- 
mendable ;  but  u  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme  Judge, 
which  are  infinitely  more  piercing  and  delicate  than 
ours,  this  action  discovered  a  lurking  pride,  and  secret 
vanity,  with  which  his  righteousness  was  offended. 
Aoccraingly,  he  instantly  informed  the  king  by  his 
prophet  Isaiah,  that  the  nches  and  treaeures  whidi  he 
had  been  showine  to  those  ambassadors  with  so  much 
ostentation,  should  one  day  be  transported  to  Baby- 
lon s  and  that  his  children  should  be  carried  thither,  to 
become  servants  in  the  palace  of  tiiat  monarch.  TUa 
was  then  utterly  improbable ;  for  Babylon,  at  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  was  then  in  friendship  and  alli- 
ance with  Jerusalem,  as  appears  by  her  having  sent 
ambassadors  thither :  nor  did  Jerusalem  then  seem  to 
have  any  thing  to  fear,  but  from  Nineveh ;  whose 
power  was  at  that  time  formidable,  and  who  had  en- 
tirely declared  against  her.  But  the  fortune  of  those 
two  eitiea  was  to  change,  and  the  word  of  God  waa 
literally  aooGmptished. 

But  to  return  to  Sennacherib.  After  he  had  rava- 
ged Ecypt,  and  taken  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,'*  ho 
came  back  with  his  victorious  army,  encamped  before 
JernsaleoB,  and  besieged  it  anew.  The  city  seemed 
to  be  iaevitably  lost:  it  was  without  resource,  and 
widamt  hope  fimn  the  hands  of  men  ^  but  bad  a  pow^ 
erful  protector  in  Heaven,  whose  jealous  ears  had 

*  t  Kings,  xiz.  9. 

*  t  King!,  n.    t  Chron. 
^*t  Kings,  six.  96-^7. 
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liettd  the  in^ioaB  bh«pheau6B  ntteied  by  the  kia^  of 
lYineveh  agunst  his  aacred  name.  In  one  aingle  night 
185,000  men  of  his  anny  pexished  by  the  sword  of  the 
destroying  angeL  After  so  terrible  a  l^ow,  this  pre- 
tendeo  king  of  kings  (for  so  he  called  himself),  this 
Uiumpher  over  nations,  and  conqueror  even  of  gods, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  own  ooontiy  with  the 
miserable  remnant  of  his  army,  covered  with  shame 
•nd  confusion;  nor  did  he  survive  his  defeat  more 
than  a  few  months,  only  to  make  a  kind  of  open  con- 
fession of  his  dime  to  Qod,  whose  8iq>reme  majesty 
he  had  presumed  to  insult,  and  who  now,  to  use  the 
Scripture  terms,  having  pul  a  ring  into  kit  note,  and  a 
hridU  inlo  hit  movik,  as  a  wild  beast,  made  him  return 
m  that  humbled,  aiSicted  condition,  throueh  those  very 
oountiies,  which  a  Uttle  before  had  bdield  him  so 
haufihty  and  imperious. 

Upon  his  return  to  mneveh,  being  enraged  at  his 
disgrace,  he  treated  his  subjects  in  i&  most  cruel  and 
tyrannical  manner.  The  efi^te  of  his  fury  fell  more 
heavily  upon  the  Jews  and  Israelites,*  of  whom  he 
causoa  great  numbers  to  be  massacred  every  day, 
ofdeiing  their  bodies  to  be  left  exposed  in  the  streets, 
and  sunering  no  man  to  eive  them  buriaL  Tofait,  to 
avoid  his  cruelty,  was  obb^ed  to  conceal  himself  for 
some  time,  and  sufier  ail  his  effects  to  be  confiscated. 
In  short,  the  king's  savage  temper  rendered  him  so 
insiqppoitable  to  his  own  family,  that  his  two  eldest 
sons  conspired  agpdnst  him^  and  lulled  him  in  the  tem- 
ple,* in  the  presence  of  his  god  Nisroch,  as  he  lay 
prorirtrate  before  him.  But  these  two  princes  being 
obliged  after  this  parricide  to  fly  into  Armenia,  left  Ihe 
kin^om  to  Esarfaaddon,  their  youngest  brother. 

EsARHADDOH.*    We  hsvo  already 

A«  M.  3894.  observed,  that  after  Merodach-Balap 
AnL  J.  C.  710.    dan  there  was  a  succession  of  kings 

at  Babylon,  of  whom  history  has 
tnuumitted  nothing  but  me  names.  The  royal  fiunily 
beoomtng  extinct,  mere  was  an  ei^ht  years'  interreg- 
num, fall  of  troubles  and  commotions.  Esarhaddon, 
takin^^^vantage  of  this  juncture,  made  Jiimself  mas- 
ter ofBabylon,  and  annexing  it  to  his  former  domi- 
nions,  reigned  over  the  two  united  eoqiires  thirteen 
years. 

After  having  re-united  to  the  Assyrian  empire  Syria 
and  Palestine,  which  had  been  rent  from  it  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  he  entered  the  land  of  Israel,  where  he 
took  captive  as  many  as  were  left  there,  and  carried 
them  into  Assyria,  except  an  inconsiderable  number 
that  escaped  his  pursuit  But  that  the  oountiy  mi^t 
not  become  a  desert,  he  sent  colonies  of  idolatrous 
people,  taken  out  of  the  countries  h^ond  the  Eu- 
phrates, to  dwell  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.  The  pre- 
diction of  Isaiah  was  then  fulfilled ;  vtiikkn  thruiere 
m^fioeitettrttkMl  Epknm  he  hrokaHj  tAsI  Ubtno  more 
a  peopUr  This  was  exactly  the  space  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  prediction  and  the  event :  and 
the  people  of  Israel  did  then  truly  cease  to  be  a  visible 
nation,  what  was  left  of  them  bong  altogether  mixed 
and  confounded  with  other  nationa 

This  prince,  having  nossessed  himself  of  the  land 
of  Israel,*  sent  some  or  his  raierals  with  part  of  his 
army  into  Judea,  to  reduce  uiat  country  likewise  un- 
der his  subjection.  These  generals  defeated  Mana»> 
seh,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  brought  him  to 
Esarhaddon,  who  put  him  in  chains,  and  carried  him 
with  him  to  Babylon.  But  Manasseh,  having  aftei^ 
wards  appeased  the  wrath  of  God  by  a  smcere  and 
lively  repentance,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem. 

Meantime  the  colonies,'  that  had  been  sent  into 
Samaria,  in  the  room  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were 
crievottuy  infested  with  lions.  The  kin^  of  Babylon 
Eeing  told  that  the  cause  of  this  calamity  was  their 
not  worshipping  the  God  of  the  country,  ordered  an 

*  Tobit  i.  18— tl.  — — 
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laraelitish  priest  to  be  sent  to  tfaemi  fnm  anulig  tha 

captives  brought  from  that  country,  to  teach  them  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.  But  these  idolaters  did 
no  more  than  admit  the  true  Grod  amonest  their  an- 
cient divinities,  and  worshipped  him  joint^  with  their 
false  deities.  This  corrupt  worship  contmued  afler^ 
wards,  and  was  the  piimaiy  source  of  the  aversion 
entertained  by  the  Jews  agamst  the  Samaritaoa. 
Esarhaddon,  after  a  prosperous  r^ign  of  thirty^nine 

J  rears  over  the  Assyrians,  and  thirteen  over  the  Baby- 
onians,  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Saosduchinvs.     This    prince  is 
called  in  Scripture  Nabuchodono-         A.  M.  3335. 
sor,  which  name  was  common  to     Ant.  J.  C.  669. 
the  kines  of  Babylon.    To  distin- 
guish this  from  tne  others,  he  is  called  Nabucbod- 
onosor  the  First 

Tobit  was  still  alive  at  this  time,*  and  dwelt  among 
other  captives  at  Kineveh.    Perceiving  his  end  ap- 

Sroaching,  he  foretold  to  his  children  the  sudden 
estruction  of  that  city ;  of  which  at  that  time  there 
was  not  the  least  appearanca  He  advised  them  to 
quit  the  city,  before  its  ruin  came  on,  and  to  depart  as 
soon  as  they  had  buried  him  and  his  wif& 

The  ndn  of  J^Tineveh  it  at  hand,  says  the  good  old 
man ;  abide  no  longer  here,  far  I  percewe  tk*  hoicked' 
nett  qf  the  city  wiU  oecation  itt  dettruetion.  These  last 
words  are  very  remarkable,  the  wekednett  qf  the  ctfy 
will  oceation  its  dettructien.  Men  will  be  apt  to  im- 
pute the  ruin  of  Nineveh  to  any  other  reason ;  but  we 
are  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  her  unrighteous- 
ness was  the  true  cause  of  it,  as  it  will  be  with  other 
states  that  imitate  her  crimes. 

Nabuchodonosor  defeated  the  kiae  of  the  Medea,* 
in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  the  twdfth  year  of  his 
reiga  upon  the  plain  of^Ragan,  took  Eebataaa,  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  returned  triumphant  to 
Nmeveh.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  history  of 
the  Medes,  we  shall  give  a  more  particular  aeoouat 
of  this  victory. 

It  was  immediately  afUr  this  expedition,  that  Betfao- 
lia  was  besieged  by  Holofemes,  one  of  Nabochodo- 
nosoi's  genenls  ;  and  that  the  fiunous  enterprise  of 
Judith  was  accomplished. 

Sabacus,*  otherwise  called  Cht- 
NALADANua  This  prince  succeeded  A.  M.  3356. 
Saosduchinus ;  and  having  rendered  Ant  J.  C.  648. 
himself  contemptible  to  his  subjects, 
by  his  effeminacy,  and  the  httfe  care  he  took  of  his 
dominions,  Nabopolassar,  the- Babylonian  by  birth, 
and  g^exal  of  his  army,  usurped  that  paK  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  and  reigned  over  it  one-and-twe&ty 
years. 

Nabopolassab.  This  prince,  the 
better  to  maintain  his  usurped  sove-  A.  M.  3378L 
reignty,  made  an  alliance  with  Oy-  Ant  J.  C.  69& 
axares,  king  of  the  Medes.  With 
their  joint  forces  they  besieged  and  took  Nineveh, 
killed  Saracus,  and  utteriy  dMtroyed  that  great  city. 
We  shall  speak  more  largely  of  this  great  event,  vrfaen 
we  come  to  the  history  of  the  Medea  From  this  time 
forwards  the  city  of  Babylon  became  the  only  ci^tal 
of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

The  Babylonians  and  the  Medea,  having  destroyed 
Nineveh,  became  so  foimidable,  tl^t  they  drew  upon 
themselves  the  jealousy  of  all  their  neiehbours.  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  was  so  alarmed  at  their  power,  that 
to  stop  their  progress  he  marched  towards  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  made 
several  considerable  conquests.  See  the  fantoiy  of  the 
Egyptians  for  what  relates  to  this  expedition,  and  the 
consequences  that  attended  it 

Nabopolassar  finding,**  that  after  the  taking  of 
Carchemish  by  Necho,  all  Syria  and  Palestine  had 
revolted  from  him,  and  neither  his  age  nor  infirmities 
permitting  him  to  go  in  person  to  recover  them,  ha 
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ot^lut  ton  Nabodiodonosor  partner  with  faim  in  the 
empir^  and  sent  him  with  an  army  to  reduce  those 
«oimtne8  to  their  fonner  subjection. 

From  this  time  the  Jews  begin  to 
A.  M.  3398.  reckon  the  years  of  Nabuchodonoeon 
Ant  J.  C.  606.  viz,  from  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim.  king  of  Judah,  or  rather 
from  the  be^nning  of  the  fourth.  But  the  Babyloni- 
aiu  compute  the  reign  of  this  prince  only  from  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  happened  two  years  later. 

NitBUCHODONOsoR  II.*  This  prince  defeated  Necho's 
army,  near  the  Euphrates,  and  retook  Caichemiflh. 
fVom  thence  he  marched  towards  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  reunited  those  provinces  to  his  dominions. 

He  lOcewise  vntered  Judm,  *  besieged  Jerusalem, 
and  to(^  it :  he  caused  Jehoiakim  to  be  put  in  chains, 
vith  a  design  to  haye  him  carried  to  Babylon ;  but 
being  moved  wtth  his  repentance  and  affiction,  he 
restored  him  to  the  throne.  Great  numbers  of  the 
Jeirs,  and,  amone;  the  rest,  some  chOdren  of  the  royal 
&miiy,  were  earned  captive  to  Babylon,  whither  all  the 
treasures  of  the  kin^s  palace,  and  a  part  of  the  sacred 
veasds  of  the  temple,  were  likewise  transported. 
Thus  was  tiiie  judgment  which  God  had  denounced 
tiTthe  prophet  Isaiim  to  king  Hezekiah  accomplished. 
From  this  famous  epochs,  which  was  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Juoah,  we  are  t6  date  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  so  often  foretold  by 
Jeremiah.  Danid,  then  but  twelve  years  old,*  was 
carried  captive  among  the  rest ;  and  Ezekiel  sometime 
afterwards. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  died 
Kabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,^  after  having  reigned 
OQo-and-twenty  years.  As  soon  as  his  son  Nebucho- 
donosor  had  news  of  his  death,  he  set  out  with  tdl 
expedition  for  Babylon,  taking  the  nearest  way  through 
the  desert,  attended  only  with  a  small  retinue,  leaving 
the  bulk  of  his  army  with  his  generals^  to  be  conducted 
to  Babylon  with  the  captives  and  spoils.  On  his  arri- 
val, he  received  the  government  from  the  hands  of 
those  that  had  carefuUy  preserved  it  for  him,  and  so 
BUcceeded  to  all  the  dominions  of  his  father,  which 
comprehended  Ohaldea,  Assyria,  Ambia,  Syria^  and 
Palestine,  over  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  he  retgned 
finty-three  years. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he 

A.  M.  3401.  had  a  dream,*  at  which  he  was  great- 
Ant  J.  C.  603.  ly  terrified,  though  he  could  not  call 
it  agiun  to  mind.  He  therefore  con- 
sulted the  wise  men  and  soothsayers  of  his  kingdom, 
nqoiring  of  them  to  make  known  to  him  the  substance 
of  bis  dream.  They  all  answered  that  it  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  art  to  discover  it;  and  that  the 
utmost  they  could  do,  was  to  give  the  interpretation 
of  his  dream,  when  he  had  made  it  known  to  them. 
As  absolute  princes  are  not  accustomed  to  meet  with 
<)pposition,  but  will  be  obeyed  in  all  things,  Nabu- 
chodonosor,  imagined  they  dealt  insincerely  with  him, 
fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  condemned  them  all  to 
die.  Now  Daniel  and  his  three  companions  were 
included  in  the  sentence,  as  bein^  ranked  among  the 
wiae  men.  But  Daniel  having  &st  invoked  his  God 
desired  to  be  introduced  to  the  kin^,  to  whom  he 
revealed  the  whole  substance  of  his  dream.  The 
tktng  thou  sawestj  says  he  to  him,  loof  on  mage  of 
sa  etunnmms  me,  and  a  ternUe  eountetumee.  The 
head  thereof  teas  of  gold,  the  breast  end  arme  of  eiiver, 
the  belly  and  tk^hs  ofbrasSf  and  the  feet  part  of  iron  and 
port  of  tlatf,  3nd  as  the  king  was  aUentiody  looking 
upon  that  vision,  behold  a  etone  toas  eui  outof  a  moun- 
(«n  wOhout  hands,  and  the  stone  smote  the  image  upon 
^feely  and  brake  them  to  pieces;  the^  whole  image  was 
grmmd  as  small  as  dust,  <md  the  stone  became  a  great 
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memiabi,  and  fitted  tk«  whale  earth,  WhenDanielhad 
related  the  £eam,  he  gave  the  kmg  likewise  tha 
interpretation  thereof,  showing  him  how  it  signified 
the  three  great  empires,  which  were  to  succeed  that 
of  the  Assyrians,  namely,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian, 
and  the  Roman,  or  (accor(|ing4o  some)  that  of  the 
successors  ef  Alexander  Che  Grreat  JSjJter  these  king* 
dams,  continued  Daniel,  shatt  the  God  of  hemen  sei  up 
a  kingdom,  which  shall  neoer  be  deeinyed;  and  thi$ 
kingdom  sjiaUnot  beleft  to  other  peopU,  but  shM  break  in 
pieeeo  and  cetuume  all  these  kinf^dimt^  and  shall  stand 
for  ever.  By  which  Daniel  plamly  foretold  the  king- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ  The  king,  ravished  with  admi- 
ration and  astonishment,  after  havmg  acknowledged 
and  loudly  declared,  that  theGod  of  the  Israelites  waa 
truly  the  God  of  gods,  advanced  Daniel  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  kingdom,  made  him  chief  of  the  gover- 
nors over  all  the  wise  men,  ruler  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  'Babylon,  and  one  of  the  principal  lords  of 
the  council,  that  always  {\ttended  the  court  His 
three  friends  were  also  promoted  to  honours  and  dig^ 
nities. 

At  this  time  Jehoiakim  revolted  fimn  the  kins  of 
Babylon,*  Whose  generals,  that  were  still  in  Judah, 
marched  agunst  ban,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  ho»> 
titities  upon  his  country.  He  slept  with  his  fathers,  u 
all  the  Dcripture  says  of  his  death.  Jerembh  had 
prophesied,  that  he  should  neither  be  regretted  nor 
lamented ;  but  should  be  buried  with  the  bmiai  rf  oi 
ass,  drawn  ondeaH  forth  beyond  the  gaies of  JerutaUm; 
this  was  no  doubt  fiilfilled,  though  it  is  not  known  im. 
what  manner. 

Jechonias  succeeded  both  to  the  throne  and  iniquity 
of  his  father.^  Nabuchodonosor's  lieutenants  con- 
tinuing the  blockade  of  Jerusalem,  m  three  months* 
time  he  himself  came  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.  He  plundered  both 
the  temple  and  the  kin^  palace  of  all  their  treasures, 
and  sent  them  away  tolSahylon,  together  with  all  tba 
golden  vessels  Eemainiag,  which  Solomon  had  mad* 
for  the  use  of  the  temple ;  he  carried  away  Ifliewise 
a  vast  Momber  of  ci^itives,  amongst  whom  were  kinc 
J^echonias,  his  mother,  his  wives,  with  all  the  chiM 
officers  and  great  men  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  room 
4»f  Jechonias,  he  set  upon  the  throne  his  uncle  Matta- 
niah,  who  was  otherwise  called  Zedekiah. 

This  niince  had  as  little  religion  and  prosperity  em 
his  fbretathers.*  Having  mule  an  alliance  with 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  he  broke  the  oath  of  fidelity 
he  had  taken  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  latter 
soon  chastised  him  for  it,  and  immediately  laid  siege 
to  Jerusalem.  The  king  of  Egypt's anivalat  the  head 
of  an  army  gave  the  b^egea  a  gleam  of  hope;  but 
their  joy  was  very  short  hved ;  the  Egyptians  were 
defeated,  and  the  conqueror  returned  against  Jerusa 
1cm.  and  renewed  the  sie^,  wfaidh  lasted  near  a 
twelvemonth.  At  last  the  city  was  taken  by  stonn, 
and  a  terrible  slaughter  ensued.  Ze- 
dekiah's  two  sons  were,  bv  Nabu-  A.  M.  3415. 
chodonosor's  orders,  killed  before  Ant  J.  C.  689. 
thdr  father's  face,  with  all  the  no- 
bles and  principal  men  of  Judah.  Zedekiah  himself 
had  both  his  eyes  put  out,  was  loaded  with  fetters, 
and  carried  to  &bylon,  where  he  was  confined  in  pii« 
son  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  city  and  temple  were 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  all  their  fortifications  demo- 
lished. 

Upon  Nabuchodonosoi's  return  to  Babylon,*  afler 
his  successful  war  against  Judea,  he  <»dered  a  £olden 
statue  to  be  made,  sixty  cubits  lugh,^°  assembled  ail 
the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  to  celebrate  the  dedi* 
cation  of  it,  and  commanded  all  his  subjects  to  wor^ 
ship  it,  threatening  to  cast  those  that  shoukl  refuse 
into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace.  Upon  this 
occasion  it  was  that  the  three  young  Hebrews,  Ansr 
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MWS  MmmI)  nd  Ajwim*  wk*  wich  «i  imrincible 
counge  nIbiMd  to  eomply  with  the  kkg'B  im^at 
•rdinanee.  wen  praBenred  after  a  jniiacoloiu  maiuMr 
in  the  miodt  of  the  flames.  The  kine  himeelf  a  wit- 
nees  of  due  aetoniehing  muade,  puluiahed  an  edict, 
whereby  all  penont  whataoever  were  foibiddeo,  upon 
pain  of  death,  to  epoak  any  thing  amiaa  against  the 
Uod  of  Aneniae,  Mieael,  and  Azariaa,  He  likewise 
promoted  these  three  young  men  to  the  highest  bonocrs 
and  empioyments. 

Nahuohodooosor,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
nign,  and  the  fourth  after  the  desbuction  of  Jenisa- 
Jem,  msfched  again  into  Syria,  and  besieged  Tyre, 
Bi  ^e  time  when  Ithobal  was  kioff  thereof.  Tyie 
was  a  strong  and  opulent  city,  which  had  ncTer  been 
mbject  to  any  foreign  power,  and  was  then  in  great 
*«piste  for  its  oonvnerce ;  by  which  many  of  its  cit^ 
lens  were  become  like  so  many  princes  in  wealth  and 
magnificence.^  It  had  been  built  bv  the  Bidonians 
A40  years  before  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  For  Sidon 
being  taken  by  the  Philistines  of  Ascalon,  many  of 
its  imiabitantB  made  their  escape  in  ships,  and  founded 
thecifty  ofTyie.  And  for  this  reason  we  find  it  called 
iA  hHaa}u  the  daughter  qf  8idmL*  But  the  daoghter 
aoon  surpassed  the  motlier  in  grandeuri  riches,  aad 
power.  Aocordin^y,  at  the  time  we  are  speakins  o^ 
•he  was  in  a  condition  to  resist,  thirteen  years  toge&r , 
a  monarch,  to  whose  yoke  all  the  rest  of  the  East  had 
aubmittML 

It  was  not  till  after  so  long  an  interml,'  that  Na» 
buehodonoaor  made  himself  master  of  Tyre.  His 
troops  suffered  incredible  hardships  before  it ;  so  that, 
aflcording  to  the  prophet^s  expression,  svcry  Asod  was 
Mode  bald,'*  and  every  ehetdder  wae  j^eled.  Before  the 
«i^  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  its  inhabitants 
Mtired,  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  eflbcts,  into  a 
neidibottiing  isle,  a  mile  trom  the  shore,  where  they 
bw  a  new  city ;  the  name  and  glory  whereof  eztin- 
flushed  the  remembrance  of  the  old  one^  which  from 
ueaseforwaid  became  a  mere  village,  retaining  the 
same  of  ancient  TyiCk 

Nabuchodonosor  and  his  army  having  undergone 
the  utmost  fatigues  duringso  long  and  difficult  a  siege^* 
and  having  foimd  nothing  in  the  place  to  requite  them 
for  the  serviee  they  had  rendered  Almighty  Qod  (it  is 
the  expression  of  the  prophet)  in  executing  his  ven* 
SMnce  upon  that  city,  to  nwke  them  amends,  Gk>d 
was  pleased  to  promise  by  the  mouth  of  Exekiel,  that 
he  would  gi?e  them  the  spoils  of  Egypt  And  indeed 
they  soon  after  conmiered  that  country,  as  I  have 
no»  fully  related  in  the  historv  of  the  Egyptians. 

When  this  prince  had  happily  finished  all  his  wars, 
and  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity,  he 
amployed  himself  in  putting  the  last  hand  to  the  build* 
ing,  or  rather  to  the  embdliahini^  of  Babylon.  The 
leader  may  see  in  Josephus  an  account  of  the  magni- 
ficent structures  ascribed  to  this  monarch  bj  several 
wxitns.*  I  have  mentioned  a  gECst  part  ot  them  in 
|he  description  already  given  of  that  stately  city. 
.  WhiiiA  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  complete  this 
prince's  h^piness,  a  friditfiil  di^un  disturbed  his 
jiepose,  and  nlled  him  with  sreat  anxiety.*  He  eaw  a 
tree  in  the  midei  rf  ike  earth,  whoee  AdgJkl  umu  great  .* 
the  tree  grew,  and  woe  etrmg,  and  the  haghLff  it  reached 
wile  Amrmh,  andthesight  thereof  to  the  end  qfthe  earth. 
The  leaeee  werefmr,  and  the  fruit  much  ;  end  in  it  wee 
meat  for  att:  the  heaete  of  the  field  had  shadow  under  it, 
and  the  fawle  rf  the  heaien  dwelt  in  the  houghs  thereof  ; 
ondaafieshwaefed^iL  Thenawedeherand  a  Mg 
one  earn  dmmjrooi  kemoen,  and  cried,  Hew  down  the 
tree,  and  eat  ^  his  hranehee,  ahake  off  hie  leases,  and 
aealter  hiefruU:  let  thebeasU  get  away  from  under  it, 
andthefswls  from  its  hranehee,  JiTeoertheUes  leaoe  the 
SfMBp qjr  Heroetein  the  earth,  eoenwitha  hand  ^f  iron 

*  Ezak.  xxvL  xxrii.    Is.  zxiii.  8.    Just.  I.  zriii.  c.  3. 
"  Is.  xziii.  It.        *  Jes.  Ant.  L  z.  c.  11.  et  con.  Ap.  I.  L 
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and hraas,  itiihe  tender grmsa  ^  Ae field;  and  ktithe 

wet  with  the  dew  qf  heaaen,  and  let  hie  portion  he  with 
the  heasU  m  the  graee  rf  the  ewrth.  Let  hie  heart  be 
changed  freen  wmCs;  and  let  a  beasts  heart  he  gioen 
unto  him:  and  let  eeaen  (wief  poM  over  heau  This 
matter  iehythe  decree  qf  the  watehars,  and  the  demand 
by  the  word  ^fthe  holy  ones  ;  to  the  intent  that  the  ttrtRg 
may  know  that  the  Meet  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  ^ 
msfi,  and  giaeth  it  to  whoateoeter  he  will,  and  eetteih  up 
oaer  U  the  haseet  of  men.. 

The  kinA,  justly  terrified  at  this  dreadful  dream, 
consulted  all  his  wise  men  and  magicians,  but  to  no 
purpose.  He  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Daniel, 
who  expounded  the  dream,  and  applied  it  to  the  king 
himself,  plainly  declaring  to  him,  That  he  ehould  he 
dneenfrim  the  company  qf  men  for  seven  years,  should 
he  reduced  to  the  eondttion  and  fdlowehip  qf  1^  (^utt 
of  the  field,  and  feed  tqfon  grass  like  an  ok;  that  hie 
ksngdon  neaertheless  shoM  hepreeervedfor  bin,  and  he 
should  repoesess  his  throne,  when  he  should  have  learnt 
to  know  and  acknowledge,  that  all  power  is  from  above, 
and  Cometh  firam  heaven,  J^fUr  thu  he  exhorted  kkn  to 
break  tff  his  sins  by  righteousness,  and  hie  iniquiiies  by 
ehowing  mercy  to  the  poor. 

All  toese  thingis  came  to  pass  upon  Nabncfaodono* 
sor,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
nionths,  as  n»was  walking  in  his  palace^  and  admir- 
ing the  beauty  and  magnwence  of  his  buildings,  he 
said,  Is  not  tins  great  Bak^Um,  w^ich  I  have  built  for  the 
houee  qf^the  kingdom,  by  the  aught  of  my  power,  and 
for  the  honour  of  my  majeHy  ?  Would  a  secret  impulse 
of  complacency  and  vanity  in  a  pnace,  at  the  si^t  of 
such  noble  structures  erected  by  himself,  appear  to  ne 
soveij  criminal?  And  yeC^  hardly  were  the  words 
out  of'^hiB  mouth,  when  a  voice  came  down  from  hea- 
ven, and  pronounced  his  sentence:  In  the  sanu  hour 
hie  understanding  went  from  been;  he  was  driven  from 
men,  and  did  eat  grass  like  omn,  and  Ids  body  was  wet 
with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  hie  hairs  were  grown  like 
eaglesl' feathers,  and  his  nails  Uke  birde'  daws. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  he  rec^ 
vend  his  senses,  and  the  use  of  his  understanding: 
He  luted  up  hie  eyee  unto-  heaven,  (eaya  the  Scripture) 
and  bleeeed  the  Meet  High;  he  praieed  and  honoured 
him  that  Hvethfor  ever,  whose  doainion  is  an  everlasting 
daadnian,  and  hie  kisigdom  is  from  generation  to  genera-- 
turn :  confessing,  That  ell  the  inMUaiUs  of  the  earth 
are  as  nothing  b^ore  him,  andthot  he  doeth aeeortBng  to 
hiswill,inthearmyofh^en,andaawnglheinh^ntanta 
of  the  earth;  and  none  can  stay  his  hmd,  or  sou  vnta 
him.  What  doest  thou  7  Now  he  recovered  bis  former 
countenance  and  form.  His  courtiers  went  out  to 
seek  him ;  he  was  restored  to  Ins  throne,  and  became 
greater  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Penetrated 
with  the  heartiest  gratitude,  he  caused,  by  a  solemn 
edict,  to  be  publishMl  through  the  whole  extent  erf*  his 
dominions,  what  astonishing  and  miraculous  thingp 
Grod  had  wrought  in  his  person. 

One  year  after  this  he  died,  having  reigned  forty- 
three  years,  reckoning  from  tne  deatfi  or  his  father. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  that  ever  reigned 
in  the  east    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

ETiL-MxaoDACH.*    As   soon  as 
he  was   settled  in  the  throne,  he        A.  M.  3441. 
released  Jechonias,  king  of  Judah,    Ant  J.  C.  463. 
out  of  prison,  where  he  had  been 
oonfinea  near  seven-and^thir^  years. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Evil-Merodoch,  which  lasted 
but  two  years,  the  learned  place  Daniel's  detection 
of  the  fraud  practised  by  the  priests  of  Be! :  the  inno- 
cent artifice  by  which  he  contrived  to  oestroy  the 
dragon  which  was  worshipped  as  a  god;  ana  the 
miraculous  deliverance  of  tne  same  prophet  out  ot 
the  den  of  lions,  where  he  had  victuals  brought  him 
by  the  prophet  Habakkuk. 

Evil-Merodach  rendered  himself  so  odious^  by  hia 
ddbaucfaery  and  other  extmvaganoesP  that  his  owa 
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nlitieiii  ftpiwwrwi  afnaii  bin»  and  pot  Um  to 

dttth. 

Kbrmumok,  his  sUtec^s  husbuid," 

A.  M.  3444.    and  one  of  the  chief  oonipinton, 
Ant  J.  C.  660.    nimed  in  hi«  stead. 

Cunediaiely  on  hia  aocMsion  to 
the  crown,^  he  made  great  prmimtiona  for  war 
aniAit  the  Medea,  whidi  made  Cyazaree  eend  for 
C^nia  out  of  Persia,  to  hia  aaaiatance.  This  atocy 
wiU  be  more  particuhirly  related  bv  and  hy,  where 
we  ahdl  find  that  this  princa  was  alau|  in  battle  in 
the  fiwurth  year  of  his  reign. 

LABoaosoAncHOD,  his  son,  suo- 

A.  M.  3448.    ceeded  to  the  throne.    This  was  a 

Ant  J.  C.  556.    venr  wicked   prince.    Being   bora 

witn  the  most  vicioua  inclinations, 
he  indulged  them  without  restraint  when  he  came 
to  the  crown;  as  if  he  had  been  invested  with  ,aove> 
nign  power,  only  to  hare  the  privilege  of  committing 
with  m^umty  the  most  infamous  and  baibaioas 
actions.  He  nagned  bnt  nine  months ;  hia  own 
SQbjecta  conspiring  against  him,  put  him  to  death. 
Sis  successor  was  * 

LaBTViTUSfOrNABOiiiDOs.    This 

A.  M.  3449.    prince  had   hkewiae  other  names. 

Ant  J.  C.  555.    and  in  Scripture  that  of  Beldiazaar. 

It  is  on  good  grounds  auppoaed  that 
he  was  the  son  of  £vH-Meroda<£,  by  his  wife  Nitocris, 
and  consequently  grandson  to  Nabucbodonosor^  to 
whom,  according  to  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  the  nations 
of  the  east  were  to  be  subject,  as  also  to  his  son, 
and  bin  ei^dson  alter  him:  JiU  noticiu  $haU  §erv€ 
itm,  tmdMt  ton,  and  hit  aon^t  tan,  unfit  tki  vtry  tinif 
•fhis  kmd  thaU  come,* 

Nitocris  is  that  aueen  that  raised  so  many  noble 
edifices  in  Babylon.'  She  caused  her  own  monument 
to  be  placed  over  one  of  the  most  remarkable  gates  of 
the  city,  with  an  inscription,  dissiiading  her  auccea- 
sors  fiom  touching  the  treasures  laid  up  in  it,  without 
the  moat  urgent  and  indispensable  necessity.  The 
tomb  remained  closed  till  the  reign  of  Danus,  who 
npon  breaking  it  open,  mstead  of  those  immense 
treasures  he  md  flattered  himself  with  discovering^ 
fiMmd  lifftKing  but  the  following  inscription  :-*- 

If  thou  HADST  KOT  am  raSATlASLB  TfiOBST  AVTXB 
MOVBT,  AND  A  MOST  SOBDlH,  AVABICIOUS  SOUL,  THOU 
WOUUMT  NBVB&  SAVE  BBOKKV  OPB|I  THB  M OSVIttlf  TS 
OP  THE  SJBAO. 

In  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar'a  reign,^  Darnel  bad 
the  vision  of  the  four  beasts,  which  represented  the 
four  ereat  monarchies  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messi- 
ah, iniich  was  to  succeed  them,  la  the  third  year  of 
the  same  reisn  he  had  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the 
he>goat,*  which  prefigured  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the 

geisecution  which  A  ntiochus  E^phanes,  king  of 
yria,  would  bring  upon  the  Jews.  I  shall  hereafter 
make  some  r^ections  upon  these  prophecies,  and 
give  a  larger  account  of  tnem. 

BdsfaazaBar,*  whilst  his  enemies  were  besisfiinff 
Babylon,  gave  a  great  entertainment  to  hia  whole 
oenit,  upon,  a  certain  festival,  which  was  annuaUy 
celdicated  with  great  rejoicing.  The  joy  of  thia 
feast  was  greatly  disturbed  by  a  vision,  and  still  more 
so  by  the  explication  which  Daniel  cave  of  it  to  the 
king.  The  sentence  written  upon  the  wall  miported, 
that  bis  kingdom  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to 
the  Medea  and  Persians.  That  very  night  the  city 
was  tsJLen,  and  Belshazzar  killed. 

Thus  ended  the  Babylonian  eay- 

A.  M.  346a    pure,   after  bavbjg   subsisted   SIO 

Ant  J.  C.  536.    years  from  the  destruction  of  the 

great  Assyrian  empire.^ 
The  particnlar  ciicnmstancea  of  the  siege,  and  the 
taking  of  Babylon,  shall  be  related  in  the  hiatoiy  of 

Cynia. 

--- —  — ^.^_^^__^..^____^ 
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TBB  inSTOKT  OP  THB  XIXGDpll  OF  TBI  WBDBI. 

I  TOOK  notica.  in  speakinff  of  the 
daatmotinnof  IheaadBBtAaayiim  A.H.3M7. 
empire^  that  Aibacea,  general  <n  the  AnL  J.  C.  747. 
Median  aimy,  was  one  of  the  chief 
authors  of  the  conspiracy  against  Sardanapakis:  and 
several  wrkan  belisve,  uat  he  then  immedialely 
became  aevoraign  maater  of  Mediaj*  and  wumj 
other  pPBvincaa  and  aaaemed  the  title  or  king.  Her^ 
dotna  IS  not  ef  this  epinien.  I  shall  rehte  what  4«t 
celet>rated  historiasi  says  upon  the  anhject 

The  Asmana,*  who  bad  farmany  agea  held  tlie 
empire  of  Aaia,  iMsan  to  decline  in  their  pcwer  by 
the  revdt  of  aeveral  nationa.  The  Medea  mat  threw 
off  their  yoke,  and  maintained  fiv  aome  tioM  the 
liberty  tliey  had  acquioed  b^  thor  valour;  but  that 
liberty  degenerating  into  hcentiooaness.  and  tfanr 
^ovamment  not  being  well  eatabbahea,  they  fell 
mto  a  kind  of  anaicbjjr  worae  than  their  former  aid»» 
jection.  Injnatice,  violence,  and  lapine,  prevailed 
every  where,  beoaoae  there  was  nobody  that  had 
cither  power  enough  to  restain  them,  or  aafficient 
anthoritf  toponM^  the  cienden.  But  all  theae  di^ 
orden  at  length  indnoed  the  people  p»  aettle  a  finm 
of  £Dvenunent,  winch  pendared  tna  state  mora  flon» 
_  than  ever  it  wna  befora. 

The  nation  of  the  Medea  waa  then  divided  into  six 
tribesL  AJnaoat  all  the  people  dwelt  hivillagea,whai 
Deiiooea,  the  son  of  Fhiaertea,  a  Made  by  birlh, 
erected  (he  atato  into  a  monaxehy.  Thia  panon, 
aeeing  the  groat  diaopden  tet  pravailed  thnmghavt 
all  Me^  resolved  to  take  advanta^  of  thaae  ttou* 
blea,  and  make  them  aerve  to  exalt  hnn  to  the  royal 
dignity.  He  had  a  gpant  leputatian  in  hia  own 
country,  and  paaaed  fir  n  man  not  onlT  regular  in 
his  own  conduct,  bnt  posaasssd  of  all  tne  pradenoe 
and  equity  neeeasary  to  govern  others. 
.  Aa  soon  as  he  bad  ibraaed  the  design  of  obtaining 
the  throne,  he  kbowed  to  make'  the  good  quHtiaa 
that  had  been  obaermd  in  him,  mere  oonspicnoua 
tban««er:  he  anccaeded  ao  vrril,  that  the  mhabitanto 
of  the  village  whepa  he  lived  asade  him  their  judge. 
In  thia  offiea  ha  acqiiitted  Imnaelf  with  great  pna> 
denoa;  and  hia  capea  had  all  the  anoeeaa  that  had 
been  expected  fiena  them ;  iot  be  brong^t  the  paepin 
of  that  villMe  to  a  aobcr  and  regwar  fife.  The 
inhabitanta  of  other  villagea,  whom  perpetnal  diaeiw 
dera  aulferednot  to  live  in  qotet,  obaenring  the  good 
onler  Dejocae  had  introduced  in  the  place  where  he 
presided  ma  judge,  began  to  apply  to  him,  and  make 
oim  arbitrator  of  &w  difieranoea.  The  feme  of 
hia  equity  daily  increasing,  all  such  as  had  any 
a&ir  of  conaeqoenee  brought  it  before  htm,  expecting 
to  find  that  equity  in  Dejooea,  which  they  conld  meet 
with  no  where  else. 

When  he  found  himself  thua  fer  advanodd  in  bia 
desijgpis,  he  judged  it  a  piopo'  tune  to  set  his  last 
engmes  to  work  for  the  oompaaaing  hia  pohit  He 
therefore  retired  fimn  buaineaa,  pretending  to  be  over* 

'      '.  '  I  -P  — ^    I ■!  ..    I.  ■  I, 

*  This  country,  contidered  as  a  proyince  of  the  Persian 
empire,  was  of  various  extent  at  various  periods,  hi  the 
days  orHerodotufl,  its  extent  ^as  much  smaller  than  after 
the  times  of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  when  it  contained 
Aderbijan  or  the  lesser  M edia.  It  was  bounded  as  one  of 
the  Satrames  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  by  Assyria  on  the  weet, 
from  whieh  it  was  divided  by  the  rss^  of  Zagros ;  on  the 
N.  W.  by  the  range  of  Orootas.  whrah  separated  it  from 
Matiene  (more  prooerly  MardUne)  ^oomprehandiag  the 
modem  province  of  Ardelao)  and  by  the  great  range  of  the 
Koflan  Koh  or  Kaflan  DagUi  stretching  north  to  lae  Kisil 
Oxan  or  river  of  Goaan ;  on  the  N.  and  X^.  E.  by  Hyrcania 
and  Partfaia,  on  the  sooth  by  PersiS)  and  on  the  S.  W.  by 
Sasiana.  These  ftnits  coDitttnted  the  proper  Media  m 
the  days  ef  Herodotas,  and  which  was  clearly  distiaguithod 
thersfete  fiwn  Matiene  (Msrdiona)  the  tract  watered  W 
the  river  of  Oezaa,aod  the  eoontry  afterwards  dmnmtoafi 
ed  Atropatia,  and  now 
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fintigaed  with  die  ttvllitiide  of  people  Uuit  reeofted  to 
him  €rom  all  quarters:  and  would  not  exercise  the 
office  of  judge  any  longer,  notwithstanding  all  the 
importunity  of  such  as  wished  well  to  the  public 
tranquiUity.  Whenever  any  person  addressed  tfaem- 
mlves  to  him,  he  told  them,  that  his  own  domestic 
afikirs  would  not  aUow  him  to  attend  to  those  of 
other  people. 

The  licentioasness  which  had  been  for  some  time 
rasdained  by  the  judicious  management  of  Dejoces. 
be^n  to  prevail  more  than  ever,  so  soon  as  he  had 
witudiawn  himself  fitMn  the  administration  of  aflUrs ; 
and  the  evil  increased  to  such  k  dome,  that  the 
Modes  were  obli|^  to  ass^nble,  and  oeliberate  upon 
the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  tbio  public  disorder. 

There  are  difierent  sorts  of  ambition :  some,  vio- 
lent and  impetuous,  cairy  every  thing  as  it  were  by 
storm,  hesitating  at  no  kind  of  cruelty  or  murder ; 
another  sort,  more  gentle,  like  that  we  are  speaking 
o(  puta  on  an  appearance  of  moderation  and  justice, 
working  under  ground  (if  I  may  use  that  expression,) 
and  yet  arrives  at  her  point  as  surdy  as  the  other. 

Dejoces,  who  saw  things  succeeding  according  to 
his  wish,  sent  his  emissaries  to  the  assembly,  uter 
having  instructed  them  in  the  part  they  were  to  act 
When  expedients  for  stopping  the  course  of  the  pubUc 
evils  came  to  be  proposed,  these  emissaries,  speaking 
in  their  turn,  represented,  that,  unless  the  face  of  the 
republic  was  entirely  duinged,  their  country  would 
become  uninhabitabJe:  that  the  only  means  to  reme- 
dy the  present  disoraers  was  to  elect  a  king,  who 
snould  have  authority  to  restrain  violence,  ana  make 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  nation.  Then  every 
man  could  prosecute  Us  own  affairs  in  peace  and 
safety ;  whereas  the  injustice  that  now  reigned  in  all 
pailfl,  would  quickly  force  the  people  to  abandon  the 
country.  This  opinion  was  ^eralH  approved ;  and 
Che  whole  company  was  convmoed,  that  no  expedient 
oould  be  devised  more  eflbctual  for  curing  the  pnseot 
evil,  tian  that  of  convotine  the  state  into  a  monaichy. 
The  only  thin^  then  to  be  done,  was  to  choose  a  king; 
and  about  this  their  deliberations  were  not  long. 
They  all  agreed,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Media  so 
eapable  of  governing  as  Dejoces ;  so  that  he  was 
immediately  with  common  consent  elected  king. 

If  we  reflect  in  the  least  on  the  first  estahlidunent 
of  kingdoms,  in  any  age  or  country  whatsoever,  we 
ehall  find,  that  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the 
oare  of  the  public  good,  was  the  oil  inal  demgn  of 
monarchy.  Indeed  there  would  be  no  possibiuty  of 
€stablishmg  order  and  peace,  if  all  men  were  resolved 
to  be  independent,  and  would  not  submit  (o  an 
authority  wmch  takes  from  them  a  part  of  their  kbertjr 
tB  order  to  preserve  the  rest  Mankind  must  be  per- 
petually at  war,  if  they  will  always  be  striving  for 
dominion  over  others,  or  refuse  to  sobmit  to  the 
strongest  For  the  sake  of  their  own  peace  and 
«afety,  tftey  must  have  a  master,  and  must  consent  to 
obey  him.  This  b  the  human  origin  of  jovemment^ 
And  the  scripture  teaches  us,  that  the  Divine  Provi* 
dence  has  not  only  allowed  of  the  project,  and  the 
execution  of  it,  but  consecrated  it  likewise  by  an 
immediate  communication  of  his  own  power. 

There  is  nothbig  certainly  nobler  or  greater  than  to 
see  a  private  pereon,  eminent  for  his  merit  and  virtue, 
and  fitted  by  ois  excellent  talents  for  the  highest  em- 
ployments,  and  yet  through  inclination  and  modesty 
preferring  a  life  of  obscurity  and  retirement :  than  to 
see  such  a  man  sincerely  refuse  the  ofibr  made  to  him, 
of  reignins  over  a  whole  nation,  and  at  last  consent  to 
underso  the  toil  of  govemment,  from  no  other  motive 
thari  mat  of  being  serviceable  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
Hb  first  disposition,  by  which  he  declares  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  duties,  and  consequently  with  the 
dangers,  annexed  to  a  sovereign  power,  shows  him  to 
have  a  soul  more  elevated  and  great  than  ^realnees 
itself}  otf  to  speak  more  justly,  a  soul  superior  to  aU 
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ainbition!  nothing  can  show  him  so  peiftetly  woilligr 
of  *that  important  charge,  as  the  opimon  he  lias  of  hm 
not  being  so,  and  his  fears  of  being  unequal  to  it  But 
when  he  generously  sacrifices  }ak  own  quiet  and  sati^ 
faction  to  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  <k  tiie  pvbhc,  it 
is  plain  he  understands  what  that  sovereign  ]^i(%r  baa 
in  It  really  ^ood,  or  truly  valuable ;  whicn  is.  that  it 
puts  a  man  m  a  condition  of  becominc  the  defender 
of  his  countiy,  of  procuring  it  many  advantaees,  and 
of  redressing  various  evils ;  of  causing  law  and  jiistice 
to  flourish,  o§  bringing  virtue  and  prS)ity  into  repute^ 
tion,  and  of  estabuJBhmg  peace  and  plenty:  and  he 
oomfoits  himself  for  the  cares  and  troubles  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  by  the  prospect  of  the  many  benefits 
resulting  from  them  to  the  public.  Such  a  governor 
was  Numa,  at  Rome ;  and  such  have  been  some  other 
emperors,  whom  the  people  found  it  necessary  to 
compel  to  accept  the  supreme  power. 

It  must  be  owned  (I  cannot  nelp  repeating  it),  that 
there  is  nothing  nobler  or  greater  than  such  a  disposi- 
tion. But  to  put  on  the  mask  of  modesty  and  virtue^ 
in  order  to  satisfy  one's  ambition,  as  Dejoces  did ;  to 
afl^t  to  appear  outwardly  what  a  man  is  not  inward- 
ly ;  to  refuse  for  a  time,  and  then  accept  wifli  a  seem- 
inv  r^ugnancy,  what  a  man  earnestly  desires,  anil 
wSbX  he  haa  been  labouring  by  secret,  underhand 
practices  to  obtain ;  tbis  double-dealing  has  so  much 
meanness  in  it,  that  it  necessarily  lessens  our  opinioa 
of  the  person,  and  extremely  sullies  the  lustre  ot  those 
good  qualities,  which,  in  other  respects,  he  possesses. 

'  Dejoces  reigned  fifty-three  years. 
When  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  A.  M.  3t94. 
he  endeavoured  to  convince  the  peo-  Ant  J.  C.  710. 
pie,  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in 
the  choice  they  had  made  of  him,  for  restoring  of  order. 
At  first  he  resolved  to  have  his  digpity  of  king  attood- 
ed  with  all  the  marks  that  could  inspire  an  awe  and 
respect  for  his  person.  He  obligea  his  subjects  to 
buud  him  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  place  he  ap- 
ponited.  This  paJace  he  strondy  fortified,  and  chose 
tnit  fjKMu  among  his  people  such  persons  as  he  iudsed 


fittest  to  be  his  ^uaras,  from  their  attachment  to 
interests,  and  his  reliance  on  their  fideUty. 

After  havinf  thus  provided  for  his  own  security,  he 
applied  himsdf  to  polish  and  civilize  his  subjects, 
who,  having  been  accustomed  to  live  in  the  countiy 
and  in  villages,  afanoet  without  laws  and  without  po- 
lity, had  contracted  the  disposition  and  manners  of 
savages.  To  this  end  he  commanded  them  to  build  a 
city,  marking  out  himself  the  place  and  cirenmference 
of  the  walls.  This  city  was  compassed  about  with 
seven  distinct  walls,  all  disposed  m  such  a  manner, 
that  the  outeimost  did  not  hmder  the  parapet  of  the 
second  from  being  seen,  nor  the  second  tnat  of  the 
third,  and  so  of  all  the  rest  The  situation  of  the  place 
was  extremely  favourable  for  such  a  design,  for  it  was 
a  regular  hill,  whose  ascent  was  equal  on  every  side. 
Wimin  the  last  and  smallest  enclosure  stood  the 
king's  palace,  with  all  his  treasures:  in  the  sixth, 
which  was  next  to  that,  there  were  several  apart- 
ments for  lod^ng  the  officers  of  his  household ;  and 
the  intermediate  spaces,  between  the  other  walls, 
were  appointed  for  the  habitation  of  the  people :  The 
first  and  largest  enclosure  was  about  the  bigness  c^ 
Athens.    The  name  of  this  city  was  Ecbatana.* 

*Herod.l.L  0.96—101.  ' 

'  [That  this  celebrated  city  occupied  the  site  ofthe  mo- 
dem Hamadan  is  unquestionable,  from  the  great  number 
of  authorities  that  agree  inprovipg  this,  althouch  many,  as 
Molet.  Ortelius,  Golnitz,  Teizeira,  Delia  Yal^.  Sir  John 
Charam,  the  learned  authors  of  the  Universal  Hbtory, 
Qibbons,  and  Jones,  ha?e  referred  it  to  Taiiris  in  Aderbt' 
Jan.  Isidore  of  Gharax,  in  his  Parthian  Stations,  places  it 
on  die  road  from  SUouda  to  Parthia.  PKny  makes  it 
equidistant  from  Seleucia  and  Susa,  and  places  the  capital 
of  Atropatia  ( Aderbijan)  midway  between  Ecbatana  and 
Artuata,  ana  finally  says  that  it  lav  on  the  road  from  Ni« 
nevel^  to  Ra^es  or  Key.  This  is  afso.evident  from  Xeno- 
phon*8  account  ofthe  retreat  ofthe  Ten  Thousand  Greeks* 
wbo  bein£  arriTed  at  a  place  where  the  Ti|{ris  wss  uafccdr* 
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The  pRMpeet  of  it  wu  magnificent  and  beautiftil  i 
for,  besidea  the  diapomtion  of  the  walla,  which  formeo 
a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  the  difieront  coloura  wher^ 
with  the  aeveral  parapeta  were  painted  formed  a  de- 
lightfi^jiaiiety. 

AftJKhe  city  was  finiahed,  andpdocea  had  obliged 
part  of  the  Medea  to  settle  in  it,  he  turned  all  nia 
thonghta  to  oompoaing  of  lawa  for  the  good  of  the 
atate.  But  beins  p^aoaded,  that  the  majeatj  of  kings 
ia  moat  reapected  afar  off,  [major  ex  Umginquo  reweren' 
Ko,  TadtJ  he  began  to  keep  himaelf  at  a  distance 
firanm  his  people ;  waa  almost  inacceaaible^  and,  aa  it 
were^  inyiaible  to  hia  subjects^  not  sufieiing  them  to 
apeak,  or  oommnnicate  their  affiura  to  him,  but  only 
by  petitiona,  and  the  interixMitionsof  his  officers.  And 
even  those  that  had  the  privilege  of  approaching  him, 
might  neither  lau^  nor  apit  in  his  presence. 

This  able  statesman  acted  in  this  manner,  in  order 
the  better  to  aecure  to  himaelf  the  poeaesaion  of  the 
crown.  For  having  to  deal  with  men  yet  uncivilized, 
and  no  yery  good  jod^  of  true  merit,  he  waa  afmid, 
that  too  great  a  familiarity  with  him  mi^t  induce 
contempt,  and  occasion  plots  and  conspiraaes  againat 
a  growing  power,  which  ia  generally  looked  upon  with 
invidioos  and  discontented  eyee.  But  by  keeping 
himself  thus  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  tlie  people^ 
and  making  himself  known  only  by  the  wise  laws  he 
made,  and  me  atrict  justice  he  took  care  to  administer 
to  evezy  one,  he  acquired  the  respect  and  eateem  of  all 
his  aubjects. 

It  ia  said,  that  from  the  innermost  part  of  his  palace 
he  saw  eveij  thing  that  was  done  in  iiis  dominions,  by 
means  of  his  emissaries,  who  brought  him  accounts, 
and  informed  him  of  all  transactiona.  By  this  means 
no  Clime  escaped  either  the  knowledge  of  the  prince, 
or  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  and  the  pumshment  treading 
upon  the  heala  of  the  offence,  kept  the  wicked  in  awe, 
and  stopped  the  course  of  violence  and  injustice. 

Thin^  might  possibly  pass  in  this  manner  to  a 
certain  degree  durmg  his  administmtion :  but  there  ia 
nothing  more  obvious  than  the  great  inconveniencea 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  custom  inteoduced  by 
Dejooes,  and  wherem  he  has  been  imitated  by  the  rest 
of  the  Eastern  potentates;  the  custom,  I  mean,  of 
living  concealed  in  his  palace,  of  governing  by  spies 
dispersed  throughout  his  kingdom,  of  relymg  solely 
upon  their  sincerity  for  the  truth  of  facts ;  of  not  suf- 
fering truth,  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed,  and  the 
iuat  reasons  of  innocent  persons,  to  be  conveyed  to 
nim  any  other  way  than  through  foreign  channels, 

able,  and  an  almost  impassable  range  of  mountains  in  front, 
examined  the  prisoners  respecting  the  direction  of  their 
ocMirse,who  told  them,  that  four  roads  branched  off  at  that 
plaoe>;  one  led  south  to  Babylon  and  Media,  another  to 
the  east  led  to  Stisa  and  Ecbatana,  a  third  led  west  over 
the  Tigris  to  Lydia  and  Ionia,  and  a  fourth  went  north  to 
the  Cardachian  territories.  At  this  day  such  a  branching 
off*  of  (bar  different  roads  actually  takes  place  at  the  very 
spot  mentioned  by  Xenophon.  It  is  the  modem  village  of 
Hatarrah,  forty  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Zaku ;  where  one 
rood  leads  to  Mosul  and  Bagdad,  south ;  another  to  Ha- 
madan  by  the  pass  of  DerbeiMl,  or  the  Iron  Gate  over  the 
Kara  Dagh  or  Zagros;  a  third  to  Amadia,  the  ancient 
Marde ;  and  a  fourth  into  Mesopotamia,  or  Al-Jezeerah, 
by  a  font  over  the  Tigris,  a  few  mtles  north  of  Esld  or  Old 
JnosuL  This  clearly  identifies  Hamadan  with  Ecbatan. 
^  Ham^an  contains  a  great  number  <Mr  Mohammedan  an- 
tiquitiess  sepulchral  stones,  towers,  mosques,  old  bazars, 
wid  GoMk  inscriptioBs.  Great  numbers  <h  Arsacidan  and 
Sassaman  coins  are  also  to  be  found  here,  of  which  latter, 
StfR.  K.  Porter  brought  away  nine  to  England.  A  cylin- 
drical stone  with  Persepolitan  figures  and  characters  on  it 
teU  intoMorier's  hands;  Morier  supposes  that  if  ezoava- 
ticMis  were  permitted  to  be  made  on  what  he  judges  was  the 
site  of  the  royal  treasury,  that  valuable  discoveries  would 
be  made.  In  the  days  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  Spanish 
Jew,  SOfiOO  Jews  resided  at  this  place.  It  was  captured 
and  totally  ruined  by  Timur  Bek  in  the  14th  century,  and 
diou^  partly  rebuilt,  has  never  fully  recovered  its  anoieat 
apleodour  j  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  population  is  now 
einployed  in  tanning  and  drassmg  leather*  toe  best  that  is 
Buuiofactared  in  Parsiaf ] 


that  is,  by  men  liable  to  be  prajiidi«ied  or  dompted, 
men  that  atopped  up  all  ayemiea  to  remonatrancea»  or 
the  reparation  of  injuries,  and  that  were  capable  of 
doing  the  greatest  of  injustice  themselves,  with  so  mudi 
the  more  ease  and  assurance,  aa  their  iniquity  remain- 
ed undiscovered,  and  consequently  unpunished.  But 
besides  all  this,  methinks,  that  very  affectation  in 
princea  of  making  themselves  invisible,  shows  them  to 
iw  consdoua  of  their  slender  merit,  which  shuns  tho 
hght,  and  darea  not  atand  the  test  of  a  near  ezarofc< 
nation. 

Dejoces  waa  ao  wholly  taken  up  in  humaaixing 
and  softening  the  manners,  and  in  making  laws  for 
the  good  government  of  his  people,  that  he  nevec 
engased  in  any  enterprise  against  his  neighbonra. 
thou«i  bis  rei^  was  very  long,  for  he  did  not  die  till 
aAer  oaving  reigned  fifty-three  years. 

PBaAORTBS  reigned  twenty-two 
yeara.^  After  the  death  of  Oejoces,  A.  M.  3947« 
ois  son  Phraortes,  called  otherwise  Ant  J.  C.  657* 
Aphraartes,*  succeeded.  The  af- 
finity between  these  two  namea  would  alone  make 
one  believe  that  this  is  the  king  called  in  Scripture 
Arphaiad ;  but  that  opinion  baa  many  other  subatan* 
tial  reaaona  to  support  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  Father 
Mont&ucon's  learned  dissertation,  of  which  I  haye 
here  made  g^eat  use.  The  paaaage  in  Judith,'  ThM 
Jtrphaxad  btiUt  a  very  etrcng  cily,  toM  called  U  Eebaianaf 
has  deoeiyed  moat  authors,  and  made  them  believe, 
that  Arphaxad  must  be  Dejocea,  who  waa  certainly 
the  founder  of  that  city.  But  the  Greek  text  of  Judith^ 
which  the  Vulgate  translation  lendera  ad^optt,  says 
only,  TfuU  JStrpfuauid  added  ne»  buUdingt  to  Edniama.* 
And  what  can  be  more  natural,  than  that,  the  fathtf 
not  having  entirely  perfected  so  conatderabie  a  work, 
the  son  slmuld  put  the  last  hand  to  it,  and  make  auch 
additiooa  aa  were  wanting  ? 

Phraortes/  beins  <^  a  very  warlike  temper,  and  not 
contented  with  the  kingdom  of  Media  left  bun  by  his 
father^  attacked  the  Peraiana ;  and  defeating  tlfcm  in 
a  deciaive  battle,  brought  them  under  subjection  to 
his  empire.  Then  strengthened  by  the  accession  of 
their  troopa,  he  attacked  other  neighbouring  nationsy 
one  after  another,  till  he  made  himsdf  master  of  almost 
all  the  Upper  Aaia,  which  oomprehenda  all  that  liea 
north  of  Mount  Taurus  from  Media  aa  far  aa  the  river 
Halys. 

Elate  with  this  cood  success,  he'  yentured  to  turn 
his  arma  against  3ie  Asayriana,  at  that  time  indeed 
weakened  uroueh  the  revolt  of  several  nationa,  buEt 
yet  very  powerful  in  themaelyea.  Nabochodonoaor, 
their  king,  otherwiae  called  Saosduchinua,  raised  « 
great  army  in  hia  own  country,  and  sent  ambaaaadom 
to  several  other  nationa  in  the  £ast,  to  require  thc^ 
assistance.  They  all  refused  him  vriUi  contempt,  and 
ignominiously  treated  lus  ambasaadora,  letting  him 
see.  that  they  no  longer  dreaded  that  empire,  wUch 
haa  formerly  kept  the  greatest  part  of  them  m  a  alavish 
subjection. 

The  king^  hif  hly  enraged  at  auch  insolent  treat- 
ment, Bwore  by  his  throne  and  hia  reisn,  that  he  would 
be  revenged  of  all  thoae  nationa,  and  put  them  eyery 
one  to  the  sword.  He  then  piepared  for  battle,  witn 
what  forces  he  had,  in  the  plain  of  Ra^au.*  A  great 
battle  enaued  there,  which  proved  fatsi  to  Phmortea. 

*  Herod,  c.  Mtt. 

'  He  is  called  so  by  Eusebius,  Chron.  Grec  and  by 
Geor.  SynceL  ■  Judith,  i.  I,  2. 

^  *tiriaKoi6piilct  hi  'E/c/?anfyo(f.      Judith,  Text.  Gr. 

*  Herod  1.1. clot 

'  This  is  a  large  and  extensive  plain  to  the  south  of 
Teheran,  the  present  capital  of  Persia.  It  extends  east  and 
west  to  a  gceat  distance,  and  is  boimded  on  the  norib  by  tha 
mountains  of  Mazanderan,  and  south  by  an  inferior  ranfs 
that  separates  it  from  the  western  limit  of  the  Great  Salt 
Desert.  I  suppose  the  mountains  of  Rajgau,  to  which  the 
unfortunate  Pnraortes  fled,  to  have  been  those  of  Mazande- 
ran,  as  being  difficult  of  access,  in  a  great  degree  to  caval- 
ry, and  therefore  the  fittest  place  to  which  he  could  have 
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Be  was  Mntadt  hm  oavdrf  fled.  Us  dnnote  mn 
vtvUtmtd  and  put  intodiMneE,  aiicl  Nabaohodonoaor 
gained  a  oompteie  Tictoiy.  Then  taking  advantage 
of'  the  defeat  and  oonfiunon  of  the  Medea,  he  enterad 
their  coimtryy  took  their  dties,  puahed  on  hia  eononeat 
even  to  Ecbatana,  foiced  the  towen  and  the  walla  by 
atorai,  and  gave  the  city  to  be  nilaged  bj.his  aoldieriy 
who  phradered  it,  and  stripped  H  or  all  ita  ornaments 

The  unfortunate  Phraortea,  who  had  eecaped  into 
the  mountaina  of  Ragau,  fell  at  laat  into  the  handa  of 
Nabuchodonoaor,  who  cniellv  caused  him  to  be  shot 
to  death  wiUi  darts.  After  that,  he  returned  to  Nine- 
veh witib  aU  hia  army,  which  was  still  very  numerouiL 
and  for  four  months  together  did  nothing  but  foaatand 
divert  hunaelf  with  those  thi^  had  aoconq>anied  him  in 
thia  escpedition. 

In  Judith  we  read  Chat  the  king  of  Aasyria  sent 
Holofemes  with  a  powerful  army,  to  revenge  himself 
of  those  that  had  refuaed  him  succoura ;  the  progress 
and  cruelty  of  that  commander,  the  g^ral  conater- 
nation  of  all  the  people,  the  courageous  resolution  of 
the  laraelitee  to  withstand  him,  in  assurance  that  their 
Gkid  would  deiend  them,  the  extremity  to  which  Be- 
thuha,  and  the  whole  natton  was  reduced,  the  miracu- 
loua  deliverance  of  that  city  bv  the  coura^  and 
.conduct  of  the  brave  Judith,  and  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  Assyrian  army,  are  all  rebied  in  the 
■ame  book. 

Ctaxarbs  I.  reigned  fortf  years.* 

A.  Bi.  SS09.    This  prince  saoce«ied  to  the  throne 
Ant  J.  C.  635.    immediately  alter  hia  fother's  death. 

He  was  a  very  brave^  enterprising 

Erinoe,  and  knew  how  to  make  'his  advantage  of  the 
ite  overthrow  of  the  Assvrian  army.  He  first  settled 
himself  well  in  his  kingdom  of  Media,  and  then  con- 
quered all  Upper  Asia.  But  what  he  bad  most  at 
heart,  was  to  go  and  attack  Nineveh,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  &thar  by  the  destruotion  of  that  great 
citv. 

The  Assyrians  came  oat  to  meet  him,  having  only 
the  remains  ef  that  sreat  amy,  vrhich  was  destroyed 
before  Bethnlia.  A  battle  ensued,  wherein  the  Assy- 
rians were  defeated,  and  driven  back  to  I^eveoL 
Cvaxnsea,  purauing  his  viotorv,  laid  sie^  to  the  city, 
which  was  upon  t&  point  of  nlUng  inevitablv  into  hu 
hands,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come,  when  God 
designed  to  punish  that  citv  for  her  crimes,  and  for  the 
calamitiea  ane  had  brought  upon  his  people,  aa  well 
as  other  nations.  It  was  delivered  fiom  its  pcesent 
danger  in  the  following  manner. 

A  formidable  am^V  Scythians,  from  the  nei^ 
bourfaoodof  the  Palus  Msotis,  had  driven  the  Oimme- 
nans  out  of  Europe,  and  vras  still  marohins  under  the 
conduct  of  king  Madyes  in  pursuit  of  £em.  The 
Cimmerians  had  found  means  to  escape  from  the  Scy^ 
thians,  who  had  advanced  asftr  as  Media.  Cyaxares, 
hearing  of  this  irruption,  raised  the  siege  from  before 
Nineveh,  and  marened  with  all  lus  forces  against  that 
mi^ty  army,  which,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  was 
goinff  to  overrun  all  Aria.  The  two  armies  engaged^ 
•  And  Die  Modes  were  vanquished.  The  Barbarians, 
finding  no  other  obstacle  in  their  way,  overspread  not 
xmly  Media,  but  almost  all  Asia.  After  tnat,  they 
marohed  towards  Eg3rpt,  from  whence  Psammiticus  di- 
'verted  then:  course  by  presents.  They  then  returned  in- 
to Palestine,  where  some  of  them  plundered  the  temple 
•of  Venus  at  Ascalon,  the  most  ancient  of  the  temples 
dedicated  to  that  goddess.  Some  of  the  Scythwis 
«ettled  1^  Bethshan,  a  citv  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
4on  this  side  Jordan,  whicn  from  them  was  afterwards 
^saUed  S<7thopolia. 

The  Scythiana  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years 
were  maaten  of  the  Upper  Asia,  namely,  the  two 
Armenias,  Capj^oda,  Pontos,  Cholchis  and  Iberia; 
during  which  time  they  spread  desolation  wherever 
they  canta  The  Medles  had  no  way  of  getting  rid 
4)€  them,  bat  by  a  dangerous  stratagem.  Under  pie- 
"*^^"~"~~~~"  ~  •'  ■     .     -        .^      ^    ^ 

^  Herod.  L  L  e.  10»-106. 


tenoa  ef  callmlkig  and  etwwtgjJwiiigg  the  aOisBGe 
they  had  made  tagraMV,  tiiey  invited,  the  ^eatest  put 
of  them  to  a  senml  feast,  which  waa  saade  in  every 
fiunilv.  fiach  master  of  the  foaet  made  hia  guealB 
druna,  and  in  that  condition  were  the  ScythHfta 


aacrecL  The  Medea  then  lepoeseased  theiMlveB  of 
the  provinees  therbad  lost,  and  once  more  extended 
their  empire  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  which  wae 
their  ancient  boundary  weatwanl. 
-  The  remaining  Scythians,*  who  were  not  at  thia 
feast,  having  heard  of  the  massacre  of  their  countrjr^ 
men,  fled  into  Lydia  to  king  Halyattea,  who  received 
them  with  great  humanity.  This  occasiooed  a  war 
between  the  two  princes.  Cyaxares  imroediateiy  led 
hia  troops  to  the  frontien  of  Lydia.  Many  battlee 
were  fought  during  the  raaee  of  £iw  Jf^^  ^^  *^ 
most  equal  advantage  on  noth  aides.  But  the  battle 
fought  m  the  sixth  year  was  very  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  an  eclipse  of  the  aun,  which  happened  during 
the  engagement,  when  on  a  sudden  the  day  waa 
turned  mto  a  dark  ni^t  Thalea,  the  Mjlerian,  had 
foretold  this  eclipse.  The  Medes  and  Lydians,  who 
were  then  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  equally  terrified 
with  this  unforeseen  event,  which  they  lotted  upon  aa 
a  sign  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  immediately  retreated 
on  both  sides,  and  made  peace.  Syenesis,  kmg  of 
Ciltcia,  and  Nabuchodnosor,*  king  of  Babylon,  were 
the  nujdiatorB.  To  render  it  more  firm  and  inviola- 
ble, the  two  princes  ware  vrilling  to  strengthen  it  by 
the  tie  of  marriage,  and  agreed,  that  Halyattes  idioulid 
«ve  his  dau^ter  Aiyenis  to  Astyages,  eldest  son  of 
Cyaxares. 

The  maimer  theae  people  had  of  oontractine  an  al- 
liance with  one  another,  is  very  remarkable.  Besides 
other  oeremonies,  which  they  had  in  common  with  the 
Greeks,  they  had  this  in  particular ;  the  two  contract- 
ins  parties  made  incisions  in  thcar  own  aims,  and 
licked  one  another's  blood. 

Cyaxares's  first  care,^  as  soon  aa 
he  found  himself  again  in  peace,  was  A.  M.  3378. 
to  resume  the  si^e  of  Nineve^  which  Ant  J.  C.  686. 
the  irruption  or  the  Scvthians  had 
obliged  bun  to  raise.  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylori^ 
with  whom  hejbad  lateljp^  contracted  a  particular  alU- 
liance,  joined  with  him  in  a  league  agamst  the  Assy- 
riana.  Having  therefore  united  their  forces,  they 
besieged  Nineveh,  took  it,  killed  Saracus  the  kin^ 
and  utteriy  destroyed  that  mighty  city.* 

*  Herod.  L  i.  c.  74.  '  In  HerodoUit  he  is  called 
Labynetus.                               ^  Herod.  1.  L  c.  106. 

*  "  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tisris,  but  a  mile  highef 
up  the  stream  than  the  city  of  Mobuk  situatiod  on  iie  west- 
em  bank,"  (sayt  Kinnier,  who  yieited  this  place  in  1614) 
"  are  two  extensive  mounds  and  large  ranmarts  simposed  to 
be  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh.  The  first  b  three-norths  ot 
a  miLe  in  circumference,  150  feet  in  heieht,  and  has  the  same 
appearance  as  the  mounds  at  Shush,  (he  ancient  Susa. 
The  circumference  of  the  other  is  not  so  great,  but  its  ele- 
vation is  higher,  and  on  its  summit  stands  a  tombrc|ratodby 
the  natives  to  be  that  of  the  iM-ophet  Jonah,  near  which  a 
viJUa^  called  Nunia  has  been  erected.  The  Jews  go  in 
pilanmage  to  this  tomb,  which  is  a  small  and  iimiMiiBDant 
bunding  crowned  with  a  cupola.*'  In  the  days  ofTacitaiL 
as  we  are  informed  by  that  annalist,  Uiere  was  a  city  calleo 
Niaeveh,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Peihape  this 
modem  city  answers  to  the  city  of  Mosul,  which  was  a 
large  and  populoos  ci^r  ia  the  times  of  the  KhaJ^e  and 
the  seat  of  an  indepenaent  principality.  It  conta^VaA  pre- 
sent from  20,000  to  24,000  houses,  and  15  Khans^eam- 
vanseries  for  lodging  strangers.  The  number  of  CHrfsdaB 
fonilies  resident  here  is  1300,  one  fourth  of  whom  aN^Ifes- 
torians,  the  rest  are  Jacobites.  Few  of  those  born  at  the 
ehy  speak  the  Syriac  language,  but  it  is  still  spokol'] 
eoantry  villages.  The  Turks  and  Christians  live  ' 
ia  remarkable  harmony.  The  Jews  amount  U 
ud  are  remarkably  ill  treated  and  despised.  ^^ 
b  a  very  barren  sandy  plain,  and  its  external 
is  much  bi  its  favour,  being  encompassed  with  i 
of  solid  stone,  over  which  the  minarets  or  stel 
BMsques  and  other  lofty  buikliligs  are  seen  witb*^ 
effect.  The  Tigris  is  very  broad  here,  being  cro. 
bridge  of  30  boat^  to  an  inaad  freai  which  to  the 
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befen^tlmthe  wooU  briitf  TMtfMiin  upon  tiwt  tin* 
mooi  oty  fi>r  the  blood  of  nis  wnrBnli^  wiierewith  th« 
bngf  tbeieof  had  gorced  thoiMdvaiy  Uke  laTenovs 
liooi;  that  he  himself  would  march  at  the  haad  of 
the  triipe  that  ihoald  cone  to  beaiefe  K;  that  he 
would  cause  coaetematioo  and  terror  to  go  befbte 
than:  that  he  would  ddiverthe  old  men,  the  motben^ 
md  their  childraD,  int^  the  merdleaa  handa  oTtbe  aol- 
dien;  Chatall  the  treaaone  of  the  dty  ahould  fall  into 
the  hand*  of  rapacioue  and  ineattable  pkmdeiera ;  and 
that  the  dty  itaelf  ahould  be  ao  totally  and  utterly 
destroyed^  that  not  ao  moch  aa  a  Toatifle  of  it  ahould  be 
left;  and  that  the  people  ahoold  aak  hereafter,  Wboie 
dU  the  proud  city  of  Kinereh  stand? 

But  let  us  hear  the  language  of  the  prophets  them* 
•elves: — ^Woe  unto  the  UoMy  city  (eiies  Nahum,^) 
it  ii  all  full  of  lies  and  lobbenr  i  he  that  daaheth  it  in 
piacea  is  come  up  before  thy  nee.    The  Lord  eometh 
to  avenge  the  cmeltiea  done  to  Jacob  and  Israel.*    I 
hear  already  the  noise  of  the  whip^  and  the  noiae  of 
the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  of  die  prancing  horses, 
and  of  the  bounding  chaiioti.    The  Dorsemah  fifted 
UD  both  tlw  bright  sword,  and  the  glittering  spear.' 
l^ahteldofhiaraightynienismadered;  the  valiant 
men  are  ml  scarlet    They  shall  seem  like  torches, 
they  shall  run  like  the  li^tning.^    Qod  is  jealous ; 
Ihe  Liord  revengeth,  and  is  fiirious.    The  mountains 
quake  at  him,  afd  the  bills  melt,  and  the  earth  is  burnt 
at  his  presence :  who  can  stand  before  his  induna* 
tkui?   and  who  can  alnde  in  the  fierceness  oThis 
anger  7  *    Behold,  I  am  a^nst  thee,  saitb  the  Lord  of 
hosts :  I  will  strip  thee  of  all  thy  ornaments.*     Take 
▼e  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold;  for  there 
IB  no  end  of  the  store  and  ^ory  out  of  all  the  plea- 
■ant  furniture.     She  is  empty,  and  void,  and  waste. 
Nineveh  is  destroyed ;  she  is  overthrown ;  she  is  de- 
solate.'^     The  cates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened, 
and  the  palace  mall  be  dissolved.*    And  Hunao  shall 
be  led  away  captive ;   she  shall  be  brought  n^,  and 
her  maids  shall  lead  her  aa  with  the  voice  of  doves 
tibering  upon  their  breasts.*     I  see  a  multitude  oi 
slain,  and  a  ^eat  number  of  carcases ;  and  there  is 
no  end  of  their  corpses :  they  stumbled  upon  tiieir 
torpeee.'^    Where  is  the  dw'ellmgof  the  lions,  and 
the  feeding-places  of  the  young  lions,  where  the  Uoil 
even  the  old  lion,  walked,  and  the  lion's  whelp,  and 
none  made  themMiMhii^  Here  the  lion  did  tear  in 

^  ,  and  strangled  for  hit 
holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens 
'Witm^^^^^^ne  Lord  shall  destroy  Assur.     He 
shall  ^HHBBRiat  city,  which  was  so  beautiful,  and 
tam^KSo  a  land  where  no  man  coraeih,  and  into  a 
shall  be  a  dwelKn«-place  for  wild  beasts, 
s  of  night  shall  lurk  thenan.    Behold, 
said,  see  that  proud  city,  which  was  so 
and  so  exalted ;  which  said  in  her  heart,  I  am 
and  besides  me  there  is  no  other.    All 
by  her,  shall  scoff  at  her,  and  shall  in- 
saings  and  contemptuous  ^estures.^* 
^^^^  lies  eniiehed  themselves  with  the  spoils 
Nin^HFand  Cyazares  prosecvtinfi  his  victories, 
de  hinasalf  master  of  all  me  cities  of  the  kin^om 
Assyria,  except  Babylon  and  Chaldea,  which  be- 
tged  to  Nabopolassar. 

a  atone  causeway,  which  nay  ba  orossed  oo  iboi 
river  ia  low.    When  the  inundations  of  the  rhrsf 
the  bridge  of  boats  is  taken  away. 
,.  „ lum.  iii.  1.        '  ii.  1,  J.        *  ni.  2, 3.       *  ii.9k4. 

•  S;«.  6,  «.  •  iii.  5.  *  ii.  9,  10. 

*  thm  aathor  in  this  place  renders  it,  Her  teoiple  is  d»> 
Mioisd  to  the  fbundations.  But  I  have  chosen  to  wkm  our 
Eiiifltah  Bible,  though  in  the  Latin  it  is  tempbuiu 

nMiom.  a,  ».  "  iii.  8. 

1%  Tlue^ia  a  aoble  ioiase  of  the  erael  avarice  of  the 
Assjrrian  longs  whopillacea  and  plundered  all  their  aei^ 
bouring  nations,  especially  Judea,  and  carried  awagr  lie 
spoUs  of  theaa  to  Kineveo. 
^i^Kahum.  ii.  11, 12. 
^^Zepban.  ii.  IS— Uw 


Alter  this  expeditMii  Cynine  M»  Mid  M  fa» 
dominions  to  faaa  son  AaQraoea. 

AsTTAOBs  reigned  thirty-five  yeani 
This  prince  iscalkd  in  Scnptore       A.M.3409. 
Ahasueius.    Tboogb  bis  ni|;n  was    Ant  J.  C.  69& 
very  Iodj^  no  less  than  thurty-five 
vears,  yet  have  we  no  paitieubaa  leoasded  of  it  ia 
nistoiy.    Ho  had  two  ehildren,  whosa  naaMS  ars  &- 
raeua.  namely,  Cyaxaves,  by  his  wife  Afyeni%  and 
Bfandaae,  by  a  foimer  marriage.    In  his  iatliar'a  hfe> 
time  he  manied  Mandaae  to  Cambyscs,  the  aon  of 


Cyma,  who  was  bom  but  one  year  after  the  fail 
of  Ua  uncle  Cyaxarea^     The  latter  suceesded  his 
father  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Medesi 

Ctaxakss  II.  This  is  the  prince  whom  the  Sciip> 
ture  caUs  Darius  the  Mode. 

Cjnrns,  having  taken  Babylon,  in  conjunction  widi 
his  uncle  Cyaxares,  left  it  under  his  government..  A^ 
ter  the  deaUi  of  his  uncle,  and  his  father  Camb^raea^ 
ha  united  the  kingdom  of  tho  Medea  and  the  Penians 
into  one :  in  the  sequcd,  therefore,  tliey  will  be  coOp 
sklered  only  as  one  empire,  i  shall  begin  the  history 
of  that  empire  with  the  reign  of  Cyrus ;  which  wiU 
include  also  what  is  kn#wn  of  the  reigns  of  Us  two 
predecessors^  Cyaxares  and  Astvages.  But  1  shaS 
previoualy  grre  some  account  of  me  kingdom  of  L^ 
dia,  because  Crosus,  its  king,  has  a  conaiderablo 
aluure  in  the  events  of  which  I  am  to  speak. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TBB  BISTORT  OF  TBB  LTMAITS. 

Trb  kings  who  first  reigned  over  the  Lydians*^  are 
By  Herodotus  called  AtyaSe,  that  ia,  deacendanta  &<mk 
Atys.  These,  he  tells  ua,  derived  their  orifin  from 
Ljrdua,  the  son  of  Atys ;  and  Lydua  gave  the  name 
or  Lydians  to  that  people,  who  oefbre  this  time  weore 
called  Mcoottiana. 

These  AtyadsB  were  succeeded  by  the  Heraclidtt, 
or  descendants  of  Herculea,  who  possessed  this  king- 
dom for  the  space  of  505  years. 

Aaoo,  great-grandson  of  Alcsus, 
son  of  Hercules,  was  the  first  of  the      A.  M.   8781 . 
Heraelidtt  who  reigned  in  Lydia.    Ant.J.C.lS93- 
The  hist  was 

Candaulbs.  This  prince  was  married  to  a  lady 
of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  being  infatuated  by  lus  pas* 
sion  for  her,  was  perpetually  boastiBS  of  her  channs 
to  otherSb  l^othing  could  ser^  him,  out  that  Oyges, 
one  of  hie  chief  officers,  should  see  and  judge  of  them 
by  his  own  eyes ;  as  if  the  husband's  own  knowledce 
01  them  was  not  sufficient  for  hfs  happiness,^*  or  me 
beauty  of  his  wife  would  luiv»been  impaired  by  his 
silenca  The  king  to  this  end  placed  Gyges  secretly 
in  a  convenient  place;  but  notwithstanding  that 
precaution,  the  queen  pcoceived  liim  when  he  retired, 
yet  took  no  manner  oi  notice  of  it  Judsing,  as  the 
nistoiian  represents  it,  that  the  most  valuable  treasure 
of  a  woman  is  her  modeaiy,  she  studied  a  signal  re- 
venge for  the  injury  she  hdd  received ;  and^  to  punish 
the  fault  of  her  husband,  committed  a  still  greater 
crime.  Possibly,  a  seoret  passion  for  Glyges  had  as 
mat  a  share  in  ^t  action,  as  her  resentment  for  the 
dishonour  done  her.  Be  that  as  it  will,  she  sent  for 
Gyfies,  and  obliged  him  to  expiate  his  crime,  either 
by  us  own  death  or  the  king's,  at  his  own  option. 
Afler  some  remonstrances  to  no  purpose,  he  resolved 
upon  the  latter,  and  by  the  annoer  of  Csndanles  be- 
came master  of  his  queen  and  his 
throne.  Bytiiismeensthekizi^om  A.  M.  3996L 
passed  from  the  fiuoily  of  the  Hera-  Ant  J.  C.  718. 
elide  into  that  of  the  Mermnadaa. 

*«  Heiod.  I  i.  c.  7— ISw 

**  Nen  ooBlantaa  voUBtattsn  soaitBitaeitt 
prorsus  quasi  ailaatinai  essMBm  pulchritudinia 
tin.  L  i.  c  7. 
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HUSTORT  OF  THE  LTDIAN8. 


Aivluloebiif  IIm  poet,  Ihred  at  fhu  tone,  and  m 
Herodotus  informs  us,  qpoke  of  this  adyentoxe  of 
Gyges  in  his  poems. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  in  this  place  what  is 
related  by  Herodotus,  that  amongst  the  Lydians,  and 
almost  afl  other  Barbaiians,  it  was  reckoned  shameful 
and  infamous  eren  for  a  man  to  appear  naked.  These 
footsteps  ckT  modesty,  which  are  met  with  amongst 
pagans,  ou^t  to  be  reckoned  valuable.*  We  are 
assured,  that  among  the  Romans,  a  son,  who  was 
coming  to  the  age  of  maturity,  never  went  into  the 
baths  with  his  father,  nor  even  a  son-in-law  with  his 
fiither-in-law :  and  tnis  modesty  and  decency  were 
looked  upon  by  them  as  enjoined  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, the  violation  whereof  was  criminal.  It  is  as- 
tonishing, that  amongst  us  our  magistrates  take  no 
care  to  prevent  this  disorder,  which  in  the  midst  of 
Paris^  at  the  season  of  bathing,  is  openly  committed 
with  minunity ;  a  disorder  ao  visibly  contrary  to  the 
rules  or  common  decency,  so  dangerous  to  yoimg 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  so  severely  condemned 
oy  paganism  itself. 

Plato'  relates  the  story  of  Gyces  in  a  different 
manner  firom  Herodotus.  He  teUs  us  that  Qyges 
wore  a  ring,  the  stone  of  wttch,  when  turned  towaids 
him,  rendered  him  invisible  j  so  that  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  others,  without  bein*g  seen  himself; 
and  that  by  means  of  this  ring,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  queen,  he  deprived  Candaules  of  his  life  and 
throne.  This  probably  signifies,  that  in  order  to 
compass  his  criminal  design,  he  used  all  the  tricks 
and  stratagems,  which  the  world  calls  subtle  and  re- 
fined policy,  which  penetrates  into  the  most  secret 
purposes  of  others,  without  making  the  least  discove- 
ry of  its  own.  This  story,  thus  explained,  carries 
in  it  a  greater  appearance  of  truth,  than  what  we  read 
in  Herodotus. 

Cicero,  after  having  related  this  fable  of  Gy^s's 
famous  ring,  adds,  that  if  a  wise  man  had  such  a  nng,' 
he  would  not  use  it  to  any  wicked  purpose ;  because 
virtue  considers  what  is  honourable  ana  just,  and  has 
no  occasion  for  darkness. 

Gtoes  r^gned  thirty-eight  jrears.* 

A.  M.  $286.  The  murder  of  Candaules  raised  a 
Ant.  J.  C.  718.    sedition  among  the  Lydians.    The 

two  parties,  instead  of  coming  to 
blows,  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  which  declared  in  favour  of  Gy- 

gis.  The  king  made  larse  presents  to  the  temple  of 
elphi,  which  undoubtedly  preceded,  and  had  no  little 
influence  upon,  the  oracle's  answer.  Among  other 
thines  of  value,  Herodotus  mentions  six  golden  cups, 
weiSiin  V  thirty  talents,  amounting  to  near  a  million 
of  Frencn  money,  which  is  about  48,000^  sterling. 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  peaceable  possession  oi  the 
fhronoj  he  made  war  against  Miletus,  Smyrna,  and 
Colophon,  three  powenul  cities  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  states. 

After  he  had  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  he  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Arots,   who  reigned  forty-nine 

A.  M.  3324.    years.*    It  was  in  the  reign  of  this 

Ant.  J.  C.  680.    prince,  that  the  Cimmerians,  driven 

out  of  their  country  by  the  Scythe 
Nomades,  went  into  Asia,  and  toc^  ue  city  of  Sardis, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel. 

Saotattbs  reigned  twelve  years.* 

A.  M.  3373.    This  prince   declared  war  against 

Ant  J.  C.  631.    the  Milesians,  and  laid  siege  to  their 

*  Noatro  <^uidein  morecum  parentibus  poberes  filii,  cum 
wceris  generi,  non  lavantur.  Retinenda  est  igitur  hsjus 
reneris  verecundia,  praBsertun  natur&  ipsA  magisUri  at  duce. 
Vk.  1.  i.  de  Ojh,  n.  129. 

Nudare  se  ne&a  esse  credebator.    VaL  Max,  1.  ii.  cap.  I. 

*  Plato  de  Rep.  1.  ii.  p.  369. 

'  Hunc  ipsum  annulum  si  habeat  sapiens,  nihilo  plus 
■bi  licera  putet  peccare,  qukm  si  non  haberet.  Honesta 
•aim  bonis  viris,  non  occidta  qtuBrantur.  Lib.  iii.  de  Qfie, 
tt.  S8.  ^  Herod.  1.  i.  o.  13, 14. 

*  Ibid.  1. 1  c.  U.  *  Ibid.  1.  i.  c.  1»— 82. 


city.  In  those  days  the  sieges,  ^dnch  were  genenHy 
nothing  more  than  blockades,  were  carried  on  very 
slowly,  and  lasted  many  years.  This  king  died  before 
he  had  finished  that  of  Miletus,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son. 

Haltattbs  reigned  fifly-seven 
years.'*  This  is  the  prince  who  made  A.  M.  3385. 
war  against  Cyaxaies,  king  of  Mo-  Aiit.  J.  C.  619. 
dia.  He  likewise  drove  Uie  Cim- 
merians out  o£  Asia.  He  attacked  and  took  the  cities 
of  Smyrna  and  ClaxomensB.  He  vigorously  prose- 
cuted the  war  against  the  Milesians,  begun  by  bis 
father ;  and  contmued  the  siege  of  their  city,  which 
had  lasted  six  yean  under  his  father,  and  continued 
as  many  under  him.  It  ended  at  length  in  the  fol« 
lowing  manner:  Halyattes,  upon  an  answer  he  re- 
ceivecTfrom  the  Delphic  oracle,  had  sent  an  ambassa- 
dor into  the  city,  to  prcAoee  a  truce  for  some  months. 
Thrasybulus,  t3rrant  of  Miletus,  having  notice  of  his 
coming,  ordered  all  the  com,  and  other  provisions, 
assembled  by  him  and  his  subjects  for  their  support, 
to  be  brought  into  the  public  market ;  and  command- 
ed the  citizens,  at  the  sight  of  a  signal  t^  should  be 
^ven,  to  be  all  in  a  general  humour  of  Masting  and 
jollity.  The  thing  was  executed  according  to  his 
orders.  The  Lydian  ambassador  at  his  imval  was 
in  the  utmost  surprise  to  see  such  plenty  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  such  cheerfulness  in  the  city.  His  master, 
to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen, 
concluding  that  his  project  of  reducing  the  place  by 
ftmine  would  never  succeed,  preferr^  peace  to  so 
apparently  fruitless  a  war,  and  immediately  raised 
the  siege. 

Catesus.  His  very  name,  which 
is  become  a  proverb,  conveys  an  idea  A.  M.  3442. 
of  immense  riches.  The  wealth  of  Ant.J.  C.  563. 
this  prince,  to  jud^e  of  it  only  by 
the  presents  he  made  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  must 
luive  been  excessively  great.  Most  of  those  presents 
were  still  to  be  'seen  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  afiud 
were  worth  several  millions.  We  may  partly  ac- 
count for  the  treasures  of  this  prince,*  noin  certain 
mines  that  he  had,  situate,  according  to  Strabo, 
between  Pergamus  and  Atama ;  as  also  from  the 
little  river  Pactolus,  the  sand  of  which  was  gold. 
But  in  Strabo's  time  this  river  had  no  longer  the  same 
advanta^. 

What  is  very  extraordinary,*  this  affluence  did  not 
enervate  or  soften  the  courage  of  Croasus.  He 
thought  it  unworthy  of  aprince  to  spend  his  time  in 
idleness  and  pleasure. '  For  his  part,  he  was  perpetu- 
ally in  arms,  made  several  conquests,  and  enlarged 
his  dominions  by  the  addition  of  all  the  con^guous 
provinces,  at  Pluygia,  Mysia,  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia, 
PamphyUa,  and  all  the  country  ot  the  Carians,  loni- 
ans,  Dorians,  and  ^olians.  Herodotus  observes, 
that  he  was  the  first  conqueror  of  the  Greeks,  who  till 
then  had  never  been  subject  to  a  foreign  power.  Doubt- 
less he  must  mean  the  Greeks  settled  in  Asia  Minor. 

But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary  in  this  prince, 
though  he  was  so  immensely  rich,  and  so  great  a 
wamor,  yet  his  chief  delight  was  in  literature  and  the 
sciences.  His  conrt  was  the  ordinary  residence  of 
those  famous  learned  men,  so  revered  by  antiquity, 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece. 

Solon,^^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  among^ihem, 
after  having  established  new  laws  at  Athens,  flbught 
he  might  absent  himself  for  some  years,  and  improve 
that  tune  by  travelling.  He  went  to  Sardis,  where 
he  was  received  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  so  great  a  man.  The  kin^,  attended  with  a 
numerous  court,  appeared  in  all  his  regal  pomp  and 
splendour,  dressed  m  the  most  magnmcent  apparel, 
which  was  all  over  enriched  with  gold ,  and  glittered  with 

1 'j  -  nil  —  I  r-     ■    _    ■     _!__■ 

V  Herod.  1.  i.  c  19—22. 

*  Strab.  I.  ziii.  p.  625.  and  I.  w.  p.  660. 

•  H0rod.  1.  L  c.  26—28. 

><»  Ibid. LLC. 29-33.    Plut. io Sol. p. 9S  94. 
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Ill 


^ffM>mi«-     NotwithrtM<iinf  the  BOTelty  of  thit 

speelscl«  to  Soloii,  it  did  Bot  appear  that  be  was  the 

letft  moYed  at  it,  nor  did  he  utter  a  w<Hd  which  dia* 

catend  the  least  aurpriae  or  admiration ;  on  the  con- 

tnxT,  people  of  sense  might  sufficiently  discern  from 

his  Ulaviour,  that  he  looked  upon  all  this  outward 

pomp,  as  an  mdication  of  a  little  mind,  which  knows 

not  in  what  true  greatness  and  dignity  consist    This 

coldness  and  indifierence  in  Solon's  first  approach, 

gjKve  the  king  no  favourable  opinion  of  his  new  gu6st 

He  afterwards    ordered  uat  all  his   treasures, 

his  maenificent  apsJtme&ts,  and  costly   furniture, 

should  be  showed  him;  as  if  he  expected,  by  the 

maltitiide  of  his  fine  vessels,  jewels,  statues,  and 

paintings  to  conquer  the  philosopher's  indifierence. 

But  these  things  were  not  the  king ;  and  it  was  the 

king  that  Solon  was  come  to  visit,  and  not  the  walls 

and  channbers  of  his  jpalace.    He  had  no  notion  of 

making  a  iudgmentor  the  king,  or  an  estimate  of  his 

worthy  by  these  outward  appendaees,  but  by  himself 

and  his  own  personal  qualities.     W  ere  we  to  judge 

at  present  by  the  same  rule,  we  should  find  many  of 

ourrareat  men  wretchedly  naked  and  desolata 

"^^en  Solon  had  seen  all,  he  was  brought  back  to 

the  king.    Cnssus  then  asked  him,  which  of  mankind 

m  all  his  traveb  he  had  found  the  most  truly  happy  7 

On*  Telluif  replied  Solon,  a  eitiun  qf  jitkau,  a  vttjf 

honest  mud  good  man^  loAo,  after  tuning HvedaU  hit  ioyt 

wUhout  M^ence,  haoing  eUvMnfe  seen  his  country  m  a 

jUurishing  cofuKHoti,  has  Uft  chUdren  that  arewsAoersaOiy 

uteemedj  has  had  the  saiiifaetien  cf  steing  ihose  ehil" 

iren's  ehUdren^and  at  last  died  gUnioutlyin  fighting  for 

his  country. 

Such  an  answer  as  this,  in  which  gold  and  silver 
were  aocounted  as  nothing,  seemed  to  Crcesua  to  de- 
note a  stranee  ignorance  and  stupidity.  However,  as 
be  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  ranked  at  least 
in  the  second  degree  of  happiness,  he  asked  him.  Who 
of  qU  those  he  had  seen^  was  the  next  m  folieity  to  Tet" 
hts  7  Solon  answered,  CUohis  and  Biion,  qf  Jlrgos^ 
two  brotherSf^  who  had  left  behind  them  a  perfect  pattern 
of  fraternal  effectiony  and  tf  ike  respect  due  frfin  chU^ 
dren  to  their  parents.  Upon  a  solemn  festioalf  when  their 
mothery  a  jniestess  of  Jimo,  lost  to  go  to  the  temple,  the 
oxen  that  were  to  draw  her  not  being  ready,  the  two  tons 
put  themselves  to  the  yoke,  and  drew  their  mother's  chariot 
thither,  which  was  above  five  mUes  distant,  JiU  the  mo- 
there  of  the  place,  ravished  toith  admiration,  congratulated 
the  priestess  on  being  the  fhother  of  such  sons.  She,  tn 
the  transports  qf  her  joy  and  thaai^ulness,  earnestly  at» 
treated  the  goddess  to  reward  her  ehUdren  with  the  best 
thing  thtd  heanen  can  give  to  man.  Her  prayers  were 
heard.  When  the  saerifice  was  over,  her  two  sons  ftil 
atUtp  in  the  very  temple,  and  there  died  in  a  soft  and 
peaceful  slwnber.*  In  honour  of  their  piety,  the  people  ^ 
»irgos  conseeraUd  statues  to  them  in  the  temple  ofDeiphL 
What,  then,  says  CrcDsus,  in  a  tone  that  showed  his 
discontent,  t^  do  not  reckon  me  in  the  number  of  the 
happy  7  Solon,  who  was  not  willing  either  to  flatter 
or  ezan>erate  him  any  farther,  repli^  calmly :  King 
of  Lydta,  besides  many  other  adoanlages,  the  gods  have 
pxen  us  Gredant  a  tpiirit  of  mtdenUiim  and  reserve, 
uhich  has  produced  amongst  us  a  plain,  popular  kind 
«/  p}alosophm,  accompanied  with  a  certain  generous 
Jftedom,  void  of  pride  or  ostentation,  and  therefore  not 
wefl  suited  to  the  courts  of  kings :  this  philMophy,  con" 
sidering  what  an  ii^ite  number  rf  vicissitudes  and  ae^ 
eidentsihe  l^e  of  man  is  liable  to,  does  not  aUow  us  either 
to  glory  in  any  prosperity  we  etuoy  ourtehet,  or  to  admire 
happinest  in  outers,  which  perhaps  may  prove  anl^  tran- 
tient  or  superfidaL  From  hence  he  took  oooasron  to 
represent  to  him  farther,  That  the  lye  of  man  seldom 
exceeds  seventy  years,  which  tnoke  up  in  all  6250  dtys, 
of  whiehno  two  are  exactly  alike  ;  so  that  the  time  to  come 
is  nothing  btUa  series  of  various  accidents, which  cannot 
be  foreseen.     Therefore,  in  our  opinion,  continued  he, 

*  ^XaSeXfakt  Kot  fiXtfi^opat  6taftp6rr»s  ivipai. 
,  TIm  fatigue  of  drawing  the  chariot  might  be  the  cause 


no  man  tan  be  ettetmod  bappfL  but  he  uhott  happinett 
God  conHnuet  to  the  end  <^  St  life  :  as  forothert,  who 
are  perpetually  exposed  to  a  thoutmd  dangers,  we  account 
their  A^ipincM  asuncertain  as  the  crown  is  to  a  person 
that  is  AiU  engaged  m  battle,  and  has  not  yet  obtained  the 
victory.  Solon  retired,  when  he  had  spoken  these 
words,'  which  served  only  to  mortify  Croesus,  but  not 
to  reform  him. 

iEsop,  the  author  of  the  Fables,  was  then  at  the 
court  d  this  prince,  by  whom  he  was  very  kindly  en- 
tertained. He  was  concerned  at  the  unhandsome 
treatment  Solon  received,  and  said  to  him  by  way  of 
advice :  Solon,  we  must  either  not  come  near  princes  at 
all,  or  speak  things  that  are  agreeable  to  themJ*  Say 
rather,  replied  Scion,  that  we  thould  either  never  come 
near  them  aiall,or  dee  speak  such  Uiingt  at  may  be  for 
their  good. 

In  Plutarch's  time  some  of  the  learned  were  of  opi 
nion,  that  Ihis  interview  between  Solon  and  Croesua 
did  not  agree  with  the  dates  of  chronolo^.  But  as 
those  dates  are  vexj  uncertain,  that  judicious  author 
did  not  think  this  objection  ought  to  prevail  against  the 
authority  of  several  credible  writers,  by  whom  this 
stonris  attested. 

What  we  have  now  related  of  Crcesus  is  a  very  na- 
tural picture  of  the  behaviour  of  kings  and  great  men. 
who  for  the  moat  part  are  seduced  by  flattery  ;  ana 
shows  us  at  the  same  time  the  two  sources  from 
whence  that  blindness  eenerally  proceeds.  The  one 
is,  a  secret  inclination  wnich  all  men  have,  but  espe- 
cially the  great,  of  receiving  praise  without  any  pre- 
caution, and  of  judging  favourably  of  all  that  admire 
them,  and  show  an  unlimited  submission  and  com- 
plaisance to  their  humours.  The  other  is.  the  great 
resemblance  there  is  between  flattery  and  a  sincere 
affection,  or  a  reasonable  respect ;  which  is  sometimes 
counterfeited  so  exactly,  that  the  wisest  may  be  d^ 
ceived,  if  thev  are  not  very  much  upon  their  guard. 

Croesus,  if  we  judged  of  him  by  the  character  he 
bears  in  history,  was  a  very  good  prince,  and  worthy 
of  esteem  in  many  respects.  He  had  a  great  deal  ti 
good  nature,  affiibility,  and  htimanitv.  His  palace 
was  a  receptacle  for  men  of  wit  and  feaminii,  whidi 
shows  that  he  himself  was  a  person  of  leammg,  and 
had  a  taste  for  the  sciences.  His  weakness  was,  that 
he  laid  too  great  stress  upon  riches  and  magnificence^ 
thought  himself  great  and  happy  in  proportion  to  his 
possessions,  mistook  regal  pomp  and  splendour  for 
true  and  solid  ^eatness.  ana  feahis  vanity  with  the 
excessive  submissions  of  those  that  stood  in  a  kind  of 
adoration  b^ore  him. 

Those  learned  men,  those  wits  and  other  courtiers, 
that  surrounded  this  prince,  ate  at  his  table,  partook 
of  his  pleasures,  shared  his  confidence,  and  enriched 
themselves  by  his  bounty  and  liberality,  took  care  not 
to  thwart  the  prince's  taste,  and  never  thou^t  of  un- 
deceiving him  with  respect  to  his  errors  or  fiJse  ideas. 
On  the  contrary,  they  made  it  their  business  to  cherish 
and  fortify  them  in  him,  extolling  him  perpetually  as 
the  most  opulent  prince  of  his  a^,  ana  never  speak* 
ing  of  his  wealth,  or  the  magnifKcnce  of  his  palace, 
but  in  terms  of  admiration  and  rapture ;  because  they 
knew  this  was  the  sure  way  to  please  him,  and  to  se- 
cure his  fiivour.  For  flattery  is  nothing  else  but  a 
commerce  of  falsehood  and  lyine,  founded  upon  in- 
terest on  one  side,  and  vanity  on  me  other.  Tne  flat- 
terer desires  to  advance  himself,  and  make  his  fortune ; 
the  prince  to  be  praised  and  admired,  because  he  ia 
his  own  first  flatterer,  and  carries  within  himself  a 
more  subtle  and  better  prepared  pobon  than  any  adu- 
lation gives  him. 

That  maxim  of  JEsop,  who  had  formerlv  been  a 
slave,  and  still  retained  somewhat  of  the  sphnt  and 

'  Avx^at  {ih  ob  >ovOcr^(ras  Si  rbv  Kooiew, 
*  'a  StfAvy  lltpt,)  nit  fiaeiXtUi  is! Is  ^Kierm  9  &S  H^tera 
bjuXtlv.  Ka2  b  ZtfXwy.  Md  AT  itlirtv)  <IXA'  &f  hetera  |i^ 
altera.  The  jingle  of  the  words  i*;  Jixt^ra  9  ^  ^Sterm,  wtuob 
is  a  boauty  in  the  original,  because  it  is  ibundod  in  the  sease^ 
oaaoot  be  rendered  into  any  languags. 


lit 
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eharaeter  of  thnr«rv»  Ibovdi  be  had  ntrnialied  H  ovar 
widk  the  addrMS  or  an  ortim  ooortier;  that  maiitn  of 
his,  I  sav,  which  recommended  to  Solon,  Tkat  W9 
$hovld  CTUer  nof  come  near  kbtgr,  or  my  what  it  agree- 
0kU  to  them,  sbows  as  with  what  itind  of  men  Ctouxm 
had  filled  his  coitft,  and  by  what  means  he  had  ba- 
nished all  sincerity,  integrity,  and  doty,  from  his  pre^ 
sence.  In  consequence  of  which,  we  see  he  eoutd  not 
bear  that  noble  and  generons  freedom  in  the  phfloso- 
pher,  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  set  an  infinite 
value ;  as  he  would  have  done,  had  he  but  understood 
the  worth  of  a  friend,  who,  attaching  himself  to  the  per* 
son,  and  not  to  the  fortune,  of  a  prince,  has  the  cou- 
la^  to  tell  himdisagreeable  truths ;  traths  unpalatable, 
Em  bitter  to  self-love  at  the  present,  but  that  may 
prove  very  salutary  and  semoeable  for  the  future. 
XKe  iUiSf  nan  quod  vohuU  audire,  sed  quod  auditse  trnnper 
volerU,  These  are  Seneca's  own  words,  where  he  is 
endeavouring,  to  show  of  what  great  use  a  (aithftd  and 
sincere  friend  may  be  to  a  prince ;  and  what  he  adds 
fkrther,  seems  to  be  written  on  purpose  for  Croesus: 
Give  him,  says  he,  wholesome  adoieeJ^  Let  a  word  of 
tmXh  omt  rtaxh  thoee  ears,  which  are  perpehuUy  fed  and 
entertained  with  Jlattertf.  YoawiU  ask  me,  What  service 
can  be  done  to  a  person  arrieed  at  the  highest  fitch  qffe- 
UeUy  ?  That  of  teaching  hhn  not  to  trust  m  htsjproS" 
periljf;  of  removing  that  vain  confidence  he  has  in  his 
power  and  greatness,  as  \f  they  were  to  endure  for  ever; 
of  making  himunderstand,  (hat  every  tktng  which  bdongs 
to,  and  depends  upon,  fortune,  «r  as  unstabte  as  herstif: 
and  that  there  is  ^ften  hvA  the  space  of  a  mxMnani  between 
the  highest  devotion  and  the  most  usAapfy  downfidL 

It  was  not  long  before  CroMinr  eznenenced  the  tmtii 
of  what  Solon  had  told  him.*  He  nad  two  sons ;  one 
of  whidi  being  dumb,  was  a  perpetual  subject  of  a69ic- 
tion  to  him ;  the  other,  named  Atys,  was  distingnisb- 
ed  by  every  epod  quali^,  and  his  mat  consolation  and 
delight.  The  fatner  one  night  bad  a  dream,  which 
made  a  great  impression  upon  his  mind,  mat  this 
beloved  son  of  his  was  to  perish  by  iron.  Tnis  became 
a  new  source  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  care  is  taken 
to  remove  out  of  the  young  prince's  way  eveiy  thing 
made  of  iron,  as  partisans,  lances,  javeuns,  &c.  No 
mention  is  made  of  armies,  wars,  or  sieges,  before  him. 
But  one  day  there  was  to  be  an  extiuordinary  hunting- 
match,  for  the  killing  of  a  wild  boar,  which  had  com- 
mitted great  ravage  m  the  neighbourhood.  All  the 
yoang  lor^  of  the  court  were  to  be  at  this  hunting. 
Atys  very  earnestly  importuned  his  Either  that  he 
would  0Ve  him  leave  to  be  present,  at  least  as  a  spec- 
tator, xhe  king  could  not  refuse  him  that  request, 
but  entrusted  him  to  the  care^  of  a  discreet  young 
prince,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  court,  and  was 
named  Adrastus.  And  this  very  Adrastus,  as  he  was 
aiming  his  javelin  at  the  boar,  unfortunately  killed 
Atys.  It  is  impossible  to  express  either  the  affliction 
of  the  father,  when  he  heard  of  this  fatal  accident,  or 
of  the  unhappy  prince,  the  innocent  author  of  the 
murder,  who  expiated  his  fault  with  his  blood,  stab- 
bing himself  in  the  breast  with  his  own  sword,  upon 
the  funeral  pile  of  the  unfortunate  Atys. 

Two  years  were  spent  on  this  occasion  in  deep 
mourning,'  the  afflicted  father's  thou^ta  beingwholly 
taken  up  with  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  But  the 
growing  reputation  and  great  qualities  of  Cyrus,  who 
be  van  to  make  himself  known,  roused  him  out  of  his 
lethargy.  He  thought  it  behoved  him  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  power  of  the  Persians ,  which  was  enlarging  itself 
eveiy  day.  As  he  was  very  religious  in  his  way,  he 
would  never  enter  upon  anv  enterprise  without  con- 
sulting the  %od8.    But  that  he  might  not  act  blindly, 

'  Plenu  aures  adulationibus  aliquando  vera  vox  intret : 
da  consilrani  utile.  Qimris,  quid  feUci  prasstare  posris  7 
Effice,  ne  felicitati  sua  credat  Parum  ia  iUom  contulerifl, 
SI  ilti  Mmel  ttuliaia  fidueiam  permanmim  semper  petentie 
eacQateris,  doeueriaque  nrabuta  eese  qoie  deoit  casus ;  ac 
sKpe  mtar  fbrtunam  maziinam  et  uhimam  nihil  interesse  ? 
Sen.  deBemf.  L  vl  e.  SS.  *Haied.l.  taM--45. 

•  Herod.  l.Lc46i-^sa 


and  in  Older  to  ^  aUe  to  fbftt  aeertsdn JodgiMfli  «■ 
the  answers  he  sbouldrsoaive^  he  was  wimng  to  assuta 
himself  beforehand  of  the  truth  of  the  eradca.  For 
which  purpoeew  he  sent  OMSsengers  te  all  the  most  cel^ 
brated  oracles  both  of  Gieeee  and  Africa,  with  oidefi 
to  inqime,  every  one  at  hia  respective  oracl%  what 
CroBsue  was  doing  on  such  a  day  afnd  such  an  hear,  be- 
fore ajpeed  on^  ffisordeM  Were  punctually  obeerved; 
and  of  ail  the  oracles  none  gave  a  true  answer  but  that 
ofDelphL  The  answer  vras  given  in  Ofeek  hexameter 
verses,  and  was  in  subetance  aa  foRows:  /  Jbiow  tiu 
numiber  ^the grains  ^sandon  the  eea-^hore,  and  themes 
sure  of  the  oeean*s  vast  eatettL  I  ean  hearthedumh,  and 
kiai^  that  hat  not  yet  teamed  to  speak,  Jt  strong  tmetl  of 
a  tortoise  boUed  in  brata,  tegetlUr  with  theeps*  flesh,  hat 
reached  my  nottriia,  brats  beneath,  brass  above.  And 
mdeed  the  kin^,  thinking  to  invent  soBDetfamff  that 
could  not  possibly  be  guessed  at,  had  employed  him* 
self  en  the  day  and  boor  set  down,  in  boibng  a  tor- 
toise and  a  lamb  in  a  brass  pot  which  had  a  brass 
eovw.  St.  Austin  observes  in  several  places,  that 
Gk>d,  to  punish  the  blindness  of  the  Pagans,  some- 
times pennitted  (he  devils  to  give  answers  ctmfbima- 
bfe  to  the  truth. 

CnBooB,  thoe  asMired  of  the  veracity  of  the  god, 
whom  he  desi^ied  to  consult,  oflered  3000  victim*  to 
his  honour,  and  ordered  an  innoite  number  of  vessels, 
tripods,  and  golden  tables  to  be  melted  down,  ana 
converted  into  mgots  of  eold,  to  the  number  of  117,  to 
augment  the  treasures  m  the  tsmple  of  Delphi.  Each 
of  Uiese ingots  weired  at  least  two  talents;  beside* 
which,  he  made  seveial  ether  presents:  amon^t 
others,  Herodotus  mentions  a  golden  lion,  we^jhing 
ten  talents,  and  tw»  vessels  of  aa  extraordinajy  siKe, 
one  of  sold,  which  weiehed  eight  talents  and  a  half 
and  tw^?e  mine ;  the  otner  of  silver,  which  contained 
600  of  the  measures  called  amphem.  All  these  pre- 
sents,, and  many  mora,  which  for  brevity's  sake  I  omit, 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  tioie  of  Henxlotus. 

The  messengers  were  ordered  to  consult  the  god 
upon  two  points :  first,  whether  Cressus  should  un- 
dertake a  war  against  the  Persians ;  secondly,  if  he 
did,  whether  he  should  tequixe  the  succour  of  any 
auxiliary  troops.  The  oracle  answered,  upon  the  firat 
article,  mat  if  ne  canied  his  aims  against  the  Pereians, 
he  would  subvert  a  great  empire ;  upon  the  second, 
that  he  would  do  wellto  make  alliances  with  the  most 
powerful  states  of  (Greece.  He  consulted  the  oracle 
again,  to  know  how  long  the  duration  of  his  empire 
would  he.  The  answer  was,  that  it  should  snb^  til! 
a  mule  came  to  possess  the  tlunone  of  Media ;  which 
he  considered  as  an  assurance  of  the  peipctuu  dura- 
tion of  his  kingdom. 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  orade,  Citesus  en* 
tered  into  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  at  that 
time  had  Pisistratus  at  their  head,  and  with  the  Lace- 
dsmonians,  who  were  mdisputabiy  the  two  moat 
pewerfiil  states  of  Greece. 

A  certain  Lydian,^  much  esteemed  for  his  prudence, 
oave  CroBSUs,  on  this  occasion,  very  judicious  advice. 
Oprinee,  says  he  to  him,  why  do  you  think  of  turning 
your  amu  ageintt  such  a  peopie  at  the  Persians,  wAo, 
being  bom  in  a  wHd,  rugged  country,  are  inured^  fewn 
their  infaneu  to  every  kind  of  hardship  and  fatigue;  wha 
bek^geoarsJy  clad  and  eoarsdyfbd,  ean  content  Aooitetvet 
with  bread  and  water  f  who  are  ^sotate  strmi^ers  to  aU 
the  deUeadet  and  eontenieneet  ofUfe;  who,  in  a  wordy 
have  natktng  to  lose  if  you  conquer  them,  and  every  thing 
to  gainif  mey  conquer  you  ;  and  whom  it  wouid  be  very 
d^mdt  to  drive  oOtof  our  eotatfry,  if  theit  should  once 
coau  to  taste  the  sweets  and  advantaget  of  it?  So  for 
ther^fifre  flwn  thinking  of  begimsing  a  war  against  Uan, 
it  it  my  omnionwe  ought  to  uiank  the  godt  that  they  hoot 
neoerput  %t  into  the  heads  of  the  Persians  to  come  and  aOack 
theLydiane,  ButCrossus  had  taken  his  iesoluti<m,  and 
would  not  be  diverted  from  it 

What  remains  of  the  history  of  Croesus  will  be 
found  in  that  of  Cyrus,which  I  am  now  going  to  b^m. 

*  Herod.  L  L  c  71. 
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VHS  mSTCMLT  OF  01RU8.    . 

THE  history  of  this  prince  b  diflferently  fBlated  by 
Uerodotaa  and  Xenophon.  I  follow  the  latter,  as 
jodving  him  infinitely  more  worthy  of  credit  on  this 
nibject  than  the  former ;  and  as  to  those  fiu:ts  wherein 
they  differ f  I  shall  think  it  sufficient  briefly  to  relate 
what  Herodotus  says  of  them.  It  is  wel!  known, 
that  Xenophon  served  a  long  time  under  the  younger 
Ofrus,  who  had  in  his  troops  a  great  number  of  Per* 
nan  noblemen,  with  whom  undoubtedly  this  writer, 
considMing  how  curious  he  was,  did  often  converse, 
in  Older  to  acquaint  himself  by  that  means  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  rersians,  with  their  con- 
quests in  general,  but  more  particularly  with  those  of 
toe  prince  who  had  founded  tneir  monaraiy,  and  whose 
hi^ry  he  proposed  to  write.  This  he  tells  us  himself, 
in  the  beguinmg  of  his  Cyropsdia :  Haovng  oZwoys 
hoked  ttjgon  this  great  man,  aa  wmifuf  of  odiniraHon,  / 
took  a  fieastMre  of  tnfornwug  mifaeff  of  hia  birth,  hb 
natwnU  dispositumy  and  tha  method  of  hit  edueationy  that 
I  fitight  know  hytohat  meana  he  became  ao  great  a  jfrinee  ; 
and  hereia  I  advance  nothing  but  wtuU  haa  been  told  me. 

As  to  what  Cicero  says,  in  his  first  letter  to  his 
brother  Q^uinta,  that  Xenophon^a  deaign  in  writing  the 
hiaUny  of  Oyntf,  waa  not  ao  mudi  tofbUow  truth,  aa  to 
giae  a  model  of  a  jttst  government  j*^  this  ought  not  to 
lessen  the  authority  ofthat  judicious  historian,  or  make 
08  give  the  less  credit  to  what  he  relates.  All  that 
can  be  inferred  from  thence  is.  that  the  desisn  of 
Xoiophon,  who  was  a  great  philosopher,  as  well  as 
a  great  captain,  was  not  merely  to  write  Cyru^s  his- 
tory, bat  to  represent  him  as  a  model  and  example  to 
princes,  for  their  instruction  in  the  arts  of  reignine, 
and  of  gaming  the  love  of  their  subjects,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pomp  and  elevation  of  their  stations.  With  this 
view  he  may  possibly  have  lent  his  hero  some  thoughts, 
some  sentiments,  or  discourses,  of  his  own.  But  the 
Bobstanoe  of  ttie  facts  and  events  he  relates,  is  to  be 
deemed  tme ;  and  of  this  their  conformity  with  the 
holy  Scnpture  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  prooC  The 
reader  may  see  the  dissertation  of  the  Abb6  Banier 
upon  itia  subject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
BeUcs  Letrre^* 

For  the  ffreater  perspicuity,  I  divide  the  history  of 
Cyrus  into  tiiree  partSL    The  first  will  reach  from  his 

*  Cvrasille  k  Xenophonte,  noa  ad  hiatori«  fideai  senpbis, 
fed  ad  effigiemjuflti  imperii.  '  Vol.  vL  p.  400* 
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birth  to  the  siej^  of  Babylon : .  tfie  Moond  will  eompw* 
hend  the  deecnption  of  the  siege,  and  the  takms  of 
that  dty,  with  every  thing  else  that  relates  to  that 
ereat  event :  the  third  will  contain  that  nrince^s  histcwyi 
uom  the  taking  of  Babylon  to  his  death. 

ARTICLE  L 

THE  BISTOET  OF  CTKUg  raOM   BI8  UKtAXCt  TO  TBI 

SIEGE  OF  BABYLON. 

This  mterval  besides  his  education,  and  the  jouniey 
ha  made  into  Media  to  his  giand&ther  Astya^ss,  hw 
dudes  the  first  campaigns  Sf  Cyrus,  and  th^impovtanl 
expeditions  subsequent  to  thenp. 

SECTION  L-tcteus's  bducatioit, 

Ctous  was  the  son  of  Cambrses, 
king  of  Persia,  and  of  Manoaae,  A.  M>  3405, 

daughter  to  A  sty  ages,  king  of  the      Ant  J.  C.  599, 
Medea.*    He  was  bom  one  year 
after  his  uncle  Cyaj^ares,  the  brother  of  Mandane. 

The  Persians  were  at  this  time  divided  into  twelve 
tribes,  and  inhabited  only  one  provxnoe  of  th^t  vast 
countiy  which  has  since  borne  the  name  of  Persia, 
and  were  not  in  aU  above  1S0,000  men.  But  thie 
people  having  afterwards,  through  the  prqdence  and 
valour  of  Cyrus,  acquired  the  empire  of  the  ^st,  the 
name  of  Persia  extended  itself  with  their  conquests 
and  fortuAe,  and  comprehended  all  that  vast  tract  of 
oountry  which  reaches  from  east  to  west,  fifom  the  river 
Indus  to  the  Tigris :  and  from  north  to  south^  from 
the  Caspian  sea  to  ttie  ooeaa.  And  still  to  thia  day 
the  country  of  Persia  has  the  same  extent 

Cyrus  was  beautifid  in  his  b^von,  and  still  more 
deserving  of  esteem  for  the  qualities  of  his  mind ;  wae ' 
of  a  very  sweet  disposition,  full  of  good  nature  and 
humanity,  and  had  a  great  desire  for  learning,  and  a 
noble  ardour  for  glory.  He  was  never  afraid^of  any 
danger,  or  discouraged  by  an]|r  hardship  or  difficulty, 
where  honour  was  to  be  acquired.  He  was  brought 
up  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Persians^ 
which  were  ezc^ent  in  those  days  with  respect  to 
education. 


was 

The  education  of  children  was  looked  upon 

most  important  duty,  and  the  most  essential  part  of 

government :  it  was  not  left  to  the  care  of  fathers  and 

— ^ . ^ * 

•XeB.C|mp.Li.p.S.       *  Xen.  Cyiep.  t  i. p. »-* 
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nothOTi.  wfaoM  blind  afiectba  and  fimdneis  often 
rendered  them  incapable  of  that  office;  but  the  state 
took  it  upon  themoeives.  Boys  were  all  brought  up 
in  common,  after  one  uniform  manner ;  wh^re  eveij 
thing  Was  regulated,  the  place  and  length  of  their 
ezerdses.  the  times  of  eating  the  quality  of  their  meat 
and  drink,  and  their  difierent  kinds  ot  punishment 
The  only  food  allowed  either  the  children  or  the  young 
men,  was  bread,  cresses  and  water ;  for  their  design 
was  to  accustom  them  early  to  temperance  and  sobri- 
ety: besides,  they  oonsi<&red,  that  a  plain,  frugal 
diet,  without  any  mixture  of  sauces  or  ragouts,  would 
strengthen  the  body,  and  lay  such  a  foundation  of 
health,  as  would  enable  them  to  undergo  the  hard- 
ahips  and  fatigues  of  war  to  a  good  old  age. 

Here  boys  went  to  school  to  leam  justice  and  virtue, 
as  they  do  in  other  places  to  leam  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  the  crime  most  severely  punished  amongit  them 
was  ingratitude. 

The  design  of  the  Persians,  in  all  these  wise  regu- 
lations, was  to  prevent  evil,  being  convinced  thai  it  is 
much  better  to  prevent  faults  than  to  punish  them : 
and  whereas  m  other  states  the  legislators  are  satis- 
fied with  enacting  punishments  for  criminals,  the  Pcn 
sians  endeavoured  so  to  order  it,  as  to  have  no  crimi- 
nals amongst  them. 

Till  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  the  boys  re- 
mained in  the  class  of  children ;  and  here  it'Was  they 
learned  to  draw  the  bow,  and  toflins  the  dart  or  jave- 
lin ;  after  which  they  were  received  intd  the  class  of 
young  men.  In  this  they  were  more  narrowly  watched 
and  kept  under  than  before,  because  that  age  requires 
the  strictest  inspection,  and  has  the  greatest  need  of 
restraint  Here  they  remained  ten  years;  during 
which  time  the^  passed  all  their  nights  in  keeping 
fiuard,  as  well  for  the  safetjr  of  the  city,  as  to  inure 
uiem  to  fatigue.  In  the  day-time  they  waited  upon  their 
governors,  to  receive  their  orders,  attended  the  king 
when  he  went  a  hunting,  or  improved  themselves  in 
their  exercises. 

The  third  class  consisted  of  men  grown  up:  and 
hk  this  they  remained  five-and-twenty  years.  Out  of 
these  all  the  officers  that  were  to  command  in  the 
troops,  and  all  such  as  were  to  fill  the  difierent  posts 
and  employments  in  the  state,  were  chosen.  When 
they  were  turned  of  fifty,  they  were  not  obliged  to 
carry  arms  out  of  their  own  country. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  fourth  or  last  dass,  firom 
whence  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and  expeiienee 
were  chosen,  for  forming  the  public  council,  and  pre- 
siding in  the  courts  of  judicature. 

By  this  means  every  citizen  mi^t  aspire  to  the 
chief  posts  in  the  government ;  but  no  one  could  ar- 
rive at  them,  till  he  had  passed  throudi  all  these  seve- 
ral classes,,  and  qualifiea  himself  for  them  by  all  these 
ezereises.  The  classes  were  open  to  all ;  but  gene- 
rally such  only  as  were  rich  enougjh  to  maintain  their 
cfaildrBn  without  working  sent  them  thither. 

Cyrus  himself  was  cSucated  in  this  manner,  and 
■urpassed  all  of  his  afie,*  not  only  in  aptness  to  leam, 
but  in  courage  and  address  in  executing  whatever  he 
tmdertook. 

SECTION  n. — OTEVs's  joirmviT  to  bis  gravdfa- 

TBEE  A8TTA6B8,  AND  HIS  ESTURH  IMTO  PERSIA. 

Whkn  Cyrus  was  twelve  years  old,  his  mother 
Mandane  took  him  with  her  into  Media,  to  his  grand- 
father Ast^ges,  who,  from  the  many  things  he  had 
heard  said  in  favour  of  that  young  prince,  had  a  great 
desire  to  see  him.  In  this  court  younjg  C3rras  found 
Tery  different  manners  from  those  of  his  own  country. 
Pride,  luxury,  and  magnificence,  reigned  here  univer- 
sally. Astyages  himself  was  richlv  clothed,  had  his 
eyes  coloured,*  his  face  painted,  ana  his  hair  embel- 

Gyrop.  U  i.  p.  8— 8£. 
'Tlrie  ancients,  in  order  to  let  off  the  beauty  of  the  face, 
and  to  give  more  life  to  their  codlplezions,  used  to  form  their  . 
eye^brtMvs  into  perfect  arches,  and  to  oolour  them  with  I 


liahed  with  aitifidal  lock&  For  the  Medea  tfided 
an  efieminate  life,  to  be  dressed  in  scarlet  and  to  wear 
neckJaoes  and  bracelets;  whereas  the  habits  of  the 
Persians  were  very  plain  and  coarse.  Ail  this  finery 
did  not  dazzle  Cyrus,  who  without  critidaing  or  con- 
demning what  he  saw,  was  contented  to  lire  as  he 
had  been  brought  up,  and  adhered  to  the  |mnciples 
he  had  imbibeu  ficom  his  infancy.  Hechaimed  his 
grand&ther  with  his  spri^tliness  and  wit,  and  gained 
every  body's  fiivour  by  his  noble  and  engaging  beha- 
viour. I  shall  only  mention  one  instance^  wiiereby 
we  may  judge  of  the  rest 

Astyages,  to  make  his  grandson  unwilling  to  return 
home,  made  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  m  which 
there  was  the  utmost  plenty  and  pi^usion  of  eveiy 
thing  that  was  nice  and  delicate.  All  this  exquisite 
cheer  and  maenificent  preparation  Cyrus  looked  upon 
with  great  indifierence;  and  observmg  Astyages  to 
be  surprised  at  his  behaviour :  The  Persians,  says  he 
to  the  King,  ttufesd  tf  going  tueh  a  nuni-^boiU  wwf  to 
appeaat  their  hunger,  £av<  a  much  thorter  to  the  emne 
aid;,  a  UUU  bread  and  eretaea  with  them  muwer  the  pur- 
pote.  Astyages  having  allowed  Cyrus  to  dispose  of 
all  the  meats  as  he  thoujgfit  fit,  the  latter  immediately 
distributed  them  to  the  king's  officers  in  waiting ;  to 
one,  because  he  taught  him  to  ride :  to  another,  because 
he  waited  well  upon  his  grandfath^ :  and  to  a  third, 
because  he  took  great  care  of  his  n^other.  Sacaa,  the 
king's  cup-bearer,  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he 
gave  nothug.  This  officer,  besides  the  poet  of  cup- 
bearer, had  that  likewise  of  introdudns  those  who 
were  to  have  audience  of  the  king ;  anoTas  he  could 
not  possibly  grant  that  &vour  to  Gynu  as  oflen  as  he 
desired  it,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  Uie 
prince,  who  took  this  occasion  to  show  nis  resent- 
ment Astyages  testifying  some  concern  at  the  neg- 
lect shown  to  uiis  officer,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular 
rejgard,  and  who  deserved  it,  as  he  said,  on  account 
ofihe  wonderful  dexterity  with  which  he  served  him  : 
1$  thcdaUypafal  replied  Cyrus;  if  thai  he  nffieieni  to 
mail  fourfavowTf  you  ihaU  see  J  will  quiekly  obtain  iC; 
for  I  will  take  %qim  me  to  eerve  you  better  than  he.  Im- 
mediately Cyrus  is  equipped  as  a  cup-bearer,  and 
advancing  mvely  with  a  serious  countenance,  a  nap- 
kin upon  ms  shoulder,  and  holding  the  cup  nicely 
with  three  of  his  fingers,  he  presented  it  to  the  king 
with  a  dexterity  and  grace  that  charmed  both  Asty- 
a^  and  Mandane.  When  he  had  done,  he  flung 
himself  upon  his  grand&ther's  neck,  and  kissing  hinv 
cried  out  with  great  joy :  0  Saeae !  poor  Sacael  thou 
art  undone;  1  ahail  haoe  thy  place.'  Astvagea  em- 
braced him  with  great  fondness,  and  said,  lammighty 
well  pleaeed,  my  dear  child  ;  nobody  can  serve  me  wUh  a 
bHter  grace :  but  you  have  forgotten  one  essenHal  cere' 
many,  loAteA  u  that  of  tojttng.  And  indeed  the  cup- 
bearer was  used  to  pour  some  of  the  liquor  into  his 
left  hand,  and  to  taste  it,  before  he  presented  it  to  the 
king :  .ATo,  replied  Cyrus,  ititnU  through  forgetfulnea$ 
that  J  omiUed  that  ceremony, — Why,  then,  says  Astya- 
ges, for  what  reason  did  you  do  it  ? — Because  I  oppre- 
Eenicd  there  was  poison  tn  the  Hquor, — ^Potton,  cniid  / 
How  could  you  think  so  7 — Yes;  poison,papa;  far  not 
long  ago,  at  an  etUertainment  you  gone  to  the  lords  of 
your  court,  after  the  guetts  had  drimk  a  btUe  of  that  It" 
quor,  J  perceived  all  their  heads  were  turned;  they  «img, 
made  a  noise,  and  talked  they  did  not  knoto  whed  :  you 
yourself  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  you  were  king,  and 
they  that  they  were  subjects  ;  and  when  you  would  have 
danced,  you  could  not  stand  upon  your  legs, — Why,  says 

black.  To  give  the  greater  lustre  to  their  eyes,  they  made 
their  eye-lashes  of  the  same  blackness.  Tnis  artince  was 
much  m  use  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is  said  of  JezebeL 
Depinxit  oados  imo$  irtifrto,  t  Kings,  iz.  90.  This  drug  had 
an  astringent  quality,  which  shrunk  up  the  eye-lids,  am» 
made  the  eyes  appear  the  larger,  which  at  that  time  was 
reckoned  a  beatity.  PHn.  1.  zxxiii.  e.  6.  From  hene* 
comes  that  epithet,  which  Homer  so  of^en  gives  to  his  god 
desses :  BeAirif  *Hm,  great-eyed  Juno. 
■  a  Xdaa,  drtfXtfW'  ix^AA  «•  rff  T^/ilf. 
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mm  fittuKT  t-'JfOj  nf»<r,  nys  Cymt.  How  m  U  with 
Mm  wAcii  h*  drialaf-^Wkg,  wkm  h»  Act  dbimJk,  Mt 
tkMi»  qumuiktd,  mid  thats  0tL 

We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  skill  of  the  hiato- 
rian  in^ving  such  an  excellent  lesson  of  sobiiety  in 
thtf  stotT ;  he  might  have  done  it  in  a  serious  graTS 
Wft^ana  haTe  spoken  with  the  air  of  a  philosopher; 
for  Xenophon,  warrior  as  he  was,  was  no  less  excel- 
lent a  pmoeopher  than  his  master  Socrates.  But  in* 
siaul  of  that,  he  pots  the  inetmction  into  the  mouth  of 
a  child,  and  conceals  it  onder  the  Toil  of  a  story,  which, 
ID  the  original,  is  toM  with  all  the  wit  and  agreeahle- 
ness  imaginahle.  » 

Mandane  beinff  npon  the  point  of  returning  to  Per> 
sit,  Cyrus  joyfully  complied  with  the  repeated  requests 
his  grandfather  had  made  to  him  to  stay  in  Media ; 
bdnv  desirous,  as  he  said,  to  peifect  himself  in  the  art 
of  ridingy  which  he  was  not  yet  master  of^  and  which 
was  not  known  in  Persia,  where  the  barrenness  of  his 
country,  and  its  craggy  mountainous  situation,  render- 
ed it  uj&t  for  the  breeding  of  horses. 

During  the  time  of  his  residence  at  this  court,  his 
behaTiour  procure4  him  infinite  love  and  esteeuL  He 
was  gentle,  affiible,  anxious  to  oblige,  beneficent,  and 
generous.  Whenever  the  young  lords  had  any  favour 
to  ask'of  the  king,  Cyrus  was  their  solicitor.  If  the 
king  had  any  subject  of  complaint  against  them,  Cyrus 
was  their  mediator;  their  afiairs  became  his ;  and  he 
>lw«TS  muaged  them  ao  well,  that  he  obtuned  what- 
ever  he  desired. 

"When  Cyrus  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
•on  of  the  king  of  the  Babylonians^  (this  was  £vil- 
Merodach,  son  of  Nabuchodonoeor),  at  a  hunting- 
match  a  little  before  his  marriage  thought  fit,  m 
order  to  ehow  his  bravery,  to  make  an  irruption  into 
the  territories  ^the  Modes;  which  obliged  Astyages 
to  take  the  field,  to  oppoee  the  invader.  Here  it  was 
that  Cyrus,  having  followed  his  grandfather,  served  his 
apprciiticeshi|>  in  war.  He  behaved  himself  so  well 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  victory  which  the  Medes 
gained  over  the  Babylonians  was  chiefly  owing  to  his 
valour. 

The  year  after,  his  father  recalling 

A.  M.  3421.    him,  that  he  might  complete  his  course 

Ant  J.  C.  583.    in  the  Persian  exercises,  he  departed 

immediately  from  the  court  of  Media, 
that  neither  his  father  nor  his  country  might  have  any 
room  to  complain  of  his  delay.  This  occasion  showed 
how  much  be  was  beloved.  At  his  departure  he  was 
accom|>anied  by  all  sorts  of  people,  young  and  old. 
Astyagee  himself  conducted  him  a  good  part  of  his 
joomey  on  horseback ;  and  when  the  sad  moment 
came  that  they  must  part,  the  whole  company  were 
bathed  in  tears. 

Thus  Cyrus  returned  into  his  own  country,  and  re- 
entered the  class  of  children,  where  he  continued  a 
year  longer.  His  companions,  after  his  long  residence 
ui  so  voluptuous  and  luxurious  a  court  as  that  of  the 
Medes,  expected  to  fmd  a  great  change  in  his  man- 
ners :  but  vrfaen  they  found  that  he  was  content  with 
their  ordinary  table,  and  that,  when  he  was  present  at 
any  entertainment,  he  was  more  sober  and  temperate 
than  any  <^  the  company,  they^looked  upon  him  with 
new  admiration. 

From  this  first  class  he  passed  mto  the  second, 
which  is  the  class  of  youths ;  and  there  it  quidily  ap- 
peared that  he  had  not  his  equal  in  dexteri^,  address, 
patience,  and  obedience. 

Ten  years  after,  he  was  admitted  into  the  men^s 
class,  wherein  he  remained  thirteen  ye^urs,  till  he  set 
out  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  army,  to  go  to  the  aid 
of  his  uocle  Cyaxares. 

-'  '     '      '      ■ 

*  In  Xeoophcm  this  people  are  always  called  Assyrians ; 
and  in  truth  tmy  are  Aisyrlamr,  bat  Auyrians  of  Babvlbn, 
whom  we  must  not  confound  with  those  of  Nineveh,  wnoee 
empire,  as  we  have  seen  already,  was  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  ruin  of  NiBeveb,the  eapital  thereoC 
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Astyagee,  *  king  of  the  Medes, 
dying,  was  succeMcd  by  his  son  A.  M.  3444. 
Cyaxares,  brother  to  Cyrus's  mother.  Ant.  J.  C.  5601 
Cyaxares  was  no  sooner  on  the 
throne,  than  he  was  engaged  in  a  terrible  war.  He 
was  izdbrmed  that  the  kmg  of  the  Babylonians  fNo« 
riglissor)  was  preparing  a  powerful  army  against  nim, 
and  that  he  had  already  engaged  several  princes  on  his 
side,  and  amongst  others  CroBsus,  kins  of  Lydia :  that 
he  had  likewise  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  India, 
to  give  him  bad  impressions  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, by  representing  to  him  how  dangerous  ^a  closer 
alliance  ana  union  between  two  nations  already  so 
powerful  might  be,  since  they  could  in  the  end  subdue 
a41  the  nations  around  them,  if  a  vigorous  opposition 
was  not  made  to  the  progress  of  their  power.  Cya* 
xares  therefore  despatched  ambassadors  to  Cambyses, 
to^  desire  succours  from  him ;  and  ordered  them  to 
bring  it  about,  that  Cyrus  should  have  the  command 
of  the  troops  his  &ther  was  to  send.  This  was  readily 
granted.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that.Cyrus  was 
to  march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  joy  was  univer- 
sal. The  army  consisted  of  30,000  men,  all  infantry 
(for the  Persians  as  yet  had  no  cavalry);  but  they 
were  all  chosen  men,  and  such  as  had  been  raised  after 
a  particular  manner.  First  of  all  Cyrus  chose  out  of 
the  nobility  200  of  the  bravest  officers,  each  of  whom 
was  ordered  to  choose  out  four  more  of  the  same  sort, 
which  made  1000  in  aU  ;  and  these  were  the  officers 
that  were  called  'O^i^i^oi,*  and  who  signalized  them* 
selves  afterwards  so  gloriously  upon  all  occasions; 
Every  one  of  this  thousand  was  appointed  to  raise 
among  the  people  ten  light-armed  pike-men,  ten  inf- 
ers, and  ten  bowmen  j  which  amounted  in  the  whole 
to  31,000  men. 

BdTore  they  proceeded  to  the  choice,  Cyrus  thought 
fit  to  make  a  speech  to  the  200  ofiicers,  whom,  alter 
haying  highly  praised  them  for  their  courage,  he  in* 
spired  with  the  strongest  assurance  (^victory  and  suc- 
cess. Do  you  knoWy  says  he  to  them,  the  nature  of  the 
enemy  you  have  to  deal  with  ?  They  are  soft,  effeminate^ 
tneroated  men,  already  half  conquered  by  their  own  lux' 
ury  and  volupttummess  ;  men  not  able  toffear  either  Atm- 
ger  or  thirst ;  equally  incapable  of  supporting  either  the 
toU  of  war  or  the  sight  of  danger:  whereas  you,  that  art 
inured  from  your  infancy  to  a  sober  mid  hard  way  <^2Sr- 
ing;  to  you,  I  say,  htmger  and  thirst  are  but  the  sauce, 
and  the  only  sauce,  to  your  meals  ;  fatigues  are  your  plea' 
sure,  dangerb  your  ddight,  and  the  love  of  your  country 
and  ofghry  your  only  passion.  Besides,  the  justice  of 
your  cause  is  another  considerable  advantage.  They  are 
the  aggressors.  It  is  the  enemy  that  attacks  us,  and  it  is 
our  friends  and  allies  that  require  our  aid.  Can  any  thing 
be  more  just  than  to  repel  the  injury  they  qffer  us?  Is 
there  any  thing  more  honourable  than  to  fly  to  the  assis' 
tance  of  our  friends  ?  But  what  ought  to  be  the  prin' 
cipal  motive  of  your  confidence  is,  that  I  do  not  engage  in 
this  expedition  toithotU  hxnkig  first  consumed  the  gods,  and 
implored  their  protection  ;  ft&  you  know  it  is  my  custom 
to  begin  all  my  aeHtms,  and  aUmy  %mdertidtingSy  in  that 
mMiner, 

Cyrus  soon  after  set  out  without 
loss  of  time ;  but  before  his  dcpar-  A.  M.  3445. 
tore  he  invoked  the  gods  of  the  Ant  J.  C.  559, 
country  a  second  time.  Por  his  great 
maxim  was,  and  he  had  it  from  his  father,^that  a  man 
ought  not  to  form  any  enterprise,  great  or  small,  with- 
out consulting  the  divinity,  and  imploring  his  protec- 
tion. Cambyses  had  often  taught  him  to  consider, 
(hat  the  jprudence  of  men  is  very  short,  and  their  views 
very  limited ;  that  they  cannot  penetrate  into  futurity ; 
and  that  many  times  what  they  think  must  needs  turn 
to  their  advantage,  proves  their  ruin ;  whereas  tho 
gods,  behig  etem3,  know  all  things,  future  as  well  as 

'  Cyrop»Li.p.j2»-^7.       *  Men  of  Ibe  sane  dignity. 
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l^wt,  tad  iH|m  Aosa  t^  Itfftt  t«  ladertake  wlMt  tt 

most  eipedient  fiar  ikem ;  which  is  a  favour  and  a  pro- 
tection thi^  owe  to  no  man,  and  grant  only  to  Inoee 
that  ioToke  and  conmdt  them. 

Cambyaes  accompanied  his  son  as  fitf  as  the  fton« 
tiers  of  rersia ;  ana  in  the  way  nve  him  excellent 
instructions  concerning  the  duties  u  the  general  of  an 
army.  Cyrus  thought  himself  ignorant  of  nothing 
that  related  to  Uie  business  of  war,  after  the  many  lea- 
aons  he  had  receiTed  firom  the  most  able  masten  of 
that  time.  H«oe  your  suuten,  savs  Cambyaes  to  him, 
gtsrn  you  anff  inttruetiom  cottccming  economy,  Ikat  is  to 
gm,  eoneemmg  the  mamur  qf  mfpt^j^  on  army  wiik 
m  necessary  mwisienSf  offreoenHng  sieknesSy  and  fff 
serving  the  health  qf  the  soldiers^  of  fovUfykng  their 
hodies  byJrequetU  exercises,  qf  exciting  a  generous  cmw- 
lation  amongst  them,  of  nuUdng  yotarseff  obeyed,  esteemed, 
taul  beloved,  by  your  soldiers  7  Upon  each  of  these 
points,  ana  upon  scleral  others  mentioned  by  the 
king,  Cyrus  owned  he  had  never  heard  one  word 
spoken,  and  thct  it  was  all  entirely  new  to  him. 
yFhat  is  U  then  your  masters  have  taxt^ht  you  ? — They 
have  taught  me  to  fence,  replied  the  prmce,  to  draw  the 
bow,  tofing  the  jopetin,  to  mark  out  a  camp,  to  draw  the 
flan  ofafcrti/ieaHon,  to  range  troops  in  order  qf  battle,  to 
review  them,  to  see  them  march,  file  off,  and  eneon^, 
Cambyses,  smiling,  gave  his  son  to  understand,  that 
ther  liad  taught  bun  nothing  of  what  was  most  mate- 
xiaf  and  essential  for  a  good  officer  and  an  expert 
commander  to  know :  and  in  one  single  conversation, 
which  certainly  deserves  to  be  well  studied  by  all 
young  gentlemen  designed  for  the  army,  he  taught 
nim  mmiitely  more  than  all  the  celebrated  masters 
had  done,  in  the  course  of  several  years.  One  short 
instance  of  this  discourse  may  serve  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  rest 

The  question  was.  What  are  the  proper  means  of 
making  the  soldiers  obedient  and  submissive?  The 
way  to  effect  fAot,  says  Cyrus,  teems  to  be  very  easy,  and 
very  certain  ;  it  is  on/y  to  praise  and  reward  those  that 
obey,  to  punish  and  stigmatize  such  as  fail  m  their  duty. 
You  say  well,  replied  Cambyses :  that  is  the  way  to 
make  them  obey  by  force  ;  but  the  chief  point  is,  to  make 
them  obey  you  willingly  and  freely,  Jrow  the  sure  me- 
thod  qf  effecting  tHs,  is  to  convince  those  you  command, 
that  you  knew  better  what  is  for  their  advantage  than  they 
do  themselves  f  for  tdl  mankind  readily  submit  to  those  of 
whom  they  have  that  wkiion.  This  is  the  principle, 
from  whmee  that  blind  suJbndssion  proceeds  which  you 
gee  sick  persons  pay  to  their  physician,  travdUrs  to  their 
guide,  and  a  ship^s  company  to  the  pUoL  Their  obedi- 
ence U  founded  only  upon  their  persiuuion,  ihat  the  phy- 
sician, the  guide^  and  the  pilot,  are  all  more  skUfuland 
better  informed  in  their  respective  eaOings  than  them- 
selves.— But* what  shall  a  man  do,  says  Cyrus  to  his 
father,  to  «m»ear  more  Ai{ful  and  expert  than  others  7 — 
He  muH  reaiiy  be  so,  replied  Cambyses ;  and  in  order  to 
be  so,  he  must  apply  kwuelfelosely  to  his  profession,  dili- 
gently siuda  all  the  rules  rfH,  consult  the  most  able  and 
exDeriencedmasters,  neglect  no  drcwnstance  that  may  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  his  enterpriae ;  and,  above  aU,  he 
must  have  recourse  to  dke  protection  of  the  gods,  from  whom 
tdone  we  receive  all  our  wisdom,  and  all  our  success. 

As  soon  as  Cyrus  had  arrived  in  Media,'  and  reach- 
ed Cvazares,  the  first  thing  he  did,  after  Uie  usual 
eompiiments  had  passed,  was  to  inform  himself  of  the 
quauty  and  number  of  the  forces  on  both  sides.  It  ap- 
peared by  the  computation  made  of  them,  that  the 
enemy's  army  amounted  to  200,000  fi>ot,  and  60,000 
horse ;  and  that  the  united  armies  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  scarce  amounted  to  half  the  number  of  foot ; 
and  as  to  the  cavalry,  the  Medes  had  not  so  many  by 
a  third.  This  great  inequality  put  Cvaxares  in  tem- 
ble  fears  and  perplexities.  He  could  tnink  of  no  other 
expedient  than  to  send  for  another  body  of  troops  from 
Persia,  more  numerous  than  that  afaready  arrived.  But 
this  ei^wdient,  besides  that  It  would  have  taken  up  too 

*Cyfep.LiLp.S8-40. 


mneh  tikna,  appnrsd  in  ilwir  npmeHeaUa.  GyiM 
immediately  promed  another,  more  sore  and  mora 
cxpediltovB,  whksh  waa,  thatfais  Peniaa  soldiers  should 
chanse  their  arms.  As  they  dneiy  used  the  bow  and 
javdui,  and  oonsecpently  their  manner  of  fighting 
was  at  a  disfsnre,  m  which  kind  of  engagement  tfaa 
greater  number  was  easily  superior  to  the  lesser,  Cyrus 
was  of  opinion  that  tiiey  should  be  armdd  with  sucii 
weapons  as  should  oblige  them  to  come  to  Mows  with 
the  enemy  immediately,  and  by  that  means  render  the 
superiority  of  their  numbers  useless.  This  project 
was  highly  approved,  and  instantly  put  into  execution. 

Cyrus  estaoliriied  a  wondeiful  order  among  tho 
troops,*  and  inspired  them  with  a  sunrising  emula- 
tion, by  the  rewards  he  promised,  and  by  his  obliging 
and  engaging  deportment  towards  alL  He  valued 
money  onfy  as  it  allowed  him  an  opportunity  of  being 
generous.  He  was  continually  making  presents  to 
one  or  other,  according  to  their  rank  or  ueir  merit ;  to 
one  a  bucklo',  to  another  a  swoid,  or  something  of  the 
same  kind  equally  acceptable.  By  this  generosity, 
this  greatness  of  soul,  and  beneficent  dispontion,  no 
thought  a  general  ou^ht  to  distinguish  himself,  and 
not  by  the  luxury  of  his  table,  or  me  richness  of  his 
clothes,  and  stiU  less  by  his  haughtiness  and  imperiona 
demeanour.  Ji  commander  eouU  not,  he  said,  give  ae- 
tudl  proofb  of  his  mun^enee  to  every  body,^  and  far  that 
very  reason  he  thought  himse{f  obHged  to  eemvinea  OTsry 
My  f^his  inclination  and  good  will:  for  though  aprines 
might  exhaust  his  treasures  by  wudeing  presents,  yet  ha 
could  not  injure  him8e^f  6y  benevolence  and  ^abiHty  ; 
bybekig  sincerely  concerned  in  the  good  or  evU  that  hap' 
pens  to  others,  and  by  flndking  it  appear  that  he  is  so. 

One  day ,^  as  Cyrus  was  reviewmg  his  army,  a  mes- 
senger oame  to  him  from  Cyaxares,  to  acquaint  him, 
that  some  ambassadors  being  arrived  from  the  king  or 
the  Indies,  he  desired  his  presence  immediately.  Fat 
that  purpose,  said  he,  /  haoe  brought  you  arieh garment; 
far  the  bng  desires  you  would  i^^earmagnyicesdly  dress-' 
ed  before  the  Indians,  to  do  the  nation  honour,  Cyrus  lost 
not  a  moment's  time,  but  instantly  set  out  with  his 
troops,  to  wait  upon  the  king ;  though  without  efaang* 
ing  nis  dress,  which  was  very  plain,  after  the  Persian 
faMuon,  and  not  (as  the  Greek  text  has  it)  polluted  or 
spoiled  by  any  foreign  ornament*  Cyaxares  seemed 
at  first  a  little  displeased  with  it ;  {TI  had  dressed  siy- 
se^fin  purple,  says  Cyrus,  and  loaded  myseifwith  brace- 
lets and  chains  of  gold,  and  wUh  aU  that  had  been  longer 
in  coming,  shomd  I  have  done  you  more  honmarthan  Ida 
now  by  my  expediUon,  and  the  sweat  of  my  face,  and  by 
letting  aU  the  world  see  wUh  what  promptitude  and  de^ 
spateh  your  orders  are  obeued  7 

Cyaxares,  satisfied  with  this  answer,  ordered  the  In- 
dian ambassadors  to  be  introduced.  The  purport  c^ 
their  speech  was,  that  they  were  sent  by  the  lung  th^ 
master  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  war  between  the  Medeo 
and  the  Babylonians,  and  that  they  had  orders,  u  sooD 
as  they  had  heard  what  the  Modes  should  say,lo  pio- 
oeed  to  the  court  of  Bab}[lon,  to  know  what  motiveB 
they  had  to  allege  on  their  part:  to  the  end  that  the 
king,  their  master,  sfter  having  exammed  the  reasons  on 
both  sides,  might  take  part  with  those  who  had  ri|^t 
and  justice  on  their  side.  This  is  making  a  noble  and 
glorious  use  of  great  power ;  to  be  influenced  only  by 
justice,  to  seek  no  advantage  from  the  division  of 
neighbours,  but  declare  openly  against  the  unjust  ag- 
gressor, in  favour  of  the  injured  ^uty.  Cyaxares  and 
Cyrus  answered,  that  they  had  given  the  6abyl<mian8 
no  subject  of  complaint,  and  t&t  they  wiUin^y  ao 
cepted  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  India.  It  appears 
m  the  se(|uel  tharhe  declared  &  the  Medes. 

The  king  of  Armenia,*  who  was  a  vasal  of  the 
Medes,  looking,  upon  them  as  ready  to  be  swallowed 

•  Cyrop.  1.  ii.  p.  44 

•  lb.  I.  riii.  p.  «07.  ••  IbM.  L  ii.  p.  66. 

*  Hv  ry  Us^ey  oroXf  Mh  n  bftftophif.    A  fine  ««• 
preaioa,  bot  not  to  be  rendered  into  any  other  ' 
with  the  same  be«oty. 

*  Cyrop. l.iL  p.  £6-61.  Lui  pw6l-f-70. 
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up  bj  the  tbmidable  \eme  fomied 
A.  K.  3447.    a^DAt  them,  thooght  fit  tolay  hold  on 
Anli*  C.  657.    this  oocanon  to  alSke  off  their  yoke. 
Accoidingly,  he  refuaed  to  pay  them 
the  oidinaiy  tribate,  and  to  send  them  the  niunber  of 
liooMlie  was  obliged  to  (luiiiah  in  tune  of  war.    Tlds 
bigluy  embairassed  Cyazares,  who  was  afraid  at  this 
junetare  of  bnoffog  new  enemies  upon  his  hands,  if 
he  widertook  to  compel  the  Armenians  to  execute 
Iheir  trea^.    But  Cyrus,  baving  informed  himself 
exactly  cf  the  strengthi  and  situation  of  the  Qountxy, 
undertook  the  at&ir.    Tne  important  point  was  to  keep 
his  dedffk  secret,  withoot  wnich.  it  was  not  likely  to 
suoeeed.    He  therefore  appointed  a  ^reat  hnntm^ 
nstch  on  that  side  of  the  country;  for  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  nde  out  that  way,  and  frequently  to  hunt  with 
the  king's  son,  and  the  young  nblklenun  of  Armenia. 
On  the  dav  appointecL  he  set  out  with  a  numerous  re- 

tue.  The  troops  followed  at  a  distance,  and  were 
t  to  appear  till  a  signal  was  given.  After  some  days' 
hunting,  when  they  were  oome  pretty  near  the  palace 
where  the  court  resided,  Cyrus  communicated  his  de- 
sign to  his  officers;  and  sent  Chnrsantas  with  a  de- 
tachment, ordering  them  to  make  tnemselves  masten 
of  a  certain  steep  eminence,  where  he  knew  the  kinf 
used  to  retire,  in  case  of  an  aiam^  with  his  family  and 
bis  treasure. 

This  bebg  done,  he  sends  a  herald  to  the  kins  of 
Armenia,  to  summon  him  to  perform  the  treaty,  and  in 
the  mean  time  orders  his  troops  to  advance.    Never 
was  greater  surpitse,  and  the  perplexity  was  equally 
ereat.    The  king  was  conscious  of  the  wrong  he  had 
done :  and  was  now  destitute  of  every  resource.  How- 
ever, he  did  what  he  could  to  assemble  his  forces  to- 
gether finom^  all  quartern ;  and,  in  the  mean  tmie,  de- 
epatcbed  his  youngest  son,  called  Sabaxia,  into  the 
mountains,  with  his  wives,  his  dau^ters,  and  what- 
ever was  most  precious  and  valuable.  But  when  he  was 
informed  bv  his  scouts,  that  Cyrus  was  coming  close 
after  them,  ne  entirely  lost  all  courage,  and  all  thoughts 
of  making  a  defence.    The  Armenians,  foUowing  his 
example,  ran  away,  every  one  where  he  could,  to  se- 
•cure  what  was  dearest  to  Ism.    Cyrus,  seeing  the 
country  covered  with  people  that  were  endeavounng 
to  mase  their  escape,  sent  them  word,  that  no  harm 
should  be  dene  them  if  they  stayed  in  their  houses ; 
fMit  that  as  many  as  were  taken  running  away,  should 
be  treated  as  enemies.    This  made  them  all  retire  to 
their  habitations,  excepting  a  few  that  followed  ^ 
kino. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  that  were  conducting  the 
prinoessee  to  the  mountains,  fell  into  the  anu>ush 
Chiyaantaui  had  laid  for  them,  and  were  most  of  them 
taken  prisonem.  The  queen,  the  king's  son,  his 
daughters,  bis  eldest  son's  wife,  and  his  treasur^  all 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 

The  kinv,  hearing  this  melancholy  news,  and  not 
knowing  what  wouB  become  of  him,  retired  to  a  little 
eminence ;  where  he  was  presently  invested  by  the 
,  Persian  army,  and  soon  obliffed  to  surrender.    Cyrus 
<irdered  him  with  all  his  fanmy,  to  be  brought  into  the 
midst  of  the  array.    At  the  very  instant  arrived  Ti- 
eranea,  the  king's  eldest  son,  wno  was  just  returned 
irora  a  journey.    At  so  moving  a  spectacle  he  could 
not  forbear  weeping.    Cyras,  addressing  himself  to 
bim,  said :  Prineey  you  are  eorm  very  ooiomMy  to  be 
preaaU  at  iko  hid  ofyowfalker.    And  immediately  he 
assembled  the  captains  c£  the  Persians  and  Medea ; 
and  called  in  also  the  great  men  of  Armenia.    Nor 
did  he  so  much  as  exclude  the  ladies  from  this  assem- 
bly, who  were  then  in  their  chariots,  but  gave  them  fiiU 
JbeitY  to  bear  and  see  all  that  passed. 
^  When  aSl  was  ready,  and  Cyrus  had  commanded 
«lenoe,  he  began  with  requiring  of  the  king,  that  in  all 
the  aii;»tie?lie  was  i^ingto  propomto  him.  he 
wooKd  amnrer  amoerely,  because  nothittg  eould  be 
note  unworthy  a  person  of  his  mek  than  to  use  dis- 
•mmlationer  falsehood.   ThekinffpromiaedhewoQld. 
Them  Cyrus  asked  Jum,  but  at  dmoteat  tiraes^  propo- 


sing each  artide  aeparatdy^ad  in  «otder;  whether  it 
was  not  true,  that  he  bad  xnade  war  against  AstyagciL 
king  of  the  Medes,  his  grandfather;  whether  he  had 
not  been  overcome  in  that  war,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  defeat  concluded  a  treaty  with  Astya^es ;  whether 
by  virtue  of  that  treaty,  he  was  not  obhged  to  pay  % 
certain  tribute,  to  furnish  a  certain  numloSr  ef  troops^ 
and  not  to  keep  any  fnrtified  place  in  his  oountiy. 
was  impossible  for  the  king  to  deny  any  of  these  facts, 
which  were  all  public  and  notorious.  Forufhatreaomn 
then,  continued  Cyrus,  hme  you  oioMed  the  treaty  in 
every  artide  7 — JPor  no  other,  replied  the  king,  f  Aon  bo^ 
caute  I  t/umght  it  a  gloriout  thing  to  shake  ijff  the  yofti^ 
to  like  free,  and  to  leave  my  ehildren  in  the  Msne  eondi- 
tunL — It  is  reaUy  gioriouSf  answered  Cyrus,  to  fight  tn 
defence  iifUberty;  hut  \f  any  one,  after  he  is  reduced  to 
servtiude,  shovld  attempt  to  run  away  from  his  master^ 
what  woidd  you  do  vtith  him  ? — I  must  cenfess,  says  the 
king,  /  leouM  punish  hkn, — jSnd  if  you  had  given  a  ge* 
vemment  to  one  of  your  subjeetSf  out  he  shmdd  he  found 
to  haoe  eondueted  hinse^  amiss,  would  you  eontinue  him 
in  his  pott  ?— ^o,  eertainiy;  J  would  fat  another  in  his 
place, — li^Rd  if  he  had  amassed  great  riches  by  his  unjust 
praeticu  J-^I  would  strip  him  qf  thenu — But,  which  is 
stUl  worse,  if  he  had  heU  intelUgenee  with  your  enemtei^ 
how  would  you  treat  kkn  ? — T%ough  I  shmdd  pass  sen^ 
tence  upon  mys^f,  replied  the  kii:^  /  must  deelare  the 
truth:  Iwould putkunto  death.  At  these  words,  Ti- 
granes  tore  bis  tiara  from  his  head,  and  rent  his  gaiw 
ments.  The  women  burst  out  into  lamentations  and 
outcries,  as  if  sentence  had  actually  passed  upon  him. 

Cyrus  having  aeain  commanded  silence,  Tigianes 
addressed  himself  to  the  prince  to  this  efiect :  Great 
prince,  can  you  think  it  consistent  with  your  prudence  to 
put  my  father  to  detdh,  even  against  your  own  interest  7 — 
Hate  against  my  interest  ?  replied  Cyrus.— Beecuee  he 
was  never  so  arable  qf  doing  you  service, — How  da  you 
make  that  appear  7 — Do  the  faults  we  commit  esthmee 
our  merit,  and  give  us  a  new  tiUe  to  consideration  and 
favour  7 — They  certainly  do,  provided  they  serve  to  vwke 
us  wiser.  For  ofinestimable  value  is  wisdom :  are  either 
riches,  courage,  or  address,  to  be  compared  to  it  7  AVie 
it  is  evident,  this  single  daifs  experience  has  ii^initdy 
inipreeed  ny  father's  wisdouL  Ae  knows  how  dear  the 
violation  qf  his  word  has  cost  him.  He  has  proved  and 
fUt  how  much  you  are  superior  to  Mm  In  oU  respeds. 
He  ha»  nd  been  Me  to  succeed  in  aniy  qfklsdeeigns;  but, 
you  have  he^pHy  aeeompHshed  all  yours;  and  with  that 
expedition  and  secrecy,  that  he  has  found  himself  sur^ 
rounded,  and  taken,  bqfare  he  expected  to  be  attacked  i  and 
the  very  place  of  his  retreat  has  served  only  to  ensnare 
hioL — But  your  father,  replied  Cyrus,  has  yet  undergone 
no  sufferings  that  can  have  taught  him  wisdom, — The 
fear  of  etdls,  answered  Tisranes,  when  it  is  so  well 
founded  as  Utis  is,  has  a  nmchshtarper  sting,  andismera 
etq»able  of  piercing  the  soul,  than  the  evil  itsey.  Besides^ 
permit  me  to  say,  that  gratitude  is  a  stronger,  and  mora 
prevailing  motive,  than  any  whatever:  and  there  can  bo 
no  obligations  in  Ihe  world  (fa  higher  stature  than  those 
you  wit  lay  upon  my  father,  Hisjortune,  liberty,  seep^ 
tre,  Hfe,  wives  and  children,  all  restored  to  hkn  with  such 
a  generosity  ;  where  can  you  find,  Ubistrious  prince,  m 
one  sbn^person,  so  m/omytirong  and  powerful  ties  to  aU 
taeh  hkn  to  your  service  7 

Well,  thai,  replied  Cyrus,  turning  to  the  king,  if  I 
should  yield  to  your  son^s  entreaties,  with  what  number 
qfnun,  and  what  sum  qf  money,  wdl  you  assist  us  in  the 
war  against  the  Bah^ians  7-~-JAy  troops  and  treasures, 
says  uie  Armenian  king,  ore  no  longer  mine  ;  they  are 
eniirdy  yours.  I  can  rmse  40,000  foot,  and  8000  horse  ; 
and  as  to  money,  I  reckon,  that,  indiuding  the  treasure 
whichmyfstherkfime,therearetAout3lOO(ytaleatsready 
money.  JSII  these  are  whslbf  at  your  disposal  Cjrrus 
accepted  half  the  number  isf  the  troops,  and  left  the 
king  the  other  bal^  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
agamst  the  Chaldeans,^  with  whom  be  was  at  wa& 

*'  Xenophon  never  ealle  the  people  of  Babylonia,  Chalde- 
ans; butHercdoCwb  tvi&.CL09^Md€trabQ,lxvi.p.79% 
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The  annual  tribute  wUeh  was  due  to  the  Medea  he 
doubled,  and  instead  of  fifty  talents  exacted  100,  and 
borrowed  the  like  sum  over  and  above  in  his  own  name. 
But  what  wotdd  tfou  give  me,  added  CjruB,for  the  ran- 
9om  of  your  wives  ?^-^  that  J  have  in  the  wvrldf  answer- 
ed the  kina.'-Jind  for  the  ransom  of  your  children  ? — 
The  sanu  Mng. — From  this  lime,  then,  you  are  indebted 
to  me  twice  the  value  ofatt  your  possessions,  Jhid  you, 
Tigranes,  at  what  price  vfovUd  you  redeem  Uie  liberty  of 
your  w{fe  7  Now  he  had  but  lately  married  her  and 
was  passionately  fond  of  her.  Jit  the  price,  says  he,  of 
a  tlufusand  lives,  if  I  had  them,  Cyrus  then  conducted 
Ihem  all  to  his  tent,  and  enteitained  them  at  supper. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  transports  of  joy  there  must 
have  been  upon  this  occasion. 

After  supper,  as  they  were  discoursing  upon  various 
jnibjects,  Cyrus  asked  Tigranes,  what  was  become  of 
a  governor  he  had  often  seen  hunting  with  him,  and 
for  whom  he  had  a  particular  esteem.  Mas  I  says  Ti- 
granes, he  is  no  nvare ;  and  I  dare  not  tell  you  by  what 
aecidewl  I  lost  kirn,  C^rus  pressing  him  to  teU  him ; 
jmy  father,  continued  Tigranes,  seeing  J  had  a  very  ten' 
der  affection  for  this  governor,  and  that  J  was  extremely 
attached  to  him,  conceived  some  suspicions  t^ainst  him, 
midput  him  to  death.  But  he  was  soworthy  aman,  that, 
as  he  was  ready  to  expire,  he  sent  for  me,  and  spoke  tome 
in  these  words : '  Tigranes,  let  not  my  death  occasion  any 
dis(^ection  in  you  towards  the  king  your  father.  What 
he  has  done  tomedid  not  proceed  from  malice,  but  only 
from  prejudice,  and  afalsenotion  wherewith  he  was  un- 
happily blinded. — 0  the  exedlent  man!  cried  Cyrus, 
never  forget  the  last  advice  he  gave  you. 

When  the  conversation  was  ended,  Cyrus  before 
they  parted,  embraced  them  all,  in  token  of  a  perfect 
reconciliation.  This  done,  they  got  into  their  chariots, 
^th  their  wives,  and  went  home  full  of  gratitude  and 
■dmiration.  Nothing  but  Cyrus  was  mentioned  the 
whole  way;  some  extolling  hia  wisdomi  others  his 
valour ;  some  admiring  the  sweetness  of  lijs  temper, 
others  praisinjgthe  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  mien.  And  you,  says  Tigranes,  addressing 
himself  to  his  bride,  what  do  you  tkkUc  qf  Cjprus^s  aspect 
and  deportment  7-^1  did  not  observe  him,  replied  the  lady. 
'—Upon  what  object  then  did  you  fix  your  eyes  7-'Upon 
Mm  that  said  he  would  gise  a  thousand  lives  as  the  ran- 
aom  of  my  liberty. 

The  next  day,  the  king  of  Armenia  sent  presents 
to  Cyrus,  and  refreshments  for  his  whole  army,  and 
brought  him  double  the  sum  of  money  he  was  required 
io  furnish.  But  Cyrus  took  only  what  had  been  sti- 
pulated, and  restored  him  the  rest  The  Armenian 
troops  were  ordered  to  be  ready  in  three  days'  time^ 
and  Tigranes  desired  to  command  them. 

I  have  thou^t  proper,  for  several  reasons,  to  eive 
fio  circumstantial  an  account  of  this  affair ;  thou^  I 
have  so  far  abrid^  it,  that  it  is  not  above  a  quarter 
of  what  we  find  it  in  Xenophon. 

In  ^e  first  place,  it  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  a 
notion  of  the  style  of  that  excellent  historian,  and  ex- 
cite his  curiosity  to  consult  the  original,  the  natural  and 
vnafi^ted  beauties  of  which  are  sufficient  to  justify 
the  singular  esteem  which  persons  of  ^ood  taste  liave 
ever  had  for  the  noble  simplicity  of  that  author.  To 
mention  .but  one  instance ;  what  an  idea  of  chastity 
and  modesty,  and  at  the  same  time  what  a  wonderful 
simplicity,  and  delicacy  of  thought,  are  there  in  the 
answer  of  Tigranes's  wife,  who  has  no  eyes  but  for 
lier  husband ! 

In  the  second  place,  those  short,  dose,  and  pressing 
interrogatories,  each  of  which  demands  a  direct,  pre- 
cise answer  from  the  king  of  Aimenia,  discover  the 
disciple  and  scholar  of  Socrates,  and  show  how  well 
lie  retained  the  taste  of  his  master. 

Besides,  this  narrative  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
Judgment  that.onght  to  be  formed  of  Xenophon's  Cy- 
Topedia ;  the  substance  of  which  is  true,  thou^  it  is 
embeUished  with  several  circumstances,  added  by  the 

ityle  them  bo.  The  Chaldeaoa  me^nt  in  thip  ^lac»  wcira  a 
people  adjoining  to  Anaeniiu 


author,  and  introduced  esnoressly  to  erace  his  instnio- 
tive  lessons,  and  the  excellent  rules  ne  lays  down  eon- 
ceming  government.  Thus  much  therefore  in  the 
event  we  are  treating  of  is  reaL  The  king  of  Arme- 
nia having  refused  to  pay  the  Modes  the  tribute  he 
o^ed  them,  Cyrus  attacked  him  suddenly,  and  before 
he  suspected  any  designs  against  him,  made  himself 
master  of  the  only  fortress  he  had,  and  took  his  family 
prisoners ;  obliged  him  to  pay  the  usual  tribute,  and 
to  furnish  his  proportion,  of  troops  ,*  and  after  all  so 
won  upon  him  by  his  humanity  and  courteous  b^ 
haviour,  that  he  rendered  him  one  of  the  faithfiillest 
and  most  afiectionate  allies  the  Modes  ever  had.  The 
pest  is  inserted  only  by  way  of  embellishment,  and  is 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  historian,  than  to  the  history 
itself: 

I  should  never  myself  have  found  out  what  the  story 
of  the  governor's  being  put  to  death  by  TigTanes*« 
father  si^iified,  though  I  was  very  sensible  it  had  *oin||| 
enigmatical  meaning  in  this  place.  A  person  of  quaff 
ty,'^one  of  the  greatest  wits  and  finest  speakers  of 
the  last  age,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  witii 
the  Greek  authors,  gave  me  an  explanation  of  it  many 
years  ago^  which  I  nave  not  forgotten,  and  which  I 
take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  that  enigma.  He 
supposed  that  Xenpphon  intended  it  as  a  picture  of 
the  death  of  his  master  Socrates,  of  whom  the  state 
of  Athens  became  jealous,  on  account  of  the  extras 
ordinary  attachment  all  the  youth  of  the  city  had  to 
him :  which  at  last  gave  occasion  to  that  philosopher's 
conaemnation  apd  death,  which  he  suffered  without 
murmur  or  complaint 

In  the  last  place,  I  thought  it  proper  not  to  mias 
this  opportunity  of  pomting  out  such  qualifies  in  my 
hero  as  aro  not  always  to  be  met  witn  in  persons  of 
his  rank ;  and  such  as,  by  rendering  them  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  all  their  military  virtues,  would 
most  contribute  to  the  success  of  their  designs.  In 
most  conquerors  we  find  coura^  resolution,  intrepi- 
dity, a  capacity  for  martial  exploits,  and  all  sudi  talents 
as  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  are  apt  to  dazzle  by 
their  glare :  but  an  inward  stock  of  goodness,  com- 
passion, and  gentleness  towards  the  unhappy,  an  air 
of  moderation  and  reserve  even  in  prospenty  and  vic- 
tory, an  insinuating  and  persuasive  behaviour,  the  art 
of  gaining  people's  hearts,  and  attaching  them  to  him 
more  by  affection  than  interest ;  a  constant,  unaltera- 
ble care  always  tahave  right  on  his  side,  and  to  im- 
print such  a  character  of  justice  and  equity  upon  all 
nis  conduct,  as  his  very  enemies  are  forced  to  revere ; 
and,  lastly,  such  a  clemency,  as  to  distinguish  those 
that  ofiend  through  imprudence  rather  than  malice, 
and  to  leave  room  for  their  repentance,  by  giving  them 
opportunity  to  return  to  their  duty ;  these  are  qualities 
rarely  found  in  the  most  celebrated  conquerors  of  anti- 
quity, but  which  shone  forth  most  conspicuously  in 
Cyrus. 

To  return  to  my  subject  Cyrus,  *  before  he  quitted 
the  king  of  Armenia,  was  willing  to  do  him  some  sig- 
nal service.  This  king  was  then  at  war  with  tna 
Chaldeans,*  a  neighbouring  warlike  people,  who  con- 
tinually harassed  his  country  by  their  inroads,  and  by 
that  means  hindered  a  great  part  of  his  lands  firom 

*■  M.  le  Comtede  Tresvilles. 

■  Cyrop.  1.  iii.  p.  70^76. 

*  rTho  Chaldeaos  still  eiist  as  a  people  and  a  rsUgioos 
sect  in  the  N.  and  )^.  W.  of  Meaopoumia.  in  what  is  now 
denominated  the  Pachalick  of  Diarbekir,  tne  ancient  Ami- 
da.  Mr.  Kinnier  in  his  route  from  Bedb  to  Merdin  stop 
ped  at  a  Chaldean  village  called  Kiverzo,  ^here  he  found 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Pasha  employed  inbesiefiing  (mtrofttfs 
^Uctu !)  a  chaeh,  belonging  to  tne  vUlage  of  Mercuri,  inha- 
bited by  Chaldeans  and  Annenians,  to  the  number  of  90(k 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  term  Chaldean  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Nestorians,  because  greai  nuraibera  of  these 
people  were  converted  to  the  tenets  of  that  sect,  and  b^ 
cause  the  Syro-Cbaldaic  is  the  language  in  wmcb  their 
sacred  books  are  written,  it  being  at  tne  commencement  of 
that  heresy  both  ihe  ^okea  and  wiitteo  language  of  tha 
country.] 
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Mbg  callifited.     C^rtiu^  after  hftfing  extodj  in- 
foimed  himself  of  their  cnancter,  rtrangth,  and  the 
jituatioa  of  their  stroag-holds,  marched  against  them. 
Oo  the  first  intelligence  <Mf  his  approach,  ue  Chaldo- 
SOS  possessed  themselves  of  the  eminences  to  which 
tliey  were  accustomed  to  retreat    Cyrus  left  them  no 
time  to  assemble  all  their  forces  there,  but  marched  to 
attack  them  directly.    The  Armenians,  whom  he  had 
made  his  advanced  guard,  were  immediately  put  to 
fight    Cyrus  had  expected  this,  and  had  only  placed 
them  theie  to  biin^  the  enemy  the  sooner  to  an  en- 
gsgement    And  mdeed,  when  the  Chaldeans  came 
to  blows  with  the  Persians,  they  were  not  able  to 
stand  their  ground,  but  were  entirely  defeated    A 
great  number  were  taken  prisoners^  and  the  rest  were 
scattered  and  dispersed.    Cyrus  hmuelf  spoke  to  the 
piisonersy  assuring  them  that  he  was  not  come  to  in- 
jure them,  or  ravage  their  country,  but  to  grant  them 
peace  upon  reasonable  terms ;  and  he  then  set  them 
at  liberty. 

Deputies  w^fe  immediately  sent  to  him,  and  a  peace 
WIS  concluded.  For  the  better  security  of  both  nsp 
tiona,  and  with  theur  common  consent,  Cyrus  caosed 
%  fortress  to  be  built  upon  an  eoaanence  which  com- 
manded the  whole  country ;  and  left  a  strong  eairison 
in  it,  which  was  to  dedare  agsinst  either  m  ue  two 
nations  that  should  violate  the  treaty. 

Cyrus,  understanding  that  there  was  a  freouent  in- 
tercourse and  ooremumcation  between  the  Inaisns  and 
Chaldeans,  desired  that  the  latter  would  send  persons 
So  accompany  and  conduct  the  ambassador  wnom  he 
was  preparing  to  send  to  the  kin^  of  India.  The  purw 
port  of  this  embassy  was,  to  desire  some  succours  in 
Qioney  from  that  prince  in  behalf  of  Cyrus,  who  wanted 
it  for  the  levying  of  troops  in  Persia,  and  promised 
that,  if  the  gods  crowned  his  designs  with  success, 
the  kins  should  have  no  reason  to  repent  of  having 
assisted  him.  He  was  glad  to  find  the  Chaldeans 
ready  to  second  his  reau^  which  they  could  do  the 
more  advantageously,  by  enlarging  upon  the  charac* 
ter  and  exploits  of  Uynis.  T^e  ambassador  set  out 
the  next  day,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable persons  of  Chaldea,  who  were  directed  to 
act  with  all  the  dexterity  in  their  power,  and  to  do  Cy- 
rus's merit  that  justice  which  it  so  well  deserved. 
The  expedition  against  the  Armenians  being  hap> 
ily  endea,  Cyrus  left  that  country  to  rejoin  Cyaxares. 
'our  thousand  Chaldeans,  the  bravest  of  the  nation, 
attended  him ;  and  the  kin^  of  Armenia,  who  was 
now  delivered  from  his  enemies,  augmented  the  num- 
ber of  troops  he  had  promised  him :  so  that  he  arrived 
in  Media,  with  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  a  much 
more  numerous  army  than  he  had  when  he  left  it 

SECTION  IV. — THE  BXPBDITION  OF  CTAXARBS  AMD 
CTEU8  A«AINST  TOB  BABYLONIANS.  THB  FIBST 
BATTI.B, 

Both  parties  had  been  employed 
A.  M.  3448.    throe  years  together,   in   formmg 
Ant  J.  C.  556.    their  alliances,  and  making  pre- 
parations for  war.^  '  Cyme,  finding 
the  troops  full  of  ardour,  and  ready  for  action,  pro- 
posed to  Cyaxares,  to  lead  them  against  the  Assyri- 
ans.   His  reasons  for  it  were,  that  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  ease  him  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  care  and 
expense  of  maintaining  two  armies ;  that  it  were  bet- 
ter they  slxmld  eat  up  me  enemy's  country,  than  their 
own ;  that  so  bold  a  step  as  that  of  going  to  meet  the 
Assyrians,  would  spread  a  terror  in  tneir  army,  and  at 
the  same  time  inspue  their  own  troops  with  tne  great- 
er coafidence ;  that,  lastly,  it  was  a  maxim  with  him, 
as  it  had  always  been  with  Cambyses,  his  father,  that 
vietorr  did  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  number,  as 
the  vakmry  of  tioops.   Cyaxares  agreed  to  his  proposal. 
As  soon  thersfore  as  the  customary  sacrifiees  were 
oflered,  they  began  their  march.    Cyrus  in  the  name 
4if  the  whole  army,  invoked  the  tutelary  gods  of  the 
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empire ;  beseedung  Aim  to  bs  &voanUs  to  thMtt  w 

the  expedition  they  had  undertaken,  to  accompany 
them,  conduct  them,  fight  for  them,  inspire  them  witn 
such  a  measure  of  courage  and  prudence  as  was  n^ 
cessary,  and  in  short,  to  Uess  their  aims  with  prospe- 
rity and  success.  In  actin^thus,  Cyrus  put  in  practics 
that  excellent  advice  bis  faUier  had  given  him.  of  be- 
ginning and  ending  all  his  actions,  and  all  his  enter> 
prises,  with  prayer:  and  indeed  he  never  fiuled,  eithei 
before  or  after  an  engagement,  to  acquit  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  "wtme  army,  of  this  religious  duty. 
When  they  were  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Assyria, 
it  was  still  their  first  care  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
gods  of  the  country,  and  to  implore  their  protection 
and  succour;  after  which  they  besan  to  mske  inco»- 
sions  into  the  country,  and  caxriea  off  a  great  deal  of 
spoil 

Cjrrus,  understanding  that  the  enemy's  army  was 
about  ten  days'  journey  from  them,  prevailed  upon 
Cyaxares  to  advance  against  them.  When  the  armies 
came  witlun  sight,  both  sides  prepared  for  battle. 
The  Assyrians  were  encamped  in  the  open  country ; 
and,  according  to  their  custom,  which  the  Romans 
imitated  afterwards,  had  encompassed  and  fortified 
their  camp  with  a  large  ditch.  Cyras,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  was  glad  to  deprive  the  enemy,  as  much 
as  possible,  of  the  si^t  and  knowledge  ot  the  snAll- 
ness  of  his  army,  covered  his  troops  with  several  lit-* 
tie  hills  and  villages.  For  several  days  nothing  was 
done  on  either  side,  but  looking  at  and  observing  one 
sjiother.  At  length  a  numerous  body  of  tlw  Assy- 
rians moving  first  out  of  their  camp,  Cyrus  advanced 
with  his  troops  to  meet  them.  But  before  they  came 
within  reach  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  the  word  for  nd- 
Iving  the  men,  which  was,  Jupiter  pnUeUir  and  eon-' 
duetor.  He  then  caused  the  usual  hymn  to  be  sound- 
ed, in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  which  the  sol- 
diers, full  of  religious  ardour  {9t^t$^,)  answered 
with  a  loud  voice.  There  was  nothing  in  Cyrus's 
army  but  cheerfulness,  emulation,  courage,  mutual 
exhortation  to  bravery,  and  a  universal  zeal  to  execute 
whatever  their  leader  should  command.  JFbr  it  i$ 
o6«ervsUe,  says  the  historian  in  this  place,  iktd  m 
the$e  oeemsiona  tkoie  thai  fear  the  Deihf  tnoet  are  the  leari 
afraid  of  mm.  On  the  side  of  the  Assyrians,  the 
troops  armed  with  bows,  slings,  and  darts,  made  their 
discharges  before  theur  enemies  weie  within  reach. 
But  the  Persians,  animated  by  the  presence  and  exam 
pie  of  Cyrus,  came  immediately  to  close  fight  with 
the  enemy,  and  broke  through  thc^  first  battalions. 
The  Assyrians,  notwithstanding  aU  the  eflbrts  used 
by  CroMus  and  their  own  kinr  to  encourage  them, 
were  not  able  to  sustain  so  rode  a  shock,  but  imm^ 
diately  fled.  ^  At  the  same  time  the  cavalry  of  the 
Modes  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy's  horse,  which 
was  likewise  presently  routed.  The  former  warmly 
pursued  them  to  theu-  very  canip,  made  a  terrible 
slaughter,  and  the  lung  of  the  Babylonians  (Neri- 

flissor)  was  killed  in  traction.    Cyrus  not  thinking 
imself  in  a  condition  to  force  their  intrenchments, 
sounded  a  retreat 

The  Assyrians,*  in  the  mean  time,  their  king  being 
killed,  and  the  flower  of  their  army  lost,  were  in  a 
dreadful  consternation.  As  soon  as  Crcssus  found 
them  in  so  great  a  disorder,  he  fled,*  and  left  them  to 
shift  for  themselves.  The  other  allies  likewise,  seeuig 
their  af&irs  in  so  hopeless  a  condition,  thought  or 
nothing  but  taking  advantage  of  the  night  to  make 
their  escape. 

Cyrus,  who  had'  foreseen  this,  prepared  to  pursue 
them  closely.  But  (his  could  not  be  efleeted  vrithout 
cavalnr ;  and,  as  we  haye  already  observed,  the  Per- 
sians had  none. 

He  therefore  went  to  Cyaxares,  and  acquainted 
him  with  his  design.  Cyaxares  was  extremely  averse 
to  it,  and  represented  to  him  how  dangerous  it 
was  to  drive  so.  powerful  an  enemy  to  extremitieS| 


*  Cyrop.  lib.  iv.  p.  87—104. 
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vbim  detpdlr  wonkl  jttotebly  mspira  with  coong^ 
that  it  was  a  part  Ol  wisdmn  to  use  good-  fortune 
with  moderation,  and  not  to  lose  the  fhuts  of  victoiT 
hj  too  much  vivacity ;  moreovari  that  he  was  nnwilf- 
JBg  to  compel  the  Medea,  or  to  refiue  them  that  re»o8e 
to  which  their  behaviour  had  justly  entitled  them. 
Cyrus,  upon  this,  desired  his  permission  only  to  take 
as  many  of  dbe  horse  as  were  willing  to  follow  him. 
Cyszaies  readily  consented  to  this,  and  thoo^t  of 
nothing  else  now  hut  of  passing  ms  time  with  his 
jofficers  in  feaatinf  and  mirth,  and  enjoying  the  fruits 
«f  the  victory  he  ha<l  just  obtained. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Median  soldierB  followed 
Oyrufl,  idio  set  out  «pon  his  march  in  punuit  of  the 
«ttemy.  Upon  the  way  he  met  some  oooriers,  that 
were  coming  to  him  from  the  Hyrcsnisas,  who 
served  in  the  enemy^s  army,  to  assure  him,  that  as 
«oon  as  ever  he  appeared,  those  Hvreanians  would 
come  over  to  him ;  which  in  fiu!t  tney  did.  Cyrus 
made  the  best  use  of  his  time,  and  havmg  msrched 
jlII  night,  osme  up  with  the  Assyrians.  CroBsus  had 
ffent  away  his  wives  in  the  night-tirae  ibr  coolness 
(&r  it  was  the  summer  season)^  and  followed  them 
himself  with  a  body  of  cavaJry.  When  the  Assy- 
xians  saw  the  enemy  so  near  them,  they  were  in  me 
dtmost  confusion  and  dismay.  Many  of  those  that 
xan  away,  being  warmly  pursued,  were  killed ;  all 
that  stayed  in  the  camp  surrendered ;  the  victory  was 
complete,  and  the  spoil  immense.  Cyrus  reserved  all 
the  horseB  that  were  taken  in  the  camp  for  himself, 
lesolving  now  to  form  a  body  of  cavalry  for  the  Per- 
sian army,  which  hitherto  had  none.  The  richest 
and  most  valuable  part  df  the  booty  he  set  apart  for 
Cyaxares ;  and  as  for  the  prisoners,  he  gave  them  all 
liberty  to  go  home  to  their  own  country,  without 
impoainff  any  other  condition  upon  them,  than  that 
they  and  their  countrymen  should  deliver  up  their 
arms,  and  engage  no  more  in  war ;  Cyrus  taking  it 
upon  himself  to  defend  them  against  theur  enemies, 
and  to  put  them  into  a  condition  of  cultivating  their 
lands  with  entire  security. 

Whilst  the  Modes  and  the  Hyrcanians  were  still 
puFsving  the  remainder  of  the  enemy,  Cyrus  took 
care  to  nave  a  repast,  and  even  baths,  prepared  for 
them,  that  at  their  i«tum  they  might  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  sit  down  and  refresh  themselves.  He  fake- 
wise  thought  fit  to  defer  the  distribution  of  the  spoil 
till  then.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  this  £eneral, 
whose  tiiougfats  nothing  escaped,  exhorted  his  Per- 
sian soldiers  to  dutinguish  themselves  by  their  gene- 
losity  towards  their  allies^  from  whom  they  had 
already  received  great  services,  and  of  whom  they 
mi^t  expect  still  greater.  He  desired  they  would 
wait  their  return,  both  for  the  refreshpients  and  for 
the  division  of  the  spoil ;  and  that  they  would  show 
a  preference  of  their  mterest  and  conveniences  before 
their  own  ;  giving  them  to  understand,  that  this 
would  be  a  sure  means  of  attaching  the  allies  to  them 
for  ever,  and  of  securing  new  victories  over  the  enemy, 
which  would  procure  them  all  the  advants^fos  they 
could  wish,  and  make  Uiem  an  ample  amends  for  the 
Toluntary  losses  they  ml^ht  sustam,  for  the  sake  of 
winning  the  afibction  of  the  allies.  •They  all  came 
into  his  opinion.  When  the  Modes  and  Hyrcanians 
wore  returned  from  pursuing  the  enemy,  Cyrus  made 
them^  sit  down  to  the  repast  he  had  prepared  for  them, 
desiring  them  only  to  send  some  bread  to  the  Persians, 
who  were  sufficiently  provided  (he  said)  with  all  they 
wanted,  either  for  their  ragouts,  or  Uieir  drinking. 
Hunger^  was  their  only  racout,  and  water  from  the 
liver  their  only  drink ;  for  that  was  the  way  of  living 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  from  their  in&ncy. 

The  next  morning  they  proceeded  to  the  division 
5f  the  spoils.  Cyrus  in  the  first  place  ordered  the 
Magi  to  be  called,  and  commanded  them '  to  dHxiae 
out  of  all  the  booty  what  was  most  proper  to  be 
ollbred  lo  the  gods  on  this  occasion.  Theoi  he  gvn 
the  Modes  aM  Hyrcanians  the  honour  of  divSing 
•11  thsd  i«wD«d  amongst  the  whole  umj*   They 


earnestly  desirBd,  that  tiie  Penaani  nigbt  piaiMi 
over  the  distribution ;  but  the  Persians  absolutely 
refused  it;  so  they  were  obliged  to  accept  of  the 
office,  as  Cyrus  had  ordered;  and  the  distributioa 
was  made  to  the  general  satisnction  of  all  parties. 

The  very  night  that  Cyrus  marched  to  pursue  the 
enemy,*  Cyaxares  had  passed  in  feasting  and  jollity; 
and  Md  made  himself  drunk  with  his  principal  officers^ 
The  next  morning  'n^en  he  awaked,  be  was  strangdy 
surprised  lo  find  himself  almost  alone,  and  without 
troops.  Immediately,  full  of  resentment  and  rage, 
he  despatched  an  express  to  the  army,  with  orders  to 
reproach  Cyras  severely,  and  to  bring  back  the  Medes 
without  any  delay.  This  unreasonable  proceeding 
did  not  dismay  Cyras,  who  in  retura  wrote  him  a  t^ 
spectful  letter ;  in  which,  however,  with  a  eenenma 
-and  noble  fraedon,  he  justified  his  own  conmxct,  and 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  permission  he  had  given  him, 
of  taking  ss  many  Modes  with  him  as  were  vrilling 
to  follow  him.  At  the  same  time,  Cyras  sent  into 
Persia  for  an  augmentation  of  bis  troops,  designing 
to  push  his  conquest  still  farther. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  of  war  whom  thejr  had  taken, 
there  was  a  young  princess  of  most  exqitiate  beauty,* 
whom  they  had  reserved  for  Cyrus.  Her  name  was 
Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradates,  king  of  Snsiana. 
Upon  the  report  made  to  Cyrus  of  her  extraordiBarT 
beauty,  he  refused  to  see  her;  for  fear  (as  he  said) 
such  an  object  might  engage  his  afiectioil  more  than 
he  desired,  and  divert  him  from  the  prosecution  of  the 
great  designs  he  had  in  view.  This  singular  mode- 
ration in  Cyrus  was  undoubtedly  an  effect  of  the 
excellent  education  he  had  received:*  for  it  was  a 
principle  among  the  Penians,  never  to  speak  before 

Jrounff  people  of  any  thine  that  bad  any  reference  to 
ove,  lest  their  natural  indination  to  pleasure,  which 
is  so  strong  and  violent  at  .that  ase  of  levity  and  indis* 
cretion,  should  be  awakened  and  excited  by  such  dis- 
courses, and  should  hurry  them  into  foUies  and  de 
baucheries.  Aiaspes,  a  young  nobleman  of  Media, 
who  had  the  lady  in  his  custody,  had  not  the  same 
distrust  of  his  own  weakness,  but  pretended  that  a 
man  may  be  always  master  of  himself.  Cyras  com- 
mitted the  princess  to  his  care^  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  very  prudent  admonition.  /  funre  tern  a  gredt 
many  penant,  says  he,  that  hme  thought  ihemithet  urjf 
Hrong,  overcome  by  that  violent  passion,  in  spUe  of  ofi 
their  rtsoUUion;  who  hoot  owned  afterwards  wUh  shame 
and  grief  J  that  their  passion  was  a  bondage  and  ataoery 
from  which  they  had  not  the  power  to  redeem  themaehes : 
an  ineurahte  distemper^  out  of  the  reach  of  att  remedies 
and  human  efforts ;  a  kind  of  bond  or  necessity,'^  mere 
diffievU  to  force  than  the  strongest  chains  of  iron, — Fear 
nothing^  replied  Araspes,  J  am  sure  rf  myself  and  JwiU 
answer  with  m^  Hft  that  J  shaU  do  nothing  contrary  ta 
WHf  duty.  Nevertheless,  his  passion  for  this  young 
pnncess  increased,  and  by  degrees  grew  to  such  a 
height,  that  finding  her  invmeibfy  averse  to  his  desires, 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  usine  violence  towards  her. 
The  princess  at  length  made  Cyras  acquainted  with 
his  conduct,  who  immediately  sent  Artabazus  to  Araa- 
pes,  with  ciders  to  admonish  and  reprove  him  in  his 
name.  This  ofiScer  executed  his  ordere  in  the  hatahest 
manner,  upbraiding,  him  with  his  foult  in  the  vaoH 
bitter  terms,  and<  with  such  a  rigourous  severity,  as 
was  enough  to  throw  him  into  despair.  AimspeSy 
struck  to  the  soul  with  ^ef  and  anguish,  burst  mto 
a  flood  of  tears  ^  and  being  overwhemied  with  shame 
and  fear,  thinkmg  himself  undone,  ranained  silent. 
Some  days  afWrwards,  Cyrus  sent  for  bim.  He  went 
to  the  pnnce  in  fear  and  trembling.  Cyrus  took  him 
aside,  and  instead  of  reproaching  him  with  severity 
as  he  expected,  spoke  gently  to  him :  aoknowledgiag 
that  hf^  himself  was  to  blame,  for  hamg  imprudently 
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tiloMd  him  to  to  finrnidiUe  an  enenrf.    By  toch  u 
onezpsotad  IdndneM  the  youn^  nobwrnan  reeovered 
both  lii«i  and  tpeech.    Bat  his  contusion,  joy,  and 
gntitode,  esprCMdd  thomaolTos  first  in  a  torrent  of 
lean.    Aht,  says  he,  nov  /  «ir  come  to  the  knaidtigt 
tfmftdf^  mUjM  mat/  fUtknty  thu  I  Aooe  hco  mmtt; 
tue  fUi  mUim$  mt  to  good,  oMBiker  iksi  mekef  tu  io 
eml.    The  former  frewtiU,  when  jpou  wpettk  to  me^  mid 
emewtomf  relief;  whemlomolimetetmilefitomyeelf, 
I  give  vey  tOf  ond  am  empomered  hf,  the  UMer.   Aras- 
pea  made  an  adTantageons  amends  for  his  fault,  and  ren- 
dered CyriM  considerable  service,  b^  retiring  aniMonff 
the  Assyrians,  under  the  pretence  of  discontent,  ana 
bj  giTiog  intelligence  of  their  meaaores  and  designs. 

The  loss  of  so  brave  »n  officer,'  whom  discontent 

was  supposed  to  have  engaged  on  the  enemy*s  side, 

caused  a  great  concern  in  the  whole  army.    Panthea, 

who  had  occasioned  it,  promised  Cyrus  to  supply  his 

place  with  an  officer  of  equal  merit ;  she  meant  her 

husband  Abradates.     Accordingly,  upon  her  writing 

to  him,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  Persians  with 

2000  horse,  and  was  directly  carried  to  Panthea^s  tent, 

who  told  him,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  how  kindly  and 

circkfflspectly  she  had  been  treated  by  the  raieroos 

cooqueror.     And  how.,  cried  out  Abradiates,  9mU  J  be 

ekU  to  acknowUdge  so  importOMt  «  sersics  ?-— ^  be- 

kenmg  tawmrde  hm^  replieid  Panthea,  as  he  ktuh  done 

tmeerdo  nu.   Whereupon  he  waited  immediately  «k»i 

Gyms,  and  grasping  the  hand  of  his  benefactor  :  Yon 

ue  befort  ^oa,  says  he  to  bun,  the  tendereetfriendt  the 

asel  denoted  tsrvaal,  and  tks  fadthJnUeet  my  yon  ener 

bed  ;  aoAo,  notbemg€MeoiktnB%Me  to  ocknewedge  year 

feoonro^  cameo  oad  denotes  himself  entirely  toyonr  ssr" 

tice.     Oyras  received  him  with  sneh  a  noble  and  gen- 

ennss  air,  accompanied  by  so  much  tenderness  and  hu-. 

nanity,  as  fully  convinced  him,  that  whatever  Panthea 

had  ssid  of  the  wonderful  character  of  that  prince, 

was  abvndanth^  short  of  the  truth. 

Two  Aiseynan  noblemen,'  likewise,  who  deaigned, 
as  CyruB  was  informed,  to  put  themselves  under  his 
protection,  rendered  him  eitraordinary  service.  The 
one  was  called  Golyryas,  an  old  man,  venerable  both, 
on  account  of  his  age  and  virtue.  The  king  of  As- 
sjTTia,  lately  dead,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
merit,  and  had  a  very  particular  regard  for  him,  had 
resolved  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Gobryas's 
son,  and  for  that  reason  had  sent  for  him  to  court. 
TioB  young  nobleman,  at  a  match  of  hunting  to  which 
he  had  been  invited,  happened  to  pierce  a  vrild  beast 
with  his  dart,  which  the  king's  son  had  missed :  the 
latter,  who  was  of  a  passionate  and  savage  nature, 
immediately  struck  him  with  his  lance  through  rage 
and  vexation,  and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  Go- 
bryas  besought  Cyrus  to  avenee  so  unfortunate  a  fa- 
ther, and  to  take  his  family  under  his  protection  ;  and 
the  rather,  because  he  had  no  children  left  now  but 
an  only  daughter,  who  had  Ions  been  designed  for  a 
wife  to  the  young  king,  but  could  not  bear  t&e  thought 
of  marrying  the  murderer  of  her  brother. 

This  young  king  was  called  La- 

A.  M.  3449.    borosoaichod :  he  reigned  only  nine 

Aat  J.  C.  666.    months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Na^ 

bonidus  called  also  Labynitus  and 
Belshanar,  who  reigned  seventeen  years. 

The  other  Assyrian  nobleman  waa  called  Gadatas  :* 
he  was  prince  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  family.  The 
king  then  reigning  had  treated  him  in  a  very  eruel 
manner,  after  oe  came  to  the  throne ;  because  one  of 
his  ooBcabinea  had  mentioned  him  as  a  handsome 
■Mfi,  and  appken  advantageondy  of  the  harainesa  of 
that  woman  whom  he  shomd  choose  for  a  wira. 

The  espectstion  of  this  doable  soccour  was  a  stiong 
ndQcemflBt  to  Cyrw,^  and  made  him  deteraiine  to 
penetiate  mto  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  oooatry.  As 
Babyhm,  the  captel  ct^  of  the  empire  ha  desi^Md  to 
osnqner,  waa  the  chief  object  of  his  expedition,  he  turned 


views  and  his  maieh  that  way,  not  to  attack  that  city 
immediately  in  fona,  but  only  to  take  a  view  of  it,  and 
make  himself  acquainted  vrith  it :  to  draw  off  as  many 
allies  as  he  could  from  that  prince's  party,  and  to  make 
previous  dispositions  and  preparations  for  the  siege  ha 
meditated.  He  set  out  therefore  with  his  troops,  and 
first  maiched  to  the  territories  of  Gobryas.  The  for- 
tress he  Kved  in  seemed  to  be  an  impregnable  phice, 
so  advantageously  was  it  situated,  and  so  strongly 
fortified  on  all  sides.  This  nobleinan  came  out  to 
meet  him,  and  ordered  rofreshments  to  be  brought  for 
his  whole  army.  He  then  conducted  Cyrus  into  hie 
palace,  and  then  laid  an  infinite  number  of  silver  and 
golden  cups,  and  other  vessels  at  his  feet,  together 
with  a  multitude  of  purses,  full  of  the  ffolden  coin  df 
die  countiy  :  and  then  sending  for  his  daughter,  who 
was  of  a  majestic  shape  and  exquisite  beauty,  which 
the  mourning  habit  she  wore  for  her  brothei^s  death 
seemed  still  to  enhance,  he  presented  her  to  Cyrus, 
desiring  him  to  take  her  under  his  protection,  and  to 
accept  those  marks  of  his  acknowledgment,  which  he 
took  the  liberty  to  offer  him.  I  ufiU  willingly  oeeept 
your  gold  mid  silveTf  says  Cyrus,  oad  I  make  a  preeeni 
of  it  to  your  daughter,  to  augment  her  portion.  Doubt 
not,  but  among  ie  nobUs  of  my  courts  you  ufill  find  a 
mateh  suitable  for  her.  It  will  neither  &  her  riches  nor 
yourtf  which  they  will  walue.  I  can  assure  you,  there  me 
mmm  amatur  them.,  thai  umild  make  no  account  of  all 
the  treaswres  of  Babylon,  if  they  were  unattended  with 
merit  aud  nirtue.  It  is  disir  only  glory,  I  dare  ofirm  it 
of  them,  as  it  is  mine,  to  approve  themselnes  faithful  to 
dieir  fnends,  farmidsikia  to  their  enemiee,  and  respectful 
to  the  gods.  Gobryas  pressed  him  to  take  a  reoast 
with  bun  m  his  house,  but  he  steadfastly  refused  it, 
and  returned  into  his  camp  with  Gobryas,  who  stayed 
and  ate  with  him  and  his  officers.  The  aronad  and 
the  green  turf  that  was  upon  it  vrere  all  &e  conchee 
thej  had ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  the  whole  enters 
tainment  was  suitable.  Gobiyas,  who  was  a  person 
of  goad  sense,  was  convinced  how  much  that  noble 
sinmlicity  wras  superior  to  his  vain  magnificence  ;  and 
deeia^ml,  that  the  Assyrians  had  the  art  of  distanguish- 
ing  UMniselvee  by  pride,  and  the  Persians  by  merit , 
aiSl  above  all  thinp  he  admired  the  ingenious  vein  of 
hnmoar,  and  the  mnocent  cheerlufaieos  that  reigned 
throughout  the  whole  entertainment. 

Gyrus,*  always  intent  upon  his  great  deeign,  pro- 
ceeded with  Gobryas  towards  the  country  of  Uadatas, 
which  was  beyond  Babylon.  In  the  neighbouihood 
there  was  a  strong  citadel,  which  commanded  the 
country  of  the  Sacs  and  the  Cadusians,  where  a  go- 
vernor for  the  kiiig  of  Babylon. resided,  to  keep  those 
people  in  awe.  Cyrus  made  a  feint  of  attackmg  the 
citadel.  Gadatas,  whose  intelligence  with  the  Per- 
sians was  not  yet  known,  by  Cyrus's  advice,  made 
an  offer  to  the  pernor  of  it,  to  join  with  him  in  the 
defence  of  that  unportant  place.  Accordingly  he  was 
admitted  with  all  his  troops,  and  immediately  delivered 
it  iq)  to  Cyrus.  The  possession  of  this  citadel  made 
him  master  of  the  country  of  the  Sacs  and  the  Ca- 
dusians ;  and  as  he  treated  those  people  with  great 
kindness  and  lonitf;  they  remained  inviolably  attaiched 
to  his  service,  llie  Uadusians  raised  an  army  of 
30,000  foot  and  4000  horse  ;  and  the  Sacs  furnished 
10,000  foot  and  2000  horse  archers. 

The  king  of  Assyria  took  the  field,  in  order  to  punish 
Gadatas  for  his  rebellion.  But  Cyrus  engaged  and 
defeated  him,  making  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops, 
and  obliging  him  to  retreat  to  Babylon.  After  which 
exploit  the  conqueror  emfdo^ed  some  time  in  ravaging 
the  enemy's  eoontiy.  Has  kind  treatment  of  the 
pnaooeia  of  war,  in  jping  them  all  their  liberty  to  ^ 
iMme  to  Aeir  hahitatioDa,  had  apnad  the  feme  of  ma 
clemsncy  wherever  he  came  Numbers  of  peopla. 
volontanly  eanaBdered  to  hua,  «>d  very  much  aag. 
mented  his  army.    Then  adfvancing  near  the  city  of 
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Bftbjrlon,  ha  Motthe  king  of  Amjm  a  cbalknga^  to 
tanninate  their  quarrel  by  a  amgle  combat :  but  bis 
ohaUenge  was  not  acoepted.  Id  order  to  aecure  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  oi  his  allies  duiing^  his  absence^ 
Le  made  a  kind  of  truoe  or  treatv  with  the  king  of 
Asavria,  by  which  it  was  amed  on  both  sides,  that 
the  nusbandmen  should  not  oe  molested,  but  should 
have  fuU  Uberty  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  labour.  Therefore,  after  having  viewed 
the  country,  examined  the  situation  of  Babylon,  ac- 
quired a  considerable  number  of  friends  and  allies, 
and  greatly  augmented  his  cavalry,  he  marched  away 
on  his  return  to  Media. 

When  he  came  near  to  the  frontiers,'  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  CyaxareS|  to  acquaint  him  with  his  ar- 
rival, and  to  receive  his  commands.  Cyaxares  did 
not  think  proper  to  admit  so  great  an  army  into  his 
country ;  ana  an  army  that  was  going  to  receive  a 
farther  augmentation  of  40,000  men,  just  arrived  from 
Persia.  3e  therefore  set  out  the  next  da^  with  what 
cavalry  he  had  left,  to  join  Cyrus ;  who  hkewise  ad- 
vanc4ra  forwards  to  meet  him  with  his  cavalry,  that 
was  very  numerous  and  in  good  condition.  The  sight 
of  these  troops  rekindled  the  jealousy  and  dissatisfic- 
tion  of  Cyaxares.  He  received  his  nephew  in  a  veiy 
cold  manner,  turned  away  his  face  from  him,  to  avoid 
receiving  his  salute,  and  even  wept  throu^  vexation. 
Cyrus  commanded  all  the  company  to  retire,  and  an- 
ting into  an  explanation  with  his  uncle.  He  spoke 
to  him  with  so  much  temper,  submission,  and  reason ; 

fave  him  such  strong  proofs  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
eait,  his  respect,  and  inviolable  attachment  to  his 
person  and  interest,  that  in  a  moment  he  dispelled  all 
his  suspicions,  and  perfectly  recovered  his  favour  and 
good  opinion.  They  embraced  one  another,  and 
tears  were  shed  on  both  sides.  How  ^eat  the  joy 
of  the  Persians  and  Modes  was,  who  waited  the  event 
of  this  interview  with  anxiety  and  tremblinf^  is  not  to 
be  expressed.  Cyaxarea  and  Cyrus  immediately  re- 
mounted their  horses ;  and  then  all  the  Medea  ranged 
themselves  in  the  train  of  Cyaxares,  according  to  the 
Btgn  given  them  by  Cyrus.  The  Persians  followed 
Cyrus,  and  the  men  of  each  other  nation  their  par- 
ticular prince.  When  they  arrived  at  the  camp,  they 
conducted  CyasLsres  to  iSbo  tent  ^irepared  for  him.  Ho 
was  presently  visited  by  almost  afl  the  Medes,  who 
came  to  salute  him,  and  to  bring  him  presents ;  some 
of  their  own  accord,  and  others  by  Cyrus's  direction. 
Cyaxares  was  extremely  touched  at  this  proceeding, 
and  began  to  find,  that  Cyrus  had  not  corrupted  his 
subjects,  and  that  the  Modes  had  the  same  aflfection 
for  nim  as  before. 

Such  was  the  success  of  Cyrus's  first  expedition 
against  Croesus  and  the  Babylonians.*  In  the  ooun- 
cu,  held  the  next  day  in  the  presence  of  Cyaxares, 
and  all  the  officers,  it  was  resolved  to  contmue  the 


war. 


Not  finding  in  Xenophon  any  date  that  precisely 
fixes  the  year  wherein  the  several  events  he  relates 
happened.  I  suppose  with  Usher,  though  Xenophon's 
relation  does  not  seem  to  favour  this  notion,  that 
between  the  two  battles  against  CrcBSUs  and  the 
Babylonians,  several  years  passed,  during  which  all 
necessary  preparations  were  made  on  bom  sides  for 
carr^pns  on  the  important  war  which  was  begun  ;  and 
witmn  mis  interval  I  place  the  marriage  of  C3rrus. 

Cyrus,'  then,  about  this  time  thought  of  making  a 
tour  into  his  own  countiy,  about  six  or  seven  years 
after  he  had  left  it,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  army. 
Cyaxares.  on  this  occasion,  gave  lura  a  sisnal  tea- 
timony  or  the  value  he  had  for  his  merit  {uiving  no 
male  issue,  and  but  one  daughter,  he  ofiered  her  in 
marria^  to  Cyrus,  with  an  assumnee  of  the  kingdom 
of  Me«a  for  her  portion.  Cyrus  had  a  srateful  sense 
of  this  advantageous  ofier,  and  expressea  the  wannest 
acknowledgments  of  it:  but  thought  himsdf  not  at 
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libefty  to  accept  it,  tiB  ha  had  BBiDad  the  oooaoit  «f 
his  father  and  mother ;  leaving  therein  a  rare  fomniple 
to  all  future  agea,  of  the  respectful  snbmissieci  and 
entire  dependence  which  all  chUdren  oofht  to  ahow  to 
their  parents  on  the  like  occasion,  of  what  age  aoerer 
they  be,  or  to  whatever  d^ree  of  power  and  greatnesa 
thev  may  have  arrived.  Cyrus  married  this  princess 
on  nis  return  from  Persia. 

When  the  marriage  solemnity  was  over,  Cynis 
returned  to  his  camp,  and  improved  the  time  he  had 
to  spare  in  securing  ms  new  conquests,  and  taking  all 
proper  measures  with  his  allies  for*accompliahing  the 
gireat  design  he  had  fonned. 

Foreseeing  (says  Xenophon)  that  the  preparations 
for  war  mi^t  take  up  a  great  deal  of  lime,^  he  pitched 
his  camp  in  a  very  convenient  and  healthy  place,  and 
fortified  it  strongly.  He  there  kept  his  troops  to  the 
same  discipline  and  exercise,  as  if  the  enemy  nad  been 
always  in  sight 

They  understood  by  deserters,  and  by  the  priscmen 
brought  eveiy  day  into  the  camp,  that  the  king  of 
Babylon  was  gone  into  Lydia,  and  had  carried  with 
him  vast  sums  of  gold  and  silv^.  The  common 
soldiers  immediately  concluded  that  it  was  fear  which 
made  him  remove  liis  treasures.  But  Cyrus  judged 
he  had  undertaken  this  journey  only  to  raise  up  some 
new  enemy  against  him ;  and  dierefore  he  laboured 
with  indefatigable  application  in  preparing  for  a  aeoood 
battle. 

Above  all  things  he  a|^lied  himself  to  strengthen 
his  Persian  cavalry,  and  to  have  a  great  number  of 
chanots  of  war,  built  after  a  new  form,  bavine  found 
great  inconveniences  in  the  old  ones^  the  faraion  of 
which  came  from  Troy,  and  had  contmued  in  use  till 
that  time  throughout  all  Asia. 

In  this  interval,  ambassadors  arrived  fimn  the  king 
of  India,*  with  a  large  sum  of  money  for  Cvraa,  from 
the  king  their  master,  who  had  abo  ordered  tnem  to  as- 
sure him,  that  he  was  very  glad  he  had  acquainted  him 
with  what  he  wanted ;  that  be  was  willing  to  behis  fiiend 
and  ally ;  and  if  he  still  wanted  more  money,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  let  bun  know ;  and  that,  in  abort,  he 
had  oraered  his  ambassadors  to  pay  him  the  same  al^ 
solute  obedience  as  to  himself  Cyrus  received  these 
obliging  ofifers  with  ail  possible  dignity  and  gratitude. 
He  treated  the  ambassadors  with  the  utmost  regard, 
and  made  them  noble  presents ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  their  good  disposition,  desired  them  to  depute  three 
of  their  own  body  to  the  enemy,  as  envoys  from  the 
kin£  of  India,  on  pretence  of  proposing  an  alliance 
with  the  kuig  of  Assyria,  but  m  fact  to  discover  his 
designs,  and  give  Cyrus  an  account  of  them.  The  In* 
dians  undertook  this  employment  with  joy,  and  acquit- 
ted themselves  of  it  witn  great  ability. 

I^  do  ffot  recognize  in  this  last  circumstance  the 
upright  conduct  and  usual  sincerity  of  Cyrus.  Could 
he  be  ignorant  that  it  was  an  open  violation  of  the 
law  01  nadons,  to  send  spies  to  an  enemy's  court 
under  the  title  of  ambassadors ;  which  is  a  character 
that  will  not  suffer  those  invested  with  it  to  act  so 
mean  a  part,  or  to  be  guilty  of  such  treacheiy  ? 

Cyrus  prepared  for  the  approaching  battle,*  like  a 
man  who  had  nothing  but  great  projects  in  view.  He 
not  only  took  care  m  every  thing  that  had  been  r^ 
solved  m  council,  but  took  pleasure  in  exdtinff  a  noble 
emulation  amongst  his  officers,  who  should  nave  the 
finest  arms,  be  the  best  mounteid,  fling  a  dart,  or  slioot 
an  arrow,  the  most  dexterously,  or  w£o  should  under- 
go toil  and  fatigue  with  the  greatest  patience.  This 
he  brought  about  by  taking  them  afong  with  hina 
a  hunting,  and  by  constant^  rewarding  those  that 
distinfiuisned  themselves  most  Wherever  he  peiw 
ceiveir  that  the  captains  took  particular  care  of  tneir 
men,  he  praised  them  publicly,  and  showed  them  all 
possible  favour,  in  order  to  encourage  them.  When 
be  made  them  any  feast,  he  never  proposed  any  other 


*  Gyrop.  1.  ri.  p.  161. 

*  Ibid.p.J57. 
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dif OMOS  than  miUUry  nrntimB,  and  alwrnvs  ^ve 
ceowlMmble  pines  to  toe  oonquerats,  by  which  means 
be  anaCad  a  sorphsiag  ardour  thiougfaoat  hia  while 
tmy.   In  a  wora,  he  was  a  geaeial  who,  in  repose 
u  well  la  action,  naj,  awen  in  hia  pleaaoreap  hia  oon* 
venationay  and  walka,  had  hia  thoughta  entirely  bent 
00  promotiag  the  good  of  the  service.    It  ia  by  auch 
mecboda  a  man  becomes  an  able  and  complete  wanior. 
In  the  Btiean  time/  the  Indian  ambaasadora,  being 
returned  firom  the  enemy'a  camp  brought  woid,  that 
Ckbsus  was  chosen  ^neraiiasimo  of  their  anny ;  that 
aJI  the  kio^  and  pnncea  in  their  alliance  had  agreed 
to  fumtsh  the  neceaaary  auma  of  money  for  laiaing  the 
troops;   that  the  Ttuaciana  had  already  engaged 
themseWea ;  that  from  Egypt  a  great  reuforcement 
was  mardiingy  oonaiating  or  1SO,000  men ;  that  ano- 
ther army  was  expected  from  Cyprua :  that  the  Cili- 
daiu,  the  people  of  the  two  Phrygiaa,  tne  Lycaoniana, 
Paphlagonians,  Cappadociana,  Arabiana,  and  Phflsni- 
eiaa8„  were  already  aniTed ;  that  the  Aaayriana  were 
likewise  come  ap  together  with  the  king  of  Babylon ; 
thatthe  loniana,  iBtoUans.  and  moat  part  of  the  Greeks 
living  in  Asia,  had  been  obliged  to  join  them ;  that  Croa- 
woB  &d  likewise  aent  to  the  Lacodemoniana,  to  bring 
tkem  into  a  treaty  of  alliance;  that  the  aimy  waa 
assembled  near  the  river  Pactoloa  from  whence  it  waa 
to  advance  to  Thymbra,  w^iich  was  the  plaoe  of 
readezvooa  ibr  all  the  tioopa.    Thia  relation  waa  con* 
inaed  by  the  acooonta  broa^^t  in  both  by  the  piiaon* 
ers  and  the  apiea. 

Cyma'a  army  waa  diaoaurM^  by  thia  newa.*  But 
tfaat  prince  having  aaaembled  his  officers,  and  repre- 
Mated  to  them  me  infinite  difference  between  the 
eaemy'a  troopa  and  theira,  aoon  diapelled  their  feara 
and  revived  Ineir  courage. 

Cyma  bad  taken  all  proper  meaaurea,*  that  hia  army 
ihottld  be  provided  with  all  neeeaaaiiea;  and  had 
oven  ordera,  aa  well  for  their  march,  as  for  the  battle 
ne  waa  preparing  to  give ;  in  the  doin^  of  which  he 
descended  to  an  aatoniahing  detail,  whieh  Xenophon 
idatea  at  lensth,  and  whi<»  reached  from  the  chief 
oommandera  down  to  the  very  lowest  aubaitem  of- 
ficers ;  ibr  he  knew  vecy  well  that  upon  such  precao- 
liooa  ibB  aiiooeaa  of  enterpriaea  depends,  which  often 
aiecany  tfarou^  the  neglect  of  the  amalleat  circum- 
atanoea ;  in  the  aame  manner,  aa  it  frequently  happena, 
that  the  playing  or  moveaaent  of  the  greateat  macninea 
is  stopped  through  the  diaorder  of  one  single  wheel, 
though  never  so  small. 

Thia  prince  knew  ail  the  officers  of  hia  anny  by 
their  namea  ;^  and  making  uae  of  a  low  but  aignificant 
oompariaon,  he  used  to  aay ,  he  ihought  it  ttrmngt  that  a 
vorfaaon  tlmUd  ktuw  the  namu  efaUhu  tooh,  and  a  ge- 
ntrd  thmUd  he  to  mdifferentf  at  nolto  know  the  tumut  of 
aff  hu  eapLokns^  which  are  the  hutrwnentt  he  must  make 
VK  o/m  aU  ikis  eaterpriset  and  operailont,  Beaidee,  he 
was  penmaded,  that  auch  an  attention  had  something 
ia  it  more  honourable  for  the  officers,  mora  engaging 
lad  more  proper  to  excite  them  to  do  their  dutv,  aa  it 
aaturaUy  leaaa  them  te  believe  they  axe  both  known 
aad  esteemed  by  their  general. 

When  aU  the  preparations  were  finished,*  C^s 
taok  leave  of  CyaKares,  who  stayed  in  Media  with  a 
third  part  of  bis  troops,  that  the  country  miglit  not  be 
left  entirely  defenceless. 

Cyma,  who  well  knew  how  advantageous  it  ia 
tlwaya  to  make  the  enemy's  country  the  seat  of  war, 
did  not  wait  fer4he  Babyloniana  coming  to  attack  him 
ia  Metfia,  hat  marched  forwards  to  attack  them  in 
their  own  territoriea,  that  he  mi^t  both  consume  their 
iviage  by  hia  troopa,  and  disconcert  their  meaaurea 
by  hta  eqwdition  and  the  boldneaa  of  hia  undertakings 
A^  a  very  long  march  he  came  up  with  the  enemy 
at  Tfaynibra,*  a  city  of  Lydia,not  ftkr  from  Sardia,  tfaie 

«  Cycrop.  I.  vi.  p.  168.  "  Ibid.  p.  169.  •  IWd.  p,  168—168. 

♦  IWd.  I.  V.  p.  181, 18t.  •  Ibid.  1.  vi.  p.  180, 161. 

*  [Thymbra  here  mentioned,  ia  properly  placed  by  our 
aathor  not  fiarfronSardis,  and  to  the  east  or  that  place  la 


captal  of  the  coantry.  They  did  not  unagne  tliat 
thia  prince,  with  half  the  number  of  forcea  uey  had, 
could  think  of  coming  to  attack  them  in  their  own 
country:  and  they  were  atrangjly  surprised  to  sea 
him  come,  before  they  had  time  to  lay  up  the  provi- 
aiona  neoeasary  for  the  aubsisience  of  their  numeroua 
amiy,  or  to  aaseinble  all  the  forcea  they  intended  to 
bring  mto  the  field  against  him. 

SECTION  y.'-THa  aATTLs  or  thtmbea,  bbtwbsv 

CTaUS   AND  CROESUS. 

This  battle  ia  one  of  the  most  considerable  events 
in  antiquity,  since  it  decided  upon  the  empire  of  Asia 
between  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon  and  the  Persians. 
It  was  this  consideration  that  induced  M.  Freref  one 
of  my  brethren  in  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  to  ez- 
anune  it  with  a  particular  care  and  exactness ;  and  the 
rather,  because,  as  he  obseyves.  it  is  the  first  pitched 
battle,  of  which  we  have  any  full  or  particular  account 
I  have  assumed  the  privilege  of  making  use  of  the 
laboura  and  learning  of  other  persons,  out  without 
lobbing  them  of  the  glory,  as  also  without  denying 
rayselithe  libertv  of  making  auch  alterationa  aa  I  judge 
neceasaiy.  I  snail  give  a  more  ample  and  particuSr 
deecriptlon  of  ttaa  Mttle  than  I  uaually  do  of  such 
matten,  because,  as  Cyrus  is  looked  upon  aa  one  of  the 
greateat  captains  of  antiquity,  those  of  the  militaxy 
profeaaion  may  be  ghid  to  trace  him  in  all  hia  stepa 
through  this  important  action ;  moreover,  the  manner 
in  which  the  ancients  made  war,  and  fought  battlea, 
forms  an  eaaential  part  of  their  history. 

In  Cyrus's  anny  the  companies  oi  foot  consisted  of 
100  men  each,  exciusiveiy  ot  the  captain.*  Each  com- 
pany waa  subdivided  into  four  platoons,  which  con« 
siated  of  four-and-twenty  men  each,  not  including  the 
pereon  that  commanded.  Each  of  theae  divisions  waa 
again  subdivided  into  two  files,  consisting  of  twelve 
men.  Every  ten  companies  had  a  partkuTar  superior 
officer  to  command  them,  which  sufficiently  answen 
to  what  we  call  a  colonel ;  and  ten  of  those  bodies 
had  again  another  superior  commander,  which  we 
may  call  a  brigadier. 

I  have  alroMly  observed,*  that  Cyrus,  when  he  first 
came  at  the  hc»Bd  of  the  30,000  Persians  to  the  aid  of 
his  undo  Cvazaies,  made  a  considerable  change  in 
the  anna  of  nia  troopa.  Two-thirds  of  them  till  then 
made  use  ofjavdins  only,  or  bows,  and  consequently 
could  only  tight  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy.  In- 
stead of  tneae,  Cyrus  armed  the  greatest  part  of  them 
with  cuirasaea,  budclere,  and  swords,  or  oattle-aiea ; 
and  left  few  of  his  soldiera  light-armed. 

The  Persians  did  not  know  at  that  time  what  it  waa 
to  fight  on  horaeback.^*  Cyrus,  who  waa  convinced 
that  nothing  was  of  so  great  importance  towards  the 
gaining  of  a  battle  as  cavalry,  was  sensible  of  the  great 
mconvenienoe  he  laboured  under  in  that  respect,  and 
therefore  took  wise  and  early  precautions  to  remedy 
that  evil.  He  succeeded  in  nis  design,  and  by  little 
and  fitde  formed  a  body  of  the  Peraian  cavalry,  which 
amounted  to  10,000  men,  and  were  the  best  troopa  of 
his  army.  / 

I  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  the  other  change  he  in- 
troduced, with  respenct  to  the  chariots  of  war.  It  ia 
now  time  for  us  to  give  the  number  of  the  troops  of 
bo^  armiea,  whidi  cannot  be  fixed  but  by  conjecture, 

the  great  plain  that  expands  between  ^  Mooat  Tinohis 
and  the  Hennas  or  Sarabat  river,  and  which  appears  to  he 
the  Cyrus  Campus  of  Strabo,  p.  6S0.  Many  tuorali,  or 
moanaa,  are  now  found  there.  Thymbra  moat  not  be 
oonfoooded  with  Th3rmbrittni,  a  populous  cit  y  mentioned  in 
the  march  of  the  younger  Cyrua,  from  Saraia  to  Canaza, 
aad  which  haa  been  mistaken  by  tyAnville  for  the  Thymbra 
in  Jhe  text,  Thymbrium  lay  not  ven|r  far  to  the  N.  W.  of 
Iconium,  and  ia  aupposed  by  Kinnier  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Ak-Shehr,  or  the  White  Citv.1 

*  Vol  vi  of  the  Memohrs  of  the  Aoademy  ef  BaOes 
Lettres,  p.  638l 
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HIBTORY  OF  CYKUSL 


Md  by  pnttiiig  togedkBc  serenl  fcftttered  pMMees  of 
S^opnon,  Uu>t  author  having  omitted  tne  material 
ciicomttance  of  acquainting  ua  precisely  with  their 
Bombers  |  which  appears  surprismg  in  a  man  so  ez« 
peit  in  military  affairs  as  that  historian  was. 

Cyrus's  army  amounted  in  the  whole  to  196,000 
men.  horse  and  fisoC  Of  these  there  were  70,000  na- 
tiYe  Persians,  vu.  10,000  cuirassiers  of  horse,  30,000 
euirassiers  of  £ooU  20,000  pikemen,  and  20,000  hght 
avmed  soldiers.  The  rest  of  the  army,  to  the  number 
of  126,000  men,  consisted  of  96,000  Median.  Arme- 
Bian,  and  Arabian  horse,  and  100,000  foot  of  tne  same 
nation. 

Besides  these  troops,*  Cyrus  had  300  chariots  of 
war,  aimed  mth  scyUies,  esich  chariot  drawn  by  fiour 
horses  abreast,  covered  with  trappingp  that  were  ar- 
row-proof; as  were  also  the  hemes  of  the  Pendan 
cuirassiers. 

He  had  likewise  ordered  a  great  number  of  chariots 
to  be  made  of  a  larger  size,*  upon  each  of  which  was 
placed  a  tower,  of  uM>ut  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
m  which  were  lodged  twenty  archers.  Each  chaiiot 
was  drawn  upon  wheels  by  sixteen  oxen  yoked 
abreast 

There  was  moreover  a  considerable  number  of  ca- 
mels,' upon  each  of  which  were  two  Arabian  archers, 
back  to  back ;  so  thai  one  looked  towaids  the  bead, 
and  the  other  towards  the  tail  of  the  camel 

Croesus's  army  was  above  twice  as  numerous  as 
that  of  Cyrus,'*  amounting  in  all  to  420,000  men,  of 
which  60,000  were  cavauy.  The  troops  consisted 
cfaieOy  of  Babylonians,  Lydians,  Phnrgians,  Cappa- 
docians,  of  the  nations  about  the  Hellespont,  and  of 
Egyptians,  to  the  number  of  360,000  men.  The 
Egyptians  alone  made  a  body  of  120,000.  They  had 
b£klen,  that  covered  them  from  head  to  foot,  veiy 
long  pikes,  snd  short  swords,  but  ver^  broad.  The 
vest  of  the  army  was  made  up  of  Phcsnicians  Cyprians, 
Cilicians,  Lycaonians,  Papmagonians,  Thracians,and 
lonians. 

Croesus's  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle  in  one 
fine,*  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry  on 
Ihe  two  wings.  All  his  troops,  both  foot  and  horse, 
were  thiity  men  deep:  but  the  Ecirptians,  who,  as 
we  have  taken  notice,  were  120,000  m  number,  and 
who  were  the  prindpal  strength  of  Cnnsos's  infimtiy. 
in  the  centre  of  wbich  they  were  posted,  were  divided 
into  twelve  large  bodies,  or  square  battalions,  of 
10,000  men  each,  which  had  100  men  in  the  front, 
And  as  many  in  depth,  with  an  interval  between  every 
battalion,  that  they  might  act  and  6ght  independent 
«f,  and  without  interfering  with,  one  another.  Croesus 
would  gladly  have  peisuaded  them  to  range  them- 
aelves  in  less  depth,  that  they  might  make  me  wider 
fiont  The  armies  were  in  an  immense  plain,  which 
gave  room  for  the  extencting  of  their  wins9  to  right 
«nd  left :  and  the  design  of  Croesus,  upon  wnich  alone 
be  founded  bis  hopes  of  victory,  was  to  surround  and 
hem  in  the  enemy's  army.  But  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  the  Egyptians  to  change  the  order  of  battle  to 
vniich  they  nad  been  accustomed.  His  army,  as  it 
was  thus  drawn  out  into  one  line,  took  up  near  forty 
«tadia,  or  five  miles  in  length. 

Araspes,  who  under  the  pretence  of  discontent  had 
retired  to  Croesus's  army,  and  had  had  particular  or- 
ders from  Cyrus  to  observe  well  the  manner  of  th%t 
general's  ranging  hSs  troops,  returned  to  the  Persian 
camp  the  day  before  the  battle.  Cyrus,  in  drawing 
«ip  his  aimy,  governed  himself  by  me  disposition  ti 
the  enemy,  ofwhich  that  young  Median  nobleman 
bad  given  him  an  exact  account 


The  Persian  troops  bad  been  generally  used  to 
engage  four-and-twenty  men  in  depth,  *  but  Cyrus 
tfhou^t  fit  to  change  tluU  disposition.    It  was  neces- 
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saiy  ibr  him  to  form  as  wide  a  fifont  as  posable,  with- 
out too  much  weakening  his  battalions,  to  prrrcnt  his 
ai(|piy's  being  inclosed  and  hemmed  in.  £us  in&ntry 
was  excellent,  and  most  advantageously  aimed  with 
cuirasses,  partisans,  battle-axes,  and  swords;  and 
provided  they  could  jom  the  enemy  in  dose  fidht, 
there  was  little  resaon  to  believe  that  the  Lydian  bat 
talions,  that  were  aimed  only  with  light  bucklers  and 

£yeUns,  could  mpport  the  charge.  Cyrus  tharalbre 
inned  the  files  or  nis  infantry  one  half,  and  ranged 
them  only  twelve  men  deq>.  The  cavaliy  was  drawn 
out  on  the  two  wings,  the  right  oommanoed  by  Chiy* 
santaa,  and  the  left  by  Hystaspes.  The  whole  front 
of  the  aimy  took  up  but  thirtjr-two  stadia,  or  four  miles 
in  extent;  and.consefjnently  was  at  each  end  near 
four  stadia,  or  half  a  mile  short  of  the  enemy's  front 

Behind  the  first  tine,  at  a  little  distanoe,  Cyms 
daced  the  spearmen,  and  behind  them  the  arcbeia. 
poth  the  one  and  the  other  were  covered  by  soldiers 
in  their  front,  over  whose  head  they  could  mng  their 
javelins  and  shoot  their  arrows  at  tne  enemy. 

Behind  all  these  he  formed  another  line,  to  servo  Cot 
the  rear,  which  consisted  of  the  flower  of  his  army. 
Their  business  was  to  have  their  eyes  upon  thoae  that 
were  placed  befixe  than,  to  encourage  those  that  did 
their  duty,  to  sustain  and  threaten  those  that  gave  way, 
and  even  to  kill  tiioae  as  traitors  that  flea;  by  that 
means  to  keep  the  cowards  in  awe,  and  make  them 
have  as  great  a  terror  of  the  troops  in  the  rear,  as  they 
could  possibly  have  of  the  enemy. 

Behind  the  army  were  placed  those  moving  towers 
which  I  have  alresidy  described.  These  formed  a  line 
equal  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  army,  and  did  not 
only  serve  to  axmoy  the  enemy  by  the  perpetual  die- 
charges  of  the  arcners  that  were  in  them,  but  might 
likewise  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  moveable  forts, 
or  redoubts,  under  which  the  Persian  troops  might 
rally,  in  ease  they  were  broken  and  puahed  by  the 
enemy. 

Just  behind  these  towers  were  two  other  lines, 
which  also  were  parallel  and  equal  to  the  front  of  the 
army ;  the  one  was  formed  of  the  baggage,  and  the 
other  of  the  chariots  which  csnied  the  women,  and 
such  other  persons  as  were  unfit  for  servioa. 

To  dose  all  these  lines,*  and  to  secure  then  from 
the  insults  of  the  enemy,  Cyrus  placed  in  the  rear  of 
all  2000  infantry,  2000  horse,  and  the  troop  of  cameb, 
which  was  pretty  numerous. 

Cyrus's  acsign  in  forming  two  lines  of  the  baggage, 
&c  wae  not  oiuy  to  make  his  army  appear  more  nu- 
merous than  it  really  was,  but  likewise  to  oblige  the 
enemy,  in  case  they  were  resolved  to  sunound  him, 
as  he  knew  they  intended,  to  make  the  longer  circuit, 
and  consequently  to  weaken  their  line,  by  stretching 
it  out  so  &r. 

We  have  still  the  Persian  chariots  of  war  armed 
with  scythes  to  speak  of  These  were  divided  into 
three  bodies,  of  ICK)  each.  One  of  these  bodies,  com- 
manded by  Abrad&tes,  king  of  Susiana,  was  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  the  other  two  upon  the 
two  flanks  of  the  army. 

Such  was  the  order  of  battle  in  the  two  armies  es 
they  were  drawn  out  and  disposed  the  day  belore  tlM 
engagement 

The  next  day,  very  early  in  the  moming,*  Gyms 
made  a  sacrifice,  during  which  time  his  army  took  « 
little  refreshment ;  and  the  soldiers,  after  having  o& 
fered  their  libations  to  the  gods,  put  on  their  armour. 
Never  was  sight  more  beautiiiu  and  magnificent  t 
coat-armours,  cuirasses,  bucklers,  helmets,  one  could 
not  tell  which  to  admire  most :  men  and  horses  all 
finely  equipped,  and  glittering  in  brass  and  scarlet 

When  Abradates  was  just  gomg  to  fnt  on  his 
ooirass^'  which  was  only  of  quilted  linen,  aooordii&c 
to  the  fashion  of  his  country,  his  wife,  Panthea,  camtt 
and  presented  him  with  a  helmet,  bracers,  and  brmc»» 
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plaited  at  the  bottom,  and  with  a  purple-coloored 

plume  of  feathers.  She  nad  got  all  this  annonr  prepared 

without  her  husband's  knowledge,  that  her  pretfint 

mi^t  be  more  agreeable  firom  sorprise.    In  spite  of 

allMf  endeaToors  to  the  contrary,  when  she  dressed 

bha  in  diis  armour,  she  could  not  refrain  from  shed* 

ding  tears.    But  notwithstanding  her  tenderness  for 

him,  die  exhorted  him  to  die  with  sword  in  hand, 

nther  than  not  signalize  himself  in  a  manner  suitable 

to  hii  birthy  and  the  idea  she  had  endeayoured  to  give 

Cyras  of  his  gallantry  and  worth.    Our  oU^ofSni^ 

mjB  she,  to  that  pHnee  are  h^finUiiif  greaL    I  wn  kU 

vritoner,  and  at  mch  was  datined  for  him  ;  M  when 

I  cam  into  hU  handi,  I  wot  neither  used  like  a  cspftve, 

norhad  ofiy  dUhonourahle  conditions  imposed  on  me  far 

wf  freedooL    He  treated  me  naif  I  had  been  his  own 

hntkei*s  w^fe  ;  and  in  retmn  I  assured  him  you  would 

he  eapahU  of  aeknowUdHng  such  extnurdinarjf  good- 

« MM.— 0  Jupiter !  cried  Abradates,  lifting  np  his  eyes 

towards  heaven,  frantf  that  on  this  occasion  I  may  op' 

prove  wtysetf  a  hunand  worthy  of  PantheOj  and  a  Mend 

worthy  of  so  generous  a  benefactor !    Having  said  thi% 

he  mounted  his  chariot    Panthea,  not  bemg  able  to 

embrace  him  any  longer,  kissed  the  chariot  he  rode 

in  ,*  and  when  she  had  pursued  him  with  her  eyes  as 

&r  as  she  possibly  could,  she  retired. 

As  soon  as  Cyrus  had  finished  his  sacrifice,^  gi^an 
his  officers  the  necessary  orders  and  instructions  for 
the  battle,  and  put  them  in  mind  of  paying  the  ho- 
mage that  is  due  to  the  gods,  everv  man  went  to  Us 
post  Some  of  his  officers^  brought  him  wine  and 
Tietuals : '  he  ate  a  little  without  sitting  down,  and 
caused  the  rest  to  be  distributed  amongst  those  that 
were  about  him.  He  took  a  little  wine  likewise; 
tod  poured  out  a  part  of  it,  as  an  oflering  to  the  gods, 
before  he  drank ;  and  all  the  company  followeid  his 
example.  Alter  this  he  pray^  ^g^in  to  the  god  of 
his  fathers,  desiring  he  would  please  to  be  his  guide, 
and  come  to  his  assistance;  tie  then  mounted  his 
horse,  and  commanded  them  all  to  follow  him. 

As  he  wee  considering  on  which  side  he  should  di- 
rect his  march,  he  hesrd  a  clap  of  thunder  on  the 
light,  and  cried  out.  Sovereign  Jupiter,  wefoUow  thee,^ 
And  that  instant  he  set  forwards,  haying  Chrysantas 
QQ  his  right,  w1k»  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
horse,  and  Arsamas  on  his  left,  who  commanded  the 
foot  He  warned  them  above  all  things  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  royal  standard,  and  to  advance  equally 
b  a  fine.  The  standard  was  a  golden  eagle  at  the 
end  of  a  pike,  with  its  wings  stretched  out;  and  the 
same  was  ever  after  used  by  the  kings  of  Persia.  He 
made  his  troops  halt  three  times  bobre  they  arrived 
at  the  enemy's  army ;  and  after  having  marched  about 
twenty  stacuay  or  two  miles  and  a  hS£f  they  came  in 
view  of  them. 

When  the  two  armies  were  within  sight  of  each 
other,  and  the  enemies  had  observed  how  much  their 
front  exceeded  diat  of  Gyrus,  they  made  the  centre 
of  their  army  halt,  whilst  the  two  wings  advanced 
ptojecCmg  to  the  right  and  left,  with  &a\gn  to  en- 
close Cyms's  army,  and  to  be^  their  attack  on 
everv  st<M  at  ^e  same  Ume.  This  movement  did  not 
It  au  alarm  CTms^  because  he  expected  it  Having 
given  the  vrora  for  rallying  the  troops,  Jupiter  leader 
eitf  proteetar,  he  left  his  right  win»,  promising  to  re- 
join them  imnaediately  and  help  utem  to  conquer,  if 
It  was  the  will  of  the  gods. 

He  rode  through  all  the  ranks,  to  give  his  orders, 
•od  to  encouFa^  the  soldiers  ;^  and  he,  vriio  on  all 
other  occasions  was  so  modest,  and  so  far  from  the 
least  air  of  ostentation,  was  now  full  of  a  noble  confi- 
dence, and  spoke  as  if  he  was  assured  of  victoiT :  Fiol- 
hw  me,  eamfudea,  says  he,  the  tielary  is  eertabJa  ours : 
tie  gods  are  ,^  MS.  He  observed  that  many  of  his  ofl^ 
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eers,  and  even  Abradates  himself,  were  uneasy  at  the 
movement,  which  the  two  wings  of  the  Lydian  army 
made,  in  order  to  attack  them  on  the  two  flanks : 
Those  troops  alarm  you,  says  he ;  beHeoe  me,  those  are 
the  very  troops  that  will  he  the  first  routed ;  and  to  you^ 
Jibradates,  J  gioethat  as  a  sinal  rf  iks  time  whm  you 
are  to  /oK  upon  (he  enemy  wuh  your  chariots.  In  fact, 
the  event  happened  just  as  Cyrus  had  foretold  Al- 
ter Cyrus  hsd  given  such  orders  as  he  thought  neoes* 
sary  every  where,  he  letomed  to  the  right  wing  of  hit 
aimy. 

When  the  two  detached  bodies  of  the  Lydian 
troops  were  sufficiently  extended,*  Croesus  gave  the 
sig^nal  to  the  main  body,  to  march  up  directly  to  the 
front  of  the  Persian  army,  whilst  the  two  wings,  that 
were  wheeling  round  upon  their  flanks,  advanced  on 
each  side ;  so  that  Cyrus's  army  was  enclosed  on 
three  sides,  as  if  it  had  three  great  armies  to  engage 
with ;  and  as  Xenophon  says,  looked  like  a  smah 
square  drawn  within  a  great  one. 

In  an  instant,  on  the  first  signal  C  jrus  gave,  his 
troops  faced  about  on  everf  side,  keeping  a  profound 
silence  in  expectation  of  the  event  The  pnnoe  now 
thought  it  time  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle.  The 
whofo  army  answered  to  it  vrith  loud  shouts,  and  in« 
vocations  of  the  god  of  war.  Then  Cyrus,  at  the 
head  of  some  troops  of  horse,  briskly  followed  by  a 
body  of  foot,  fell  immediately  upon  the  enemy's 
forces  diat  were  marching  to  attack  the  right  of  nis 
army  in  flank  :  and  having  attacked  them  m  flank, 
as  they  intended  to  do  him,  put  them  into  great  dis- 
order. The  chariots  then  driving  ftiriously  upon  tiie 
Lydians,  completed  their  defeat 

In  the  same  moment,  the  troops  of  the  left  flank, 
knowing  by  the  noise  that  Cyrus  had  begun  the  battle 
on  the  right,  advanced  to  the  enemy.  And  imme- 
diately the  squa  ron  of  camels  was  made  to  advance 
likewise,  as  Cyrus  had  ordered.  The  enemy's  cavalry 
did  not  expect  this ;  and  their  horses  at  a  distance, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  were  sensible  of  the  approach  of 
those  animala  (for  bones  cannot  endure  the  smell  of 
oamels),  began  to  snort  and  pianee,  to  run  foul  upon, 
and  overturn,  one  another,  tmovring  their  riders,  and 
treading  them  under  their  feet  whilst  they  were  m 
tfab  confusion  a  sswll  body  of  hone,  commanded  by 
Artageses,  pushed  them  veiy  warmly,  to  prevent 
them  firora  rallyhi^;  and  the  chariots  armed  with 
scythes  &llmg  furiously  upon  them,  they  were  en- 
tirely routed  with  a  drc«dfiil  slaughter. 

This  being  the  signal  which  Cvrus  had  given  Abm^ 
dates  for  attacking  Uie  front  of  the  enemas  army,  he 
drove  like  lightning  upon  them  with  all  his  dianots.* 
Their  first  ranks  were  not  able  to  stand  so  violent  a 
cfaaige,  but  gave  way,  and  were  dispersed.  Hsvbg 
broken  and  overthrown  them,  Abraoates  cane  up  te 
the  Egyptian  battalions,  whieh  being  covered  vritii 
thsir  bnoden,  and  marohing  in  audi  aose  wrder  that 
their  chariolB  had  not  room  to  pierce  amongst  them, 

Svehim  much  more  trouble,  and  would  not  have 
en  broken,  but  for  the  vioienoe  of  the  horses  that 
trod  upon  them,  it  vras  a  most  dreadfiil  spectacle  te 
sse  Che  heaps  of  men  and  horses ;  overturned  chariots, 
broken  arms,  and  all  the  direful  eflbcts  of  the  sharp 
scythes,  which  cut  every  thing  in  pieces  tiiat  came  in 
their  way.  But  Abradatee's  chanot  having  the  mis* 
fortune  to  be  « vet  turned,  he  and  his  men  were  killed, 
afterthey  had  rignaliaed  their  valour  in  an  extraonh* 
nary  manner.  Tne  Egyptians  then  marching  fuiwaida 
in  dose  order,  and  covered  with  their  bucklen, 
obliged  the  Penian  infonti^  to  give  way,  and  drove 
them  beyond  their  fourth  hne,  as  fkr  as  to  their  ms^ 
cUnee.  Thsre  the  Egyptians  met  a  fresh  storm  of 
arrows  and  javelins,  that  were  poured  upon  tfaeb 
heads  from  tm  moving  towers ;  aim  the  battalions  ef 
(he  Persian  rear>goaid  advancing  sword  in  hand^ 
hindered  their  aroMrs  and  spesrmen  from  retreating 
any  farther,  and  obliged  than  to  return  to  tiie  charge. 
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Cvnif  in  tha  meaa  timt  havini^  pot  both  the  hone  | 
and  foot  to  flight  on  the  left  of  the  Egyptians,  did  not 
lose  time  in  pursuing  the  fu^tivesT  But,  pushing 
on  directly  to  the  centre,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find  his  Persian  troops  had  been  forced  to  give  way ; 
and  rightly  judging,  that  the  only  means  to  prevent  tne 
Egyptians  from  earning  farther  ground,  would  be  to 
attack  them  behind,  he  did  so,  and  fell  upon  their 
rear :  the  cavalry  came  up  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
enemy  was  pushed  with  great  fury.  The  Egyptians, 
being  attacked  on  all  sides,  faced  about  every  way, 
and  defended  themselves  with  wonderful  bravery. 
Cyrus  himself  was  in  i^reat  danger  ^  his  horse,  which 
a  soldier  had  stabbed  m  the  belly,  sinking  under  him, 
he  fell  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Here  was  an  op- 
portunity, says  Xenophon,  of  seeing  how  important  it 
IS  for  a  commander  to  have  the  afiection  of  his  soldiers. 
Officers  and  men,  eq^ually  alarmed  at  the  danger  in 
which  they  saw  their  leader,  ran  headlon'  into  the 
thick  forest  of  pikes,  to  rescue  and  save  nim.  He 
quickly  mountea  another  horse,  and  the  battle  became 
more  bloody  than  ever.  At  length  Cyrus,  admiring 
the  valour  of  the  Egyptians,  ana  being  concerned  to 
see  such  brave  men  perish,  offered  them  honourable 
conditions,  if  thejr  would  surrender,  letting  them 
know,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  their  allies  had  aban- 
doned them.  The  Egyptians  accepted  the  conditions ; 
and,  as  they  prided  themselves  no  less  upon  their  fido- 
lity  than  on  toeir  courage,  they  stipulated,  that  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  carry  arms  against  CroBsus, 
in  whose  service  they  had  been  en^ged.  From 
thenceforward  they  served  in  the  Persian  almy  with 
inviolable  fidelity. 

Xenophon  observes,*  that  Cyrus  gave  them  the 
^fities  of  Larissa,  and  Cyllene,  near  CUmae,  upon  the 
sea^«oast,  as  also  other  mland  places,  which  were  in- 
habited by  their  descendants  even  in  hb  time ;  and  he 
adds,  that  these  places,  were  called  the  cities  of  the 
Egyptians.  This  obseiration  of  Xenopbon's,  as  also 
many  others  in  several  parts  of  his  Cyropiedia,  in 
order  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  advances,  show 
plainly  tnat  he  meant  that  work  as  a  true  history  of 
Cyrus,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  main  substance  of 
it,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  facts  and  transactions. 
This  judicious  reflection  M onmeur  Freret  makes  up- 
on this  passage. 

The  battle  lasted  till  evening.'  Crcssus  retreated, 
as  fast  as  he  could,  with  his  troops  to  Sardis.  The 
other  nations,  in  like  manner,  that  very  night  directed 
their  course,  each  to  their  own  country,  and  made  as 
long  marches  as  they  possibly  could.  The  conquer- 
ors, after  they  had  eaten  something,  and  posted  the 
guards,  went  to  rest 

In  describing  this  battle,  I  have  endeavoured  ex- 
actly to  follow  the  Qreek  text  of  Xenophon,  the  Latin 
translation  of  which  is  not  always  faithful.  Some 
miUtaiy  men,  to  whom  I  have  communicated  this  de- 
scription, find  a  defect  in  the  manner  in  which  Cjmis 
drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle ;  as  he  placed 
no  troops  to  cover  his  flanks,  to  sustain  his  aimed 
cbarioCs,  and  to  oppose  the  two  bodies  of  troops 
which  Croesus  had  detached  to  fall  upon  the  flanks  of 
Cyrus**  army.  It  is  possible  such  a  circumstance 
might  have  escaped  Xenophon  in  describing  tli^ 
battle. 

It  is  aUowed,  that  Cyrus's  victoiy  was  chiefly  owing 
to  his  Persian  cavalry,^  which  was  a  new  establish- 
meli^  and  entirely  the  fivit  of  that  prince's  care  and 
activity  in  forming  his  people,  and  perfecting  them  in 
a  part  of  the  military  art,  of  which,  till  his  time,  they 
had  been  utteriy  ignorant.  The  chariots  armed  widb 
icythes  did  ^ood  service,  and  the  use  of  them  was 
ever  after  retamed  by  the  Persians.  The  oam^,  too, 
were  not  unserviceable  in  this  battle,  though  Xeno- 
phon makes  no  grsat  account  of  them ;  and  observes 
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that  in  his  tune  they  made  no  oAher  nse  for  them  than 
for  carrying  the  baggage. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  write  a  pane^jxic  upon  C^ 
ms,  or  to  magnify  his  merit  It  is  sumcient  to  take 
notice,  that  in  this  afiair  we  see  all  the  Qualities  of  a 
great  general  shine  out  in  him.  Before  tne  battle,  an 
admirable  sagacity  and  foresight  in  discovering  and 
disconcerting  the  enemy's  measures ;  an  infinite  exact* 
ness  in  the  detail  of  affairs,  in  taking  cpire  that  his 
army  should  be  provided  with  every  thing  necessary, 
and  all  his  orders  punctually  executed  at  the  times 
fixed ;  a  wonderful  application  to  gain  the  hearts  of 
his  soldiers,  and  to  inspire  them  wim  confidence  and 
ardour:  in  the  heat  of^ action,  what  a  spirit  and  ac-' 
tivity^  what  a  presence  of  mind' in  givmg  orders  as 
occasion  requires ;  what  courage  ana  intrepidity,  and 
at  the  same  time  what  humanity  towards  tne  enemy, 
whose  valour  he  respects,  and  whose  blood  he  is  im» 
willing  to  shed  1  We  shall  soon  see  what  use  he 
made  of  his  victory. 

But  what  appears  to  me  still  more  remarkable,  and 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  all  the  rest,  is  the 
constant  care  he  took,  on  all  occasions,  to  pay  that 
homage  and  worship  to  the  Deity,  which  he  thotigKt 
belonged  to  him.  Doubtless  the  reader  has  been  aur- 
prisedto  see,  in  the  relation  I  have  given  of  this  battle, 
now  many  times  Cyrus,  in  sight  of  all  his  army, 
makes  mention  of  the  gods,  offers  sacrifices  and  hba- 
tions  to  them,  addresses  himself  to  them,  and  implores 
their  succour  and  protection.  But  in  this  I  have  add- 
ed nothing  to  the  original  text  of  the  historian,  who 
was  also  a  military  man  himself  and  who  thought  it 
no  dishonour  to  himself  or  his  profession  to  relate 
these  particular  circumstances.  What  a  shame,  then, 
and  a  reproach  would  it  be  to  a  Christian  dficer  or 
general,  if  on  a  day  of  battle  he  should  blush  to  ap> 
pear  as  religious  and  devout  as  a  pami  prince ;  and 
if  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  annies  whom  he  ao 
knowledges  as  such,  should  make  a  less  im{H«S8ioa 
upon  his  mind,  than  respect  for  the  false  deities  of 
pa^mism  did  upon  the  mind  of  Cyrus ! 

As  for  CroBSUs,  he  makes  no  gieat  figure  in  this  ac- 
tion ;  not  one  word  is  said  of  liim  in  the  whole  ei^ 
gagement  But  that  profound  silence  which  Xeno- 
phon observes  with  regard  to  him,  seems,  in  my 
opinion,  to  imply  a  great  deal,  and  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  a  man  may  be  a  powerful  prince,  or  a  rich, 
potentate,  without  being  a  g^eat  warrior. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  camp  o£  the  Pendans.* 
It  is  easy  to  imadne  what  must  be  the  afliiction  and 
distress  of  Panthea,  when  the  news  was  brought  her 
of  Abradates's  death.  Having  caused  his  body  to  be 
brought  to  her,  and  leaning  her  head  upon  her  knees. 
quite  out  of  her  senses,  wiUi  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed 
upon  the  melancholy  object,  she  tlioug^tof  nothing 
but  feeding  her  grief  and  indulging  her  misery  with 
the  sight  of  that  dismal  and  bl^dy  spectai^e.  Cyrus 
being  told  what  a  condition  she  was  in,  ran  immedi- 
ately to  her,  sympathised  with  her  affliction,  aiid  be- 
wailed her  unhappy  fate  with  tears  of  compassion, 
doing  all  diat  he  possibly  could  to  give  her  eomfoctp 
and  ordering  extraordinary  honours  to  be  shown  to 
the  brave  deceased  Abradates.  ,But  no  sooner  was 
Cyrus  retired,  than  Panthea,  overpowered  with  grief^ 
stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger,  and  fell  dead  upon  the 
body  of  her  husband.  They  were  both  buried  in  one 
common  grave  upon  the  very  spot,  and  a  moniunent 
was  erected  for  them,  which  was  atandmg  in  the  time 
of  Xenophdn. 

SECTION    VI. — THE    TAKING    OF    lAKOU    JUHD    OF 

caocsus. 

Thb  next  day  in  the  morning  Cyras  marched 
towards  Sardis.*'*'  If  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  Cub- 

•  Cyrop.  1.  vii.  p.  184—186.    •  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  78-«4. 

*  [This  city,  famous  as  b«ing  the  capital  of  the  unfbrtu. 
nate  Cronus,  and  afterwards  of  the  Persian  provinces  of 
Asia  Mioor,  and  still  note  csMirated  ia  alter  agea  as 
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fM  did  not  toagiiie  tiail  Cymi  ktanM  to  shut  him 
np  m  the  city,  and  therafore  marched  out  with  hii 
forces  to  meet  him,  imd  to  sive  him  battle.    Acoord- 
mg  to  the  historian,  the  Lymans  were  the  bnTest  and 
moft  waifike  people  of  Asuu    Their  principal  streneth 
<onni«ted  in  tneir  caTslrr.    Cyras,  in  enter  to  render 
that  the  less  serviceable  to  them,  made  his  camels 
advance  first,  of  which  animals  the  horse  could  en- 
dure neither  the  sight  nor  the  smell,  and  therefore 
immediatdy  retired  on  their  approach.    Upon  which 
the  riders  dismounted,  and  came  to  the  engagement 
on  foot,  which  was  Terr  obstinately  maintained  on 
both  aides ;  but  at  length  the  Lydians  save  way,  and 
were  forced  to  retreat  into  the  city  j'^  which  Cyrus 
quickly  besieged,  causing  his  engines  to  be  levelled 
against  the  walls,  and  his  scaling-ladders  to  be  pre- 
pared, aa  if  be  intended  to  attaoi  it  by  stoim.    But 
whilst  he  was  amusinn  the  becaeged  with  these  pre- 
paratioiie,  the  night  (bllowing  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  citadel,  by  a  private  way  that  led  thereto,  which 
he  was  informed  of  by  a  Persian  slave,  who  bad  been 
a  servant  to  the  governor  of  that  place.    At  break  of 
day  he  entered  the  city,  where  he  met  with  no  resist- 
ance.   Hin  first  care  was  to  preserve  it  from  beine 
plundered  j  for  he  perceived  the  Chaldeans  had  quitted 
their  ranks,  and  already  be^n  to  disperse  themselves 
in  all  quarters.    To  stop  me  rapacious  hands  of  fo- 
reign aoldiers,  and  tie  toem  as  it  were  by  a  sinsle 
command,  in  a  city  so  abounding  with  riches  as  Saidis 
was^  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done  but  by  so  singular  an 
aothority  as  Cyrus  had  over  his  army.  He  gave  all  the 
citizens    to  understand   that  their  lives  diould  be 
spared,  aJid  neither  their  wives  nor  children  touched, 
novided  Chey  brought  him  all  their  gold  and  silver. 
This  condition  they  readily  complied  with ;  andCrm- 
sua  himaeUI  whom  Cyrils  bad  ordered  to  be  conducted 
to  him»  aet  them  an  example,  by  delivering  up  all  lus 
richee  and  treasures  to  the  conqueror. 

When  Cyras  had  given  all  necessfoy  orders  con- 
cerning the  cily,*  he  had  a  private  oonvereation  with 
the  king,  of  whom  he  asked  among  other  thmgs,  what 
he  now  thought  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  of  the 
answers  given  by  the  god  that  presided  there,  for 
whom  it  was  said,  he  had  alwm  a  great  regard? 
Cnssus  first  acknowledged,  that  he  had  justly  incur- 
red the  indignation  of  mat  god,  for  having  shown  a 
distrust  of  the  troth  of  his  answers,  and  for  having^  pot 
him  to  the  trial  by  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  question ; 
and  then  declared,  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
still  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  him ;  so  that  having 
consulted  him,  to  know  what  he  should  do  in  order  to 
lead  a  happy  life,  the  oracle  had  given  him  an  answer, 
which  implied  in  substance,  that  he  should  enjoy  a 
perfect  and  lasting  happiness  when  he  once  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  himself.  JFbr  tornU  df  thii  kiufw 
Udgt,  continued  he,  end  helimng  myself,  through  the 
€xc€9n9€  prtdses  that  were  lamBhed  upon  flu,  to  be  jome- 
thing  very  difftrent  firm  what  I  am,  I  aceepUd  the  title 
ofgeneraUtsimo  of  the  whole  army,  and  vnadvitedly  «n- 
g^d  in  a  war  Mgamtt  a  ]^rinee  i^finitdy  my  superior  m 
stf  respecU.  Bui  now  that  lam  insinteted  6y  my  defeat, 
and  beghi  io  know  myself,  I  believe  I  am  gmng  to  begmto 
be  happy;  and  ifyouprooefaeourableto  me  (for  myfiite 
is  in  your  hands,)  J  shall  certainly  be  so.  Cyras  touched 
with  compassion  at  the  misfortune  of  the  king,  who 
was  fiillen  in  a  moment  from  so  great  an  elevatioiK 
and  admiring  his  equanimity  under  such  a  reyerse  of 
foitniie,  treated  him  with  a  great  deal  of  clemency  and 
lundnessy  suffering  him  to  enjoy  both  the  title  and 
authority  of  kine,  under  the  restnction  of  not  having 
the  power  to  make  war ;  that  is  to  say,  he  discharged 

oT  the  Seven  Apocalyptic  Churches,  is  now  a  miserable 
riliA{[e  called  SarL  As  Uie  place,  however,  is  a  Blatiou  of 
the  caravans  cominff  (torn  Persia  to  Smyrna,  it  has  a  large 
khan  bmit  in  it  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  ife 
pre5:ent  inhabitaats  are  mostly  shepherds^  who  tend  their 
Bomeroue  flocks  and  herds  which  feed  m  ihe  spaeioos 
alaina.1 
^  Cyrop.  1.  yu.  p.  190.  *  Ibid.  p.  181-184, 


him  (as  Ctmsus  acknowledged  himself)  Irom  aD  ths 
burdensome  part  of  regal  power,  and  truly  enabled  him 
to  lead  a  happy  life,  exempt  from  all  care  and  disquiet. 
From  thencerorward  he  took  him  with  him  in  all  his 
expeditions,  either  out  of  esteem  for  him,  or  to  have 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  or  out  of  policy,  and  to  be 
the  more  secure  of  his  person. 

Herodotus,  and  oth^  writers  after  ham,  lelate  this 
stoiy  with  the  addition  of  some  very  remarkable  cii^ 
cumstances,  which  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
mention,  notwithstanding  they  seem  to  be  much  mors 
wonderlul  than  trae.  * 

I  have  already  observed,*  that  the  only  son  Crcesos 
had  Uvins  was  dumb.  This  young  prince  seeins  a 
soldser,  when  the  city  was  taken,  r^y  to  ?iv»  Uis 
kinff,  whom  he  did  not  know,  a  stroke  upon  uie  head 
with  his  scimitar,  made  such  a  violent  effort  and  strug- 
gle, out  of  fear  and  tenderness  for  the  life  of  his  father, 
Uiat  he  broke  the  string  of  his  tongue,  and  cried  out, 
Soldier,  spare  the  Hfe  ofCrasus, 

Croesus  being  a  prisoner,  was  condemned  by  the 
conqueror  to  be  burnt  alive.^  Accordingly,  the  fime- 
ral  inle  was  prepared,  and  that  unhappy  prince,  benig 
laid  thereon,  and  just  upon  the  point  of  execution,  re- 
collecting the  conversation  he  had  formerly  had  with 
Sdon,*  was  wofiilly  convinced  of  the  trath  of  that 
philosopher's  admonition,  and  in  remembrance  thereof, 
cried  aloud  three  times,  Sofen/  Solon!  Solon  I  Cyrus, 
who)  with  the  chief  officers  of  his  court,  was  present 
at  this  spectacle,  was  curious  to  know  why  Uroesus 
pronounced  that  celebrated  philosopher's  name  with 
so  much  vehemence  in  this  extremity.  Being  told  the 
reason,  and  reflecting  upon  the  uncertain  state  of  all 
sublunary  things,  he  was  touched  with  commisera- 
tion at  the  prince's  misfortune,  caused  him  to  be  taken 
from  the  pile,  and  treated  him  aflerwards,  as  long  as 
he  lired,  with  honour  and  respect  Thus  had  Solon 
the  glory  *  with  one  single  word,  to  save  the  life  of  one 
king,  and  give  a  wholesome  lesson  of  instraction  to 
another. 

Two  answers  in  particular,  given  by  the  Delphic 
oracl^  had  induced  urcesus  to  engage  in  the  war  wnich 
proyed  so  fktal  to  him.  The  one  was,  that  he  was  to 
befieve  himself  in  danger  when  the  Modes  should  have 
a  mule  to  reisn  over  them:  the  other,  that  when  he 
should  pass  the  river  Halys,  to  make  war  against  the 
Modes,  he  would  destroy  a  mighty  empire.  From  the 
first  of  these  oracular  answers lieconciuded,  consider- 
ing the  impossibility  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  that  he 
baa  nothing  to  fear ;  and  from  the  second  he  conoeivcd 
hopes  of  subvertipg  the  empire  of  the  Modes.  When 
he  found  how  things  had  happened  quite  contmry  to 
his  expectations,  with  Cyrus's  leave  he  despatched 
messengers  to  Delphi,  with  orders  to  make  a  present 
to  the  ^od,  in  his  name,  of  a  golden  chain,  ana  at  the 
same  time  to  reproach  him  for  having  so  basely  de- 
ceived him  by  his  oracles,  notwithstanding  the  nom- 
beriess  presents  and  offerings  he  had  madehim.  The 
god  was  at  no  great  pains  to  justify  his  answers.  The 
mule  which  the  oracle  meant  was  Cyrus,  who  derived 
Us  extraction  from  two  different  nations,  being  a  Per- 
sian by  the  fiither's  side^  and  a  Mode  by  the  mother's ; 
and  as  to  the  great  empire  which  Croesus  was  to  over- 
throw, the  omcle  did  not  mean  that  of  the  Modes,  but 
his  own. 

It  was>by  such  fidse  and  deceitful  oracles,  that  the 
father  of  hes,  the  devil,  who  was  the  author  of  them, 
imposed  upon  mankind,  in  those  times  of  ignorance 
and  darkness,  always  giving  his  answers  to  those  that 
consulted  him,  in  such  ambi^ous  and  doubtful  terms, 
that,  let  the  event  be  what  it  would,  they  contained  « 
relatiye  meaning. 

When  the  people  of  Ionia  and  iBolia  were  apprised 


'  Herod.  1.  L  e.  85. 

'*  Ibid.  86— 91.    Plut  in  Solon. 

*  This  conversation  is  already  related. 

*  Kal  Uiav  hxn  i  Z^Xwv  hA  Uy^  rbr  ph  r^trar,  ria  II 
Mi6(«f«c  rflv  fisstXfsv.    Plut. 
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of  Cynv^  htemf  mAdxmA  tibe  Lydiuti*  tkey 
MifilwijBiadofa  to  him  at  Saiduy  to  dietire  ho  woold  le- 
ceive  them  as  hia  subjectB  upDo  the  same  c<MMlitioii0 
he  had  eranted  the  Lydians.  Cyras,  who  before  his 
victory  had  solicited  them  in  vain  to  embrace  his  puly, 
aad-was  then  in  a  condition  to  compel  them  to  it  by 
force,  answered  them  on!  jr  b^  a  fabfe  of  a  fishennan, 
who  havmg  played  npon  ms  pipe,  in  order  to  inake  the 
fish  eorae  to  nim,  in  vain,  found  there  was  no  way  to 
catch  them  but  by  throwing  his  net  into  the  water. 
Failing  in  their  hopes  of  soooeeding  Hiis  way.  thejf 
applied  to  the  Lalbdemonians,  and  demanded  their 
succour.  The  Lacedsmonians  thereupon  sent  depu- 
ties to  Cyrus,  to  let  him  know  that  they  woaM  not  suf- 
fer him  to  und#take  any  thing  against  the  Greeks. 
Cyrus  only  laughed  at  such  a  message,  and  warned 
tiiem  in  his  turn  to  take  care,  and  put  themsehes  in  a 
condition  to  defend  their  own  territories. 

The  nations  of  the  isles  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  Cyrus,  because  he  had  not  yet  sumlued  tne  Phc»- 
nicians,  and  the  Persians  had  no  shipping. 

ARTICLE  IL 
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Cynis  stayed  in  Asia  Minor,'  till  he  had  entirely  re- 
duced all  the  nations  that  inhabited  it  into  subjection, 
from  the  £gean  sea  to  the  river  Euphmtes.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Syria  and  Arabia,  which  he 
also  subjected.  After  which  he  entered  into  Assyria, 
and  advanced  towards  Bab]|jrlon,  the  only  city  oi  the 
east  that  stood  out  against  him. 

The  siege  of  this  mmortant  place  was  no  eas^  en- 
terprise. The  walls  oi  it  were  of  a  prodigious  height, 
and  appeared  to  be  inaccessible,  without  mentiomn|; 
tiie  immense  number  of  people  within  them  for  their 
defence.  Besides,  the  city  was  stored  with  all  sorts  of 
|>rovi8ion8  for  twenty  years.  However  these  difficul- 
ties did  not  discourage  Cyrus  from  pursuing  his  design : 
but,  despairms  to  take  the  place  by  storm  or  assault  he 
made  them  b^eve  his  design  was  to  reduce  it  by  &p 
mine.  To  which  end  he  caused  a  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion  to  be  dmwn  auite  round  the  city,  with  a  large  and 
deep  ditch ;  and,  tnat  his  troops  might  not  be  over^fa- 
tigued,  he  divided  his  army  into  twelve  bodies,  and 
assigned  each  of  them  its  month  for  guarding  the 
trenches.  The  besieged,  thinking  themselves  out  of 
all  dan^r,  by  reason  of  their  ram|MLrt8  and  mafiazines, 
usultea  Cyrus  from  the  top  of  their  walls,  and  laughed 
at  all  his  attempts,  and  all  the  trouble  he  gave  himself, 
as  so  much  unprofitable  labour. 

SECTION!. — ^PREDICTIONS  OF  THB  PRINCIPAL  CIRCUM- 
STANCES RELATING  TO  THE  SIEGE  AND  THE  TAKING 
OF  BABYLON,  AS  THET  ARE  SET  DOWN  Of  DIFFERENT 
PLACES  OF  THE  HOLT  SCRIPTURES. 

As  the  taking  of  Babvlon  is  one  of  the  groatest  events 
in  ancient  history,  and  as  the  principal  circomstances 
with  which  it  waa  attended  wero  foretold  in  the  Hol^ 
Scriptures  many  years  beforo  it  happened,  I  think  it 
not  improper,  before  I  five  an  account  of  what  the  pro- 
fane writers  say  of  it,  briefly  to  put  together  what  we 
find  upon  the  same  head  in  the  sacred  pa^es,  that  the 
reader  may  be  the  more  capable  of  companng  the  pre* 
dictiona  and  the  accomplishment  of  tbem  toother. 

L  The  PredietUm  of  the  Jetoith  Captioily  at  Babylaitj 
and  of  Ae  Tkne  of  Us  Duration, 

Gk>d  Almij^ty  was  pleased  not  only  to  cause  the 
eaptivity,  whieh  his  people  worn  to  mm&r  at  Babylon, 
to  be  foretold  a  long  time  before  it  came  to  pass,  but 
likewiBe  to  set  down  the  exact  number  of  yean  it  was 
to  last  The  term  he  fixed  for  it  was  seventy  years, 
after  which  he  promised  he  would  deliver  them,  by 
bringing  a  renuukable  and  irretrievable  destruction 
upon  the  city  of  Babylon,  the  place  of  their  bondage 

>  Herod.  l.i.e.  141.  Ml  15S. 

*  Ibid.  €.177.    Cyrop.  t  vU.  p.  186— 188. 


and  eonfiDsnisiit*    ^ And uMBBiMtioiiB  indl  BOtvo  tnB 
king  of  Babj^on  seventy  yean."    Jer.  xzv.  Ill 

n.  The  Cmuea  ^f  Qod*»  Wrath  agmnat  Bakfteau 

That  which  kindled  the  wrath  of  God  uainst  Baby. 
Ion  was,  1.  her*  insupportable  pride ;  S.  her  inhuman 
cruelty  towards  the  Jews ;  and  3.  the  sacrilegpooa  iii>* 
piety  of  her  king. 

1.  Herj^ride,  She  believed  herself  to  be  iBvincibie.* 
She  said  m.  her  heart,  I  am  the  queen  of  nationfl,  and 
I  shall  nmain  so  for  ever.  There  is  bo  power  emisl 
to  mine.  All  other  powen  are  either  anlneet  or  tiuni- 
taiy  to  me^  or  in  alliance  with  me.  I  shall  never  know 
eitner  barreimess  or  vridovrfaood.  Eternity  is  written 
in  mv  destiny,  according  to  the  observation  of  all  tfaooe 
that  have  consulted  the  stan  to  know  it 

%  Hererudty.  It  is  God  himself  that  complains  of 
it  "  I  was  wilting,**  *  says  he.  **  to  punish  my  people, 
as  a  fiither  chastiseth  his  children.  I  sent  them  tor  a 
time  into  banishment  at  Babylon,  with  a  design  to  re- 
call them,  aa  soon  as  they  were  become  morethanklul 
and  more  faithful  But  Babylon  and  her  prince  have 
added  to  the  paternal  chastisement  which  I  inflicted^ 
such  crud  and  inhuman  treatment  as  my  clemency 
abhon.  Their  desijgn  has  been  todestroy ;  mine  vras 
to  save.  The  banishment  they  have  turned  into  a 
severe  bondage  and  captivity,  and  have  shown  no 
compassion  or  regard  either  to  age,  infirmity,  or  viib 
tue." 

3.  The  BonQegiema  impiefy  of  her  kbig.  To  the 
pride  and  cruelty  of  his  predecessors  BelshaxBur  added 
an  impiety  that  was  peculiar  to  himsel£  He  did  not 
only  prefer  his  false  divinities  to  the  true  and  only 
Grod,  but  fancied  that  he  had  vanquished  Us  power, 
because  he  was  possessed  of  the  vessels  which  had 
belonged  to  his  worship ;  and,  as  if  he  meant  it  to 
afiiont  him,  he  afiected  to  apply  those  holy  vessels  to 
profime  uses.  This  was  what  completed  the  measura 
of  God's  wrath. 

III.  The  Decree  prmmmeed  sgaimC  BaAylon.    PredW' 
Oano/the  (kimMee  thedweretafaUupeeihier,n^rf 
'  her  tdter  deelruetion* 

''Make  bright  the  arrows,  ^ther  the  shields,*** 
saitfa  the  prophet  speaking  to  the  Medes  and  PersiansL 
*'The  Lord  hath  raised  up  the  spirit  of  the  kings  of 
the  Medes,  for  his  device  is  against  Babylon,  to  de- 
stroy it,  because  it  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  the 
vengeance  of  his  temple." 

"llowl  ve,*  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand, — a 
day  cruel  both«with  wnth  and  fierce  anger  to  lay  the 
land  desolate.  Behold,^  I  will  punish  the  king  of 
Babylon  and  his  land,  as  I  have  punished  the  king  of 
Assyria.**  • 

"  Shout  against  her  round  about*  Reeompenee 
her  according  to  her  work ;  according  to  all  that  aba 
hath  done,  do  onto  her :— -and  spare  not  her  young 
men ;  destrov  ye  utterly  all  her  host  Eveiy  one  that 
is  found  slnll  be  thrust  throu^i**  and  evenr  one  that 
is  joined  to  them  shall  fall  by  the  sword.  Thar  dhiU 
dren  also  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces  before  their  eves, 
their  houses  shall  be  spoiled,  and  their  wives  nviahed. 
Behold,  I  will  stir  up  the  Medes  aeatnst  theip,  who 
shall  not  regard  silver ;  and  as  for  gold,  they  shall  not 
delight  in  it  Their  bows  also  shall  dash  the  youn^ 
men  to  pieces,  and  they  shall  have  no  pity  on  the  fnitt 
of  the  womb ;  their  eye  shall  not  spare  children.  O 
dauditer  of  Babylon,^  ^  who  art  to  be  destroyed,  happy 
shall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  serred 


*  I^isti,  In  senplt^mum  ero  domiaa-^Dieit  m  corda 
tua  Ego  sum,  et  non  est  prvter  me  amplios :  bob  sedebo 
vidua,  et  ignorabo  sterilitatem.    /m.  zlva,  7, 8. 

*  Iratus  sam  super  populam  Aieum,  et  dodi  eot  hi  mann 
tiA,  Babylon.  Non  posuisti  eis  misericordiam :  super  ••• 
nem  afgniTasd  jurum  tuum  valde.  Yeniet  super  te  malum. 
/w.  xInL  6.  •  Jer.  U.  11.  •  Isa,  xiiL  «,  S. 
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gMmA»3ihBh^iSmlii!IMk  mod  dafhetli  Hrjr  Utile 
jief  agiiMt  the  Mtooem, 

"Ami  BabyUm,  the  gfory  of  kiaedontfi,  md  the 
betnty  of  the  Chddeee*  excelleaej,  nail  be  as  when 
God  oTothrew  Sodom  and  GhMaDrrah.'  It  Bball 
aerer  be  inhabited ;  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  fnoni 
generation  to  generation ;  neither  shall  the  Arabian 
pitch  tent  therie;  neither  shall  the  diepheids  make 
tlieir  fold  there  ^  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie 
there ;  sad  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  crea- 
tures, and  owls  shall  dwell  there;  and  satyrs  shall 
dance  there :  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall 
cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  thdr  plesr 
BSQt  palaceft.  I  will  also  make  it  a  possession  for  the 
bittern,  snd  pools  of  water;'  ana  I  will  sweep  it 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying,  Surely  as  I 
have  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass ;  and  as  I  have 
porposed,  so  shall  it  stand." 

lY.  Ctfnu  caUed  to  de$tmy  Baboon,  and  to  ieUoer  the 

Jews, 

Cyrus,  whom  the  Divine  Providence  was  to  make 
use  of,  as  an  instnunent  for  the  ezecutins  his  designs 
ofgoodness  and  mercy  towards  hia  peopfe,  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Scripture  by  his  name,  above  two  hun- 
dred years  before  ne  was  bom.    And,  that  the  world 
might  not  be  surprised  at  the  marvellous  rapidity  of 
his  conquests,  Qod  was  pleased  to  declare,  in  very 
mblime  and  remarkable  terms,  that  he  himfiolf  would 
be  luB  guide ;  and  that  in  all  his  expeditions  he  would 
fead  him  by  the  hand,  and  would  subdue  all  the  prin- 
ces of  the  earth  before  him.    *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to 
his  anointed,*  to  Cyrus,  whose  nghi  hand  I  have  hoi* 
den  to  subdue  nations  before  him ;  and  I  will  loose  the 
kims  of  kings,  to  open  before  lum  the  two-leaved 

£tes.  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shuL  I  will  £o  be- 
e  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straignt.  I 
will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in 
•under  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  give  thee  the 
treasures  of  darkness  and  hidden  riches  of  secret 
places,  that  thou  mayest  know,  that  i  the  Lond,  which 
cail  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israai :  For 
Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  and  Israel,  mine  elect,  I 
have  even  called  thee  by  thy  name :  i  have  sumamed 
thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me.** 

v.  Goigives  the  Signal  to  the  CoTmnani^,  snd  to  the 
Troopt,  to  march  aganst  BabyUm. 

"  Lift  ye  up  a  banner j"  saith  the  Lord,  "  upon  the 
high  mountain,"*  that  it  may  be  seen  afiu-  ofl^  and 
that  an  they  who  are  to  obey  me  may  know  mv  or- 
ders. "  Exalt  the  voice  unto  them,"  that  are  able  to 
bear  you.  ''  Shake  the  hand,"  as  a  signal  to  hasten 
the  inarch  of  these  that  are  too  far  ottto  distins^sh 
another  sort  of  comnrand.  Let  tftie  officers  <?  the 
troops  ''go  into  the  gates  of  the  nobles,". into  the 
pttvilions  of  their  kings.  Let  the  people  of  each  na- 
tion range  themselves  around  their  sovereign,  and 
make  haste  to  ofier  him  their  service,  and  to  go  onto 
his  tent,  which  is  already  set  up. 

**  I  have  commanded  my  sanctified  ones ;"  '  I  have 

S'ven  my  orders. lo  those  whom  I  have  sanctified  for 
e  execution  of  my  designs ;  and  these  kings  are 
siready  marching  to  obev  me,  though  they  know  me 
sot  It  is  I  that  have  pUced  them  upon  the  throDe, 
that  have  made  divers  nations  subieci  to  (hem,  in 
Older  to  accomplish  my  desio|ns  by  their  admtnistn- 
hoD.  ''  I  have  called  mv  mighty  ones  for  mine  aa- 
IPBT."*  I  have  cansed  the  lugh^  wairiors  to  come 
up,  to  be  the  ministeiv  and  exeoutioaera  ^my  wiath 
sod  vengeaacse.  From  me  they  derive  their  courage, 
Iheir  martial  abilities,  their  patienoe,  their  wiadom, 
and  the  suocass  of  then*  enterprises.  If  they  are  in- 
vincible, it  is  because  they  serve  me :  every  thing 
gives  way,  and  (innbles,  before  ibem,  because  they 

^  In.  ziii.  19-^  '  Id.  ziv.  93,  U. 
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are  the  moiisten  of  kny  wrath  and  mdignttioiu  They 
joyfully  labour  for  my  glory,  "  thcnr  rejoice  in  my 
highness."  The  honour  they  have  of  being  under  my 
command,  and  of  being  sent  to  deliver  a  people  that 
I  love,  inspires  them  with  ardour  and  cheerraJness  s 
Behold  1  they  triumph  already  in  a  certain  assuranee 
of  victory. 

The  prophet,  a  witness  m  spirit  of  the  oidera  that 
are  just  given,  is  astonished  at  the  swiftness  with 
which  they  are  eiecuted  by  the  princes  and  the  peo* 
pie.  I  hear  already,  he  ones  out,  *'  The  noise  of  a 
mtiltitude  in  the  mountains,  like  as  of  a  great  people  f 
a  tumultuous  noise  of  the  kingdoms  of  nations  ga 
thered  togedier.^  The  Lord  of  hosts  mustereth  the  host 
of  the  battle  :*  They  oome  fit>m  a  far  country,  from 
the  end  of  heaven,"  where  the  voice  of  God,  their 
master  and  sovecei|:n,  hss  reached  their  ears. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  stefat  of  a  formidable  army^ 
nor  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  that  I  am  now  struck ; 
it  is  God  himself  that  I  behold ;  all  the  rest  are  but 
his  retinue,  and  the  minisCers  of  his  justice.  ''  It  ia 
even  the  Liord  and  the  weapons  of  his  indignation,  to 
destroy  the  whole  land." 

*'  A  grievous  vision  is  declared  unto  me  :"*  The 
impious  Belshazzar,^^  king  of  Babylon,  continuss  to 
act  impiously :  '<  the  trea<£erous  dealer  dealeth  tzca^ 
cherously,  and  the  spoiler  spoileth."  To  put  an  end 
to  these  excesses,  go  up,  thou  prince  of  Persia ;  "  ge 
up,  O  Elam :"  and  thou  prince  of  the  Medes,  besiege 
thou  Babylon :  ''  Besiege,  O  Media ;  all  the  sighing, 
which  she  was  the  cause  of,  have  I  made  to  cease.* 
That  wicked  city  is  taken  and  pillaged ;  her  power  is 
at  an  end,  and  my  people  is  delivered. 

VL     drcvmHancee  reUUmg  to  the  siege  amd  the  tMng 
of  Bo&yion,  minutely  deta&ed. 

Then  is  nothing,  ipethinks,  better  calcnlated  H 
raise  in  us  a  profound  reverence  for  rdieion,  and  to 
give  us  a  great  idea  of  the  Deity,  than  to  dwerve  with 
what  exactness  he  reveals  to  las  jpophets  the  prine»* 
pal  circumstances  of  the  besieging  and  taking  of 
Babjf Ion,  not  only  many  years^  but  aeverd  ages,  b^ 
fore  it  happened. 

I.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  armv  by  which 
Babjflon  will  be  taken,  is  to  ooassst  of  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  to  be  commanded  by  Cyrus. 

5L  The  city  shall  he  attacked  after  a  Tory  extraordi- 
nary manner,  in  a  way  in  which  she  did  not  at  all  ex- 
pect ;  "  Therefore  sbaU  evil  come  upon  thee :  thou 
shalt  not  know  from  whence  it  riseth."'*  She  shall  be 
all  on  a  sudden  and  in  an  instant  overwhdmed  with 
calamities,  which  she  was  not  able  to  foresee ;  ''  Deso- 
lation shall  come  upon  theesaddesily,  which  thou  riialt 
not  know."^'  In  a  word,  she  shall  be  taken,  as  it  wen 
in  a  net,  before  she  perceiveth  that  any  snares  have  been 
laid  for  her :  '*  I  have  laid  a  snare  for  thee,  and  &ou 
aft  also  taken,  O  Babylon,end  then  vrast  not  aware."** 

3.  Babylon  reckoned  the  Euphrates  alone  was  suf- 
ficient to  render  her  iflipregnid>le,  and  triumphed  in 
her  being  so  advantageously  situated  and  defended  by 
so  deep  a  river:  "O  thou  that  dwellest  upon  many 
waters  :"*^  it  is  God  himself  who  points  out  Babylon 
under  that  description*  And  yet  that  very  river  Exh 
pfarates  shall  he  the  cause  of  her  ruin.  Uyrus,  by  a 
strataeera  (of  which  there  had  never  been  sn^  exam- 
ple bdore,  nor  has  then  been  any  thins  like  it  since), 
shall  turn  the  course  of  that  rivei^  shul  lay  its  diaa- 
nel  dry,  and  by  thdt  means  open  himself  a  passage 
mto  the  city :  ''  I  will  diy  up  aer  sea,  snd  make  her 
sprinesdry.**  A  drought  is  upon  her  waten,  and  they 
shall  be  £aed  un."  Gyrus  shaU  take  possessioB  of  the 
quays  of  the  river ;  anid  the  waters  which  rendered 
Babylon  inaoeessible,  shall  be  dried  up^  as  if  they  had 
been  consumed  by  fire :  ^*  The  passages  are  stoppod» 
and  the  rseds  they  have  burnt  with  fise."  ** 

*  Isa.  xiil  4.       *  Ibid.  ver.  5.       *  Ibid.  sL  % 
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4  SIm  dttU  be  taken  in  fhe  niriit-time,  apon  a  daf 
of  feuting  and  rejoicing  eren  v^uLit  her  inhabitanti 
are  at  tame,  and  tmnk  upon  nothing  but  eating  and 
drinking :  ^  In  their  heat  1  will  make  their  feafte,  and 
I  will  make  them  drunken,  that  they  may  rejoice,  and 
ileep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  wake,  saith  the 
Lord.**  ^  It  18  remaxkable,  that  it  is  God  who  does  all 
thie,  who  lays  a  snare  for  Babylon  ;  ^  I  have  laid  a 
snare  for  thee  :"'  who  diyeth  up  the  waters  of  the 
river ;  "  I  will  air  up  her  sea ;"  and  who  brings  that 
drunkenness  and  drowsmess  upon  her  princes :  ^  1 
will  nuike  drunk  her  princes."* 

5.  The  king  shall  be  seised  in  an  instant  with  an 
incredible  terror  and  perturbation  of  mind :  *'  My 
loins  are  filled  with  pain;  pangs  have  taken  hold 
upon  me  as  the  pangs  of  a  woman  that  travaileth :  I 
was  bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of  it :  I  was  dismay- 
ed at  the  seeing  of  it;  my  heart  panted,  fearfu loess 
affrighted  me :  The  night  of  my  pleasure  hath  he 
turned  into  fear  unto  mei"^  Tnis  is  the  condition 
Belshazzar  was  in,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  enter- 
tainment he  saw  a  hand  come  out  of  the  wall,  which 
wrote  such  characters  upon  it  as  none  of  his  divines 
could  either  explain  or  read ;  but  more  especially 
when  Daniel  declared  to  him,  that  those  oharacters 
imported  the  sentence  of  death.  "  Then,"*  says  the 
Scfipture,  '*  the  king's  countefiance  was  changed,  and 
his  thoughts  troubled  him  so  that  the  joints  of  his 
loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one  against 
another."  The  terror,  aatonishment,  fainting,  and 
trembling  of  Belshazzar,  are  here  described  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  manner  by  the  prophet  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  them,  as  they  were  by  the  prophet 
who  foretold  them  200  years  bdbre. 

But  Isaiah  must  have  had  an  extraordinaty  measure 
of  divine  illumination,  to  be  able  to  add,  immediately 
after  the  description  of  Belshazzar's  consternation,  thie 
following  wonls:  Prepare  the  tahUj*  watch  in  the 
wtlckrtower;  eat,  drink.  The  prophet  foresees,  that 
BelshavAr,  though  dismayed  and  confounded  at  first, 
shall  recover  his  coura^  and  spirits,  through  the 
exhortation  of  his  courtiers ;  but  more  particularly 
through  the  persuasion  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  who 
lenresented  to  him  Uie  unreasonableness  of  being 
aflected  with  such  unmanly  fears,  and  unnecessary 
alarms.  Let  not  %  tkourhta  trouble  thee,''  nor  letuif 
countenanee  be  changed.  They  will  exhort  him  there- 
fore to  make  himself  easy,  to  satisfy  himself  with 
giving  proper  orders,  and  with  the  assurance  of  being 
adveftised  of  every  thing  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
sentinels  |  to  order  the  rest  oi  the  supper  to  be  served, 
aa  if  nothms  had  happened ;  and  to  recall  that  gayety 
and  jov,  which  his  excessive  fears  had  banished  nrom 
the  table :  "  Prepare  the  table^  watch  in  the  watch- 
tower :  eat,  drink." 

6.  But  at  the  same  time  that  men  are  giving  their 
ovders,  God  on  his  part  is  likewise  giving  his :  *^Arise 
ye  princes,*  and  anoint  the  shield."  It  is  God  him- 
self that  commands  the  princes  to  advance,  to  take 
their  arms,  and  to  enter  ooldly  into  a  city  drowned 
in  wine,  or  buried  in  sleep. 

7.  Isaiah  acquaints  us  with  two  material  and  im- 
portant circumstances  concealing  the  taking  of  Ba- 
bylon. The  first  is,  that  the  troops  with  which  it  is 
filled,  shairnot  keep  their  ground,  or  stand  firm  any 
where,  neither  at  the  palace  nor  the  citadel,  nor  any 
other  public  place  whatsoever ;  that  they  shall  desert 
and  leave  one  another,  without  tanking  of  any  thing 
but  making  their  escape ;  that  in  running  away  they 
shall  disperse  themselves,  and  take  different  roads, 
just  as  a  flock  of  deer,  or  of  sheep,  is  dispersed  and 
scattered  when  they  are  aflrighted*:  *'  And  it  shall  be 
as  a  chased  roe,*  and  as  a  sneep  that  no  man  taketh 
up."  The  second  circumstance  is,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  those  troops,  though  they  were  in  the  Babylo- 
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man  service  and  pay,  were  not  Babylonians;  and  that 
they  shall  return  into  the  provinces  from  whenee  they 
came,  without  being  pursued  by  die  oonqaerars: 
because  the  divine  vngeanoe  was  chiefly  to  ndl  upon 
the  citizens  of  Btfe^lon :  ^  They  shall  turn  every 
man  to  his  own  people,^*  and  flee  every  one  into  hia 
own  land." 

8.  Lastly,  not  to  mention  the  dreadful  slaughter 
which  is  to  be  made  of  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon, 
where  no  mercy  will  be  shown  either  to  old  men. 
women,  or  children,  or  even  to  the  child  that  is  still 
within  its  mother's  womb,  as  has  been  already  no- 
ticed :  the  last  circumstance,  I  say,  which  the  prophet 
foretels,  is  the  death  of  the  king  himself,  whose  body 
is  to  have  no  burial,  and  the  entire  extinction  of  thie 
royal  family ;  both  which  calamities  are  described  in 
the  Scripture,  in  a  manner  equally  terrible  and  in- 
structive to  all  princes.  "^  But  thou  are  cast  out  of 
thy  grave, ^'  like  an  abominable  branch.  Thou  shalt 
not  be  joined  with  them"  (thy  ancestors)  *'  in  burial, 
because  thou  hast  destroyed  thy  land,  and  slain  thy 
people."  That  king  is  justly  forgotten,  who  has 
never  remembered,  that  he  ought  to  be  the  protector 
and  father  of  his  people.  He  that  has  lived  only  to 
ruin  and  destroy  his  country,  is  unworthy  of  the  com- 
mon privilege  of  burial.  As  he  has  been  an  enemy  to 
mankind,  he  ought  to  have  no  place  amongst  them. 
He  was  like  unto  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  and  like 
them  he  shall  be  buried ;  and  since  he  had  no  sentW 
ments  of  humanity  himself,  he  deserves  to  meet  with 
no  humanity  from  others.  This  is  the  sentence 
which  God  nimself  pronounced  against  Belshazzar: 
and  the  malediction  extends  itse&  to  his  children, 
who  were  looked  upon  as  his  associates  in  the  throne, 
and  as  the  source  of  a  long  posterity  and  succession 
of  kings,  and  were  entertained  witn  nothing  by  tbe 
flattering  courtiers,  but  the  pleasing  prospects  and 
ideas  of  their  future  grandeur.  '^  Prepare  slaughter 
for  his  children,"  for  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers; 
that  they  do  not  rise  nor  possess  the  land.  For  I  will 
rise  up  against  them,«8aith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  cut 
off  finom  Sabylon  the  name  and  remnant,  and  son  and 
nephew,  saith  the  Lord.'* 

SECTION  IL — A    DBSCRIPTION  OF  THS   TAKIKO   OF 

BABTLON. 

After  having  seen  the  predictions  of  every  thing 
that  was  to  happen  to  the  impious  Babylon,  it  ts  now 
time  to  come  to  the  accomplishment  ot  those  prophe- 
cies ;  and  to  resume  our  nanmtive  of  the  taking  of 
that  city. 

As  soon  as  Cyrus  saw  that  the  ditch,  which  they 
had  lon^  worked  upon,  was  finished,  he  bevan  to 
think  senously  upon  Uie  execution  of  his  vast  design, 
which  as  yet  he  had  communicated  to  nobody.  Provi- 
dence soon  furnished  him  with  as  fit  an  opportunity 
for  tliis  purpose  as  he  could  desire.  He  was  mfonned 
that  in  the  ci^  a  great  festival  was  to  be  celebrated ; 
and  that  the  Eabykiniane,  on  occasion  of  that  aoleoK* 
nity,  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  whole  night  in 
drinking  and  debauchery. 

Belshazzar  himself  was  more  concerned  in  this 
public  rejoicing  than  any  other,^*  and  gave  a  ma^iifi- 
cent  entertainment  to  the  chief  ofiioers  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  ladies  of  the  court.  When  flushed 
with  wine,  he  ordered  the  sold  and  silver  vesselay 
which  had  been  taken  from  me  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
to  be  brought  out ;  and,  as  an  insult  upon  the' God  of 
Israel,  he,  his  whole  court,  and  all  nis  concubines, 
drank  out  of  tho^e  sacred  vessels.    GU>d,  who 


provoked  at  such  insolence  and  impiety,  at  the      

instant  made  him  sensible  who  it  was  that  he  affront 
ed,  by  a  sudden  apparition  of  a  hand,  writing  certain 
characters  upon  the  wall.  The  king,  terribly  8urpn». 
ed  and  firignted  at  this  vision,  immediately  sent  for 
all  his  wise  men,  his  divines,  and  astrologers,  that  tbej 
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ni^t  rmd  (he  wiitinff  to  hinip  und  expUin  the  nwtn- 
ms  of  it    Bat  they  aS  came  in  tud,  not  one  of  them 
being  able  to  expound  tiie  metter,  or  even  to  reed  the 
charactere.^    It  ie  probably  in  nibtion  to  this  occur- 
RDce,  that  Isaiah,  after  hayixig  Ibretoid  to  Babvlon 
that  she  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  calamities  wliiih 
ihe  did  not  expect,  adds,  **  Stand  now  with  tfalhe  en- 
chantments, and  with  the  multitude  of  thr  sorceries. 
Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  star-gazers,  the  monthly 
prognosticutors,  stand  up,  and  save  thee  fiom  these 
things  that  shall  come  upon  thee."    Isa.  xlm  IS,  13. 
The  queen-mother  (Nitocris,  a  princess  of  great  me- 
rit,) coming  upon  the  noise  of  this  great  prodigy  into 
the  banqueting-room,  endeavoured  to  compose  the 
mind  of  the  king  her  son,  advising  him  to  send  for 
Daniel,  with  whose  abilities  in  such  matters  she  wss 
well  acquainted,  and  whom  she  had  always  employed 
in  the  fiovemnient  of  the  state. 

Damd  was  therefore  immediately  sent  for,  and 
spoke  to  the  kinv  with  a  freedom  and  liberty  becom- 
ing a  prophet.    He  put  him  in  mind  of  the  dreadful 
manner  in  which  God  had  punished  the  pride  of  his 
erandfatJier  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  flagrant  abuse 
fie  made  of  his  power,*  when  he  acknowledged  no  law 
but  his  own  will,  and  thought  himself  empowered  to 
exalt  and  to  abase,  to  inflict  destruction  and  death 
vrheresoever  he  would,  only  because  such  was  his  will 
and  pleasuro.    '*  And  thou  his  son,'*  says  he  to  the 
King,  "hast  not  humbled  thine  heart,  thou^  thou 
knowest  all  this,  but  hast  lifted  up  thyself  against  the 
Lord  of  heaven:  and  they  have  brought  tl^  vessels 
of  his  house  before  thee,  and  thou  and  thy  lords,  thy 
irives  and  thy  concubines,  have  drunk  wine  in  them : 
vid  thou  hast  prais<M]  the  gods  of  silver  and  gold,  of 
brass,  iron,  wood,  and  stone,  which  see  not,  nor  hear, 
nor  know :  and  the  Qod,  in  whose  hand  thy  breath 
18,  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  elori- 
fied.    Then  was  the  part  of  the  hand  sent  from  Dim, 
and  tins  writing  was  written.    And  this  is  the  writing 
that  was  written,*  Meni.  Tbkbl,  Uphabsin.*    This 
is  the  interpretation  of  toe  thin» :  Mbnx,  Qod  hath 
nnmbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finidied  it ;  Tbkbl,  thou 
art  weighed  m  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting; 
Peres,  thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to  the 
Medes    and    Persians.'*     This   interpretation,   one 
would  think,  should  have  aggravated  the  constemsp 
tion  of  the  company  ,•  but  they  found  means  to  dispel 
their  fears,  probably  upon  a  persuasion,  that  the  ca- 
lamity was  not  denounced  as  present  or  immediate, 
and  mat  time  mi^t  furnish  them  with  esroedients  to 
avert  it.     This  however  is  certain,  that  tor  fear  of 
disturbing  the  general  joy  of  the  present  festival,  they 
put  off  tSe  discussion  ot  serious  matters  to  another 
time,  and  sat  down  again  to  their  banquet,  and  con- 
tinued their  revelUngs  to  a  very' late  hour. 

Cyrus,*  in  the  mean  time,  well  informed  of  the  con- 
fbsion  that  was  generally  occasioned  by  this  festival, 
both  in  the  palace  and  the  city,  had  posted  a  part  of 
his  troops  on  that  side  where  the  river  entered  into  the 
dty)  and  another  part  on  that  side  where  it  went  out ; 
and  had  commanded  them  to  enter  the  city  that  very 
night,  by  marching  along  the  channel  of  tne  river,  as 
soon  as  ever  they  found  H  fordable.  Having  ^ven 
all  necessary  orders,  and  exhorted  his  officers  to  fol- 
low him,  by  representing  to  them  that  he  matched 
ooder  the  guidance  of  the  gods ;  in  the  evening  he 
made  them  open  the  great  receptacles,  or  ditches,  on 
both  sides  the  city,  above  and  below,  that  the  water 
of  the  river  might  run  into  them.  .  By  this  means  the 

^  Hie  reaaoo  why  they  could  not  read  this  tentencs  was. 
that  it  was  written  m  Heorew  lottera,  which  are  now  called 
ibe  Samaritan  characters,  and  which  the  Babyloniaiis  did 
Bot  anderstand* 

*  Whom  he  woold  he  slew,  and  whom  he  would  he  kept 
alivo,  and  whom  he  would  he  set  op,  and  whom  he  wodd 
be  put  down.     Dan,  v.  19. 

'  These  three  words  signify,  manftw,  weighty  ^Mtitn, 

*  Or  Pbbss. 

*  Cvrop.  L  vii  p.  1»-1«. 


Euphrates  was  quickly  emptied,  and  its  channel  b^ 
cakie  dry.  Then  the  two  fozementioned  bodies  of 
troops  according  to  their  orders,  went  into  the  chan- 
nel, the  one  commanded  by  Qobryas,  and  the  other 
by  Gadatas,  and  advanced  without  meeting  any 
obstacle.  The  invisible  guide,  who  had  promised  to 
open  all  the  gates  to  Cyrus,  made  the  fenerai  negli- 
gence and  disorder  of  that  riotous  night  subservient 
to  his  design,  by  leaving  open  the  gates  of  brass, . 
which  were  macfe  to  shut  up  the  descents  fiom  the ' 
quays  to  the  river,  and  which  aJone,  if  they  had  not 
been  left  op^o^  were  sufficient  to  have  dti&ated  the 
whole  enterprise.  Thus  did  these  two  bodies  of 
troops  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city  without 
any  opposition,  and  meeting  together  at  the  royal 
palace,  according  to  their  agreement,  surprised  the 
guards,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  company 
mat  were  within  the  palace  opening  the  doors  to  know 
what  noise  it  was  they  heard  without,  the  soldiers 
rushed  in,  and  ouickly  made  themselves  masters  of  it : 
and  meeting  tne  king,  who  came  up  to  them  swora 
in  hand,  at  the  head  of  those  that  were  in  the  way  to 
succour  him,  they  killed  him,  and  put  all  those  that 
attended  him  to  the  sword.  The  first  thing  the 
con<pierDrs  did  afterwards,  was  to  thank  the  gods  for 
having  at  least  punished  that  impious  king.  These 
words  are  Xenophon's,  and  are  very  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, as  they  so  perfectly  agree  with  what  the  Scrip- 
tures have  reconied  of  the  impious  Belsfaazzar. 

The  taking  of  Babylon  put  an 
end  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  after  A.  M.  3466. 
a  duration  of  210  years  from  tiie  Ant  J.  C.  538. 
beginning  of  the  reiffn  of  Nabo- 
nassar.  Thus  was  the  power  of  that  proud  city 
abolished  just  fifty  years  after  she  had  destroyed  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  and  her  temple.  And  herem  were 
accomplished  those  predictions,  which  the  prophets 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  had  denounoed  against 
her,  and  of  which  we  have  already  given  a  particular 
account  There  is  still  one  more,  the  most  important 
and  the  meet  incredible  of  them  all,  and  yet  the 
Scripture  has  set  it  down  in  the  strongest  terms^  and 
mamed  it  out  with  the  greatest  exactness ;  a  predict 
tion  literally  fulfilled  in  all  its  points ;  the  proof  of 
which  still  actually  subsists,  is  the  most  easy  to  be 
verified,  and  indeed  of  a  nature  not  to  be  contested. 
What  I  mean  is  the  prediction  of  so  total  and  absolute 
a  ruin  of  Babylon,  that  not  the  least  remains  or  traces 
should  be  left  of  it  I  think  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  an  account  of  the  perfect  accomplishment  of 
Uiis  famous  prophecy,  betora  we  proceed  to  speak 
of  what  followed  the  taking  of  Babylon.     ^ 

SECTION  III. — TBB  COMPLETION  OF  THB  PBOFHBCT 
WHICH  POEBTOLD  THB  TOTAL  RUW  AMD  DESTRUO- 
TION  OP  BABTLOir. 

This  predictx>n  we  find  recorded  in  several  of  the 
prophets,  but  particukrly  in  Isaiah,  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter.  fi!om  the  I9th  to  the  SSd  verses,  and  in  the 
33d  ana  S4th  verses  of  the  fourteenth  chapter.  I  have 
already  inserted  it  at  large,  page  175.  It  is  there  declar- 
ed, that  Babylon  shall  be  utterfy  destroyed,  as  the  crimi- 
nal cities  of  Sodom  and  GomcMrrah  formerly  were ;  that 
she  shall  be  no  more  inhabited ;  that  she  shall  never  be 
rebuilt ;  that  the  Arabs  shall  not  so  much  as  set  np 
their  tents  there ;  that  the  shepherd^  shall  not  come 
thither  even  to  rest  his  flock ;  that  it  shall  become  a 
dwelling-place  for  the  wild  beasts,  and  a  retreat  for 
the  bir£  of  night ;  that  the  place  where  it  stood  shall 
be  covered  over  with  a  marsh,  so  that  no  place  ahaO 
be  left  to  show  where  Babylon  had  been.  *  It  is  Qod 
himself  who  pronounced  this  sentence,  and  it  is  for 
the  serrice  of  religion  to  show  how  exactly  every  arti- 
cle of  it  has  been  successively  accomplisned. 

I.  In  tiie  first  place,  Babylon  ceased  to  be  a  royal 
dty,  the  kings  ot  Persia  choosing  to  reside  elsewhere. 
They  delisted  mere  in  Susa,  Ecbatana,  Persepolis,  . 
or  any  other  place;  and  did  themselves  destroy  a  good 
(art  of  Babylon. 


m 


HISTORY  OP  CYRUS. 


n.  We  are  infonned  by  Stnbo 

A.  M.  3680.    and  PUnjr,  that  the  Macedonians, 

Ant  J.  0. 184    who  succeeded  the  Penians,  did 

not  only  neglect  it,  and  foibear  to 
anibelliflh  or  even  repair  it,  but  that  moreover  the/ 
built  Seleucia  in  the  nei^]l>ouriiood,^  on  purpose  to 
draw  away  its  inhabitants,  and  cause  it  to  be  deserted. 
Nothing  can  better  explain  what  the  prophet  had  fore- 
told; "  It  shall  not  be  inhabited."  Its  own  masters 
eiKleavour  to  make  it  deaolate. 

in.  The  new  kings  of  Persia,  who  ailerwards  be* 
came  masters  of  Babylon,  completed  the  rain  of  it, 
by  buildiog  Ctesiphon,*  which  carried  away  all  the 
remainder  of  the  mhabitants ;  so  that  fifom  the  time 
the  cune  was  pronounced  against  that  city,  it  seems 
as  if  thoee  very  persons  that  ought  to  have  protected 
her,  were  become  her  enemies ;  and  had  all  thought 
it  their  duty  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  solitude,  though 
by  indirect  mean^  and  without  using  any  violence ; 
that  it  miji^  mora  manifestly  appear  to  be  the  hand  of 
God,  ratiier  tban  the  hand  ot  man,  which  brought 
about  her  destruction. 

IV.  ^he  was  so  totally  forsaken,  that  nothing  of  her 

was  left  remainins  but  Void  walls.    And  to  this  condi* 

tioQ  she  was  remiced  at  the  time  when  Pausanias 

wrote  his  remarks  upon  Greece.*    11- 

A.  D.  96w    la  mUem  B<ibylon  omnium  qwu  tmquam 

sol  tupexU  urbUiM  moxMna,  jmn  prctUr 

muros  nihU  htAd  rtliquL    Paus.  in  Arcad.  pac.  609. 

y.  The  kinss  of  Persia  finding  their  place  deserted, 
made  a  psA  of  it,  in  which  they  kept  wild  beasts  for 
hunting.  Thus  did  it  become,  as  the  prophet  had 
foretold,  a  dwelling-place  for  ravenous  beasts,  that  are 
enemies  to  man ;  or  for  timorous  animals,  that  flee 
before  him.  Instead  of  citizens,  she  was  now  inhabi- 
ted by  wild  boars,  leopards,  bears,  deer,  and  wild  asses, 
fiabyion  was  now  the  retreat  of  nerce,  savage,  deadly 
creatures,  that  hate  the  light,  and  delight  in  darkness. 
"  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  dra^ 
£ona  shall  dweU  in  their  pleasant  palaces."^* 

St  Jerome  has  transmitted  to  us 
A.  D.  400.  the  following  valuable  remark  which 
he  had  from  a  Persian  monk,  that  he 
had  himself  seen  what  he  had  related  to  him.  Didi" 
dmrnt  h  quodamfratrt  JBZoimt^  qui  de  UUifinihtu  egro' 
Mens  J  Miiu:  Hitrosolymia  vUmn  exigU  monscAsrvm,  erne- 
times  regias  esse  m  Bodjfionc,  et  omnis  generis  beslias 
muronan  ejus  ambttu  tmUum  conimeri.     In  cap.  Isa. 

2111.  SS. 

VI.  But  it  was  still  too  much  that  the  walls  of 
Babylon  were  standing.  At  length  they  fell  down  in 
several  places,  and  were  never  repaired.  Various  ac* 
cidents  destroyed  the  remainder.  The  animals,  which 
were  to  be  subservient  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Persian 
kings,  abandoned  the  place ;  serpents  and  scorpions 
remained,  so  that  it  became  a  dreadful  place  for  pei^ 
sons  that  should  have  the  curiosity  to  visit,  or  search 
after,  its  anticjuities.  The  Euphrates,  that  used  to  nu 
through  the  city,  having  no  longer  a  uee  channel,  took 
its  course  anotner  way ;  so  that  in  Theodoret's  time, 
there  was  nothing  more  than  a  very  stream  of  water 
left*  which  ran  across  the  ruins,  and,  not  meeting 
with  a  slope  or  free  passage,  necessarily  degenerated 
into  a  marsh. 

^  Partem  urbis  Perse  diruerunt,  partem  tempos,  con- 
sumprit  et  Macedonom  negligentia;  maxima  poetquara 
Seleocus  Nicator  Seleuciam  ad  Tigrim  condidit,  stadiis 
tantflm  trecentis  It  Babylone  dissitam.  Strab,  1.  xvi.  p. 
7S8. 

lasolitudiiMm  rediit  ezhautta  riohutate  Seleocief  ob  id 
eondits  a  Nicatore  intra  noaageaimam  (or  quadragesimom) 
lapidem.    PUn,  I.  ri.  c.  S6. 

*  Pro  ill&  Seleuciam  et  Ctesiphontem  urbes  Persarum 
lAelyras  fecemnt.    S,  Hieron,  in  cap.  xii.  Tea. 

*  He  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  snccessor  to 
Adnaa.  «  Isa.  ziii.  91.  £2. 

*  Euphrates  quondam  mbem  ipssm  mediam  dividebat ; 
Btme  aotem  flovius  converros  est  in  allam  viam,  et  per  ru> 
dera  miaimas  aquanna  msatns  ifatit.  JHeedat.  in  cap.  I. 
Jerem.  ver.^  38. 


In  the  tiaoe  of  Alexander  the  Qtisat,*  the  river  had 

quitted  its  ordinary  channel,  by  reason  of  the  outlets 
and  canals  which  Cyrus  had  made,  and  of  which  we 
have  already  given  an  account;  the  outlets  being 
badly  stopped  up,  had  occasioned  a  great  inundation 
in  the  country.  'Alexander,  designinjg  to  fix  the  seat 
of  his  empire  at  Babylon,  projected  the  bringing  back 
of  the  EUiphrates  into  its  natural  and  former  channeiy 
and  had  actually  set  his  men  to  work.  But  the  Al- 
mighty, who  watched  over  the  fulfilling  of  his  pro- 
phecy, and  who  had  declared,  he  would  destroy  even 
to  the  very  remains  and  footsteps  of  Babylon  ["  I  will 
cut  off  fi-om  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,*']^  de- 
feated this  enterprise  by  the  death  of  Alexander,  which 
happened  soon  after.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how, 
after  this,  Babylon  being  neglected  to  such  a  degree 
as  we  have  seen,  its  river  was  converted  into  an  inac- 
cessible pool,  which  covered  the  very  place  where  that 
impious  oitj^  had  stood,  as  Isaiah  liad  foretold :  ''  I 
will  make  it  pools  of  water."'  And  this  was  ne- 
cessary, lest  the  place  whore  Babylon  had  stood 
should  be  discovered  hereafter  by  the  course  of  die 
Euphrates. 

VII.  By  means  of  all  these  changes  Babylon  be- 
came an  utter  desert,  and  all  the  country  round  fell 
into  the  same  state  of  desolation  and  horror ;  so  that 
the  most  able  geographers  at  diis  daj  cannot  deter- 
mine the  place  where  it  stood.  *  In  this  manner  God's 
prediction  was  literally  fulfilled :  "  I  will  cut  off*  from 
Babylon  the  name — ^I  will  make  it  a  possession  ibr  the 
bittern,  and  pools  of  water  ^  and  I  will  sweep  it  with 
the  besom  of^  destruction  saith  the  Lord  of  nosts.'*^* 
I  myself)  saith  the  Lord,  will  examine  with  a  jealous 
eye,  to  see  if  there  be  any  remains  of  that  city,  which 
was  an  enemy  to  my  name  and  to  Jerusalem.  I  will 
thoroughly  sweep  the  place  where  it  stood,  and  will 
clear  it  so  efiectually,  by  defacing  every  trace  of  the 
city,  that  no  person  shall  be  able  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  the  place  chosen  by  Nimrod,  and  which  I, 
the  Lord,  have  abolished.  *'I  will  sweep  it  with  the 
besom  of  destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

Vin.  God  was  not  satisfied  with  causing  aH  these 
alterations  to  be  foretold,  but,  to  give  the  greater  as- 
suranee  of  their  certainty,  thought  fit  to  seuT  the  pre- 
diction of  them  by  an  oath.  '*The  Loid  of  hosts 
hath  sworn,  saying,  Surely,  as  I  have  Uiought,  so 
shall  it  come  to  pass ;  and  asl  have  purposed,  so  shall 
it  stand."^*  But  if  we  would  take  this  dreadful  oath 
in  its  full  latitude,  we  must  not  confine  it 'either  to 
Babylon  or  to  its  inhabitants,  or  to  the  princes  that 
reigned  therein.  The  malediction  relates  to  the  whole 
world :  it  is  the  general  anathema  pronounced  af  ainat 
the  wicked;  it  is  the  terrible  decree,  by  whi3i  the 
two  cities  of.  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  sepa- 
rated for  ever,  and  an  eternal  divorce  be  put  between 
the  samts  and  the  reprobate.  The  Scriptures  that 
have  foretold  it,  shall  subsist  till  the  day  of  its  execa* 
tion.  The  sentence  is  written  therein,  and  deposited, 
as  it  were,  in  the  public  archives  of  religion.  *'  The 
Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying.  As  I  have  thniigKt^ 
so  shall  it  come  to  pass :  and  as  I  have  purposed  so 
shall  it  stand," 

What  I  have  said  of  this  prophecy  conceming 
Bab^rlon  is  ahnost  entirely  taken  out  oi'^an  excellent 
treatise  upon  Isaiah,  which  is  still  in  manuscript.^* 


*  Arrian.  de  ezped.  Alex.  li.  viii. 

*  Isa.  riv.  22.  •  Ibid.  tt. 


*  Nunc  omnino  destracta,  ita  at  vix  ejus  supersiat 
ra.    Baudnmd.    « 

>*  Ii»a.xiv.22,2S.  «|  Ibid.  24. 

^*  Babylon  stood  in  a  large  plain, 35  English  milaa  south 
of  the  ancient  wall  of  Media,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  and 
Strabo  in  direct  distance.  This  wall  ran  acroaa  iho  aar* 
rowest  part  of  the  isthmus  formed  by  the  approximation  of 
these  two  rivers,  separating  the  great  plain  of  Babylon,  or 
Babylonia,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  intermediate  traet 
watered  by  these  two  streams.  We  are  not  able  to  deter* 
mine  exactly  the  circomference  and  extent  of  ancient  Ba* 
bylon,  so  as  to  decide  with  precision  and  acctiracv  ita 
dimensions,  and  which  of  those  Tarieas  statements  Qfj~ 


HnrrcffiT  of  gyrus. 


IM 


IHOTION  Vf^^wMAT  f«i|jaw»»  WM  tbb  tasimq 

Ctevb/  haTiBg  entered  the  dty  in  Ae  manner  we 
Inve  described,  mit  all  to  the  eword  that  were  found 
is  the  streets;  he  then  commanded  the  citizens  to 
bring  him  all  then:  arms,  and  aderwards  to  shut  them* 
Rlres  up  in  dieir  houses.  The  next  morning,  by 
break  of  daj,  the  i^arrison  which  kept  the  citadel  beinff 
tppiised  that  the  citT  was  taken,  and  their  kins  killed, 
surrendeied  themseires  to  Cyrus.  Thus  did  this 
prince,  almost  without  striking  a  blow,  and  without 
any  resistanee,  find  himself  in  peaceable  possession 
of  the  etrongest  place  in  the  wond. 

The  first  Uun|  he  did  was,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the 
Boceess  they  had  given  him.    And  then,  having  as- 
sembled his  principal  officers,  he  publicly  applauded 
their  courage  and  prudence,  thar  zeal  and  attachment 
to  his  person,  and  distiibuted  rewards  to  his  whole 
army.*     After  which  he  represented  to  them,  that  the 
only  means  of  presenring  what  they  had  acquired  was 
to  persevere  in  their  ancient  virtue ;  that  tne  proper 
cna  of  victory  was  not  to  give  themselves  up  to  idle- 
ness and  pleasure ;  that,  after  having  conquered  their 
enemies  by  force  of  arms,  it  would  be  shameful  to  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  overcome  by  the  allurements  of 
pleasure;    that,  in  order  to  maintain  their  ancient 
glory,  it  behoved  tiiem  to  keep  up  amongst  the  Persi- 
ans at  Babylon  the  same  discipline  they  nad  observed 
in  their  own  country,  and  for  that  purpose,  to  take 
partieiilar  care  to  ^ve  their  children  a  good  education. 
This  (says  he)  will  necessarily  engage  us  daily  to 
make  further  advances  in  virtue,  as  it  will  obli^  us  to 
be  ditigent  and  carc^  in  setting  them  goqa  exam- 
ples :  nor  will  it  be  easy  for  them  to  be  corrupted, 
when  they  shall  neither   hear   nor   see  any  thins 
amongst  us,  but  what  excites  them  to  virtue,  and 
shall  DO  continually  employed  in   honourable   and 
laudabiQ  exercises. 

Cyrus  committed  the  Afferent  parts  and  offices  of 
his  government  to  diflerent  persons,  according  to  their 
various  talents  and  qualifications:*  but  the  care  of 
forming  and  appointing  general  omcers,  governors  of 
provinces,  ministers  and  ambassadors,  he  reserved  to 
nims^^  looking  upon  that  as  the  proper  duty  and  em- 
ployment of  a  king,  upon  which  depended  nis  glory, 
the  snecess of  his  afiaiis,  and  the  happiness  andtran- 
ouillitj  ofi  his  kingdooQu  His  great  talent  was  to  study 
Uie  particular  character  of  men,  in  order  to  place  every 
one  in  his  proper  sphere,  to  give  them  authority  in 
proportion  to  tneir  merit,  to  make  their  private  ad- 
vancement concur  with  the  public  good,  and  to  make 
the  whole  machine  of  the  state  move  in  so  regular  a 


rodotuB,  Ptiny,  Strabo,  Sotinus,  Ctesias,  Diodonis,  Cletar- 
chas,  and  Curtius,  are  correct.    The  reason  is,  that  no 
remalBs  of  th«  wall  and  ditch  that  surrounded  the  city  are 
now  traceable.    Untraceable,  however,  as  the  walls  now 
are,  traces  of  the  ancient  city  commence  at  two  canals, 
ranniag  east  and  west  immediately  to  the  soath  of  the 
village  oC  Mahowil,  a  little  east  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Eupnrates.    One  of  these  canals  is  crossed  by  a  brick 
brid^.     As  soon  as  this  bridge  is  crossed,  the  vestiges  of 
the  great  city  present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  inquisi- 
tive traveller.    He  is  gradually  conducted  to  those  immense 
t^ynnti,  or  mounds  of  temples,  palaces,  and  human  habita- 
tiens  of  every  kind,  now  nuriea  in  shapeless  heaps,  and  a 
siWnce  profound  as  that  of  the  tomb.'  It  is  impossible  not 
to  be  etrack  with  solemn  awe  in  thus  passinff,  as  it  were 
into  the  gates  ef  "  Fallea  Babylon.*'    From  thu  bridge  all 
the  way  to  HUlah,  a  distance  of  full  twelve  miles,  following 
the  coarse  of  the  stream,  the  remains  of  Babylon  may  be 
traced.     At  the  distance  of  six  miles  west  of  the  Euphrates 
stands  the  immense  ruin  of  the  Birs  Nimroud,  or  the  ancient 
temple  of  Belus.    If  we  admit  an  equal  extent  to  the  east 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  measures  of  Herodotus  are  fulhr 
jostiflod,  who  assigned  to  the  ancient  city  a  space  of  480 
stadiaf  IbmMng  a  perfect  square  of  120  stadia,  which,  al- 
lowing ten  sudia  to  a  mile,  makes  each  side  of  the  sonare 
twelve  miles  m  length,  thus  covering  a  soperfieies  of  144 
square  milea.  Or  more  than  nine  times  the  aiea  ef  London. 

'  Cvrop.  I.  rii'  p.  192. 

•  SwL  p.  197,  fOOl  'Ibid. 


manner,  tiiat  eveiy  pait  siKmUl  have  a  dependence 
upon,  and  mutually  contribute  to  aoppoit  each  other; 
and  that  the  stren^h  of  one  should  not  exert  itself  but 
for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  feet  Each  per> 
son  Und  his  district,  and  his  particular  sphere  of  busi- 
ness, of  which  he  gave  an  account  to  another  above 
him,  and  he  again  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  till,  bv  these 
different  degrees,  and  regular  subordination,  the  coj^ 
nisanoe  of  uTairs  came  to  the  king  himself,  who  <fid 
not  remain  idle  in  the  midst  of  all  tms  motion,  but  was, 
as  it  were,  the  soul  to  the  body  of  the  state,  which,  by 
this  means,  he  governed  vrith  as  much  ease  as  a  father 
governs  his  private  family. 

When  he  afterwards  sent  governors,  called  rot reeo,^ 
into  the  provinces  under  his  subjection,  he  would  not 
suffer  die  particular  governors  of  places,  nor  the  com- 
manding officers  of^the  troops  maintained  for  the 
security  of  the  country,  to  be  depnendent  upon  those 
provincial  governors,  or  to  be  subject  to  any  one  but 
himself;  in  that,  if  any  of  these  tainy^a  elate  with  his 
power  or  riches,  made  an  ill  use  of  his  authority,  there 
might  be  found  witnesses  and  censors  of  his  malead- 
ministration  within  his  own  government  For  thece 
was  notliing  he  so  carefully  avoid<$d,  as  the  trusting 
of  any  one  man  with  absonite  power,  well  knowing 
that  a  prince  will  quickly  have  reason  to  repent  cf 
having  exalted  one  person  so  high,  if  ell  others  are 
thereby  abused  and  kept  under. 

Thus  Cyrus  estabhshed  a  wonderful  order  with 
respect  to  his  military  aflairs^  his  treasuiv,  and  dvil, 
government  In  all  the  (H^vinces  he  had  persons  of 
approved  integrily  ,*  who  gave  him  an  account  of  every 
thing  that  pawe^  He  made  it  his  principal  care  to 
honour  ana  reward  all  those  that  distinguished  them- 
selvee  by  their  merit,  or  were  eminent  In  any  lespect 
whatever.  He  infinitely  preferred  clemency  to  mar- 
tial courage,  because  tKe  tatter  is  often  the  cause  of 
ruin  and  desolation  to  whole  nations,  whereas  the 
former  is  always  beneficent  and  usefiiL  He  was 
sensible  that  good  laws  contribute  very  much  to  the 
forming  and  preserving  of  good  mannere  ;*  but  in  his 
opinion,  the  prince  by  his  example  was  to  be  a  living 
law  to  his  people.  Nor  did  he  tiynk  a  tnan  worthy 
to  reign  over  others,^  unless  he  was  more  wise  and 
virtuous  than  those  he  governed ;  he  was  also  per- 
suaded,* that  the  surest  means  for  a  prince  to  sain  the 
respect  of  his  courtiers,  and  of  such  &&  approached  his 
person,  was  to  have  so  much  re^rd  tor  them,  as 
never  to  do  or  to  say  any  thing  before  them,  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  decency  and  g(wd  manners. 

Liberality  he  looked  upon  as  a  virtue  truly  royal ;' 
nor  did  he  think  there  was  any  thing  mat  or  valuable 
in  riches,  but  the  pleasure  of  distrmuting  them  to 
others.  /  haveprodtgiouM  rkhea,^^  says  he  to  his  coup- 
tieiB,  /  oien,  toid  I  am  glad  the  wcrtd  knowt  U;  hui  jfou 
may  mture  younehea,  they  are  ag  miueh  yourt  at  mine. 
For  to  whai  end  should  I  heap  vp  wealth  ?  For  my 
aum  use,  and  to  consume  U  myse{f?  That  would  be  itfv* 
poseUde,  even  {f  I  deaired  U.  Ab :  the  chief  end  I  aim 
at  it  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  reward  those  who  serve  the 
pubKe  faithfyUyt  and  to  aueeoter  and  reHeve  those  thai 
will  aequakU  me  with  their  wants  md  neeessiHes, 

CrsBsus  one  day  represented  to  him,^^  that  hj  con- 
tinual largesses  lie  would  at  last  make  himself  poon; 
whereas  he  might  have  amassed  infinite  treasures,  and 
have  been  the  richest  prince  in  the  world.  JSnd  to 
what  ncm,  replied  Cyrus,  do  yon  think  those  treasurtB 
might  have  amotsnted  7  Urmsus  named  a  certain  sum 
wmch  was  immensely  great  Cyrus  thereupon  or- 
dered a  short  note  to  be  vrritten  to  the  lords  of  his 
court,  in  which  it  was  signified  to  them  that  he  had 
occasion  for  money.  Immediately  a  much  larger  sum 
was  brought  to  mm  than  Croesus  had  mentioned. 
Look  here^  says  Cyrus  to  him,  here  are  my  treasures; 
the  chests  I  keep  myriehesin,  are  the  hearts  and  affection 
of  my  subjects. 


^  CvTop.  1.  vfii  p.  989. 
•Ibidrp.909.  •ihid.p.Wi, 

•Ih.fd4.         •Ib.909      *^«Ib.»fi. 


viUlp.tOS. 
^^  lb.  SIO. 
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Bat  moeh  as  he  Mteemed  liberalitT,  be  laid  a  stiU 
greater  stms  upoo  kindnesa  and  condetcenikm,  afSi^ 
oiltt^and  homanity,  which  are  qualities  still  more  ea- 
^agiDft  and  more  spt  to  acquire  the  afibction  of  a  peo- 
ple, wmch  is  properly  to  rei^.  For  a  prince  to  be  more 
generous  than  others  in  giving,  when  be  is  infinitely 
more  rich  than  they,  has  nothing  in  it  so  surprising  or 
extraordinary,  as  to  descend  in  a  manAer  firom  the 
throne,  and  to  put  himself  upon  a  level  with  his  subjects. 

But  what  Cyrus  preferred  to  all  other  things, was  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  a  respect  for  religion.^  Upon 
this  therefore  he  thoueht  himself  obliged  to  bestow 
his  first  and  princiixu  care,  as  soon  as  he  became 
more  at  leisure,  and  more  master  of  his  time,  by  the 
conquest  of  Babylon.  He  began  by  establishmg  a 
number  of  Magi,  to  sing  daily  a  morning  service  of 
praise  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  and  to  ofier  sacri- 
fices ;  which  was  always  practised  amongst  them  in 


•ucceemn^  age& 

The  pnnce's  disposition  quickly  became,  as  is 
usual,  the  prevailing  disposition  among  his  people ; 
and  his  example  b<^me  the  rule  of  tneir  conanct. 
The  Persians,  who  saw  that  Cyrus's  reign  had  been 
but  one  continued  chain  and  series  of  prosperity  and 
success,  believed  that  by  serving  the  gods  as  he  did, 
they  should  be  blessed  with  the  like  nappiness  and 
prosperity:  besides,  they  were  sensible  it  was  the 
surest  way  to  please  their  prince,  and  to  make  their 
court  to  him  successfully.  Cyrus,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  extremely  glad  to  find  them  have  such  senti- 
ment!, being  convinced,  that  whosoever  sincerely 
fean  and  worships  God,  will  at  the  same  time  be 
faithful  to  his  king,  and  preserve  an  invioUble  attach- 
ment to  his  pereon,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
AU  tiiis  is  excellent,  but  is  only  true  and  real  in  the 
true  religion. 

Cyrus,  being  resolved  to  establish  his  chief  resi- 
dence at  Babylon,'  a  powerful  city,  which  could  not 
be  very  well  iJectod  to  him,  thought  it  necessary  to 
be  more  cautious  than  he  had  been  hitherto,  m  regard 
to  the  safet]^  of  his  peraon.  The  most  dangerous 
hours  for  princes  witnin  their  palaces,  and  the  most 
likely  for  treasonable  attempts  upon  their  Uves,  are 
Ihose  of  bathing,  eating,  and  sleeping.  He  deter- 
joined  therefore  to  suror  nobody  to  be  near  him  at 
those  times,  but  such  persons  on  whose  fidelity  he 
could  absolutely  rely ;  and  on  this  account  he  thought 
eunuchs  preferable  to  all  others ;  because,  as  they  had 
neither  wives,  children,  nor  families,  and  besides  were 

fenerally  despised  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  their 
irth  and  the  ignominy  of  their  condition,  they  were 
engaged  by  every  consideration  to  attach  themselves 
•o&y  to  their  masters,  on  whose  life  their  whole  fortune 
depended,  and  on  whose  account  alone  it  was,  that  they 
possessed  either  wealth  or  conseauence.  Cyrus  there- 
fore intrusted  all  the  offices  of  his  household  to  eunuchs : 
and  this  practice,  which  was  not  unknown  before  his 
time,  from  tiienceforth  became  the  general  custom  of 
all  the  eastern  countries. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  after  times  it  prevailed  also 
amongst  the  Roman  emperors,  with  whom  the  eunuchs 
were  the  reigning  all-powerful  favourites  j  nor  is  it 
any  wonder.  It  was  very  natural  for  the  prmc#,  after 
having  confided  his  person  to  their  care,  and  experi- 
enceo  their  zeal,  fidelity,  and  merit,  to  intrust  tnc»n 
also  with  the  management  of  some  public  business, 
and  by  degrees  to  give  himself  up  to  them.  These 
expert  courtiers  knew  how  to  improve  those  &vourable 
moments,  when  soverei^s,  delivered  from  the  weight 
of  their  dignitjir,  which  is  a  bArden  to  them,  become 
men,  and  familiarize  themselFes  with  their  officers. 
And  by  this  policy,  having  got  possession  of  their 
masters'  minds  and  confidence,  they  came  to  possess 
great  influence  at  court,  to  have  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  disposal  of  employmenta  and 
nononrs,  and  to  arrive  themselves  at  the  lughest  offices 
and  dignities  of  the  state. 


But  the  eood  emperois,*  tmk  as  AteaiMJar,  Beti^ 

rus,  held  tne  eunuchs  in  abhonenoe,  looking  upon 
them  as  creatures  sold  and  attached  only  to  their  for- 
tune, and  enemies  by  principle  to  the  public  good ; 
persons,  whose  sole  view  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
prince's  mind,  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  public 
business  as^  much  as  possible  from  him,  to  preclude 
access  to  him  from  any  person  of  real  merit,  and  to 
keep  him  shut  up  and  imprisoned,  in  a  maimer,  with- 
in the  narrow  circle  of  three  or  four  officer^  who  had 
an  entire  ascendant  and  dominion  over  bun;  Clim- 
denUt  prmeipem  auum,  €t  agenUt  miU  omms  m  find 
iciat. 

When  Cyrus  had  established  his  regulations  in 
every  thin^  Relating  to  the  sovemment,^  ne  resolved 
to  show  himself  piwhdy  to  his  own  people,  and  to  his 
newly  conquered  subjects,  in  a  solemn,  august  cere- 
mony of  rehgion,  by  marchins  in  a  pompous  cavalcade 
to  the  places  consecrated  to  uie  gods  in  order  to  ofier 
sacrifices  to  them.  In  this  procession  Cyrus  thougbt 
lit  to  display  all  possible  splendour  and  magnificence, 
to  catch  ana  dazzle  tlie  eyes  of  the  people.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  prince  ever  aimed  at  procuring  r^ 
spect  towards  himself,  not  only  by  the  attractions  of 
virtue  (says  the  historian,)  but  by  such  an  external 
pomp  as  was  calculated  to  attract  the  multitude,  and 
work  like  a  charm  or  enchantment  upon  their  imafi* 
nations.*  He  ordered  the  superior  officers  of  tne 
Persians  and  allies  to  attend  him,  and  gave  each  of 
them  a  dress  after  the  Median  fashicsi ;  mat  is  to  say, 
long  robes,  which  hung  down  to  the  feet  These 
were  of  various  colours^  all  of  the  finest  and  brightest 
dye,  and  ridily  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver. 
Beodes  those  that  were  for  themselves,  he  gave  them 
othen,  very  splendid  also,  but  less  costly,  to  present 
to  the  subaltem  officers.  It  was  on  this  occasion  the 
Persians  first  dressed  themselves  after  the  manner  of 
the  Modes,*  and  began  to  imitate  them  in  colourins 
their  eyes,  to  make  mem  appear  more  sparkling,  and 
in  painting  their  faces,  in  order  to  enliven  their  cooh- 
plexions.  > 

When  the  day  appomted  for  the  ceremony  was 
come,  the  whole  company  assembled  at  the  une's 
palace  by  break  of  day.  Fonr  thousand  of  the  guards, 
drawn  up  four  deep,  placed  themselves  in  finnt  of  the 
palace,  and  2000  on  the  two  sides  of  it  raneed  in  the 
same  order.  The  whole  cavalir  were  also  £awn  out, 
the  Persians  on  the  n^ht,  and  tnat  of  the  allies  on  the 
left.  The  chariots  cfwai  were  ranged  half  on  one 
side,  and  half  on  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  palace 
^tes  were  opened,  a  great  number  of  bulls  of  exqui- 
site beauty  were  le<l  out  by  four  and  four :  these  were 
to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods,  accord- 
ing to  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  MagL  JN'ext 
foUowed  the  horses  that  were  to  l>e  sacrifice  to  the 
Sun.  Immediately  afler  them  a  white  chariot,  crown- 
ed with  flowers^  the  pole  of  which  was  gilt:  this 
was  to  be  offered  to  Jupiter.  Then  came  a  second 
chariot  of  the  same  colour,  and  adorned  in  the  same 
manner,  to  be  .o^red  to  the  Sun.  Afler  these  fol- 
lowed a  third,  the  horses  of  which  were  caparisoned 
with  scarlet  housings.  Behind  came  the  men  who 
carried  the  sacred  fire  on  a  large  hearth.  When  all 
these  were  on  their  marcfi,  Cyrus  himself  began  to 
appear  upon  his  car,  with  his  upright  tiara  upon  his 
head,  encircled  with  a  rojal  diadem.  His  under  tunic 
was  of  purple  mixed  with  white,  which  was  a  colour 
peculiar  to  kinss.  Over  his  other  garments  he  wore 
a  large  purple  cloak.  His  hands  were  uncovered.  A 
little  Deiow  him  sat  his  master  of  the  horso,  who  was 
of  a  comely  stature,  but  not  so  tall  as  Cyrus,  for 
which  reason  the  height  of  the  latter  appeared  still 
more  advantageously.  As  soon  as  tbe  people  par^ 
ceived  the  prince,  they  all  fell  prostrate  before  him, 

'  Lamprid.  in  viti  Al«x.  Sever. 
^  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  218, 220. 

*  Cynp<  L  viii.  p.  206. 
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•lid  wonbipiMd  him;  wboCkw  it  was,  that  carttiii 
penoos  appomted  on  purpose,  and  placed  at  proper 
ijirtgiH^^^  led  otheis  on  by  their  example,  or  that  the 
people  were  moved  to  do  it  of  their  own  accord,  being 
itruck  with  the  appearance  of  so  much  pomp  and 
BM^ificence,  and  with  bo  many  awful  circumetancee 
of  majesty  and  splendour.  The  Persians  had  never 
prostrated  themselves  in  this  manner  before  Cyrus, 
till  on  this  occasion. 

When  Cyrus's  chariot  was  come  out  of  the  palace^ 
the  40OO  guards  began  to  march:  the  other  8000 
moved  at  the  same  time,  and  placed  themselves  on 
each  side  of  the  chariot.    The  eunuchs,  or  great  offi- 


SECTIOK  I.-— cnm  takes  a  sovmxmt  nrro  rutsu. 

AT  HIS  RETDRM  FBOM  THBNCS  TO  BABTLOH,  HE 
roaMS  A  PLAN  or  eoVERNMBHT  roa  THE  WBOLH 
EMPIRE.     DANIEL*8  CREDIT  AND  POWER. 

When  Cyrus  judged  he  had  sufficiently  regulated 
his  aifairs  at  Babjrlon,^  he  thought  orooer  to  take  a 
journey  into  Persia.  In  his  waj  thither  he  went 
through  Media,  to  visit  his  uncle  Cyazares,  to  whom 
he  carried  very  magnificent  presents,  telling  him  at 
the  same  time  thatlie  would  find  a  noble  palace  at 
Babylon,  sll  ready  prepared  fur  him,  whenever 'hi' 
would  please  to  go  thither ;  and  that  be  was  to  lodr 
upon  that  city  as  his  own.  Indeed  Cyrus,  as  long  at 
eers  of  the  kind's  household,  to  the  number  of  300.  his  uncle  lived,  held  the  empire  only  in  co-paztnersmf 
richly  clad,  with  javelins  in  their  hands,  and  mounted  with  him,  though  he  had  entirely 
upon  stately  horses,  marched  immediately  after  the  conquered  and  acquired  it  by  his  A.  M.  3466 
cbark)t.     AiW  them  followed  800  led  horses  of  the  ^'  *     ^-^^ 

king's  stable,  each  of  them  having  embroidered  fumi- 
tuie  and  bits  of  eold.  Next  came  the  Persian  caval- 
ry, divided  into  four  bodies,  each  consisting  of  10,000 
men ;  then  the  Median  horse,  and  after  those  the  ca- 
valry of  the  allies.  The  chariots  of  war,  four  abreast, 
closed  the  procession. 

When  they  came  to  the  fields  consecrated  to  the 

sods,  they  offered  their  sacrifices  first  to  Jupiter,  and 

Uien  to  the  Sun.    To  the  honour  of  the  first  were 

burnt  bulls,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  second,  horses. 

They  likewise  sacrificed  some  victims  to  the  Earth, 

according  to  the  appointment  of  the  Magi ;  then  to 

the  demi-gods,  the  patrons  and  protectors  of  Syria.* 

In  ord«r  to  afiS>rd  the  people  some  recreation  after 

this  ff^we  and  solemn  ceremony,  Cyrus  thought  fit 

that  It  should  conclude  vrith  games,  and  horse  and 

chariot-races.    The  place  where  they  were  was  large 

and  spacious.    He  ordered  a  certain  portion  of  it  to 

be  marked  out,  about  five  stadia, '  and  proposed 

prizes  for  the  victors  of  each  nation,  which  were  to 

encounter  separately  and  among  themselves.     He 

himself  won  the  pnze  in  the  Persian  horse-races,  for 

nobody  was  so  complete  a  horseman  as  he.     The 

chariots  ran  but  two  at  a  time,  one  against  another. 

This  kind  of  procession  continued  a  long  time  af- 
terwards amongst  the  Persians,  except  only  that  it 
was  not  always  attended  with  sacrifices.  All  the 
ceremonies  being  ended,  they  returned  to  the  city  in 
the  same  order. 

Some  days  after,*  Cyrus,  to  celebrate  the  victory  he 
had  obtained  in  the  horse-races,  gave  a  great  enter- 
tainment to  all  the  chief  officers,  as  well  foreigners  as 
Medes  and  Persians.  They  had  never  yet  seen  any 
thing  of  the  kind  so  sumptuous  and  magnificent  At 
the  conclneion  of  the  feast  he  made  every  one  a  noble 

8 resent ;  so  that  they  all  went  home  witn  hearts  over- 
owin§  with  ioy,  amniration,  and  gratitude :  and  all- 
powoinl  as  ne  was,  master  of  all  the  East,  and  so 
many  kingdoms,  he  did  not  think  it  der^atory  to  his 
majesty  to  conduct  the  whole  compsny  to  the  door  of 
his  apartment  Such  were  the  manners  of  those  an- 
cient times,  when  men  understood  how  to  unite  great 
simpUci^  with  the  highest  degree  of  human  grandeur. 

ARTICLE  IIL 

THB   BISTORT  Or  CTR1T8,  PROM   THE   TAKING  OF  BART- 
I.ON  TO  THR  TIME  OF  HIS  DEATH. 

Cyras,  finding  himself  master  of  all  the  East  by  the 
taking  of  Babylon,  did  not  imitate  the  example  of 
most  other  conquerors,  who  sully  the  glory  of  their 
victories  by  a  voluptuous  and  efleniinate  ufe ;  to  which 
ihey  fancy  they  may  justly  abandon  themselves  after 
their  past  toils,  and  the  long  coarse  of  hardships  they 
have  gone  through.  He  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  maintain  his  reputation  by  the  same  methods 
he  had  acquired  it,  that  is,  by  a  prudent  conduct,  by 
a  laborious  and  active  life,  and  a  constant  application 
to  the  duties  of  his  high  station. 

'■  Among  the  anoieats,  Syria  is  often  pat  ibr  Assyria. 
'  Alitde  aboye  half  a  raue. 
XjjTop.  L  viii  p.  tSO—SM. 


own  valour.    Nay,  so  far  did  he  car^    Ant  J.  C.  538 
ry  his  complaisance,  that  he  let  his 
uncle  enjoy  the  first  rank.     It  is  Cyazares  who  i 
called  in  Scripture  Darius  the  Mede :  and  we  shal 
find,  that  under  his  reign,  which  lasted  but  two  years, 
Daniel  had  several  revelations.    It  appears  that  Cy- 
rus, when  he  returned  from  Persia,  carried  Cyaxares 
vrith  him  to  Babylon. 

When  they  were  srrived  ther^  they  concerted  to- 
other a  sdieme  of  government  for  the  whole  empire. 
They  divided  it  into  120  provincea'    And  that  the 
prince's  orders  mi^it  be  conveyed  vrith  the  greater  ex- 
pedition,* Cyrus  caused  postnouses  to  be  erected  at 
proper  distances,  where  the  courtiers  that  travelled  day 
ana  night,  found  horses  always  read;f,  and  by  that 
means  peifoimed  their  journeys  with  incredible  dea- 
patch.   The  government  of  these  provinces  was  given 
to  those  persons  that  had  assisted  Cyrus  most,^and 
rendered  him  the  greatest  service  in  the  war.    Over 
these  governors  were  appointed  three  superintendents,* 
who  were  always  to  reside  at  court,  ana  to  whom  the 
goveniors  were  to  give  an  account  frpm  time  to  time 
of  every  thing  that  passed  in  their  respective  provinces, 
and  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  the  prince's  or- 
ders and  instructions;  so  that  these  three  principal 
ministers  had  the  superintendency  over,  and  the  chief 
administration  of,  the  sfiairs  of  the  whole  empire.    Of 
these  three,  Daniel  was  made  the  chief.  He  highly  de> 
seived  such  a  preference,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
mat  wisdom,  which  was  celebrated  throughout  all  tha 
East,  and  haa  been  displayed 'in  a^stingu^bed  man- 
ner at  Belshazzar's  feast,  but  likewise  on  account  of 
his  great  age  and  consummate  eji^perience :  for  at  that 
time  it  was  full  sixty-seven  years,  from  the  fourth  of 
Nabuchodonosor,  tKat  he  had  been  employed  as  prime 
minifiter  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

As  this  distinction  made  him  the  second  person  in 
the  empire,*  and  placed  him  immediately  under  the 
kins,  the  other  courtiers  conceived  so  great  a  jealousy 
of  him,  that  they  conspired  to  destroy  him.  As  there 
was  no  hold  to  be  taken  of  him,  unless  it  were  on  ac- 
count of  the  law  of  his  God,  to  which  they  knew  him 
inviolably  attached,  they  obtained  an  edict  fi'om  Da- 
rius, whereby  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  ask  any 
thing  whatsoever,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  either 
of  any  gpd  or  any  man,  save  of  the  kin^ ;  and  that 
upon  •pain  of  beinf  cast  into  the  den  of  bons.  Now, 
as  Daniel  was  saying  his  usual  prayers,  with  his  face 
turned  towards  Jerusalem,  he  was  surprised,  accused, 
and  cast  into  the  den  of  Hons.  But  beinff  miraculously 
preserved,  and  coining  out  safe  and  uimurt,  his  accu- 
sers were  thrown  in,  and  immediately  devoured  by 
those  animals.  This  event  still  augmented  Daniel's 
credit  and  reputation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,'*  which  was 
reckoned  the  first  of  Darius  the  Meae,  Daniel  knowing 
by  the  ccmiputation  he  made,  that  the  seventy  years 
of  Judah's  captivity,  determined  by  the  prophet  Jere* 


*  Cyrop.  I.  viii.  p.  227. 

•  Dan.  vi.  1. 
S80.        *  Dan.  vL  8, 


»  Ib.p 

••  Dan.  ir.  l-«7. 


*  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  tSSt^ 
,  S.       *  lb.  4-«7, 


BISTORT  OP  CTRUa 


» dmwittg  Wwtidf  Uk  €Dd«  pnyed  ounetlly 
u  he  would  voochnfe  tonmeiDber  hia  peo- 
i  Jeniflalem,  and  look  with  an  eye  ofnnercy 
vAy  atjf  and  the  sanctnazy  he  had  placed 
Upon  which  the  ansel  Qabriel  aeanred  him 
0,  not  only  of  the  deliyeranoe  of  the  Jews 
temporal  captivity,  but  likewise  of  another 
e,  much  more  considerable,  namely,  a  de- 
Tom  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  which 
d  procure,  to  hie  church,  and  which  waa  to 
phahed  at  the  end  of  seventy  weeks,  that 
ipse  from  the  time  the  order  should  be  given 
uildinff  of  Jerusalem,  that  is,  after  the  space 
are.  For,  taking  ea!ch  day  for  a  year,  ac» 
the  language  us^  sometimes  in  Holy  Scrip- 
i  seventy  weeks  of  years,  made  up  exactly 

upon  his  return  to  Babylon,  had  fiven  or- 
1  his  forces  to  join  him  tfaiere.  On  me  gene* 
'  made  of  them,  he  found  they  consisted  of 
orse,  of  2000  chariots  armed  with  scythes, 
K)  foot  When  he  had  furnished  the  garri- 
so  many  of  them  as  were  necessary  for  the 
*the  several  parts  of  the  empire,  he  marched 
smainder  into  Syria,  where  he  regulated  the 
tat  province, and  then  subdued  all  mose  coun- 
as  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  confines  of  Ethiopia. 
>robably  in  this  mterval  of  time,  that  Daniel 
ito  the  den  of  lions,  and  miraculously  deliver- 
em,  as  we  have  just  now  related. 
)  in  the  same  interval  also  were  those  famous 
;oId  coined,  which  are  called  Darics,  from  the 
>arius  the  Mede,  which  for  their  fineness  and 
ere  for  several  ag^s  preferred  to  all  other 
roughout  the  whoU  East. 

^  n.— 'THKBEOnfKIWO  OF  THE  WITBD  EMPIRE 
PERSIANS  AHD  MEDE8.  THE  FAMOUS  EDICT 
rs.      BANIEL'S  PROPHECIES. 

properly  speaking  begins  the  empire  of  the 
ina  Modes  united,  under  one  ana  the  same 

This  empire,  from  Cyrus,  the  first  king 
ler  of  it,  to  Darius  Codomannus,  who  was 
d  by  Alexander  the  Great,  lasted  for  tlie 
06  years,  namely,  from  the  year  of  the  world 
e  year  3674.  But  in  this  volume  I  propose 
ily  of  the  first  three  kings ;  and  little  remains 
•of  the  founder  of  this  new  ^npire.  * 

Ctrus.  Cyaxares  dvmg  at  the  end 
16S.  of  two  years,  and  Cambyses  likewise 
)36.  endins  his  days  in  Peraia,  Cyrus  re- 
turned to  Baioylon,  and  took  upon 
venimentofthe  empire. 
ars  of  Cyruses  reign  are  computed  difier- 
ome  make  it  thirty  years,  beginning  from  his 
;  out  from  Persia,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to 
{  unele  Cyaxares:  others  make  it  to  be  but 
8,  because  th^  date  it  only  from  the  time, 
be  death  of  Cyaxares  and  Cambysea^  he  bo- 
monarch  of  the  whole  eropu-e. 
irst  of  these  seven  yean  precisely  expired 
leth  year  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when 
lished  the  famous  edict  whereby  tne  Jews 
tited  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  no 
lit  this  edict  was  obtained  by  the  care  and 
I  of  Daniel,  who  possessed  great  influence 
That  hemiditthe  more  eiTectually  induce 

grant  him  tnis  request,  he  showed  him  un* 
he  prophecies  of  Isaiah,*  wherein,  above  800 
e  his  birth,  he  was  marked  out  by  name  as 
pointed  by  God  to  be  a  great  comiuaror,  and 

multitude  of  nations  under  his  dominion ; 

same  time,  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  cap- 
by  ordering  their  temple  to  be  rcibuilt,  and 
uid  Judeato  be  repossessed  by  their  ancient 
.    I  think  it  may  not  be  improper  in  this 


L  vili.  tSS. 
.  do  Dip.  R.  #. 


*Ifluxttr.j«r* 


pkee  to  iDEnt  that  edict  RtkngkhyWludi  is  entaiiilf 
the  most  glorious  circumstance  in  the  life  of  CynHL 
and  for  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  God  had  endowet 
him  with  so  many  heroic  virtues,  and  blessed  him  with 
such  an  uninterrupted  senes  of  glonons  victories  and 
success. 

'*  In  the  finit  year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  im^t  be 
fulfilled^  the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyras,  king 
of  Persia,  that  he  made  a  mviclamation  throughout  al 
his  kingdom,  and  put  it  also  in  writing,  Bayin&  Thus 
saith  Cyrus,  kins  of  Persia,  The  LordGod  ofheayen 
hath  given  me  aU  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  he 
hath  ouurged  me  to  build  nim  a  house  at  JeiusaleiD, 
which  is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there  among  you  of  all 
his  people?  his  God  be  with  him,  and  let  nim  go  up  to 
Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah,  and  build  the  house  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  (he  is  the  true  God,)  which  is 
in  Jerusalem.  And  whosoever  remaineth  in  any  i^aoe 
where  he  sojoumetb,  let  the  men  of  his  place  help  him 
with  silver,  and  with  gold,  and  with  goods,  and  with 
beasts,  besides  the  fipMwill  offering  &  the  house  of 
God  that  is  in  Jerusalem.**^ 

Cjmis,  at  the  same  time,  restored  to  die  Jews  all  the 
vessels  of  ths  temple  of  the  Lord,  which  Nabuchodo- 
nosor  had  brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  placed  in  the 
temple  of  his  god.  Shortly  after  the  Jews  departed 
under  the  conduct  of  Zorobabel,  to  return  into  their 
own  countiy. 

The  Samaritans,'  who  had  long  been  (he  decbied 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  did  all  they  possibly  could  to  hin- 
der the  building  of  the  temple :  and  though  they  could 
not  alter  Cyrus's  decree,  yet  they  so  far  prevailed  by 
bribes  and  underiiand  dealings  with  the  ministers  an^ 
other  officers  concerned  therem,  as  to  obstruct  the  exe» 
cution  of  it ;  so  that  for  several  years  the  boildingwent 
on  very  slowly. 

It  seems  to  have  been  through  grief 
at  seeing  the  execution  of  this  decree,  A.  M.  S470. 
so  k>ns  retarded,*  that  in  the  third  Ant  J.  C.  534 
year  of  Cyrus,  in  the  firet  month  of 
that  year,  Daniel  gave  lumself  up  to  moaming  and 
fiisting  for  three  weeks  together.  He  was  then  near 
the  river  Tigris  in  Persia.  When  this  time  of  fasting 
was  ended,  be  saw  the  vision  conceroing  the  succession 
of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  the  conquest  of  tlie  Romans.  This  revelation  is 
related  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  chapters  of 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  of  which  I  shall  soon  speak. 

By  what  we  find  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chap- 
ter,^ we  have  reason  to  conjecture,  that  he  died  soon 
after ;  and,  indeed,  his  sreat  age  makes  it  unlikely 
that  he  could  live  much  longer:  for  at  this  time  he 
must  have  been  at  least  eighty-five  years  of  age,  if  we 
suppose  him  to  have  been  twelve  when  he  was  oarrimi 
to  Babylon  with  the  other  captives ;  and  some  suppose 
him  to  have  been  eighteen  yean  of  age  at  that  time : 
fi»m  that  eariy  agje  ne  had  given  proofs  <^  wisdom, 
more  than  human,  m  the  judgment  of  Susannah.  He 
was  ever  afterwards  very  much  esteoned  by  all  the 
princes  who  reigned  at  mbylon,  and  was  always  em- 
ployed by  them  with  distinction  in  die  administiatioa 
of  toeir  afliirs. 

Daniel's  wisdom  did  not  only  reach  to  things  difvine 
and  political,  but  also  to  arts  and  sciences,  anaparticu- 
lariy  to  that  of  architecture.  Josephus*  speaks  of  a  &* 
mons  edifice  built  by  him  at  Susa.*  in  the  manner  of  a 
castle,  which  he  says  still  subsisted  in  his  time,  finished 
with  such  wondenul  art,  that  it  then  seemed  as  fresh 
and  beautiful  as  if  it  had  been  but  newly  built  Within 
this  palace  the  Persian  and  Parthian  kings  were  usually 

*  Etra,!.  1—4.        •  lb.  iv.  1-4.       •  Dan.  x.  1— S. 
'  But  go  thou  fhy  way  till  the  end  b« ;  for  toou  ahalt 

Nst  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  tad  of  the  days.  JDom. 
zii.  IS. 

*  Antiq.  1.  z.  cap.  IX. 

*  So  it  ought  to  be  mad,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  «wIm 
relates  the  ■amo  fact ;  Cosim.  m  Dan.  viii.  t.  sad  noi  So* 
hatanSiisUisBowreadia  lbs  tsU  sf  Jooeiins. 


BIflrrOfi??  OF  CTRTTa 
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Mid;  and, 6rt!be«k«  of  OMfiNuito,  the  keeping 
ofHwee  oenniilted  to  ene  of  the  Jewieh  netion,  evea 
to  the  tnae  of  Joeephue.  It  wae  e  commoo  timditioa 
in  thoee  nrie  for  nmoj  egee^  that  Duuel  died  in  that 
city/  and  there  ther  mow  hu  monnment  even  to  thia 
day.  It  ia  certain,  that  he  naed  to  go  thither  from  time 
to'time,  and  he  himself  tellaua  that  kedid  Huhlng»$ 
humeta  tt«r»,*  that  h,  waa  goTcmor  fiv  the  king  of 
Btbyh 


R^etUms  upon  Danid'i 

I  have  hitherto  deftrred  making  any  reflectiona  npon 
the  propbeciea  of  Daniel,  which  certainly  to  any  reap 
•ooable  mind  are  a  very  oonvincing  proof  of  the  truth 
oTour  raligion.  I  shall  not  dweU  upon  that  which  per- 
tonaUy  reuted  to  Nebuchadneuar,*  and  ibretola  in 
what  manner,  for  the  puniahment  of  hie  pride,  he  should 
be  ledooed  to  the  condition  of  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  after  a  certain  number  of  years  restored  asain  to 
his  understanding  and  to  his  throne.  It  is  well  known 
the  matter  happened  exactly  according  to  Daniel's 
prediction :  the  king  himself  relates  it  in  a  declaration 
addressed  to  all  the  people  and  nations  of  his  empire. 
Was  it  possible  lor  Daniel  to  ascribe  such  a  maniresto 
or  proclamation  to  liebnehadneizar,  if  it  had  not  been 

Siuine  j  to  speak  of  it,  as  havinjg  been  sent  into  all 
I  pre  vincea,  if  nobody  had  seen  it ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  Bo'iylon,  that  was  mil  of  both  Jews  and  Gentilea, 
to  pablish  an  attestation  of  soch  importance,  and  so 
mjuriona  to  the  king,  the  falsehood  of  which  must  have 
Men  notorious  toafi  the  world? 

I  shall  content  mvself  with  representing  very  briefly, 
and  ander  one  and  the  same  point  of  view,  the  pro- 
phecies o€  Daniel,  which  desi^ate  the  succession  of 
the  four  great  empbes,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
have  an  essential  and  necessary  relation  to  the  sub- 
net matter  of  this  work,  which  is  no  other  than  the 
history  of  those  very  empires. 

The  first  of  theee  prophecies  has  reference  to  the 
dream  which  NebucnacuieBaar  had,*  of  an  image 
composed  of  difierent  metals,  gold,  ailver,  brass,  and 
iron ;  which  image  waa  broken  in  (Meoes,  and  beaten 
OS  small  as  dust  bv  a  little  stone  from  the  mountain, 
which  aiterwards  Became  itself  a  mountain  of  extra- 
ovdinaiy  height  and  magnitude.  This  dream  I  have 
already  recitod  at  large.*    - 

About  fifty  years  after,*  the  seme  Daniel  saw 
another  vision  very  like  that  which  I  have  just  been 
speaking  of;  thia  waa  the  vision  of  the  four  large 
beasts  which  came  out  of  the  sea.  The  first  was  like 
a  hon,  and  had  eagle's  wings ;  the  second  was  like  a 
bear;  the  third  was  like  a  leopard,  which  had  four 
heads ;  the  fourth  and  last,  still  more  strong  and  ter- 
rible than  the  other,  had  great  iron  teeth ;  it  devoured 
and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  his 
feet  From  the  midst  of  the  ten  horns,  which  this 
bnst  had,  thero  came  up  a  little  one,  wluch  had  eyes 
like  those  o€  a  man,  and  a  month  speaking  great 
thingSy  and  this  bom  became  greater  tnan  the  oUier : 
the  same  horn  made  war  with  ue  saints,  and  prevailed 
against  them,  until  the  Ancient  of  Days,  that  is,  the 
everlasting  Qud,came,  and  sitting  upon  his  throne, 
surrounded  with  a  thousand  million  of  angels,  pro- 
nounced an  irreversible  judgment  upon  the  four  beasts, 
whose  tinae  and  duration  he  had  determined,  and  eave 
the  Son  of  Man  power  over  all  the  nations,  and  all 
the  tribes,  an  everlasting  power  and  dominion  which 
shall  not  pass  away,  and  a  kingdom  which  shall  not 
be  destroyed. 

It  is  senerally  agreed,  that  the  diflerent  metals  of 
which  £e  image  was  composed,  and  the  four  beaati 
that  came  out  of  the  sea,  signified  so  many  difierent 
monarchies,  which  were  to  succeed  one  another,  were 
to  be  snecessrrely  destroyed  by  each  other,  and  were 
aU  to  gire  place  to  the  eternal  empire  of  Jesus  Christ, 


'  Dan.  viii.  f7. 
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'  This  was  the  lint  ysercfBelsfaaaar  king  of  Babylon. 
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ibr  whom  alone  they  had  subaiBted.  Itisalsoagreedf 
that  theae  four  monarchies  were  those  of  the  Babvio* 
nians,  of  the  Persisns  and  Modes  united,  of  the  Ma- 
eedoaians,  and  the  Romans.*  This  is  plainly  demon- 
strated by  the  very  order  of  their  succession.  But 
where  did  Daniel  see  this  succession  and  this  order? 
Who  oould  reveal  the  changes  of  empires  to  him.  but 
He  only  who  is  the  master  of  times  and  monarchies, 
who  has  determined  every  thing  bv  Us  own  decrees, 
and  who  by  a  supernatural  revelation  imparts  the 
knowledge  of  them  to  whom  he  pleases  7' 

In  the  following  chapter  this  prophet  speaks  with 
still  greater  olfamess  and  precision.*  For  after  hav- 
ing represented  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  monaiw 
clues  under  the  figure  of  two  beasts,  he  thus  expounds 
his  meaning  in  the  plainest  manner :  The  ram,  which 
hath  two  unequal  boms,  represents  the  king  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians ^  the  goat  which  overthrows  and 
tramples  him  under  his  ftet,  is  the  kin^g  of  the  Grecians , 
and  the  great  horn,  which  that  animal  has  between 
his  eyes,  represents  the  first  king  and  founder  of  that 
monarchy.  How  did  Daniel  see  that  the  Persian 
empire  snould  be  composed  of  two  difierent  nations, 
Modes  and  Peraians ;  and  that  this  empire  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  power  of  the  Grecians  7  How  did 
he  foresee  the  rapidity  of  Alexander's  conquests,  which 
he  so  aptly  describes,  by  saying  that  he  imuhed  nci 
thtrnund?  How  did  he  learn,  tlwt  Alexander  should 
not  have  any  successor  equal  to  himself,  and  that  the 
first  monarch  of  the  Grecian  empire  should  be  like- 
wise the  most  powerful  7  By  what  other  light  than 
that  of  divine  revdation  could  he  <fisoover,**  that  Alex- 
ander would  have  no  son  to  succeed  bun :  that  his 
empire  wonM  be  dismembered  and  divided  into  four 
principal  kingdoms ;  and  his  successon  would  be  of 
his  naUon,  but  not  of  his  blood ;  and  that  out  of  the 
ruins  of  a  monarchy  so  suddenly  foraoed,  several 
states  would  be  established,  of  which  some  would  be 
in  the  east,  others  in  the  west,  some  in  the  south,  and 
others  in  the  north? 

The  particukn  of  the  fiM^ts  foretold  in  the  remainder 
of  the  eijghth,  and  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  are  no  less 
astonishing.  How  could  Daniel,  in  Cyrus's  reicn,^* 
foretel  that  the  fourth  of  Cyrus's  successon  should 
gather  toeether  all  his  forces  to  attack  the  Grecian 
states?"  How  could  this  prophet,  who  lived  so  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  particularly  describe 
all  the  penecutions  which  Antioehus  would  bring 
upon  the  Jews;  the  manner  of  his  aboHsUng  the 
sacrifices,  which  were  daily  oifered  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem;  the  profanation  of  that  holy  place,  br 
setting  up  an  idol  thoein ;  and  the  vengeance  which 
God  would  inflict  onliim  for  it?  How  could  he,"  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Persian  empire,  foretel  the  wars 
which  Alexander's  successon  would  wage  with  one 
another  in  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  thcdr 
mutual  invaaions  of  one  another's  territories,  their 
insincerity  in  their  treaties,  and  their  allianoes  by  mar- 
riage, which  would  only  be  made  to  dloak  their  frandu* 
lent  and  perfidious  designs? 

I  leave  to  the  intelligent  and  religious  reader  todmw 
the  conclusion  which  naturally  results  from  these  pre- 
dictions of  Daniel ;  so  clear  and  express,  that  Pon 

*  Some  inter]>retert,  msteail  of  the  Romans,  substitute 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  Alexander's  luccessora. 

*  H«  changeth  the  timM  and  the  eeaeona ;  he  renoveth 
and  setteth  up  kinxs.  He  revealeth  the  deep  and  secret 
thuigs ;  and  the  lif^t  dweUeth  with  bira.    Dan.  ii.  SI,  £2. 

'  Dan.  viii. 

'*  And  a  mighty  kin^  shall  stand  op,  that  shall  rule  with 

Seatdomfaiion :  and  hu  kingdom  shall  be  divided  towards 
e  four  winds  of  hesTsn,  and  not  to  his  posterity,  nor  ae 
cording  to  bis  dommion,  which  he  ruled.    Dm,  xi.  S,  4. 
Four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  is 
Ms  power.    Dos.  viii.  ft* 

'*  Behold,  there  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  hi  Persii^ 
and  the  fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than  they  all ;  and  by  his 
strength  throng  fats  riches  he  shall  stir  up  all  agaioat  the 
realm  of  Orseia.    JDtoi.xi.t. 

»•  Xerxes.  .  »•  Dan.  xL  ft-46. 
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pbjiT,^  &  profeflMd  eneniT  of  the  Chiutimii  religioii, 
oouia  find  no  other  way  of  disputing  the  divine  oii^ 
nal  of  them,  than  by  pretending  that  they  were  wnt- 
ten  after  the  events,  and  were  rather  a  narration  of 
'things  pasty  than  a  prediction  of  things  to  come. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  of  Ajiiel's  prophe- 
cies, I  must  desire  the  reader  to  remark  what  an  oppo- 
sition the  Holy  Ghost  has  put  between  empires  or  the 
world  and  the  kingdom  or  Jesus  Christ  In  the  for- 
mer evenr  thing  appears  great,  splendid,  and  magni- 
ficent Strength,  power,  glory,  and  majesty,  seem  to 
be  their  natural  attendants.  In  them  we  easily  dis- 
cern those  great  wairiors,  those  famcMis  conqueron, 
those  thunderbolts  of  war,  who  spread  tenor  every 
where,  and  whom  nothing  could  withstand.  But  then 
they  are  represented  as  wild  beasts,  as  bears,  lions, 
andf  leopanis,  whose  sole  attribute  is  to  tear  in  pieces, 
lo  devour,  and  to  destroy.  What  an  imaffe  and  pic- 
ture is  this  of  conquerors?  How  admirably  does  it 
instruct  us  to  lessen  the  ideas  we  are  apt  to  form,  as 
well  of  empires  as  of  their  founders  or  ^vemors ! 

In  the  empire  of  Jesus  Cnrist  it  is  qmte  otherwise. 
Let  us  consider  iti  origin  and  first  nse,  or  carefully 
examine  its  progress  and  growth  at  all  times,  and  we 
■hall  find  that  weakness  and  meanness,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  fa»ve  always  outwisdlv  been  iti 
•trikine  characteristros.  It  is  the  leaven,  tbe  grain  of 
mustara-seed,  the  little  stcne  cut  out  of  the  moun- 
tain. And  yet,  in  reality,  there  is  no  true  greatness 
but  in  this  empire.  The  eternal  Word  is  m  found- 
er and  the  kmg  thereof.  All  the  thrones  of  the 
earth  come  to  pay  homage  to  his,  and  to  How  them- 
selves before  him.  The  design  of  his  reign  is  to 
save  mankind;  to  make  them  eternally  happy,  and 
to  form  to  himself  a  nation  of  saints  and  just  persons, 
who  may  all  of  them  be  so  many  kinfs  and  conquer- 
ors. It  IS  for  their  sakes  only  that  the  whole  world 
doth  subsist ;  and  when  the  number  of  them  shall  be 
complete,  "Then,*'  (says  St  Paul)'  "  cometh  the  end 
and  consummation  of  all  things,  when  Jesus  Christ 
shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father:  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and 
all  authority  and  power." 

Can  a  wnter,  who  sees  in  the  prophecies  of  Dai^iel 
that  the  several  empires  of  the  world,  after  havine  sub- 
sisted during  the  time  determined  for  them  by  the 
sovereign  Disposer  of  kingdoms,  do  all  terminate  and 
centre  m  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ;  can  a  writer,  I 
say,  amidst  all  these  pro&ne  objects,  forbear  turning 
his  eyes  now  and  then  towards  that  great  divine  one, 
and  not  have  it  always  in  view,  at  least  at  a  distance, 
as  the  end  and  consummation  of  all  others. 

SECTION  III. — THE   LAST   TEARS   OF   CTaUS.      THE 
DEATH  or  THAT  PRINCE. 

Let  us  return  to  Cyrus.  Being  equally  beloved  by 
his  own  natural  subjects,"  and  by  those  of  the  con- 
quered nations,  he  peaceably  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his 
labours  and  victories.  His  empire  was  bounded  on 
the  east  bj  the  river  Indus,  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian 
and  Euxine  seas,  on  the  west  by  tbe  ^gean  sea, 
and  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia  and  the  sea  S  Arabia. 
He  established  his  residence  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
countries,  spending  generally  seven  months  of  the 
/ear  at  Babylon  in  the  winter-season,  because  of  the 
warmth  of  that  climate ;  three  months  at  Susa  in  the 
•piing,  and  two  months  at  Ecbatana  during  the  heat 
flf  xhe  summer. 

Sewen  yean  beinespent  in  this  state  of  tranquillity, 
C^rus  returned  into  Persia,  for  the  seventh  time  after 
his  accession  to  the  whole  monarchy ;  and  this  shows 
that  he  used  to  S9  regulariy  into  Persia  once  a  year. 
Cambyses  had  neen  now  dead  for  some  time,  and 
Cyrus  himself  wss  grown  pretty  old,  bemg  at  this 
time  about  seventy  ^ears  of  age ;  thirty  of  mich  had 
<Blapsed  since  his  being  fint  made  general  of  the  Per- 

'  8.  Hieron.  in  Procsm.  ad  Com.  in  Dan. 
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sian  Ibices,  nine  finom  the  taking  of  Bkbyleo,  and  sefen 
from  his  beginning  to  reign  alone  after  this  death  of 
Cyazares. 

To  the  very  last  he  enjoyed  a  vwonras  state  of 
health,*  which  was  the  fhiit  of  the  sober  and  temper- 
ate life  which  he  had  constantly  led.  And  whereas 
they,  who  give  themselves  up  to  drunkenness  and 
debsiuchery,  often  feel  all  the  mfiimities  of  age,  even 
whilst  they  are  young :  Cyrus,  on  tbe  contraiy,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  still  enjoyed  all  the  vigour  and 
advantages  of  youth. 

When  he  perceived  the  tone  of  his  death  to  draw 
nigh,  he  ordered  his  children,  and  the  chief  officers  oif 
the  state,  to  be  assembled  about  him :  and  after  having 
thanked  the  gods  for  all  their  favours  towards  him 
through  the  course  of  his  life,  and  implofed  the  like 

Erotection  for  his  cbildr on,  his  country,  and  biz  friends, 
e  declared  his  eldest  son  Cambyses,  his  successor, 
and  left  the  other,  whose  name  was  Tanaoxaies, 
several  very  considerable  governments.  He  gave 
them  both  excellent  instructions,  by  representing  to 
them,  that  the  main  strength  and  support  of  the  throne 
was  neither  the  vast  extent  of  countnes,  nor  the  num- 
ber of  forces,  nor  immense  riches ;  but  a  due  respect 
for  the  gods,  a  good  understanding  between  brethren, 
and  the  art  of  acquiring  and  preserving  true  and  faith- 
ful friends.  '*I  conjure  you  therefiHre,**  said  he,  ''my 
d^ar  children,  in  the  name  of  the  ^mIs,  to  respect  and 
love  one  another,  if  you  mean  to  retain  any  desire  to 
please  me  in  future.  For  I  do  not  think  you  will  esteem 
me  to  be  no  longer  any  thing,  because  you  will  not  see 
me  after  my  death.  Vou  never  saw  my  soul  to  this 
instant:  you  must  have  known,  however,  by  ics  ac- 
tions, that  it  really  existed.  Do  you  believe  that 
honours  would  still  be  paid  to  those  whose  bodies  sm 
now  but  ashes,  if  *heir  souls  had  no  longer  any  being 
or  power  7  No,  no,  my  sons.  I  could  never  imagine, 
that  the  soul  only  lived  whilst  in  a  m<»tal  body,  and 
died  when  separated  from  it  But  if  I  miiftske,  and 
nothing  shall  remain  of  me  after  death,  at  least  iear 
tbe  gods,  who  never  die,  who  see  all  things,  and 
whose  power  is  infinite.  Fear  them,  and  let  £at  fear 
prevent  you  fiiom  ever  doing,  or  deUberating  to  do, 
any  thing  contraiy  to  religion  and  justice.  Next  to 
them,  fear  mankind ,  and  the  ages  to  come  The  gods 
have  not  buried  you  in  obscurity,  but  have  expcsedyou 
ujpon  a  great  theatre  to  the  view  of  the  whole  universe. 
It  your  actions  are  guiltless  and  upii^t,  be  assinred 
thev  will  augment  your  glory  and  power.  As  to  m^ 
body,  my  sons,  when  life  has  forsaken  it,  enclose  it 
neitner  in  gold  nor  silver,  nor  any  other  mattor  what- 
soever. Restore  it  immbdiatelt  to  the  bartb. 
Can  it  be  more  happy  than  in  being  blended,  and  in  a 
manner  incorporated,  with  the  benefactress  and  com- 
mon mother  of  human  kind?"  After  having  given 
his  hand  to  be  kissed  by  all  that  were  oresent,  finding 
himself  at  the  point  of  death,  he  added  these  last 
words :  "  Adieu,  dear  children ;  may  your  lives  be  hap- 

{)y :  cany  my  last  remembrance  to  vour  mother.  And 
or  yovLf  my  faithful  fiiends,  as  well  absent  as  present, 
rec^ve  this  last  farewell,  and  may 
you  live  in  peace."  After  having  said  A.  M.  3475. 
this,  he  covered  his  face,  ana  died  Ant  J.  C.  529L 
equally  lamented  by  all  his  people. 

The  order  ^venby  Cyrus  to  rbstorb  ms  Bomr  to 
THB  EARTH,  IS,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  observation. 
He  would  have  thought  it  disgracea  and  injured,  if 
enclosed  in  gold  or  silver.  Restore  it  to  the  earth, 
says  he.  Where  did  that  prince  learn  that  it  waa 
from  thence  it  derived  its  original?  Behold  one  of 
those  precious  traces  of  tradition  as  old  as  tbe  world. 
Cyrus,  after  having  done  good  to  his  subjects  during 
his  whole  life,  demands  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
earth,  that  benefactress  of  the  human  race,  to  perpe- 
tuate that  good,  in  some  measure,  even  after  his  desith. 

^  Cyrus  quidem  apud  Xenophontem  eo  seimoae,  queni 
morions  habuit,  cilm  admodum  senei  esaet,  negat  se  an* 
quam  senisse.  tooectutem  suam  imbectUiorem  fir*iT,  qukm 
adolescentia  fuissetw— Cie.  d$  Smrnt.  a.  9. 
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Cjm  may  justly  be  contiderad  as  the  ^risest  oon- 
yrnVf  and  this  most  accomplished  prince  mentioned 
IB  mo&ne  history.     He  was  possessed  of  all  the 

Jouities  requisite  to  form  a  ^reat  man ;  wisdom,  mo- 
eimtioii,  courage,  magnanimity,  noble  sentiments,  a 
wonderful  ability  in  managing  men's  tempers  and 

S'ning  their  afiSctions,  a  tSoroufh  knowledge  of  all 
parts  of  the  military  art,  as  £r  as  that  age  had 
earned  it,  a  vast  extent  of  genius  and  capacity  for 
forming,  ajid  equal  steadiness  and  prudence  for  eze- 
enting,  the  greatest  projects. 

It  is  ?ery  common  for  those  heroes,  who  shme  in 
the  6eld,  ajid  make  a  great  figure  in  the  time  of  ac- 
tion, to  make  but  a  very  poor  one  upon  other  occa- 
tions,  and  in  matters  of  a  different  nature.    We  are 
astonished,  when  we  see  them  alone  and  without 
their  armiefl,  to  find  what  a  difierence  there  is  be- 
tween a  general  and  a  great  man ;  to  see  what  low 
seotimente  and  mean  actions  they  are  capable  of  in 
^^ate  life :  how  they  are  influenced  by  jealousy,  and 
^emed  by  interest ;   how  disagreeable,  and  eren 
.  ms,  they  render  themselves  by  their  haughty  de- 

f/^  iment  and  arrogance,  which  they  think  necessary 
i^'  w^preserve  their  authority,  and  which  only  serve  to 
mke  them  hated  and  despised. 

Cyrus  had  none  of  these  defects.  He  appeared 
a/ways  the  same,  that  is,  always  great,  even  m  the 
'ii^test  matters.  Being  assured  of  his  matness, 
cf  which  real  merit  was  Uie  foundation  and  support, 
he  thought  of  nothing  more  than  to  render  himself 
aflable,  and  easy  of  access :  and  whatever  he  seemed 
to  lose  by  this  condescending  humble  demeanour, 
was  abundantly  compensated  by  the  cordial  afiection 
and  sincere  respect  it  procured  him  from  his  people. 

Never  was  any  prince  a  greater  master  of  the  art 
of  insinuation,  so  necessary  for  tiiose  that  govern, 
and  yet  so  little  understood  or  practised.  He  knew 
perfectly  what  advantages  may  result  from  a  single 
word  rightly  timed,  from  an  obliging  carriage,  from  a 
reason  assigned  at  the  same  time  that  a  command  is 
fiiven,  from  a  little  praise  in  granting  a  favour,  and 
nom  softening  a  refusal  with  expressions  of  concern 
and  good  will.  His  history  abounds  with  beauties  of 
this  kind. 

fle  was  rich  in  a  sort  of  wealth  which  most  sove* 
nigns  want,  who  are  possessed  of  every  thin^  but 
^tnful  friends,  and  whose  indigence  in  that  particular 
it  concealed  by  the  splendour  and  afliuence  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Cyrus  was  beloved, * 
because  be  himself  bad  a  love  for  others :  for,  has  a 
man  any  fnends,  or  does  he  deserve  to  have  any,  when 
he  himself  is  void  of  friendship?  Nothing  is  more 
interesting  than  to  see  in  Xenophon  the  manner  in 
which  Cyrus  lived  and  conversed  with  his  friends,  al- 
ways preserving  as  mudi  dignity  as  was  requisite  to 
keep  up  a  due  decorum,  and  yet  infinitely  removed 
from  that  ill-judged  haughtiness,  which  deprives  the 
great  of  the  niost  innocent  and  agreeable  pleasure  in 
u(e,  that  of  conversing  freeljr  and  sociably  with  per- 
■ons  of  nftrit,  thouf  h  of  an  inferior  station. 

The  use  he  made  of  his  friends  may  serve  as  a 
perfect  model  to  all  persons  in  authority.  His  friends 
nad  reeerred  from  nim  not  only  the  liberty,  but  an 
express  cooiraand  to  tell  him  whatever  they  thought' 
And  though  he  was  much  superior  to  all  his  omobs 
in  understanding,  yed  he  never  undertook  any  thing 
without  asking'  uieir  advice :  and  whatever  was  to  be 
done,  whether  it  was  to  perform  any  thing  in  the  go- 
vemment,  to  make  some  chanee  in  the  army,  or  to 
fi>rm  a  new  enterprise,  he  would  always  have  every 
nan  speak  his  sentiments,  and  would  often  make  use 
of  them  to  correct  his  own :  so  different  was  he  from 
dieperson  mentioned  by  Tacitus,*  who  thou^t  it  a 
tomcient  reason  for  rejecting  the  most  excellent  pro- 
ject or  advice,  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  himself: 


'Habes 
•  PlaA-Liia. 
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Cieero  observes,*  that  duing  the  whole  time  of 
Cyrus's  govemmeot.  he  was  never  heard  to  speak  one 
rmigh  or  angry  word :  Cu/iis  tiMisie  in  in^^erio  lume 
toifiiiim  ver^mnvUum  nperka mtdhiL  What  a  great 
encomium  for  a  prince  is  comprehended  in  that  short 
sentence !  Cyrus  must  have  been  a  very  great  master 
of  himself,  to  be  able,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  adta* 
tiouj  and  in  spite  of  all  the  intoxicating  efiects  of  so- 
vereign power,  always  to  preserve  his  mind  in  such  a 
state  of  calmness  and  composure  as  that  no  crosses, 
disappointments,  or  unforeseen  accidents,  should  ever 
ruffle  Its  tranquillity,  or  provoke  him  to  utter  any  harsh 
or  offensive  expression. 

But  what  was  still  greater  m  him,  and  more  truly 
royal  than  all  this,  was  his  stead&st  persuasion,  that 
all  his  labours  and  endeavours  ought  to  tend  to  the 
happiness  of  his  people  ;*  apd  that  it  was  not  by  the 
splendour  of  riches,  by  pompous  equipa^,  Inzuiioos 
hying,  or  a  magnificent  table,  that  a  kmg  ought  to 
distinguish  himself  from  his  subjects,  but  oy  a  supe- 
riority of  merit  in  every  kind,  and  particularly  by  a 
constant,  indefatieable  care  and  vigitanoe  to  promote 
their  interests  ana  to  secure  to  them  tranquiHity  and 
plentjr.  He  said  himself  one  day.  as  he  was  discoars- 
mg  with  his  courtiers  upon  the  duties  of  a  king."  that 
a  prince  ought  to  consioer  himself  as  a  shephera^  (the 
image  under  which  both  sacred  and  profane  antiquity 
represented  good  kings ;)  and  that  he  oueht  to  nave 
the  same  vigilance,  care,  and  goodness.  itU  hUdu" 
ty,  says  he,  to  losfcA,  tktd  kU  people  may  the  in  9t{fdff 
md  ipdei  ;  to  burden  kbnadf  wUh  muUHeM  and  earn, 
thai  theffmmf  be  exempt  from  them ;  to  eheoH  whatever 
if  eahUary  for  lAem,  and  remove  what  ie  kurifid  and 
prnudUid;  toplsee  kit d^ighiin teeing  theminertaee 
andmnUipiif,mdvaHmaiyexpoeekieownperean(ntkeir 
defence  and  protoefioa.  TMe,  savs  he,  ie  the  watMraf 
idea,  andthejutt  image  ef  «  good  ting;  It  ie  reaeonth^ 
ble,  at  thetrnnetSme,  thathie  eybjecte  thmdd  render  him 
aUtheeertiee  he  ttmide  in  need  of;  hdUU^m  more 
reaeonable,  thnt  he  thotdd  labour  to  make  them  happy; 
beemue  U  ie  for  thai  very  end  thai  he  ie  their  Mag,  ae 
miueh  aeiiietheend  and  (ffiee  qf  a  ehepherd  to  takecate 
ef  hie  flock. 

Indeed,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  to  be  king ;  to  be  for  the  people,  and  to  be  thedr 
sovereign,  is  but  one  and  the  same  thing.  A  man  is 
bom  for  others,  when  he  is  bom  to  govern,  beeause 
the  reason  and  end  of  governing  others  is  only  to  be 
useful  and  serviceable  to  then.  The  very  basis  and 
foundation  of  the  condition  of  princes  is,  not  to  be- 
long to  themselves :  the  very  cnaracteiistic  of  theii 
greatness  is,  that  they  are  consecrated  to  the  public 
good.  They  may  properly  be  considered  as  light, 
which  is  placed  on  high,  only  to  difiuse  and  shed  its 
beams  on  every  thing  bdow.  Are  such  sentiments 
as  these  doioeatoiy  to  the  dignity  of  the  re^al  state? 
It  was  by  me  concuirence  of  all  these  virtues  that 
Cyrus  succeeded  in  founding  such  an  extensive  enn 
pire  in  so  short  a  time ;  that  he  peaceably  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  his  conquests  for  many  years ;  thiat  he 
made  himself  so  much  esteemed  and  beloved,  not  only 
by  his  own  natural  subj^ts.  but  by  all  the  nations  he 
had  conquered ;  that  after  nis  death  he  was  univer- 
sally regretted  as  the  common  father  of  all  the  people. 
We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  that  Cyrtfto  was  so 
accomplished  in  every  virtue  (it  will  easily  be  under- 
stood, that  I  speak  only  of  pagan  virtues,)  because 
we  know  that  it  was  God  bmself,  who  had  formed 
him  to  be  the  instrument  and  agent  of  his  gracious 
designs  towards  his  peculiar  people. 

When  I  say  that  Ood  lumself  had  formed  this 
ponce,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  did  it  by  any  sensible 


*  Lib.  i.  Epist.  t.  ad.  Q.  fratrem. 

*  Cyrtrn.  I.  i.  p.  ST.  *  lb.  1.  viU.  p.  £10. 

*  nm  ehfdtfeed  s^  peepU^  said  God  te  David.    % 
Asai.  v.S.    IJHplm  Xaflny  Ilnissr,  is  WMXJ 
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BUNid*,  nor  UmI  be  mwiwtwtay  nuide  Urn  wodik,  at 
we  adinize  bim  in  the  accoimU  we  have  of  him  in 
hbtaiy.  Ood  gave  him  a  happ^  dimaition,  and  im- 
|klanted  in  hia  mind  the  aeada  <h  all  toe  nobleat  quail- 
tiea,  diapoein^  hia  heait,  at  the  aama  time,  to  aanra 
after  the  moat  ezceUent  and  sublime  ▼iitnea.  &it. 
above  all,  he  took  care,  that  this  happT  genina  ahould 
he  caltiTtted  by  a  gooa  education,  and  bj  that  meuia 
be  prepared  for  the  great  deaif  ns  for  which  he  intend- 
edium.  We  mav  Teature  to  aay,  without  fear  of 
being  mistaken,  that  the  greateat  ezoellenciea  in  Cy* 
ru8  were  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated, which  confounding  him  in  some  sort,  with  the 
leat  of  the  subiects,  and  keeping  him  under  the  same 
Bubiection  to  the  authority  of  his  teachers,  served  to 
emdicate  that  pride,  which  is  so  natural  to  princes ; 
taught  him  to  hearken  to  advice,  and  to  obev  before 
he  came  to  command ;  inured  him  to  hardship  and 
toil ;  accustomed  him  to  temperance  and  sobriety ; 
and,  in  a  word,  rendered  him  such  as  we  have  seen 
him  throudiout  his  whole  conduct,  gentle,  modest, 
a&ble,  obRving,  compassionate,  an  enemy  to  all  luz- 
«ry  and  pride,  and  atdl  mqre  so  to  flattery. 

it  must  be  confessed,  that  such  a  prince  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  and  valuable  afts  that  Heaven  can 
make  to  mortal  men.  The  infidels  themselves  have 
acknowledged  this;  nor  has  the  darkness  of  their 
&lse  religion  been  able  to  hide  these  two  remarkable 
truths  from  their  observation:  That  all  good  kinjgs 
are  the  gift  of  God  alone,  and  that  such  a  gift  m- 
eludes  many  others ;  for  nothing  can  be  so  excellent 
as  that  which  bears  the  most  perfect  resemblance  to 
the  Deity :  and  the  noblest  image  of  the  Deity  is  a 
just,  modemte,  chaste,  and  virtuous  prinoe,  who 
reigns  with  no  other  view  than  to  establish  the  reign 
of  justice  and  virtue.  This  is  the  portrait  which  Pliny 
has  left  us  of  Trajan,  and  which  has  a  groat  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Cyras.  JAiUum  t$t  prastoMiia  H 
pmUkriut  DHmUnuM  ergu  mortdu  fudm  eaatef,  et  tone 
iHt,  et  D§o  ikmUknutf  prineept.^ 

When  I  narrowly  examine  this  hero*s  life,  there 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  one  cireumstance  wanting  to 
his  glory,  which  would  have  enhanced  it  excee^gly, 
I  mean  that  of  having  struggled  under  some  grievous 
calamity  for  some  time,  and  of  having  his  virtue  tried 
ay  some  sudden  reverse  of  fortune.  1  know,  indeed, 
that  the  emperor  GMba,  when  he  adopted  Piso^  told 
bun  that  the  stings  of  prosperity  were  infinitely 
sharper  than  those  of  adversity ;  and  that  the  former 
pot  tne  soul  to  a  much  severer  trial  than  the  latter : 
Flortunam  9dkue  tmUiunadoenttm  hdUH;'  teeunda  ru 
acHori6ia  itimutti  expUnmU  mdmos.  And  the  reason 
he  eives  is,  that  when  misfortunes  come  with  their 
whole  weight  upon  the  soul,  she  exerts  herself,  and 
summons  all  her  strength  to  bear  up  against  the 
burden ;  whereas  prosperity,  attacking  the  mind  se- 
cretly or  insensibly,  leaves  it  all  iu  weakness,  and 
insinuates  a  poison  into  it,  by  so  much  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  it  IS  the  more  subtle:  Q,uia  nUserUi  tole^ 
fmUturffdieiUte  eormmpinmr* 

However,  it  must  be  owned  that  adversity,  when 
supported  with  nobleness  and  dignity,  and  surmount- 
ed by  an  invincible  patience,  ad£  a  great  lustre  to  a 
prince's  glory,  and  gives  him  occasion  to  display 
nutny  fine  qua^ties  and  virtues,  which  would  have 
been  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  prosperity ;  a  sreat- 
ness  of  mind,  independent  of  bvw^  thing  without ; 
an  unshaken  constancy,  proof  against  the  severest 
atrokes  of  fortune :  an  intrepidity  of  aonl  which  is 
animated  at  the  si^t  of  dancer ;  a  firuitfulness  in  ex- 
pedients; improvmg  even  from  crosses  and  disap- 
pointments ;  a  presence  of  nund,  which  views  and 
provides  against  every  thing;  and,  lastly,  a  firmness 
•af  soul,  that  not  only  suffices  toitsel^  but  is  capable 
«f  supporting  others. 

Cyrus  wanted  thia  kind  of  glaxy*    He  himialf  m- 


^  Paaea.  T 

^Taa. 
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foimaua,*  tintdunag  tfae  wImIa  sonM  ^  his  liia^ 
which  waa  pretty  long,  the  happiness  of  it  was  never 
interrupted  bv  any  unfortunate  accident ;  and  that  ia 
all  his  designs  the  success  had  answereid  hia  utmost 
expectation.  But  he  acquaints  us,  at  the  aame  time, 
with  another  thing  almost  incredible,  and  which  waa 
the  source  <i£  all  that  inoderation  and  evenneaa  of 
temper  so  conspicuous  in  him,  and  for  which  he  can 
never  be  sufficiently  admired ;  namely,  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  uninterrupted  prosperity  he  still  preserved 
in  his  heart  a  secret  fear,  proceeding  fiiom  the  appre- 
hension of  the  changes  and  misfortunes  that  might 
happen ;  and  this  prudent  fear  waa  not  only  a  pr^ 
servative  afainet  insolence,  but  even  against  intem- 
perate joy. 

There  remains  one  point  more  to  be  examined,  of 
great  importance  in  appreciating  this  prince's  reputa- 
tion and  character,  upon  which  nowever  I  shall  touch 
but  slightly :  I  mean  the  nature  of  his  victories  and 
conquests :  for  if  these  were  founded  only  upon  am- 
bition, injustice,  and  violence,  Cyrus  would  be  so  far 
from  meriting  the  praises  bestowed  upon  lum,  that  he 
would  deserve  to  be  ranked  only  among  those  famous 
robbers  of  the  universe,  those  public  enemies  to 
mankind.*  who  acknowledged  no  right  but  that  of 
force ;  who  looked  upon  the  common  rules  of  justice 
as  laws  which  only  private  persona  were  obliged  to 
observe,  and  dero«atorv  to  the  majesty  of  aings; 
who  set  no  other  Miunds  to  their  designs  and  preten 
sions,  than  their  incapacity  of  carrying  them  to  an 
equal  extent  with  their  wishes ;  who  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  millions  to  their  particular  ambition ;  who 
made  their  glory  to  consist  in  spreading  duolation 
and  destruction,  like  an  inundation  or  a  conflagra- 
tion ;  and  who  reigped  as  bears  and  lions  woukT do, 
if  they  were  maaters,*  '  ' 

This  is  indeed  the  true  character  of  the  greatest 
part  of  those  pretended  heroes,  whom  the  worid  ad- 
mirea ;  and  by  such  ideas  as  these,  we  oua^t  Ui  cor- 
rect the  impression  made  upon  our  minds  By  the  un- 
due praises  of  some  historians,  and  the  sentiments  of 
many  deceived  by  false  images  of  grandeur. 

I  oo  not  know  whether  I  am  not  *biassed  in  favour 
of  Cyrus ;  but  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  of  a  very 
different  character  from  those  conquerors,  whom  1 
have  just  now  described.  Not  that  I  would  justify 
Cyrus  in  every  respect,  or  represent  him  as  exempt 
from  ambition,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  soul  of  all 
hia  undertakings;  but  he  certainly  reverenced  the 
laws,  and  knew  that  there  are  unjust  wan^  in  which 
whoever  unseasonably  engages,  reoden  himself  at> 
countable  for  all  the  blood  t&t  ia  shed.  Now  eveiy 
war  is  of  thia  sort,  to  which  the  prince  is  induced  by 
no  other  motive  than  that  of  enlarging  his  conquest8| 
of  acquiring  a  vain  reputation,  or  rsMering  *M»Ff^lr 
terrible  to  his  neighbours. 

Cyrus,^  as  we  have  aeen^  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  founided  all  his  hopes  of  sucoess  on  the  justice  ot 
bis  cause,  and  represented  to  his  soldien,  in  order  to 
inspire  them  with  the  greater  courage  and  confidence^ 
that  thev  were  not  the  aggressors ;  that  at  was  the 
enemy  tnat  attacked  them ;  an^  that  therefore  they 
were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  gods,  who 
seemed  themselves  to  have  put  arma  into  t&ir  hands, 
that  they  might  fight  in  defence  of  tiieir  fiienda  ana 
allies,  unjusUy  oppressed.  If  we  carefully  examine 
Cyrus's  conquests,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  all 
consequences  of  the  victories  he  obtained  over  Craesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  who  waa  master  of  the  greatest  part  of 
theXesser  Asia ;  and  over  the  king  fX  Babykm,  who 
was  master  of  all  Upper  Asia,  and  many  other  ooux^ 
tries;  both  which  princes  were  the  aggressors. 

*  Cyrop.  I.  Tiii.  p.  2S4. 

*  Id  in  BumoiA  fortunA  equios  quod  validius.  Et  ena. 
retlaere|j>rivatn  donAs :  de  alieBb  certare,  regiam  lamdieea 
esse.    TiMil.  j§nHtd»  Kb.  xv.  cap.  !• 

'  Q,tm  alia  viia  esst,  si  leoeesursisMe  resiisiwntl 
dte2iai.lih.i.ci«i.ta.  *  Cyl«^l.ipwtA. 
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•  Witt  ffood  rauon  UMrsfbra  m  Cynv  reproMiitM 
u  one  of  the  graateit  prinoea  neorded  in  history  j 
tod  hie  rei^  j^sctly  pivpoMd  as  the  model  of  a  per> 
fcct^ernment,  wfanh  cannot  be  eiich,  nnleea  }Wh 
tica IS  the  bane  and  foundation  of  it:  Cynui^Xmio* 

SECTION    IV. — WBEEBIN   HBR0D0TU8   AWD    XBNO- 

FBOM  mrma  »  tuui  accoukts  or  ctbus. 

HiaoDotvi  and  Xenophon,  who  perfectljf'  aeree  in 
t  what  may  be  oonfldcred  as  the  ground-work  and  moet 
ewential  part  of  Cyroa's  histoiy,  and  particularly  in 
what  relates  to  Ite  expedition  against  Babylon,  and 
his  other  conquests ;  yet  difibr  extremely  in  the  ac* 
eotints  they  gtve  of  seyecal  very  important  fiicts^  as 
the  hirth  and  death  of  that  prince,  and  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  Persian  empire.  I  Uierefore  think  my- 
self obliged  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  what  Hero- 
dotus reiaies  as  to  these  points. 

He  tells  us,  as  Justin  does  after  him,'  th^t  Astya^ 
ffet,  kin»  of  the  Medea,  being  warned  by  a  fiighuiil 
dream,  £at  the  son  who  was  to  be  bom  of  his  dauzh- 
ter  would  dethrone   him.  did   therefore  marry  his 
daughter  Mandane  to  a  Persian  of  obscure  birth  and 
fortune,  whose  name  was  Cambyses.    This  daughter 
being  deliyered  of  a  son,  the  king  oommanded  Harpa- 
eufl,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  to  destroy  the  infant 
He,  instead  of  kiUing  the  child,  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  king's  shepherds,  and  ordered  luoa  to 
leave  it  exposed  ui  a  forest    But  the  child,  being  mi- 
nusulously  preserved,  and  secretly  broa^t  up  by  the 
shepherd's  wife,  was  afterwards  recognised   by  his 
trandfather,  who  contented  himself  with  banishbiip 
nm  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  Persia,  and  vented  all 
his  wrath  upon  the  unfortunate  Harpagus,  whom  he 
nvited  to  a  feast,  and  caused  him  to  tern  on  the  iledi 
tf  his  own  son.    Several  years  after,  young  Cjrrus, 
being  informed  by  Harpagus  who  he  was,  and  being 
encoursLged  by  his  counsels  and  remonstrances,  raised 
an  army  in  Persia,  marched  against  Astyages,  de- 
feated him  in  a  battle,  and  so  transferred  the  empire 
from  the  Modes  to  the  Persians. 

The  same  Herodotus  makes  Cyrus  die  in  a  manner 
tittle  becoming  so  great  a  conqueror.*  This  prince, 
according  to  him,  carried  his  arms  asainst  the  dcythi- 
tns:  and,  after  having  attacked  &em,  in  the  first 
battle  pretended  to  fly,  leaving  a  great  Quantity  of 
wine  and  provisions  behind  him  in  the  neld.  The 
Scythians  aid  not  fail  to  seize  the  booty.  When  they 
hail  drunk  largely,  and  were  asleep,  Cyrus  returned 
upon  them,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory,  taking  a 
vast  nnmber  of  priioners,  amongst  whom  was  the  son 
of  the  queen,  named  Tomyris,  who  commanded  the 
army.  This  young  prince,  whom  Cyrus  refused  to 
restore  to  his  mother,  being  recovered  from  his  drunken 
fit,  and  not  able  to  endure  to  see  himself  a  prisoner, 
killed  himself  with  his  own  hand.  His  mother  To* 
myris,  animated  with  ^  desire  of  revense,  gave  the 
Persians  a  second  battle,  and  feigning  a  fn^t,  as  they 
had  done  before,  by  that  means  drew  them  into  an 
ambush,  and  killed  above  200,000  of  their  men,  to- 

f  ether  with  their  king  Cyrus.  Then  ordering  Cyru0^ 
ead  to  be  cut  off*,  she  flung  it  into  a  vessel  full  of 
blood,  insulting  him  at  the  same  time  with  these  op- 
probfioos  wor& :  Jfcm  ghU  ^u^toilh  Utod^inwhieh 
tkcu  kmti  tdwwfB  deHghted,  tmd  of  ^kkk  tkg  tkini  km 
shsfMt  6eef»  iruatisUe.* 

The  aceocint  given  by  Herodotus  of  Cyrus's  infancy 
and  first  adventures,  has  much  more  the  air  of  a  ro* 
mance  than  of  a  history.  And,  as  to  the  manner  of 
his  death,  what  probability  is  Uiere,  that  a  prince,  so 
experienced  in  war,  and  no  less  renowned  for  his  pni- 
denoe  than  for  his  bravery,  should  so  easily  fall  mto 
an  amboseade  laid  by  a  woman  for  him  7    What  the 


'  Cie.  1.  i.  fipist.  1.  ad  CI.  firatrem. 

'  Herod.  1.  i.  e.  107— ISO.    Jwtia.  1.  L  e.  4. 6. 

*  lb.  1.  i.  c.  30fr-S14.    lb.  I  i.  e.  8. 
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rslatM  eoBosming  his  impetnoiity  and 
paasion,*  and  his  childish  revenge  upon  the  river,  in 
wluch  one  of  has  sacked  horses  was  drowned,  and 
which  he  immediately  caused  to  be  cut  by  his  aimy 
into  360  channels,  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  idea 
we  have  of  Cyrus  whose  distinguuming  characteristio 
was  mildness  and  moderation.  Beaides,*  is  it  at  all 
probable,  that  Cyius,  who  was  marching  to  the  coo* 
quest  of  Babylon^  shoulo  so  idly  waste  his  time  when 
so  precious  to  him,  should  spend  the  ardour  of  his 
troops  in  such  an  unprofitable  work,  and  miss  tha 
opportunity  of  surprising  the  Babylonians,  b}[  amua* 
in^  Imqseif  with  a  ridicidous  war  with  a  liver,  instead 
ofcarrying  it  against  his  enemies  ? 

But,  wmit  decides  this  point  unanswerably  in  fhr- 
vour  <^  Xenophon,  is  the  conformity  we  find  between 
his  narrative  and  the  Holy  Scripture ;  where  we  see 
that,  instead  of  Cyrus's  having  raised  the  Persian  en»> 
pire  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  tSb  Medes  (as  Herodotus 
rebtes},  those  two  nations  attacked  Babylon  together, 
and  umted  their  forces,  to  reduce  U^e  formidable  power 
of  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 

From  whence,  then,  could  so  great  a  difference 
between  these .  two  historians  proceed  7  Herodotus 
himself  explains  it  to  us.    In  the  very  place  where  he 

K'  res  the  account  of  Cyrus's  birth,  and  in  that  where 
speaks  of  his  death,  he  aoquaintB  us  that,  even  at 
that  tame,  those  two  great  events  were  related  diffeiw 
ent  ways.  Herodotus  followed  that  which  pleased 
him  best,  lor  it  ftppew*  that  he  was  fond  of  eztraordir- 
nary  and  wondenul  things,  and  readily  gave  credit  to 
them.  Xenophon  was  of^  a  graver  di^Msition,  and 
less  credulous ;  and  in  the  very  begjmning  of  his  hi^ 
lory  aoquaiats  us.  that  he  had  taken  great  care  and 
pains  to  inform  himself  of  Cyrus's  birth,  ediicataon. 


pains 

and  chanuiter. 


CHAPTER  n. 

TBS  BISTORT  or  CAMBT8BI. 

As  soon  as  Cambvses  ascended 
the  throne,^  he  resolved  to  make  A.  M.  3475. 
war  against  Egypt,  for  a  particular  Ant.  J.  C.  589. 
affion^  which,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, he  pretended  to  have  received  firom  Amasis : 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  Amasis,  who  had  submit* 
ted  to  Cyrus,  and  become  tributary  to  him,  might 
draw  this  war  upon  himself,  by  refusing,  afler  Cyrus's 
death,  to  pay  tne  same  homage  and  tribute  to  his 
successor,  and  by  attempting  to  shake  ofThis  yoke. 

Cambyses,*  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
success,  made  vast  preoarations^  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  Cypriots  ana  Phcenicians  furnished  him 
with  ships.  As  for  his  land  army,  he  added  to  his  own 
troops  a  great  number  of  QrecianR,  lonians,  and 
.£oIian8,  which  made  up  the  principal  part  of  his 
forces.  But  none  was  of  gjreater  service  to  ntm  in  this 
war,  than  Phancs  of  Helicamassus,  who  being  the 
commsnder  of  some  auxiliary  Greeks,  in  the  service 
of  Amasis,  and  being  some  way  or  other  dissatisfied 
with  that  prince,  came  over  to  Cambyses,  and  gave 
him  such  intelligence  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
country,  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  state  of 
his  affairs,  as  very  much  facilitated  the  success  of  his 
expedition.  It  was  particularly  by  his  advice,  that  he 
contracted  ¥nth  an  Arabian  Ling,  ^ose  territories 
bordered  upon  Palestine  and  E^ypt,  to  furnish  his 
army  with  water  during  their  march  through  (he  desert 
that  lay  between  these  two  countries :  which  agree- 
ment tha^  prince  fulfilled,  by  sending  the  water  on  the 
backs  of  camels,  without  which  Cambyses  could 
never  have  marched  his  army  that  way. 

Having  made  all  these  preparationF,*  he  invaded 
Egypt  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.    When  he  ar* 

*  Herod. I.  i. e.  M.  *  Sen.  L  BL9L delicti, 
!  Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  l-A.       *  Ibia.  «.       ~ 

*  lUd.  c  10. 
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med  upon  fhe  fiontkn^  be  WMiafimned  that  Anuun 
waj  jaiit  dead,  and  that  Piammanitm,  his  too,  who 
anocaeded  him,  was  baay  in  ^ttheiing  all  his  forces 
together,  to  hinder  him  fioin  penetrating  into  his  ktn^ 
dm.  Before  Cambyses  oould  cipea  a  passase  into 
the  oonntry,  it  was  necessary  he  aboold  render  himself 
master  of  relosianif  which  was  the  key  of  Egypt  on 
the  side  he  invaded  iL  No^  Pdusinm  was  so  strong 
a  place,  that  in  all  likelihood  it  must  have  stopped 
him  a  great  while.  But,  according  to  Polyenus,  to 
facilitate  the  capture  of  this  cit^,  Cambyses  invented 
the  following  vtrata^em.^  Bemg  informed  that  the 
whole  ganison  consisted  of  Egyptians,  he  piaoed  in 
the  front  of  his  army  a  great  number  of  cats,  dogs, 
sheep,  and  other  animab,  which  were  looked  upon  as 
aacrea  by  that  nation ;  and  then  attacked  the  aty  by 
storm.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  not  daring  either 
to  fling  a  dart,  or  shoot  an  arrow  that  way,  for  fear  of 
hitting  some  of  these  animals,  Cambyses  became 
master  of  the  place  without  opposition. 

When  Camoyses  had  ^t  possession  of  the  city,' 
Psammenitus  advanced  with  a  great  army,  to  stop  nis 

Srogreas ;  and  a  fierce  battle  ensued  between  tnem. 
ut  before  tliey  engaged,  the  Greeks  who  were  in 
Psammenitus's  army,  in  order  to  be  reveneed  of  Phanes 
for  his  revolt,  took  his  children,  which  lie  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  in  Egypt  when  he  fled,  and  in  the 
preaence  of  the  two  armiM,  cut  their  throats  and  drank 
their  blood.  This  outrageous  cruelty  did  not  procnre 
them  the  victory.  The  Persians,  enraged  at  so  horrid 
a  spectacle,  fell  upon  them  with  such  fuiy,  that  they 
quickly  routed  and  overthrew  the  whole  Egyptian 
army,  of  which  the  greatest  part  were  killed  upon  the 
apoL  Those  that  could  aave  themaelves  escaped  to 
Memphis. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  battle,*  Herodotua  takes 
notice  of  an  extraordinary  circumstance  of  which  he* 
himself  was  a  witness.  The  bones  of  the  Persians 
and  Egyptians  were  still  in  the  place  where  the 
battle  was  fought,  but  separated  from  one  another. 
The  skulls  of  the  Egyptians  were  so  hard,  that  a 
violent  stroke  of  a  stone  would  hardly  break  them ; 
and  those  of  the  Pernans  so  soft,  that  they  might  be 
merced  throu^  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  was,  that  the  former, 
from  their  infancy,  were  accustomed  to  have  their 
faeada  shaved,  and  go  uncovered,  whereas  the  latter 
.  lad  their  heads  always  covered  with  their  tiaras,  which 
is  one  of  their  principal  ornaments. 


summon  the  inhabitante  to  surrender.  But  the  people, 
transported  with  ra^e,  fell  upon  the  herald,  and  tore 
him  to  pieces,  and  aU  that  were  with  him.  Cambyses, 
having  soon  after  taken  the  place,  fully  revenged  the 
indignity,  causing  ten  times  as  many  Egyptians,  of  the 
higMst  rank,  as  there  had  )>een  persons  massacred  in 
the  vessel,  to  be  publicly  executed.  Amon^  these  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Psammenitus.  As  for  the  king  himself, 
Cambyses  was  ioclined  to  treat  him  kindly.  He  not 
only  spared  his  life,  but  appointed  him  an  honourable 
mamtenance.  But  the  Egyptian  monarch,  little  af- 
fected with  this  kind  usage,  endeavoured  to  raise  new 
troubles  and  commotions,  in  order  to  recover  his  king- 
dom ;  as  a  punishment  for  which  he  was  made  to 
drink  bull's  bUod,  and  died  immediately^  His  reign 
lasted  but  six  months;  after  which  all  Egypt  .sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror.*  On  the  news  of  this  success, 
the  Libyans,  the  Cyrenians,  and  the  Barceana,  all 
sent  ambassadora  with  preaents  to  Cambyses,  to  make 
their  submission. 

From  Memphis  he  went  to  the  city  of  Sals,*  which 
was  the  buiying-placeof  the  kings  crf'Errpt  As  soon  as 
he  entered  the  palace,  he  causecfthe  body  of  Amasis  to 
be  taken  out  of  its  tomb ;  and  after  having  exposed  it  to 
a  thousand  indignities  in  his  own  presence,  he  ordered  it 


*  Polym.  1.  vii. 
■Olid.  6. 11 


*  Herod.  1.  iii.  e.  11. 
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to  be  cast  into  the  fire,  and  to  be  bamt ;  which  was  a 
thine  equally  oontraiy  to  the  customs  of  the  Peraiana 
and  Egyptians  The  ran  which  this  prince  teetified 
against  the  dead  body  S  Amasia  ahowa  to  what  a 
degree  he  hated  his  person.  Whatever  was  the  cause 
of  that  aversion,  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  motives  that  induced  Cambyses  to  carry  his  arms 
into  Egypt 

The  next  year,*  which  was  the  sixth  of  his  npign, 
he  resolved  to  make  war  in  three  diffwmt  quaiters ; 
aeainst  the  Carthagmians,  the  Ammonians,  and  the 
^hiopians.  The  first  of  these  projecto  he  was  oblige 
ed  to  lay  aside,  because  the  KMBnicians,  without  whose 
assistance  he  oould  not  carry  on  that  war,  refused  to 
aid  him  against  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  de- 
acended  frwn  them,  Carthage  bemg  originally  a  Tyrian 
colony. 

But  being  determined  to  invade  tho  other  two 
nations^,  he  sent  ambassadors  into  Ethiopia,  whou 
under  that  character,  were  to  act  as  spies  for  him,  ana 
to  learn '  the  steto  and  strength  of  uie  country,  and 
give  him  intelligence  of  both.  They  carried  presento 
along  with  them,  such  as  the  Persians  were  used  to 
make,  as  purple,  golden  braceleta,  compound  per- 
fumes, ana  wine.  These  presente  amon^t  which 
there  was  nothins  useful,  or  serviceable  to  ufe,  except 
the  wine,  were  aespiaed  by  the  Etluopiana ;  neither 
did  they  make  much  more  account  of  his  ambasaadors, 
whom  they  took  for  what  they  really  were,  that  is,  for 
spiea.  However,  the  king  of  Ethiopia  waa  willing, 
aiier  his  way,  to  make  a  proaent  to  the  king  of  Pei^ 
sia ;  and,  taking  a  bow  in  his  handa,  which  a  Persian 
was  so  far  from  bein^  able  to  draw,  that  he  could 
scarce  lift  it,  he  bent  it  m  presence  of  the  ambassadors^ 
and  told  thmn :  TkU  w  UU  presenl,  tmd  the  coynsd  the 
long  rf  Ethiofria  gwet  the  kmg  of  PergUL  When  the 
Persians  shall  be  akU  to  use  a  bow  ^f  this  bipuss  and 
strength,  VfUh  as  mush  ease  as  i  have  nsio  bent  it,  then 
let  them  come  to  attack  the  Ethtopians,  and  briskg  more 
troops  tnththemthan  Cannes  is  master  iff,  tnthemean 
time,  let  them  thank  the  gods  fornot  homing  pat  into  the 
hearts  o/the  Ethiopians  a  ioish  to  extend  tluit  daanmians 
bejfond  their  own  eomtry. 

This  answer  having  enraeed  Cambyses,*  he  com- 
manded his  army  to  begin  tocir  march  immediately, 
without  considering,  that  he  neither  had  provisions  nor 
any  thine  necessary  for  such  an  expedition ;  but  lie 
left  the  Grecians  behind  him,  in  his  new  conquered 
countiy,  to  keep  it  in  subjection  during  his  absence. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Thebes,*  in  Upper  Egypt^ 
he  detached  50,000  of  his  men  against  the  Ammoni*- 
ans,  ordering  them  to  ravage  Sie  country,  and  to 
destroy  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amroon,**  which  waa 

*  Herod.  1.  iU.  c.  17—19.    ''  Ibid.  e.  80— S4. 

*  Ibid.  c.  25.  *  Ibid.  c.  t5~S6. 

**  [The  Oasis  of  Se«wab,  where  the  Temple  of  Juin- 
tar  Amnion  waa  situated,  was  6  miles  lonf,  by  4  or  6  wide. 
It  is  distant  It  days'  jouniey  west  of  Cairo;  the  mmxaa 
from  Cbarje,  tho  principal  viliafo  of  El-wab,  or  the  Greater 
Oasis ;  and  14  days'  journey  from  Demah,  on  the  eomat^ 
and  118  miles  south  of  Paratonium.  on  the  coast  now  called 
Al  Bareton.  This  last  was  the  place  whence  Alexander 
set  out  inland  to  visit  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  after 
havfaig  gone  alon|[  the  shore  for  a  space  of  1600  sradia. 

Brown^  desenption  of  Seewah,or  the  Oasis  of  Anmon, 
exactly  harmonizes  with  those  of  Herodotus,  Diodomn, 
Arrian,  Curtius,Str«bo,  and  with  the  Arabian  geographers, 
as  Edrini,  Jacut,  AbuUeda,  and  Ebn  al  Wsrdi ;  so  tlMU 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
modem  Seewah,  or  Schantariah,  with  the  ancient  Oasis  a| 
Ammon. 

The  nnns.  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  besir  a 
striking  similarity  to  the  Egyptian  temples,  in  poinf  of  Ibrm 
and  architecture.  Mr.  Brown  thonght  be  discovered  twe 
figures  scudptured  on  the  walls  with  rasis'  Aeods.  Jupitei 
Amnion's  statue  was  represented  wkh  the  head  of  a  rmai, 
and  was  worshipped  at  Carthase,  Lybia,  and  Ethiopia. 
Hiere  was  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Ammon  at  Meroe,  se> 
cording  to  Herodotus  and  Pliny ;  and  the  latter  says,  that 
round  the  track  of  Meroe,  there  were  many  Saeella  or 
chapels.  Osiris  was  the  pnncipal  deity  of  the  Itgyntiaxk»— 
Ammon  of  the  Ethiopians ;  from  wheat  k  Ss  probahl«  it 
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■totted  tfaenw  But  ifUr  wvenl  dayi*  manh  in  Uie 
deiert,  a  violent  wind  blowing  from  thiB  south,  brought 
luch  t  viat  quantity  of  aand  upon  the  anny,  that  the 
HMQ  were  ail  oyerwbelmed  ana  boned  under  it 

In  the  mean  time  Cambyaos  matched  forwards  like 
i  madman  agjainst  the  l^thiopians,  notwithstanding 
iiis  being  destitute  of  all  sorts  of  provisions ;  which 
quiekly  caused  a  terrible  famine  in  his  armj.    He  had 
itill  time,  says  Herodotus,  to  remedy  thu  eril ;  but 
Cambysee  would  have  thoii^t  it  a  dishonour  to  have 
delisted  from  his  undertakmff,  and  therefore  he  pro- 
ceeded in  hi0  expedition.    At  first  his  aimy  was 
obliged  to  Uve  upon  herbs,  roots,  and  leaves  of  trees ; 
bat  eoming  afterwards  into  a  country  entirely  barren, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  their 
beasts  of  burden.    At  last  they  were  brought  to  such 
a  cruel  extremity,  as  to  be  obliged  to  eat  one  another ; 
every  tenth  man,  upon  whom  tne  lot  fell,  being  doom- 
ed to  serve  as  fooa  for  his  companions :  a  food,  says 
Seneca,  more  cruel  and  tenible  than  nmine  itseff: 
Xkctmum  quenu^  wHjtt,  aHmentmn  habuenmi  fame 
MBOMtf.^     JNotwithstanding   all    this,  the  king  still 
persisted  in  his  deagn,  or  rather  in  his  madness,  nor 
did  the  miserable  desolation  of  his  army  make  him 
sensible  of  his  error.    But  at  length,  beginning  to  be 
afraid  of  his  own  person,  he  (Nrdered  them  to  return. 
During  ail  this  areadftil  (amine  among  the  troops 
^who  would  believe  it  ?)  there  was  no  stbatement  of 
delicacies  at  his  table,  and  the  camels  were  still 
reserved  which  were  loaded  with  every  thing  that  was 
requisite  to  set  out  a  sumptuous  table.     Servabanhtr 
UU  interim  generotc  aee«,  et  inttrummta  epuUtnim 
eameUs  vehebantuTf  dan  atfitirentur  tniHtea  ejtu  quit 
maU  perireif  ^uis  pefft*  vivent,* 

Tho  remainder  of  his  army,  of  which  the  greatest 
part  was  lost  in  his  expedition,  he  brought  back  to 
Thebes ;  where  he  succeeded  much  better  in  the  war 
he  declured  against  the  gods,*  whom  he  found  more 
easy  to  be  conquered  than  men.  Thebes  was  full  of 
temples,  whose  riches  and  magnificence  were  almost 
incredible.  All  these  Carobyses  pillaged,  and  then 
Bet  them  on  fire.  The  wealth  of  these  temples  must 
have  been  vastly  great,  since  the  very  remains  saved 
from  the  flames  amounted  to  an  immense  sum,  300 
talents  of  gold,  and  8300  talents  of  silver.  He  like- 
wise carried  away  at  this  time  the  famous  circle  of 
gold  that  encompassed  the  tomb  of  kingOsymandyas,^ 
which  was  365  cubits  in  circumference,  and  in  which 
were  represented  all  the  motions  of  the  several  constel- 
lationa. 

From  Thebes  he  went  back  to  Memphis,  where  he 
dismissed  all  the  Greeks,  and  sent  them  to  their 
respective  homes  ;*  but  on  his  return  into  the  dty, 
finding  it  full  of  reioicings,  he  fell  into  a  great  rage, 
supposing  this  exultation  to  be  on  account  of  the  ill 
success  of  his  expedition.  He  therefore  called  the 
maoistrates  before  him,  to  know  the  meaning  of  these 
public  rejoicings ;  and  upon  their  telling  him,  that  it 
was  because  they  had  found  their  god  Apis,  he  would 
not  believe  them,  but  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death 
as  impostors  that  insulted  him  and  his  misfortunes. 
He  then  sent  for  the  priests,  who  made  him  the  same 
answer :  upon  which  he  replied,  that  since  their  god 
was  so  kind  and  ianuliar  as  to  appear  amoiig  them, 
he  would  be  acquainted  with  him,  and  therefore 
commanded  him  forthwith  to  be  brought  to  him. 
But  when,  instead  of  a  god,  he  saw  a  calf,  he  was 
strangely  astonished,  and  falliiig  again  into  a  ra|e, 
he  drew  out  his  dagger  and  run  it  into  the  thigh  of  uie 

■ 

deacended  the  Nile,  and  spread  west  Into  Lvbia.  There 
is  Dot  the  smallest  doubt  now  reauunios,  after  tne  researches 
of  JLogh,  Belmore,  Burcbanlt,  and  Waddin^too  in  Nubia, 
that  the  ruined  temples  and  pyramids  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Nile,  ma  high  up  as  ShenJy,  are  much  more  ancient  than 
any  in  Esypt;  and  that  the  gods  of  that  country,  and  es- 
Mcimlly  Jupiter  Ammon,  descended  the  Nile  to  Thebes, 
L)endera,  and -Memphis.] 

*  De  Irft.  1.  iii.  c.  80.      *  Ibid.    "  Diod.  Sic.  1.  i.  p.  43. 
«  Diod.  iStie.  I  i.  p.  46.  *  Herod.  L  iii.  c.  f7-«9. 


beast;  and  then  upbraidmg  the  priests  Jbr  disir  stu- 
pidity m  worshippmg  a  brute  for  a  eod,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  severely  scourged,  and  aff  the  E^^yptians 
in  Memplua,  that  should  be  found  celebratmg  the 
least  of  Apis,  to  be  slain.  The  fod  was  carried  back 
to  the  temple,  where  he  languidied  of  his  wound  for 
some  time,  and  then  diod. 

The  Egyptians  say,*  that  after  this  fact,  which 
the^  reckon  to  have  been  the  highest  instance  of 
impiety  that  ever  was  committed  among  them,  Cam- 
byses  grew  mad.  But  his  actions  showed  him  to 
have  bSsn  mad  long  before,  of  which  he  continued  to 
eive  various  instances:  among  the  rest  are  these 
following. 

He  had  a  brother,T  the  only  son  of  Cyrus  besides 
himself,  and  bom  of  the  same  mother :  his  name, 
according  to  Xenophon^  was  Tanaoxares,  but  Hero- 
dotus culs  him  Smerdis,  and  Justin^  Mergis.  He 
accompanied  Cambyses  in  his  Egyptian  expedition : 
but  being  the  only  person  among  all  the  Persians  that 
could  dmw  the  bow  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
king  of  Ethiopia,  Cambyses  from  hoice  conceived 
such  a  jealousy  against  him,  that  he  could  bear  him 
no  longer  in  the  army,  but  sent  him  back  into  Persia. 
And  not  lon^  after,  dreaming  that  a  messenger  had 
arrived  to  inform  him  that  Smerdis  sat  on  tlie 
throne,  he  conceived  a  suspicion  that  his  brother 
aspiiea  to  the  kingdom,  and  sent  after  hhn  into  Persia 
Prexaspes,  one  of  his  chief  confidants,  with  orders  to 
put  him  to  death,  which  were  accordingly  executed. 

This  murder  was  the  cause  of  another  still  mors 
criminal.*  Cambyses  had  with  him  in  the  camp  his 
youngest  sister,  whose  name  was  Meroe.  Herodotus 
acquamts  us  ^fier  what  a  strange  manner  this  sister 
became  his  wife.  As  the  princess  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  Cambyses  absolutely  resolved  to  marry  her. 
To  that  end  he  called  toother  all  the  judges  of  the 
Persian  nation,  to  whom  belonged  the  interpretation 
of  their  laws,  to  know  of  them  whether  there  was 
any  law  that  would  allow  a  brother  to  marry  a  sister. 
The  judges  being  unwilling  on  the  one  hand  directly 
to  authorise  such  an  incestuous  marriage,  and  on  the 
other,  fearing  the  king's  violent  temper,  should  they 
contradict  him,  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  salvo,  and 
gave  him  this  crafty  answer:  That  they  had  no  law 
which  permitted  a  brother  to  marry  his  sister,  but 
they  had  a  law  which  allowed  th^  king  of  Persia  to 
do  what  he  pleased.  And  this  answer  serving  his 
purpose  as  well  as  a  direct  approbation,  he  solemnly 
married  her,  and  hereby  gave  the  first  example  olT 
that  incest,  which  was  afurwards  pmctised  by  most 
of  his  successors,  and  by  some  of  them  carrieo  so  far 
as  to  marry  their  own  daughters,  how  repugnant  so- 
ever it  be  to  modesty  and  good  order.  This  princess 
he  carried  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  from 
her  he  gave  the  name  of*  Meroe  to  an  island  in 
the  Nile,  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  so  far  he 
advancea  in  his  wild  march  against  the  Ethiopians. 
The  circumstance  that  gave  occasion  to  his  murder- 
ing this  princess  was  as  follows.  One  day  Cambyses 
was  diverting  himself  in  seeing  a  combat  between  a 
young  lion  and  a  young  dog ;  the  lion  having  the 
better,  another  dog,  brother  to  him  that  was  engaged, 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  helped  him  to  master  the 
lion.  This  incident  lughly  delighted  Cambyses,  bat 
drew  teare  from  Meroe,  who  being  obliged  to  tell  her 
husband  the  reason  of  her  weepmg,  confessed  that 
this  combat  made  her  call  to  mind  the  fate  of  her 
brother  Smerdis,  who  had  not  the  same  good  forttme 
as  that  little  dog*  There  needed  no  more  than  this 
to  excite  the  rage  of  this  brutal  prince,  who  immedi- 
ately gave  her,  notwithstanding  ner  bang  with  chUd, 
such  a  blow  with  his  foot  on  the  belly,  Uiat  she  died 
of  it.  So  abominable  a  marriage  deserved  no  better 
an  end. 

He  caused  also  several  of  the  principal  of  Ms  fo^ 
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lofwen  to  be  hoM  alhre,*  and  daOy  nciificed  some 
Of  other  of  them  to  his  wild  fury.  He  had  oblifed 
Ptezaspes,  one  of  his  principal  officers  and  his  chief 
confidant,  to  declare  to  him  what  faie  Persian  subiecta 
thought  and  said  of  him,  TAcy  admire^  Sir,  says  Frex- 
aspes,  a  grmt  manif  exeeilmU  fuattCiM  whikh  tiey  ate  in 
V0CI,  InU  they  are  eomewkat  moH^ed  at  y$w  immoderaU 
hve  purine, — lynderatand  you,  replied  the  king ;  that 
it,  they  pretend  that  wine  depHnet  me  of  my  reatan. 
YoH  thaU  be  judge  <^  ikai  immediately.  Upon  which  he 
began  to  drmk  excessively,  pouiing  it  down  in  larger 
quantities  than  ever  he  had  done  at  any  time  before. 
Then  ordering  Prezaspes's  son,  who  .was  his  chief 
cap-bearer,  to  stand  upright  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
with  his, left  hand  upon  nis  head,  he  took  his  bow, 
and  levelled  it  at  him ;  and  declaring  that  he  aimed 
«t  his  heart,  let  fly,  and  actually  shot  him  in  the  heart 
He  then  ordered  his  side  to  be  opened,  and  showing 
Prezaspes  the  heart  of  his  son,  which  the  arrow  haid 
pierced,  asked  him  in  an  exulting  and  scoffing  man- 
ner, if  he  had  not  a  steady  hand  7  The  wretched 
&ther,  who  ouzfat  not  to  have  had  either  voice  or 
life  remaining  alter  a  stroke  like  this,  was  so  mean- 
spirited  as  to  reply,  JlpoUo  kims^f  could  not  hone  thot 
better,  Seneca,  who  copied  this  story  from  Herodo- 
tus, after  having  shown  his  detestation  of  the  barbae 
roos  cruelty  of  uie  prince,  condemns  still  more  the 
oowardl  V  and  monstrous  flattery  of  the  father :  8ceU- 
rsftj^  tJum  iUud  laudatum  est,  ffudm  mittum. 

When  Croesus  took  upon  bim  to  advise  Cambyses 
against  his  conduct^  which  disgusted  every  one,  and 
laid  before  him  the  ill  consequences  that  might  result 
from  it,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  dea£.*  And 
when  those  who  received  his  orders,  knowing  he 
would  repent  of  it  the  next  day,  deferred  the  execu- 
tion, he  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death,  because 
they  had  not  obeyed  his  commands,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  expressed  great  joy  that  Croesus  was 
aiive. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Oretes,  one  of  Cam- 
bvMS*s  aatrapoB,  who  had  the  government  of  Sudis, 
ailer  a  very  strange  and  extraordinary  manner  brought 
about  the  death  of  Polycmtea,  tyrant  of  Samoa.  The 
story  of  this  Polycratea  is  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that 
Che  reader  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  repeat  it  bete. 

This  Polycratea  was  a  prince,*  wno  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  had  been  uniformly  prosper 
ous  and  suocessful  in  all  hia  affairs,  and  nan  never 
met  with  the  least  disappointment  or  unfortunate 
accident  to  disturi>  his  felicity.  Amasis,  king  of 
Kgjpt,  his  friend  and  allv,  thought  himself  obliged  to 
send  him  a  letter  of  admonition  upon  that  subject. 
He  declared  to  him,  that  he  had  alarming  apprenen- 
flions  concerning  his  condition ;  that  such  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity  was  to  he  suspects 
ed ;  that  some  malignant,  invidious  god,  who  looks 
upon  the  fortune  of  men  with  a  jealous  eye,  would 
certainly  sooner  or  later  bring  ruin  and  destruction 
upon  him ;  that  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  fatal  stroke, 
he  advised  him  to  procure  some  misfortune  to  himself, 
by  some  voluntary  loss,  that  he  was  persuaded  would 
prove  a  sensible  mortification  to  him. 

The  tyrant  followed  this  advice.  Having  an  eme- 
rald ring,  which  he  hig^y  esteemed,  particulariy  for 
it#  curious  workmanship,  as  he  was  walking  upon 
the  de^  of  one  of  his  galleys  with  his  courders,  he 
threw  it  into  the  sea  without  any  one's  perceiving  what 
he  had  done.  Not  many  days  after^  some  fishermen, 
having  oau^t  a  fish  of  an  extraordinary  size,  made  a 
present  of  it  to  Polycratea.  When  the  fish  came  to 
oe  opened,  the  king's  ring  was  found  in  the  beUy  of 
It.  His  surprise  waa  very  great,  and  his  joy  still 
greater.  / 

When  Amasis  heard  what  had  happened,  he  was 
very  differently  affected  with  it  He  wrote  another 
letter  to  Polycratea,  teUmg  him  that,  to  avoid  the 
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mortifioation  of  eeebg  his  fiiand  and  a%  ftiM  into 
some  grievous  calamity,  he  &om  that  time  renounced 
his  friendship  and  alliance.  A  atraiure  whimai<»l 
notion  this !  as  if  friendship  waa  merely  a  name,  or 
a  title,  destitute  of  all  substance  and  reality. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  the  thing,  however,  did  really 
happen  aa  the  Eg^tian  king  apprehended.^    Some 
years  after,  about  the  time  Cambyses  fell  sick,  Oretes, 
who,  as  I  Aid  before,  was  his  governor  at  Sardis,  aot 
being  able  to  bear  the  reproach  which  anoth&  aatiap 
had  made  him  in  a  private  quarrel,  of  his  not  having 
yet  conquered  the  isle  of  Samoa,  whieh  lay  ao  near 
his  government,  and  would  be  so  commodious  for  his 
master;  upon  this  resolved  at  any  mte  to  destroy 
Polycratea,  that  he  might  get  possession  of  the  island. 
The  way  he  took  to  effect  his  design  was  this.    He 
wrote  to  Polycmtes  that,  in  consequence  of  informa- 
tion upon  which  he  could  depend.  Cambyses  intended 
to  destroy  him  by  ossassinatiDn,  tie  designed  to  with- 
draw to  Samos,  and  there  to  secure  his  treasure  and 
effects ;  for  which  end  he  was  determined  to  deposit 
them  in  the  hands  of  Polycrates,  and  at  the  iame 
time  make  him  a  present  of  one  half  of  it,  which 
would  enable  him  to  conquer  Ionia  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  a  project  be  had  long  had  in  view. 
Oretes  knew  the  tyrant  loved  money,  and  passion- 
ately coveted  to  enlarge  his  dominiona    He  there- 
fore laid  that  double  bait  before  him,  by  which  he 
equally  tempted  his  avarice  and  ambition.    Poly- 
cratea, that  ne  might  not  rashly  enga^  in  an  affiur 
of  that  importance,  thought  it  proper  to  mform  himself 
more  surely  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  to  that  end 
sent  a  messenger  of  his  own  to  Sardis.    Oretes  had 
caused  eight  Hirge  chests  to  be  filled  with  stones 
almost  to  the  top^  but  had  covered  the  stones  with 
pieces  of  gold  coin.    These  cheats  were  packed  up, 
and  appeared  ready  to  be  sent  on  boara  ship :  but 
they  were  opened  before  the  messenger,  on  his  arriiral, 
and  he  sup^Msed  that  they  were  filled  with  gold.     Aa 
soon  as  he  was  returned  home,  Polycrates,  impatient 
to  go  and  seize  his  prey,  set  out  for  Sardis,  contrarr 
to  tne  advice  of  all  his  friends ;  and  took  along  witn 
him  Democedes.  a  celebrated  physician  of  Crotorm. 
Immediately  on  nis  arrival,  Oretes  had  him  arrested, 
as  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  as  such  caused  him  to 
be  hanged:  in  such  an  ignominious  and  shameful 
maimer  did  he  end  a  life  which  had  been  but  one 
continued  series  of  prosperity  and  good  fortune. 

J  Cambyses,*  in  the  be^nning  of  the  eighth  year   of 
his  rei^n,  loft  Egypt,  in  order  to  return  into'Persia. 
When  lie  came  into  Syria,  he  found  a  hemld  there, 
sent  from  Susa  to  the  army  to  let  them  know  that 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  had  been  proclaimed  king, 
and  to  command  them  all  to  obey  faun.    This  event 
had  been  brought  about  in  the  following  ipanner : 
Cambyses,  at  hib  departure  from  Susa  on  nis  I*^^p- 
tian  expedition,  had  left  the  adminiatration  of  affiurs 
during  his  absence  in  the  bonds  of  Patisithes,  one  ot 
the  chief  of  tlie  Magi.    This  Patisithes  had  a  brother 
extremely  like  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  iwho 
perhaps  tor  that  reason  was  called  by  the  same  nsLine. 
As  soon  as  Patisithes  was  fully  assured  of  the  death 
of  that  prince,  which  had  been  concealed  from  the 
public,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  Cambyses 
indulged  his  extravagance  to  such  a  degree  thai  he 
was  grown  insupportable,  he  placed  his  own  brother 
upon  the  throne,  givins  out  that  he  was  the   true 
Smerdis.  the  son  of  Ciyrus;  and  immediately    de- 
spatched heralds  into  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  give 
notice  of  Smerdis's  accession,  and  to  require  ilH  the 
subjects  thereof  to  pay  him  their  obedience. 

Cambyses  caused  me  herald,'  that  came  witfi  these 
orders  into  Syria,  to  be  arrested  :  and  having  stiictlT 
exainined  him  in  the  presence  or  Prexaspes,  wtio  had 
received  orders  to  kill  his  brother,  he  founa  that  the 
true  Smerdis  was  certainly  deaa,  and  he  wKo  had 
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MigMo.  UpoB  fhn  ha  made  grest  kineiitaiioiu, 
tint  bong  deceived  by  •  dieatoL  and  the  identity  of 
Ifas  UDMfl,  he  bad  been  iadneea  to  deitro^  faia  own 
hiDtlier ;  and  immediately  gave  ovden  for  nis  antty  to 
■wch,  and  cot  off  the  Dswper.  Bat,  aa  be  was 
■oonting  bia  borae  for  thia  ezpeditioii,  bia  aword 
■limd  out  of  ita  aeabbaid,  and  gave  him  a  wound 
ia  018  tfaii^,  of  which  he  died  soon  after.  The  Effl'P' 
litDi  remarkiiiff  (hat  it  was  in  the  aune  part  ofthe 
body  where  helmd  wounded  their  god  Apia,  conai* 
derad  t^  accident  aa  a  juat  judgment  from  Heaven, 
which  thua  avenged  the  aaciilegioaa  impiety  of  Cam* 
bjrsea. 

While  be  waa  in  Egypt,^  having  oonaofted  the  on^ 

de  of  Butofl,  which  waa  &moa8  m  that  country,  he 

was  told  that  he  should  die  at  Ecbatana :  understand* 

ing  this  of  Ecbatana  ui  Media,  he  resolved  to  pre* 

serve  bia  life  by  never  going  thither ;  but  what  be 

thought  to  avoid  in  Media,  be  found  in  Syria.    For 

the  town  where  he  lay  sick  of  this  wound,  waa  of  the 

ssme  namfi,  being  abo  called  Elcbatyuu    Of  wfaach 

when  he  was  informed,  taking  it  for  certain  that  he 

mast  die  there,  he  assembled  all  the  chief  of  the  Per* 

sians  together,  and  representing  to  them  the  true  state 

of  the  caae,  that  it  was  Smerdis  the  Magian  who  bad 

usurped  the  throne,  earnestly  exhorted  them  not  to 

submit  to  that  impostor,  nor  to  suffer  the  aovereicntv 

to  paaa  from  the  Pentans  again  to  the  Modes,  of  which 

oatioa  the  Magian  was^  but  to  take  care  to  set  up  a 

kin^  over  them  of  their  own  people.    The  Persians, 

thinking  that  he  said  all  thia  merely  out  of  hatred  to 

his  brouer,  paid  no  regard  to  it ;  but  upon  his  death 

Quietly  submitted  to  bun  whomtbey  found  upon  the 

ttirone,  supposing  him  to  be  the  true  Smerdis. 

Cambyses  reigned  seven  yean  and  five  roontba.* 
In  Scripture  he  is  called  Ahasuerus.  When  he  first 
eame  to  the  crown,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  made  an 
application  directly  to  him,  desiring  him  to  hinder  the 
building  of  the  temple^  and  their  application  waa  not 
in  vain.  Indeed,  he  did  not  onW  revoke  the  edict  of 
his  father  Cyrus,  perhaps  out  of  some  remains  of  re* 
spect  for  his  memory,  but  in  a  great  measure  firoBtrated 
its  inteat,  by  the  many  discouragementa  under  which 
he  laid  the  Jews ;  so  that  the  work  went  on  very 
slowly  during  his  reign. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THB  BISTOET  OF  SIIBRDU  TH«  MAOIAW. 

A  1^  S483.  '^"'^  prince  is  called  in  Scrip- 
*«♦  T  r»  kSq  tureAitaieixea.  Hereignedht- 
Ant.  J.  o.  &5CS.      tie  more  than  seven  mcmSs.  As 

soon  as  he  was  set  upon  the  throne,  by  the  death  of 
Cambyaea,  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  wrote  a  letter 
to  him,'  Betting  forth  what  a  turbulent,  seditious  and 
rebelhoufl  peo^e  the  Jews  were.  By  virtue  of  this 
letter  they  obtained  an  order  from  the  kiag  probibitins 
the  Jewa  firom  proceeding  any  farther  in  the  rebuild- 
iag  of  their  city  and  temple.  So  that  the  work  was 
suspended  till  the  second  year  of  Daiiua,  for  about  the 
space  of  two  years. 

The  Magian,  sensible  how  important  it  was  for  him, 
that  the  impoature  should  not  be  discovered,  affected, 
fh>m  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  never  to  appear 
m  public,  but  to  five  retired  m  his  palace,  and  tnere 
tiansact  all  his  afiairs  by  the  intervention  of  his 
eunuchs,  without  admitting  any  but  his  most  intimate 
confidants  to  his  presence. 

And,^  the  better  to  secure  himself  in  the  possession 
of  the  throne  he  had  usurped,  be  studied  from  his  first 
accession  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  by 
gianting  them  an  exemption  from  taxes,  and  from  all 
military  service  for  three  years;  and  did  so  many 
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Angaibr  their  beoefit,  that  bia  de«th  wm  mi^b  U* 
mented  by  most  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  except  the 
Peiaiaaa,  on  the  revofattioB  thai  happened  soon  after- 
iraida. 

But  theae  very  precautiona  iHiichhe  made  «se  of  to 
keep  himself  out  of  the  way  of  being  discovered 
either  by  the  nobility  or  the  people,'  did  out  make  it 
the  more  suspected  that  he  waa  not  the  tme  Smerdist 
He  had  mamed  all  bia  predecessor's  wivesy  and  among 
the  teat  Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyma,  and  Phedyma, 
a  daughter  of  Otanea,  a  noble  Peraian  of  the  first 
qjuabty.  This  nobleman  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to 
his  dauf^ter,  to  know  of  her,  whether  the  king  waa 
really  Sneroia,  the  aon  of  Cjfrus,  or  some  other  man. 
She  answered  that,  having  never  aeen  Smerdia,  tha 
aon  of  Cyrus,  she  could  not  tell.  He  then  by  a  se 
eond  meesace  desired  her  to  enquire  of  Atoaaa  (who 
could  not  but  know  her  own  brother,)  whether  this 
were  he  or  not  Whereupon  she  informed  him  that 
the  preaent  king,  be  he  who  he  might,  firom  the  first 
day  of  bia  aeceesion  to  the  throne,  had  lodged  bia 
wivea  in  aeparate  apartmenta,  so  that  they  never  could 
ooDversa  with  one  another,  and  that  therefore  she 
could  not  come  at  Atossa,  to  aak  thia  ooestion  of  her. 
He  sent  her  a  third  message,  whereby  he  directed  h^ 
that  wheli  he  should  next  De  with  her,  she  should  take 
the  opportunitv  when  he  waa  fast  aaleep^  to  feel 
whether  he  bad  any  eare  or  not:  for  Cyrus  having 
caused  the  eara  of  Smerdis,  the  Magian,  to  be  cut  o8 
for  aome  crime,  he  told  her,  that  if  (he  person  she  lay 
with  waa  Smerdis,  the  Magian,  he  was  unworthy  of 
possessing  either  the  crown  or  her.  Phedyma,  having 
received  these  instructions,  took  the  next  opportunity 
of  making  the  trial  she  was  directed  to,  and  finding 
the  person  ahe  lay  with  had  no  ean,  sIm  sent  word  to 
her  father  of  it,  whereby  the  whole  fraud  was  dis* 
covered. 

Otanea  immediately  entered  into  a  conapinurv  with 
&9e  more  of  the  chief  Persian  nolulity ;'  and  6ariua, 
an  illustrious  Persian  nobleman,  whoae  father,  Hyata* 
Bpea,  waa  governor  of  Persia^^  coming  verv  seasona- 
bly aa  they  were  forming  then*  plan,  was  amnitted  into 
the  association^  and  vigoroualy  promoted  ^  execution. 
The  afiair  waa  conducted  with  great  aecreey,  and  the 
very  day  fixed,  leat  it  ahoidd  be  diseovered. 

While  they  were  concerting  their  meaaures,*  an 
eKtffttordinaiy  occurrence,  of  which  they  had  not  tb» 
least  expectation,  strangely  perplexed  the  Magiana. 
In  order  to  remove  all  suspicion,  they  had  proposed 
to  Prexaapea,  and  obtained  a  prcmnise  from  him,  that 
he  would  publifdv  declare  before  the  people,  who  were 
to  be  assembled  lor  that  purpose,  that  ihe  king  upon 
the  throne  waa  truly  Smerdia,  the  son  of  Cjrrua. 
When  the  people  were  assembled,  which  was  on  the 
very  same  day,  Prexaapea  apoke  from  the  top  of  a 
tower,  and  to  the  great  aatoniahment  of  all  present, 
sincerely  declared  all  that  had  passed ;  that  he  had 
killed  with  bis  own  hand  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
by  Cambyses'  order;  that  the  person  who  now  pos- 
sessed the  throne  waa  SmeidiiL  the  Magian ;  that  he 
begged  pardon  of  the  gods  and  men  for  the  crime  he 
hadcommitted by  compulsion  and  against  his  wilL 
Having  said  this,  be  threw  Umaelf  headlong  from  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  broke  nis  neck.  Jt  is  easy  to 
imagine,  what  confusion  the  news  of  tSs  accident  oo- 
casioned  in  the  palace. 

The  conspirators,*  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
wrhat  had  happened,  were  going  to  the  palace  at  this 

i'uncture,  and  were  suffered  to  enter  unsuspected. 
Tor  the  outer  guard,  knowing  them  to  be  persons  of 
the  first  rank  at  court,  did  not  so  much  as  ask  thett 
any  questiona  But  when  they  eame  near  the  kin^s 
apartment,  and  found  the  ofBcera  there  unwilling  to 
gffe  them  admittance,  they  drew  their  sdmitars,  fell 
upon  the  guardiL  and  forced  their  passage.  Smerdis^ 
the  Magian,  and  bia  brother,  who  were  deliberatfaig 

*  Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  69. 

*  Ibid.  C.70— 78.  ^  The  pravinee  to  eallsd. 
■  Herod.  1.  iii.  e.  74, 7».    *  Ibid,  c  76-^79. 
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together  upon  t&e  alBEur  of  Prezaspetf,  heuins  a  sod- 
den uprov,  saatched  up  their  armfl,  mado  the  best 
defence  they  could,  and  wounded  some  of  the  conspi- 
rators. One  of  the  two  brothers  being  quickly  killed, 
the  other  fled  into  a  distant  room  to  saye  himself,  but 
was  pursued  thither  by  Gobivas  and  Darius.  Go- 
bryas  having  seized  him,  held  him  fast  in  hia  arms ; 
but,  as  it  was  quite  dark,  Darius  was  afraid  to  strike, 
lest  at  the  same  time,  he  should  kill  his  friend,  Gk>- 
biyas,  judging  what  it  was  that  restrained  him,  obliged 
him  to  run  his  sword  through  the  Magian's  body, 
though  he  diould  happen  to  kill  them  both  together. 
But  Darius  did  it  with  so  much  dexterity  and  good 
fortune,  that  he  killed  the  Magian  without  hurting  his 
companion. 

In  the  same  instant,*  with  their  hands  all  smeared 
with  blood,  they  went  out  of  the  palace,  exposed  the 
heads  of  the  fiilse  Smerdis  and  his  brother  Patisithes 
to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  declared  the  whole  im- 
posture. Upon  this  the  people  grew  so  enraged,  that 
they  fell  upon  the  whole  sect  to  which  the  usurper 
belonged,  and  slew  as  many  of  them  as  they  could 
find.  For  which  reason,  the  day  on  which  this  was 
done,  thenceforward  became  an  annual  festival  among 
the  Persians,  by  whom  it  was  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings.  It  was  called  The  alaughUr  of  (he  Mm ; 
nor  durst  any  of  that  sect  appear  in  pubhc  upon  that 

festival.  ,,   ^ 

When  the  tumult  and  disorder  •  mseparahle  from 
such  an  event,  were  appeased,  the  lords  who  had  slain 
the  usurper  entered  into  consultation  among  them- 
selves what  sort  of  government  was  most  proper  for 
them  to  establish.  Otanes,  who  spoke  first,  declared 
directly  against  monarchy,  strongly  representing  and 
exaggeratm^tiie  dangers  and  inconvemences  to  which 
thatKMrm  of  government  was  Uable;  chiefly  flowing, 
according  to  him,  from  the  absolute  and  unlimited 
power  annexed  to  jt.  by  which  the  most  virtuous  man 
IS  almost  unavoidably  corrupted.  He  therefore  con- 
cluded, by  declaring  for  a  pooular  government  Me- 
Sbyzus,  who  next  delivered  nis  opmion,  admitting  all 
it  the  other^had  said  against  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, conflited  his  reasons  for  a  democracy.  He 
represented  the  people  as  a  violent,  fierce,  and  un- 
governable animiU,  that  acts  only  by  caprice  and  pas- 
non.  Akkni^^  said  he,aC  leait  know»v>heA  hedoeejbut 
ihepeofU  ndther  know  nor  hear  my  Mng,  and  66iu% 
ghe  thtmeduts  up  to  Uune  that  Jbioio  howtomanage  them. 
He  therefore  declared  for  an  aristocracy,  wherein  the 
supreme  power  is  confided  to  a  few  wise  and  ejq>eri- 
enced  persons.  Darius,  who  spoke  last,  showed  the 
inconveniences  of  an  aristocracy,  otherwise  called  an 
oligarchjr ;  wherein  reign  distrust,  envy,  dissensions, 
and  ambition,  the  natural  sources  of  faction,  sedition, 
and  murder ;  for  which  there  is  usually  no  other  reme- 
dy than  submitting  to  the  authority  of  one  man ;  and 
this  is  called  monarchy,  which  of  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment is  the  most  ^commendable,  the.  safest,  and  Jie 
most  advantageous:  inexpressibly  great  being  the 
good  that  can  be  done  by  a  prince,  whose  power  is 
equal  to  the  goodness  of  his  inclinations.  In  ehori, 
said  he,  to  determine  this  point  6y  a  fact  which  to  me 
ieeme  deeUioe  and  widenkAle,  to  what  form  ofgooem- 
ment  it  owing  the  present  greatufMo  of  the  Persian  em- 
sire  7  hit  not  to  that  tohieh  I  am  now  reeommendin^  7 
Darius's  opinion  was  embraced  by  the  rest  of  the  lords ; 
and  they  resolved,  that  the  monarchy  should  be  con- 
tin*aed  on  the  same  foot  whereon  it  had  been  esta- 
blished by  Cjrrus. 

The  next  question  was  to  know,  which  of  them 
should  be  kinsj  and  how  they  should  proceed  to  the 
election.'  This  they  thought  fit  to  reter  to  the  gods. 
Accordingly  they  agreed  to  meet  the  next  morning  by 
sun-rising,  on  horseback,  at  a  certain  place  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city ;  and  that  he,  whose  horse  first 
Tittghed,  should  be  king.    For  the  sun  being  the  chief 


deity  of  the  Persians,  they  imaebie^  that  takmgdM 
course,  would  be  giving  him  the  honour  of  .the  ele^ 
tion.  Dariu8*s  groom,  hearing  of  the  agreement,  made 
use  of  the  foUowinc  artifice  to  secure  uie  crown  to  his 
master.  The  nimt  before  he  carried  a  mare  to  the 
place  appointed  !or  their  meeting  the  next  day,  and 
brought  to  her  his  master's  horse.  The  lords  assem- 
bling  the  next  morning  at  the  rendezvous,  no  sooner 
was  I^uius's  horse  come  to  the  place  where  he  had 
smelt  the  mare,  than  he  fell  a  neighing  ;  whereupon 
Darius  was  saluted  king  by  the  others,  and  placed  on 
the  throne.  He  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  Persian 
by  bixth,  and  of  the  royal  family  of  Achsemenes. 

The  Persian  empire  being  thus  restored  and  settled 
by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  these  seven  lords,^  th^ 
were  raised  by  the  new  king  to  the  highest  dignities, 
and  honoured  with  the  most  ample  privileges.  They 
had  access  to  his  person  whenever  they  would,  and  in 
all  pubhc  afiairs  were  allowed  to  detiver  their  opinions 
the  firsL  And  whereas  the  Pernans  wore  their  tiara  or 
turban  with  the  top  bent  backwards,  except  the  kin& 
who  wore  his  ^rect ;  these  lords  had  the  privilege  of 
wearing  theirs  with  the  top  bent  forwards,  be^use^ 
when  they  attacked  the  Ma!ei,  they  had  bent  theirs  in 
that  manner,  the  better  to  know  one  another  in  the 
hurry  and  confiision.  From  that  time  forwards,  the 
Persian  kings  of  this  family  always  had  seven  coun- 
sellors, honoured  with  the  same  privilege. 

Here  I  shall  conclude  the  history  of  the  Persian 
empire,  reserving  the  remainder  of  it  for  the  following 
volumes. 


Herod.  I.  iiL  c  79 
Ibid.  c.  8^^7. 


*  Ibid. 0.80-^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TBB  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  A88TRI1NS,  BABT 
L0NUN8,  LTDIANS,  MEDES,  AND  PERSIANS. 

I  SHALL  give  in  this  place  an  account  of  the  mannen 
and  customs  of  all  these  several  nations  conjointly, 
because  they  agree  in  several  points ;  and  if  I  was  to 
treat  them  separately,  I  should  oe  obliged  to  make  fre- 
quent repetitions ;  and,  moreover,  extopting  the  Per- 
sians, the  ancient  authors  say  very  little  or  the  man- 
ners of  the  other  nations.  I  shall  reduce  what  I  have 
to  say  of  them  to  these  four  heads. 

I.  Their  government 

n.  Their  art  of  war. 

m.  Their  arts  and  sciences :  and 

IV.  Their  religion. 

After  which  I  Siall  nanate  the  causes  of  the  dedeiift- 
sion  and  ruin  of  the  great  Persian  empire. 

ARTICLE  L 

OF  THSm  OOVBRNMENT. 

After  a  short  account  of  the  nature  of  the  fiovem-* 
ment  of  Persia^  and  the  manner  of  educating  the  diil- 
dren  of  their  kings,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  these 
four  things :  Their  public  council,  wherein  the  afSbirs 
of  state  were  considered ;  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  their  care  of  the  provinces ;  and  the  good  oraer 
observed  in  their  finances. 

SECTION  I. — THEIR  MONARCHICAL  FORM  OF  GOVSAIf- 
MENT.  THE  RESPECT  TUET  PAID  THEIR  KINGS.  THB 
MANNER  OF  EDUCATING  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

Monarchical,  or  regal  government,  as  we  caU  it, 
is  of  all  others  the  most  ancient,  the  most  universal, 
the  best  adapted  to  keep  the  people  in  peace  and 
union,  and  the  least  exposed  to  the  revolutions  anct 
vicissitudes  incident  to  states.  For  these  reasons  the 
wisest  writers  among  the  ancients,  as  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Plutarch,  and,  before  them  all,  Herodotus,  nave  been 
induced  to  prefer  decidedly  this  form  of  government  to 
all  others.  It  is  likewise  the  only  form,  that  was  ever 
established  among  the  eastern  nations,  a  republican 
government  being  utterly  unknown  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

^  Herod.  U  iii.  c.  84—87. 
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Those  people  peid  extnordiiiaiy  honoan  to  the 
pimce  on  me  throne,^  because  in  his  person  they  re- 
spected the  d^racter  of  the  Deity,  whose  image  and 
TKeserent  he  was  with  regard  to  them,  bein^  placed 
on  the  throne  by  the  hands  of  the  supreme  (£yvemor 
of  the  wwld,  and  invested  with  Mb  authority  and  pow- 
er, in  order  to  be  the  minister  of  his  providence,  and 
the  dispenser  of  his  goodness  towards  the  people.^  In 
this  manner  did  the  pagans  themselves  in  old  times 
both  think  and  spetUL :  Prineipem  dot  Deua^  qui  erga 
mane  hammumgtnut  vice  tukfisngatwr,* 

These  sentiments  are  very  laudable  and  just    For 
certainly  the  most  profound  respect  and  reverence  are 
duo  to  the  supreme  power ;  because  it  cometh  from 
Qod,  and  is  appointed  entirely  for  the  fi;ood  of  the 
public :   besides,  it  is  evident,  that  an  authority  which 
IS  not  respected  according  to  the  full  extent  of  its  com- 
mission, must  thereby  either  become  useless,  or  at 
least  very  much  limited  in  the  good  effects  which 
ought  to  flow  from  it    But  in  the  times  of  paganism 
this  honour  and  homage,  though  just  and  reasonable 
in  themselves,  were  often  earned  too  far ;  the  Chiis- 
tian  being  the  only  religion  that  has  known  how  to 
keep  vnthin  due  bounds  in  this  point    We  honour 
ttie  emperor,  said  Tertullian  in  tne  name  of  all  the 
Christians :  '  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  lawful  for 
us,  and  proper  for  him :  that  is,  as  a  man,  who  is  next 
after  God  in  rank  ana  authoiity,  from  whom  he  has 
received  all  that  he  is,  and  whatever  he  has,  and  who 
knows  no  superior  but  God  alone.    For  this  reason  he 
calls  the  emperor  in  another  place  a  second  majesty, 
inferior  to  nothing  but  the  fint ;  Rdigio  «eciiiufcB  mo- 
jestaiia,* 

AmoOjg  the  Assjrrians,  and  more  particularly  among 
the  Persians,  the  prince  used  to  be  styled.  The  great 
Hng,  the  king  qf  kings.  Two  reasons  might  induce 
those  princes  to  take  that  ostentatious  title :  the  one, 
because  their  empire  was  formed  of  many  conquered 
kingdoms,  all  united  under  one  head ;  the  other,  be- 
cause they  had  several  kings,  their  vassals,  either  in 
their  court  or  dependent  upon  them. 

The  crown  was  hereditary  amon^  them,  descendins 
from  Father  to  son,  and  generally  to  the  eldest* 
When  an  heir  to  the  crown  was  bom,  all  the  empire 
testified  their  joy  by  sacrifices,  feasts,  and  all  manner 
of  public  rejoicings ;  and  his  birth-day  was  thence- 
forward an  annual  festival,  and  day  of  solemnity  for 
all  the  Persians. 

The  manner  of  educating  the  future  master  of  the 
empire  is  admired  by  Plato,'  and  recommended  to  the 
Greeks  as  a  perfect  model  for  a  prince's  education. 

He  was  never  wholly  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
nurse,  who  generaUy  was  a  woman  of  mean  and  low 
condition :  out  from  among  the  eunuchs,  that  is,  the 
chief  officers  of  the  household,  some  of  the  most  ap- 
proved merit  and  probity  were  chosen,  to  take  care  of 
the  young  princess  person  and  health,  till  he  was  seven 
rears  of  age,  and  to  begin  to  form  his  manners  and 
behaviour.  He  was  then  taken  from  them,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  other  masters,  who  were  to  continue 
the  care  of  his  education,  to  teach  him  to  ride  as  soon 
as  his  strength  would  permit,  and  to  exercise  him  in 
hunting. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  the  mind  begins  to 
attain  some  maturity,  four  of  the  wisest  and  most  vir- 
tuous men  of  the  state,  were  appointed  to  be  his  pre- 
ceptors. The  first,  says  Plato,  taught  him  magic, 
that  is.  in  their  language,  the  worship  of  the  gods 
according  to  their  ancient  maxims,  and  the  laws  of 
Zoroaster,  the  son  of*  Oromasdes ;  he  also  instructed 
him  in  the  principles  of  government  The  second  was 
to  accustom  him  to  speuc  truth,  and  to  administer  jus- 

^  Plin.  in  Themist  j>.  125.    Ad  Princ.  iadoc  p.  780. 

■  Plin.  in.  Paneg.  Traj. 

*  Colimus  Imperatorem,  sic,  quomodo  et  nobis  licet,  et 
ipsi  eapedit  ;  at  hominem  It  Deo  secundum,  et  qnicquidest, 
k  Deo  eonsectituin,  et  solo  Deo  minorem.    TertiU,  L,  ad 

cap,  *  Apol.  c.  85. 

^^Plut.  in  Alcib.  c  i.  p.  121.  *  Ibid. 


tice.  The  tfand  was  to  teaeh  him  not  to  safe  hiniF. 
self  to  be  overcome  by  pleasures,  that  he  mioht  be 
truly  a  king,  and  always  fiiee,  master  of  hims^  and 
his  desires.  The  fourth  was  to  forti^  his  courage 
against  fear,  which  would  have  made  him  a  slave,  and 
to  inspire  bun  with  a  noble  and  prudent  assurance,  so 
necessary  for  those  that  are  bom  to  command.  Eaeh 
of  these  governors  excelled  in  his  way,  and  was  emi* 
nent  in- that  [Mirt  of  education  assigned  to  him.  One 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in 
religion,  and  the  art  of  ^verning ;  another  for  his  love 
of  truth  and  justice ;  this  for  lus  moderation  and  absti- 
nence from  pleasures ;  that  for  a  superior  strength  of 
mind,  and  uncommon  intrepidity. 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  diversity  of  masters, 
who,  without  doubt,  were  of  difl^rent  tempers,  ana 
perhaps  had  difibrent  interests  in  view,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  answer  the  end  proposed ;  or  whether  it  was 
possible,  that  four  men  should  agree  together  in  the 
same  principles,  and  harmoniousfy  pursue  the  same 
end.  Probably  the  reason  of  having  so  many  was^ 
that  they  apprehended  it  impossible  to  find  any  one 
peison  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  they  judged  ne- 
cessanr  for  giving  a  right  education  to  the  presumptive 
heir  or  the  crown ;  so  great  an  idea  had  they,  even  in 
those  corrupt  times,  orthe  importance  of  a  prince's 
education. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  all  this  care,  as  Plato  remarks  in 
the  same  place,  was  frustrated  by  the  luxury,  pomp, 
and  magnificence  with  which  the  youns  pnnce  was 
surrounded  ,*  by  the  numerous  tram  or  officers  that 
waited  upon  him  with  a  servile  submission ;  by  all  the 
appurtenances  and  equipage  of  a  vc^uptuous  and  ei^ 
feminate  life,  in  whicti  pleasure,  and  the  inventing  of 
new  diversions,  seemed  to  engross  all  attention ;  oan- 
gers  which  the  most  excellent  disposition  could  never 
surmount  The  corrupt  manners  of  the  nation  there- 
fore quickly  debaucheo  the  prince,  and  drew  him  into 
the  preyailuijg  pleasures,  against  which  no  education  is 
a  sufficient  defence. 

The  education  here  spoken  of  by  P]^to,  t»n  relate 
only  to  the  children  of  Artaxerxes,  sumamed  Longi- 
manua  the  son  and  successor  of  Xerxes,  in  whose  time 
lived  Alcibiades,  who  is  introduced  in  the  dialogue 
from  whence  this  observation  is  taken.  For  Plato, 
in  another  passa^,  which  we  shall  cite  hereafter,  in- 
forms us,  that  neither  Cyrus  nor  Darius  ever  thought 
of  giving  the  princes,  their  sons,  a  good  education ; 
ana  what  we  nnd  in  history  concerning  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  gives  us  reason  to  believe,  that  he  was 
more  attentive  than  his  predecessors  to  theeducatioR 
of  his  children  ;  but  was  not  much  imitated  in  timt 
respect  by  his  successors. 

• 
SECTION  n. — THB  PUBUc  COUNCIL,  WBaaanr  tob 

AFFAIRS  OF  STATE  WEAB  CONSIDBEBD. 

Absolittx  as  the  regal  authonty  was  amon|[  the 
Persians,  yet  was  it,  in  some  measure,  kept  within 
bounds  by  the  establishment  of  this  council,  appointed 
by  the  state ;  a  council,  which  consisted  of  seven  of 
the  princes  or  chief  lords  of  the  nation,  no  less  dis- 
tinguished by  their  wisdom  and  abilities  than  by  their 
illustrious  birth.  We  have  already  seen  the  origin 
of  this  establishment  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  seven 
Persian  noblemen,  who  entered  into  an  association 
against  Smerdis,  the  Magian,  and  killed  lum. 

The  Scripture  observes,  that  Ezra  was  sent  into  Jn- 
dea,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  king  Ap- 
taxerxes  and  his  seven  counsellore :  Fonumuek  or  tibii 
ari  sent  qfthe  Jbtn^  and  of  his  seven  eounseUorsJ* 

The  same  Scripture,  a  long  time  before  this,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  otherwise  called  AiuLsaems,  who 
succeeded  the  Magian,  informs  us,  that  these  coun- 
sellore were  well  vened  in  the  laws,  ancient  customs, 
and  maxims  of  the  Kate ;  that  they  always  attended 
the  prince,  who  never  transacted  any  thing,  or  detw- 
mined  any  affair  of  importance,  without  meir  advice. 

■II       '■  ■  »l    -       II  '     - ■    n  ■■  -■ 

^  Ezra,  rii.  14. 
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Jniarrtgaii  (JIagmnu)  miMmU$,  qui  at  man  regh  d 
semper  adermU^  et  ilUmunfaeiehat  emeta  eoamUoy  fcien^ 
Hum  legee  ae  jura  majorum,^ 

This  lut  paaaa^e  gives  room  for  some  reflectionf. 
which  may  very  much  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  geoiuB  ana  character  of  the  Persian  government 

In  the  first  pUce,  the  king  there  spoken  of,  that  is, 
Daiius,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  princes  that 
ever  reigned  in  Persia,  and  one  of  the  most  deservmg 
of  {muse,  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  prudence : 
though  he  had  his  failings.  It  is  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
Cyrus,  that  the  ^eatest  part  of  those  excellent  laws 
are  ascribed,  which  have  ever  since  subsisted  in  that 
country,  and  have  b^en  the  foundation  and  standard 
of  their  government  Now  this  prince,  notwithstand- 
ing his  extraordinary  penetraUon  and  ability,  thought 
he  stood  in  need  of  advice :  nor  did  he  apprehend, 
that  the  joining  a  number  of  assistants  to  hunself,  for 
the  determination  of  affairs,  would  be  any  discredit 
to  his  own  understanding;  by  which  proceeding  he 
really  showed  a  superionty  of  genius  which  is  very 
uncommon,  and  implies  a  great  fund  of  merit  For 
a  prince  ol  slender  talents  and  a  narrow  capacity,  is 
senerally  ftiU  of  himself ;  and  the  less  undersUnditng 
he  has,  the  more  obstinate  and  untractable  he  gene- 
rally is :  he  thinks  it  want  of  respect  to  ofier  to  dis- 
cover any  thing  to  him  which  he  does  not  perceive ; 
and  is  amonted,  if  you  seem  to  doubt  that  he,  who  is 
supreme  in  power,  is  not  the  same  in  penetration  and 
undeiatandin&  But  Daxius  had  a  different  way  of 
thinking,  anodid  nothing  without  counsel  andadvice : 
Blonm  faeiektA  cuneta  coiuiKo. 

Secondly,  Darius,  however  absolute  he  was,  and 
how  iealous  soever  he  might  be  of  his  prerogative,  did 
not  think  he  impaired  or  degraded  it  when  he  insti- 
tuted tfaat  oooncil ;  for  the  council  did  not  at  all  inter- 
fere with  the  king's  authority  of  ruling  and  command- 
ing, Which  always  resides  in  the  person  of  the  prince, 
but  was  confined  entirely'  to  that  of  reason,  which 
consisted  in  communicating  and  imparting  their  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  the  king.  He  was  persuaded 
that  the  noblest  character  of  soverogn  power,  when 
it  is  pure,  and  has  neither  degenerated  fnnn  its  origin, 
nor  deviated  from  its  end,  is  to  govern  by  the  laws ;' 
to  make  them  the  rule  of  his  will  and  desires ;  and  to 
think  nothing  allowable  for  him  wlyich  they  prohibit 

In  the  third  place,  this  council,  which  every  where 
accompanied  the  kii^  {ex  more  regio  temper  et  aderetU, ) 
was  a  perpetual  standing  council,  consistmg  of  the 
greatest  men  and  the  best  heads  of  the  kingdom ;  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  soverei^  and  always  with 
a  dependency  upon  him,  were  m  a  manner  the  source 
of  public  order,  and  the  principle  of  all  the  wise  regu- 
lations and  transactions  at  home  and  abroad.  To 
this  council  the  king  transferred  from  himself  seveml 
weighty  cares,  with  which  he  roust  otherwise  have 
been  overburdened ;  and  by  them  he  hkewise  executed 
whatever  had  been  resolved  on.  It  was  by  means  of 
this  standing  council,  that  the  great  maxims  of  the 
state  were  preserved ;  the  knowledge  of  its  true  inter- 
ests perpetuated ;  a£&irs  carried  on  with  hannony  and 
wder;  and  innovations,  eiTon,  and  oversights  pre- 
vented. For  in  a  public  and  geaoral  council  thm^gs 
are  discussed  bv  unsuspected  persons ;  all  the  minis- 
iers  are  mutual  inspector*  of  one  another ;  all  their 
knowledge  and  experience  in  public  matters  are  united 
together;  and  they  all  become  equally  capable  of 
every  part  of  the  administration:  because  though,  as 
Id  the  executive  part,  they  move  only  in  one  particular 
sphere  of  business,  yet  they  are  obliged  to  infonn 
ttoonselves  in  all  aflnirs  relating  to  the  pubUc,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  deliver  their  opini<»8  in  a  judicious 
manner. 

The  fourth  and  last  reflection  I  have  to  make  on  this 
head  is,  that  we  Imd  it  mentioned  in  Scripture,  that 
the  persons  of  which  this  council  consisted,  were 

*  Esth.  i.  13.  according  to  the  vtilf&te  translation. 

*  Rog^imur  k  te,  et  subjocti  tibi,  sea  quomadmodum  legi- 
bos,  sumu0.p-Plm.  Pmeg.  2V9. 


thorondily  acquainted  witli  th«  castons,  laws^  max- 
ims and  ngfals  of  the  kingdom,  teieuHum  legee  ae  jura 
moforiott. 

Two  things,  wluch,  as  the  Seriptiue  infbmis  us, 
were  practis^  by  the  Persians,  might  veij^ucfa  con- 
tribute to  instruct  the  king  and  his  council  in  the  me* 
thods  of  governing  with  wisdom  and  prudence.  The 
first  was,  their  having  public  registinrs,'  wherein  all 
the  prince's  edicts  and  ordinances,  all  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  people,  and  all  the  favours  conferred 
upon  particular  persons,  were  entered  and  recorded. 
The  second  was,^  the  annals  of  tiie  kingdom^  in 
which  all  the  events  of  ibrmer  rei£n8,  all  resolutions 
taken,  regulations  established,  and  services  done  by 
any  particular  persons,  were  exactly  and  circumstan- 
tially entered.  These  annals  were  carefully  preserved, 
and  frequently  perused  both  by  the  kings  and  the 
ministers,  that  tney  might  acquaint  themselves  with 
times  past ;  mi  ^ht  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
kingdom ;  avom  an  arbitrary,  unequal,  uncertain  con- 
duct ;  maintain  a  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs : 
and,  in  short,  acqnire  such  light  from  the  perusal  of 
these  books,  as  should  qualify  mem  to  govern  the  state 
with  wisdom. 

SECTION  ni. — TBI  ADimis'nLA.Tioif  or  /vstice. 

To  be  king,  and  to  be  jud^,  is  but  one  and  the 
same  thing.  The  throne  is  a  tribunal,  and  the  sove- 
reign power  is  the  highest  authority  for  administering 
justice.  God  haih  made  you  king  over  hit  people,  (said 
the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon),  to  the  end  thai  yov 
thould  judge  them,  and  render  justice  and  judgment  ygnto 
them.  God  hath  made  every  thing  subject  to  princes, 
to  put  them  into  a  condition  of  fearing  none  but  him. 
His  designs  in  makins  them  independent,  was  to  sive 
them  the  more  inviolaole  attachment  to  justice.  That 
they  might  not  excuse  themselves  on  pretence  of  ina- 
bility or  want  of  power,  he  has  delegated  his  whole 
power  unto  them ;  he  has  made  them  masters  of  all 
the  means  requisite  for  the  restraining  injustice  and 
oppression,  that  iniquity  should  tremble  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  be  incapable  of  hurting  any  persona,  what- 
soever. 

But  what  is  that  justice  which  God  hath  intrusted 
to  the  hands  of  kings,  and  whereof  he  hath  made  them 
depositaries  7  Why,  it  is  nothing  ebe  but  order ;  and 
order  consists  in  observing  a  universal  equity,  and 
taking  care  that  force  do  not  usurp  the  place  of  law ; 
that  one  man's  property  be  not  exposed  to  the  violence 
of  another;  that  toe  common  ties  of  society  be  not 
broken ;  that  artifice  and  fraud  do  not  prevail  over  in- 
nocence and  simplicity :  that  all  things  rest  in  peace 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws;  and  the  weakest 
among  the  people  find  sanctuary  in  the  public  au- 
thority. 

We  learn  from  Josephus,*  that  the  kings  of  Persia 
used  to  administer  justice  in  their  own  persons.  And 
it  was  to  qualify  them  for  the  due  discharge  of  this 
duty,  that  care  was  taken  to  have  them  instructed, 
from  their  tenderest  yonth,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  their  country ;  and  that  in  their  public  schools, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  histoiy  of  Cymsy 
they  were  tau^h{  equity  and  justice,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  rhetoric  and  philosophy  are  taught  in  other 
places. 

These  are  the  great  and  essential  duties  of  the  regal 
dignity.  Indeed  it  is  reasonable,  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  the  prince  be  assisted  in  the  execution  of 
that  au^st  function,  as  he  is  in  others ;  but  to  be  as- 
sisted, IS  not  to  be  deprived,  or  dispossessed.  Be 
continues  judge,  as  long  as  he  continues  king.  Though 
he  communicates  his  authority,  yet  does  he  not  resiCTi 
or  divide  it  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  S>r 
him  to  bestow  some  time  upon  the  study  of  equity  and 
justice ;  not  that  he  need  enter  into  the  whole  detail 
of  particular  laws,  but  only  acquaint  himself  with  the 

■  Ezra,  V.  17.  and  vi.  2.       *  lb.  iv.  15.  and  Esth.  vi.  1* 
*  Anliq*  Judaic.  1.  zL  c.  ft, 
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principal  rales  and  manmt  of  the  law  of  bis  country, 
tiiBt  ne  may  be  capable  of  doing  justice,  and  of  pass- 
ing  sentence  with  prcdsion,  upon  important  points. 
For  this  reason,  the  kings  of  Persia  nerer  ascended 
the  throne  till  they  had  been  for  some  time  under  the 
eue  and  instruction  of  the  Magi,  who  were  to  teach 
tiiem  that  science,  whereof  they  were  the  only  mas- 
ters and  professors,  as  well  as  of  the  religion  of  the 
country. 

Now  since  to  the  sorereign  alone  is  committed  the 
rivht  of  administering  justice,  and  that  within  his  do- 
minions there  is  no  other  power  of  administering  it 
than  wbat  is  delegated  by  him ;  how  matly  does  it 
behove  him  to  take  care  into  what  hands  he  commits 
a  part  of  so  valuable  a  trust;  to  know  whether  those 
he  places  so  near  the  throne,  are  worthy  to  partake  of 
his  prerogatiye ;  and  industriously  to  keep  all  such  at 
a  distance  from  it,  as  he  judges  unworthy  of  that  pri- 
vilege !  ^  We  find  that  in  Persia  their  kin^  were  ex- 
tremely careful  to  have  justice  rendered  with  integrity 
and  impartiality.    One  of  their  royal  judges^  (for  so 
they  called  them)  havin^sufTered  himself  to  be  cor- 
rapted  by  a  bribe^  was  condemned  by  Cambyses  to 
be  put  to  deatn  without  mercy,  and  to  have  his  skin 
put  upon  the  seat  where  he  used  to  sit  and  give  judg- 
ment, and  where  his  son,  who  succeeded  mm  m  his 
otRce,  was  to  sit,  that  the  very  place  whence  he  save 
jodCTaent,  should  remind  lam  continually  of  his  duty. 
Their  ordinary  judges  were  taken  out  of  the  class 
of  old  men,'  into  which  none  were  admitted  till  the 
i^e  of  fifty  years :  so  that  a  man  could  not  exercise 
tne  office  or  a  judge  before  that  age,  the  Persians  be- 
ing of  opinion,  that  too  much  maturity  could  not  be 
requirea  in  an  employment  which  decided  upon  the 
fortunes,  reputations,  and  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Amongst  them,  it  was  not  lawful  either  for  a  private 
person  to  put  any  of  his  slaves  to  death,*  nor  for  the 
prince  to  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  any  of  his 
subjects  for  the  first  offence ;  because  it  might  rather 
be  considered  as  an  effect  of  human  weakness  and 
fiailty,  than  of  a  confirmed  malignity  of  mind. 

The  Persians  thought  it  reasonable  to  put  the  good 
as  w^  as  the  evil,  the  merits  of  the  ofiicnder,  as  well 
as  his  demerits^  into  the  scales  of  iustice;  nor  was  it 
insty  in  their  opmion,  that  one  single  crime  should  ob- 
literate all  the  good  actions  a  man  had  done  during 
hu  life.  Upon  this  principle  it  was  that  Darius  had 
condemned  a  judge  to  death  for  some  prevarication  in 
his  office,^  and  afterwards  calling  to  mind  the  impor- 
tant semce  he  had  rendered  both  to  the  state  and  the 
loyal  fiunily,  revoked  the  sentence  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  its  going  to  be  executed,  and  acknowledged, 
that  he  had  pronounced  it  with  nMre  precipitation  Sian 
wisdom.' 

But  one  important  and  essential  rule  which  they 
observed  in  their  judgments,  ^as,  hi  the  first  place, 
never  to  condemn  any  person  without  confronting 
him  with  his  accuser  to  his  face,  and  without  giving 
him  time,  and  all  other  means,  necessary  for  defend 
ing^  himself  against  the  articles  laid  to  his  charge : 
aiM,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  person  accused  was 
feund  innocent,  to  mflict  the  very  same  punishment 
upon  the  accuser,  as  the  other  was  to  have  suffered, 
had  he  been  found  guilty.  Artaxerxes  gave  a  fine 
ezaniple  of  the  hist  ngour  which  ought  to  bo  exercised 
on  such  occasions.*  One  of  the  King's  favourites, 
ambitioas  of  getting  a  place  possessed  b]^  one  of  his 
best  officers,  endeavoured  to  make  the  lung  suspect 
the  fidelity  of  that  officer ;  and.  to  that  end^  sent  in- 
formations to  court  full  of  calumnies  agamst  him, 
peraoading  himself  that  the  king,  from  the  great  in- 
fluence he  lad  with  his  majesty,  would  beueve  the 
thing  upon  his  bare  word,  without  farther  examina- 
tion.    Kor  such  is  the  general  character  of  calumnia^ 

*  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  S5.        '  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  7. 

*  Herod.  I.  i.  c  137.      ^  Ibid.  1.  vii.  c.  194. 

cZXsof. 
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tors.  They  are  afraid  of  evidence  and  light ;  thev 
make  it  their  business  to  bar  up  from  the  innocent  all 
access  to  the  prince,  and  therebv  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  vindicate  themselves.  The  officer  was  im- 
prisoned ;  but  he  desired  of  the  king,  before  he  was 
condemned,  that  his  cause  might  be  heard,  and  his 
accusers  ordered  to  produce  their  evidence  against 
him.  The  king  did  so,  and  as  there  was  no  proof 
but  the  letters  which  his  enemy  had  written  against 
him,  he  was  cleared,  and  his  innocence  fully  justified 
by  ttie  three  commissioners  that  sat  upon  his  trial ; 
and  all  the  king's  indignation  fell  upon  the  perfidious 
accuser,  who  had  thus  attempted  to  abuse  tne  favour 
and  confidence  of  his  royal  master.  The  prince,  who 
was  well  informed,  and  knew  that  one  of  the  true 
signs  of  a  wise  government  is  to  have  the  subjects 
stand  more  in  fear  of  the  laws  than  of  informers/ 
would  have  thought,  that  to  act  otherwise  than  he  dia, 
would  have  been  a  oirect  violation  of  the  most  com- 
mon rules  of  natural  equity  and  humanity  ;  it  would 
have  been  opening  a  door  to  envy,  hatred,  calumny, 
and  revenge ;  *  it  would  have  been  exposing  the 
honest  simplicity  of  good  and  faithful  subjects  to  the 
cruel  malice  of  detestable  informers,  and  aiming  the 
latter  with  the  sword  of  public  authority :  in  a  word, 
it  would  have  been  divesting  the  throne  of  the  most 
noble  privilege  belonging  to  it,  namely,  that  of  being 
a  sanctuary  for  innocence  and  justice,  against  violence 
and  calumny. 

There  is  upon  record  a  still  more  memorable  exam- 
ple of  firmness  and  love  of  justice,  in  another  king  of 
Persia,  before  Artaxerxes  ;*  in  him,  I  mean,  whom 
Scripture  calls  Ahasucrus,  and  who  is  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  from  whom 
Haman  had,  by  his  earnest  soUcitations,  extorted  that 
fatal  edict,  which  was  calculated  to  exterminate  the 
whole  race  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  Persian  empire 
in  one  day.  When  God  had,  by  the  means  of  Estner, 
opened  his  eyes,  he  made  hajte  to  make  amends  for 
his  fault,  not  only  by  revoking  his  edict,  and  inflictine' 
an  exemplary  punisnment  upon  the  impostor  who  had 
deceived  him ;  but^  which  is  more,  by  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  error,  which  should  be  a  pattern 
to  all  ages,  and  to  all  princes,  and  teach  them,  that 
hi  from  debasing  their  dignity,  or  weakening  their 
authority  thereby,  they  procure  to  them  both  the  more 
respect  After  declanng,  that  it  is  but  too  common 
for  calumniators  to  impose,  by  their  misrepresenta- 
tions and  craftiness,  on  the  g^oodness  of  their  princes, 
whom  their  natural  sincerity  mduces  to  judge  favour- 
abl/  of  others ;  he  is  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge, 
that  he  had  been  so  unhappy  as  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  prejudiced  by  such  means  against  the  Jews,  who 
were  his  faithful  subjects,  and  the  children  of  the  most 
high  Qod,  to  whose  goodness  he  and  his  ancestors 
were  indebted  for  the  throne. 

The  Persians  were  not  only  enemies  of  injustice,  as 
we  have  now  shown ;  but  also  abhorred  lying,  which 
always  was  deemed  amongst  them  a  mean^  and  infa- 
mous vice.**  What  they  esteemed  most  pitifiil,  next 
to  lying,  was  to  live  upon  trust,  or  by  borrowing. 
Such  a  Kind  of  life  seemed  to  them  idle,  ignominious, 
servile,  and  the  more  despicable,  as  it  tends  to  make 
people  liars. 


SECTION  IV.— THB  CARK  or  thk  paovivcES. 

It  seems  to  be  no  difficult  matter  to  mamtain  good 
order  in  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  where  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  magistrates  and  judges  is  closely  inspect- 
ed ,'  and  the  ver}r  sight  of  the  throne  capable  of  keep- 
ing the  subieots  in  awe.  The  case  is  otherwise  with 
respect  to  the  provinces,  where  the  distance  from  the 
sovereign,  and  the  hopes  of  impunity,  may  occasion 
many  misdemeanors  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates 

^  Non  iam  delatorei,  sed  leges  timenter.  PUn.  in  P*> 
ne^.  TVq;. 

*  Princeps,  qm  delatorss  noa  castigat,  irrit»^ 
»  vit.  Domit.  c.  ix. 

*  Esth.  iii.  tLc  "  Herod.  1.  L  e.  19S. 
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and  offieeiB,  as  well  as  mat  Heentkmsneis  and  disor- 
der on  that  of  the  people.  In  this  the  Persian  policy 
exerted  itself  with  the  greatest  care ;  and,  we  may 
also  say,  with  the  greatest  success. 

The  JPersian  empire  was  divided  into  187  govern- 
ments, the  goveroors  whereof  were  called  satrapn.^ 
Over  wem  were  appointed  three  principal  ministers, 
who  inspected  their  conduct,  to  whom  they  gave  an 
accouDt  of  all  the  a^rs  of  then  several  provinces, 
and  who  were  afterwards  to  make  their  report  of  the 
same  to  the  king.  It  was  Darius  the  Mede,  that  is, 
Cyazares,  or  ra^er  Cyrus  in  the  name  of  his  uncle, 
wno  put  the  government  of  the  empire  into  this  excel- 
lent method.  These  satrapsp  were,  b^  the  very  de- 
sign of  their  office,  each  in  his  respective  district,  to 
have  the  same  care  and  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
people,  as  for  those  of  the  prince :  for  it  was.  a  maxim 
with  Cyrus,  that  no  difierence  ought  to  be  admitted 
between  these  two  interests,  which  are  necessarily 
linked  together ;  since  neither  the  people  can  be  hap- 
py, unless  the  prince  is  powerful,  ana  in  a  condition 
to  defend  them;  nor  the  prince  truly  powerful,  unless 
hispeople  be  happy. 

These  satrapse  being  the  most  considerable  persons 
in  the  kingdom,  Cyrus  assigned  them  certain  funds 
and  revenues  proportioned  to  their  station  and  the 
importimce  of  their  employments.  He  was  willing 
they  should  live  nobly  in  their  respective  provinces, 
that  Ihey  might  gain  the  respect  of  the  nobility  and 
common  people  within  their  jurisdiction ;  and  that  for 
that  reason  their  retinue,  their  e^uipagje,  and  their 
table,  should  be  answerable  to  their  digmty,  yet  with- 
out exceeding  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  moderation. 
He  himself  was  their  model  in  this  respect,  as  he  de- 
sired they  should  be  likewise  to  all  persons  of  distin- 
Siished  rank  within  the  extent  of  their  authority :  so 
at  the  same  order  which  reigned  in  the  prince's 
court,  might  likewise  proportionably  be  observed  in 
the  courts  of  the  satraps,  and  in  the  noblemen's  fa- 
milies. And  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  abuses 
which  might  be  made  of  so  extensive  an  authority  as 
that  of  the  satrapiB,  the  kin^  reserved  to  himself  alone 
the  nomination  of  them,  and  chose  that  the  governors 
of  places,  the  commanders  of  the  troops,  and  other 
such  like  officers,  should  depend  immediately  upon 
the  prince  himself;  from  whom  alone  they  were  to 
receive  their  instructions,  in  order  that,  if  the  satrapc 
wepe' inclined  to  abuse  their  power,  they  might  be 
sensible  those  officers  were  so  many  overseers  and 
censors  of  their  conduct  And,  to  make  this  corres- 
pondence, by  letters,  the  more  sure  and  expeditious, 
the  king  caused  post-houses  to  be  erected  throughout 
all  the  empire,  and  appointed  couriers,  who  travelled 
ni^t  and  day,  and  made  wonderful  despatch.  But 
[  shall  speak  more  particularly  on  this  article  at  the 
end  of  tne  section,  that  I  may  not  break  in  upon  the 
matter  in  hand. 

The  care  of  the  provinces,  however,  was  not  entirely 
\ett  to  the  satrapn  and  governors :  the  king  himself 
tock.  cognizance  of  them  in  his  own  person,  being 
persuadSl,  that  the  govem'mg  only  by  others,  is  but 
to  govern  by  halves.  An  officer  of  the  household  was 
ordered  to  repeat  these  words  to  the  king  every  morn- 
ing, when  he  awakened  him :  kise.  Sir,  and  think  of 
iUeharging  tkt  duHesfir  whieh  Onnuudea  hat  plaeei 
ypv  upon  th£  throne.*  Oromasdes  was  the  principal 
god,  anciently  worshipped  by  the  Persians.  A  good 
prince,  ssys  Flutarch  m  relating  this  custom,  has  no 
occasion  tor  an  officer  to  give  him  this  daily  admoni- 
tion :  his  own  heart  and  the  love  he  has  for  his  peo- 
ple, are  sufficient  monitors. 

The  king  of  Persia  thought  himself  obliged,  ac- 
coidii{g  to  tne  ancient  custom  established  in  that  coun- 
try, from  time  to  time  personally  to  visit  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire ;'  being  persuaded,  as  Pliny  says 
- — ■ — ' 

*  Authors  differ  about  the  number  of  sovemments  or 
'^Timncet.    Xeiutph.  Cyrop.  1.  v.  iii.  p.  W*  S82. 

*  Plm.  ad  PriDc.  indoct.  p.  7S0. 

*  XsDoph.  in  <Econwa,  p.  flS8. 


of  Tiajan,  that  the  most  solid  ^ory,  and  the  meet 
exquisite  pleasure,  a  good  prince  can  enjoy,  is  from 
time  to  time  to  let  the  people  see  their  common  far 
ther ;  to  reconcile  the  mssensions  and  mutual  animo- 
sities of  rival  cities  ;*  to  calm  commotions  or  seditions 
among  the  people,  and  that  not  so  much  by  the  seve- 
rity of  power,  as  by  the  authority  of  reason,  to  pre^ 
vent  injustice  and  oppression  in  magistrates ;  and 
cancel  and  reverse  whatever  has  been  decreed  against 
law  and  equity ;  in  a  word,  like  a  beneficent  planet, 
to  shed  his  salutary  influences  universally^  or  nthes, 
lUie  a  kind  -of  divinity,  to  be  present  every  where,  to 
see,  to  hear,  and  inspect  every  thing,  without  reject 
ing  any  man's  petition  or  complaint 

When  the  km^  was  not  able  to  visit  the  provinces 
himself,  he  sent,  m  his  stead,  some  of  the  great  men 
of  the  kingdom,  such  as  were  the  most  eminent  for 
wisdom  ami  virtue.  These  persons  were  generallj 
called  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  prince,  because  by  their 
means  he  saw  and  was  informed  of  every  thin^ 
When  these,  or  any  other  of  his  great  ministers,  or 
the  members  of  his  council,  were  said  to  be  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  pnnce,  it  was  si  once  an  admonition 
to  the  king,  that  he  had  his  ministers,  as  we  have  the 
or^sns  df  our  senses,  not  that  he  should  lie  still  and 
be  idle,  but  act  by  their  means ;  snd  to  the  ministers^ 
that  they  oug^t  not  to  act  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
king  their  head,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
bo^  politic 

The  particular  detail  of  a£&irs,  which  the  king 
when  he  went  his  progress  in  person,  or  the  commis- 
sioners  appointed  by  him,  entered  into,  is  hi^y 
worthy  of  admiration,  and  shows  how  well  they  under- 
stood, in  those  days,  wherein  the  wisdom  and  ability 
of  governors  consist  The  attention  of  the  king  and 
his  ministers  was  not  employed  upon  great  objects 
alone,  as  war,  the  revenue,  justice  and  commerce ;  but 
matters  of  less  importance,  as  the  security  and  beauty 
of  towns  and  cities,  the  convenient  habitation  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  repairs  of  high  roads,  bridges,  cause- 
ways, the  ke«>ing  of  woods  and  forests  uom  being 
laid  waste  and  destroyed,  and,  above  all,  the  improve- 
ment of  sgriculture,  and  the  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting all  sorts  of  trades,  even  to  the  E>west  and 
meanest  of  handicraft  employments ;  every  thing,  in 
short,  came  vrithin  the  sphere  of  their  policy,  and  was 
thought  to  deserve  their  care  and  inspection.  And, 
indeed,  whatever  belongs  to  the  subjects,  as  wdl  as 
the  subjects  themselves,  is  a  part  of  the  trust  commit- 
ted to  ue  head  of  the  commonwealth,  and  is  entitled 
to  his  care,  concern,  and  activity.  His  love  for  the 
commonweal  is  universal  It  extends  itself  to  all 
matters,  and  takes  in  every  thing  :^  it  is  the  support 
of  private  persons,  as  well  as  of  the  public.  Eveij 
province,  every  city,  every  family,  has  a  place  in  his 
neart  and  afiecdons.  Ever^  thing  in  the  kingdom  has 
a  relation  to,  and  concerns  him ;  eveiy  thing  challenges 
his  attention  and  regard. 

I  have  already  said,*  that  agriculture  was  one  of  the 
principal  objects  on  which  the  Persians  bestowed  their 
care  and  attention.  Indeed,  one  of  the  prince's  first 
cares  was,  to  nuike  husbandry  flourish ;  and  those 
satrapae,  whose  provinces  were  the  best  cultivated, 
had  tne  most  of  his  favour.  And  as  there  were  offices 
erected  for  the  regulation  of  the  military  part  of  the 
government :  so  were  there  likewise  for  the  inspecting 
their  rural  labours  and  economy.  For  these  two 
employments  had  a  near  relation ;  the  business  of  the 
one  being  to  guard  the  country,  and  the  other  to  cnlti- 

^  Reconciliare  flemulaB  civitates,  tuinentew]ua  populos 
non  imperio  ma^  qokm  ratione  compescere,  mteroedere 
iniquitatibus  ma^utratuum,  infectumque  reddere  quicqnid 
iien  non  oportuerit ;  p0Btrem6  velocigsimi  sideris  more  om« 
nia  invisere,  omnia  audiere,  et  undecaro<jue  invocalun^ 
statim, velut  numen,  adesse  ot  adeistere.  P&n.  m.  Pantigj^r^ 
Ttaj. 

*  Is,  cui  cure  sunt  universa,  nuUam  non  reip.  partesa 
tanquam  sui  nutrit.    Senec.  Ub.  tU  CUm*  c  liii* 

*  Xenoph.  (Ecod.  p.  8S7-*8dO. 
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4|Ktoit    TIm  prmee  protected  both  elmoet  with  the 
MUM  degne  of  afleetion ;  because  both  concuired, 
and  were  equally  neceaaary,  for  the  pabtic  flood.    For 
if  the  lands  cannot  be  cimivated  without  the  aid  and 
pnteetion  of  aimies  lor  their  defence  and  securitY: 
to  neither  can  the  aokhere,  on  the  other  hand,  be  fea 
and  maintained  without  the  labour  of  the  husbandmen 
who  cultivate  the  ground.    It  was  with  good  reason, 
thereftxe^  that  the  prince,  since  it  was  impossible  for 
himself  to  see  into  every  thmg,  caused  an  exact 
account  to  be  ^ven  him,  how  every  province  and 
dirtrict  was  cultivated  j  that  he  might  know,  whether 
each  coanay  brought  forth  abunduitlv  such  fruits  as 
it  was  capable  of  producing ;  that  he  (wsoended  so  &a 
into  those  particulars,  as  Xenophon  remarks  of  Cyrus 
'  the  vounger,  as  to  inform  himself,  whether  the  firivale 
gardens  of  his  subjects  were  well  kept,  and  yielded 
plenty  of  fhnt ;  that  he  rewarded  the  superintendants 
and  overseers,  whose  provinces  or  distncts  were  the 
best  cultivated^  and  punished  the  laziness  and  negli- 
gence of  those  idle  persons,  who  suflered  their  grounds 
to  lie  barren  or  untilled.    Such  a  care  as  this  is  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  a  kins,  as  it  natuiaily  tends  to  pro- 
pagate riches  and  plenty  Sroughout  his  kingdom,  and 
Co  beget  a  spirit  of  industry  amra^  his  subjects,  which 
is  the  surest  means  of  preventmg  that  mcrease  of 
drones  and  idle  fellows,  that  are  such  a  burden  upon 
the  public,  and  a  dishonour  to  the  state. 

^iLeiiophon,*  in  the  next  passage  to  this  I  have  now 
cited,  pats  into  the  mouth  of  S<Mi«tes,  who  is  intro- 
duced ms  a  speaker,  a  very  noUe  encomium  upon 
agrienlture,  which  he  represents  as  the  employment 
^all  others  the  most  worthy  of  man,  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  suitable  to  his  nature ;  as  the  most  com- 
mon nurse  of  all  agee  and  conditions  of  life ;  as  the 
source  of  health,  strength,  plenty,  riches,  and  a  thou- 
sand sober  delights  and  hcmest  pleasures;  as  the 
mistiess  and  mSool  of  sobiietr,  temperance,  justice, 
lelijKion ;  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  kinds  of  virtues  both 
civu  and  military.  After  which  he  relates  the  fine 
saying^  of  Lysander,  tiie  Lacedemonian,  who,  as  he 
was  walking  at  Sardis  with  the  younfer  CyraSj  hear- 
ing from  that  prince's  own  mouth,  that  he  himself 
had  planted  several  of  the  trete  he  was  looking  at, 
ezclauaed,  that  the  world  had  reason  to  extol  the 
happiness  of  Cvrus,  vrhose  virtue  was  as  eminent  as 
his  rortune,  ana  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  afflu- 
ence, sf^endour,  and  magnificence,  had  yet  preserved 
a  taste  so  pure  and  so  conformable  to  right  reason. 
C^  Cyrus  respondisstif*  Ego  Uta  sum  dimensus,  mH 
su$U  crtUnes,  mia  de«mplto,  muUa  etiam  iatarwn  arbo- 
rum  meA  wtmu  sunt  saitB :  turn  Lysandrwn^  tntuenUm 
tjus  purpurwn  ei  nUcrsmecrjuns^onMiumquePersicum 
wmlto  amro  m:Msque  gmrnds,  dixisse  :*  Rsctb  vmo  te, 

CTRB,    BBATUM   rSRUNT,  QVONIAM  VIRTVTI  TVJB  VOIl- 

TUHA  CON JONCTA  S8T.  How  much  it  is  to  be  wished, 
that  our  young  nobility,  who  in  the  time  of  peace  do 
not  know  how  to  employ  themselves,  bad  the  like  taste 
tor  plantiii£f  and  a^culture,  which  surely,  after  such 
an  example  as  that  of  Cyrus,  should  be  thought  no 
dishonour  to  their  quality ;  espedaUy  if  they  would 
consider,  that  for  several  ages  it  was  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  people  in 
the  world  t  The  reader  may  easily  perceive,  that  I 
mean  the  ancient  Romans. 

7%e  /nsenKon  of  Posts  and  Couriers. 

I  prorrused  to  give  some  account  in  this  place  of  the 
invention  of  posts  and  couriers.  This  invention  is 
Mcribed  to  Cyrus  ;*  nor,  indeed,  can  I  find  any  men- 
tion ci  such  an  establishment  before  his  time.  As  the 
Persian  empire,  after  his  last  conquest,  was  of  a  vast 

^  Xaooph.  CESoon.  89(V— 898.   *  Cic.  de  Seneet.  num.  59. 

*  In  the  origiiial  Ghwak  there  is  still  a  greater  energy. 
Ai«a/i«f  ^*  &«•<;»  i  Kl^  A6«Jfiu9  slvai'  iyoMf  yip  Ov 
i»^  cUa«ft«vc7f.  Thou  art  worthy,  Gynui,  m  that  happi- 
aeas  t^m  art  possessed  of ;  became,  with  all  thy  affluence 
Mnd  prosperity,  thou  art  also  virtuous. 

*-^—   Cvfop. k  viii.  p.2aB. 


extent,  and  Crras  re<|iibed  that  all  liis  fiovenion  oC 
provinces,  and  his  chief  commanders  of  his  troopi^ 
should  write  to  him,  and  give  an  exact  account  of 
eveij  thixig  that  passed  in  their  several  districts  and 
armies;  in  order  to  render  that  correspondence  the 
more  sure  and  expeditious,  and  to  enable  himself  to 
receive  speedy  intelligence  of  all  occurrences  and 
afiairs,  and  to  send  his  orders  thereupon  with  expedi 
tion,  be  caused  post-houses  to  be  built,  and  messen* 
gers  to  be  appointed,  in  every  province.  Having 
computed  how  £ar  a  good  horse,  with  a  brisk  rider, 
could  ^  in  a  day  without  being  spoiled,  he  had  stableb 
built  m  proportion,  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  ana  had  them  furnished  with  horses,  and  grooms 
to  take  care  of  them.  At  each  of  these  traces  he 
likewise  appomted  a  post-master,  to  receive  the  pack- 
ets fiom  the  couriers  as  they  arrived,  and  give  them 
to  others ;  and  to  take  the  horses  that  had  perfonned 
their  eta^e,  and  to  find'fresh  ones.  Thus  the  post  went 
continually  night  and  day,  with  extraordinary  speed ; 
nor  did  either  rain  or  snow,  hea^  or  cold,  or  anv  indem* 
ency  of  the  season,  interrupt  its  progress.  Uerodotus 
speaks  of  the  same  sort  of  couriers  in  the  reign  of 
Xerxes.* 

These  couriers  were  called  in  the  Persian  language, 
'Ayyi^wc.*  The  superintendency  of  the  posts  became 
a  considerable  employment  Darhis,*  tne  last  of  the 
Persian  kings,  had  it  before  he  came  to  the  crown. 
Xenophon  tekes  notice  that  this  establishment  sub- 
sisted still  in  his  thne :  which  perfectly  agrees  with 
what  is  related  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  concerning  the 
edict  published  by  Ahasuerus  in  favour  of  the  Jews  $ 
whidi  edict  was  earned  throng  that  vast  empira  with 
a  rapidity  that  would  have  been  impossible,  without 
these  posts  erected  by  Cyrus. 

We  aro  justly  surprised  to  find^  that  this  establisl^ 
ment  of  posts  and  couriers,  first  mvented  in  the  east 
by  Cyras,  and  continued  so  many  ages  afterwards  br 
his  successors,  especially  considering  of  what  useful^ 
ness  it  was  to  the  government,  should  never  have  been 
imitated  in  the  west,  particularly  by  people  so  expert 
in  oolitics  as  the  Qreeks  and  the  Romans. 

it  is  xnoro  astonisivng,  that,  where  this  inventioa 
was  put  in  execution,  it  was  not  farther  improved,  and 
that  the  use  of  it  was  confined  only  to  afiairs  of  state 
without  eonsiderine  the  many«dvanta||es  the  public 
might  have  reaped  from  it,  by  fitdlitatm^  a  mutual 
correspondence,  as  well  as  tiie  business  ofxnerchants 
and  tradesmen  of  aU  kinds ;  by  forwarding  the  afiSura 
of  private  persons ;  the  despatch  of  journeys  which 
required  haste;  the  easy  communication  between 
ftunilies,  cities,  and  provinces ;  and  by  the  safety  and 
eonveniency  of  remitting  money  from  one  country  ts 
another.  It  is  well  known  what  difficulty  people  at  a 
distance  had  then,  and  for  many  ages  aiterwaids,  to 
communicate  any  news,  or  to  treat  of  any  afibiis 
together ;  being  obliged  either  to  send  a  servant  on 
purpose,  which  could  not  be  done  without  great  charge 
and  loss  of  time ;  or  to  wait  for  the  departare  of  aome^ 
other  person,  that  was  going  into  tne  province  or 
count^,  whiUier  they  had  letters  to  send;  which  inethod 
was  liable  to  numberiese  disappointments,  accident^ 
and  delays. 

At  present  we  enjoy  this  general  conveniens  at  a 
small  expense  ^  but  we  do  not  thoroughly  consider  the 
advantage  of  it ;  the  want  whereof  would  make  us 
fi^ly  sensible  of  our  happiness  in  this  respect  Francs 
is  indebted  for  it  to  the  university  ot  Paris,  which  I  can- 
not forbear  observing  here:  (hope  the  reader  will 
excuse  the  digression.  The  university  of  Paris,  being 
formerly  &e  only  one  in  the  kingdom,  and  having 

*  Her.  1.  viii.  c.  98. 

*  ^Ayyapoi  is  derived  from  a  word  which,  in  that  lan^ 

Stage,  signifies  a  service  rendered  ly  comtuUion.  It  is  from 
ence  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  vert  dyyap«<^«M'i  com" 
peDeret  eogere :  and  the  Latins,  angariare.  Acconfing  tS 
Suidas  they  were  likewise  called  at^enda. 

'  Plut,  1.  i.  de  fortun.  Alex.  p.  S«6.  et  in  viU  Alst.  f. 
674.  nU  pro  AcyiMv,  legendum  'Aenfrte 
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piov2iice%  and  even  from  the  nei^^hbouniig  kmcdonw, 
did,  for  their  sakes  and  coavenienc^,  estoUisE  mes- 
•engexs,  whose  buMneas  was,  not  only  to  biing  ciolhes, 
silver,  and  gold  for  the  students,  but  likewise  to  cany 
bags  of  law  proceedings,  infoimationsy  and  inquests ; 
to  conduct  aU  sorts  of  persons,  indifierently,  to  or  (rom 
Pans,  finding  them  both  horses  and  diet ;  as  also  to 
carnr  letters,  paroels,  and  packets  for  tlM  pubhc,  is 
well  as  the  university. 

In  the  universi^  registeis  of  the  Four  Nations^  as 
th^  are  called,  or  the  faculty  of  arts,  these  messen- 
gers are  often  styled  AVmttt  voisnle*,  to  signify  the 
Kiea,t  speed  and  des|Mj(ch  they  were  obliged  to  make. 

The  state,  then,  is  indebted  to  the  universihr  of 
Paris  for  the  inventioa  and  establishment  of  tnese 
messengers  and  letter  caxriers.  And  it  was  at  her 
own  ehu;^  andeicpense  that  she  erected  these  offices ; 
to  the  satisfaction  both  of  oWkinoi  and  the  public 
She  has  moreover  maintained  and  supported  them 
since  the  year  1576,  a^nst  all  the  various  attempts 
«f  Che  &nners,  which  has  cost  her  immense  sums. 
For  there  never  were  any  ordinary  royal  messengers, 
till  Hemy  III.  first  established  them  in  the  year  1576, 
b^  his  edict  of  November,  appointing  them  in  the  same 
eities  as  the  university  had  theirs  in,  and  granting 
them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  kmgs,  his 
predeeessom,  had  granted  the  messengers  of  tiw  uni- 
versity. 

This  university  never  had  anv  other  fund  or  support 
than  the  profits  srising  from  tne  post-office.  And  it 
IS  upon  the  foundation  of  the  same  revenue,  that  King 
Louis  XV.,  BOW  on  the  throne,  b^  his  decree  of  m 
council  of  state  of  the  14th  of  April,  1719,  and  by  his 
letters  patent,  bearing  the  same  date,  registered  in 
parliament,  and  in  the  chamber  of  accompts,  has 
oidained,  that  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  said  university 
the  students  shall  be  taught  gratis ;  and  has,  to  that 
end,  lor  the  time  to  come,  appropriated  to  the  univer- 
sity an  eight-and-twentieth  part  of  the  revenue  arising 
Amu  the  ffsneml  lease  or  fsxm  of  the  poets  and  mes- 
sengers (?  France;  which  eight-and-twentieth  part 
amounted  that  year  to  tiie  soin  of  184,000  livres  or 
thereabouts.* 

It  is  not  therefore  without  reason,  that  the  univer- 
sity^ to  ndiom  this  regulation  hss  restored  a  part  of  her 
ancient  lustre,  reckons  Louis  XT.  as  a  kind  of  new 
founder,  whose  bounty  has  at  length  delivered  her 
ftom  tiie  unhappy  and  shsmefiil  necessity  of  receiving 
wages  for  her  laboors j  which  in  some  measure  dis- 
bonoursd  the  disnitr  ot  her  profession,  as  it  was  con- 
trary to  that  noble,  disinteiested  spirit  which  becomes 
it  And,  indeed,  the  labour  of  masters  and  professors, 
who  instruct  others,  ought  not  to  be  given  for  nothins ; 
but  neither  ought  it  to  be  sold.  AVe  ventre  Aoc  bem^ 
sfcim  oporlet,  neo  perwe.' 

SECTION  y. — ^▲DMurnTEATiON  of  thb  rbvbnvbs. 

Tbb  prince  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of  the  state ; 
by  him  are  the  peace  and  tranquillity  thereof  secured. 
But  to  enable  ntm  to  defend  it,  he  has  occasion  for 
urns,  soldiers,  aisensls,  fortified  towns,  and  ships ; 
and  all  these  things  require  great  expenses.  It  is  moreo- 
ver just  and  reasonable,  that  the  king  have  wherewithal 
to  support  the  digni^  of  the  crown,  and  the  majesty 
of  the  empire ;  as  also  to  enable  him  to  ensure  rever- 
ence and  respect  to  his  person  and  authority.  These  are 
the  two  principal  reasons  that  have  ^ven  occasion  for 
the  eacactiag  of  tribute  and  imposition  of  taxes.  As 
tiie  public  uvantage^  and  the  necessity  of  defiayins 
the  expensesof  the  state,  have  been  the  first  causes  ot 
these  burdens,  so  ought  they  likewise  to  be  the  con- 
stant standard  of  their  use.  Nor  is  there  any  tMng  in 
the  worid  more  just  and  reasonable  than  such  imposi- 
tions ;  since  every  private  person  ought  to  tfaonk  nim- 
self  ray  happy,  that  he  can  purchase  hb  jM^t^f  u^d 
security  at  the  expense  of  so  slender  a  contribution. 

*  About  fl^SOOLslsiiiDf.  *  %uutil.  Loii.  e.  7. 


The  revenues  of  tfa«  Penkn  kinfli  eooiislsd  paitlj 
in  the  levying  of  taxes  imposed  upon  the  people,"  and 
partly  in  their  being  fiunished  vritn  several  products  of 
the  earth  in  kiiA ;  as  com,  and  other  provisions,  fo-- 
ratfe,  horses,  camels,  or  whatever  varieties  each  pittt»- 
ciuar  province  affi)rded.  Strsho  relates,  that  the  satrap - 
of  Annenia  sent  regulariy  every  year  to  the  king  olf 
Persia,  his  master,  90,000  young  colts.*  By  this  we 
may  fonn  a  Judgment  of  the  other  levies  in  the  aevend 
provinces.  The  tributes,  however,  were  only  exacted 
finom  the  conquered  nations :  for  the  natural  subjects, 
that  is,  the  IPersians,  were  exempt  from  all  imposi- 
tions. Nor  was  the  custom  of  imposing  taxes^  and  of 
determining  the  sums  each  poyioce  was  y  eari^  to  pay, 
introduced  till  te  reign  of  Darius ;  at  wnich  time^  the 
pecuniary  impositions,  as  near  as  we  can  judge  fi^om 
the  computation  made  by  Herodotus,  which  is  attended 
with  mat  difficulties,  amounted  to  near  44,000,000, 
Frenoi  money.* 

The  place  wherein  was  kept  the  public  treasure^ 
was  called  in  the  Penian  language  Gaga,*  There 
were  treasures  of  this  kind  at  Susa,  at  Peisepolis,  at 
Pasargada,  at  Damascus,^  and  other  cities.  The  ^old 
and  suver  were  there  kept  in  ingots,  and  coined  mto 
money,  according  as  the  king  nad  occasion.  The 
money  chieflv  need  by  the  Persians,  was  of  gold,  and 
called  Dmiek,  fipom  the  nsme  of  Dsrius,*  who  first 
caused  them  to  be  coined,  with  his  image  on  one  side, 
and  an  archer  on  the  reverse^  The  iSuick  is  some- 
times also  called  SMer  SMrcMt,  because  the  w«g^  of 
it,  hke  that  of  the«(Atfie  Aster,  was  two  drachass  of 
gold,  which  were  equivalent  to  twenty  draehins  of  sil- 
ver, and  consequently  were  worth  ten  livres  of  French 
taaaey.* 

Besides  these  ^utes  which  were  paid  in  money,^* 
there  was  snother  contribution  made  in  kind,  by  Iw- 
nishine  victuals  and  provisions  for  the  king's  table  and 
hoosjebold,  grain,  forage,  and  other  neoeessriesfor  the 
subsistence  of  his  armies,  and  horses  for  the  remount- 
ing  of  his  cavahry.  This  contribution  was  unposed 
upon  the  six*soore  satrapies,  or  provinces,  each  of  them 
fiimishing  such  a  part  as  they  were  severally  taxed  aL 
Herodotus  observes,  that  the  province  of  Babylon,  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  of  them  all,  did  alone  furnish 
the  whole  contribution  for  the  space  of  four  months, 
and  consequently  bore  a  third  pert  of  the  burden  of  the 
whole  imposition,  whilst  ail  the  rest  of  Asia  together 
did  but  contribute  the  other  two-thirds. 

•  Herod.  L  iii.  c.  89—97.  *  Lib.  xi.  p.  680 

*  Aboat  2,000,0002.  steriing. 

•  Q.  Curt.  1.  iij.  c.  11. 

*[  As  a  proof  of  this,  Alexander  found  in  Damascus 
S,600  talents  of  silver,  and  600  tmlents  of  uncoined  silver, 
oringoU;  in  Arbela,4000;  in  Susa,  40,000 ;  in  Persepolia, 
190/m) ;  and  in  Ecbatana,  16^/000  talents ;  nnd  9000  daricks 
besides  in  Susa,  saMMintiag  in  all  to  347,100  talents,  or 
67.180,526^]  . 

"  Darius  the  Mede,  otherwise  called  C^axares,  is  sm^ 
posed  to  have  been  the  first  who  caused  this  monej  to  be 
coined. 

*  [Darius  seems  to  have  learned  the  use  and  value  of 
coins  from  the  Lydians ;  for  the  Modes  and  Persians  had 
no  coined  money  before  they  conquered  that  kiiigdora; 
whereas  CroBsas,  kins  of  I^ia,  had  coined  inaamerable 
pieces  of  gold  called  Croesei,  as  before  stated.    As  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  Lydian  coin  should  cootiaiao 
current  after  the  downfall  of  that  power,  it  may  be  sup* 
posed  that  Darius  re-coined  the  CroesM  with  his  own  effi* 
^ies,  without  altering  their  weight  or  value.    If  it  was  Da-> 
nus  Hystaspes,  and  not  Darius  the  Mede  or  Cyaxares,  (for 
authors  are  not  agreed  respecting  this,)  it  may  be  also  Uiat 
he  took  up  this  notion  after  his  conquest  or  that  part  oT 
India  now  called  the  Punjaub,  ^ence  he  collected  a  Iarg» 
tribute  in jB[old ;  for  he  received  onlv  a  smaU  quanti^  firom 
Africa!^  (Tnalia,  or  Book  iv.  chap.  97.)  although  the  rivers 
of  that  contiaent  abounded  with  it,  and  the  Carthaginians 
trafficked  for  it.  (Melpoaaene,  or  Book  v.  chap.  196.)    Tb« 
Daricks  were  called  m  those  places  of  ficnpUira  writtsn 
after  the  Babvlonish  captivity,  jidsrfoatm,  and  by  the  Toi* 
mudists,  Darngmoiky  both  from  the  Greek  Asfutm,  that  ia^ 
Darieks.    Esra,  viii.  7.  Boztor.  lUsuid.  LeoL  p.  677.1 
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Bf  wluHtliMbeeD  «lftdlYnadoB  tins  nilijootyWe 

we  the  kings  of  Persia  did  not  exsct  sll  tbor  taxss 
■nd  impositions  in  money,  bat  were  content  to  levy  a 
putof  them  in  money^  and  to  take  the  rest  in  such 
{Hodoots  and  commodities  ss  the  several  provinces 
aiibrded ;  which  is  a  proof  of  the  great  wisaom,  mo- 
dentioa,  and  homanitr  of  the  Pexnan  eoyemment 
Without  doubt  they  had  observed  how  diflScult  it  often 
it  ibr  the  people,  espedsUy  in  countries  at  a  distance 
I    fiom  commerce,  to  convert  their  floods  into  money, 
without  aaffering  great  losses ;  whereas  nothing  can 
tend  to  much  to  render  the  taxes  easy,  and  to  shelter 
the  people  fiom  vexation  end  trouble  as  well  as  ez- 
peiu&  as  the  taking  in  payment  from  each  country 
suoh  froits  snd  commodities  ss  that  country  produces ; 
by  which  means  the  contxibution  becomes  easy,  natu- 
ral, and  equitable. 

There'  were  likewise  certain  districts  assigned  and 

set  apart  for  the  maintaining  of  the  queen's  toilet  and 

wardrobe ;  one  for  her  girdte,  another  (or  her  veil,  tnd 

BO  on  for  the  rest  of  her  vestments ;    and  these  di- 

stricts,  which  wero  of  a  great  extent,  sinoe  one  ofthem 

contained  as  much  ground  as  a  man  could  walk  over 

in  a  day :  these  districts,  I  saj,  took  their  names  fiom 

their  particular  use,  or  put  oi  the  gsnnents  to  which 

they  were  appropiiatea ;  and  were  accordingly  callecL 

one  the  queen^s  gprdle,  another  the  queen's  veil,  and 

so  on.     In  Plato's  time,  Uie  ssme  custom  continued 

smon^  the  Persians. 

The  manner  in  which  the  kine  cave  pensions  in 
those  days  to  such  persons  as  he  hsu  a  mmd  to  grati* 
h,  was  exactly  like  what  I  have  observed  conoemiDg 
the  queen.'  We  read,  that  the  king  of  Persia  as- 
agned  the  fevenues  of  four  cities  to  Themistocles ; 
one  of  which  wss  to  supply  lum  witiii  wine,  another 
with  brea4»  the  third  witn  meats  for  his  table,  and  the 
fourth  with  his  clothes  and  furniture.  Before  that 
time,  Cyrus  bad  acted  in  the  same  msnner  towards 
Pytharcous  of  Cyzicus,"  for  whom  he  had  a  psrticular 
coQ8i<toation,  and  to  whom  ha  gave  the  revenue  of 
seven  cities.  In  foUowing  times,  we  find  many  in- 
stances of  a  like  nature. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OF  TBXm  WAR. 

The  people  of  Asia  in  general  were  naturallv  of  a 
wsiiike  disposition,  and  did  not  want  courage ;  out  in 
time  they  sufifered  themselves  to  be  enervatedbv  luxury 
and  pleaanre.  I  must  however  except  the  rersians, 
who  even  before  Cyrus,  and  still  more  auiing  his  rei^, 
hsd  the  reputation  of  heing  a  people  of  a  very  miktap 
ly  genius.  The  situation  of  their  country,  which  is 
mgged  and  mountainous,  might  be  one  reason  of  their 
ha^  and  frugal  manner  of  uvin£ ;  which  is  a  point 
of  no  little  importance  for  the  foiminff  of  good  sol- 
diers. Bat  the  good  education  which  the  JPersians 
gave  their  Touth,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  courage 
and  martial  spirit  of  that  people. 

With  respect  therefore  to  the  manners,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  article  which  I  am  now  treating  of,  we 
must  make  some  distinction  between  the  different  na- 
tions of  Asia.  So  that  in  the  following  account  of 
military  afilairs,  whatever  perfection  aim  exc^ence 
may  be  found  in  the  rules  and  principles  of  war,  is  to 
be  applied  oiUy  to  the  Persians,  as  tncy  were  in  Cy- 
rus's reign ;  the  rest  belongs  to  the  other  nations  of 
Asia,  the  Assyrians,  Bab^onians,  Medes,  Lvdians, 
and  to  the  Persians  likewise  after  they  had  aegene- 
rated  from  their  ancient  valour,  which  happened  not 
long  after  CyruS|  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequeL 

L  Their  Sntrmee  upon  MOUary  DUcipline. 

The  Persiaiis  were  trained  up  to  the  service  ftrom 
tiieir  tender  years,  by  passii^  through  different  exer- 
Oenerally  speaking,  they  served    in   the 


*■  Plot.  In  Alcib.  t  p.  ItS. 

'  PluL.  in  Themis,  p.  It7.  *  Athen.  1.  p.  90. 

^  Strah.  I.  XV.  7S4.    AoL  fifsr.  L  xiiii.  sub  ' 
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aimiet  fiom  the  age  of  twenty  to  fif^  years.  And 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  they  always  wore  swords,  as 
our  genUemen  do»  which  was  never  practised  among 
the  Greeks  or  the  Romans.  Thc^  were  obliged  to 
enlist  themselves  at  the  time  appomled ;  and  it  was 
esteemed  a  crime  to  desire  to  be  oisp^ised  with  in  that 
respect,  as  will  be  seen  hereafto',  by  the  cruel  treat* 
ment  given  by  Daiius  and  Xeizes  to  two  young  no- 
blemen, whose  fathers  had  desired  as  a  favour,  that 
their  sons  might  be  peimitted  to  stay  at  home,  for  a 
comfort  to  them  in  their  old  age.* 

Herodotus  speaks  of  a  body  of  troops  appointed  to 
be  the  kin^s  guard,*  who  were  called  The  immmrtaU, 
because  this  l^y  consisted  always  of  the  same  num- 
ber, which  was  10,000 ;  for  as  soon  as  any  of  the  men 
died,  another  was  immediately  put  into  his  place. 
The  establishment  of  this  body  probably  began  with 
the  10,000  men  sent  for  by  Cjrus  out  of  Persia  to  be 
his  guard.  They  were  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  troops  by  4w  richness  of  weir  armour,  and  still 
more  by  their  cooiage.  Ctuintus  Curtius  mentions 
also  this  body  of  men,''^  and  another  body  besides, 
conasting  of  15,000,  designed  in  like  manner  to  be  a 
guard  to  the  kiiig's  person:  the  latter  were  called, 
Z^Di^(|iWi|Or  Spemnmm, 

H.  Tnctr  •Armour. 

The  ordinary  arms  of  the  Persians  were  a  sabre,  or 
scimitar,  aeinaces,  as  it  is  called  in  Latin ;  a  kind  of 
dagger,  which  hang  in  their  belt  on  the  right  side ;  a 
iavdin,  or  half  pike,  having  a  sharj^poiated  iron  at 
the  end. 

It  seems  that  they  carried  two  javelins,  or  lances, 
one  to  fliuj^  and  the  other  to  use  in  close  fi^t  Thev 
made  great  use  of  the  bow,  and  of  the  quiver  in  which 
they  carried  their  arrows.  The  sling  was  not  un- 
knovm  amongst  them;  but  they  did  not  set  much 
value  upon  it 

It  appears  from  several  passages  in  ancient  authors, 
that  the  Persians  wore  no  heunets,  but  only  their 
conunon  caps,  which  they  call  tiaras ;  this  is  particu- 
larly said  of  Cyrus  the  yottn£[er,  and  of  his  srmy.' 
And  yet  tiie  same  authors,  m  other  places,  make 
mention  of  their  helmets ;  from  whence  we  must  con- 
clude, tiiat  this  custom  had  changed  according  to  the 
times. 

The  foot  for  the  most  part  wore  cuirasses  made  of 
brass,  which  were  so  artificially  fitted  to  their  bodies, 
that  they  were  no  impediment  to  the  motion  and 
ag^ty  of  their  limbs ;  no  more  than  the  vambraces, 
or  nreaves  which  covered  the  arms,  thighs,  and  lees 
of  me  horsemen.  Their  horses  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  had  their  faces,  chests,  and  flanks  covered 
with  brass.  There  were  what  are  called  e^ui  cakh 
phradi^  barbed  horses. 

Authors  differ  very  much  about  the  form  and  fashion 
of  the  shields.  At  nrst  they  made  use  of  very  small 
and  lig^t  ones,  made  only  of  twigs  of  osier,  gerro. 
But  it  appears  from  several  passages,  that  they  had 
also  shields  of  bmss,  which  were  ofa  sreat  length. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  in  the  first  ages  the 
light-armed  soldiere,  that  is,  the  archers  and  those  who 
used  missile  weapons,  composed  the  bulk  of  the 
armies  amongst  tne  Persians  and  Medes.  Cyrus, 
who  had  found  by  experience,  that  such  troops  were 
only  fit  for  skirmishing,  or  fighting  at  a  distance,  and 
who  thought  it  most  ufvantageous  to  come  directly  to 
close  fi^t,  made  a  change  in  his  army,  and  reduced 
those  li^t-armed  troops  to  a  very  few,  arming  the  far 
greater  number  at  aU  pomt%  like  the  rest  of  the  army. 

m.  ChariOs  amud  with  Scftlui, 
Cyms  uitroduced  a  Joosiderable  change  likewise 
with  respect  to  the  ehariots  of  war.*   These  had  been 
in  use  a  long  while  before  his  time,  as  appears  both 

*  Herod.  1.  iv.  and  vi.    Sen.  do  Ira.  1.  fii.  o.  16^  17. 
•lbid.1.vtt.c.89L  *LibLm.e.S. 

*  Xen.  de  Expsd.  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  MS. 

*  Xsa.  Cfnp,  L  vi.  p.  IM. 
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from  Homer  ^nd  liie  ncnd  wiiliiigv.    These  eh*- 

rioU  had  only  two  wheels,  and  were  generally  drawn 
by  four  hoisea  abreast,  with  two  men  in  each ;  one  of 
distinguished  biith  and  valour,  who  fought,  and  an* 
other,  who  was  engaged  only  in  diiving  the  cha- 
riot Cyrus  thought  mis  method,  which  was  very 
eipensive,  was  but  of  little  service;  since  for  the 
equipping  of  300  chariots,  were  reouired  1800  horses, 
and  600  men,  of  which  there  were  but  300  who  really 
fou^t,  the  other  300,  though  all  men  of  merit  and 
distinction,  and  capable  of  doing  great  service  if 
otherwise  employee!,  serving  only  as  charioteers  or 
drivers.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  altered 
the  form  of  the  chariots,  and  doubled  the  number  of 
the  fighting  men  that  rode  in  them,  by  enabUng  the 
drivers  also  to  fight  as  well  as  the  others. 

He  caused  t&  wheels  of  the  chariots  to  be  made 
stronger,  that  they  should  not  be  so  easily  broken ; 
and  the  axletrees  to  be  made  longer,  to  make  them  the 
more  firm  and  steady.  At  each  end  of  the  azletree 
he  caused  scythes  to  be  fastened  that  were  three  feet 
lone,  and  placed  horizontally;  and  caused  other 
BcyUies  to  be  fixed  upon  the  same  azletree  with  their 
edges  turned  to  the  ground,  that  thejr  might  cut  in 

{>ieces  men,  or  horses,  or  whatever  th^  impetuous  vio- 
ence  of  the  chariot  should  overturn.  It  appears  from 
several  passages  in  authors,^  that  in  after-times,  be- 
sides all  this;,  Qiey  added  two  long  iron  spikes  at  the 
end  of  the  pole,  m  order  to  pieroe  whatever  came  in 
the  way ;  and  that  they  armed  the  hinder  part  of  the 
chariot  with  several  rows  of  sharp  knives  to  hinder 
anyone  from  mounting^ behind. 

These  chariots  were  m  use  for  many  ages  in  all  the 
Sastem  countries.  They  were  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  strength  of  the  armies,  as  the  most  certain 
cause  of  the  victory,  and  as  an  apparatus  the  most 
capable  of  all  other  to  strike  tiie  enemy  with  consterna- 
tion and  terror. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  military  ait  improved,  the 
inconveniences  of  them  were  discovered,  and  at  length 
they  were  laid  aside.  For,  in  order  to  reap  any  advan- 
tage from  them,  it  was  necessary  to  fi^t  in  vast  and 
extensive  plains,  where  the  soil  was  very  even,  and 
where  there  were  no  rivulets,  gulleys,  woods,  nor  vine- 
yards. 

In  afler-times  several  methods  were  invented  to  ren- 
der these  chariots  absolutely  useless.*  It  was  enough 
to  cut  a  ditoh  in  their  way,  which  immediately  stopped 
•their  course.  Sometimes  an  able  and  exjierienced 
general,  as  Eumenes  in  the  battle  which  Scipio  fousht 
with  Antiochus,  would  attack  the  chariots  with  a  ae- 
tachment  of  slingers,  archers,  and  spearmen,  who, 
spreading  themselves  on  all  sides,  would  pour  such  a 
storm  of  stones,  arrovrs.  and  lances  upon  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  fall  a  shouting  so  loud  with  the  whole 
army,  that  they  tenified  the  horses,  and  often  made 
them  turn  upon  their  own  forces.  At  other  times  they 
would  render  the  chariots  useless  and  incapable  of 
acting,' only  by  marching  over  the  space,  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  armies,  with  an  extraordinary  swiftness, 
and  advancing  suddenly  upon  die  enemy.  For  the 
strength  and  execution  of  the  chariots  proceeded  from 
the  length  of  their  course,  which  was  what  gave  that 
impetuosity  and  rapidity  to  their  motion,  without 
which  they  were  but  verr  feeble  and  insignificant  It 
was  after  this  manner,  tnat  the  Romans  under  Sylla, 
at  the  batde  of  Chsromea,  defeated  and  put  to  mght 
the  enemy's  chariots,  raising  loud  peals  of  laughter, 
and  ciyins  out  to  them,  as  if  they  had  been  at  the 
i;ames  of  flie  Circus,  to  send  more. 

IV.  Tkdr  DisHfOne  in  Pssee  atwdlat  War. 

^  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  perfect  than  the  dis- 
cipline and  good  order  of  the  troops  in  Cyrus's  reign, 
whether  in  peace  or  war. 


*  Liv.  L  zztviL  n*  41. 


*  Plot  in  Syl  p.  46S. 


The  method  used  by  that  great  prince  in  peace,  as 
is  fully  related  in  Xenophon's  CyrojKSdis,  in  order  to 
form  his  troops,  by  frequent  exercises,  to  inure  thera 
to  fatigue  by  keeping  them  continually  CTnployed  in 
laborious  works,  to  prepare  them  for  real  battles  by 
mock  engagements,  to  fire  them  with  couraee  and 
resolution  by  exhortationB,  praises,  and  lewaras:  aU 
this,  I  say,  is  a  perfect  moacl  for  all  who  have  the 
commana  of  troops,  to  which,  generally  speaking, 
peace  and  tranquilli^  become  extremely  pernicious ; 
for  a  relaxation  of  di8ci]^ne,  which  usually  ensues, 
enervates  the  vigour  of  the  soldiers ;  and  tneir  inac- 
tion blunte  that  edge  of  courage,  which  the  motion  of 
armies,  and  the  approach  of  enemies,  infinitely  aharpen 
and  excite.  A  wise  foresight  of  the  future  oyg^t  to 
make  us  prepare  in  time  of  peace  whatever  may  be 
needful  in  time  of  war.^ 

Whenever  the  Persian  armies  marched,  every  tfiing 
was  ordered  and  carried  on  with  as  much  regularity 
and  exactness  as  on  a  day  of  battle :  not  a  soldier  or 
ofiicer  daring  to  quit  his  rank,  or  remove  from  the 
colours.  It  was  the  custom  amongst  all  the  nations 
of  Asia,  whenever  they  encamped,  though  but  for  a 
day  or  a  night,  to  have  their  camp  surrounded  with 
pretty  deep  ditehesL  This  they  did  to  prevent  being 
surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
forced  to  engage  against  their  inclinations.  They 
usually  contented  themselves  with  covering  their  camp 
with  a  bank  of  earth  dug  out  of  these  ditches  ;*  Ihougn 
sometimes  they  fortified  them  with  strong  palisadoes, 
and  lone  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 
,  By  what  has  been  said  of  their  discipline  in  time  of 
peace,  and  -in  the  niarching  and  encamping  their 
armies,  we  may  judge  of  that  which  was  preserved  on 
the  day  of  battle.  Nothing  can  be  more  deserving  oor 
admiration  than  the  accounts  we  have  of  it  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  Cyropedia.  No  single  family 
could  be  better  regulated,  or  pay  a  more  spetiy  and 
exact  obedience  to  the  first  signal,  than  the  whole 
army  of  Cyrus.  He  had  long  accustomed  them  to 
that  prompt  obedience,  on  which  the  success  of  all 
enterprises  depends.  For  what  avails  the  best  head 
in  the  worid,  if  the  arms  do  not  act  conformably,  and 
follow  ito  directions?  At  first  he  had  used  some  se- 
verity, which  is  nec^sary  in  the  beginning,  in  order 
to  establish  good  discipline ;  but  thiB  severity  was 
always  accompanied  with  reason,  and  tempered  with 
kindness.  The  example  of  their  leader,*  who  was 
the  first  upon  all  duty,  gave  weight  and  authority  to 
his  injunctions,  and  softened  the  rigour  of  his  com- 
mands. The  unalterable  rule  he  laid  down  to  him- 
self, of  granting  nothing  but  to  merit  only,  and  of 
refusing  ever^  thing  to  favour,  was  a  sure  means  of 
keeping  all  the  officere  attached  to  their  duty,  and  of 
making  them  perpetually  vigilant  and  carelul.  For 
there  is  nothing  more  discouraging  to  persons  of  that 
profession,''  even  to  those  who  love  their  prince  and 
their  country,  than  to  see  the  rewards,  to  which  the 
dangen  they  have  undergone,  and  the  blood  theyfaaTe 
spilt,  entitle  them,  conferred  upon  others.  Cyrus  had 
tne  art  of  inspiring  even  his  common  soldiera  with  a 
zeal  for  discipline  and  order,  by  first  inspiring  them 
with  a  love  for  tiieir  country,  for  their  oonour,  and 
their 'feUow-dtizens ;  and,  above  all,  by  endearing 
himself  to  them  by  his  bounty  and  liberality.^  These 
are  the  true  and  only  methods  of  establishing  and 
supporting  military  discipline  in  ite  fiiH  force  and 
vigour. 


Metaensque  futnri. 


In  pace,  ut  sapieos,  i^itftrit  idfonea  bello. 

JBbr.  Satyr,  iL  I.  f. 
*  Died.  1.  i.  p.  U,  S6. 

'  Dux,  cultu  levi,  capite  intectO)  in  agmina,  in  laboribn* 
frequeos  adesse:  laudem  streouis,  solatium  iavalifisy  ex- 
emplum  omnibus  ostendere.  Tadt.  AjuuiL  L  xiii.  cap.  S&. 
^Cecidiste  inirritum  labores,  si  premia  periculorana 
soli  assequantur,  qui  periculis  ncn  aifiMnnU  Tmek,  MKtU 
lib.  iu.  cap.  69. 
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y.  TMr  (Mir  of  SMe. 

Ai  there  were  but  reiy  few  fortified  plaoee  in  Cy- 
ras^ time,  all  their  wars  were  little  elee  but  field 
eipeditions ;  for  which  reaaon  that  wise  prince  found 
OQt,  by  hia  own  reflection  and  experience,  that  n<^ 
tbiag  contributed  more  to  decide  a  victoiy,  than  a 
nomeroiui  and  good  cavalry;  and  the  gaiiung  of  one 
sb|^te  pitched  battle  was  onen  attended  with  tne  con- 
quest of  a  whole  kingdom.  Accordingly  we  see,  that 
bavini^  found  the  Persian  army  entirely  destitute  of 
that  important  and  necessary  succour,  he  turned  all 


to  that  ofnia  enemies,  in  goodness,  at  least,  if  not  in 
number.  There  were  seyeral  breeds  of  horses  in  Per- 
sia and  Media :  ^  but  in  the  latter  proyince.  those  of 
a  place  called  Ntsea,  were  the  most  esteemed ;  and  it 
was  from  thence  the  king's  stable  was  furnished.  We 
shall  now  examine  what  use  they  made  of  their  cavalry 
and  infantry. 
The  celebrated  battle  of  Th}mabra  may  aenre  to 

g've  us  a  just  notion  of  the  tactics  of  the  andents  in 
e  days  of  Cyrus,  and  to  show  how  far  their  ability 
extended  either  in  the  use  of  arms,  or  the  disposition 
of  armies. 

They  knew  that  the  most  advantageous  ordef  of 
battle  was  to  place  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the 
cavalry,  which  consisted  chieny  of  the  cuirassiers,  on 
the  two  wings  of  the  army.  By  this  disposition  the 
flanka  of  the  foot  were  covered,  and  the  horse  were  at 
liberty  to  act  and  extend  themsdves,  as  o&:aaion 
shouJd  require. 

They  likewise  understood  the  necessity  of  drawing 
out  an  army  into  several  lines,  in  order  to  support  one 
another ;  because  otherwise,  as  one  single  hne  might 
eaiiily  be  pierced  through  and  broken,  it  would  not  oe 
able  to  rally,  and  consequently  the  army  would  be  left 
without  resource.  For  which  reason  they  formed  the 
first  line  of  foot  heavily  armed,  twelve  men  deep,* 
who,  on  the  first  onset,  made  use  of  the  half-pike ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  fiponts  of  the  two  armies 
came  close  together,  en^a^ed  the  enemy  body  to  body 
with  their  swords  or  scnnitars. 

The  second  line  consisted  of  such  men  as  were 
lightly  armed,  whose  manner  of  fighting  was  to  fling 
their  jaTelins  over  the  heads  of  the  first.  These  jave- 
Uns  were  made  of  a  heavy  wood,  were  pointed  with 
iron,  and  were  flung  with  great  violence.  The  design 
of  them  was  to  put  the  enemy  into  disorder,  before 
they  came  to  close  fi^t. 

The  third  line  consisted  of  archers,  whose  bows  be- 
ing bent  with  the  utmost  force^  carried  their  arrows 
over  the  heads  of  the  two  precedmg  lines,  and  extreme- 
ly annoyed  the  enemy.  These  archers  were  some- 
times mixed  with  slingers,  who  slung  great  stones 
with  a  terrible  force ;  but,  in  afler-time,  the  Rhodians, 
instead  of  stones,  made  use  of  leaden  buUets,  which 
the  sling?  csirried  a  great  deal  farther. 

A  fourth  line,  formed  of  men  armed  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  first,  formed  the  rear  of  the 
main  body.  This  line  was  intended  for  the  support 
of  the  others,  and  to  keep  them  to  their  duty,  in  case 
they  gaye  yvay.  It  served  likewise  for  a  rear  guard, 
and  a  body  of  reserve  to  repulse  the  enemy,  S  they 
ihould  faapp€3i  to  penetrate  so  far. 

They  had  besides  moving  towers,  carried  upon  huge 
waggons,  drawn  by  sixteen  oxen  each,  in  which  were 
twenty  men,  whose  business  was  to  discharge  stones 
and  jayelins.  These  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
whole  army,  behind  the  body  of  reserve,  and  served 
to  support  their  troops,  when  they  were  driven  back 
by  the  enemy,  and  to  favour  their  rallying  when  in 
disorder. 

They  made  ^^reat  use  too  of  their  chariots  armed 
widi  scythesy  as  we  have  already  observed.    These 


'  Herod.  1.  yu.  c.  40.    Strab.  L  xi.  p.  £90. 
*  Before  erne's  time  it  was  of  twsD^-foor 


they  genenlly  placed  in  die  firont  of  the  battle,  and 
some  of  them  they  occasionally  stationed  on  the  flanks 
of  the  army,  when  they  had  any  reason  to  fear  their 
being  surrounded. 

This  is  neariy  the  extent  to  which  the  ancients  car- 
ried their  knowledge  in  the  nnlitary  art,  with  respect 
to  their  battles  andengasements.  But  we  do  not  find 
they  had  any  skill  in  choosing  advantageous  posts, 
in  seasonably  possessing-  themselves  of  a  favourable 
spot,  of  bringing  the  war  into  a  dose  country  ;  of 
making  use  of  defiles  and  narrow  passes,  either  to 
molest  the  army  in  their  maroh,  or  to  cover  themselves 
from  their  attacks  ;  or  laying  in  artful  ambuscades ; 
of  protracting  a  campaign  to  a  great  length  by  wise 
delays ;  of  not  sufibnng  a  superior  enemy  to  force 
them  to  a  decisive  action,  and  of  reducins  him  to  the 
necessity  of  preying  upon  himself  througn  the  want 
of  forage  and  provisions.  Neither  do  we  see,  that 
they  hM  much  regard  to  the  defending  of  their  right 
and  left  with  rivers,  marshes,  or  mountains ;  and  by 
that  means  of  making  the  front  of  a  smaller  amy 
eaual  to  that  of  another  much  more  numerous ;  and 
ot  putting  it  out  of  the  enemy's  power  to  surround  or 
take  them  in  flank. 

Yet  in  Cyrus's  first  campaign  against  jthe  Arme- 
nians, and  afterwards  against  Sie  &bylomans,  there 
seem  to  haye  been  some  beginnings,  some  essays,  as 
it  were,  of  this  art :  but  they  were  not  improved,  or 
carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection  in  those  days. 
Time,  reflection,  and  expenence,  made  tiie  great  ooii>- 
manders  in  after  ages  acquainted  with  these  precau- 
tions and  subtleties  of  war:  and  we  have  already 
shown,  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians,  what  use 
Hannibal,  Fabius,  Scipio,  and  other  generals  of  both 
nations,  made  of  them. 

VL  Their  mmmer  qf  tttatUmg  mid  dtfmUng  itnmg 

Places. 

The  ancients  both  devised  and  executed  all  that 
could  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  arms  known 
in  their  days,  as  also  fh>m  the  force  and  the  variety  of 
engines  then  in  use,  either  for  attacking  or  defenmng 
fortified  places. 

1.  TMr  wmf  of  aUaekmg  FUk€s, 

The  first  method  of  attacking  a  place  was  by  block- 
ade. They  invested  the  town  with  a  wall  binlt  quite 
round  of  it,  and  in  which,  at  proper  distances,  were 
made  redoubts  and  places  of  arms;  or  else  they 
thought  it  sufficient  to  surround  it  completely  by  a 
deep  trench,  which  they  strongly  fenced  with  palbsa- 
does,  to  hinder  the  besieged  from  making  a  sally,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  succours  or  provisions  from  being 
brought  in.  In  this  manner  they  waited  till  famine 
did  what  they  could  not  effect  by  force  or  art  From 
hence  proceeded  the  length  of  the  sie^  related  in 
ancient  history ;  as  that  of  Troy,  which  lasted  ten 
years  ;*  that  of  Azotus  by  Psammeticus,  which  lasted 
twenty-nine ;  that  of  Nineveh,  where  we  have  seen 
that  Sardanapalus  defended  himself  for  the  space  of 
seven.  And  Cyrus  might  have  lain  a  long  time  before 
Babylon,  where  they  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions 
for  twenty  years,  if  he  had  not  used  a  different  mediod 
for  taking  it 

As  they  found  blockades  extremely  tedious  from 
their  duration,  they  invented  the  metnod  of  scaling, 
which  was  done  by  raising  a  great  number  of  ladders 
agahist  the  walls,  by  means  whereof  a  great  many  files 
of  solcfiers  might  climb  up  together,  and  force  their 
way  in. 

To  render  this  method  of  scaling  impmcticable,  or 
at  least  inefl^toal,  they  made  the  walls  of  their  dty 
extremely  high,  and  the  towers,  wherewith  they  were 
flanked,  still  considerably  higher,  that  the  ladaers  of 
the  besiegers  mij^ht  not  be  able  to  reach  the  top  of 
them..    This  obliged  them  to  find  out  some  other  way 

■  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  tlio  battsring-nun,  or  any 
warlike  eagiae. 
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of  setting  to  the  top  of  the  ramputs :  and  this  was  by 
bunding  moving  towers  of  wood,  still  higher  than  the 
walls,  and  by  approaching  them  with  Uiose  wooden 
towers.  On  the  top  of  these  towers,  which  foimed  a 
kind  ol*  platform,  was  placed  a  competent  number 
of  soldiers,  who,  with  darts,  and  arrows,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  their  baliste  and  catapultoe,  scoured  the 
ramparts,  and  cleared  them  of  the  defenders ;  and  then 
firom  a  lower  stage  of  the  tower,  they  let  down  a  kind 
of  trawbridge,  ^ch  rested  upon  the  wall,  and  gave 
the  soldiers  admittance. 

A  third  method,  which  extremely  shortened  the 
length  of  their  siera,  was  that  of  tlie  battering-ram. 
by  which  they  made  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  opened 
themselves  a  passage  into  the  places  besieged.  This 
battorinjg-ram  was  a  vast  beam  of  timber,  with  a  strong 
head  of  iron  or  brass  at  the  end  of  it ;  which  waspushed 
with  the  utmost  force  against  the  walls.  Of  these 
there  were  several  kinds. 

They  had  still  a  fourth  method  of  attacking  places, 
which  was  that  of  sapping  and  undermining ;  and  this 
was  done  two  difieront  ways ;  that  is,  either  by  car- 
rying on  a  subtemnean  path  quito  under  the  walls, 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  so  opening  themselves 
a  passa^  into  it;  or  else,  after  they  had  sapped  the 
foundation  cf  the  wall,  and  put  supporters  under  it, 
by  filling  the  space  with  all  sorts  of  combustible  mat- 
ter, and  then  setting  that  mattor  on  fire,  in  order  to 
bum  down  the  supporters,  calcine  the  matorials  of  the 
wall,  and  throw  down  part  of  it. 

S.  Their  nutnner  (^  defending  Places, 

VTilh  respect  to  the  fortUyins  and  defending  of 
towns,  the  ancients  made  use  of  all  the  fiindamentai 
principles  and  essential  rules  now  practised  in  the  axt 
of  fortification.  They  had  the  method  of  overflowing 
the  country  romid  abrat,  to  hinder  the  enemy's  ap- 
proaching the  town ;  they  made  deep  and  sloping 
ditches,  and  fenced  Ihem  round  with  paUisadoes,  to 
make  the  enemy's  ascent  or  descent  the  more  difficult ; 
they  made  their  ramparts  very  thick,  and  fenced  them 
witn  stone  or  brick-woik.  that  toe  batteiine-ram 
should*  not  be  able  to  demolish  them ;  and  veiy  nijgh, 
that  the  scaling  of  them  should  be  equally  impractica- 
ble ;  they  had  their  projecting^  towers,  from  whence 
oar  modem  bastions  denv«  their  origin,  for  the  flank- 
m^of  the  curtains:  they  invented  wilh  much  inge- 
nmty  different  macnines  for  the  shooting  of  arrows, 
throwing  of  darts  and  lances,  and  hurling  of  great 
stones  with  vast  force  and  violence ;  they  had  dieir 
parapets  and  battlements  in  the  walls  for  the  soldier's 
security,  and  their  covered  galleries,  which  went  ^uite 
round  the  walls,  and  served  as  casements :  their  in- 
trenchments  behind  the  breaches  and  necks  of  the 
towers ;  they  made  their  sallies  too,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  besiegers,  and  to  set  their  engines 
on  fire ;  as  also  their  countermines  to  render  useless 
the  mines  of  the  enemy ;  and,  lastly,  the^  built  citadels, 
as  places  of  retreat  in  cases  of  extremity,  to  serve  as 
the  last  resource  to  a  jgarrison  upon  the  point  of  being 
forced,  and  to  make  the  taking  of  the  town  of  no  e^ 
feet,  or  at  least  to  obtain  a  more  advantaj^ous  capi- 
tulation. All  these  methods  of  defending  places 
against  those  that  besieged  them,  were  known  m  the 
«rt  of  fortification  as  it  was  practised  among  the  an- 
<uents ;  and  they  are  the  very  same  as  are  now  in  use 
«mong  the  modems,  allowmg  for  such  alteration  as 
ihe  duierence  of  arms  has  occasioned. 

I  thou^t  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  detail,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  rc«der  an  idea  of  the  ancient  manner 
of  defending  fortified  towns;  as  also  to  remove  a  pre- 
judice whidi  prevails  among  many  of  the  modems, 
who  imagine,  that  because  new  names  are  now  given 
io  the  same  things,  Uie  things  themselves  are  mere- 
lore  different  in  nature  and  principle.  Since  the  in- 
-vention  of  gunpowder,  cannon  indeed  have  been  sub- 
«tituted  in  toe  place  of  the  battering-ram ;  and  musket- 
flhot  in  the  zoom  of  baliste,  catapultae,  scorpions, 
Javeliaa,  slings,  and  arrows.    But  doai  it  therefbve 


follow,  that  any  of  the  fundamental  nilef  of  ibrtificatioii 
are  changed?  By  no  means.  The  ancients  made  as 
much  of  tne  solidity  of  bodies^  and  the  mechanic  powers 
of  motion,  as  art  and  ingenmty  would  admit 

Vn.  The  CmdUhn  of  the  Penim  Forces  after  C^fnu^s 

Thne. 

I  have  already  observed,  more  than  once,  that  we 
must  not  jud^e  of  the  merit  and  courage  of  the  Persian 
troops  at  all  times,  by  what  we  see  ofihem  in  Cyrus's 
reign.  I  shall  conclude  this  article  of  war  with  a  judi- 
cious reflection  made  by  Monsieur  Bossuet,  bishop  of 
Mcaux,  on  that  subject  He  observes  that,  after  the 
death  of  that  prince,  the  Persians,  generally  speaking 
were  ignorant  of  the  ^reat  advantages  that  result  firom 
severity,  discipline,  £ill  in  drawin^^up  an  army,  order 
in  marching  and  encamping ;  and,  m  short,  that  hap- 
piness of  conduct,  whidi  puts  those  great  bodies  in 
motion  without  disorder  or  confusion.  Full  of  a  vain 
ostentation  of  their  power  and  greatness,  and  relying 
more  upon  strength  than  pradcnce,  upon  the  number 
rather  than  the  choice  or  their  troops,  they  thought 
they  had  done  all  that  was  necessary,  when  they  had 
drawn  together  immense  numbers  of  people,  who 
fought  inoeed  with  resolution  enough,  but  without  or- 
der, and  who  found  themselves  encumbered  with  the 
vast  multitudes  of  useless  persons,  who  formed  the  re- 
tinue of  the  king  and  his  cnief  officers.  For  to  such  a 
height  was  their  luxuij  grown,  that  they  would  needs 
have  the  same  ma^iicence,  and  enjoy  the  same  plea- 
sures and  delighte  m  the  army,  as  in  tne  king's  court : 
so  that  in  their  wars  the  kings  marched  accompanied 
with  their  wives,  their  concubines,  and  all  their  en- 
nuchs.  Their  silver  and  gold  plate,  and  all  their  rich 
fhmiture,  vvere  carried  after  them  in  piodiaous  qusnti- 
ties ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  equipage  and  utensils  so 
voluptuous  a  life  requires.  Axi  army  composed  in  this 
manner,  and  alreatfy  clogged  with  toe  excessive  num- 
ber of  troops,  was  overburthened  with  the  additional 
load  of  vast  multitudes  of  such  as  did  not  fight  In 
this  confusion,  the  troops  could  not  act  in  concert : 
their  orders  never  reached  them  in  time ;  and  in  action 
every  thin^  went  on  at  random,  as  it  were,  without 
the  possibility  of  any  commander's  being  able  to  re- 
medy this  disorder.  Add  to  thi^  the  necessity  they 
were  under  of  finishing  an  expedition  quickly,  and  <» 
passing  into  an  eneniy's  country  with  great  rapidity ; 
because  such  a  vast  body  of  people,  greedy  not  omy 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  of  sudi  things  also  as 
were  requisite  for  luxury  and  pleasure,  consumed  every 
thing  that  could  be  met  with  m  a  very  short  time :  nor 
indeed  is  it  easy  to  comprehend  firom  whence  thief 
could  procure  subsistence. 

However,  with  all  this  vast  train,  the  Persians  as- 
tonished those  nations  that  were  not  better  acquainted 
with  militaiy  afiiiirs  than  themselves ;  and  many  of 
those  that  were  more  expert,  were  yc^  overcome  by 
them,  being  either  weakened  by  their  own  dissensions^ 
or  overpowered  by  the  numbers  of  the  enemy.     And 
by  this  means  Egjrpt,  proud  as  she  was  of  her  anti- 
quity, her  wise  institutions,  and  the  conquests  of  Se- 
sostris,  became  subject  to  the  Persians.    Nor  was  it 
difficult  for  them  to  conquer  the  lesser  Asia,  and  even 
such  Greek  colonies  as  the  luxury  of  Asia  had  cor- 
rupted.   But  when  they  came  to  engage  with  Greece 
itself,  they  found  what  tney  had  never  met  with  before, 
regular  and  well-disciplined  troops,  skilful  and  expe- 
rienced commanders,  soldiers  accustomed  to  temper^ 
ance,  whose  bodies  were  inured  to  toil  and  labour,  and 
rendered  both  robust  and  active,  by  wrestling  and 
other  exercises  practised  in  tlut  country.    The  Gre- 
cian armies  indeed  were  but  small ;  but  they  were  lika 
s.trong,  vigorous  bodies,  that  seem  to  be  all  nerves  and 
sinews,  and  full  of  spirits  in  every  part ;  at  the  same 
time  they  were  so  well  commanded!  ana  so  prompt  in 
obeying  the  orders  of  their  generals,  that  one  "would 
have  thought  all  the  soldiers  had  been  actuated  by  one 
soul ;  so  peifect  a  harmony  was  there  in  all  their  nur- 
tions. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  give  an  acooant  of  the  Eastern 

poetiy,  of  which  we  uow  little  more  then  what  we 

fipd  in  the  books  of  the  Old  TeetanieBt.    Those  pre- 

eiooB  fragmoits  are  sufficient  to  let  us  know  the  ori*, 

gin  of  poesy ;  its  tnie  design ;  the  use  that  was  made 

of  it  b^  thfl«e  inspired  writers,  namely,  to  celebrate  the 

perfections  and  sms  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  as 

also  the  dignity  and  subUnuty  of  style  which  ought  to 

Bccompany  it,  adapted  to  the  majesty  of  the  subjects 

on  whicb  It  treats.    The  discourses  of  Job's  friends, 

who  lived  in  the  East,  as  he  himself  did,  and  who  were 

distinguiahed  amon^  the  Gkntiles  as  mach  by  their 

learning   as  their  birth,  may  likewise  ^ve  us  some 

notion  of  the  eloquence  that  prerailed  m  those  early 


What  the  Egyptian  priests  said  of  the  Greeks  in 
general,  and  of  the  Athenians  in  particular^  acconhnc 
to  Phito,^  that  they  were  but  children  m  antiquity,  is 
rery  true  with  respect  to  arts  and  sciences,  the^inyen- 
hon  of  which  they  haye  falsely  ascribed  to  chimerical 
persons,  much  posterior  to  the  deluge.    The  Holy 
Scripture  informs  us,'  that  before  that  epochs,  G^ 
had  discoyered  to  mankind  the  art  of  tilling  and  culti- 
vating the  ground  ^  of  feeding  their  flock?  and  cattle, 
when  their  nabitation  was  in  tents ;  of  spinning  wool 
and  flax,  and  weaving  it  into  stuffi  and  linen ;  of  for- 
ging ana  polishing  iron  and  brass,  and  rendering  them 
subservient  to  numberless  uses  that  are  necessary  and 
oonvenient  for  life  and  society. 

We  learn  from  the  same  Scriptures,  that  yery  soon 
atter  the  deluge,  human  industry  had  made  several 
discoveries  very  worthy  of  admiration ;  as,  1.  The  art 
of  spinniDg  eold  thread,  and  of  interweaving  it  vrith 
tiaeb,  2.  That  of  beating  gold,  and  vrith  fight  thin 
leaves  of  it  gilding  wood  and  other  materials.  3.  The 
secret  of  casting  metals :  as  brass,  silver,  or  |^oId ; 
and  of  making  ul  sorts  ox  fi^;ures  with  them  ia  imita- 
tion of  natuie ;  of  representine  any  kind  of  diflerent 
objects ;  and  of  making  an  innnite  variety  of  vessels 
of  those  metals,  for  use  and  ornament  4.  The  art  of 
painting,  or  carving  upon  wood,  stone  or  marble :  ancL 
5.  to  name  no  more,  that  of  dying  their  silks  and 
stu^,  and  giving  them  the  most  exquisite  and  beauti- 
ful coloors. 

As  it  was  in  Asia  that  men  first  settled  after  the  de- 
luge, it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Asia  must  have  been 
the  cradle,  as  it  w^e,  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  had  been  preserved  b^  tradition ;  and 
which  were  afterwards  revived  agam,  and  restored 
by  means  of  men*s  wants  and  necessities. 

SECTION  I.— ARCHITECTURE^ 

The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  shortly  af- 
ter, of  those  famous  cities  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  whidi 
have  been  looked  upon  ssprodigieB ;  the  grandeur  and 
ma^ificence  of  the  oalaces  of  the  kings  ami  noblemen, 
divided  into  sundry  nails  and  apartments,  and  adorned 
with  every  thing  that  either  decency  or  conveniency 
could  require ;  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  the 
pillars  and  vaulted  nM&,  raised  and  multiplied  one 
upon  aaothex;  the  noble  gates  of  their  cities;  the 
breadth  and  thickness  of  their  ramparts ;  the  height 
and  strength  of  their  towers;  &e  convenience  of  their 
quays  on  the  banks  of  the  great  riven ;  and  the  bold- 
ness of  the  bridges  thrown  over  them :  all  Uiese  things, 
I  lay,  with  piany  other  works  of  the  like  natnre,  show 
to  what  a  pitch  of  perfection  architecture  was  carried 
in  those  ancient  times. 

I  know  not,  however,  whether  in  those  ages  this  art 
rose  to  that  degree  of  perfection,  which  it  aflerwards 
attained  in  Grreece  and  Italy;  or  whether  those  vast 
ftructures  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  so  much  boasted  of  by 
&e  ancients,  were  as  remamable  for  their  b^uty  and 
regularity,  as  they  were  for  their  magnitude  and  ex- 


*  la  TioHSO,  p.  tt. 
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tent  Wa  hear  of  fiye  onlen  m  aidiilsetare,  thsT«s» 
can,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian, and  Composite;  butws 
never  hear  of  an  Asiatic  or  Egyptian  order:  which 
gives  us  reason  to  doubt  whether  Uie  symmetry,  mea 
sures,  and  proportions  of  pillars,  pilasters,  and  other 
ornaments  m  architecture,  were  exactly  observed  ia 
those  ancient  structures.* 

SECTION  IL— MUSIC 
It  is  no  wonder,  i(  in  a  country  like  Ana,  addicted 
to  pleasure,  to  luxury,  and  to  yduptuousness,  music, 
which  gives  the  chief  zest  to  such  enjoyments,  was 
in  ka^  esteem,  and  cultivated  with  great  applicatbn. 
The  yery  names  of  Ithe  principal  styles  of  ancient 
music,  which  the  modem  has  still  preserved,  namely. 
Oie  Doric,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  Ionian,  and  J£olian,  suf- 
ficently  mdicate  the  place  where  it  had  its  origin ;  or 
**  *®**t  ^**®'*  '*  ^^  unproved  and  brought  to  perfec* 
tion.  We  learn  from  Holy  Scripture,*  that  in  Laban's 
time  mstrumental  music  was  much  in  use  in  the  coun- 
try whete  he  dwelt,  that  is,  in  Mesopotamia ;  since^ 
among  the  other  reproaches  he  makes  to  his  son-in- 
law  Jacob,  he  complains,  that,  by  hia  precimtateffiffbt, 
he  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  conduct  him  an^his 
family  with  mhih  <md  %piih  aongt^  vtith  tabret  and  wUh 
harp.  Amongst  the  booty  that  Cyrus  ordered  to  be  set 
apart  for  his  uncle  Cyaxares,*  mention  is  made  of  two 
female  musicians,*  very  skilful  in  their  profession,  who 
aocompanied  a  kdy  of  Snsa,  and  were  taken  prisoners 
with  her. 

To  determine  to  what  de^e  of  perfection  music 
was  carried  by  the  andents^  is  a  question  which  vfery 
nauch  pussies  the  learned.  It  is  tiie  harder  to  be  d^ 
aded,  because,  to  determine  justly  upon  it,  it  seems 
necessary  we  should  haye  several  pieces  of  music  com- 
posed by  the  ancients,  with  theur  notes,  that  we  might 
exanmie  it  both  with  our  eyes  and  our  ears.  But,  un- 
happily, it  is  not  with  music  m  this  respect  as  with 
ancient  sculpture  and  poetry,  of  which  we  have  so 
many  noble  monuments  temainuig ;  whereas,  on  the 

■  f  RoDin  seems  to  carry  his  notions  of  the  «zcellence  of 
Orwntal  architectnTe  too  far.  To  talk  of  vaulted  balls,  m 
ages  and  in  countries  when  and  where  the  doctrioe  of  the 
arch  was  unknown,  is  to  ^ak  at  randooa.  No  arches  are 
to  be  fiyund  hi  any  of  Uie  ruined  temples  of  Egypt.  The 
rooft  of  these  buildings  were  horisontal,  and  covered  with 
larze  stones,  reaching  the  whole  breadth  of  the  roof.  No 
arches  have  yet  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
nor  Persepofis.  The  only  instance  of  a  vaulted  hall  that 
has  yet  been  found,  is  in  the  ruin  of  the  Tank  Kesra,  or 
Throne  of  Choeroes,  on  the  banks  of  the  TWis.  It  most 
be  remembered,  however,  that  Cho8roe8,or  Khosrou  Noo- 
sherwaik  reuned  in  the  sixth  century,  or  nigh  twelve  cen- 
tunee  after  the  era  of  Cyrus,  at  a  time  when  the  Orientals 
learned  the  art  of  constnictuig  arches  from  their  western 
neighbours  the  Romans,  whose  empire  formed  the  western 
limit  of  the  Persian  dommion  in  Uie  days  of  the  Sassani- 
dcs.  The  Tank  Kesra  is  a  vast  building  of  nearly  300  feet 
m  lenffth,  byl60  in  depth,  having  in  the  centre  a  vauUed 
hall,  about  §0  or  100  feet  tn  height  to  the  top  of  the  arch, 
Whose  span  is  more  than  80  feet.  Its  walls  are  of  a  degree 
ihUy  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  supcrstucture,  the 
piers  of  the  vault  being  S6  fbet  thick,  and  the  front  wall  19i 
feet.  It  is  vend  of  elegance,  and  gives  the  klea  of  a  bfr- 
barous  imitation  of  Grecian  architecture. 

It  may  be  here  sUted,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  William 
Ousely,  {Travels,  voL  iL  p.  280,  n.  67,)  that  two  Amerioans 
lately  clnabed  up,  with  much  difficulty,  to  the  Summit  of 
its  lofty  walls,  and  fbund  some  remams  of  Indian  teak- 
wood,  (the  most  dorable  of  all  timber)  which  had  been 
used  in  the  tioastroelion,  and  was  still  perfectly  sound, 
thoudi  nigh  1300  years  old.  Of  tiiis  they  took  a  piece  to 
Bombay,  where  it  was  examined  by  an  English  gentleman 
from  whom  Sir  William  learned  toe  circumstance.  Thsi 
fact  proves  the  existence  of  a  commercial  communication 
with  India  by  sea  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch  fitun 
whiMie  name  we  ruin  has  received  its  present  appellation. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  conveyed  by  water  up  the  Shat- 
ul-Arab  and  the  IHgris  to  Al-Modoin  or  Ctesi|MioB,  where 
Khosni  erected  this  large  and  saaasy  palaca.] 
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coQtni^  W6  hftTe  not  vaj  one  piece  of  their  compoei- 
lion  ■!  the  other  science,  by  which  we  can  form  a  cei^ 
tain  judgment,  and  determine  whether  the  maeic  of  the 
andentfl  was  as  perfect  as  oun. 

It  is  eenendly  allowed,  that  the  ancients  were  ao- 
quainlM  with  the  triple  symphony,  that  is,  the  har- 
mony of  voices,  that  of  instruments,  and  that  of  Yoices 
and  mstrumentB  in  concert 

It  is  also  Agr*^  that  they  excelled  in  what  relates  to 
the  rkiffthmu8.  What  is  meant  by  rhy thmus,  is  the  as- 
semblage or  union  of  various  times  in  music,  which 
are  joined  together  with  a  certain  order^  and  in  certain 
proportions.  To  undexstand  this  definition^  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  music  we  are  here  speaking  of  was 
always  set  and  sung  to  the  words  of  certain  verses, 
in  which  the  syllables  were  distinguished  into  long 
add  short  j  that  the  short  syllable  was  pronounced  as 
quick  agam  as  the  long ;  that  therefore  Uie  former  was 
reckonra  to  make  up  but  one  time,  whilst  the  latter 
made  up  two ;  and  consequently  the  sound  which  an- 
swered to  this,  was  to  continue  twice  as  long  as  the 
.sound  which  answered  to  the  other  |  or,  wUch  is  the 
same  thing,  it  was  to  consist  of  two  tunes,  or  measures, 
whilst  the  other  comprehended  but  one ;  that  the  verses 
which  were  sun^  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  feet 
formed  by  the  different  combination  of  these  long  and 
short  syUables ;  and  that  the  rhy  thmus  of  the  song 
regularly  followed  the  march  of  these  feet  As  these 
feet,  of  what  nature  or  extent  soever,  were  always  di- 
vided into  eoual  or  une^\^  P'^t  of  which  the  former 
was  called  Ifmf ,  elevation  or  raising ;  and  the  latter 
Bintt  depression  or  falling :  so  the  rfaythmus  of  the 
song,  which  answered  to  every  one  of  those  feet,  was 
divided  into  two  parts  equally  or  unequally,  by  what 
we  now  call  a  beat,  and  a  rest  or  intermission.  The 
scrupulous  regpund  the  ancients  had  to  the  quantity  of 
their  syllables  m  their  vocal  music,  made  their  ihythmus 
much  more  perfect  and  regular  thsn  ours :  for  our 
poetry  is  not  formed  upon  tne  measure  of  long  and 
short  syllables;  but  nevertheless  a  skilful  musician 
amon^t  us  may  in  some  sort  express,  by  the  lensth 
of  their  sounds,  the  quantity  of  every  syllable.  This 
account  of  the  rhythmus  ox  the  ancients  I  have  copied 
from  one  of  the  dissertations  of  Monsieur  Burette ; 
which  I  have  done  for  the  benefit  of  youns  students, 
to  whom  this  little  explanation  may  be  of  ^reat  use 
for  the  understanding  of  several  passsges  m  ancient 
authors.    I  now  return  to  my  subject. 

The  fnincipal  point  in  dispute  among  the  learned, 
concerning  tne  music  of  the  ancients,  is  to  know 
whether  tney  understood  music  in  several  parts,  that 
is,  a  composition  consisting  of  several  parts,  and  in 
which  all  those  different  parts  form  each  by  itself  a 
complete  piece,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  harm<^ 
nious  connexion,  as  in  our  oounter-point  whether  sim- 
ple or  %>mpounded. 

If  the  r«ider  be  curious  to  Jinow  more  concerning 
this  matter,  and  whatever  else  relates  to  the  music^ 
the  ancients,  I  refer  him  to  the  learned  dissertations 
of  the  above-mentioned  M.  Burette,  inserted  in  the 
3d,  4th,  and  5th  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres ;  which  show  the  profound 
erudition  and  exquisite  taste  of  that  writer. 

SECTION  IIL--PBT81C. 

Wb  likewise  discover  in  those  early  times  the  origin 
of  Physic,  the  beginnings  of  which,  as  of  all  other  arts 
and  sciences,  were  very  rude  and  imperfect  Herodo- 
tus,' and  after  him  Strabo,  observe,  that  it  was  a  ge- 
neral custom  among  the  Babylonians  to  expose  their 
sick  persons  to  the  view  of  passengers,  in  order  to 
learn  of  them,  whether  they  had  been  afflicted  with  the 
same  distemper,  and  by  what  remedies  they  had  been 
cured.  From  hence  several  people  have  pretended 
that  physic  is  nothing  else  but  a  conjectural  and  expe- 
rimental science,  entuely  resulting  from  observations 
made  upon  the  nature  of  different  diseases,  and  upon 

*  Herod.  L  L  e.  197.    Strab.  L  xri  p.  746. 


such  things  as  are  conducive  or  prejndicisl  to  health. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  experience  will  go  a  great 
way  ;  but  that  alone  is  not  sufficient  The  famous 
Hippocrates  made  great  use  of  it  in  his  practice,  but 
he  did  not  entirely  rely  upon  it  The  custom  in  those 
days  was,'  for  all  persons  that  had  been  sick,  and  were 
cured,  to  put  up  a  tablet  in  the  temple  of  .fiaculafuus, 
wherein  they  gave  an  account  of  the  remedies  that  bad 
restored  them  to  their  health.  That  celebrated  phyn- 
cian  caused  all  these  inscriptions  and  memorials  to  be 
corned  out,  and  derived  great  advantage  from  them. 

Fhystc  was,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  in 
wrest  use  and  esteem.*  .£sculapiuB,  who  flourished  at 
mat  time,  is  reckoned  the  inventor  of  that  ait,  and  had 
even  then  brousht  it  to  great  perfection  by  his  profound 
knowled^  in  botany,  by  his  gfreat  skifl  in  medicinal 

S reparations  and  chimrgical  operations :  for  in  those 
ays  these  seveml  branches  were  not  separated  from 
one  another,  but  were  all  included  together  under  one 
profession. 

The  two  sons  of  JEscuIapius,'*  Podalirius  and  Ma- 
chaon,  who  commanded  a  certain  number  of  troops  at 
^e  siege  of  Troy,  were  no  less  excellent  physicians 
than  bnve  officers ;  and  rendered  as  much  service  to 
the  Qredan  aimy  by  their  skill  in  medicine,  as  they  did 
by  their  courage  and  conduct  in  their  military  capacity. 
Nor  did  Achilles  himself,*  nor  even  Alexanaerthe 
Great  in  afte^times,  think  the  knowledge  of  this  science 
improper  for  a  general,  or  beneath  his  dignity.  On  the 
contrary,  he  learnt  it  himself  tof  Chiron,  the  centaur, 
and  afterwards  instructed  his  friend  Patrodos  in  it,  who 
did  not  disdain  to  exercise  the  art,  in  healing  the 
wound  of  Eurypylus.  This  wound  he  heated  by  the 
application  of  a  certain  root,  which  immediately  as- 
suaged the  pain  and  stopped  the  bleeding.  Botany,  or 
that  part  of  physic  whicii  treats  of  herbs  and  plants, 
was  veiy  much  known,  and  almost  the  only  branch  of 
the  science  used  in  those  eariy  times.  Virgil,  speak- 
ing of  a  celebrated  physician,*  who  was  instructed  in 
his  art  by  ApoUo  himself  seems  to  confine  that  profe»> 
sion  to  the  knowledge  of  simples :  Scire  poUsUUes 
herbarum  uaumque  medmdiinahdU  It  was  nature  her- 
self that  offered  those  innocent  and  salutary  remedies, 
and  seemed  to  invite  mankind  to  make  use  of  them. 
Their  eardens,''  fields,  and  woods,  supplied  them  grm- 
tuitousTy  with  an  infinite  plenty  and  variety.  As  yet 
no  use  was  made  of  minerals,*  treacles,  and  otner 
compositions,  since  discovered  by  closer  and  more  in- 
quisitive researches  into  nature. 

Pliny  says,*  that  physic  which  had  been  brought  by 
JBsculapius  into  great  reputation  about  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  was  soon  aiier  neglected  and  lost,  and  lay 
in  a  manner  buried  in  darkness  till  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  then  it  was  revived  by  Hippo- 
ciates,  and  restored  to  its  ancient  honour  and  credit. 
This  may  be  true  with  respect  to  Greece;  but  in 
Persia  we  find  it  to  have  been  always  cultivated,  and 
consequently  held  in  great  reputation.  The  great  Cy- 
rus,** as  is  observed  by  Xenophon,  never  failed  to  take 
a  certain  number  of  excellent  physicians  along  with 
him  in  the  army,  rewarding  them  very  liberal^,  and 
treating  them  with  particular  regard.  He  ftrther  re- 
marks^ that  in  this,  Cyrus  only  followed  a  custom  that 
had  been  anciently  established  among  their  generals : 
and  he  also  informs  us  that  the  younger  Cyrus  ncted 
in  the  same  manner.** 

It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged,  that  it  vvae 
Hippocrates,  who  carried  this  science  to  its  bluest 
perfection.    And  though  it  be  certain  that  sev^vJim- 

Erovements  and  new  oiscoverieshave  been  made  since 
is  time,  yet  is  he  still  looked  upon  by  the  ablest 
physicians,  as  the  first  and  chief  master  of  that  ait« 

■  Plin.  1.  xxfar.  c.  1 .    Strsb.  1.  viii.  p.  874. 

*  Died.  1.  v.  p.  S41.        *  Horn.  nwd.  I  x.  v. 

*  Plot  m  Alex.  p.  668.  *  iUn.  1.  zii.  v.  SMI 
'  Plin.  1.  xxvi.  c.  1.         *  Id.  L  xxiv.  c.  1. 

*  Lib.  zziz.  c.  9. 

**  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  ta,  and  L  viii.  p.  SIS. 
*'  De  eirped.  Cyr.  1.  u.  p.  SU. 
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ud  M  the  penoQ  wliose  writing^  oo^t  to  be  the 
chief  study  otf  those  that  would  dwtinpimh  themaelves 
m  that  profesflion. 

Men  thus  qualified,  who,  to  the  study  of  the  moet 
celebrated  physicians,  as  well  ancient  as  modem,  as 
also  to  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  of  the  vir- 
tues of  simples,  the  piinciples  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  constitution  and  contexture  of  human  bodies, 
have  added  a  long  practice  and  experience,  together 
with  their  own  serious  reflections ;  such  men  as  these. 
in  a  well-ordered  state,  deserve  to  be  highly  rewarded 
and  distinguished,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  signifies 
to  QB  in  the  sacred  writings :  The  skiU  of  the  pkytician 
shttU  1^  up  his  head;  and  ta  the  sight  of  great  men  he 
skaU  be  in  admiration  ;*^  since  all  ueir  labours,  lucu- 
brations, and  watchings,  are  devoted  to  the  people's 
health,  which  of  all  human  blessinge  is  the  dearest 
and  niost  valuable.  And  yet  this  t>lessing  is  what 
mankind  are  the  least  careful  to  preserve.  They  do 
not  only  destroy  it  by  riot  and  excess,  but  through  a 
blind  creduhty  they  foolishlv  intrust  it  with  persons  of 
no  credit  or  experience,"  who  impose  upon  them  by 
their  impudence  and  presumption,  or  seduce  them  by 
their  flattering  assurances  of  infalUble  recovery. 

SECTION  IV,— ASTRONOMY. 

HowsvsR  desirous  the  Grecians  were  to  be  es- 
teemed the  authors  and  inventors  of  all  arts  and  sci- 
ences, they  could  never  absolutely  deny  the  Babylo- 
nians the  honour  of  having  laid  the  foundations  of 
astronomy.  The  advantageous  situation  of  Babylon,* 
which  was  built  upon  a  wide  extensive  plain,  where 
no  mountains  bounded  the  prospect;  the  constant 
elsamess  and  serenity  of  the  air  m  tfaiat  country,  so . 
favourable  to  the  free  contemplation  of  the  heavens ; 
perhaps  also  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  which  seemed  to  be  intended  for  an  observa- 
tory ;  all  these  circumstances  were  strong  motives  to 
engage  thia  people  to  a  more  nice  observation  of  the 
vanoufl  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  regu- 
lar course  of  the  stars.  The  Abb<i  Renaudot,^  in  lus 
dissertation  upon  the  sphere,  observes,  that  the  plain 
which  in  Scnpture  is  called  Shinar,  and  in  which 
Babylon  stood,  is  the  same  as  is  called  by  the  Arabi- 
ans Siniar,  where  the  caliph  Almamon,  the  seventh  of 
the  Haqb&ssides,  in  whose  reign  the  sciences  began  to 
flourish  among  the  Arabians,  caused  the  astronomical 
observations  to  be  made,  which  for  several  ages  directed 
all  the  astronomers  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  sultan  6e- 
laJeddin  Melikschah,  the  third  of  the  Seliukides, 
caused  similar  observations  to  be  made  near  300  years 
afterwards  in  the  same  place:  from  whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  place  was  always  reckoned  one  of  the 
properest  in  the  world  for  astronomical  observations. 

The  ancient  Babylonians  could  not  have  carried 
theirs  to  any  great  perfection  for  want  of  the  help  of 
telescopes,  -which  are  of  modem  invention,  and  have 
greatly  contributed  of  late  years  to  render  our  astro- 
nomical resesuches  more  perfect  and  exact  What- 
ever they  were,  they  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Epi- 
genes,  a  grave  and  credible  author,  according  to  Pliny, 
speaks  cf  observatioos  made  for  the  space  of  720 
years,*  and  imprinted  upon  squares  of  brick ;  which, 
if  it  be  true,  must  reach  back  to  a  very  early  anti- 
quity. Thos«  of  which  Callisthenes,*  a  philosopher 
in  Alexander's  train,  makes  mention,  and  of  wnich 
he  gave  Aristotle  an  account,  include  1903  years,  and 
consequently  must  commence  very  near  the  deluge, 
and  the  time  of  Nimrod's  building  the  city  of  Babylon. 

'  Ecclus.  zzxviii.  S. 

'  Pal^m  est,  ut  quisque  inter  iatos  loquondo  polleat,  im- 
peratorem  iUico  vitae  oostriB  necisque  fieri— Adeb  blanda 
eat  speraDdi  pro  se  cuique  dulcedo.  Plin,  I.  xziz.  c.  1. 

*  Principio  Arayrii  propter  planitiem  magnitudinemque 
regionum  quas  inoolebant,  ciim  ccdlum  ex  omni  parte  pa- 
tens et  apertum  intuerentnr  trajectioDeii  mo(  usque  stella- 
nim  obeervavenmt.     Cic.  lib.  i.  de  Divin.  n.  2. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Aeademy  des  Belles  Lettres,  v.  1. 
part  ii.  page  3.  *  Plio.  hist.  nat.  1.  vii.  c.  £6. 

*  Forphyr,  apod  Simplic.  in  1.  ii.  de  ccsb. 


We  are  certainly  under  great  obligatioDSy  which 
we  ought  to  acknowledge,  to  the  labours  and  curious 
inquiries  of  those  who  twve  contributed  to  the  disco- 
very or  improvement  of  so  useful  a  science ;  a  science, 
not  onlv  of  great  service  to  agriculture  and  navigation, 
by  the  knowledge  it  gives  us  of  the  regular  course  of 
the  stars,  and  of  the  wonderful,  constant,  and  uniform 
proportion  of  days,  months,  seasons,  and  years,  but 
even  to  religion  itself;  with  which,  as  Plato  shows,* 
the  study  of  that  science  has  a  very  close  and  neces- 
sary connexion ;  as  it  directly  tends  to  inspire  us  with 
great  reverence  for  the  Deity,  who,  with  infinite  wis- 
dom, presides  over  the  government  of  the  universe, 
and  is  present  and  attentive  to  all  our  actiona  '  But 
at  the  same  time  we  cannot  sufficiently  deplore  the 
misfortune  of  those  very  philosophers,  who  although 
by  their  successful  application  and  ^ptronomical  in- 
quiries,* they  came  veiV  near  the  Creator,  were  yet  so 
unhappy  as  not  to  find  nim,  because  they  did  not  serve 
and  aaore  him  as  they  ought  to  do,  nor  govern  their  ao- 
tions  by  the  rules  and  directions  of  that  divine  model* 

SECTION  v.— JVDICIAL  ASTROLOOT. 

As  to  the  Babylonian  and  other  Eastern  philoso- 
phers, the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  so  far 
from  leading  them,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  to  the 
knowledge  of  Him  wbo  is  both  their  Creator  arid 
Ruler,  that  for  the  most  part  it  carried  them  into  in^ 
piety,  and  the  extravagances  of  judicial  astrology. 
So  we  term  that  deceitful  and  presumptnous  science, 
which  teaches  to  judge  of  4hmgs  to  come  by  tiie 
knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  to  foretell  events  by  the 
situation  of  the  planets,  and  by  their  different  aspects ; 
a  science  justly  looked  upon  as  madness  and  folly  by 
all  the  most  sensible  writers  among  the  pagans  them- 
selves. 0  deliralionem  ineredibjUm !  cries  Cicero,*  in 
refuting  the  extravagant  opinions  of  those  astrologers, 
frequently  called  Chaldeans,  from  the  country  that 
first  gave  rise  to  this  science ;  wh6,  in  consequence  of 
the  observations  made,  as  they  affirmed,  by  their  pre- 
decessors upon  all  past  events,  for  the  space  only  of 
470,000  years,  pretended  to  know  assuredly,  by  the 
aspect  and  combination  of  the  stars  and  planets  at 
the  instant  of  a  child's  birth,  what  would  be  nis  genius, 
temper,  manners,  the  constitution  of  his  body,  his  ac- 
tions, and  in  a  word,  all  the  events  and  the  duration 
of  his  life.  He  exposes  a  thousand  absurdities  of  this 
opinion,  the  very  ndiculousness  of  which  should  ex- 
atc  contempt ;  and  asks,  why  of  all  that  vast  num- 
ber of  children  that  are  bora  in  the  same  mcmient,  and 
without  doubt  exactly  under  the  aspect  of  the  same 
stars,  there  are  not  two  whose  lives  and  fortunes  re- 
semble each  other?  He  puts  this  farther  question, 
whether  that  great  number  of  men  that  penshed  at 
the  battle  of  Canne,  and  died  of  one  and  the  same 
death,  were  all  bom  under  the  same  constellations? 

It  is  hardly  credible,  that  so  absurd  an  art,  founded 
entirely  upon  fraud  and  imposture,  fraudulentitsi$na 
orttum,  as  Fliny  calls  it,**  should  ever  acquire  so  much 
credit  as  this  has  done,  throughout  the  whole  world 
and  in  aU  ages.  What  has  supported  and  brought 
it  into  so  great  vogue,  continues  that  author  is  the 
natural  curiosity  men  have  to  penetrate  into  futuritjr, 
and  to  know  beforehand  the  things  that  are  to  be&l 
them  :  ^fidlo  ncn  avidoftUura  de  ae  adendij  attended 
with  a  superstitious  credulity,  which  finds  itself  agreo- 
ably  flattered  by  the  pleasing  and  magnificent  promi- 
ses of  which  those  fortune-tellers  are  never  sparing. 
Ita  blandissimis  detideratiedmisque  promissis  addimt 
vkes  reUgioniSf  ad  quae  maxmi  eliamnifni  eedigat  knh 
mmwan  genus* 

Modem  writers,**  and  among  others  two  of  our 
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*  In  Epinom.  p.  989—992. 

*  Magna  indusuia,  magna  solertia :  sed  ibi  Creatoress 
scrutati  sunt  positum  non  lone^  k  ae,  et  non  invenemntr— 
quia  querere  nefflexenmt.  j£ug%ui.  de  verb.  Evan,  Matih, 
Serm.  Ixviii.  c.  I. 

*  Lib.  ii.  de  Div.  n.  87.  99.    **  Pin.  Proeoa.  Ub.  xxz. 
"  Gassesdi  Pbys.  sect.  ii.  1.  6.    Rohault  Pbys.  par.  a. 
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grMtest  ]^o0opikerB,  Oaarendi  and  RohftQlt,  have 
mreigfaed  againat  the  folly  of  that  praCended  aciaiice 
with  the  same  energy,  and  hare  demonatrated  it  to 
be  equally  void  of  pnndiplea  and  ezpmeoce.      ^ 

Aa  lor  ita  prinaplea.  The  hesren,  aceording  to 
the  ayatem  of  aatrologera,  ia  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parte;  wli^ch  parte  are  taken  not  acconfin*  'to  the 
polea  of  the  worid,  but  aocoidtng  to  those  of  the  zo- 
diac  Theae  twelve  parts  or  portions  of  heaven,  have 
each  of  them  ita  attribute,  aa  riches,  knowledge,  pa- 
ranta^,  and  so  of  the  rest :  the  most  important  and 
decisive  portion  ia  that  which  ia  next  under  the  hori- 
zon, and  which  is  called  the  aacendant,  becauae  it  ia 
ready  to  aacend  and  appear  above  the  horizon,  when 
a  man  comes  into  the  worid.  The  planets  are  divid- 
ed into  the  propitious,  the  malignant,  and  the  mixed : 
the  aapecta  or  theae  plaa^ta,  which  are  only  certain 
diatancea  from  one  another,  are  likewise  eitiier  happy 
or  unhappy.  I  aay  nothing  of  aeveral  other  hypo- 
theaea,  wmch  are  all  equally  fancifiil;  and  I  aak, 
whether  any  man  of  common  aenae  can  accede  to 
them  upon  the  bare  woid  of  theae  impoatora,  without 
any  proofis,  or  even  without  the  leaat  shadow  of  pro- 
bability? The  critical  moment,  and  that  on  which  all 
their  prodictiona  depend,  ia  that  of  the  birth.  And 
why  not  aa  well  the  moment  of  conception  7  Why 
have  the  atara  no  influence  during  the  mne  montha  m 
iregnancy  ?  Or  ia  it  possible,  conaidering  the  incredi- 
Die  rapidity  of  the  heavenly  bodiea,  alwaya  to  be  aure 
of  hitting  the  preciae,  determinate  moment,  without 
the  least  variation  of  more  or  less,  which  is  sufficient 
to  overthrow  all  ?  A  thousand  other  objections  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  made,  which  are  altogether  un- 
answerable. 

As  for  experience,  they  have  still  less  reaaon  to 
flatter  tiiemselves  withhavmjg  that  on  their  side.  Th^s 
can  only  consiat  in  obaervations  founded  upon  events 
that  have  alwaya  come  to  paas  in  the  same  manner, 
whenever  the  planeta  were  found  in  the  same  aitua- 
tion.  Now  it  is  unanimoualy  agreed  by  all  astrono- 
mera,  that  several  thousands  of  yeara  must  pasa,  before 
any  such  situation  of  the  stara  aa  they  would  imagine, 
can  twice  happen:  and  it  ia  very  certam,  that  the 
state  in  whicii  the  heavena  will  be  to-morrow,  haa 
never  yet  been  aince  the  creation  of  the  worid.  The 
reader  may  consult  the  two  philosophers  above-men- 
tioned, particularly  Gassendi,  who  biaa  more  copiously 
treateo  this  subject  But  such,  and  no  bette^  are  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  whole  atmcture  of  judicial 
astrology  is  boilL 

But  what  is  astonishing,  and  arguea  an  absolute 
subversion  of  all  reaaon  is,  that  certain  free-thinkera, 
who  obstinately  harden  Ihemaelvea  againat  the  moat 
convincing  proofs  of  religion,  and  who  refuse  to  believe 
even  the  cleareat  and  nioat  certain  propheciea  upon 
the  word  of  God,  do  aoinetimea  give  entire  credit  to 
the  vain  predictions  of  these  astrologers  and  impostors. 

St  Austin,  in  several  pasaages  of  hia  writings,  i» 
forms  us  that  this  stupid  and  sacrilegious  credulity  is 
a  just  chastisement  m>m  God,^  who  frequently  pu- 
niahetii  the  voluntary  blindneas  of  men,  by  infhcting 
a  still  greater  blindness ;  and  who  sufito  evil  spirits, 
that  they  may  keep  their  servants  still  faster  in  their 
nets,  sometimes  to  foretell  things  which  do  really  come 
to  pass,  but  of  which  the  expectation  very  often  serves 
only  to  torment  them. 

God,  who  alone  forsees  future  contingencies  and 
events,  because  he  alone  is  the  sovereign  disposer  and 
director  of  them,  does  often  in  Scripture'  laugh  to 

*■  Hia  omnibus  consideratis,  non  immeritb  oreditur,  clkra 
aatrologi  minbiliter  moHa  vera  respondent,  occulto  in- 
stinettt  fieri  spiritinim  non  bonorum,  quorum  eura  est  hie 
falsas  et  noxiaa  optniones  de  sstralibos  fatis  inserere  hu- 
mania  mentibas  atque  firmare,  non  horoeeopi  noUti  et  in- 
spect iSSnpA  arte,  qa»  nulla  est.    Ih  Civ.  Dei,  I.  v.  c.  7. 

*  Therefore  ^aU  evil  come  upon  thee,  thou  shalt  not 
knoi^from  whence  it  riseth :  and  mischief  shall  ikll  upon 
thee,  thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  put  it  off:  and  desolation 
shall  come  upon  tbee  suddenly,  which  thou  shalt  not  know. 
Stand  now  with  thine  enohanunents,  and  with  the  multi- 


aeom  the  ignoranee  of  die  ao-mudi-boaatmrBibylo- 
niah  aatrologera  calling  them  forgers  of  liea  and 
falaehoods.  He  moreover  defiea  all  their  false  godB 
to  foretMl  any  thing  whataoever,  and  conaenta  if  they 
do,  that  they  ahow  be  wondnpped  aa  soda.  Then 
addreaaintf  himaelf  to  the  city  of  Babylon,  he  par- 
ticulariv  oeclarea  all  the  drcumatancea  of  the  miseriea 
with  wmch  ahe  shall  be  overwhehned  above  200  years 
after  that  prediction ;  while  none  of  her  prognoatica- 
tors,  who  nad  flattered  her  with  the  asannmces  of  her 
perpetual  grandeur,  which  they  pretended  to  have  read 
m  tne  atars,  ahould  be  able  to  avert  the  judgment,  or 
even  to  foresee  the  time  of  its  accomphshment  .  In- 
deed, how  ahonid  they  7  since  at  the  very  time  of  its 
execution,  when  Belshazzar,*  the  last  king  of  Babylcm, 
aaw  a  hand  come  out  of  the  wall  and  wnte  unknown 
charactora  thereon,  the  Magi,  tiie  Chaldeana,  iho 
Bootfasayera,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  pretended  sagea 
in  the  country,  were  not  able  so  much  as  to  read  Uio 
writing.  Here  then  we  see  astrology  and  magic  con- 
victed of  ignorance  and  impotence,  m  the  very  place 
where  they  were  most  in  vogue,  and  on  an  occaaktn 
when  it  waa  certainly  their  intereat  to  display  all  their 
acience  and  power. 

ARTICLE  TV. 

EBUGION* 

The  moat  ancient  and  general  idolatry  m  the  worid, 
waa  that  wherein  the  sun  and  moon  were  the  objects 
of  divine  worship.  This  idolatry  waa  founded  upon  a 
mistaken  gratitude:  which,  instead  of  aaeending up 
to  the  Deit^r,  stoppea  abort  at  the  veil  which  concealed 
him,  while  it  indicated  hia  exiatence.  With  the  leaat 
reflection  or  penetration  they  might  have  diacemed  the 
Sovereign  who  commanded,  from  the  miniatei*  who 
did  but  obey. 

In  all  agea  mankind  have  been  aenaibly  convinced 
of  the  neceaaity  of  an  intercourse  between  God  and 
man :  and  adoration  auppoeas  God  to  be  both  atten- 
tive to  man'a  deairea  ano  capable  of  fulfilling  them. 
But  thediatance  of  the  aun  and  of  the  moon  ia  an  ob- 
atacle  to  thia  intercouraa  Therefore  fooliah  men  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  thia  inconvenience,  by  laying 
their  handa  upoi^  their  moutha,*  and  then  lifting  tnem 
up  to  those  raise  gods,  in  order  to  teatify  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  unite  themaelvea  to  them,  hot  that 
they  could  not  Thia  waa  that  iropiona  custom  ao  pr^ 
valent  throughout  all  the  east,  from  which  Job  eateem- 
ed  himself  happy  to  have  been  preserved :  When  I  be' 
hdd  the  sun  loAfn  U  shined,  or  tke  moon  watUng  na 
krighinefil ;  my  heart  hath  not  been  seeretfy  enticed^  nor 
my  meuth  kiesed  mu  hand,* 

The  Persians  adored  the  aun,^  and  particiilarly  the 
riaing  sun,  with  the  profoundest  veneration.  To  him 
they  aedicated  a  magnificent  chariot,  with  horses  of 
the  greatest  beauty  and  value,  as  we  have  aeen  in  Cy- 
ruses stately  cavalcade.  (This  same  cerenrany  vraa 
practiaed  by  th«  Babylonians  l  firom  whom  some  im- 
pioua  kinn  of  Judah  borrowed  it,*  and  brought  it  into 
Paleatin&)  Sometimea  they  likewiae  aacrinced  oxen 
to  thia  goa,  who  waa  very  much  known  amongat  them 
by  the  name  of  Mithra. 

By  a  natural  conaeqnence  of  the  worship  they 


tude  of  thy  sorceries,  wherein  thou  bast  laboured  frena  thy 
youth ;  if  so  be  thou  shalt  be  able  to  profit,  if  ao  be  thoa 
laayest  prevail.  Thoa  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  oF  thy 
counsels.  Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  star-fszera,  the 
prognosticators,  stand  np^  and  save  thee  from  these  thincs 
that  shall  come  upon  thee.  Behold,  they  shall  be  as  stab- 
ble :  the  fire  shall  bum  them :  they  shall  not  deliver  them- 
selves from  the  power  of  the  flame.    lea.  zlvii.  11 — 14. 

*  Dan.  V. 

^  AraoDS  the  Hebrews,  the  ordinary  name  for  the  von 
signifiea  mtmster. 

*  Siqterttilhmte  mdgmi  aioimm  ori  odmoeeiu,  omcuham, 
faftns  preteU.  Minuc.  p.  2.  From  thentfe  is  come  the 
word  adarart ;  that  is  to  say,  adgt  manum  admwere, 

*  The  text  is  in  the  fonn,of  V  oath,  If  I  beheld,  &c. 
Job,  xMi.  26, 47.  .''  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  ISl 

*  2  Kings,  xiiii.  11.    Straftv  1.  zv.  p.  738. 
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tollieian,tiief]iknriM  fwd  a  pntioiikr  tenenllon 
to  firt,'  always  hiToked  k  first  in  their  saorifices,* 
carried  it  with  great  resMct  before  the  king  in  all  his 
nnicbee ;  intrasted  the  aeeping  of  their  sacred  fire, 
which  came  down  from  heaTen,  as  thej  pretended,  to 
DOM  bat  the  Maip ;  and  would  have  looked  upon  it 
u  the  greatest  of  misfortnaes,  if  it  had  been  suflhred 
to  go  out    History  infomiB  us,  *  that  the  ediperor  He- 
nclinSy  when  he  was  at  war  with  the  Persians,  demo- 
liahed  eeTeml  of  their  temples,  and  particularir  the 
chapel  in  which  the  sacred  fire  had  been  preserved  until 
that  time,  which  ocoaaioned  gieat  moumimr  and  lamen- 
tation throughout  the  Whole-  country.    "Ae  Peraiatts 
likewise  honoured  the  water/  the  euth,  and  the  winds, 
as  80  msny  deities. 

The  cruel  ceremony  of  making  children  pass  throng 
the  fire,  was  undoubtedly  a  o<msequenoe  of  the  wor- 
ship paid  to  that  element ;  for  this  fire-worship  was 
eonmon  to  the  Babylonians  and  Persians.  The  Scrip- 
tore  poei  tivdy  says  of  the  people  of  Mesopotamia^  who 
were  sent  as  a  colony  into  the  country  of  the  Samari- 
taos,  that  t4ey  emued  their  ckUdgn  lo  jmn  tkrmgh  tiu 
fire.  It  is  well  known  how  Annion  this  barbanws 
custom  became  in  many  proTincee  of  Asia. 

Besides  these,*  the  Persians  had  two  gods  of  every 
difierent  nature,  namelv,  Oromaedes  and  Arimanins. 
The  former  they  lookea  npon  as  the  author  of  all  the 
bleasinga  and  good  things  that  happened  to  them ;  and 
the  latter  as  the  author  of  all  the  evils  wherewith  they 
were  afiUcted.  I  shall  give  a  fuller  account  of  these 
deities  hereafter. 

The  Peisians  erected  neither  statues,  nor  templee, 
nor  altars,  to  their  gods ;'  but  offered  their  saoifices 
in  the  open  air,  and  generally  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  on 
high  places.    It  was  in  the  open  fields  that  Cyrus  ac- 

auitted  himself  of  that  religions  duty,^  when  he  made 
le  pompous  and  solemn  procession  already  spoken 
of.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  through  the  advice 
and  instigation  of  the  Magi,*  that  Xerxes,  (he  Per- 
sian king,  burnt  all  the  Grecian  temples,  esteeming  it 
iniurious  to  the  majesty  of  the  Deity  to  shut  him  up 
within  walls, to  whom  all  thines  are  open,  and  to  whom 
the  whole  world  should  be  teSkoaed  as  a  house  or  a 
temple. 

Cicero  thinks,*  that  in  this  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
acted  more  wisdy  than  the  Persians,  in  that  they  erect- 
ed temples  to  their  |pods  within  thaur  cities,  and  thereby 
a«si^ed  them  a  residence  in  common  with  themselves, 
which  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  people  with 
sentimeats  of  religion  and  piety.  Varro  was  not  of  the 
8am3  opinion  (St  Austin  nas  preserved  that  passage 
of  his  works  :)^*  AAer  having  observed,  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  worshipped  th^r  gods  without  statues  for 
above  170  ^ears,  he  adds,  tl^t  if  they  had  still  pre> 
served  theu  ancient  custom,  their  religion  would  have 
been  tho  purer  and  freer  fix>m  corruption :  Quod  «t  sd- 
Aac  manniseif  coaltftt  dU  olfaervareniuri  and  he  strength* 
eos  his  opinion  by  the  example  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  laws  of  Persia  suffered  no  man  to  confine  the 
motive  of  his  sacrifices  to  any  private  or  domestic  in- 
teteat  This  was  a  fine  way  of  attaching  all  private 
indJvidoais  to  the  public  flood,  bv  teaching  them  that 
they  ought  never  to  sacrinee  for  themselves  alone  but, 
for  the  king  and  the  whole  state,  wherein  ever^r  man 
was  comprehended  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  Ma^y  in  Persia,  were  the  guardians  of  all  the 
ceremom<»  ralcOing to  divine  worship;  and  it  was  to 

-  r  r  ^  ■  ■■  ■  ■ ^ . ■ 

■  2  Kings,  xxiii.  11.    Strab.  L  xv.  p.  7S2. 

*  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  215.    Am.  Mar.  I.  xxiii. 
'  Zonar.  Aimal.  vol.  ii.  *  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  191. 

*  Plot,  in  Mb.  do  Ifftd.  et  Osirid.  p.  969. 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  c,  ISl.  ^  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  JSS. 

*  Auctoriboa  Masis  Xmnces  inflaiamAiso  teinpla  Ghrn- 
CUB  dicibir,  qutid  panetibut  incbdercnt  deoa,  quibus  omnia 
debereut  esse  p«,tentia  ac  libera,  qaorumque  hie  munduj 
omnis  templum  asset  et  domus.    Cic.  1.  ii.  dt  tsgib. 

*  Melihe  GnBci  atque  nostri,  qui  at  auforenc  pietatem 
A  doos,  tiftiidrift  illoa  urbes,  quai  Doa,  iacoiere  voluorunt. 
Adfert  oaim  haac  opinio  reli^onem  utiiMn  civitatibua.    lb, 

>*  Lib.  tv.  da  Civ.  Dei,  n.  SI. 
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Ifaem  the  people  had  reeoutMi  m  older  to  be  instraeted 
therein,  and  to  know  on  what  day,  to  what  gods,  and 
after  wlmt  manner,  they  were  to  ofler  their  sacrifioee. 
As  these  Magi  were  all  of  one  tribe,  and  as  none  but 
the  son  of  a  priest  oould  pretend  to  the  honour  of  the 
priesthood,  they  kept  all  tlieir  leatning  and  knowledge, 
whether  in  religious  or  political  concerns,  to  themselves 
and  their  fammes ;  nor  was  it  lawful  for  them  to  in- 
s^ract  any  stranger  in  these  matters,  without  the  king's 
permission.  It  was  granted  in  favour  of  ThemistD- 
des,^*  and  was,  accoralng  to  Plutarch,  a  particular  dP 
iect  of  the  princess  great  Gonsiderati<m  for  him. 

This  knowledge  axul  skill  in  religious  matters  whicfa 
made  Plato  define  magic,  or  the  learning  of  the  Mag^, 
the  art  of  worshipping  the  gods  in  a  becoming  manner, 
Mr  BtfoittUvt  save  fie  Magi  great  authority  both  with 
the  pnnce  ana  people,  who  could  offer  no  sacrifioe 
without  their  presence  and  ministration. 

It  was  even  requisite  that  thekin^^*  before  he  camt 
to  the  crowiL  should  have  receivM  instruction  for  f 
certain  time  from  some  of  the  Magi,  and  have  leamee 
of  them  both  the  art  of  rogning,  and  that  of  worship- 
ping the  gods  after  a  proper  manner.  Nor  did  he  de>- 
termine  any  important  anair  of  the  state,  when  he  was 
upon  the  throne,  without  first  consulting  them ;  fot 
which  reason  Plin^r  savs^'*  that  even  in  his  time  the) 
were  looked  upon  in  ail  the  Eastern  countries  as  the 
masters  and  directors  of  princes,  and  of  those  who 
styled  themselves  the  kines  of  kings. 

Theyiwere  the  sages,  ue  philosophers,  and  men  ot 
learning,  in  Persia ;  as  the  Gymnosophists  and  Brach>- 
mans  were  amon^  the  Indians,  and  the  Druids  among 
the  Crania.  Their  great  reputation  made  people  come 
from  the  most  distant  countries  to  be  instructed i> jr  them 
in  philosophy  and  religion ;  and  we  are  assured  it  was 
from  them  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  the  principles  of 
that  doctrine,  by  whi<m  he  acquired  so  much  venera* 
tion  and  respect  among  the  Greeks,  excepting  only 
the  tenet  of  transmimtion,  which  he  learned  of  the 
Eg^^ptiana,  and  by  which  he  corrupted  and  debas  ed  the 
andent  doctrine  of  the  Magi  concerning  the  immorUd" 
ity  of  the  soul. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Zoroaster  was  the  origV" 
nal  author  and  founder  of  this  sect ;  but  authors  are 
considerably  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  '^hat  Pliny  says  upon  this  head 
may  reasonably  serve  to  reconaie  that  variety  of  opin- 
ions, ^^  as  is  very  judiciously  observed  by  Dr.  Prideaux. 
We  read  in  that  author,  that  there  were  two  persons 
named  Zoroaster,  between  whose  lives  there  might 
be  the  distance  of  600  years.  The  first  of  them  was 
the  founder  of  the  Magian  sect,  about  the  year  of  the 
wofld  2900 ;  and  the  Tatter,  who  certainly  flourished 
between  the  begixining  of  C3rru8'8  reign  in  the  East, 
and  the  end  of  I&rins*s,  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  tin 
reeCorer  and  reformer  of  it 

Throu^mnt  all  Ae  Eastern  countries,  idolatry  wae 
divided  into  two  principal  sects ;  that  of  the  Sabians^ 
who  adored  images  j  and  that  of  the  Magi,  who  wor- 
shipped fire.  The  former  of  these  sects  had  its  rise 
among  Hoe  Chaldeans,  who,  finom  their  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  and  their  particular  application  to  the  stu* 
dy  of  the  seven  phmets,  which  tney  believed  to  be  in- 
habited by  as  many  intelligences,  who  were  to  those 
orbs  what  the  soul  of  man  is  to  his  body,  were  in- 
duced to  represent  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mer 
cury,  Venus,  and  Diana^  or  ttke  Moon,  by  so  many 
imafeSj  or  statues,  in  which  they  imagined  those 'pre* 
tended  mtelligences,  or  deities,  were  as  really  present 
as  in  the  planets  themselves.  In  time,  the  number  ot 
their  gods  considerably  increased :  this  image-wor* 

**  In  Them.  p.  126. 

"  Nee  qaisquam  rexPertanim  potest  esse,  ^oi  bob  ant* 
Magoram  diaciplinam  scientiomque  percepent.  Cie^dt 
Diain.  1.  i.  n.  91 . 

**  In  tantum  fastigii  adolevit  (aiictoritas  Maaorum)  at 
hodieque  etiam  in  magna  partecentium  prwrideaii at  in 
orieote  regum  regibua  impent.    Pun.  L  zzz.  c  1* 

**  Hjau  Mat.  I.  six.  e.  1. 
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ahip  fiwn  CUdea  tpnad  Uaelf  throagjboot  all  the 
East ;  from  thence  passed  into  Egypt ;  and  at  Itogth 
came  among  the  Greeks,  who  propagated  it  through 
all  the  western  nations. 

To  this  sect  of  the  Sabians  was  diametiically  oppo- 
site that  of  the  Magi,  which  also  took  its  lise  in  the 
same  Eastern  countries.  As  the  Magi  held  images 
in  utter  abhorence,  they  worshipped  God  only  under 
the  form  of  fiie ;  looking  upon  that,  on  account  of  its 
purity,  brightness,  activity,  subtilty,  fecundity,  and 
mcomiptibiUty,  as  the  most  perfect  symbol  of  the 
Deity.  They  began  first  in  Persia^  and  there  and  in 
India  were  the  onlv  places  where  thui  sect  was  propa- 
gated, and  where  tney  have  remained  even  to  this  day.' 
Their  chief  doctrine  was,  that  there  were  two  prind- 
pies  ,*  one  the  cause  of  ail  good,  and  the  other  the  cause 
of  all  evil.  The  former  is  represented  by  light,  and  the 
other  by  darkness,  as  their  truest  symbols.  The  good 
god  they  named  Yazdan  and  Ormuzd,  and  the  evil 
fiod  Ahraman.  The  former  is  by  tiie  Gredcs  called 
Oromasdes,  and  the  latter  Arimanius.  And  there- 
fore* when  Xeizes  prayed  that  his  enemies  mi^ht 
always  resolve  to  banish  their  best  and  bmvest  citi- 
zens, as  the  Athenians  had  Thenustocles,  he  addressed 
his  prayer  to  Arimanius,  the  evil  cod  of  the  Persians, 
and  not  to  Oromasdes,  their  cooa  god. 

Concerning  these  two  gods,  they  had  this  di£^- 
ence  of  opinion ;  that  whereas  some  held  both  of  them 
to  have  been  from  all  eternity ;  others  contended  Uiat 
the  good  god  only  was  eternal^  and  the  other  was 
created.  But  they  both  agreed  m  this,  that  there  will 
be  a  continual  opposition  DetWeen  these  two,  till  the 
end  of  the  world;  that  then  the  good  god  shall  over- 
come t^e  evil  god,  and  that  from  thenceforward  each 
of  them  shaJl  have  his  peculiar  world ;  that  is,  the 
good  ^od,  his  world  with  all  the  good ;  and  the  evil 
god,  his  world,  with  all  the  wicked. 

The  second  Zoroaster,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Darius,  undertook  to  reform  some  articles  in  the  reli- 

fion  of  the  Magian  sect,  which  for  several  ages  had 
een  the  predominant  religion  of  the  Modes  and  Per- 
sians ;  but  which,  since  the  death  of  Smerdis  who 
usurped  the  throne,  and  his  chief  confederates,  and 
the  massacre  of  their  adherents  and  followers,  had 
fallen  into  great  contempt  It  is  thought  this  reformer 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Ecbatana. 
The  chief  retormation  he  made  in  the  Magian  roli- 

§ion  was,  that  whereas  before  they  had  held  as  a  fun- 
amental  tenet  the  existence  of  two  supreme  princi- 
ples ;  the  first  liffht,  which  was  the  author  of  all  good : 
and  the  other  darkness,  the  author  of  all  evil ;  and 
that  of  the  mixture  of  these  two,  as  they  were  in  a 
continual  struggle  with  each  other,  all  things  were 
made;  he  intrcMuced  a  principle  superior  to  them 
botli,  one  supreme  God,  who  created  both  light  and 
darkness ;  and  who  out  of  these  two  principles,  made 
all  other  things  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 
But,  to  avoid  making  God  the  author  oi^evil,  his 
doctrine  was,  that  there  was  one  supreme  Being, 
independent  and  self-existing  from  all  eternity :  that 
under  him  there  were  two  aneels;  one  the  angel  of 
light,  who  is  the  author  of  aU  good;  and  thp  other 
the  angel  of  darkness,  who  is  the  author  of  all  evil : 
that  these  two,  out  pf  the  mixture  of  li^t  and  dark- 
ness, made  all  things  that  are :  that  they  are  in  a  per- 
petual struggle  wiUi  each  other;  and  that  where  the 
angel  of  light  prevails,  there  good  reigns ;  and  that 
w&re  the  angel  of  darkness  prevails,  &ere  evil  takes 

I.  [Amon^  the  ancient  Magi  were  three  degrees  of  priests, 
ordinary  priests,  overseers  of  these,  and  an  archimagusi 
or  head  of  the  Magi,  who  was  held  to  be  successor  of 
Zoroaster,  and  is  termed  the  supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Magian 
faith.  These  in  the  Pehlevi  lanffuage  or  old  Persian,  were 
styled  Maffh,  i.  «.  Magus  ,  IVUibad  superintendant,  and 
Muhad  Miibadan  or  high  priest.  Hjrdf ,  Relig.  Vet.  Pers. 
chap.  xxTiu.  p.  348.  Lord,  in  his  account  of  the  Parsee 
religion,  calls  them  by  the  names  of  Daroos,  Herboods,  and 
Distecoos.  In  more  modem  times,  tlie  priests  of  the  Par- 
sees  at  Bombay  and  Sarat,  are  called  Desatxrs.l 

*  Plul.  in  Tbemist.  p.  It6.  * 


place :  that  ikn  stnig^e  shaU  coaliniM  to  llie  «ad  oc' 
the  world ;  that  then  there  shall  be  a  general  reemr- 
viotion  and  a  day  of  judgment,  wha«in  all  shall 
receive  a  just  retribution  according  to  their  wetfcs ; 
after  which  the  angel  of  darkness  and  his  disciples 
shall  §o  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  snail 
suffer  m  everiastmg  darkness  the  punishment  of  their 
evil  deeds ;  and  the  aneel  of  lignt  and  his  disciples 
shall  also  go  into  a  wond  of  their  own,  where  they 
shall  receive  in  everlasting  light  the  reward  due  unto 
their  good  deeds;  that  dter  this  they  shall  r^aain 
separate  for  ever,  and  light  and  darknesabe  no  more 
mixed  together  to  all  eternity.  And  all  this  the  remain- 
der of  that  sect,  which  still  subsist  in  Persia  and  India, 
do,  withoot  any  variation  after  so  many  ages^  still 
hold  even  to  this  day. 

It  is  needless  to  inform  the  reader,  that  almost  aH 
these  tenets,  though  altered  in  many  circumstances, 
do  in  geneml  sfree  with  the  doctnne  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  with  which  it  plainly  appran  the  two 
Zoroasters  w^e  well  acquainted,  it  being  easy  for 
both  of  them  to  hashed  an  intercourse  or  personal 
acquaintance  with  A  people  of  God :  the  first  of 
them  in  Syria,  where  the  Israelites  had  be^i  long  seU 
tied ;  the  latter  at  Babylon,  to  which  place  the  same 
people  were  carried  captive,  and  where  Zoroaster 
mi^t  have  converse  witn  Daniel  himself,  who  was  in 
very  great  power  and  credit  in  the  Persian  court. 

Another  reformation,  made  by  Zoroaster  in  the  an- 
cient Magian  religion,  was,  that  he  caused  temples  to 
be  built,  wherein  their  sacred  fire  was  carefully  and 
constantly  preserved ;  which  he  pretended  himself  to 
have  brought  down  from  heaven.  Over  this  the  priests 
kept  a  perpetual  watch  night  and  day,  to  prevent  its 
hems  extinguished. 

Whatever  relates  to  the  sect  or  reUgion  of  the  Ma 
gians,  the  reader  will  find  very  largely  and  learnedly 
treated  in  Dean  Prideaux^s  Connexion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  &c  from  whence  I  have  taken  only 
a  short  extract 

Tkeir  MarriageBf  and  the  M4mner  ^  Burying  tke  DeodL 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  religion  .of^the  Eastern 
nations,  which  is  an  article  I  thought  myself  obliged 
to  enlarge  upon,  because  I  look  upon  it  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  history,  I  shall  be  forced  to  treat  of 
their  other  customs  with  the  greater  brevity.  Anoongst 
which,  the  marriages  and  burials  are  too  material  to 
be  omitted. 

There  is  nothing  more  horrible,'  or  that  gives  us  a 
stronger  idea  of 'the  profound  darkness  into  which 
idolatry  had  plunged  mankind,  than  the  public  pn>st>- 
tution  of  women  at  Babylon,  which  was  not  only 
authorised  by  law,  but  even  commanded  by  the  re- 
hffion  of  the  country,  upon  a  certain  annual  festival, 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Venus,  under  the 
name  of  Mylitta,  whose  temple,  by  means  of  this  in- 
famous ceremony,  became  a  brothel  or  place  of  de» 
baucheiy.  This  wicked  custom  was  still  in  being,^ 
and  very  prevalent  when  the  Israelites  were  earned 
captive  to  that  criminal  city;  for  which  reason  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  thought  fit  to  caution  and  admonisb 
them  against  so  scanduous  an  abomination. 

Nor  had  the  Persians  any  better  notion  of  the  dig«- 
nity  and  sanctity  of  the  matrimonial  institution,  than 
the  Babylonians.  I  do  not  mean  only  with  reg^  to 
that  incredible  multitude  of  vrives  and  concubines,  with 
which  their  kings  filled  their  seraslios,*  and  of  which 
they  were  as  jealous  as  if  they  had  bad  but  one  wife, 
keeping  them  all  shut  up  in  separate  apartments  un- 
der a  strict  guard  of  eunuchs,  without  sufiering  them 
to  have  any  communication  with  one  another,  much 
less  with  persons  vrithout  doors.  It  strikes  one  with 
horror  to  read  how  far  they  carried  their  neglect  and 
contempt  of  the  most  common  laws  of  nature.*  Even 

*  Herod.  1.  i,  c.  199. 

*  Baroch.  vi.  4J,  4S.  •  Herod.  1.  c.  145. 

*  Philo.  Kb.  de  Special,  leg.  p.  77B.    I]^.  Laer.  a 
Proem,  p.  ft. 
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inoMt  widk  a  nrter  wui  tlloired  amongit  tibem 
their  itws,  or  «t  least  authoriaod  bj  ' 
wetended  aagea  of  Penia,  as  wa  have  teeir  in  tha 
iaOorj  of  Cambyses.  Nor  did  eren  a  father  respect 
hu  own  daughter,  or  a  mother  the  soo  of  her  own 
body.  We  read  in  Plutarch,*  that  Parysatis,  the  mo> 
ther  of  Artaxenes  Mnemoo,  who  strove  in  ail  thinns 
to  please  the  king  her  son,  perceiving  that  he  had 
oonceivod  a  violent  passion  ibr  one  of  his  own  daugb> 
ten,  called  Atossa,  was  so  far  finom  opposing  his  on- 
lawful  desire,  that  she  herself  advised  him  to  many 


may  Iw  looked  upon  as  diapiiadMl:  TlieiyffEoeffiva 
magniBcenoe  and  lozuiy ;  the  abject  subjection  and 
slaveiy  of  tha  people ;  the  bad  education  of  thor 
piinces,  which  was  the  source  of  all  their  irr^iilari« 
ties ;  and  their  want  of  faith  in  the  execution  of  their 
treaties,^  oaths,  and  engagements. 

SECTION  I.— LUXURt  AND  MAOtfinCKNCS. 

What  made  the  Persian  troops  in  Cyrus's  time  to 
be  looked  upon  as  invincible,  was  the  temperate  and 
hard  life  to  which  they  were  accustomed  from  thehr 


her,  and  make  her  his  lawful  wife,  and  laughed  at  the    infancy,  having  nothing  but  water  for  their  ordinary 


maxims  and  laws  of  the  Qreciana,  which  tausht  the 
eontiary.  For,  says  she  to  him,  carrying  her  flattery 
to  amonstrous  excess,  are  nU  you  youne^f  set  ky  Ood 
our  the  Fernansy  at  the  oniy  Imo  sad  mte  o/wktA  u 
huonAng  or  tm^ecemtag,  vtriuoiif  or  xMmu  ? 

This  detestable  custom  continued  tiU  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat,  who,  being  become  master  of 
Persia,  by  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Daiius,  made 
an  express  law  to  suppress  it  These  enonnities  may 
serve  to  teach  us  from  what  an  abyss  the  GKispd  has 
delivered  us ;  and  how  weak  a  bamer  human  wisdom 
is  of  itsdf  against  the  most  extravagant  and  abominiu> 
hieciimea. 

I  shall  finish  this  article  by  saying  a  word  or  two 
upon  their  manner  of  burying  their  dead.    It  was  not 
toe  custom  of  the  Eastern  nations,'  and  especially  of 
the  Persians,  to  erect  funeral  piles  for  the  dead,  and 
consume  their  bodies  in  the  flames.    Accoidingly*  we 
Sad  that  Cyrus,'*  when  he  was  at  the  point  or  death, 
took  care  to  charee  his  children  to  inter  his  body,  and 
to  restore  it  to  &e  earth ;  that  is  the  expression  he 
makes  use  of;  by  which  he  seems  to  declare,  that  he 
looked  upon  the  earth  as  the  oiiginal  parent,  from 
whence  he  sprung,  and  to  which  he  ought  to  return. 
And  when  Cambyses  had  offered  a  thousand  indieni- 
ties  to  the  dead  twdy  of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,*  he 
thought  he  eiowneo  all  by  causing  it  to  be  burnt, 
which  was  equally  contrary  to  the  f^ptian  and  Per- 
sian manner  of  treating  the  dead.    It  was  the  custom 
of  the  latter  to  wrap  up  their  dead  in  wax,'  in  order  to 
keep  them  the  longer  from  corruption. 

I  thonsht  proper  to  give  a  niUer  account  in  this 
place  of  2ie  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians, 
because  the  history  of  that  people  will  take  up  a  great 
part  of  this  work,  and  because  I  shall  say  no  more  on 
that  subject  in  the  sequeL  The  treatise  of  Barnabas 
Brisson,^  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  upon 
the  government  of  the  Persians,  has  been  of  great  use 
to  me.  Such  collections  as  these,  when  the^  are  made 
by  able  hands,  save  a  writer  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and 
famish  him  vnth  erudite  observations,  wnich  coat 
him  little,  and  yet  often  do  him  great  honour* 


ARTICLE  V. 

rax  CAU8K8  OF  THE  DECI.XKSIOK  OF  TRX  PBaSlAH 
SMPUB,  AND  OF  THB  CHANGS  THAT  HAPPENED  IN 
THEIK  MANN  BBS. 

When  we  compare  the  Persians,  as  they  were  before 
Cyrus  and  during  his  reign,  witii  what  they  were 
anerwarda  in  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  we  can 
hardly  believe  they  were  the  same  people ;  and  we 
see  a  sensible  illustration  of  this  truth,  that  the  declen- 
sion of  manners  in  any  state  is  always  attended  with 
that  of  enapiro  and  dominion. 

Among  manv  other  causes  that  brought  about  the 
dedenuoQ  of  toe  Persian  empire,  the  four  following 


'  lo  Artaz.  jt.  10S3. 

*  Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  16.  •  Cyrop.  I.  viii.  p.  tS6. 

*  Ac  mihi  quidem  antiquissimum  sepultune  genus  id 
foisse  videtnr,  quo  apudXepophontem  Cyras  utitur.  Red- 
dimr  enim  terras  corpus,  et  its  loeatam  ae  sitinn  quasi  ope- 
ruiMato  matris  obdociCar.     Cte.  lib.  ii.  ds  teg.  n.  66. 

*  Herod,  liii.  e.  16. 

*  Condiant  Ks^ptiiflaortuos,et  eos  doini  snvaat:  Pers0 
jam  cer&  circaiaritoB  condiuDt  ut  avkm  maximft  pemmne- 
aat  diutaraa  corpora.     Cic,  TWm/.  ^ubsI.  lib.  L  a.  108. 
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drink,  bread  and  roots  Tor  their  food,  the  ground,  or 
something  as  hard,  to  lie  upon,  inuring  themselves  to 
the  most  painful  exercises  and  labours,  and  esteeming 
the  greatest  dangers  as  nothing.    Tha  temperature 
of  the  country  where  they  were  bom,  which  was  rough, 
mountainous,  and  woody,  might  somewhat  contribnte 
to  their  hardiness;  for  whidi  reason  Cyrus  would 
never  consent  to  the  project  of  transnlantin^  them 
into  a  more  mild  and  agreeable  climate.*    The  excel- 
lent education  bestowed  upon  the  ancient  Persians,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  a  sufficient  account,  and 
which  was  not  left  to  the  humours  and  caprice  ol 
parents,  but  was  subject  to  the  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  magistrates,  and  regulated  upon  princi- 
ples of  the  public  good;   this  excellent  education 
prepared  them  for  observing,  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times,  a  most  exact  and  severe  discipline.    Add  to 
thi^  the  influence  of  the  prince's  example,  who  made 
it  hu  ambition  to  surpass  all  his  subjects  in  regularit}^ 
was  the  most  abstemious  and  sober  in  Ids  manner  or 
life,  the  plainest  in  his  dress,  the  most  inured  and 
accustomed  to  hardships  and  fatigues,  as'^well  as  the 
bravest  and  most  intrepid  in  the  time  of  action.  What 
might  not  be  expected  from  soldiers  so  formed  and  so 
trained  up?  By  them  therefore  we  find  Cyrus  con- 
quered a  great  part  of  the  world. 

After  lUl  his  victories  he  continu<ed  to  exhort  hia 
army  and  people  not'to  degenerate  from  their  ancient 
virtue,  that  they  mi^t  not  eclipse  the  glory  they  had 
actquired,  but  carefully  preserve  that  simplicity,  so* 
briety,  temperance,  and  love  of  labour,  which  were 
the  means  by  which  they  had  obtained  it  But  I  do  not 
know,  whether  Cyrus  himself  did  not  at  that  very 
time  sow  the  first  seeds  of  that  luxury,  which  soon 
overspread  and  corrupted  the  whole  nation.  In  that 
august  ceremonv,  which  we  have  already  described  at 
large,  and  on  which  he  first  showed  hhnself  in  pablif; 
to  his  new-conquered  subjects,  he  thought  proper,  in 
order  to  heighten  the  splendour  ofhis  regal  mgnity,  to 
make  a  pompous  display  of  all  the  magnificence  and 
show,  tluit  was  best  calculated  to  dazzle  &e  eyes  of 
the  people.  Among  other  tlungs  he  chaiiged  his  own 
apparel,  as  also  that  of  his  officers,  givmg  them  all 
CTjments  made  alter  the  fashbn  of  the  Medcs,  richly 
shining  with  gold  and  purple,  instead  of  their  Persian 
clothes,  which  were  very  plain  and  simple. 

^  This  prince  seemed  to  forget  how  much  ttie  eonta« 
gious  example  of  a  court,  the  natural  inclmation  all 
men  have  to  value  and  esteem  what  pleases  ^e  eye 
and  makes  a  fine  show,  the  anxiety  they  have  to  dm- 
tin^sh  themselves  above  others  by  a  false  merit, 
easily  attained  in  proportion  to  the  defrreea  of  wealth 
and  vanity  a  man  has  above  tus  neighbours;  he  fbr^oC 
how  capable  all  this  together  was  of  corrupting  the 
purity  of  ancient  nrnnners,  and  of  introducing  by 
degrees  a  general,  predominant  taste  for  extravagance 
and  luxury. 

This  luxury  and  extravagance  rose  in  trnie  to  snch 
an  excess,  as  was  little  better  than  downright  mad- 
ness.* The  prince  carried  aff  his  wives  along  with 
him  to  the  wars ; ,  and  with  what  an  equipage  such  a 
troop  must  be  attended,  is  easy  to  judge.  All  lus 
generals  and  officers  followed,  nis  example,  each  in 
proportion  to  his  rank  and  ability.  Their  pretext  for 
so  ooing  waSj  that  the  sight  of  what  tibey  neld  roost 
dear  and  preetoiisiD  the  irorld,  would  eoceiiragetfaem 
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lofi^fiMitlwgfwtarrBMlutioa;  but  the  true 
Mm  WM  tiM  love  of  plMisare,  bT  which  they  went 
ovefcome  «ul  emUvM,  before  thqr  came  to  engege 
with  the  enemy. 

Another  hmence  of  their  (oily  wee,  tfaet  eren  in  the 
tnny  they  canied  their  iuzury  end  extimvegence  with 
leapect  to  their  tentk  chaiiotai  end  tablea,  to  a  greater 
ezceea,  if  poseible,  than  they  did  in  their  cttiee.  The 
moet  exquisite  meats,*  the  rarest  birds,  and  the  cost- 
liest dainties,  must  needs  be  found  for  the  prince  in 
what  part  of  the  world  soerer  he  was  encamped. 
They  nad  their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  without  num'> 
ber ;  instruments  of  luzurv,*  says  a  certain  historian, 
not  of  victory,  proper  to  allure  and  enrich  an  enemy, 
but  not  to  repel  or  defeat  him. 

I  do  not  se^  what  reason  Cyrus  could  have  for  chang- 
fog  his  conduct  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  It  must 
be  owned,  bdeed,  that  the  station  of  kin^  requires  a 
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suitable  grandeur  and  magnificence,  wmch  may  on 
certain  occasions  be  carried  even  to  a  degree  of  pomp 
and  splendour.  But  princes,  possessed  of  a  real  and 
solid  merit,  have  a  thousand  ways  of  compensating 
what  they  seem  to  lose  by  retrenching  some  part  oT 
their  outward  state  and  magnificence.  Cyrus  nimself 
had  found  by  ejmerience,  &i  a  king  is  more  sure  of 
gaining  respect  from  his  people  b^  tne  wisdom  of  his 
conduct  than  by  the  ereatness  ot  his  expenses;  and 
that  affection  and  confidence  produce  a  closer  attach^ 
ment  to  his  person  than  a  vain  admiration  of  unne- 
cessary pomp  and  grandeur.  Be  this  at  will,  Cyrus's 
last  example  became  very  contagious.  A  taste  for 
pomp  and  expense  first  prevailed  at  court,  then  spread 
itselr  into  the  cities  and  provinces,  and  in  a  little  time 
infected  the  whole  nation,  and  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  ruin  of  that  empire,  which  he  lumself 
Lad  founded. 

What  is  here  said  of  the  fiital  effects  of  luxury,  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Persian  empire.  The  most  judi- 
cious historians,  the  most  learned  philosophetB,  and 
theprofoundest  politicians,  all  lay  it  aoWn  as  a  certain, 
indisputable  maxim,  that  whenever  luxury  prevails,  it 
never  fails  to  destroy  the  most  flourishing  states  and 
kingdoms ;  and  the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  all  na- 
tions, does  but  too  clearly  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
this  maxim. 

What  then  is  that  subtle,  secret  poison,  that  thus 
lurks  under  the  pomp  of  luxury  and  the  charms  of 
|4easure,  and  is  capable  of  enervating  at  the  same 
time  both  the  whole  strength  of  the  body,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  mind  7  It  is  not  very  diflicult  to  compre- 
hend why  it  has  this  terrible  eflect  When  men  are 
accustomed  to  a  soft  and  voluptuous  life,  can  they  be 
very  fit  for  undergoing  the  fatigues  and  hardsUpe  of 
war  ?  Are  they  qualified  for  sumrinf  the  rigour  df  the 
season  ;  for  enduring  hunger  and  thirst ;  tor  passing 
whole  nights  without  sleep  upon  occasion ;  for  going 
through  continual  exercise  and  action ;  for  facin ^  dan- 
ger and  despisin  V  death  7  The  natural  effect  of  voluptu- 
ousness and  delicacy,  which  are  the  inseparable  com- 
panions of  luxury,  is  to  render  men  subject  to  a  multi- 
lude  of  fidse  wants  and  neccssitiee,  to  make  their  hap- 
piness depend  upon  a  thousand  trifling  conveniences 
and  supemuities,  which  they  can  no  longer  be  without, 
and  to  give  them  an  unreasonable  fondness  for  life,  on 
account  of  a  thousand  sectet  ties  and  engag^ements 
that  endear  it  to  them,  and  which  by  stifling  m  them 
the  great  motives  of  glory,  of  zeal  for  their  orince, 
and  love  for  their  country,  render  them  fearful  and 
cowardly,  and  hinder  them  from  exposing  tiiemselves 
to  dangers,  which  may  in  a  moment  deprive  them  of 
all  those  things  wherem  they  place  their  felicity. 

SECTION  n. — THE  ABJECT  SUBMISSIOlf  AKD  BLAVERT 

or  THE  PEBSIAN8. 

Ws  are  told  by  Plato,  that  this  was  one  of  the 

*  Seoee.  I.  iii.  de  Irft,  c.  90. 

'  Non  baUi  sed  luxurHS  tppara|tnm*-Aeiem  Persanmi 
anro  parpuriqoe  fnlgentam  mtaeri  jub^st  ^Alexaadwr, 
TBnBdam,  bob  anaa  gMtaatam.    $.  CirL 


ewneaqf  Ihedecteiidoaof  tiiftPeniiiKBipiwi.  And 
indeed  what  ooatribules  aaoet  to  the  presaratioa  of 
states^  and  renders  their  arms  victorious^  m  not  the 
number,  but  the  vigour  and  courage  of  their  armiea; 
and  as  it  was  findy  said  by  one  of  the  ancieots;' 
frvm  tht  isy  a  man  Imeih  hit  Ukettg^  he  huOh  one  k^f 
of  Um  muimi  vktm.  He  is  no  longer  ooncertied  fiv 
ttie  prosperity  of  the  state,  to  whidi  he  looks  apso 
faimaislf  as  an  alien :  and  bavins  loit  the  piiuapa] 
motives  of  his  attarnmsnt  to  it,  ne  becomsB  indimi^ 
ent  to  the  suooess  of  public  aflairs,  to  the  gloty  or 
welfare  of  bis  country,  in  which  his  drcuiiieCances 
allow  him  to  claim  no  share,  and  by  which  his  own 
private  cobdition  is  not  alureid  or  improved.  It  may 
truly  be  said  that  the  reign  of  Cyrus  was  a  rsi^  of 
of  liberty.  That  prince  never  acted  in  an  arbitfaiy 
manner ;  nor  did  he  tlunk,  that  a  despotic  power  was 
worthy  of  a  king ;  or  that  then  was  any  gteat  gloiy 
in  nibng  an  empire  of  slaves.  His  tent  was  always 
open ;  and  fVee  access  was  allowed  to  every  one  that 
desired  to  speak  to  him.  He  did  not  live  retired,  but 
was  visible,  aoceasible,  and  aflfable  to  all ;  heard  their 
complaints,  and  with  his  own  eyes  obeerred  and 
rewaided  merit )  invited  to  his  table  not  only  the  gsne- 
rals  of  his  army,  not  only  the  principal  officers,  but 
even  subalterns,  and  sofloelimes  whole  companies  of 
Soldiers.  The  simplicity  and  firugpdity  of  ma  table 
made  him  capable  of  giving  such  entertainmeots  fi«- 
quently.^  His  aim  was  to  animate  his  officers  and 
soldiers,  to  inspire  them  with  couraoe  and  resolutioii» 


to  attach  them  to  his  person  rather  than  to  bis  dignityl 
and  to  make  them  warmly  espouse  his  gloiy,  and  s^ 
more  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  Thia 
is  what  may  truly  be  called  the  art  of  governing  and 
commanding. 

In  reading  Xenof^n,  we  observe  with  pleaanrs^ 
not  only  those  fine  turns  of  wit,  that  justness  and  inge- 
nuity in  their  answers  and  repartees,  that  delioary  in 
jesting  and  raillery ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  aanable 
checrluiness  and  i^yety  which  enhVened  their  enter- 
tainments,  from  which  all  pomp  and  luxury  wve 
banished,  and  in  which  the  prinapel  seaBoning  was  a 
decent  and  becoming  frsedom,  that  prevented  all  con- 
straint, and  a  kind  of  familiari^  which  was  so  &r 
from  leesentns  their  respect  for  ttie  prince,  that  it  gave 
such  a  life  and  spirit  to  it,  as  nothin^r  but  a  real  afleo- 
tion  and  tenderness  could  produce.  I  may  ventnie  to 
say,  that  by  such  a  conduct  as  this  a  prince  doubiee 
and  trebles  bis  army  at  a  small  expense.  Thirty  thou- 
sand men  of  this  sort  are  preferable  to  milbons  of 
such  slaves  as  these  veiy  PersianB  became  afterwaide. 
In  time  of  action,  on  a  dedsive  day  of  battle,  this 
truth  is  most  evident,  and  the  prinoe  ie  more  BensiMo 
of  it  than  any  body  else.  At  the  battle  of  Thymbn* 
when  Cvrus*s  horse  fell  under  him,  Xeoophon  takes 
notice  of  what  importance  it  is  to  a  commander  to  be 
loved  by  his  soldiers.  The  danger  of  the  kin^s  per- 
son became  the  danger  of  the  army ;  and  his  tniops 
on  that  occasion  gave  incredible  prooft  of  their  coo- 
rage  and  bravery. 

Things  were  not  carried  on  in  the  same  manner, 
under  the  greatest  part  of  his  successors.    Their  onl  j 
care  was  to  support  the  pomp  of  sovereignty.    I  must 
confess,  their  outward  ornaments  and  enaigna  of  ror- 
alty  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  that  end.    A  purple 
robe  richly  embroidered,  and  hanging  down  to  thev 
feet,  a  tiara,  worn  upright  on  their  heads,  and  encir- 
cled by  a  superb  diadem,  a  gdlden  sceptre  in  tiwv 
hands,  a  maonificent  throne,  a  numerous  and  splendid 
court,  a  multitude  of  officers  and  guards  ;  these  things 
must  needs  conduce  to  hei^ten  Uie  splendour  of  loy* 
aity ;  but  all  this,  when  this  is  all,  is  of  little  or  no  vm- 
lue.  What  is  the  king  in  reality,  who  loees  all  has  merit 
and  his  dignity  when  he  puta  off  his  ornaments  ? 

Some  of  the  Eastern  kings  cohceiving  thai  tHey 
should  thereby  procure  the  greater  reverence  to  tKett 

>  Horn.  Odyas.  P.  t.  M5L.  " 

*  Tantas  vires  babet  ftogalitas  Piineipis,  u(  tot . 
diis, tot erogationibus sola swiiriat.    PSm^i^J^m^, 
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fmrntf  gOMiiQy  kfpl  tlMmi^hrM  alnit  im  in  thw 

DftlMei,  ind  laldom  soowed  thcmselvaB  to  their  mib- 

leeti.   We  have  idi«adv  teen  thet  IM|)OGee,  the  first 

kJQg  of  the  Medee,  at  nia  aueceiaion  to  the  thione, 

iatrDdiioed  thia  polioy,  which  afterwarda  became  very 

eommoa  in  all  the  Eaatera  countriea.    But  it  is  a 

great  mistake,  to  unazioe  that  a  prince  cannot  descend 

utMB  his  grandeur,  bj  a  sort  of  familiarity,  without 

debasing  or  lessening  his  greatness.    Artazerzea  did 

not  thiok  so;   and  Plutarch  observes,'  that   that 

prince,  and  queen  Statira,  his  wife,  took  a  pleasure  in 

Dcaoe  tisible  end  of  easy  accesa  to  their  people; 

andby  so  doing  were  but  the  more  respected. 

Among*  the  Persians  no  subject  wnatsoever  was 

allowed  to  appear  in  the  kin^s  nresence  without 

Mostrating  himself  before  him ;  and  this  law,  which 

Ke»eca  with  good  reason  calls  a  Persian  alavery,* 

Penktm  MtrviMtm,  extended  also  to  foreigners.    We 

shoJl  find  afterwards,  that  several  Grecians  refused 

to  comply  with  it,  looking  upon  such  a  ceremony  as 

deiogatorv  to  men  bom  and  bred  in  the  bosom  of 

faherty.    Some  of  them,  less  scrupulous,  did  submit 

to  it,  but  not  without  ^reat  reluctance;  and  we  are 

toid,  that  one  of  them,  m  order  to  cover  the  shame  of 

inch  a  servile  prostration,  purposely  let  fall  his  ring 

when  he  came  near  the  kin^'  tluit  he  might  have 

occasion  to  bend  his  body  on  another  account    But 

It  would  have  been  criminal  for  any  of  the  natives  of 

the  conntry  to  hesitate  or  deUberate  about  a  homage, 

which  the  Ungp  encted  fimm  them  with  the  utmost 

Dgour. 

What  the  Scripture  lelates  of  two  sovereigns,^ 
whereof  the  one  commanded  all  his  subjects  on  pam 
of  destth,  to  prostrate  themselves  before  his  ima^e ; 
and  the  other  under  the  same  penalty  suspended  all 
acts  of  religion,  with  regard  to  all  the  gods  in  pne- 
ral,  except  to  himself  sfone ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  read  V  and  blind  obedience  of  the  whole  dty  of 
Babylon,  who  ran  altogether  on  the  first  sioiai  to 
bend  the  knee  before  the  idol,  and  to  invoke  the  idng 
exclusively  of  all  the  powers  of  heaven :  all  this  shows 
to  what  an  extravagant  excess  the  Eastern  kings 
carried  their  pride,  and  the  people  their  flattery  and 
servitude. 

So  great  was  the  distance  between  the  Persian 
king  and  his  sulijectB,  that  the  latter,  of  what  rank 
or  quality  soever,  whether  satrnpn  governors,  near 
relations,  or  even  brothers  to  the  king,  were  looked 
upon  only  as  slaves ;  whereas  the  king  himself  was 
always  considered,  not  only  as  their  soverei^  lord 
and  absolute  master,  but  as  a  kind  of  divinity.  In 
a  word,'  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Asiatic  na^ 
tions,  and  of  the  Persians  more  particularly  than  any 
other,  was  servitude  and  alavery ;  which  made  Cicero 
say,*  that  the  despotic  power  which  some  were  en- 
deavouring to  establish  m  the  Roman  oommonwealth, 
was  an  insnpportable  yoke^  not  only  to  a  Roman,  but 
even  to  a  Peraian. 

It  was  therefore  this  arroeant  haughtiness  of  the 
princes  on  one  hand,  and  tne  abject  submisooh  of 
the  peofde  on  the  other,  which  acoordins  to  Plato,^ 
were  the  principal  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Perrian 
empire,  by  dissolving  all  the  ties  wherewith  a  kin^  is 
united  to  hts  sabjects,  and  the  subjects  to  their  kmg. 
Sndi  a  baashtmess  extinguishes  all  afibetion  and 
humanity  in  ttie  former ;  aiul  such  an  abject  state  of 
alavery  leaTes  the  people  neither  courage,  seal,  nor 
mtitode.  The  Persian  kings  governed  only  by 
ureats  and  menaees,  and  the  subjects  neither  obeyed 
nor  marched,  but  with  unwillingness  and  reluctance. 
This  is  the  idea  Xerxes  himself  gives  us  of  them  in 
Herodotus,  where  that  prince  is  represttited  as  won- 
dering how  the  Orecians,  who  were  a  free  people, 

*  Tn  Artax.  p.  lOlS. 

'  Lib.  iii.  do  Benef.  c.  It,  et  Hb.  iiL  de  IM,  e.  17. 

■  ^lian.  L  i.  Var.  Histor.  oas.  xxi.  .    ^        . 

"*  NebncfaadiMszar,  Dan.  iiL    Darius  the  Made,  Dan.  n. 

*  Pint,  in  Apophth.  p.  SIS.  .    . 

*  Lihb^  Kpist  ad  Attie.       *  Lib^iii.  de  Leg.  p. 697. 


Qoqld  go  to  btttk  wiUi  a  good  will  and  inrBnstJon. 
How  oould  any  thing  girsat  or  noble  be  expeoted 
fiom  men,  so  disfariteid  and  depressed  by  habitual 
slavery  as  the  Persians  were,  ana  reduced  to  such  an 
abject  servitude ;  which,  to  use  the  woids  of  Loogi- 
nus*  is  a  kind  of  imprisonment,  wherein  a  man's 
soul  may  be  said  in  some  sort  to  grow  little  and  coi^ 
tracted. 

I  am  unwillng  to  ssy  it;  but  I  do  not  know, 
whether  the  great  Cyrus  himself  did  not  contribute  to 
introduce  among  the  Persians  both  that  extravagant 
pride  in  their  kings,  and  that  abject  submission  and 
flattery  in  the  people.  It  was  in  that  pompous  cer^ 
mony,  which  1  have  several  times  menuoned,  that 
the  Persians,  (till  then  very  jealous  of  their  liberlj. 
and  ver^r  fiur  from  being  inclined  to  make  a  shameful 
prostitution  of  it  by  anv  mean  behaviour  or  servile 
compliaiices)  first  bent  the  knee  before  their  piino*, 
and  stooped  to  a  posture  of  adbration.  Nor  was  this 
an  eflect  of  chance ;  for  Xenophon  intimates  cleariy 
erK>ugh,  that  Cyrus.*  who  desued  to  have  that  hom- 
age paid  to  him,  had  appointed  persons  on  purpose  to 
b^gin  it;  whose  example  was  accordingly  followed 
by  the  multitude.  In  these  little  tricks  and  strata- 
gems, we  no  longer  discern  that  noblen«»  and  great- 
ness of  soul  which  hsd  ever  been  conspicuous  in  thai 
prince  till  this  occasion :  and  I  should  be  apt  to  think, 
that  being  arrived  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  glory  and 
power,  he  could  no  looAer  resist  those  violent  attacks 
wherewith  posterity  is  uways  assaultinc  even  the  beet 
of  princes,  iecunida.rei  tapUntktm  mdmaafatigmU  ;*^  and 
that  at  last  pride  and  vanity,  which  are  almost  insepa^ 
rable  firom  sovereign  power,  forced  him,  and  in  a  man* 
per  tore  him,  firom  kimself  and  his  own  nsturally  good 
inclinations;  Vi  iontiiMtUmiM  convuimf  tt  muUihu,^*^ 

SECTION  IIL — TBB  WRONO  EDUCATION  OV  THSm 
PRINCES  ANOTHER  CAUSE  OF  THE  DECLENSION  OW 
THE   PERSIAN    EMPIRE. 

It  is  Plato  still,^*  the  prince  of  philosophers,  who 
makee  this  reflection ;  and  we  shall  find,  if  we  nar- 
rowly examine  the  fact  in  question,  how  solid  and 
judicious  it  is,  and  how  inexcusable  Cyrus's  conduct 
was  in  this  respecL 

Never  had  any  man  more  reason  than  Cyrus  to  be 
sensible  how  highly  necessanr  a  good  education  is  to 
a  young  prince.  He  knew  tne  whole  value  of  it  with 
regard  to  himself,  and  had  found  all  the  advantages 
ofit  by  his  own  experience.  What  he  moat  earnestly 
recommended  to  his  officers,**  m  that  fine  discourse 
which  he  made  to  them  after  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
in  order  to  exhort  them  to  maintain  toe  glory  and 
reputotion  they  had  acquired,  was  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  same  manner  as  they  knew  they  were 
educated  in  Persia,  and  to  preserve  themselves  in  the 
practice  of  the  same  manners  as  were  observed  there. 

Would  one  believe,  that  a  prince,  who  eppke  and 
thou^t  in  this  manner,  could  ever  nave  entirely  ne- 
glected the  education  of  his  own  children  7  Yet  this  is 
what  happened  to  Cynn.  Forgetting  that  he  was  a 
&ther,  ana  employing  himself  wholly  about  bis  con- 
quests, he  left  that  care  entirely  to  women,  that  is, 
to  princesses,  brought  up  in  a  country  where  pomp, 
luxury,  and  voluptuousness  r&gaed  in  the  highest 
degree ;  for  the  queen,  his  wife  was  of  Media.  And 
in  the  same  taste  and  manner  were  the  two  young 
princes.  Cambyses  and  Smerdis,  educated.  ^  Nothing 
they  awced  was  ever  refiised  them :  all  th«r  desires 
were  anticipated.  The  great  maxim  was,  that  their 
attendante  should  cross  uiem  in  nothing  never  con- 
tradict them,  nor  ever  make  use  of  reproofs  or  remon* 
strances  with  them.  No  one  opened  his  mouth  in 
their  presence,  but  to  praise  and  commend  what  they 
said  and  did.  Every  one  cring^  and  stocmed  and 
bent  the  knee  before  them;  and  it  was  thought  essen- 


•Cap.xxw.  •  Cyfop.  L  viii.  p.  MS.  "  fiallaBl 
>^Tacii.Aanal.l.vi.c48.  '  .  ^  ,  .,  .^ 
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tkl  to  tbdr  graatnew  t»  |»Iae6  an  infinite  distance 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  if  they  had 
been  of  a  difierent  apeciee  fi^m  them.  It  ie  Plato  that 
infbnns  us  of  all  these  paiticulars;  for  Xenophon, 
probablj  to  spare  his  here,  says  not  one  word  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  princes  were  brought  np, 
though  he  gi^es  us  so  ample  an  account  of  the  educa- 
tion of  their  father. 

What  surprises  me  the  most  is,  that  Cyrus  did 
not,  at  least,  take  them  along  with  him  in  his  last 
campaigns,  in  order  to  draw  them  out  of  that  soft  and 
•efibminatecouraeof  life,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
wt  of  war ;  for  they  must  needs  have  been  of  suf&eient 
years  .*  but  peihaps  the  women  opposed  his  design, 
and  oveituled  him. 

^  Whatever  the  obstacle  was,  the  e^Bxi  of  the  edocft- 
tion  of  these  princes  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
•from  it  Cambyses  came  out  of  that  school  what  he 
is  represented  m  history,  an  obstinate  and  self-oon- 
oeited' prince,  full  of  arrogance  and  vanity,  abandoned 
to  the  most  scandalous  excess  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery,  cruel  and  inhuman^  even  to  the  causing 
<if  his  own  brother  to  be  muidered  in  consequence  of 
«  dream ;  in  a  word,  a  furious  frantic  madman,  who 
by  his  ill  conduct  brought 'the  empire  to  the  brink  of 
destruction. 

His  father,  says  Plato,  left  him  at  his  death  vast 
provinces,  immense  riches,  with  innumerable  forces 
by  sea  and  land:  but  he  had  not  given  him  the 
means  of  preserving  them,  by  teaching  him  the  right 
use  of  such  power. 

This  philosopher  makes  the  same  reflections  with 
tegard  to  Darius  and  Xerxes.  The  former  not  being 
the  son  of  a  king,  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the 
same  efleminato  manner  as  princes  were ;  but  ascend- 
ed the  throne  with  a  long  habit  of  industry,  great  tem- 
per and  moderation,  a  courage  little  inierior  'to  that 
of  Cyrus,  by  which  he  added  to  the  empire  almost  as 
many  provinces  as  the  other  had  conquered.  Eut  he 
was  no  batter  a  father  than  he,  and  reaped  no  benefit 
fit)m  the  ftult  of  his  predecessor  in  nedeeting  the 
education  of  his  children.  Aocordina;iy,  his  son 
Xerxes  was  little  better  than  a  second  Cambysea. 

From  all  this,  Plato,  after  having  shown  what 
numberless  rocks  and  quicksands,  almost  unavoida- 
ble, lie  in  the  way  of  persons  brad  in  the  arms  ef 
weal^  and  sreatness,  concludes,  that  one  principal 
cause  of  the  aeclension  and  ruin  of  the  Persian  empire 
was  the  bad  education  of  their  princes;  because 
those  firat  examples  had  an  influence  upon,  and  became 
ft  kind  of  rule  to,  all  their  successora,  under  whom 
every  thing  still  degenerated  more  and  more,  till  at 
last  their  luxury  exceeded  all  bounds  and  restraints. 

SECTION  iy.-*THBni    breach* of   faith    amo 
WANT  OF  smcniTT. 

Wc  are  informed  by  Xenophon,*  that  one  of  the 
eausesboth  of  the  great  corruption  ofmannen  among 
the  Pereians,  and  of  the  destruction  of  their  empire, 
was  the  want  of  public  faith.  Formerly,  says  he,  the 
\m^,  and  those  tnat  governed  under  mm,  thou^t  it 
an  mdispensable  duty  to  keep  their  word,  and  inviola- 
bly to  observe  all  treaties  into  which  thay  had  entered, 
with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath ;  and  tliat  even  with 
respect  to  those  that  had  rendered  themselves  most 
.unworthy  of  such  treatment,  through  their  perfidious- 
iiess  and  insincerity ;  a*id  it  was  by  this  sound  policy 
And  prudent  conduct,  that  they  gained  the  ahselute 
(Copfidence,  both  of  their  own  subjects,  and  of  all 
their  neighboura  and  allies.  This  is  a  very  ^;reat 
.encomium  given  by  the  historian  to  the  Persians, 
which  undoubtedly  belongs  chiefly  to  the  reisn  of  the 
^at  Cyrus ;  though  Xenophon  applies  it  likewise  to 
StaX  of  tne  y6unger  Cyrus,'  whose  grand  maxim  was, 
AS  he  tells  us,  never  to  violate  his  faith  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  with  regard  either  to  any  word 

Hyxpp.  Iviilp.^^     * De E^. Oyr^ L L p. S$7, 


he  had  nven,  any  pronuse  made,  or  any  treaty  he  had 
conduoed.  These  princes  haa  a  just  idea  of  the 
regal  dignity,  and  ri^kitly  judged,  that,  if  probity  and 
truth  were  banished  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  they 
ou|^ht  to  find  a  sanctuary  in  the  heart  of  a  king ;  who, 
bem^  the  bond  and  centre,  as  it  were,  of  society, 
shomd  also  be  the  protector  and  avenger  of  faith 
engaged ;  which  is  tne  very  foundation  whereon  the 
other  depends. 

Such  sentimente  as  these,  so  noble  and  so  worthy 
of  persons  bom  for  government,  did  not  last  long. 
A  lalse  prudence,  and  a  spurious  artificial  policy, 
soon  succeeded  in  their  place.  Instead  of  faitn, 
probity,  and  true  merit,  says  Xenophon,*  which 
heretofore  the  prince  used  to  cherish  and  distinguish, 
all  the  chief  oflicers  of  the  court  began  to  be  filled 
with  those  pretended  zealous  servants  of  the  king, 
who  sacrificed  eveir  thing  to  his  humour  and  suppos- 
ed intereste ;  who  hold  it  as  a  maxim,^  that  fiUsehood 
and  deceit,  perfidiousness  and  perjury,  if  boldly  and 
artfully  put  in  practice,  are  the  shortest  and  surest 
expediente  to  give  success  to  his  enterprises  and  de- 
si^s ;  who  lomL  upon  a  scrupulous  adherence  in  a 
pnnce  to  his  word,  and  to  the  engagements  into 
which  he  has  entered,  as  an  effect  cf  pusillanimity^ 
incapacity,  and  want  of  understanding;  and  whose 
opinion,  m  short,  is,  that  a  man  is  unqualified  for  gov- 
ernment, if  he  does  not  prefer  consideretions  of  state, 
before  the  exact  observation  of  treaties,  though  con- 
cluded in  never  so  solemn  and  aacred  a  manner. 

The  Asiatic  nations,  continues  Xenophon^  soon 
imitated  their  prince,  who  became  theff  example 
and  instructor  in  double-dealing  and  treachery. 
They  soon  gave  themselves  up  to  violence,  injustice, 
and  impiety :  and  fix>m  thence  proceeeds  that  strange 
alteration  and  difierence  we  find  in  their  manners,  as 
also  the  contempt  they  concdved  for  their  sovereigns, 
which  is  both  the  natural  conse<]uence  and  usual  pu- 
nishment of  the  little  regard  princes  pay  to  the  most 
sacred  and  awful  solemnities  of  religion. 

Surely  the  oath  by  which  treaties  are  sealed  and 
ratified,  and  the  Deity  invoked  not  only  as  present, 
but  as  guarantee  of  the  conditions  stipulated,  is  a  most 
sacred  and  auffust  ceremony,  very  proper  for  the  sub- 
jecting of  earuly  princes  to  the  supreme  Jud^  of 
heaven  and  eaith,  who  alone  is  qualified  to  jod^ 
them ;  and  for  the  keeping  of  all  human  majesty  withm 
the  bounds  of  ite  duty,  by  makins  it  appear  before  the 
majesty  of  God,  in  respect  of  wmch  it  is  as  nothing. 
Now,  if  princes  will  teach  their  people  not  to  stand  m 
fear  of  the  Supreme  Being,  how  shall  they  be  able  to 
secure  their  respect  ana  reverence  to  themselves? 
When  once  that  fear  comes  to  be  extinguished  in  the 
subjects  as  well  as  in  the  prince,  what  will  become  of 
fiddity  and  obedience,  and  on  what  foundation  will 
the  tmt>ne  be  estabUshed  7  Cyrus  had  eood  reason  to 
say,*  that  he  looked  upon  none  as  good  servanto  and 
faithful  subjecto,  but  such  as  had  a  sense  of  reUeion, 
and  a  reverence  for  the  Deity :  nor  is  it  at  all  astonish- 
ing that  the  contempt  which  an  impious  prince  who 
has  no  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  shows  of  God 
and  religion,  should  ahake  the  very  foundations  of  the 
firmest  and  best  established  empirea,  and  sooner  or 
later  occasion  their  utter  destruction.    Kinca,  saya 
Phitarch,*  when  any  revolution  happens  in  their  do- 
minions, are  apt  to  complain  bitterly  of  their  subjects* 
unfaithfulness  and  dislo^ty:    but  they   do  them 
wrong ;  and  forget  that  it  was  themselves  who  g^^e 
them  the  fint  lessons  of  tfieir  disloyalty,  by  showing 
iw  regard  to  justice  and  fidelity,  which  on  all  occm* 
sions  they  sacrificed  without  sen^e  to  their  own  p«r 
ticular  interests. 

*  Cyrop.  1.  viii  p.  239. 

Aif  Jmc  i»i  r«9  rnopKth  re,  iet)  ^tiUtB^t  juui^nria^  t4 
it  iwXohf  Tt  Kti  aXjiMf,  H  aM  r^  hXtOU^  tfvat'  De  EzpodU 
€yr.  L  i.  p.  89*.  *  Cyrop.  U  tiii»  p.  '^^ 

*  Phic  m  I^h.  S90, 
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OF  all  the  countries  ofuitiqtiity,  none  have  been  bo 
nisfaly  celebrated,  or  furnished  history  with  so  many 
viduable  monuments   and    illustrious  examples,  as 

'  [Greece,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  as  includinc  Alba- 
nia and  Macedonia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  cnain  of 
mountains  anciently  called  Rhodope,  Scomius,  and  Orbe* 
tos,  which  separate  it  from  Servia  and  Bulgaria:  on  the 
west  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  £gean  sea  or  Ar- 
chipelago. As  it  is  washed  by  the  sea  on  all  sides  but  the 
north,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  provinces  mentioned 
above,  it  may  be  jusUy  termed  a  penmsula,  of  which  Pe- 
Ioponna8uS|  or  the  Morea,  connected  with  it  by  the  Isth- 
mus of  Connth,  forms  the  southern  part  Its  utmost  ex- 
tent from  north  to  south,  or  from  the  Scardian  mountains 
to  the  promonotory  of  TsnaniSjTiow  Gape  Matapan,  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  Morea,  if  6  degrees  SO  minuteS'- 
namely,  from  42. 40.  north  lat.  to  Si.  10.  do.  or  460  Eng- 
fish  miles.  From  east  to  west,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the 
ancient  Strymott  or  the  modern  Karasn,  in  2S.48.  east  long. 
of  London,  to  that  of  the  Drinus  or  Drino,  in  19.  45.  east 
long,  is  6  degrees  3  minutes,  or  18$  geographical,  or  2IS 
English  miles. «  But  if  we  extend  the  eastern  boundary  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Nestus  or  Nesto,  opposite  the  isle  of 
Thasos,  ib  t4.  40.  east  long.,  52  geozraphical  or  60  English 
miles  must  be  added,  so  that  its  whole  breadth  on  its  north- 
em  frontier  will  be  273  English  miles.  The  breadth  is 
however  Tery  unequal:  between  the  gulphs  of  Salonichi 
and  Valona,  it  is  considerably  narrower;  and  between 
those  of  Arta  and  ZmUmi,  the  width  does  not  exceed  100 
English  miles. 

Within  the  limits  stated  abova,  including  the  tract  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus,  and  the  island  of  Eu- 
bosa  or  the  modem  Negropont,  but  exclusive  of  all  its 
other  island^,  Greece  ^ontams  an  area  of  57,750  English 
miles.  IT  to  these  be  added  1,000  square  miles  for  the  jSj^ 
tiades,  the  sum  total  will  be  68.750  English  miles,  which  is 
almost  exactly  the  area  of  England,  or  doublti  that  of  Scot- 
land, with  its  dependent  isles.  The  area  of  Greece,  as  in- 
eluding  Attica,  Eubosa,  Bosotia,  Phocis,  Doris,  Etolia, 
Acamania,  Th&^aaly,  and  Magnesia,  measured  on  D'An- 
ville's  map,  which  -is  pronounced  by  Sir  William  GelL  a 
very  coiiq>eteiK  judge,  to  be  the  most  accurate  of  any  that 
have  been  construe  tea  since,  comprehends  14,800  English 
square  miles.  Peloponnesus  or  the  Morea,  which  included 
seven  distinct  political  States,  has  an  area  of  8,950  such 
miles.  Epirus  and  Albania,  including  the  basin  -of  the 
iPnao,  occupy  a  surface  of  ISfiOO  English  square  miles. 


Greece.  In  what  light  aoever  she  is  considered,  who* 
ther  for  the  glory  of  her  arms,  the  wisdom  of  her  laws, 
or  the  study  and  improTement  of  arts  and  sdenceoi 

Macedonia,  18J0OO  square  miles,  and  the  Cydades  1,000. 
Total  58,760. 

During  the  period  of  Grecian  independence,  however. 
all  these  territories  were  never  united  into  one  political 
body,  nor  formed  one  consolidated  government — nor  was 
ever  their  combined  force  directed  to  the  prosecution  of 
one  common  object.  Those  communities,  whose  brilliant 
achievements  in  war,  philosophy,  or  arts,  raised  the  Gre- 
cian name  so  high,  possessed  but  very  sm^l  portions  of 
territory,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  folbwing  table  measured 
on  D'Anville's  map : — 

JEnglith  tquan  milu, 
Attica,  including  Megara  and  Salamis,  but 

not  Eubosa,. 1,190 

BcBotia, 1,530 

Laconia  (without  Messenia,) 1,720 

Achaia  (me  12  cities  with  their  territories,)......  1,140 

7*he  celebrated  mountain  Olympus  was  considered  no| 
merely  as  the  loftiest  summit  in  Greece ;  but  even  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  ancient  geometricians,  as  the  highest  eleva- 
tion of  the  globe.  Its  height,  we  are  informed,  was  accu- 
rately measured  by  the  philosopher  Xenagora&  and  found 
to  be  ten  stadia  and  a  plethrum,  or  neany  7|000  English 
feet.  This  *s  somewhat  more  than  the  elevation  assigned 
to  it  in  the  Memoires  de  PAcademie  des  Sciences,  by 
John  Bemoulea,  where  it  is  given  at  1,017  tobes,  or  6,512 
English  feet.  The  misfortune  is,  that  in  these  measure- 
ments np  mention  is  made  of  a  fixed  base,  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations.  Snow  is  sud  to 
lie  frequently  on  certain  parts  of  OUrmpus  during  the  whole 
year.  The  ascent,  however,  is  perfectly  practicable  in  the 
summer  season ;  as  Sonnini  himself  visited  its  summit  from 
Salonica  during  that  seas(» ;  and  a  BmaH  Greek  chapel 
has  even  been  constructed  near  the  top,  where  service  is 
performed  once  a  year,  with  a  singular  contrast  to  the  old 
mythology  of  the  spot.  The  monastery  of  St.  Dionysius^ 
on  the  eastern  side,  is  the  highest  habitation  on  the  moun 
tain.  Its  elevation  has  been  prodigiously  exaggerated  by 
the  poets,  who  described  it  as  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  habitation  of  the  Gods.  Hence  Jupiter  was  denomi* 
nated  the  Rector  Olympi,  or  Ruler  of  Olympus,  to  the  Pa- 
gan Theology. 

The  famed  Parnassus  seems  to  be  regarded  by  Clarke 
and  Holhnd  as  the  kftiest  summit  m  Greece— jiay,  by  tfa* 
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all  thesa  ehe  cairied  to  a  higjb  deme  of  perfectioa; 
and  it  may  tnily  be  aaid,  that  in  all  these  respects  she 
has  in  some  measure  been  the  school  of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  very  mnoh  interested  in 
the  history  of  such  a  nation ;  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  writers  of 
the  most  consummate  merit,  many  of  whom  distin- 

Siished  themselves  as  m«ich  Vy  tneir  swonfi  as  by 
eif  pens  ;  and  were  as  ^reat  commanders  and  able 
statesmen,  as  excellent  historians.  I  confess,  it  is  a 
vast  advantage  to  have  such  men  for  guides :  men  of 
an  exquisite  judgment  and  Consummate  prudence ;  of 
a  refined  and  penect  taste  in  every  respect ;  and  who 
iumish  not  onlv  the  faote  and  Ihoughts,  as  well  as  the 
expressions  wnerewith  they  are  to  be  represented ; 
but,  what  is  much  more  important,  the  proper  reflec- 
tions that  are  to  accompany  those  facts ;  and  which 
are  the  most  useful  improvements  resulting  from  his- 
tory. These  are  the  rich  sources  from  whence  I  shall 
4riw  «11  that  I  h$ve  to  say,  afUr  I  have  previoosly 
inquired  into  the  first  origin  and  establishment  of  the 
Orecian  states.  As  this  mquiry  most  be  dry,  and  not 
capable  of  afferdinf  much  delight  to  the  reader,  I  shall 
be  as  brief  as  possible.  But  before  I  enter  upon  that, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  draw  a  kind  of  short  plan  of  the 
■itoation  of  the  country,  and  of  the  several  paits  that 
compose  it 

ARTlfcLE  I. 

A  ABOGEAPBICAL   DESCRIPTION   OF  ANOIIHT  OABBCB. 

Ancient  Greece,  which  is  now  the  south  part  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  was  bounded  on  the  east  hy  the 

former  it  is  eonsidered  at  one  of  the  highest  in  Europe.  It 
ie  amasiag  bow  Clarice  could  either  say  or  think  so ;  as  it 
does  not  enter  the  region  of  constant  congelation,  and  ca»- 
Bot  ^therefore  be  haH*  the  elevation  of  Mounts  Rosa  and 
Blanc,  or  the  Orteler  Horn.  He  ascended  it  in  the  month 
of  December,  and  reached  the  summit  after  consuming  4^ 
iMMirs  only,  in  the  journey  from  the  village  of  Arracovia. 
This  village  is  indeed  pretty  high  up  the  mountain ;  three 
hours  distant  from  Delphi  at  lU  ioot.  But  as  the  road 
from  the  latter  to  the  former  is  an  easy  ascent,  with  a 
Bumber  of  windings,  it  \b  plain  that  t^e  elevation  cannot  be 
very  great.  The  summit  was  a  plain  in  the  bottom  of  a 
crater,  containing  a  large  pool  ofwater,  then  frozen  over. 
The  sides  of  this  crater,  rising  in  ridges  around  this  plain, 
are  the  most  eleirated  points  of  Parnassus. 

The  ridge  of  Helicon  lies  to  the  S.  E.  of  Parnassus,  be- 
mg  separated  fi-om  it  by  the  plain  of  Livadla.  Its  form  is 
remarkably  picturesque  and  graceful,  and  such  as  might  fit 
it  to  the  imagination  as  the  abode  of  the  Muses,  when  they 
quitted  the  loftier  heights  of  Pindus  and  Parnassus.  It 
possesses  the  grandeur  of  height  and  steepness ;  but  it  is  a 
grandeur  softened  to  the  eye  oy  the  figure  of  the  cliffs,  and 
intervening  hollows'— by  the  woods  which  still  cover  them 
as  in  ancient  times— and  hj  the  beautiful  dopes  connecting 

*e  clifis  with  the  subjacent  plains.  It  is  embellished  with 
e  epithets  of  Cheat  and  Divine  bv  Hesiod ;  and  Virgil 
calls  It  poetically  the  ^^onippeonana  the  Aonian  mount— 
the  former  from  the  ancient  bhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  fountain  Aganippe  and  the  Grove  of  the  Muses,  are 
still  recognized  m  a  recess  of  the  mountain  near  the  mo- 
nastery m  St.  Nicholas.  ''A  more  delightful  spot  is  not  to 
be  found,**  says  Clarke,  **in  the  romantic  passes  of  Swis- 
serland.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  ndes  by  the  mountain : 
one  small  opening  alone  presenting  a  pusturesque  view  of  a 
rained  tower— upon  an  eminence  In  front.  The  air  was 
filled  with  spicy  odours  from  numberleu  aromatic  plants 
covering  the  s<h1.  A  perennial  fountain,  gushing  from  the 
side  of  a  rock,  poured  down  its  clear  and  habbhng  waters 
into  the  rivulet  below.  A  thick  grove  almost  concealed 
the  monastery ;  and  every  tree  that  contributed  to  its  beau- 
ty or  luxuriance  appeared  to  be  the  wild  and  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  mountain.  Nothing  interrupted  the  still 
filenee  of  this  solitude,  but  the  humming  of  bees,  and  the 
sound  of  Calling  waters.  As  we  drew  near  to  the/nmtatn, 
we  found  it  covered  with  moss  and  with  breeping  plants, 
which  spread  every  where  their  pendent  foliage,  hanging 
gracefully  firom  the  trees  by  whicn  it  was  shaded.  Such 
•re  the  natural  beauties  of  tnis  Aonian  bower.  Two  mUes 
and  a  half  distant  from  this,  and  higher  up  the  mountain, 
was  the  fountain  Hippocrene,  fabled  to  have  sprung  from 
<he  earth,  when  struck  bv  the  hoof  of  Pegasus,  or  the  wing* 
4d  slssd  of  Bellsropbon.^] 


JEfean  sea,  now  called  tfie  Archipalayo ;  ontfwBoiidi 

by  the  Cretan,  or  Candian  sea ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Ionian  sea  ;  sund  on  the  north  by  Illyria  and  Thrace. 
The  constituent  parts  of  anciejit  Greece,  are  Epirus, 
PelooonnesoSf  Greece  properiy  so  called,  Theasaly, 
and  Macedonia. 

£rtBD$.  This  province  is  situate  to  the  west,  and 
divided  ii'om  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  by  monnt  Pin- 
dus, and  the  Acroceraunian  mountains. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  Epirus  are,  the  Molos 
81AM8,  whose  chief  city  is  Dodona,  famous  for  the 
temple  and  orecle  of  Jupiter.  The  Chaomiaks,  whose 
principal  city  is  Oricum.  The  Thesprotiams,  whose 
city  is  Bufhrotusn,  where  was  &c  palace  and  residence 
of  Pyrrhus.  The  Acarnanians,  whose  city  is  Am- 
bracia,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  guUl  Near  to  this 
stood  Actium,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Augustus 
Cesar,  who  bult  oyer-against  that  city,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ^f,  a  city  named  Nicopohs.  There  were 
two  little  nvers  in  Epirosy  very  famous  in  ftbulons 
stonr,  Cocytus  and  Acheron. 
^  £!pirus  must  have  been  very  well  peopled  in  former 
limes;  as  Polybius  relates,*  that  Paulus  JElnoilius, 
af\er  having  debated  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
donia, destroyed  seventy  cities  in  that  country^  the 
greatest  part  of  which  belonged  to  the  Molossians; 
and  that  no  carried  away  from  thence  no  less  than 
150,000  prisoners. 

Pbloponmbsus.  This  is  a  peninsula,  now  called 
the  Morea,  joined  to  the  rest  of  Greece  only  by  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  that  is  but  six  miles  broad.  It  is 
well  known,  that  several  princea  have  attempted  in 
vain  to  cut  through  this  isthmus. 

The  parts  of  Peloponnesus  are  Achaia,  properly  so 
called,  whose  chief  cities  are  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Paine, 
&c.  Elis.  in  which  is  Olympia,  called  also  Pisa, 
seated  on  the  river  Alpheus,  uiK>n  the  banks  of  which 
the  Olympic  games  used  to  be  celebrated.  Mbssb- 
NiA,  in  wnich  are  the  cities  of  Messene,  Pylos,  the 
birthplace  of  Nestor  and  Corona.  Arcadia,  in  which 
was  Cyllene,  the  mountain  where  Mercury  was  born, 
the  cities  of  Te^a,  Stymphalus,  Mantinea,  and  Me- 
galopolis, Polybius's  native  placa  Laconia,  wherein 
stood  Sparta,  or  Lacediemon,  and  Amyclss ;  mount 
Taygetus ;  the  river  Eurotas,  and  the  cape  of  Tena^ 
ma.  Aroolis,  in  which  was  the  dty  of  Argoa,  tailed 
also  Hippium,  famous  for  the  temple  of  Juno ;  Ne- 
mea,  Mycene,  Nauplia,  Troezene^  and  EpidanniSy 
wherein  was  the  temple  of  JElsculapius. 

Grbbcb,  properly  so  called.  The  principal  parts 
of  this  coimtry  were  ^tolia,  in  which  were  the  cities 
ofChalcis,Calydon,and01enus.  Doris.  The  Local 
OzoLS,  Naupactus,  now  called  Lepanto,  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  1571.  Pbocis.  Anticyra. 
Delphi,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus,  famous  for 
the  oracles  delivered  there.  In  this  conntry  also  was 
mount  Helicon.  B(Eotia.  Mount  Ciths&ron.  Orcho- 
menus.  Thespia.  Chsroneea,  illustrious  as  being 
PIutarch*s  native  country.  Platisie,  famous  for  the 
defeat  of  Mardonius.  Thebes.  Aulis,  famous  for  its 
port,  from  whence  the  Grecian  army  set  sail  for  the 
siege  of  Troy.  Leuctra,  celebrated  for  the  victory  of 
EDBminondas.  Attica.  Meoara.  Eleusis.  Decelia. 
Marathon,  where  Miltiades  defeated  the  Persian  army. 
Athens,  whose  ports  were  Piraeeus,  Munychia,  and 
Phalerus.  The  mountain  Hymettns,  famous  for  its 
excellent  honey.    Locris. 

Tbbssalt.  The  most  remarkable  towns  of  thb 
provmce  were,  GUnnphi.  Pharsalia,  near  which  Julius 
Cesar  defeated  Pompey.  Magnesia.  Methone,  at 
the  siege  of  which  Philip  lost  his  eye.  Thcnnopylse, 
a  narrow  strait,  famous  for  the  vigorous  resistaDce  ot 
300  Spartans  against  Xenres^s  numerous  army,  and 
for  their  glorious  defeat.  Phthia.  Thebes.  Lanssa. 
Demetrias.  The  deliditful  valleys  of  Tempo,  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus.  Ofvmpua,  Pehon,  and 
Ossa,  three  mountains  celebrated  m  fabulous  story 
for  the  battle  of  the  giants. 

*  Apud,  Btrab.  L  vU.  p.  9tt. 


EBBTOEY  OF  OBEBCBL 


IM 


Macsmwu.  I  dttU  nealion  odIt  a  fcv  of  th« 
pnncipal  towns  of  this  countiy.  Epiaamnus,  or  Dvr- 
nchium,  now  called  Duraizo.  Apollonia.  Pefla, 
(he  capital  of  tbo  country  and  the  native  place  of 
Philip^  and  of  hia  son  Alexander  the  Great.  rFim 
iBdessa.  Pallene.  Olynthus,  from  whence  the  Oiyn- 
tfu'tcf  of  Demosthenes  ^k  their  name.  Torone. 
Acanthus.  Thesaalonica,  now  called  Salonichi.  Sta- 
zira,  the  place  of  Aristotle's  birth.  Amphipolia.  Fhi- 
uppi,  fiuaoos  for  the  victory  gained  there  by  Augustus 
aad  Antony  over  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Scotussa. 
Mount  Athos ;  and  the  river  Strymon. 

Tie  Gredan  UUs, 

There  is  a  great  nnmber  of  islands  contiguous  to 
Qreece,  that  are  rerv  famous  in  history.    In  the  Ioni- 
an sea,  Corcyra,  wita  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now 
called  Corftu    Cephalene  and  Zacynthus,  now  Che- 
piuJonia  and  Zante.    Ithaca,  the  country  of  Ulysses, 
and  Dulichium.    Near  the  promontory  Malea,  over- 
against  Laconia,  is  Cythera.    In  the  Saronic  gulf,  are 
ifigina,  and  Salamis,  so  famous  for  the  sea-fight 
between  Xerxes  and  the  Grrecians.    Between  Greece 
and  Asia  lie  the  Sporades ;   and  the  Cyclades,  the 
nost  noted  of  which  are  Andros,  Delos,  and  Paros, 
whence  the  finest  marble  was  dug.    Higher  up  in  the 
iEgean  sea  is  Eubcea,  now  Negropont,  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  a  small  arm  of  tne  ^ea,  called  Euri- 
pos.    The  most  remarkable  city  of  this  isle  was  Chal- 
eis.    Towards  the  north  is  Scyrus,  and  a  good  deal 
higher  Lemnos,  now  called  Stalimene j  and  still  far- 
ther, Samotiirace.     Lower  down  is  Lesbos,  whose 
principal  city  was  Mitylene,  from  whence  the  isle  has 
nnce  taken  the  name  of  Metelin.    Chios,  now  Scio, 
lenovmed  for  excellent  wine ;  ^  and,  lastly,  Samos. 
Some  of  these  last-mentioned  isles  are  reoLoned  to 
belong  to  Asia. 

The  island  of  Crete,  or  Candia,  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  isl  es  contiguous  to  Greece.  It  has  to  the  north  the 
jG^ean  sea,  or  the  Archipela^ ;  and  to  the  south  the 
African  ocean.  Its  prmcipai  towns  were,  Gortyna, 
Cydon,  Q-nossus ;  its  mountains,  Dicte,  Ida,  and  Cory- 
cus.  Its  labjrrinth  is  famous  over  all  the  world. 
The  Grecians  had  colonies  in  most  of  these  isles. 
They  had  likewise  settlements  in  Sicily,  and  in  part 
of  Italy  towards  Calabria,  which  places  are  for  that 
reason  called  Graecia  Magna.'^ 

But  their  gp^d  settlement  was  in  Ana  Minor,  and 
particularly  m  £olis,  Ionia,  and  Doria*  The  prin- 
cipal towns  of  .£oli8  are  Cums,  Phocasa,  Elea.  Of 
Ionia,  Smjrma,  Clazoraens,  Teos,  Lebedns,  Colo- 
phon, and  Ephesus.  Of  Doris,  Halicamassus  and 
Cnidos.  .       .  # 

They  had  also  a^reat  nnmber  of  colonies  dispersed 
op  ana  down  in  difftrent  parts  of  the  world,  wnereof 
I  sh^  give  0ome  account  as  occasion  shall  ofSex. 


mvttioir  or  tbb 


ARTICLE  n. 

OEBCUlf  BISTORT  OITO  FOmt 
RAL  A0S8. 


The  Qrecian  history  may  be  divided  intoCmr  differ- 
ent a«e8,  maiked  out  oy  so  many  memorable  epoehas, 
all  wfieh  together  include  the  space  of  8154  years. 

The  first  age  extends  from  toe  foundation  of  the 
several  petty  kin^oms  of  Greece  (beginning  with 
that  of  Sicyon,  which  is  the  most  ancient)  to  the  nege 
of  Troy,  and  comprehends  about  1000  years,  namely, 
firom  the  year  of  the  world  18S0  to  the  year  2890. 

Tlie  second  extends  from  the  taking  of  Trov  to  the 
reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  at  which  period 
the  Grecian  history  begins  to  be  intennixed  witn  that 
of  the  Persians,  and  contains  the  space  of  663  years, 
finom  the  year  of  the  world  9890  to  tf^  ;rear  3483. 

The  third  ^extendi  from  the  besinnmg  of  the  ragn 
of  Darius  to  tiie  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
u  the  finest  part  of  the  Grecian  history,  and  takes  in 


tbt  tmn  of  198  yetMi  fiWB  tfM  yau  vf  a»  wodd  S4iS 

to  the  year  3681. 

The  fohirth  and  last  age  oonmiences  from  the  death 
of  Alexander,  at  which  time  the  Grecians  began  to 
decline,  and  continues  to  their  final  subjection  bv  the 
Romans.  The  epochs  of  the  utter  ruin  and  downfall  of 
the  Greeks  may  be  dated,  partly  from  the  taking  and 
destruction  of  Uorinth  by  toe  consul  L.  Mumroius,  in 
3858,  yutij  firom  the  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucide  in  Asia  hv  Pompey,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3939,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Laeid«  in 
Egypt  by  Augustus,  anno  mtm.  3974  This  ust  age 
includes  in  air293  years. 

Of  these  four  ages,  I  shall  in  this  place  only  touch 
upon  the  first  two,  in  a  veiy  succinct  manner,  iust  to 
give  the  reader  some  general  notion  of  that  ooscore 
period :  because  those  )imes,  at  least  a  p^t  part  of 
them,  have  more  of  fable  in  them  than  of  real  history, 
and  are  wrapt  up  in  such  darkness  and  obscurity,  as 
are  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  penetrate ;  and  I 
have  often  declared  already,  that  sucn  a  dai^  and  lahi>- 
lious  inquiry,  though  ^^  useful  for  tho^  that  are 
anxious  to  nutke  deep  researches  into  histoiy»  doea 
not  come  within  the  plan  of  my  design. 

ARTICLE  m. 

TB«  nUMITIVI   ORIODf   OF   TBR  ORKCUMI. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  with  respect  to 
the  first  origin  of  the  Grecian  nations,  we  must  ne- 
cessarily have  recourse  to  the  accounts  we  have  of  it 
in  Hdy  Scripture. 

Javan  or  Ion  (for  in  the  Hebrew  the  ssme  letters 
differently  pointed  form  these  two  difierent  names,*) 
the  son  of  J  apbeth,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  was  oer- 
tainly  the  fatner  of  all  those  nations  that  went  under 
the  general  denomination  of  GreeksL  though  he  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  tne  lomans  only, 
which  were  but  one  particular  nation  of  Greeks.  But 
the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldeans,  Arabians,  and  others, 
give  no  other  appellation  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Gre- 
cian nations,  than  that  of  loniana  And  for  this  rea- 
son Alexander,  in  the  predictions  of  Daniel,*  is  men- 
tioned under  the  name  uf  the  king  of  Javan.* 

Javan  had  fi>ur  sons,*  Elishak  Tarahisfa.  Chittim, 
and  Dodanim.  As  Javan  was  the  original  father  of 
the  Grecians  in  general,  without  doubt  his  four  sons 
were  the  heads  and  founders  of  the  chief  tribes  and 
principal  branches  of  that  nation,  which  became  in 
succeedin|(  ases  so  renowned  for  arts  and  aims.  ^ 

Elishah  is  3ie  same  as  EUas,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Chaldee  translation,  and  the  word  *EAAfr(f,  which  was 
used  as  the  common  appellation  of  the  whole  people, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  word  iBX^f  was  of  the 
whole  country,  has  no  other  derivation.  The  very  an- 
cient city  of  EUs,  m  Peloponnesus,  the  Elysian  nelds, 
the  river  Elissus,  or  Ulissus,  have  long  retained  the 
marks  of  their  being  derived  from  EHshah,  and  have 
contributed  more  to  preserve  his  memory,  than  the  his- 
torians themselves  of  the  nation,  who  were  inc^uisitive 
after  foreign  affairs,  and  but  little  acquainted  with  their 
own  original ;  as  they  had  little  or  no  knowled^ge  of 
the  true  reli^n^  and  did  not  carry  their  mquines  so 
high.  Upon  which  aeoount,  they  themselves  derived 
^  words  Hellenes  and  lones  from  another  fountain, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel ;  for  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  give  some  account  of  their  ofunions  aleo  in  uis 
respect 

Tarshish  was  the  second  son  of  Javan.  He  settled, 
as  lus  brethren  did,  in  some  part  of  Greeoe^perhaps  in 
Aehaia,  or  the  neighbouring  provinces,^  as  Elishah  did 
in  Peloponnesus. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubtsd  but  that  Chittim  was  the  fii^ 
ther  of  tile  Macedonians,  accordmg  to  the  authority  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Maeeahees,''  m  tha  beginning  of 
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wliie3iiti8mid,tbitAlemid«r,  the  ion  oi'Plulip  the 
Mftoedoiiian,  went  out  of  faifl  coimtiy,  which  was  that 
of  Cetthim*  [or  Chittini,]  to  make  war  agamst  Darius^ 
kinfi^  of  Peraia.  And  in  the  eighth  chapter,  sfieaking 
of  the  Roman!  and  their  Tictories  over  the  last  kings  of 
Macedonia,  Philip  and  Perseus, '  the  two  last  mention- 
ed princes  are  called  kings  of  theChittims. 

Dodanim.  It  is  very  probable,  that  lliessaly  and 
Epirtts  were  the  portion  of  the  fourth  son  of  Javan. 
Tae  impious  worship  of  Jupiter  of  Dodona,  as  well 
as  the  city  Dodona*  itself,  are  proofs  that  some  re- 
membrance of  I>odanim  had  remained  with  the  peo- 
ple, who  deiived  their  first  establiehment  and  origin 
from  him. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Grecian  nations.  The  Holy 
Scripture,  whose  design  is  not  to  satisfy  our  curiosity, 
but  to  nourish  and  improve  our  piety,  after  scattering 
these  few  rays  of  light,  leaves  us  in  utter  darkness 
ooncemins  the  rest  of  their  history :  which  therefore 
can  be  coUected  only  from  profane  authors. 

If  we  m|iY  believe  Pliny,^  the  Grecians  were  so 
ealled  from  the  nunc  of  an  ancient  kins,  of  whom  the^ 
had  but  a  very  uncertain  tradition.  Homer,  in  his 
poems,  calls  them  Hellenes,  Danai,  Argives,  and  A- 
chaians.  It  is  observable,  that  the  word  Gracua  is  not 
once  used  in  VirgiL 

The  exceeding  rusticity  of  the  first  Gredans  would 
appear  incredible,  if  we  could  call  in  question  the  tes- 
tmiony  of  their  own  historians  upon  that  point  But 
a  people  so  vain  of  their  origin  as  to  adorn  it  by  fic- 
tion and  fables,  would  never  think  of  inventing  any 
thing  in  its  disparagement  Who  would  imagine  that 
the  people*,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  her 
knowledg'e  in  literature  and  the  sciences,  should  be 
descendra  from  mere  savages,  who  knew  no  other  law 
than  force,  were  ignorant  even  of  agriculture,  and  fed 
on  herbs  and  loOts  like  the  brute  oeasts  7  And  vet 
this  appears  plainly  to  be  the  case,  fi-omthe  divine  ho- 
nours they  oecreed  to  the  person'  who  first  taudit 
them  to  feed  upon  acorns  as  a  more  delicate  and  whde- 
some  nourishment  than  herbs.  There  was  still  a  great 
distance  from  tlus  first  improvement  to  a  state  c?  ur- 
banity and  poBteness.  Nor  did  the^  indeed  arrive  at 
the  latter,  till  after  a  long  process  of  time. 

The  weakest  were  not  the  last  to  understand  the 
necessity  of  living  together  in  society,  in  order  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  violence  and  oppression.  At 
fhrst  they  built  single  houses  at  a  distance  from  one 
another:  the  number  ofwluch  insensibly  increasing, 
formed  m  time  towns  and  cities.  ^  But  the  bare  living 
together  in  society  was  not  sufficient  to  polish  such  a 
people.  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  had  the  honour  of  doing 
this.  Both  thtse  nations  contributed  to  instruct  and 
civilize  the  Grecians,*  by  the  colonies  they  sent  among 
them.  The  latter  teught  them  navigation,  writing,  and 
commerce ;  the  former,  the  knowledge  of  their  laws 
And  polity,  gave  them  a  taste  for  arts  and  sciences,  and 
initiated  ^em  into  her  mysteries. 

Greece,*  in  her  infant  state,  was  exposed  to  great 
•commotions  and  frequent  revolutions ;  because,  as  the 
people  had  no  settled  correspondence,  and  no  superior 
|K>wer  to  ffive  laws  to  the  rest,  every  thing  was  deter- 
mined by  force  and  violence.  The  strongest  invaded 
the  lands  of  their  neif^bours,  which  they  Siought  more 
fertile  and  delightful  than  their  own,  and  (fispossessed 
the  lawful  owners,  who  were  obliged  to  seek  new  set- 
tlements elsewhere.  As  Attica  was  a  diy  and  barren 
country,  its  inhabitants  had  notthe  same  mvasions  and 
outrages  to  fear,  and  therefore  consequently  kept  them- 
efllyes  in  possession  of  their  ancient  territories ;  for 
which  reason  they  took  the  name  of  o^xOovc^,  that  is, 

*  Egjresaufl  de  terrft  t/efKim. 

'  Philipptim  et  Porteum  Cetheormn  regem.    Ver.  6. 
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men  bom  m  the  country  where  they  lived,  to 
guish  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  nations,  that  had 
almost  all  transplanted  themselves  from  place  to  place. 
Such  were  in  general  the  first  beginnings  of  Greece. 
We  must  now  enter  mto  a  more  particuur  detail,  and 
:ive  a  brief  account  of  the  estabtishmentof  the  several 
ferent  states  whereof  the  whole  countiy  consisted. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  DlFraaENT 


STATES    INTO 
DIVIDED. 


WHICH    CREBCE   WAS 


In  those  early  times  kingdoms  were  but  inconsider- 
able, and  of  very  small  extent,  the  title  of  kingdom 
being  often  given  to  a  single  city,  with  a  few  ie^^jDes 
of  land  depending  upon  it 

SicTON.  The  most  ancient  king- 
dom of  Greece  was  that  of  Sicyon ;  A.  M.  191  & 
whose  be^nning  is  placed  by  £u-    Ant.  J.  C.  8089. 
sebius*  1313  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad.    Its  duration  is  believed  to  have  been  1000 
years. 

Argos.  The  kingdom  of  Argoe, 
in  Peloponnesus,  began  1080  years  A.  M.  8148. 

before  the  first  OlymfHad,  in  the  Ant  J.  C.  1856. 
time  of  Abraham.  The  first  king 
of  it  was  Inachus.  His  successors  were,  bis  son  Peo- 
RONEUS ;  Apis  ;  Argus,  from  whom  the  countiy  took 
ite  name ;  and  after  several  others,  Gblamor,  who 
was  dethroned  and  expelled  his  kingdom  by  Danacs, 
the  Egyptian.  The  successors  of 
this  last  were  Ltmceus,  the  son  of  A.  M.  2530. 

his  brother  iEgyptus,  who  alone,    Ant  J.  C.  1474. 
of  fifty  brothers,  escaped  the  cruelty 
of  the  Danaides ;  then  Abas,  Proteus,  and  Acrisius. 

Of  Danae,  daughter  to  the  last,  was  bom  Perseus, 
who  having,  when  he  was  grown  up,  unfortunately 
killed  his  grandfather,  Acrisius,  and  not  beinjg  able  to 
bear  the  sight  of  Argos,  where  he  committea  that  in- 
voluntery  murder,  withdrew  to  Mycene,  and  thete 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  kingdom. 

Mtcen£.  Perseus  uen  translated  the  seat  of  the 
kin^om  fix>m  Argos  to  Mycene.  He  left  several  sons 
behind  him ;  among  others,  Alcsus,  Sthenelus,  and 
Electryon.  Alcseus  was  the  father  of  Amphit^on  ; 
Sthenelus  of  Eurystheus;  and  Electryon  of  Aicmena. 
Amphitryon  married  Aicmena^  upon  whom  Jupiter 
begat  Hercules. 

Eurvstheus  and  Hercules  came  into  the  world  the 
same  day ;  but  as  the  birth  of  the  former  was  by  Juno*a 
management  antecedent  to  that  of  the  latter,  Hercules 
was  forced  to  be  subject  to  him,  and  was  obliged  by 
his  order  to  undertake  the  twelve  labours,  so  cdebra- 
ted  intabulous  historjr. 

The  kings  who  reigned  at  Mycene,  after  Perseus, 
were,  Electryon,  Sthenelus,  and  Eurtstbeus.  The 
lastj  after  the  death  of  Hercules,  declared  open  wax 
agamst  his  descendants,  apprehending  they  might  some 
time  or  other  attempt  to  oethrone  him ;  which,  as  it 
happened,  was  done  by  the  Heiaclide|  foc^  having 
killed  Eurystheus  in  battle,  they  entered  victorious  into 
Peloponnesus,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
country.  But,  as  this  happened  before  the  time  d«> 
termined  by  fate,  a  pla^e  ensued,  which,  with  the 
direction  of^an  oracle,  obliged  them  to  quit  the  country. 
Three  years  after  this,  heme  deceived  by  the  ambi- 
guous expression  of  the  oracle,  they  made  a  second  et^ 
tempt,  which  likewise  proved  fruitless.  This  wms 
about  twenty  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Atrbus,  the  son  of  Pelops,  uncte  by  the  mother*8 
side  to  Eurystiieus,  was  the  latter*s  successor.  And 
in  this  maimer  the  crown  came  to  the  descendants  of 
Pelops,  from  whom  Peloponnesus,  which  before  wa.8 
called  Apia,  derived  its  name.  The  bloody  hatred  of 
the  two  brothers,  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  is  known  to 
all  the  world. 

Plisthbnbs,  the  son  of  Atreus,  succeeded  lus  &tliiec 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mycene,  which  he  left  to  hik 
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AsAif  BMiroNy  who  wu  soceeeded  by  hii  son  O&cstes. 
The  kingdom  of  Mycene  was  filled  with  enonnoos 
tnd  horrible  crimes,  from  the  time  it  came  into  the  fa^^ 
inilyof  Peiops. 

TisiMBMES  and  Pehthilus,  sons  of  Orestes,  reigned 
after  their  father,  and  were  at  last  driven  out  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Heradids. 

Athens.    Cbcrops,  a  native  of 
A.  M.  2448.    Egypli  was  the  founder  of  this  king- 
Ant  J.  C.  1556.    dom.    Having  settled  in  Attica,  he 

divided  all  the  country  subiect  to 
him  into  twelve  districts.  He  it  was  who  established 
the  Areopagus. 

This  august  tribunal,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor 
Crahacs,  adjudged  the  famous  di^rence  between 
Neptune  and  Mars.  In  his  time  happened  Deucalion^s 
flood.  The  delu^  of  O^pes  in  Attica  was  much 
more  ancient,  and  nappenra  1020  years  before  the  first 
Olympiaui,  and  consequently  in  tlie  year  of  the  world 
280& 

Amphictton,  the  third  king  of  Athens,  procured  a 
confederacy  between  twelve  nations,  which  assembled 
twice  a  year  at  Thermopyls.  there  to  ofifer  their  com- 
mon  sacrifices,  and  to  consult  together  upon  their  af- 
fairs in  general,  as  also  upon  the  afiidrs  oi  each  nation 
in  particular.  This  convention  was  called  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Ajnphictyons. 

The  reign  of  Ebjechthkus  is  remarkable  for  the  ar- 
rival of  Ceres  in  Attica,  afler  the  rape  of  her  daughter 
Proserpine,  as  also  for  the  institution  of  the  mysteries 
at  "R^^wtma- 

The  r^gn  of  JEasvs,  the  son  of 

A.  M.  2720.    Pandion,  is  the  most  illustrious  pe- 

AaL  J.  C.  1284.    riodof  the  history  of  the  heroes.  In 

his  time  are  placed  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts ;  the  celebratea  labours  of  Hercules ; 
the  war  of  Mino^  second  king  of  Crete,  against  the 
Athenians ;  the  nory  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne. 

Thssbus  succeeded  his  father  JEgeus.  Cecrops 
had  divided  Attica  into  twelve  boroughs,  or  twelve 
districts,  separated  from  each  other.  Theseus  brought 
the  people  to  understand  the  advantages  of  common 
government,  and  united  the  twelve  boroughs  into  one 
city  or  body  poiitie,  in  which  the  whole  authority  was 
nmted. 

CooRUS  virasthe  last  king  of  Athens:  he  devoted 
himself  to  die  Ibr  his  people. 

-  After  him  the  title  of  king  was 

A.  M.  2934.  extinguished  among  the  Athenians. 
Ant  J.  C,  1070.    Medon,  his  son,  was  set  at  the 

head  of  the  commonwealth,  with 
the  title  of  Archon,  that  is  to  say,  president  or  &>• 
vemor.  The  first  Archontes  were  tor  life ;  but  Uie 
Athenians,  growing  weary  of  a  government  which 
they  still  bought  bore  too  ^eat  a  resemblance  to 
royal  power,  made  their  Archontes  elective  eveiy  ten 
yc^LTSy  and  at  last  reduced  it  to  an  annual  office. 

Thebes.  Cadmus,  who  came  by 

A.  M.  2549.    sea  from  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  that 

Ant  J.  0. 1455.    is,  from  about  Tyre  and  Sidon, 

seized  upon  that  part  of  the  country 
which  wsLfl  afterwards  palled  Boeotia.  He  built  there 
the  city  of  Thebes,  or  at  least  a  citadel,  which  from  his 
own  name  he  called  Cadmea,  and  there  fixed  the  seat 
of  his  power  and  donnnion. 

The  fatal  misfortune  of  Laius,  one  of  his  succes- 
sors, and  of  Jocasta  his  wife,  of  (Edipus  their  son,  of 
Etoeles  and  Polynices,  who  were  bom  of  the  inces- 
tuous marriage  of  Jocasta  with  GSdipus,  have  furnish- 
ed ample  matter  for  fabulous  narration  and  theatrical 
representations. 

SPA&va,  or  Lacbdamow.  It  is  supposed,  that 
Lklcx,  the  first  king  of  Laconia,  began  his  reign 
about  1516  years  before  the  Christian  sara. 

TnriiARVS,  the  ninth  king  of  Lacedttmon,  had  by 
Leda,  Castor  and  Pollux,  w1k>  were  twins,  besides  He- 
lena end  Clytemnestra  tibe  wife  of  Agamemnon,  king 
of  Mjoenae.  Having  survived  his  two  sons,  the  twins, 
be  began  to  thijik  of  choosing  a  suocetsoryby  lookhig 


out  for  a  husband  fbr  his  dan^Aer  Hdena.  AO  the  sui- 
tors to  this  princess  bound  themselves  by  oath,  to  abide 
by  and  entirely  to  submit  to,  the  choice  which  the  lady 
herself  should  make,  who  determined  in  favour  of  Me- 
nelaus.  6he  had  not  lived  above  three  years  with  her 
husband,  before  she  was  carried  off  by  Alexander  or 
Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  the  Trojans ;  which  rape 
was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war.  Greece  did  not 
properiv  begin  to  know  or  experience  her  united 
strength,  till  the  famous  siege  of  that  city,  where 
AchiUes,  the  Ajaxes,  Nestor,  and  Ulysses,  ^ave  Asia 
sufficient  reason  to  forbode  her  future  subjection  to 
their  posterity.  The  Greeks  took  Troy  after  a  ten 
years'  siege,  much  about  the  time  that  Jepthah  go- 
veraed  the  people  of  God ;  that  is,  according  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  m  the  year  of  the  world  2820,  and  1184 
years  before  Jesus  Christ.  This  epochs  is  famous  in 
nistory,  and  should  carefully  be  remembered,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Ol^piads. 

An  Olympiad  is  the  revolution  of  four  complete 
years,  from  one  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  to 
the  other.  ^  We  have  elsewhere  ^en  an  account  of 
the  institution  of  these  games,  which  were  celebrated 
every  four  years,  near  the  town  of  Pisa,  otherwise 
called  Olympia. 

The  common  era  of  the  Olympiads  begins  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  of  the  worid  3228,  776  years  be- 
fore Jesus  Christ,  from  the  games  in  which  Corebus 
won  the  prize  in  the  foot-race. 

Four-score  yean  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  th«  He- 
raclidsB  re-entered  Peloponnesus,  and  seizea  Lacedas- 
mon,  where  two  brothers,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
sons  of  Aristodemus,  began  to  reign  together,  and  from 
their  time  the  sceptre  always  contmued  jointly  in  the 
hands  of  the  descendants  of  those  two  utmilies. 
Many  yeare  after  this,  Lycurgus  instituted  Aat  body 
of  laws  for  the  Spartan  state,  which  rendered  both 
the  legislator  and  repubhc  so  famous  in  history  :  I 
shall  speak  of  them  at  large  in  the  sequel. 

Corinth.    Corinth  began  later 
than  the  other  cities  I  1^^  been  A.  M.  2628. 

speakine  of,  to  be  governed  by  Ant  J.  C.  1376. 
km^  of  its  own.  It  was  at  first 
subject  to  those  of  Ar|us,  and  Mycens:  at  last,  Sisy- 
phus, the  son  of  .£oTus,  made  nimself  master  of  it 
But  his  descendants  were  dispossessed  of  the  throne 
by  the  HeracUdie,  about  110  yean  afler  the  siege  of 
Troy. 

The  regal  power,  after  this,  came  to  the  descendants 
of  Bacchis,  under  whom  the  monarchy  was  changed 
into  an  aristocracy,  that  is,  the  rei^s  of  the  govern^ 
roent  were  in  the  hands  of  the  elders^  who  annually 
chose  from  among  themselves  a  chief  magistrate, 
who(n  they  called  Ptytanis.  At  last  Cypselus  having 
gained  the  peoj^le,  usurped  the  supreme  authority, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Periander ;  who  hela 
a  distinguished  rank  among  the  Grecian  safes,  on  ac- 
ODunt  of  the  love  he  bore  to  leamins,  and  the  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  he  gave  to  learned  men. 

MAcsnoNiA.   It  was  a  long  time  a  yut  .^q^ 

befi>re  the  Greeks  paid  any  great  . „.  j^'  Viii* 
attention  to  Macedonia.  Herlungs,  ^^  ^'  ^'  *^*^ 
living  retired  in  woods  and  mountains,  seemed  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  Greece.  They  pretended 
that  their  kings,  of  whom  Caranvs  was  the  first, 
were  descended  from  Hercules.  Philip,  and  his  son 
Alexander,  raised  the  glory  of  this  kingdom  to  a  very 
high  pitch.  It  had  subsisted  471  yean  before  the 
death  of  Alexander,  and  continued  155  more,  tiU  Pei^ 
sens  was  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Romans ;  hi  all» 
626  yean. 

ARTICLE  V. 

COLONRS  OV  THB  GSSKKS  SBNT^TO  ASIA  IfmOS. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  fourscore  yean  a^ 
ter  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Henuslidae  recovered  Pe- 
loponnesus, after  havmg  defeated  the  Pelopide,  that 
is  Tisamenes  and  Peothilus,  sons  of  Orestes;  and 


in 
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that  OnBj  dtvidtd  tliA  kiofdoiBi  of  M^dsiub,  Ai^oii 
mid  LacedaBmoB,  among  themselTefl. 

So  ffreat  a  revolution  as  this  changed  almoat  the 
nurholelace  of  the  country,  and  made  way  for  aeveral 
very  famous  traosmimtiona.  To  understand  these  the 
better,  and  to  have  ue  clearer  idea  of  the  situation  of 
many  of  the  Grecian  nations,  as  also  of  the  four  dia- 
lects, or  different  idioms  of  speech,  that  prevailed 
among  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look,  a  uttle  far- 
ther l^ck  into  history. 

Deucalion,'  who  reigned  in  Thessaly,  and  under 
whom  happened  the  flood  that  bears  his  name,  had  by 
Pyrrha  his  wife  two  sons,  Hellen  and  Amphictyon. 
'Ae  latter,  having  driven  Cranaus  out  of  Athens, 
reigned  there  in  his  place.  Hellen,  if  we  may  believe 
the  historians  of  his  country,  gave  the  name  of  Helle- 
nes to  the  Greeks :  he  had  three  sona,  ^olus,  Dorus, 
and  Xuthus. 

Mollis,  who  was  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father, 
and  besides  ThessaJy,  had  iiocris  and  BcBotia  added  to 
his  dominions.  Several  of  his  descendants  went  into 
PdloDonnesus  with  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  king 
of  Phry  aa,  from  whom  Peloponnesus  took  its  name, 
and  settled  themselves  in  Laconia. 

The  country  contisuous  to  Parnassus  fell  to  the 
■hare  of  Dorus,  and  irom  him  waa  called  Doris. 

Xuthus,  compelled  by  his  brothers^  upon  some  pri- 
vate quarrel,  to  quit  his  country,  retired  into  Attica^ 
where  he  mairied  the  daughter  of  ESrechtheus,  king  of 
the  Athenians,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Adwus 
and  Ion. 

An  involuntary  murder  'committed  by  Avhasus, 
obliged  him  to  retire  to  Peloponnesus,  which  waa  then 
called  Egialssa,  of  which  one  part  was  from  him  called 
Achaia.    His  descendants  settled  at  Lacedsmon. 

Ion,  havmp  aiffnalized  himself  by  his  victories,  was 
invited  by  the  Athenians  to  govern  their  city,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  country ;  lor  the  inhabitanta  of 
Attica  were  likewise  called  lonians.  The  number  of 
the  citizens  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
Athenians  were  oblic;ed  to  send  a  colony  of  lonians 
inle  Peloponnesus,  who  likewise  gave  their  name  to 
the  country  thej^  possessed. 

Thus  ail  the  inhabitants  of  Pdoponnesus,  though 
composed  of  different  people,  were  united  under  the 
names  of  Aehsans  ana  lonians. 

The  Heradidai,  fourscore  years  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  resolved  seriously  to  recover  Peloponnesus, 
which,  they  imagined,  of  rifl^t  belonged  to  them. 
They  had  three  principal  leaders,  sons  of  Aristoma^ 
chus,  namely,  Temenus,  Creephontas,  and  Aristodfr> 
mua :  the  last  dying;^,  his  two  sons,  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles,  succeeded  hioL"  The  success  of  their  expe- 
dition was  as  happy  as  their  motive  was  just,  and  they 
recovered  the  ^o^ession  of  their  ancient  domain. 
ArsDS  fell  to  Temenus,  Messenia  to  Chresphontes, 
and  Laconia  to  the  two  sons  of  Arietodemus. 

Such  of  the  Achaeons  as  were  descended  from  JE^lus, 
and  had  hitherto  inhabited  Laconia,  bang  driven  from 
thence  by  the  Uorians,  who  accompanied  the  Hera- 
cfids  into  Peloponnesus,  after  some  wandering,  set* 
tied  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  from  them  took 
the  name  ormolus,  where  they  fomided  Smyrna,  and 
•eleven  other  dties ;  but  the  city  of  Smyrna  came  after- 
wards mto  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  The  .^oliana 
l^acame  likewise  possessed  of  several  cities  of  Lesbos. 

Aa  for  the  AchsBans  of  Mycene  and  Areos,  being 
compelled  to  abandon  their  country  to  the  ueraclide, 
they  seised  upon  that  of  the  lonians,  who  dwdt  at 
thai  time  in  a  part  of  Peloponnesus.  The  kttsr  fled 
At  first  to  Ajthens,  their  ori^nal  country,  from  whence 
(they  some  time  afterwards  departed  under  the  conduct 
K)f  Nileus  and  Androcles,  both  sons  of  Codrus,  and 
^sed  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
•whieh  lies  between  Caria  and  Lydia,  uid  fiom  them 
•was  named  Ionia ;  hers  they  built  (wcive  citiea,  Epho- 

«is,  Clazomenas,  Samoa,  &«. 

■  ■  III  .  .  . 

*8trsb.Lviii.p.S8a;aic    Pausan.  1.  vii.  p.  896,  Jtc. 


The  ywer  of  the  Athwiiaaa,*  who  had  theo  Codiys 
for  their  king,  being  very  much  augmriented  by  the 
great  number  of  refugees  that  had  fled  into  their  coun- 
try, the  Heradids  thought  proper  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  their  power,  and  for  that  reason  made  war 
upon  them.  The  latter  were  worsted  in  a  battle,  but 
still  remained  masters  of  Megaris,  where  they  buUt 
Meg^ura,  and  settled  the  Dorians  in  that  country  in  the 
room  of  the  lonians. 

One  part  of  the  Dorians  continued  in  the  county 
after  the  death  of  Codrus,'  another  went  to  Crete ;  the 
greatest  number  settled  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor 
which  from  them  was  called  Dons,  where  they  built 
Halicamassus,  Cnidus,  and  other  cities,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  Cos,  &c. 

The  Grecian  DiaUcti. 

It  will  now  be  more  easy  to  understand  what  we 
have  to  say  concerning  the  several  Grociap  dialects. 
These  were  four  in  number :  the  Attic,  th^  lonio,  the 
Doric,  and  the  JEolic  They  were  in  reality  four  dif- 
ferent languages,  each  of  them  perfect  in  its  kind,  and 
used  bv  a  distinct  nation ;  but  ytai  all  derived  fiom,  and 
ATOunded  upon,  the  same  original  tongue.  And  this 
diversity  of  languages  can  no  ways  appear  wondertol 
in  a  country  where  Uie  inhabitants  consisted  of  difierent 
nations,  that  did  not  depend  upon  one  another,  but  had 
each  its  particular  territories. 

1.  The  Attic  dialect  is  that  which  waa  used  in 
Athens,  and  the  country  round  about  This  dialect 
has  been  chiefly  used  bv  Thucydides,  Aiiatophaaea, 
Plato,  Isocratos,  Xenopbon,  and  Demosthenes. 

2.  The  lonio  dialect  was  almost  the  same  with  the 
ancient  Attic;  but  after  it  had  passed  into  aeveral 
towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  into  tne  adjacent  islands, 
which  were  colonies  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Achaia,  it  received  a  sort  of  new  tincture,  and 
did  not  come  up  to  that  perfect  d&icacy  which  the 
Athenians  afterwards  attained.  Hippoonitea  and 
Herodotus  wrote  in  this  dialect 

3.  The  Doric  was  first  in  use  among  the  Spartans, 
and  the  people  of  Aigos;  it  passed  afterwaida  into 
Epirus,  Libya,  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  Crete.  Ardbi- 
medcs  and  Theocritus,  both  of  them  ByracuMna,  and 
Pindar,  followed  this  cualect 

4.  The  iBolic  dialect  waa  at  first  used  by  the  Boao- 
tians  and  their  neighbours,  and  then  in  iEUtlia,  a 
country  in  Aaia  Mmor,  between  Ionia  and  Myida, 
which  contained  ten  or  twelve  cities,  that  w«re  Ore- 
dan  coloniea.  Sappho  and  Alceus,  of  whose  voriks 
very  little  remains,  wrote  in  this  dialect  We  find 
also  a  mixture  of  it  in  the  writinga  of  Th606ritaa,Piii> 
dar.  Homer,  and  many  others. 

ARTICLE  VL 

THE  RBPVBLICAK  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  ALMOST  OK- 
NBRALLT  ESTABLISHED  THROUGHOUT  GREECE. 

The  reader  may  have  observed,  in  the  little  I  have 
said  about  the  several  settlements  of  Greece,  that  the 
primordial  grounds  of  all  those  difierent  states  waa 
monarchical^vemment,  tlie  most  ancient  of  all  fimna, 
the  moat  umveraally  received  and  establiahed,  the 
most  proper  to  maintain  neace  and  concord ;  and  which, 
as  Plato  observes,*  is  formed  upon  the  model  of  pEr- 
ternal  authority^  and  of  that  gentle  and  moderate  do- 
minion, which  fathers  exercise  over  their  famili««. 

But  as  the  stats  of  things  degenerated  by  iWfreca, 
through  the  injustice  of  usurpers,  the  seventy  orlaw* 
ful  mastera,  the  inaurroctiona  of  the  people,  mud  a 
thousand  accidents  and  revolutions,  that  happened  in 
those  states  ^  a  totally  difierent  spirit  aeiaed  the  people, 
which  prevailed  all  over  Greece,  kindled  a  violent  de- 
sire of  liberty,  and  brought  about  a  genonal  chance  of 
Svemment  every  when,  except  in  Macedonia;  ao 
it  monarchy  gave  way  to  a  republican  fiavereiaant. 


■■...- ., 

*  Strah.  p.  883.  *  Ibid.  p.  668. 
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whieli  how«VMr  «M  dhNni6«d  into  •Imost  u  vmnj 
nriooB  forms  as  $|iere  wafe  diflerant  citiee,  •ooordinc 
to  thediflerent  genius  tnd  peculiar  character  of  eacE 
people^    However,  there  etui  remained  a  kind  of  tino- 
tore  or  leaven  of  the  ancient  monarchical  government, 
which  from  time  to  time  inflamed  the  ambition  of 
many  private  citisena,  and  made  them  desire  to  become 
maBtere  of  tiieir  ooontry.  In  almost  every  one  of  these 
pettj  states  of  Greece,  some  private  penons  arose, 
who  without  anv  Ufjtd  to  the  tnrone,  either  by  birth 
or  election  of  tne  citizens,  endeavoured  to  advance 
tiiemselves  to  it  by  cabal,  treachery,  and  violence: 
I    and  who,  without  any  respect  for  the  laws,  or  regard 
to  the  poblie  good,  exercised  a  sovereign  authority, 
with  a  despotic  empire  and  arbitrary  swav.    In  order 
to  support  their  unjust  usurpations  in  the  midst  of 
distrusts  and  alarms,  they  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  prevent  imaginary,  or  to  suppress  real  conspiracies, 
by  the   most  cruel^  proscriptions ;   and  to  sacrifice 
to  their  own  security  all  those  whom  merit,  rank, 
wealthy  zeal  tor  liberty,  or  love  of  th^  country, 
rendered  obnoiious  to  a  suspicious  and  tottering  go- 
vernment, which  found  itself  hated  by  all,  and  was 
sensible  it  deserved  to  be  so.    It  was  this  cruel  and 
inhuman  treatment  that  rendered  these  men  so  odious, 
under  the  appellation  of  Tyrants,*  and  which  fbr- 
nished  such  ample  matter  for  the  declamation  of  ora- 
tors, and  the  tragical  representations  of  the  theatre. 
All  these  cities  and  districts  of  Greece,  that  seemed 

00  entirely  disjointed  from  one  another  by  their  laws, 
eusComs,  and  mterests,  were  nevertheless  formed  and 
combined  into  one  sole,  entire,  and  united  body; 
whose  s-trensth  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make 
the  fbmaidabie  power  of  the  Persian's  under  Darius  and 
Xerxes  tremble ;  and  which  even  then,  perhaps,  would 
have  entirely  overthrown  the  Persian  greatness,  had 
the  Grecian  states  been  wise  enou^  to  preserve  that 
union  and  concofd  amon«;  themselves,  which  after- 
wards rendered  them  invmcible.  This  is  the  scene 
which  I  am  now  to  open^  and  which  certainly  merits 
the  reader's  whole  attention. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  following  books,  a  small  na- 
tion, confined  within  a  country  not  equal  to  the  fourth 
part  of  France,  disputing  for  dominion  with  the  most 
powerfbl  empire  then  upon  the  earth ;  and  we  shall 
see  this  handful  of  men,  not  only  making  head  against 
the  innumerable  army  of  the  Persians,  but  dispersing, 
routing,  and  cutting  them  to  pieces,  and  sometimes 
reducing  the  Persian  pride  so  low,  as  to  make  them 
submit  to  conditions  of  peace,  as  sliamefnl  to  the  con- 
quered, as  glorious  for  t|^e  conquerors. 
*  Among;  the  cities  of  Greece,  there  were  two  that 
particnlany  distinguished  themselves,  and  acquired  an 
authority  and  a  kind  of  superiority  over  the  rest,  solely 
by  their  merit  and  conduct:  these  two  were  Lacedie- 
mon  and  Athens. — As  these  cities  make  a  considera^ 
ble  figure,  and  act  an  illustrious  part  in  the  ensuing 
hiFtory,  before  I  enter  upon  particulars,  I  think  I  oup;fat 
first  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  genius,  cha- 
ncter,  manners,  and  government,  of  their  respective 
inlfitbftanta.  Plutarch,  in  the  fives  of  Lycurgus  and 
Solon,  will  furnish  me  with  the  greatest  part  of  what 

1  have  to  say  upon  this  head. 

ARTICLE  Vn. 

THS  SFA&TAN   OOVBBNMKNT.      LAWS  ESTABLISBED  BT 

LTCUROUS. 

Tlwre  is  peihaps  nothing  in  profane  history  better 
attested,  ana  at  tne  same  time  more  incredible,  than 
what  reiatfls  to  the  government  of  Sparta,  and  the  dis- 
ciplioe  established  in  it  by  Lycurgns.  This  legislator 
was  the  son  of  Euaoraus,'  one  <?  the  two  kings  who 
reigned  iogMet  in  Sparta.  It  would  have  hem  easy 
forXiyeareus  to  have  ascended  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  ms  eldest  brother,  who  left  no  son  behind 

*■  Tlus  word  originally  figniBed  no  mors  than  Ida^  and 
bs  aAeteBtly  the  utla  of  lawful  prineas. 
*  Plat,  in  -rku  Lye.  p.  40. 


him ;  and  m  fhct  he  was  king  fbr  some  dayA  But, 
as  soon  as  his  sister-in-law  was  found  to  be  with 
diild,  he  declared  that  the  crown  belonged  to  her  eon, 
if  she  had  one ;  and  from  thenceforth  he  governed  the 
kingdom  only  as  fiis  guardian.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
widow  gave  him  secretlv  to  understand,  that  if  he 
would  promise  to  marry  her  when  he  was  king,  she 
would  destroy  the  fiiiit  of  her  womb.  So  detestable  a 
proposal  struck  Lycurj^ns  with  horror ;  however,  he 
concealed  his  indignation,  and  amusing  the  woman 
with  dillerent  pretences,  so  managed  it,  that  she  went 
her  full  time,  and  was  delivered.  As  soon  as  the 
child  was  bom,  he  proclaimed  him  kin&  and  took 
care  to  have  him  brought  up  and  educateciin  a  proper 
manner*  This  prince,  on  acconnt  of  the  joy  which  the 
people  testified  at  his  birth,  was  named  Cliatilaus. 

The  state  was  at  this  time  in  ereat  disorder  ;*  the 
authority,  both  of  the  kings  and  £e  laws,  being  abso* 
Intely  despised  and  disregarded.  No  curb  was  strong 
enoufih  to  restrain  the  audaciousness  of  the  people, 
which  every  day  increased  more  and  more. 

Lycurgus  formed  the  bold  design  of  making  t 
thorough  reformation  in  the  Spartan  government ;  and 
to  be  the  more  capable  of  maaing  wise  regulations,  he 
thought  fit  to  travel  into  several  countries,  in  order  to 
aoi^uaint  himself  with  the  difierent  manners  of  other 
nations,  and  to  consult  the  most  able  and  experienced 
persons  in  the  art  of  government  He  began  with  the 
island  of  Crete,  whose  harsh  and  austere  laws  are 
very  famous ;  from  thence  he  passed  into  Asia,  where 
quite  difierent  customs  prevailed  ;  and,  last  of  all,  he 
went  into  Eeypt,  which  was  then  the  seat  of  science, 
wisdom,  and  good  counsels. 

His  long  absence  onlv  made  his  country  the  mors 
desirous  of  his  return  ;*  and  the  kings  themselves 
importuned  him  to  that  purpose,  being  sensihle  how 
much  the/  stood  m  need  of  his  authority  to  keep  the 
people  within  bounds,  and  in  some  degree  of  subjec- 
tion and  order.  When  he  came  back  to  Sparta,  he 
undertook  to  change  the  whole  form  of  their  govern*- 
ment,  being  persuaded,  that  a  few  particular  laws 
would  produce  no  great  efiect 

But  before  he  put  this  design  in  execution,  he  went 
to  Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo :  where  after 
having  offered  his  sacrifice,  he  received  that  famous 
answer,  in  which  the  priestess  called  him  a  friend  tf 
the  godsj  and  rtdhtr  a  god  than  s  mmi.  And  as  for  the 
fiivour  he  desired  of  being  able  to  frame  a  set  of  good 
laws  for  his  country,  she  told  him,  the  god  had  heard 
hie  prayers,  and  that  the  commonwealth  he  was^oing 
to  establish  would  be  the  most  excellent  state  m  the 
world. 

On  his  return  to  Sparta,  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  bring  over  to  his  designs  the  leading  men  of  the 
city,  whom  he  made  acquainted  with  his  views ;  and 
when  he  was  assured  of  their  approbation  and  concur- 
rence, he  went  into  the  public  market-place,  accom- 
panied with  a  number  of  armed  men,  in  order  to 
astonish  and  intimidate  those  who  might  desire  to 
oppose  his  undertaking. 

The  new  form  of  government  which  he  introduced 
into  Sparta,  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  institu- 
tions. 

Fiast  Institution.    Thi  Senate, 

Of  all  the  new  regulations  or  institutions  made  by 
Lycumis,*  the  greatest  and  most  considerable  was 
that  ofthe  senate ;  which,  by  tempering  and  balanc- 
ing, as  Plato  observes,  the  too  absolute  power  of  ^e 
kin^  b^  an  authority  of  equal  weight  and  influence 
with  theirs,  became  the  principal  support  and  preserva- 
tion of  that  state.  For  whereas  before,  it  was  ever 
unsteady,  and  tending  one  while  towards  tyranny,  by 
the  violent  proceeding  of  the  kings ;  at  other  times 
towards  democracy,  oy  the  excessive  power  of  the 
people ;  the  senate  served  as  a  kind  of  counterpoise  to 


*  Plut.  in  viL  Lts.  p.  41* 
•Ibid.p.4«. 
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both,  whtdi  kq>t  tba  state  in  a  due  e(|u3ibriixiii,  and 
preserved  it  in  a  firm  and  steady  situation ;  the  twen- 
tY-ei§ht  senators,^  of  which  it  consisted,  siding  with 
the  kings,  when  the  people  were  grasping  at  too  much 
power ;  and  on  the  other  band  espousing  the  interests 
of  the  people,  whenever  the  kings  attempted  to  cany 
their  authority  too  &r. 

Lycurgus  having  thus  tempered  the  government, 
those  that  came  after  him  thought  the  power  of  the 
thirty,  that  composed  the  senate,  still  too  strong  and 
absolute ;  and  therefore,  as  a  check  upon  them,  they 
devised  the  authoiitv  of  the  Ephori,'  about  130  years 
after  Lycurgus.  Tlie  Ephon  were  five  in  number, 
and  remained  but  one  year  in  office.  They  were  all 
chosen  out  of  the  people  j  and  in  that  respect  consi- 
derably resembled  the  tribunes  of  the  people  among  the 
Romana  Their  authority  extended  to  the  arresting 
and  imprisoning  the  persons  of  their  kin^s,  as  it  hap- 
pened in  the  case  or  Pausanias.  The  mstitution  of 
the  Ephori  be^an  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  whose 
wife  reproaching  him,  that  he  would  leave  to  his  chil- 
dren the  regal  authority  in  a  worse  condition  than  he 
liad  received  it :  on  the  contrary,  said  he,  I  shall  leave 
it  to  them  in  a  much  better  condition,  as  it  will  be 
more  permanent  and  lasting. 

The  Spartan  government  then  was  not  purely  mo- 
narchicaL  The  nobility  had  a  great  share  m  it,  and 
the  people  were  ^ot  excluded.  Each  part  of  this  body 
politic,  in  proportion  as  it  contributed  to  the  public 

good,  found  in  it  their  advantage ;  so  that  in  spite  of 
le  natural  restlessness  and  mconstancy  of  man's 
heart,  which  is  always  thir8tin|;  after  novelty  and 
change,  and  is  never  cured  of  its  £sgust  to  uniformity, 
LaceSamon  persevered  for  many  ages  in  the  exact 
observance  oi  her  laws. 

Second  Institittioii.     Tfu  DmtUm  oflhe  Lands,  and 
the  Proh^Uion  of  Ooid  and  Silver  Money, 

The  second  and  the  boldest  institution  of  Lycur- 
gus,* was  the  division  of  the  lands,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  absolutely  necessary  for  establishing  peace 
and  good  order  in  the  commonwealth.  The  greater 
part  of  the  people  were  so  poor,  that  they  had  not  one 
mch  of  land  oi  their  own,  whilst  a  small  number  of 
individuals  were  possessed  of  all  the  lands  and  wealth 
of  the  country ;  in  order  therefore  to  banish  insolence, 
envy,  fraud,  luxury,  and  two  other  distempers  of  ^e 
state,  still  greater  and  more  ancient  than  those,  I 
mean  extreme  poverty  and  excessive  wealth,  he  per- 
suaded the  citizens  to  give  up  all  their  lands  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  to  make  a  new  division  of  them, 
that  they  might  all  live  together  in  a  perfect  equality, 
and  that  no  pre-eminence  or  honours  should  be  given 
but  to  virtue  and  merit  alone. 

This  scheme,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  was  immedi- 
ately executed.  Lycurj^s  divided  the  lands  of  Laco- 
nia  into  30,000  parts,  which  he  distributed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  the  territories  of 
Sparta  into  9000  parts,  which  he  distributed  among 
an  equal  number  of  citizena  It  is  said,  that  some 
^ears  after,  as  Lycurgus  was  returning  from  a  long 
journey,  and  passing  through  the  lands  of  Laconia  in 
the  time  of  harvest,  and  observing,  as  he  went  along, 
the  perfect  equality  of  the  sheaves  of  reaped  com,  he 
turned  towards  thoee  that  were  with  him,  and  said 
smiling.  Does  not  Laconia  look  like  the  possession  of 
several  brothers,  who  have  just  been  dividing  their  inheri- 
tance amongst  them  f 

After  haying  divided  their  immoveables,  he  under- 
took likeivise  to  make  the  same  eoual  division  df  all 
their  moveable  goods  and  chattels,  that  he  might 
utterly  banish  from  among  them  all  manner  of  ine- 
quality. But  perceiving  uiat  this  would  meet  with 
more  opposition  if*  he  went  openly  about  it,  he  endea- 
Toured  to  eflfect  it  by  sapping  the  very  foundations  of 

^  This  cooBcil  c<»nsted  of  thirty  persons,  includin|{  the 
two  kings. 
'  The  word  stsaifies  oon^troBm'  or  tM|Mcf0r. 
*  Pluu  in  vit.  Lyo.  d.  44. 


avarice.  For  first  be  cried  down  a.!  gold  and  ■Svet 
pooney,  and  ordained  that  no  other  should  be  cuitent 
than  that  of  iron,  which  he  made  so  very  heavy,  and 
fixed  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  a  cart  and  two  oxen  were 
necessary  to  carry  home  a  sum  of  ten  mine,^  and  a 
whole  chamber  to  keep  it  in. 

The  next  thing  he  aid  was  to  banish  all  useless  and 
superfluous  arts  from  Sparta.  But  if  he  had  not  done 
this,  most  of  them  would  have  sunk  of  themselves  and 
disappeared  with  the  gold  and  silver  money ;  because 
the  tradesmen  and  artificers  would  have  found  no 
vent  for  their  commodities ;  and  this  iron  money  had 
no  currency  among  any 'other  of  the  Grecian  states,  ^ 
who  were  so  far  from  esteeming  it,  that  it  became  the 
subject  of  their  banter  and  ridicule. 

Third  Institution.    The  PubKe  Meals. 

Lycurgus,  being  desirous  to  make  war  still  mors 
vigorously  upon  efieminacy  and  luxuryi  and  utterly  tc 
extirpate  the  love  of  riches,  made  a  third  regulation, 
which  was  that  of  public  meals.  That  he  might  en- 
tirely suppress  sll  tne  magnificence  and  extrava£[ance 
of  expensive  tables,*  he  ordained,  that  all  the  citizens 
should  eat  together  of  the  same  common  victuals, 
which  were  prescrit>ed  by  law,  and  expressly  forbade 
allprivate  eating  at  their  own  houses. 

By  this  institution  of  pubUc  and  common  meals,  and 
this  frugality  and  simplicity  in  eating,  it  may  be  said, 
that  he  made  riches  in  some  measure  change  their 
very  nature,  by  putting  them  out  of  a  condition  of 
being  desired  or  stolen,  or  of  enriching  their  possea- 
sors ;  for  there  was  no  way  left  for  a  man  to  use  or 
enjoy  his  opulence,  or  even  to  make  any  show  of  it; 
since  the  poor  and  the  rich  ate  together  m  the  same 
place,  and  none  were  allowed  to  appear  at  the  public 
eating-rooms,  after  having  taken  care  to  fill  themselves 
with  other  diet;  because  every  body  present  took 
particular  notice  of  any  one  that  did  not  eat  or  drink, 
and  the  whole  company  were  sure  to  reproadi  him 
with  the  delicacy  and  intemperance  that  made  him 
despise  the  common  food  and  public  table. 

The  rich  were  extremely  enraged  at  this  regulation ; 
and  it  was  upon  this  occasion,  that  in  a  tumult  of  th« 
people,  a  young  man,  named  Alcander,  struck  out  one 
of  Lycurgus's  eyea  The  people,  provoked  at  such 
an  outrage,  delivered  the  young  man  into  Lycurgus^s 
haiids,  who  knew  how  to  revenge  himself  in  a  proper 
manner ;  for,  by  the  extraordinary  kindness  and  gen- 
tleness with  which  he  treated  him,  he  made  the  viiuent 
and  hot-headed  youth  in  a  little  time  become  very  mo- 
derate and  wise. 

The  tables  consisted  of  about  fifteen  persons  each ; 
where  none  could  be  admitted  without  the  consent  of 
the  whole  company.  Each  person  furnished  every 
month  a  bushel  of  flour,  eight  measures  of  wine,  five 
poQnds  of  cheese,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  fi^s,  and 
a  small  sum  of  money  for  preparing  and  cooking  the 
victuals.  Every  one,  without  exception  of  persons^ 
was  obliged  to  oe  at  the  conunon  meal ;  and  a  long 
time  after  the  making  of  these  regulations,  king  Agia, 
at  his  return  from  a  glorious  expedition,  having  taken 
the  liberty  to  dispense  with  that  law,  in  order  to  eat 
with  the  queen  bis  wife,  was  reprimanded  and'  pu- 
nished. 

The  very  children  were  present  at  these  oubtic 
tables,  and  were  carried  thither  as  to  a  school  <»  wis- 
dom and  temperance.  There  they  were  sure  to  hear 
grave  discourses  upon  ^vemroent,  and  to  see  nothing 
but  what  tended  to  then  instruction  and  improvement. 
The  conversation  was  often  enbvened  with  ingenious 
and  sprightly  raillery ;  but  never  intermixed  with  any 
thing  vulgar  or  disgusting ;  and  if  their  jesting  seemed 
to  make  any  person  uneasy,  they  never  proceeded  any 
farther.  Here  their  children  were  likewise  tnined  np 
and  accustomed  to  great  secrecy :  as  soon  as  a  yomig 

*  Five  hundred  livres  French,  at  out  20{.  English. 

*  Plttt.  in  vit.  hfc.  p.  46. 

*  Tbv  irXo^rov  MovXmf,  nSXKn  8i  i^qXiw,  «i2   JF»X«vi 
imtpyaean^t  Plat. 
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mu  came  into  the  dinbe-fooiDy  the  oldwt  penon  of 
the  company  wed  to  eay  to  bim,  pomting  to  the  door, 
'    Mkbug  ^Am  ktrtj  miit  ever  ^  Mil  then. 

The  most  exquisite  of  all  their  dishes  was  what  they' 
ealied  their  hUek  bnth;*  and  the  old  men  preferred  it 
to  erery  thing  that  was  set  upon  the  table.  Dionysius 
the  Qrmnt,  when  be  was  at  one  of  these  meals,  was 
Dot  of  die  same  opinion ;  and  what  was  a  ragout  to 
them,  was  to  him  veiy  .insipid  :— -I  do  not  wonder  at 
it,  Bud  the  oook,  for  the  seasbnins  is  wanting.  What 
BeasoDins?  replied  the  tyrants— Running  sweating, 
bti^ue,  Eonper,  and  thirst ;  these  are  the  ingredients, 
styi  the  cooE,  with  which  we  season  all  our  food. 

OTHER  ORDOfAllCU. 

When  I  speak  of  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,'  I 
do  Dot  mean  written  laws ;  he  thought  proper  to  leave 
reiy  few  of  that  kind,  being  persuaded,  that  the  most 
(Mweiful  and  effectual  means  of  rendering  coramuni- 
lies  happv,  and  people  virtuous,  is  by  the  eood  exam- 
ple, and  tne  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the  man- 
ners and  practice  of  the  citizens :  for  the  principles 
thus  implanted  by  education  remain  firm  and  immove- 
able, as  they  are  rooted  in  the  will,  which  is  always  a 
ftronger  and  more  durable  tie  than  the  yoke  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  the  youth  that  have  been  thus  nurtured  and 
educated,  become  la^s  and  legislators  to  themselves. 
Tbeee  are  the  reasons  why  Lycurgus,  instead  of  leaving 
bis  ordinances  in  writing,  endeavoured  to  imprint  and 
enibrce  them  by  practice  and  example. 

He  Jooked  upon  the  education  of  youth  as  the  great> 
est  and  most  important  object  of  a  legislator's  care. 
His  grand  principle  was,  that  children  belonged  more 
&>  the  state  than  to  their  parents  ;  and  therefore  he 
would  not  have  them  brought  up  according  to  their 
humours  and  caprice,  but  would  have  the  state  intrusts 
ed  with  the  care  of  their  education,  in  order  to  have 
them  formed  upon  fixed  and  uniform  principles  which 
might  inspire  tnem  betimes  with  the  love  of  their 
country  and  of  virtue.  ' 

As  soon  as  a  boy  was  bom,  the  elders  of  each  tribe 
visited  him  ;*  and  if  they  found  him  well  made,  strong, 
and  vigorous,  they  ordered  him  to  be  brought  up,  and 
assigned  him  one  of  the  9000  portions  of  hind  for  his 
inherit^ce  :^  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  found  him  to 
be  deformed,  tender,  and  weakly,  so  that  tbey  could 
not  expect  that  he  would  ever  have  a  strong  and 
h^thnil  constitution,  they  condemned  him  to  perish, 
and  caused  the  infant  to  be  exposed. 

Children  were  early  accustomed  not  to  be  nice  or 
difficult  in  their  eating :  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark, 
or  when  they  were  left  alone ;  not  to  give  themselves 
up  to  peevishness  and  ill  humour,  to  cryins  and  bawl- 
ing ;  to  Vfrsklk  barefoot,^  that  they  might  be  intired  to 
fdUmie;  to  lie  hard  at  nights;  to  wear  the  same 
Glomes  winter  and  summer,  in  order  to  harden  them 
against  eoid  and  heat 

At  the  ase  of  seven  yeara  they  were  put  into  the 
classes,*  wnere  they  were  brought  up  altosether  un- 
der Uie  same  discipUne.  Their  education,^  property 
speakiiic^  vras  only  an  apprenticeship  of  obedience : 
the  legislator  bavingrighttyconsidered,  that  the  surest 
way  to  have  citizens  submissive  to  the  law  and  to  the 
magistrates,  in  which  the  good  order  and  happiness  of 
a  state  chiefly  consists,  was  to  teach  children  eariy,  and 
to  accustom  them  from  their  tender  yeara,  to  be  per- 
kctly  obedient  to  their  masten  and  superiors. 


*  Cic  Tosc.  Clu08t.  lib.  v.  n.  98. 

■  Plut.  vit.  Lye.  p.  47.  •  Ibid.  p.  49. 

*  I  do  not  comprehend  how  they  could  assign  to  eyeiy 
one  of  these  chilaren  one  of  the  9000portions,  appropriat- 
ed to  tbe  city,  for  his  inheritance.  Was  the  number  of  ci- 
tbens  always  the  same  7  Did  it  never  exceed  9000?  It  is 
not  said  in  this  case,  as  in  the  division  of  the  hdly  land, 
that  the  portions  aUottod  to  a  family  always  continued  in 
it  and  coald  not  be  entirelaalienated. 

*  Xen.  de  Lac.  rep.  p.  ^7.        *  Plot,  in  Lye.  p.  £0. 


While  they  are  at  table,*  it  was  twnal  for  the  ma»> 
tera  to  instruct  the  boys  by  proposing  ihem  questions. 
They  would  ask  them,  for  example.  Who  is  the  most 
wofthv  man  in  the  town  7  W  hat  do  you  think  of  such 
or  sucn  an  action  7  The  boys  were  ohUged  to  give  a 
quick  or  ready  answer,  which  was  also  to  be  accoinpa- 
nied  with  a  reason  and  a  proof,  both  couched  in  tew 
words :  for  they  were  accustomed  betimes  to  the  laconic 
style,  that  is,  to  a  close  and  concise  way  of  speaking 
and  writing.  Lycurgus  was  for  having  the  money 
bulky,  heavy,  and  of  little  value,  and  their  language, 
on  the  contrary,  veiy  pithy  and  short ;  and  a  great  deal 
of  sense  comprised  m  few  words. 

As  for  literature,*  they  only  leamed  as  much  as  was 
necessary.  All  the  sciences  were  banished  out  of 
their  country  ;  their  study  tended  only  to  know  how 
to  obey,  to  bear  hardship  and  fatigue,  and  to  conquer 
in  battle.  The  superintendant  oftheir  education  was 
one  of  the  most  honourable  men  of  the  city,  and  of 
the  first  rank  and  condition,  who  appointed  over  eveiy 
class  of  boys  masters  of  the  most  approved  wisdom 
and  probity. 

There  was  one  kind  of  theft  only  (and  that  too 
more  a  nominal  than  a  real  one)  which  the  boys  were 
allowed,^*  and  even  ordered  to  practise.  They  were 
taught  to  slip,  as  cunningly  and  cleverly  as  they  could, 
into  the  eardens  and  public  balls,  in  order  to  steal 
away  herbs  or  meat:  and  if  they  were  caught  in  the 
fact,  they  were  punished  for  their  want  of  dexterity. 
We  are  told  that  one  of  them,  having  stolen  a  young 
fox,  hid  it  under  his  robe,  and  sufiered,  without  uttei^ 
ing  a  complaint^  the  animal  to  [paw  into  his  belly, 
and  tear  out  his  very  bowels,  till  he  fell  dead  upon 
the  spot.  This  kind  of  theft,  as  I  have  said,  was  hut 
nominal,  and  not  properly  a  robbery ;  since  it  was  an* 
thorized  by  the  law  ana  the  consent  of  the  eitixens. 
The  intent  of  the  legislator  in  allowing  it,  was  to  ii^ 
spire  the  Spartan  youth,  who  were  all  designed 
for  war,  with  ereater  boldness,  subtilty.  and  address ; 
to  inure  them  betimes  to  the  life  of  a  soldier ;  to  teach 
them  to  live  upon  a  httle,  and  to  be  able  to  shift  for 
themselves.  But  I  have  already  treated  this  matter 
more  at  lar^  elsewhere.^* 

The  patience  and  constancy^  of  the  Spartan  jouih 
most  conspicuously  appeared  in  a  certain  festnral,^* 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana,  sumamed  Orthia, 
where  the  children  before  the  e^es  of  their  parents, 
and  in  presence  of  the  whole  city,**  suffered  thqpi- 
selves  to  be  whipped  till  the  blood  ran  down  upon  the 
altar  of  this  cruel  goddess,  where  sometimes  tney  ex- 
pired under  the  strokes,  and  all  this  without  uttering 
the  least  cry,  or  so  much  as  a  groan  or  a  sigh ;  and 
even  their  own  fathers,  when  they  saw  them  covered 
with  blood  and  ready  to  expire,  exhorted  them  to 
persevere  to  the  end  with  constancy  and  resolutioQ. 
Plutarch  assures  us,  that  he  had  seen  with  Us  own 
eyes  a  great  many  children  lose  there  lives  at  the 
celebration  of  these  cruel  rites.  Hence  it  is  that 
Horace  gives  the  epithet  of  patient  to  the  city  of  L»- 
eedemon,*^  PatUnt  Laeedttmmi ;  and  another  author 
makes  a  man  who  had  received  three  strokes  of  a 
stick  without  complaining,  say,  TVet  jiagt  Spnrtana 
nobiliitde  ceneoxi. 

The  most  usual  occupation  of  theLacedvmons  was 
hunting,**  and  other  bodily  exercises.  They  were 
forbidden  to  exercise  any  mechanic  art  The  Elote, 
who  were  a  sort  of  slaves,  tilled  Aeir  land  for  them, 
and  paid  them  a  certain  proportion  of  the  prodace* 

Lycurgus  was  wilfin^^  that  his  citizens  siiould  enjoy 
a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  **  they  had  large  common-balls, 
where  the  people  used  to  meet  to  converse  together,  and 
though  their  aiscourses  chiefly  turned  upon  grave  and 

•  Plut.  in  Lye,  p.  61.  *  Ibid.  p.  62. 

**  Plut.  vit.  Lvc.  p.  60.  Idem  in  institnt.  Laeon.  p.  187. 
**  Of  the  meUiod  of  teaching  and  studying  the  Bellas 
Lettres,  lie.  vol.  iii.  p.  471. 
>*  Plut.  p.  61.  "  Cic.  Tuse.  QucBst.  lib.  U.  n,  34. 

*«  Ode  vu.  lib.  1. 

*  *  Plut.  in.  vU.  Lvcuri.  p.  64.  «*  Bud.  p.  66. 
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MTMMis  todcfl)  y«t  tliey  f  «afloned  Ukarn  witik  a  Biztare 
of  wit  and  frcetious  humour,  both  afft«eable  and  in- 
stmctire.  They  paMod  little  of  their  time  alone, 
being  aoenatomed  to  tire  like  beee,  AlwaYB  toeether, 
always  about  their  chiefii  and  leadera.  The  FoTe  of 
their  country  and  of  the  piA>lie  good  waa  their  pr^ 
dominant  passion :  they  did  not  imagbe  they  belonf;^ 
ed  to  themselves,  but  to  their  eountiy.  Ptodaretus, 
havinff  missed  the  honour  of  being  chosen  one  of  the 
300  wko  had  a  certain  rank  of  distinotion  in  the  city, 
went  home  extremely  pleased  and  satisfied,  saying, 
H<  wsf  ootijvfed  tkert  «ser«  300  mm  in  fljpsrte  more 
wcrtky  than  Atnwe^^ 

At  Sparta  every  thmg  tended  to  inspire  the  love  of 
tirtne  and  the  hatred  of  vioe;^  the  actions  of  the 
ottiMtts,  their  oonversatiotts,  and  even  their  public 
monuments  and  inscriptions.  It  was  hard  ibr  men, 
brou^t  up  in  the  midst  of  so  many  living  precepU 
and  example,  not  to  become  virtuous,  as  far  as  heath- 
ens were  capable  of  virtue.  It  was  to  preserve  these 
happy  dispositions,  that  Lvcurcus  did  not  allow  all 
sorts  of  persons  to  travel,  lest  mey  should  bring  home 
fitfeign  manners,  and  return  infected  with  the  licen- 
tiotts  customs  of  otfier  countries,  which  would  neces- 
sarily cnsate  in  a  little  time  an  aveiaion  for  the  mode 
of  liw  and  maxims  of  Laoedvmon.  Neither  would 
he  suilbr  any  strangers  to  remain  in  the  dty,  who  did 
not  come  thither  to  some  useful  or  profitable  end,  but 
out  of  mere  curiosity :  being  afraid  they  should  bring 
along  with  them  the  defects  and  vices  of  their  or^n 
countries ;  and  being  penuaded,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  more  important  and  necessary  to  shut  the 
gates  of  a  city  agunst  depraved  and  corrupt  manners, 
Sian  against  mfectious  distempers.  PropeHy  speak- 
ing, the  very  trade  and  business  of  the  Laceasmoni- 
ans  was  war;  eveirthing  with  them  tended  that  way : 
arms  were  their  onfy  exercise  and  employment ;  their 
life  was  nuich  less  hard  and  austere  in  the  camp  than 
in  the  city ;  and  they  were  the  only  people  m  the 
world,  to  whom  the  Ume  of  war  was  a  time  of  ease 
and  refreshment;  because  then  the  reins  of  that  strict 
and  severe  discipline  whksh  prevailed  at  Sparta,  were 
somewhat  relaxed,  and  the  men  were  inqolged  in  a 
little  more  liberty.  With  them  the  first  and  most  in- 
violable law  of  war,*  as  Demaratus  told  Xerxes,  was, 
never  to  fly,  or  turn  their  backs,  whatever  superiority 
of  numbers  the  enemy's  army  might  consist  of;  never 
taquil  their  posts :  never  to  deliver  up  their  arms ;  in 
a  word,  either  to  conquer  or  to  die.  This  maxim  was 
so  important  and  essential  in  their  opinion,'  that 
when  the  poet  Archilochus  came  to  Sparta,  they  oblige 
eid  him  to  leave  their  city  immediately :  because  they 
understood,  that,  in  one  of  his  poems  he  had  said,  k 
vtu  httUrfar  s  mm  to  tknw  down  Mt  snnf,  lAen  to  «»> 
pmeldm$e{f  to  be  killed. 

Hence  it  is,^  that  a  mother  recommended  to  her 
son,  who  was  i^oing  to  make  a  campaign,  that  he 
should  return  either  witii  or  upon  his  shield ;  and  that 
another,  hearing  that  her  son  was  killed  in  fishting  for 
his  country,  answered  veir  coldly,  /  bnugM  Urn  into 
lAo  toerid  far  tio  other  end,^  This  temper  of  mind  was 
aeneral  among  the  LacedsBmonians.  After  the  femous 
battle  of  Leuctra,  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  Spartans, 
the  parents  of  those  that  died  in  the  action,  congratu- 
lated one  another  upon  it,  and  went  to  the  temples  to 
thank  the  gods  that  their  children  had  done  their  duty ; 
v^eroas  the  relations  of  those  who  survived  the  defeat, 
were  inconsolable.  If  any  of  the  Spartans  fled  in  bat* 
tie  they  were  <fishonoured  and  dismced  for  ever. 
They  were  not  only  excluded  finom  ul  posts  and  em* 
ployments  in  the  state,  from  all  assemblies  and  public 

'  Plut  in  vit.  Lycarg.  p.  M.      '  Herod.  1.  vii.  cap.  104w 
*  Plat,  in  Lacon.  inttitut.  p.  939. 

MXcv«^#vir  Tlmvy  {tfy)  %  r^t  9  M  rif.  Prat.  Lacon. 
apopbtho^.  p.  (41 .  Soraotimes  tkoy  that  wero  dain  were 
leeutht  homo  opon  their  •hields. 

'  Ctc  lib.L  Tosc  dusst.  n.  IOC  Pint,  hi  vit  Ages.  p. 
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divernons ;  but  it  was  reckoned  ecoidalona  to  tHake 
any  alliances  with  them  by  marriage ;  and  a  thousand 
afironts  and  insnlts  were  publicly  ofi^ed  them  with 
impunity. 

The  ^lartane  never  went  to  fight  vrithont  first  im- 
ploring tne  help  of  the  gods  by  public  sacrifices  and 
prayers  ;*  and  when  mat  was  done  they  marched 
agamst  the  enemy  with  a  peifect  confidence  and  ex- 
pectation of  sttocesS)  as  being  assured  of  the  divine 
protection;  and,  to  make^use  of  Plutarch's  expres- 
sions, Jf$  ifCM^trt  flreeeniwithf  mUfaughtfiirtkem, 
At  rt9  OmV  enfttapimef 

When  th^  had  broken  and  touted  the  enemy's 
forces,^  they  never  pursued  them  farther  than  was 
necessary  to  make  themselves  sore  of  the  victory ; 
after  which  thmr  retired,  as  thinking  it  nether  glorious, 
nor  worthy  of  Greece,  to  cut  in  pieces  and  deetioy  an 
enemy  that  yielded  and  fled*  And  this  proved  as  uee^ 
fid  as  it  was  honourable  to  the  Spartans ;  for  their 
enemies,  knowing  all  who  resisted  them  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  t&t  thev  spared  none  but  thoee  that 
fled,  eenerally  chose  rather  to  fly  than  to  resist. 

When  the  first  institutions  of  Lycureua  were  r^ 
ceived  and  confirmed  by  practice,*  and  the  form  of 
government  he  had  eetablished  seemed  strong  and 
vigorous  enoueh  to  suppdrt  itself;  as  Plato  eays  of 
Qod,*  that  af&r  he  hao  finished  the  creation  of  the 
world,  he  rejoiced,  when  he  saw  it  revolve  and  perform 
its  first  motions  with  so  much  justness  and  harmony ; 
so  the  Spartan  legishitor,  pleaised  with  the  greatness 
and  beauty  of  its  laws,  felt  his  joy  and  satisfaction 
redouble,  when  he  saw  them,  as  it  were,  walk  alone^ 
and  go  forward  so  happily. 

But  desirinff,  as  far  as  depended  on  human  pro- 
deuce,  to  renowr  them  immortal  and  undiangeable,  he 
signified  to  the  people,  that  there  was  still  one  point 
remaininff  to  be  performed,  the  roost  essential  and  im- 
portant 3  all,  about  which  he  wook^go  and  consult 
the  oiucle  of  Apollo ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  made 
them  all  take  an  oath,  that  till  his  return  they  would 
inviolably  maintain  the  form  of  government  which  he 
had  established.  When  he  was  arrived  at  Delphi,  he 
consulted  the  god,  to  know  whether  the  laws  ne  had 
made  were  good  and  sufficient  to  render  tfie  Laoedc»* 
monians  happy  and  virtuous.  The  priestess  answered, 
that  nothing  was  wantins  to  his  laws ;  and  that,  as 
lon^  an  Sputa  observed  mem,  she  would  be  tiie  most 
elonous  and  happy  city  in  the  world.  Lycur^us  sent 
uiis  answer  to  oparta ;  and  then,  thinking  he  had  Ail- 
filled  his  ministry,  he  voluntarily  died  at  Delphi,  by 
abstaining  fitmi  ill  manner  of  sustenance.  His  notion 
uras,  that  even  the  death  of  great  persons  and  statee- 
men  should  not  be  useless  and  unprofitable  to  the  stnte, 
but  a  kind  of  supplement  to  their  ministry,  and  one  of 
their  mostK  important  actions,  which  ought  to  do  them 
as  much  or  more  bonom*  than  all  the  rest  He  there- 
fore ihought,  that  in  dying  thus  he  should  crovm  and 
complete  all  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  Iris 
fellow-citizens  during  his  Hfe ;  since  his  death  woald 
engage  them  to  a  peipetual  observation  of  his  institu 
tions,  which  they  naa  sworn  to  observe  inviolably  till 
his  return. 

Although  I  represent  Lycurm's  sentiments  upon  his 
own  death  in  the  light  whereinPlutarch  has  transmitted 
them  to  us,  I  am  very  fiur  fixmi  approving  them ;  and  I 
make  the  same  declaration  witn  respect  to  several 
other  facts  of  the  like  nature,  which  I  sometimee  relate 
without  making  any  reflections  upon  them,  thoug;li  I 
think  them  very  unworthy  of  approbation.  The  pre- 
tended wise  men  among  the  heathens  had,  as  well 
concerning  this  article  as  several  others,  but  very  faint 
and  impemct  notions ;  or  to  speak  more  propNerly,  re- 
mained in  great  darkness  and  error.    They  laid  down 

•  Plut  In  rit.  Lycurg.  p.  59.  *  Ibid.  p.  54.  ' 
Ibid.  p.  o7. 

*  This  pasMgeof  Plato  is  in  his Tinueut,  and  gives  m 
reason  to  oelieye  that  this  philtyopher  had  read  what  Mosea 
•aid  of  God  when  he  created  the  worid ;  Ptdil  Detu 
qttmfaurot^etermiwtiiebaim^    Oen.  L  81. 
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thu  idmifible  pimciple,  wliich  we  meet  with  in  many 
ofUieir  writings,  that  man,'  placed  in  the  world  as  in 
a  certain  poathy  hia  general,  cannot  abandon  it  with- 
out the  express  command  of  him  upon  whom  he  de- 
pends, that  is,  of  God  himsel£  At  other  times,  they 
looked  upon  man  as  a  criminal  condemned  to  a  me- 
lancholy prison,  from  whence  indeed  he  might  desire 
to  be  released^  but  could  not  lawfully  attempt  to  be  so, 
but  by  th^  course  of  justice^  and  the  order  of  the  nuu- 

g'fltrate ;  and  not  by  breaking  his  ch^ns,  and  forcins 
e  gates  of  his  prison.  These  notions  are  beautiful 
because  they  are  true ;  but  the  appGcation  they  made 
of  them  was  wrong ;  by  taldn^  that  for  an  express 
onler  of  the  Ddty,  which  was  the  pure  efl^t  oi  their 
own  weakness  or  pride,  by  which  tney  were  led  to  put 
themselves  to  death,  either  that  they  might  deliver 
themselves  from  the  pains  and  troubles  of  tnis  life,  or 
immortalize  their  names,  as  was  the  case  with  Lycur- 
gos,  C^to,  and  a  number  of  others. 

ftlFLBCTIONS  YTYON  THE  OOTB&NMENT  OF  8FARTA,  AND 
UPON  TBI  LAWS  OF  LTCUROVS. 

L  Thingt  conimmdabU  in  tU  Law9  of  L^fcurgui, 

There  must  needs  hare  been  (to  judge  only  by  tfie 
event)  a  g^eat  fund  of  wisdom  and  pnidence  in  the 
laws  of  Lycofgus:  since,  as  long  as  they  were  ob- 
served in  Spafta,  (which  was  above  600  years)  it  was 
a  most  flouiiahbig  and  powerful  city,    tt  was  not  so 
much  (says  Plutuch,  speaking  ofthie  laws  of  Sparta,) 
the  government  and  polity  of  a  city,  as  the  conduct 
and  regular  behaviour  of  a  wise  man,  who  passes  his 
whole  life  in  the  exercise  of  virtue :  or,  rather  oon- 
tinues  the  same  author,  as  Ae  poets  feim,  that  Hei^ 
coles,  only  with  his  lion's  skin  and  club,  went  from 
tountiy  to  countiy  to  purge  the  world  of  robbers  and 
tfranCfl ;  eo  Speita,  with  a  slip  of  parchment'  and  an 
old  coat,  gave  laws  to  all  Greece,  which  willingly 
submitted  to  her  dominioii ;  suppressed  tymnnies  and 
unjust  authority  in  cities :  put  an  end  to  wars,  as  she 
tboa^t  lit,  ana  appeased  msurrections ;  and  all  this 
genenily  without  moving  a  shield  or  a  sword,  and 
only  fay  sending  a  simple  ambassador  amongst  tiiem, 
who  no  sooner  appeared,  than  all  the  people  submitted, 
and  flocked  about  him  like  so  many  bees  about  their 
monart^ :  so  much  respect  did  the  justice  and  good 
eovemment  of  this  city  imprint  upon  the  minds  S  all 
3ieir  neighbours. 

1.  7^  natwe  iff  thi  Spartmi  go9ermnmL 

We  &m]  at  the  end  of  Lycur^s's  life  a  reflection 
made  by  Phitarch,  which  of  itself  comprehends  a 

Sat  encomium  upon  that  legislator.  He  there  says, 
t  Plato,  Diogenes,  2jeno,  and  all  those  who  have 
treated  of  the  establishment  of  a  political  state  of  go- 
vernment, took  their  plans  from  the  republic  of  Ly- 
cnrgns ;  wiUi  this  dinerence,  thai  they  confined  them- 

^  Vetat  Pythagoras,  injussu  imperatoris,  id  est  Dei  de 

pnestdio  et  statione  vitas  oeeedere.    Cie.  de  senecU  n.  7S. 

Cato  sks  abiit  6  TitA,  iA  causam  morieodi  nactum  se  esse 

Sioderet.  Vetat  enim  d<»iiiiaas  ille  in  nobis  Deus  injussu 
DC  no8  suo  denugrare.  Cbm  verb  causam  justam  Deus 
ipse  d^derit,  ut  tunc  Socrati,  nunc  Catoni,  s»po  multis ;  nn 
iDe,  mecfios  fidius,  vir  sapiens,  Isetus  ex  his  tanebris  in  lucem 
iflam  ezeasoerit.  Nee  tamen  itla  vincula  carceris  ruperil ; 
Itget  eaiat  vetant :  sed,  tanquam  h  magistratn  aut  ab  ali- 
qak  potestate  Usitimft,  sic  ^  Deo  evocatos  atqoe  ennssu^ 
enerit.     Id.  1.  TW.  Qiuut,  n.  74. 

*  ThiM  waa  what  the  Spartans  called  scyfalt,  a  thoiup  of 
leather  or  parchment,  which  they  twisted  round  a  stalT  in 
such  a  manner,  that  there  was  no  vacancy  or  void  space 
left  opoB  it.  They  wrote  upon  this  thong,  and  when  they 
had  writteSf  they  untwistea  ijL  and  sent  it  to  the  general 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  This  general,  who  hwi  ano« 
ther  stick  of  the  same  size  with  Uiat  on  which  the  thong 
was  twisted  smd  written  upeiii  wrapped  it  round  that  stafT 
in  the  sama  manner,  and  1^  that  means  found  out  the 
connexion  and  arrangement  or  the  letters,  which  otherwise 
were  so  diaplsuced  and  cot  of  order,' that  there  was  no  pos* 
sUi^  of  thair  bem^read.  |>te.msit.Zfe.p.44i 
!♦     "SIS 


a^ves  wholly  to  words  and  theory :  baf  Lycurgds^ 
without  dwelling  upon  ideas  and  speculative  projecta, 
did  really  and  enectually  institoite  an  inimitable  polity, 
and  form  a  whole  city  of  philosophers. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking,  and  to 
establish  the  most  perfect  fomr  of  a  commonwealth 
that  could  be,  ha  melted  down,  as  it  were,  and  blended 
together,  what  he  found  best  in  eveiy  kind  of  soven»« 
meat,  and  most  ooodncive  to  the  pabUc  good ;  thus 
tempering  one  speciee  with  another,  and  bdancing  the 
inoonvemencee  to  which  each  of  them  in  particular  is 
subject,  with  the  advantages  tint  result  from  their  be- 
ing united  tagether.  S{wrta  had  somethins  of  tba 
monarriiical  form  of  ^vemment,  in  the  aumority  cf 
her  kings ;  the  council  of  tiiirty,  otherwise  called  the 
senate,  was  a  true  aristocracy;  and  the  power  vested 
in  the  peoj^  of  nominating  the  senators,  and  of  ^v<* 
ing  sancti<m  to  the  laws,  resembled  a  deroocratical 
government  The  institution  of  the  Ephori  aflerwardu 
served  to  rectify  what  was  amiss  in  those  previous 
estabhshmeots,  and  to  supply  what  vras  ddective. 
Plato,  in  mere  places  than  one,  admires  Lycnrgus*s 
wisdom  in  his  mstitution  of  the  senate,  which  was 
equally  advantageous  both  to  the  kings  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  becanse  by  this  means,'  the  law  became  the  only 
supreme  mistress  of  the  kings,  and  the  kings  never 
became  tyrants  over  the  law. 

8.  Equal  dmHon^fthe  lands :  gMmd  dbMrhanUked 

from  Sparta. 

The  design  formed  by  Lycurgus  of  making  an  ecnial 
distribution  of  the  lands  among  the  citizens,  and  of 
entirely  banishing  from  Sparta  aU  luxury,  avarice,  law- 
suits, and  dissensions,  by  abolishing  the  use  of^  gold 
and  silver,  would  appear  to  us  a  scheme  of  a  common-i 
wealth  finely  conceived  in  speculation,  but  utterly  im- 
practicable in  execution,  did  not  history  assure  us,  that 
Spaita  actually  subsisted  in  tfiat  condition  for  many 
agea 

When  I  place  the  transaction  I  am  now  speaking 
of  among  the  laudable  part  of  Lycurgus's  laws,  I  do 
not  pretend  it  to  be  absolutely  unezceptionabte ;  for  I 
think  it  can  scarce  be  reconcilod  with  that  general  law 
of  nature,  which  forbids  the  taking  awa^  one  man's 
property  to  give  it  to  another:  and  yet  this  is  what  was 
really  done  upon  this  occasion.  Therefore,  in  this 
afiair  of  dividing  the  lands,  I  consider  only  so  muchi»f 
it  as  was  truly  commendable  in  itself  and  worthy  of 
admiration. 

Can  we  posaiUy  conceive,  that  a  man  could  pes* 
suade  the  richest  and  most  opulent  inhabitants  of  a 
city  to  resign  all  thdr  revenues  and  estates,  to  level 
and  confound  themselves  with  the  poorest  of  the  peo- 

Ele ;  to  subject  themselves  to  a  new  way  of  hvmg, 
oth  severe  m  itself  and  full  of  restraint  j  in  a  woid, 
to  debar  themselves  <^the  use  of  every  thing  wherein 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  life  is  thought  to  consist? 
And  yet  this  is  what  Lycurgus  actuafly  effected  in 
Sparta. 

Such  an  institution^  as  this  would  have  been  less 
wonderful,  had  it  subsisted  only  during  the  life  of  the 
legislator ;  but  we  know  that  it  lasted  many  ages  after 
his  deceasa  Xenophon,  in  the  encomium  he  has  left 
us  of  Agesilaus,  and  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations, 
observe,  that  Lacedaemon  was  the  onlv  city  in  the 
world  that  preserved  her  discipline  and  laws  for  so 
considerable  a  term  of  years  unaltered  and  inviolate. 
Solif  said  the  latter,^  speakmg  of  the  Lacedemonians^ 
Mo  arbe  terrarum  teptingenUu  jam  amnoa  ampHh  wiU 
moribtu  ef  ntin^ftunn  nnUaiis  legihus  vimmt,  I  believe, 
however,  that  m  Cicero's  time  the  discipline  of  Spartiu 
as  well  as  her  power,  was  very  much  relaxea  and 
diminished:  but  all  historians  agree,  that  it  was  main- 
tained in  all  its  visour  till  the  reign  of  Agis,  under 
whom  Lysander,  though  incapable  himself  of  being 

*  Ntffia;  hu6h  H^9t  lyhtfo  BaviX^i  rSw  kv9fAtn&9^ 
«X>'  oic  Mwni  Tipiw¥i  p$m»9.    Plat  Eplst.  viii. 
«  Pro.  Ftoe.  num.  hnit 
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blinded  or  oommtod  with  gold,  filled  hu  ooontry  with 
laxury  and  the  love  of  richee,  bj  bnnging  into  it  im- 
nenee  eume  of  80I4  uid  nlver,  which  were  the  fniit  of 
hia  victonea^  and  thereby  aubvertmg  the  lawa  of  Ly- 
cnreua. 

&Li  the  introduction  of  edd  and  ailTer  money  waa 
not  the  firat  wound  given  hy  the  Lacednmoniana  to 
the  inatitutions  of  tlrair  legialator.  It  waa  the  conae- 
ouence  of  the  violation  of  another  law  atill  more  Am- 
oamental.  Ambition  waa  the  vice  that  preceded^  and 
made  way  for,  avarice.  The  deaire  of  conqneata  drew 
on  that  of  richee,  without  which  they  could  not  pro- 
poae  to  eitend  their  dominiona.^  The  main  deai^  of 
Lycurgoa,  in  the  eatabliahing  hia  lawa,  and  eepecialiy 
that  which  prohibited  the  uae  of  ^Id  and  ailver,  waa, 
aa  Polybiua,*  and  Plutarch  have  judidoualj  obeerved, 
to  curb  and  reatrain  the  ambition  of  hia  citizena ;  to 
diaable  them  from  making  conqueata,  and  in  a  man- 
ner to  force  them  to  confine  tbemaelvea  within  the 
narrow  bounda  of  their  own  country^  without  cany- 
ing  theb  views  and  preteneions  any  farther.  Indeed, 
the  government  which  he  eatabliened,  waa  auflldent 
to  defend  the  firontiers  of  Sparta,  but  waa  not  calcu- 
lated for  the  raiaing  her  to  a  dominion  over  other 
citiea. 

The  design,  then,  of  Lycurgus  waa  not  to  make 
the  Spartans  conquerors.*  To  remove  auch  thoughta 
firom  his  fellow-citizena,  he  expressly  forbid  them, 
though  they  inh^ited  a  countiy  suirounded  with  the 
sea,  to  meddle  with  maritime  a&irs ;  to  have  any 
fleets,  or  ever  to  fi^ht  upon  the  sea.  They  were  re- 
ligious obaervers  of  this  prohibition  for  many  agea, 
and  even  till  the  defeat  ot  Xerxes :  but  upon  that  oc- 
casion they  began  to  think  of  making  themaehrea 
masters  at  sea,  that  they  might  be  able  to  keep  ao 
formidable  an  enemy  at  the  sreater  (hatance.  But 
having  soon  perceived,  that  these  maritime,  remote 
commands,  corrupted  the  manners  of  their  generals, 
they  laid  that  project  aaide  without  any  difficulty,  aa 
we  shall  observe,  when  we  come  to  apeak  of  sing 
Pausaniaa. 

When  Lycurgus  armed  his  fellow-citizenB  with 
ahields  and  lances,*  it  waa  not  to  enable  them  to  com- 
mit wrongs  and  outra^  with  impunity,  but  only  to 
defend  themselves  agamat  the  invasions  and  injuries 
of  othera.  He  made  them  indeed  a  natbn  of  war- 
riors and  soldiers ;  but  it  waa  only  that,  under  the 
ahadow  of  their  arms,  they  might  live  in  liberty,  mo- 
deration, justice,  union,  and  peace,  by  being  content 
with  their  own  territoriea,  without  usurping  those  of 
others,  and  by  being  persuaded,  thatruo  ci^  or  atate, 
any  more  than  individuala,  can  ever  hope  for  soUd 
and  lasting  happiness  but  from  virtue  only.  Men  of 
a  depraved  taste  (sava  Plutarch*  fiulher  on  the  sub- 
ject), who  think  nothing  so  desirable  as  richea  and  a 
large  extent  of  dominion,  may  give  the  preference  to 
those  vast  empirea  that  have  subdued  and  enslaved 
the  world  by  violence ;  but  Lycurgua  waa  convinced, 
that  a  city  had  occasion  for  nothing  of  that  kind,  in 
order  to  be  happy.  His  policy,  which  haa  justly  been 
the  admiration  of  all  ases,  had  no  farther  views  than 
to  establish  equity,  mcSeration,  liberty,  and  peace; 
and  waa  an  enemy  to  all  injustice,  videnoe,  ana  ambi- 
tion, and  the  passion  of  reigning  and  extending  the 
bounds  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth. 

Such  reflections  aa  these,  which  Plutarch  agreeably 
intersperses  in  his  lives,  and  in  which  their  greateat 
and  moat  eaaential  beauty  consists,  are  of  infinite  use 
towards  the  giving  us  true  notions,  wherein  consists 
the  solid  and  true  gloiy  of  a  atate  that  ia  really 
happy ;  aa  also  to  correct  those  falae  ideas  whid 
we  are  apt  to  form  of  the  vain  greatness  of  those  em- 
pires which  have  awallowed  up  kingdoms,  and  of 
those  celebrated  conquerors  who  owe  aU  their  fSune 
and  grandeur  to  violence  and  usurpation. 

■  Polvb.  I.  vi.  p.  491.    *  Plut  in  moribus  Laced,  p.  fS9. 
*  Ibid,  in  viL  Lycurg.  p.  69. 
^  Ibid,  et  in  viu  Agenl.  p.  6I4« 


3*  Tkt  f jciil<af  iifMtiflflon  ofthik  aoul^- 

The  long  duration  of  the  laws  established  by  Lyci> 
gus.  is  certainly  very  wonderful :  but  the  means  he 
maoe  use  of  to  succeed  therein  are  no  lesa  worthy  of 
admiration.  The  principal  of  tibese  was  the  extiaordi- 
nai^  care  he  took  to  have  the  Spartan  youth  brought 
up  m  an  exact  and  severe  disdplme :  for  (aa  Plutarch 
observes)  the  religious  obligation  of  an  oath,  which  he 
exacted  firom  the  citizens,  would  have  been  a  feeble 
tie,  had  he  not  by  education  infused  his  laws  ss  it 
were,  into  the  minda  and  manners  of  the  children,  and 
made  them  suck  in  almost  with  their  mother's  milk  in 
afiection  for  his  institutions.  This  was  the  reason 
why  his  principal  ordinances  subsisted  above  500 
years,  havm^  sunk  into  the  very  temper  and  hearts  of 
the  people,  Iulo  a  strong  and  ffood  dye,*  that  pens- 
tratea  tnoroughly.  Cicero  maxes  the  aame  remaik, 
and  ascribes  the  courage  and  virtue  of  the  Spartans, 
not  80  much  to  their  own  natural  dispoaitioa,  as  to 
their  excellent  .education:  Cujtu  eivUatu  tpectata  ae 
nobilUata  eirtitt,  non  ioHkm  natvrd  eonobmreU^  9erkm 
eHam  ductplinA  putatwr,*  All  thia  shows  of  what  in>> 
portance  it  ia  to  a  state  to  take  care,  that  their  youth 
be  brought  up  in  a  manner  proper  to  inspire  diem  with 
a  love  for  the  laws  of  their  countiy. 

The  great  maxim  of  Lycurgus,  which  Aristotle  rft* 
peats  in  express  terms,*  was,  that  as  children  belong 
to  the  state,  their  education  ought  to  be  directed  by 
the  state,  and  the  views  and  intenvts  of  the  atate  only 
considered  therein.  It  waa  for  thia  reason  he  enact- 
ed, that  they  should  be  educated  ail  in  common,  and 
not  left  to  the  humour  and  caprice  of  their  parents, 
who  generally,  throm^  a  soft  and  blind  indulgence, 
and  a  miataken  ten<Kme8S,  enervate  at  once  both  the 
bodiea  and  minds  of  thdr  children.  At  Sparta,  from 
their  tendereat  yeara,  they  were  inured  to  labour  and 
fatigue  by  the  exercises  of  hunting  and  racing,  and 
accuatomod  betimes  to  endure  hunger  and  thirat,  beat 
and  cold ;  and,  what  is  diQcult  to  make  motfaera  be- 
lieve, all  these  hard  and  laborious  exercisea  tended  to 
procure  them  health,  and  make  their  conadtntiona  the 
more  vigoroua  and  robust ;  able  to  bear  the  faardahipa 
and  fatiguea  of  war,  for  which  they  were  ali  designed 
from  their  cradlea. 

4  Ohedienee. 

^  But  the  meet  excellent  thing  in  the  Spartan  educa- 
tion, was  its  teaching  young  people  so  pofectly  well 
how  to  obey.  It  is  from  hence  the  poet  Simonides 
gives  that  aty  auch  a  magnificent  epithet,*  wfaidi  de- 
notes that  they  alone  knew  how  to  snbdue  the  pas- 
sions of  men,  and  to  render  them  pliant  and  anbmi^ 
aive  to  the  laws,  in  the  same  manner  aa  horaea  are 
taught  to  obey  the  spur  and  tl^  bridle,  by  being  bro- 
ken and  tramed  while  they  are  young.  For  ties 
reason,  Agesilaus  advised  Xenopbon  to  send  hia  chil- 
dren to  Sparta,*  that  they  might  learn  there  the  w^ 
blest  and  greatest  of  all  sciences,  that  is,  how  to  com- 
mand, and  how  to  obey. 

5.  Respect  towmrdi  the  aged. 

One  of  the  leasons  ofienest  and  most  stron^y  incul- 
cated upon  the  Lacedaemonian  youth,  waa  to  enter- 
tain ereat  reverence  and  respect  to  old  men,  and  to 
g've  uiem  proofs  of  it  upon  sll  occasions,  b^  imlwt'ffg 
em,  by  making  way  for  them,  and  giving  then 
place  in  the  stre^,**  by  rising  up  to  show  them  ho- 
nour in  all  companies  and  public  aaaembliea;  but 
above  all,  by  receiving  their  advice,  and  even  their 
reproofa,  with  docility  and  aubmission :  by  these  cha- 
racteristics a  Lacednmonian  was  known  wherever  he 

'    *  'Qvwtf  fiafffs  ittpdr99  itmt  l^x^pSt  aada^^ln^r.    Plat. 
Ep.  iii. 

*  Orat.  pro.  Flac  a.  68.       *  L.  nii.  Pditie. 

*  AoftatiftppTtt  that  is  to  say,  Tamer  0/  man, 

*  MoBna^iu^H  rdv  luBn/tdrmv  r^  <u(XAivr»i^  J^avtfsi  oak 

PluU  in  Laeon.  Institut  p.  S37. 
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caaa:  if  h*  hid  beliATvd  otli0nnM»  it  would hKWB 
been  looked  u^  «•  a  reproach  to  hinvelf,  ood  a 
(fiflboDOiir  to  hig  covntTj.  An  old  man  of  Atbenf 
going  into  the  theatre  once  to  aee  a  play,  none  of  his 
own  countirmen  ofisrad  him  a  seat;  hot  when  he 
came  near  toe  place  where  the  Soartan  ambaseadors 
and  their  retinne  were  sitting,  tn^  all  foee  up  out 
of  refrevence  to  his  aee,  and  seated  him  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Lvsander  therefore  had  reason  to  sav,*  that 
old  age  haa  no  where  so  honourable  an  abode  as  in 
Sparta,  and  that  it  was  an  agreeable  thing  to  grow 
Old  in  that  citj. 

n.  TMngt  hlameahU  in  the  low*  rfLycurpu, 

In  order  to  perceive  more  clearly  the  defects  in  the 
lairs  of  Lycorsus,  we  have  onl?  to  compare  them 
with  those  of  Moses,  which  we  know  were  dictated 
by  more  than  human  wisdom.  But  my  design  in 
tois  place  is  not  to  enter  intaa  strict  detail  of  the  par^ 
ticulare  wherein  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Lycur* 
gus  are  fiiulty :  I  shall  content  myself  with  msking 
only  some  slight  reflections,  which  probably  the  reader 
has  already  anticipated,  as  he  must  have  been  justly 
disgusted  by  the  mere  recital  of  some  of  those  or- 
dinances. 

1.  TTie  ekmee  made  of  the  ehOdren,  thtd  were  either  to  he 
hroighi  up  or  expoted. 

To  bep^  for  instance,  with  that  ordinance  relating 
lo  the  QQoice  they  made  of  their  children,  which  m 
tbetn  were  to  be  brought  up,  and  which  exposed  to 
peiish ;  who  would  not  be  snocked  at  the  unjust  and 
inhuman  custom  of  pronouncing  sentence  of  death 
upon  all  such  inftnts  as  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  with  a  constitution  that  appeared  too  weak  and 
delicate  to  undergo  the  fatigues  and  exercises  to 
which  the  commonwealth  desUned  all  ber  subjects? 
Is  it  then  impossible,  and  without  example,  that  chil- 
dren,  who  are  tender  and  weak  in  their  in&nc^,  should 
ever  alter  as  they  grow  up,  and  become  in  time  of  a 
robust  and  vigorous  constitution  ?  Or  suppose  it  were 
so,  can  a  man  no  way  serve  his  countxy,  but  by  ^e 
strengthof  his  body?  Is  there  no  account  to  be  made 
of  hie  wisdom,  prudence,  counsel,  generosity,  cou- 
rage, magnanimity,  and,  in  a  word,  ofall  the  qualities 
that  depend  upon  the  mind  and  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties? Ommno  iUud  honetiwn,  quod  ex  animo  exedao 
mmgn\fieoque  quwrimm^  mdnd  efficitw,  nan  eorporit 
viri^ttju*  Did  Lycurgus  himself  render  less  service, 
or  do  less  honour  to  Sparta,  by  establishing  his  laws, 
than  the  greatest  generals  did  by  their  victories? 
Ageailans  was  of  so  small  a  stature,  and  so  mean  in 
person,  that  at  the  first  sight  of  him  the  Egyptians 
could  not  help  laughing:  and  yet,  little  as  he  was,  he 
made  the  great  king  ofPersia  tremble  upon  the  throne 
of  half  the  world. 

But  what  is  yet  stronger  than  all  I  have  said,  has 
any  other  person  a  right  or  power  over  the  lives  of 
men,  than  He  from  inmom  they  recdved  them,  even 
God  himself  /  And  does  not  a  legislator  visibly  usurp 
the  authority  of  GK)d,  whenever  he  arrogates  to  him- 
self such  a  power  without  his  commission?  That 
precept  of  the  decalc^ue,  which  was  only  a  renewal  of 
the  law  of  nature,  tSou  $haU  not  XaB,  umversally  con- 
demns all  those  amon^  the  ancients,  who  imagined 
th^  had  a  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  suives, 
ana  even  ovor  their  own  children. 

%.  Their  care  eoi\fined  otUf  to  the  hodff. 

The  eraat  defect  in  Lvonigus^s  laws  (as  Plato  and 
Aristotw  have  observed!)  is,  that  they  tended  only  to 
form  a  nation  of  soldiers.  AU  that  legislator's  tfaoug^hts 
seemed  wholly  b<nit  upon  the  means  of  strengthening 

^  Lysandrum  Lacedamonram  dicere^  aiimt  tofitura : 
I>acedamone  mm  honestissimum  domi^iliuni  senectutia. 
de,  de  eeit.  n.  83.  *Xv  \aictialftoviK4XXiaraYiipSfft»  Plot. 
sa  Mor.  p.  795. 

1. 4.  de  offic*  D.  79.    Ibid.  n.  76. 


the  bodies  of  the  people,  without  any  conceni  ibr  the 
.cultivation  of  their  minda  Why  snould  he  banish 
(ram  his  commonwealth  all  arts  and  sciences,  which, 
besides  many  other  advantages,*  have  this  most  hap* 

Sy  efl^t,  that  they  soften  our  manners,  polish  our  un- 
erstandinni,  improve  the  heart,  and  render  our  be- 
haviour  ciim,  courteous,  gentle,  and  obliging ;  such,  in 
a  word,  as  qualifies  us  tor  company  and  society,  and 
makes  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  agreeable  I 
Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  was  something  of  a 
roughness  and  austerity  in  the  temper  and  behaviour 
of  the  Spartans,  and  many  times  even  something  of 
ferocity,  a  failing  that  proceeded  chi^y  from  their 
education,  and  that  rendered  them  disagreeable  and 
oflensive  to  all  their  allies. 

3.  Thek- harbaroui  erudty  towarde  their  ektldren. 

It  was  an  excellent  practice  in  Sparta,  to  accustom 
their  youth  betimes  to  su£^  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  by  several  severe  and  laborious  exercises  to 
bring  the  body  into  subjection  to  reason,^  whose  faith- 
ful and  diligent  minister  it  ought  to  be  in  the  execu- 
tion of  all  Eer  orden  and  injimctions ;  which  it  can 
never  do,  if  it  be  not  able  to  undergo  all  sorts  of  hajd- 
ships  and  fatigues.  But  was  it  rational  in  them  to 
carry  their  severities  so  far,  as  the  inhuman  treatment 
we  have  mentioned?  and  was  it  not  utterly  barbarous 
and  bratal  in  the  fathera  and  mothers  to  see  the  blood 
trickling  fix)m  the  wounds  of  their  children,  nay  even 
to  see  them  expiring  under  the  lashes,  without  coo- 
cem? 

4  The  mother*t  inhummUy^ 

Some  people  admire  the  courage  of  the  Spartan  mo* 
there,  who  could  hear  the  news  of  the  death  of  their 
children  slain  in  battle,  not  only  without  tears,  but 
even  with  a  kind  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  For  my 
part,  I  should  think  it  much  better  that  nature  should 
show  herself  a  little  more  on  such  eccasiens,  and  that 
the  love  of  one's  country  should  notutteriy  extingiiish 
the  sentiments  of  maternal  tenderness.  One  m  our 
generals  in  France,  who  in  the  heat  of  battle  was  told 
uiat  his  son  vras  killed,  spoke  much  more  properly  oo 
the  subject ;  Let  u$  at  prennt  thinks  said  he,  haw  t9 
conquer  the  enemy  ;  Uhmarrow  I  wiU  mown  far  my  tern* 

5.  Their  exeettiae  leinare. 

Nor  can  I  see  what  excuse  can  be  made  fbr  that 
law,  imposed  by  Lycurgus  upon  the  Spartans,  whfeh 
enjoinea  the  spending  the  whole  of  theur  time,  except 
when  they  were  engaged  in  war,  in  idleness  and  in- 
action, lie  left  all  the  aria  and  trades  entirely  to  the 
slaves  and  strangers  Uiat  lived  amongst  them,  and 
put  nothing  into  me  hands  of  the  citizens  but  the  lance 
and  the  shield.  Not  to  mention  the  danger  there  was 
in  suflering  the  number  of  slaves  that  were  necessary 
for  tilling  3ie  land,  to  increase  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
beoome  much  greater  than  that  of  tbdr  masters,  which 
was  often  an  occasion  of  seditions  and  riots  amonjr 
them ;  how  many  disorders  must  men  necessarily  &U 
into,  that  have  so  much  leisure  upon  their  hands,  and 
have  no  daily  occupation  or  regular  labour  7  Tnis  is 
an  inconvemence  even  now  but  too  common  amon^ 
our  nobility,  and  which  is  the  natural  effect  of  theur 
injudicious  education.  Except  in  the  time  of  war, 
most  of  our  gentry  spend  their  lives  in  a  most  uiaeless 
and  unprofitable  manner.  They  look  upon  agricul- 
ture, arts,  and  commerce,  as  beneath  them,  and  de- 
rogatory to  their  gentility.  They  seldom  know  how 
to  handle  anythmg  but  their  sworda  As  for  the 
sciences,  the^  take  out  a  very  small  tincture  of  them : 
just  so  much  as  they  cannot  well  be  without ;  and 
many  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  them,  nor  any 
manner  of  taste  for  books  or  reading.    We  are  not  to 

■  Omaes  artM  tfiiibas  ntaa  pnerilis  ad  hnmaaitatem  is* 
formari  aolat.    Cie.  Orat.  pro  Arth. 

*  Kzercendum  corpui,  et  ite  effidanduin  Mt  ut  obaifire 
consilio  rationique  poHit  in  exaequeodis  negoUis  et  labors 
tolerando.    lib.  i.  4e  i^lc.  n.  79. 
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wonder  then,  if  ganmig  snd  faimtm^  eating  and 
drinking,  mutual  vudta  and  frivoloua  discouree,  make 
tip  their  whole  occupation.  What  a  life  is  this  for 
men  that  have  any  parts  or  understanding  I 

6.  Their  erueliif  t9ward$  the  Hdat$, 

Lycnrgus  would  be  utteily  inexcusable  if  ho  gave 
occasion,  as  he  is  accused  or  having  done,  for  aU  the 
rigour  and  cruelty  exercised  towards  the  Helots  in 
his  republic  These  Helots  were  slaves  employed  by 
the  Spartans  to  till  the  ground.  It  was  their  custom 
not  only  to  make  these  poor  creatures  druii^,  and  ex- 
pose them  before  their  cnildren,  in  order  to  give  them 
mn  abhorrence  for  so  shameful  and  odious  a  vice,  but 
they  treated  them  also  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  and 
thought  themselves  ^t  liberty  to  destroy  them  by  any 
violence  or  cruelty  whatsoever,  under  pretence  of  their 
being  always  ready  to  rebeL 

Upon  a  certain  occasion  related  by  Thucydides,* 
SOOO  of  these  Helots  disappeared  at  once,  without 
any  body's  knowing  what  was  become  of  them.  Plu- 
tarch pretends,  this  barbarous  custom  was  not  prac- 
tised till  after  Lycurgus*s  time,  and  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  it 

7.  Modesty  and  decency  entbrdy  negketed. 

But  that  wherein  Lycurgus  appears  to  be  most  cul- 
pable, and  what  most  cl^iriy  snows  the  prodigious 
enormities  and  jgroas  darkness  in  which  the  Pagans 
were  plunged,  is  the  little  regard  he  showed  for  mo- 
desty and  aecency,  in  what  concerned  the  education 
of  girls,  and  the  marriages  of  young  women ;  which 
was  without  doubt  the  source  of  those  disorders  that 
prevailed  in  Sparta,  as  Aristode  has  wisely  observed. 
When  we  compare  these  indecent  and  licentious  in* 
stitutions  of  the  wisest  legislator  that  ever  proAjie 
antiquity  could  boast,  with  the  sanctity  and  purity  of 
the  evangelical  precepts ;  what  a  noble  idea  does  it 
give  us  of  the  di^uty  and  excellence  of  the  Christian 
leljeionl 

Nor  will  it  give  us  a  less  advantageous  notion  of 
this  pre-eminence,  if  we  compare  the  most  excellent 
and  laudable  part  of  Lycurgus's  institutions  with  the 
laws  of  the  gospel  It  is,  we  must  own,  a  wonderful 
thing,  that  a  whole  people  should  consent  to  a  division 
of  their  lands,  wfaicn  set  the  poor  upon  an  eaual  foot- 
ins  with  the  rich ;  and  that  by  a  total  exclusion  of 
ecttd  and  silver,  they  should  rrauce  themselves  to  a 
kind  of  voluntary  poverty.  But  the  Spartan  legislator, 
when  he  enacted  these  laws,  had  ttie  sword  in  his 
hand ;  whereas  the  Christian  Legislator  says  but  a 
word,  Bleteed  are  the  poor  in  spMt,  and  thousands  of  the 
&ithful  through  aQ  suoceedm?  generations,  renounce 
their  goods,  sell  their  lands  and  estates,  and  leave  all 
to  foUow  Jesus  Christ,  their  master,  in  poverty  and 
want 

ARTICLE  VIIL 

THE  .GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS.  THE  LAWS  OP  SOLON. 
THE  BISTORT  OF  THAT  REPUBLIC  FROM  THE  TIME 
OF  SOLON  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  DARIUS  THE  FIRST. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  Athens  was  at  first 
governed  by  kings.  But  they  had  Uttle  more  than  the 
name ;  for  their  whole  power  bein^  confined  to  the 
command  of  the  armies,  vanished  m  time  of  peace. 
Ever|r  man  was  master  in  his  own  house,  where  he 
lived  in  an  absolute  state  of  independence.  Codrus, 
the  last  king  of  Athens,  having  devoted  himself  to 
die  for  the  public  good,  his  sons  Medon  and  NUeus 
quarrelled  about  the  succession.  The  Athenians  took 
this  occasion  to  abolish  the  regal  power,  thou^  it  did 
not  much  incommode  them ;  and  declared,  that  Jupi- 
ter alone  was  king  of  Athens ;  at  the  very  same  time 
that  the  Jews,*  weary  of  the  theocracy,  that  is,  of 
having  the  true  God  for  their  king,  would  absolutely 
have  a  man  to  reign  over  them. 

*  lib.  iv.  *  Codrus  was  e^nteoiporary  with  Sad. 


Flotarch  observes,  that  Homer,  when  he  emime* 
rates  the  riiips  of  the  confederate  Oredans,  g^cs  the 
name  of  peipk  to  none  but  the  Athenians;  fiom 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  Athenians  even 
then  had  a  sreat  inclination  to  a  democratical  govern* 
ment,  and  that  the  chief  authority  was  at  that  time 
vested  in  the  people. 

In  the  place  of  their  kings  they  substituted  a  kind 
of  governors  for  life,  under  the  tine  of  Ardiona.  But 
this  peipetual  magistracy  appeared  still,  in  die  eyes 
of  this  free  people,  as  toe  lively  an  image  of  regal 
power,  of  which  they  were  desirous  of  abobshin^  even 
the  very  shadow ;  for  which  reason,  they  first  reduced 
that  office  to  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  then  to  that 
of  one :  and  this  th^  did  with  a  view  of  resuming  the 
authority  the  more  neqnently  into  their  own  faands^ 
which  they  never  transferred  to  their  magistrates  but 
with  regret 

Such  a  limited  power  as  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
restrain  those  turbulent  spirits,  who  were  grown  ex- 
cessively jealous  of  their  liberty  and  independence^ 
very  tender  and  apt  to  be  ofiended  at  any  thinf  tiiat 
seemed  to  encroach  upon  their  equality,  and  always 
ready  to  take  umbrage  at  whatever  had  the  least  ap* 
pearance  of  dominion  or  superiority.  From  hence 
arose  continual  factions  and  quarrels :  there  was  no 
agreement  or  concord  among  them,  either  about  r^ 
Ugion  or  government 

Athens  therefore  continued  a  long  time  incapable 
of  enlai^ng  her  power,  it  being  veiy  happy  for  her 
that  she  could  preserve  nerself  ttom  ruin  in  the  midst 
of  those  long  and  frequent  dissensions,  with  which 
she  had  to  struggle. 

Misfortunes  instruct  Athens  learned,  at  length, 
that  true  liberty  consists  in  a  dependence  upon  justico 
and  reason.  This  happy  subjection  could  notne  es* 
tablished,  but  by  a  legislator.  She  therefore  pitched 
upon  Draco,  a  man  of  acknowledged  wiedom  and 
integrity.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Greece  had,  before  his  time,  any  A.  M.  3380. 
written  laws.  He  published  some,  Ant  J.  C.  624. 
whose  rigour,  anticipating,  as  it  were, 
the  Stoical  doctrine,  was  so  great,  that  it  punished  the 
smallest  offence,  as  well  as  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
equallv  with  death.  These  laws  of  Draco,  written, 
says  Dcmades,  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood,  had  the 
same  &te  as  usually  attends  all  violent  extremes. 
Sentiments  of  humamty  in  the  judges,  compassion  for 
the  accused,  whom  they  were  wont  to  look  upon  ra- 
ther as  unfortunate  than  criminal,  and  the  apprehen- 
sions the  accusers  and  witnesses  were  under  of  ren- 
dering themselves  odious  to  the  people;  all  these 
motives,  I  say,  concurred  to  produce  a  remissness  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws ;  which  by  that  means,  in 
process  of  time,  became  as  it  were  abrogated  through 
aisuse :  and  thus  an  excessive  rigour  paved  the  way 
for  impunity. 

The  danger  of  relapsing  mto  theh-  former  diflorders^ 
made  them  have  recourse  to  fresh  precautions:  for 
they  were  willing  to  slacken  the  curb  and  restraint  of 
fear,  but  not  to  break  it  In  order  therefore  to  find 
out  mitigations,  which  might  make  amends  for  what 
they  took  away  from  the  letter  of  the 
law,  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  one  of  A.  M.  3400. 
the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  persons  Ant  J.  C,  604. 
of  his  age,  I  mean  Solon;  whose 
sin^ar  qualities,  and  especially  his  great  mildness, 
had  acquired  him  the  affection  and  veneration  of  the 
whole  city. 

His  chief  application  had  been  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, and  especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  we 
call  politics,  and  wluch  teaches  the  artof  governmenL 
His  extraordinary  merit  gave  him  one  of  the  firet 
ranks  among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  who  render- 
ed the  age  we  are  speaking  of  so  illustrious.  These 
sages  often  paid  visits  to  one  another.*  One  day  that 
Solon  went  to  Miletus  to  see  Thales,  the  first  thin|( 

*  Plut  IB  Solon,  p.  81,  tt. 
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k  itid  to  Hm  wtMf  th«t  he  wonderad  why  he  had 
B0TV  choeen  to  have  eitber  wife  or  children.  Thales 
Bude  him  no  answer  then :  bat  a  few  daye  after  he 
cootiived  that  a  struiger  ahould  come  into  their  com- 

Sajf  and  pretend  that  he  waa  just  anived  from 
tfaens,  from  whence  he  hail  set  out  about  ten  days 
beibra.    Sohm  asked  him,  if  there  was  no  news  at 
AthoLS  when  he  came  away.     The  stranj^r,  who 
hui  been  taught  bis  lesson,  replied,  that  he  luid  heard 
•f  nothing  but  the  death  of  a  young  gentleman,  whose 
fiineral  was  attended  by  all  the  town ;  because,  as 
they  said,  he  was  the  son  of  the  worthiest  man  in  the 
city,  who  was  then  absent— Alas !  c»ed  Solon,  inters 
roptin^  the  man's  story ;  how  much  is  the  poor  father 
oftbe  youth  to  be  pitied !    But  pray,  what  is  the  gen- 
tleman's name? — \  heard  his  name,  replied  the  stran- 
eer,  but  I  have  forgotten  it:  1  only  remember,  that 
tbe  people  talked  much  of  his  wisdom  and  justic& — 
Every  answer  afibrded  new  cause  for  anxiety  and  ter- 
ror to  the  inquiring  father,  who  was  so  justly  alarmed. 
•—Was  it  not,  said  he  at  length,  the  son  of  Solon  7 — 
The  very  same,  replied  the.  stranger.    Solon  at  these 
words  rent  his  clotnes,  and  beat  his  breast,  and,  ez- 
pressing  his  sorrow  by  tears  and  groans,  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  sensible  affliction.    Thales,  see- 
ing this,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  him  with 
a  smile :   Comfort  yourself^  my  ftiend ;  all  that  has 
been  told  to  you,  is  a  mere  fiction.    Now  you  see  the 
reason  why  I  never  married :  it  is  because  I  am  un- 
willing to  expose  myself  to  such  trials  and  afliictions. 
Plutarch  has  given  us  a  large  refiitation  of  Thales's 
reasoning  wbi<£  tends  to  deprive  mankind  of  the 
most  natural  and  reasonable  attachments  in  life,  in 
lieu  of  which  the  heut  of  man  will  not  fail  to  substi- 
tute others  of  an  unjust  and  unlawful  nature,  which 
will  expose  him  to  the  same  pains  and  inconveniences. 
The  remedy,  ssjfs  this  historian,  asunst  the  grief  that 
may  ariee  from  the  loss  of  goods,  <?  friends,  or  of  chil- 
dren, is  not  to  throw  away  our  estates,  and  reduce 
ourselTOfl  to  poverty,  to  make  an  absolute  renunciation 
of  all  friendship,  or  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  state  of 
celibacy ;  but  upon  all  such  accidents  and  misfortunes, 
to  make  a  right  use  of  our  reasoTL 

Athens,'  after  some  interval  of  tianouillity  and 
peace,  which  the  prudence  and  courage  or  Solon  had 
procured,  who  was  as  great  a  warrior  as  he  was  a 
statesman,  relapsed  into  ner  former  dissensions  about 
the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  and  was  di- 
vided into  as  many  parties,  as  there  were  different 
sorts  of  inhabitants  m  Attica.  For  those  that  tived 
upon  the  mountains,  were  fond  of  popular  govenunent : 
those  in  tiie  low-lands  were  for  an  oligarchy ;  ana 
those  that  dwelt  on  the  sea-coasts,  were  for  having  a 
mixed  government,  compounded  of  those  two  fonns 
blended  together ;  and  tnese  hindered  the  other  two 
contending  parties  from  getting  any  ground  of  each 
other.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  fourth  party  which 
consisted  only  of  the  poor,  who  were  gnevously  ha- 
rassed and  oppressed  by  the  rich,  on  account  of  their 
debts,  which  they  were  not  able  to  discharge.  This 
unluippy  party  was  determined  to  choose  themselves  a 
cl^ef,  who  should  deliver  them  from  the  inhuman  se- 
veritv  of  their  creditors,  and  make  an  entire  change  in 
the  form  of  their  government,  by  makixkg  a  new  di- 
vision of  the  lands. 

In  this  ejctreme  danger  ail  the  wise  Athenians  cast 
their  ^es  upon  Solon,  who  was  obnoxious  to  neither 
party ;  because  he  had  never  sided  either  with  the  in- 
justice of  the  rich,  or  the  rebellion  of  the  poor ;  and  they 
solicited  him  very  earnestly  to  take  the  management 
of  afiairs,  and  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  these 
difoenoes  and  disorders.  He  was  very  unwilling  to 
take  upon  him  so  dangerous  a  commission :  however, 
he  was  at  last  chosen  Archen,  and  was  constitutea 
tupfeme  arbiter  and  lesislator,  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  parties ;  Uie  rich  liking  him,  as  he  was 
lich;  and  the  poor,  because  he  was  honest.    He  now 

^  Piut.  in  Moo.  p.  8d»  86. 


had  it  in  his  power  to  make  himself  king:  several  of 
the  citizens  advised  him  to  it ;  and  even  the  wisest 
among  them,  not  thinking  it  was  ui  the  power  of  hu- 
man reason  to  bring  abow  a  fiivourahle  change  coii^ 
sistent  with  the  laws,  were  not  unwiiliBg  tw  the 
supreme  power  should  be  vested  in  one  man,  who 
was  so  eminently  distinguished  for  his  prtMienoe  and 
justice.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  remoi^strances 
that  were  made  to  him,  and  all  the  solicitations  and 
reproaches  of  his  friends,  who  treated  his  refusal  of 
the  diadem  as  an  effect  of  pusillanimity  and  meanness 
of  spirit,  he  was  still  firm  and  uncfaangeable  in  his 
purpose,  and  thought  only  of  settling  a  form  of  goo 
vemment  in  his  country,  that  should  be  the  parent  of 
a  just  and  reasonable  hberty.  Not  venturing  to  med- 
dle with  certain  disorders  and  evils  which  he  looked 
upon  as  incurable,  he  undertook  to  bring  about  no 
other  alterations  or  changes,  than  such  as  ne  thought 
he  could  persuade  the  dtiaens  to  comply  with,  by  the 
iidluence  of  reason ;  or  bring  them  into,  by  the  wei^ 
of  bis  authority ;  wisely  mixing,  as  he  hunself  said, 
authority  and  power  with  reason  and  justice.  Where- 
fore, when  one  afterwards  asked  him,  if  the  laws 
which  he  had  made  for  the  Athenians,  were  the  best 
that  could  be  given  them;  Fe«,  said  he,  the  best  they 
were  copsUe  tifreeeMng, 

The  soul  oif  popular  states  is  equality.  But,  for 
fear  of  disgusting  tne  rich,  Solon  durst  not  propose  any 
equahty  of  lands  and  wealth ;  whereby  Attica  as  weu 
as  Laconia,  would  have  resembled  a  paternal  inheri- 
tance divided  among  a  number  of  brethren.  However, 
he  went  so  fiir  ^  to  put  an  end  to  the  slaver^j^  and  op- 
pression of  those  poor  citizens,  whose  excessive  debts 
and  accumulated  arrears  had  forced  them  to  sell  their 
persons  and  liberty,  and  reduce  themselves  to  a  state 
of  servitude  and  bondage.  An  express  law  was  madeu 
which  declared  all  debtors  discharged  and  acquitted 
of  all  their  debts. 

This  af&ir  drew  Solon  into  a  troublesome  scrape,* 
which  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  vexation  and  concern. 
When  ne  first  determined  to  cancel  the  debts,  he  fore* 
saw,  that  such  an  edict,  which  had  sometlung  in  it 
contrary  to  justice,  would  be  extremely  offensive.  Fov 
which  reason,  he  endeavoured  in  some  measure  te 
rectify  the  tenor  of  it,  by  introducing  it  with  a  specious 
preamble,  which  set  forth  a  great  many  very  ptansiUe 
pretexts,  and  gave  a  coloar  d*  equity  and  reason  tp  the 
law,  which  m  reality  it  had  not.  But  in  order  hereto, 
he  first  disclosed  his  design  to  some  particular  friends, 
whom  he  used  to  consult  in  all  his  affiuvs,  and  conp 
certed  with  them  the  form  and  the  terms  in  which  this 
edict  should  be  expressed.  Now,  before  it  was  pub- 
lish^, his  friends,  who  were  more  interested  than 
faithful,  secretly  borrowed  large  sums  <of  money  of 
their  rich  acquaintance,  which  they  laid  out  in  pur- 
chasing of  lands,  as  knowing  they  would  not  be  af- 
fectedby  the  edict  When  &e  «aict  was  published^ 
the  general  indignation  that  was  raised  by  such  a  base 
and  flagrant  knavery,  fell  upon  Solon,  though  in  fact 
he  had  no  hand  in  it  But  it  is  not  enough  lor  a  man 
in  office  to  be  disinterested  and  upridit  himselT;  aH 
that  surround  and  approach  him  ou^t  to  be  so  too ; 
wife,  rdations,  frienos,  secretaries,  and  servaikta  The 
fatQts  of  others  are  charged  to  his  account:  all  the 
wrongs,  all  the  rapine,  that  may  be  committed  either 
through  his  negligence  or  coanivance,  are  justW  \m^ 
puted  to  him ;  because  it  is  his  business,  and  one 
of  the  principal  designs  of  his  being  put  into  trust,, 
to  prevent  those  corruptions  and  abuses. 

This  ordinance  at  first  pleased  neither  of  the  two 
parties ;  it  disgusted  the  rich,  because  it  abolished  the 
debts ;  and  dissatisfied  the  poor,  because  il  did  notop- 
dain  a  new  division  of  the  lands,  as  they  had  expected, 
and  as  Lycurgus  had  actually  eflected  at  Sparta.  But 
Solon's  influence  at  Athens  fell  very  short  of  that 
which  Lycurgus  had  acquired  in  Sparta ;  for  he  had" 
no  other  authority  over  tjie  Athenians,  than  what  the 
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xepntation  of  hb  witdom,  and  the  ooBBdenoe  of  the 
people  in  his  integrity,  had  procued  him. 

However,  in  a  Ettle  time  afterwards,  this  ordinanoe 
was  generally  approved,  and  the  same  powers  as  be- 
fore were  continued  to  Solon. 

He  repealed  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  by 
Draco,  except  those  against  murder.  The  reason  of 
his  doing  this,  was  the  excessive  rigour  of  those  laws, 
which  inflicted  death  alike  upon  alfsorts  of  offenders ; 
so  that  they  who  were  convicted  of  sloth  and  idleness, 
or  they  that  had  stolen  only  a  few  heibs  or  a  little 
flnxit  out  of  a  garden,  were  as  severely  punished  as 
those  that  were  guiltv  of  murder  or  sacrilege. 

He  then  proceedea  to  the  regulation  of  offices,  em- 
ployments,  and  maeiatracies,  i3l  which  he  left  in  the 
bands  of  the  rich ;  for  which  reason  he  distributed  all 
the  rich  citizens  into  three  classes,  ranging  them  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  their  incomes  and  revenues, 
and  according  to  the  value  and  estimation  of  each  par- 
ticular man's  estate.  Those  that  were  found  to  have 
500  measures  per  otmum,  as  well  in  com  as  in  liquids, 
were  placed  in  the  6rst  rank ;  those  that  had  300  were 
placed  in  the  second ;  and  those  that  had  but  SOO  made 
up  the  third. 

All  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  whose  income  fell  short 
of  200  measures,  were  comprised  in  a  fourth  and  last 
class,  and  were  never  admitted  into  any  employments.  ^ 
Bat,  in  order  to  make  them  amends  n>r  this  exclusion 
from  offices,  he  left  them  a  right  to  vote  in  the  assem- 
blies and  judgments  of  the  people;  which  at  first 
seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  but  in 
time  became  extremely  advantageous,,  and  made  them 
masters  of  all  the  s£iairB  of  the  city ;  for  most  of  the 
law-suits  and  diflerences  were  ultimately  referred  to 
the  people,  to  whom  an  appeal  lay  fifom  all  the  judg- 
ments of  tne  magistrates ;  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  the  greatest  and  most  important  afl&irs  of  the 
state,  relating  to  peace  or  wan  were  also  determined. 

The  Areopagus,  so  called  from  the  place  where  its 
assemblies  were  held,^  had  been  a  long  time  establish- 
ed. Solon  restored  and  augmented  its  aatborily,  leav- 
ing to  that  tribunal,  as  the  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
a  ^neral  inspection  and  superintendeney  over  all  aA 
fairs,  as  also  the  care  of  causing  the  laws  (of  which  he 
made  that  body  the  guardian^  to  be  observed  and  put 
in  execution.  Before  his  time,  the  citizens  of  the 
sreatest  probity  and  worth  were  made  the  judges  of 
2ie  Areopagus.  Solon  was  the  first  that  thought  it 
convenient  that  none  should  be  honoured  with  that 
dijgnity,  except  such  as  had  passed  through  the  office 
ofArcnon.  Nothing  was  so  august  as  this  senate ;' 
and  its  reputadoa  for  judgment  and  integrity  became 
00  very  sreat,  that  the  Komans  sometimes  referred 
causes,  which  were  too  intricate  for  their  own  decision, 
to  the  determination  of  this  tribunal 

Nothing  was  regarded  or  attended  tohere^buttradi 
alone ;  and  to  the  end  that  no  external  objects  might 
divert  the  attention  of  the  judges,  their  tribunal  was 
always  held  at  night,  or  in  the  daric ;  and  the  orators 
were  not  alloweato  make  use  of  any  exordium,  di- 
gression, or  peronution. 

Solon,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  abuse 
which  the  people  might  make  of  tiie  great  authority  he 
left  them,  created  a  second  council,  eoasistine  of  400 
■len,  100  out  of  every  tribe ;  and  ordered  ail  causes 
and  aflkirs  to  be  brought  before  this  council,  and  to  be 
aiatur^y  examined  by  them,  before  they  were  proposed 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people ;  to  the  judgment 
of  which  the  sentiments  of  the  other  were  to  submit, 
and  to  wkich  alone  belonged  the  right  of  ^injg  a  final 
jnntence  and  decision.  It  was  upon  this  subject  that 
Anacharsis  (whom  the  reputation  of  the  sages  of 

*  Plot.  IB  Solon.  p.M. 

*  This  was  a  hill  near  the  citadel  orAlhens,eaHed  Areo- 
Mgua,  that  is  to  tay,  ths  hUlqfMan  ;  because  it  was  there 
Man  had  been  tned  for  the  murder  of  Halirrotbius,  the 
son  of  Neptune. 

'  Yal.  Max.  L  viii.  c.  h  Luciaa  in  Hermot.  p.  596. 
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Oreeee  had  brought  finm  the  neart  of  Scydik)  said 
one  dav  to  Solon,  /  wondsr  ysii  akoM  empower  wiee 
men  en%  to  detiberde  mid  dehide  ypon  tfieOn,  emd  leme 
ike  diterminMtion  <md  deeUion  cfthemwheibf  lofode. 

Upon  another  occasion,  whetx  Solon  was  conversing 
with  him  upon  some  other  regulations  he  had  in  view, 
Anacharsis,  astonished  that^e  could  expect  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  designs  of  restraining  the  avarice  and  injus- 
tice of  the  citizens  by  written  laws,  answered  him  in 
this  manner:  Gtoem«I«av€totcUyou,fAetlAeteimtfm 
tmot  are  juat  Hke  epideni'  toebe :  the  weak  and  smatt  msy 
be  emtgkt  mid  etUmigUd  in  them;  b%U  the  rich  andpamer^ 
fid  will  break  through  them  and  deapise  them, 

Solon,  who  was  an  able  and  prudent  man,  was  veiy 
sensible  of  the  inconveniences  that  attend  a  democracy, 
or  popular  government :  but,  having  thcnrougfaly  stu- 
died, and  beinff  perfectly  well  acquainted  with,  the 
character  and  msposition  of  the  Athenians,  he  knew 
it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  take  the  sovereien^  out 
of  the  people's  hands;  and  that  if  they  parted  with  it 
at  one  time,  they  would  soon  resume  it  at  another  by 
force  and  violence.  He  therefore  contented  himseff' 
with  limiting  their  power  by  the  authority  of  the  Areo- 
pagus and  the  council  of  Four  Hundred ;  judging,  that 
the  state,  bein^  supported,  and  strengthened  by  these 
two  powerful  bodies,  as  by  two  good  anchors,  would 
not  be  so  liable  to  commotions  and  disorden  as  it  had 
been,  and  that  the  people  would  enioy  more  tranqnilhty. 

I  aball  mention  only  some  of  the  laws  which  Solon 
made,  by  which  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  a  ^dg- 
ment  ofthe  rest  In  the  first  phce,^  every  particular 
person  was  authorized  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  any 
one  that  was  injured  and  insulted ;  so  that  the  first 
comer  might  prosecute  the  offender,  and  bring  him  to 
justice  for  the  outra^  he  had  committed. 

The  design  of  this  wise  legislator  by  this  ordinance 
was,  to  accustom  his  citizens  to  have  a  fellow-feeling 
of  one  another's  sufferings  and  misfortunes,  as  they 
were  all  membere  of  one  and  the  same  body. 

By  another  law,'  those  persons  that  in  public  dif- 
ferences and  dissensions  did  not  declare  themsdves 
of  one  party  or  other,  but  waited  to  see  how  things 
would  go  before  they  determinod,  were  declared  in»* 
mouB,  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  to 
have  all  their  estates  oonniscated.  Solon  had  learnt, 
from  long  experience  and  deep  reflection,  that  the  rich, 
the  powerful,  and  even  the  wise  and  virtuous^  are 
usuuly  the  most  backward  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
inconveniences  which  public  dissensions  and  troubles 
produce  in  society :  and  that  their  zeal  for  the  public 

good  does  not  render  them  so  vigilant  and  active  in 
le  defence  of  it,  as  the  passions  of  the  factious  ren- 
der them  induetrious  to  destroy  it ;  that  the  right  side 
being  thus  abandoned  by  those  that  are  capable  of 
giving  more  weight,  authority,  and  strength  to  it  by 
tneir  union  and  concurrence,  becomes  unable  to  grap 

J>le  with  tiie  audacious  and  violent  enterprises  of  a 
ew  daring  innovators.  To  prevent  diis  misfortune, 
which  may  be  attended  with  tne  most  fatal  consequen- 
ces to  a  state,  Solon  judged  it  proper  to  force  the  well 
affected,  by  the  fear  3[  greater  inoonveniencee  to 
themselves,  to  declare  at  Sie  very  beginning  of  any 
commotion,  lor  the  party  that  was  in  the  nght|  and 
to  animate  the  spirit  and!  courage  of  the  best  citizens 
by  engaging  witii  them  in  the  common  danger.  lE^ 
this  methoQ  of  accustoming  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
look  upon  that  man  almost  as  an  enemy  and  a  traitor, 
that  should  appear  indifierent  to,  and  unconcerned  at, 
the  misfortunes  of  the  public,  he  provided  the  state 
with  a  quick  and  sure  resource  agamst  the  sudden  en- 
terpiues  of  wicked  and  proffigate  citizens. 

Seton  abolished  the  giving  of  portions  in  marriage 
with  young  women  unless  they  were  only  daughters  ;* 
and  ordered  that  the  bride  should  carry  no  other  for- 
tune to  her  husband  than  thi^  suits  of  clotbea,  and 
some  household  goods  of  little  value ;  for  he  would  not 
have  matrimony  become  a  traffic,  and  a  mere  o6n^ 
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of  intemt;  but  detired  that  it  •hoald  be  i»- 
guded  afl  aa  honooiable  felUwahip  and  aociety,  in 
order  to  zaise  mfaijectB  to  the  state,  to  make  the  mar- 
iwd  pair  live  agreeably  and  harmoniously  together, 
lad  to  give  oontmnal  testimony  of  mutual  love  and 
teDdemess  to  each  other. 

fielbre  Solon's  time,  the  Athenians  were  not  allowed 
to  make  their  wills ;  the  wealth  of  the  deceased  always 
devolved  upon  his  children  and  &mily.  Solon's  law 
allowed  every  one  that  was  childless^  to  dispose  of  his 
whole  estate  as  he  thought  fit ;  prefemng  by  that  means 
fiiendahip  to  kindred,  and  choice  to  necessity  and  con- 
strain^ and  rendering  eveiy  man  truly  master  of  his 
own  nofUmey  by  leavmg  him  at  liberty  to  bestow  it 
where  he  pleased.  This  law  however  did  not  author- 
be  indifferently  all  sorts  of  donations :  it  iu«tified  aikl 
approved  of  none  but  those  that  were  made  fireely  and 
without  anv  compulsion ;  without  having  the  mind 
distempered  and  intoxicated  by  potions  or  charms,  or 
perverted  and  seduced  by  the  allurements  and  caresses 
of  a  woman ;  for  this  wise  lawgiyer  was  iustly  per- 
suaded, that  {here  is  no  difierence  to  be  maae  between 
being  seduced  and  being  forced,  looking  upon  artifice 
and  violenoe,  pleasure  and  pain,  in  the  same  li^t, 
when  they  are  made  use  of  as  means  to  impose  upon 
men's  reason,  and  to  captivate  the  liberty  of  their  un- 
derstandings. 

Another  regulation  he  made  ipras  to  l^icsen  the  re- 
wards of  the  victors  at  the  Isthmian  and  Olympic 
gamea,^  and  to  fix  them  at  a  certain  value,  vii.  100 
drachinas,  which  make  about  two  pounds,  for  the  first 
sort ;  and  500  drachmas,  or  about  ten  pounds,  for  the 
aeconcL  He  thought  it  a  shamefiil  thinjg,  that  athlets 
and  wrestlers,  a  sort  of  people  not  onfy  useless,  but 
often  dangerous  to  the  state,  should  have  any  consi- 
derable rewards  allotted  them,  which  ought  rather  to 
be  reserved  for  the  fiunilies  of  thoise  persons  who  died 
in  the  service  of  their  country ;  it  bemg  very  just  and 
TesuM>nable,  that  the  state  should  support  and  provide 
for  such  orphans,  who  probably  mient  come  in  tune  to 
follow  the  good  examples  of  tneir  ULthera. 

In  order  to  encountge  arts,  trades,  and  manufac* 
turea,  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus  was  charged  with 
the  care  of  inquinng  into  the  ways  and  means  that 
^ery  man  made  use  of  to  gain  his  livelihood,  and  of 
ehastiain^  and  punishing  all  those  who  led  an  idle 
life.  Besides  the  for^mentioned  view  of  bringing  arts 
and  trades  into  a  flourishing  condition,  this  regufittion 
was  loiiaded  upon  two  other  reasons  still  more  im- 
portant. 

First,  Solon  considered,  that  such  persons  as  have 
no  fbrtane,  and  make  use  of  no  metnods  of  industry 
to  gain  thor  livelihood,  are  ready  to  employ  all  man- 
ner of  unjust  and  unlawful  means  for  acquiring  mo- 
ney ;  and  that  the  necessity  of  subststing  some  way 
or  other  disposes  them  for  committing  all  sorts  of 
misdemeanours,  rapine,  knayeries.  and  fiauds ;  from 
which  sprinsn  up  a  school  of  vice  m  the  bosom  of  the 
commonwealth ;  and  such  a  leaven  gains  ground,  as 
does  not  fiul  to  spread  its  infection,  and  by  degrees 
cormpt  the  manners  of  the  public 

In  the  second  place,  the  most  able  statesmen  have 
always  looked  upon  these  mdigent  and  idle  people 
as  a  troop  of  dangerous,  restless,  and  turbulent  spirits, 
eaeer  alter  irmovatien  and  chan|^,  always  rcMsoy  for 
seditioDS  and  insurrections,  and  interested  in  revolu- 
tions of  the  state,  by  which  alone  they  can  hope  to 
change  their  own  situation  and  fortune.  It  was  for 
all  these  reasons,  that  in  the  law  we  are  speaking  of, 
Solon  declared,  that  a  son  should  not  be  obliged  to 
support  his  iather  in  old  age  or  necessity,  if  the  latter 
had  not  taken  care  to  have  his  son  brou^t  up  to  some 
trade  or  occupation.  AH  childsen  that  were  spurious 
and  illegitimate,  were  exempted  firom  the  same  duty : 
for  it  is  eyident,  says  Solon,  that  whoever  thus,  con- 
temna  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  matrimony,  has 
never  had  in  view  the  lawful  end  we  ought  to  propose 

^  Plat.  p.  9L    Oiog.  Lasrt.  ia  Solon,  p.  S7. 


to  ouraelves  in  having  children,  but  only  the  ^tifiu- 
tion  of  a  loose  passion.  Havine  then  satisfied  his 
own  desires,  be  has  no  proper  right  over  the  persons 
who  may  spring  firom  this  disoaceful  intercourse, 
upon  wbiose  lives,  as  well  as  birtbs,  he  has  entailea 
an  indelible  infamy  and  reproach. 

It  was  prohibited  to  speak  any  ill  of  the  dead  :* 
because  rt'ligion  directs  us  to  account  the  dead  as  sa^ 
cred,  justice  requires  us  to  spare  those  that  are  no 
more,  and  good  pohcy  should  ninder  hatred  from  be* 
coming  inunortal. 

It  was  also  forbidden  to  iifiSx>nt  or  give  ill  langna^ 
to  any  body  in  the  temples,  in  courts  of  judicatures  m 
public  assemblies,  and  m  tne  theatres,  during  the  tune 
of  representation :  for  to  be  no  where  able  to  govern 
our  passions  and  resentments,  argues  too  untractable 
and  licentious  a  disposition ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  to 
restrain  them  at  all  times,  and  upon  aU  occasions,  is  a 
virtue  beyond  the  strength  of  mere  human  nature, 
and  a  perfection  reserved  for  tiie  evangelical  law. 

Cicero  observes,  that  this  wise  leEisIator  of  Athens, 
whose  laws  were  m  force  even  in  his  time,  had  pro> 
vided  no  law  against  parricide ;  and  beine  asked  the 
reason  why  he  bad  not,  he  answered :  That  to  make 
Unas  agamatt  ^^d  ordain  punishments  for,  a  crime  that 
hitherto  had  never  been  mown  or  heard  o/,  was  the  wag 
to  ititroduee  it,  rather  than  to  prevent  d.*  I  omit  seve- 
ral of  his  laws  concerning  marriage  and  adultery,  in 
which  there  are  remarkable  and  manifest  contradio* 
tions,  and  a  sreat  mixture  of  light  and  darkness, 
knowledge  and  error,  which  we  generally  find  even 
among  the  very  wisest  of  the  heathens,  who  had  no 
estabfished  principles. 

After  Solon  hao  published  his  laws,  and  engaged 
the  people  by  public  oath  to  observe  them  reUgiously, 
at  least  for  the  term  of  100  years,  be  thought  proper 
to  remove  from  Athens,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to 
take  root,  and  to  gather  strength  by  custom ;  as  also 
to  rid  hiinself  of  the  trouble  and  importunity  of  those 
who  came  to  consult  him  about  the  meaning  of  faia 
laws,  and  to  avoid  the  con^laints  and  ill  wiUof  others : 
for,  as  he  said  himself,  m  great  undertaking*  it  is 
hasd  (if  not  impossible)  to  please  all  parties.  &e  was 
absent  ten  jears,  in  wnich  mterval  or  time  we  are  to 
place  his  jovanevs  into  £g3rpt,  into  Lydia,  to  visit 
king  CrcBsus,  ana  into  several  other 
countries.    At  his  return  he  found  A.  M.  3445. 

the  whole  city  in  commotion  and  Ant  J.  C.  559. 
trouble;^  the  three  old  factions 
were  revived,  and  had  formed  three  difierent  parties. 
Lycurgus  was  at  the  head  of  the  people  that  inhabited 
the  low-lands ;  Megacles,  son  or  Alcmaeon,  was  the 
leader  of  the  inhabitants  upon  the  sea-coast;  and  Pi- 
sistratus  had  declared  for  tne  mountaineers,  to  whom 
were  joined  the  handicraftsmen  and  labourers  who 
lived  by  their  industry,  and  who  were  particularly  ho^ 
tile  to  the  rich :  of  these  three  leaders  the  two  latter 
were  the  most  powerfol  and  considerable. 

Magacles  was  the  son  of  that  Alcmaon  whom  CitB- 
sus  had  extremely  enriched  for  a  particular  service 
which  he  had  done  him.*  He  had  hkewise  married  a 
lady,  who  had  brought  him  an  immense  portion ;  her 
name  was  Agarista,  the  daughter  of  Chsthencp,  ty- 
rant of  Sicyon.  This  Clisthenes  was  the  richest  and 
most  opulent  prince  at  this  time  in  Greece.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  choose  a  worthy  son-in-law,  and  to  know 
his  temper:  manners,  and  character,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, Clisthenes,  invited  all  the  young  noblemen 
of  Greece  to  come  and  spend  a  year  with  him  at  hia 
house ;  for  this  was  an  ancient  custom  in  that  coun- 
try. Several  youths  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
came  fit)m  difierent  parts,  to  the  number  of  thirteen* 
Notliing  was  seen  every  day  but  races,  games,  tour- 

-* 

'  Plat,  in  Solon,  p.  89. 

*  Sapienter  fecisse  dicittir,cii]n  de  eo  nihil  saaxerit,  quod 
antea  commiraum  non  erat ;  ne,  dod  tarn  prohibare,  qoav 
adnonera,  viderettu'.    Pro  Aote.  Amor,  n.  70. 

*  Plot,  in  Solon,  p.  94. 

*  Horod.  lib.  vi.  c.  125— ISL 
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Mraentfly  masnifieent  enteitaiamenUs  and  conrena^ 
tiona  upon  alTioita  of  topics.  One  of  the  gentlemen, 
who  had  hitherto  flurpaased  all  bis  competitorai  loat 
the  piincess,  by  haTUi|{  made  uae  of  lome  indecent 

gwturea  and  pofltures  in  his  dandnjZj  with  which  her 
ther  was  extremely  ofiended.  Clisthenes,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  declared  for  Meeacles,  and  sent  the 
rest  of  the  noblemen  away,  loaded  with  dvilitiea  and 
presents*    Such  was  Megacles. 

Pisistratus  was  a  well-Bred  man,^  of  a  gentle  and 
insinuating  behaviour,  ready  to  succour  ajid  assist  the 
poor;'  prudent  and  moderate  towards  his  enemies; 
a  roost  artful  and  accomplished  dissemUer ;  and  one 
who  had  ail  the  exterior  of  yirtue,  even  beyond  the 
most  ^rtuous ;  who  seemed  to  be  the  most  zealous 
stickler  for  equality  among  the  citizens,  and  who  ab- 
solutely declared  against  ul  innovations  and  diange. 

It  was  not  very  hard  for  him  to  impose  upon  the 
people  with  all  this  artifice  and  address.    But  Solon 

Soickly  saw  through  his  disguise,  and  perceived  the 
rift  01  all  his  seeming  virtue  and  fiur  pretences ; 
however,  he  thousht  fit  to  observe  measures  with  him 
in  the  be^nning,  hoping,  perhaps,  by  gentle  methods 
to  bring  him  back  to  bis  duty. 

It  was  at  this  time'  Thespis  began  to  change  the 
Oreciao  tragedy  :*  I  say  change :  because  it  was  in- 
vented long  before.  This  novelty  drew  all  the  world 
after  it  Solon  went  among  the*  rest  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  Thespis,  who  acted  himselil  acooiditig  to  the 
custom  of  the  andent  poets.  When  the  play  was 
ended,  he  called  to  Thespis,  and  asked  him,  Whether 
he  was  nU  ashonud  to  utter  tueh  Hee  before  n  nuoiy  peo^ 
pie  t  Thespis  made  answer,  That  there  was  no  hwrm  in 
Itet  of  that  sort,  and  in  poetical  ficUonSf  which  were  made 
only  for  diversion. — ^No,  replied  Solon,  eivineagreat 
stroke  with  his  stick  upon  the  ground ;  but  if  we  sttf- 
fer  and  apprtne  of  lying  for  our  oum  diversion^  it  will 
quieldy  find  its  way  into  our  serious  engagements^  and 
all  our  huiness  and  <iffaxrs. 

In  the  mean  time  Pisistratus  still  pushed  on  his 
point ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  made  use  of  a 
stratagem  that  succeeded  as  well  as  he  could  expect.* 
He  gave  himself  several  wounds  ;*  and  in  that  condi- 
tion, with  lus  body  all  bloody,  he  caused  hunself  to  be 
earned  in  a  chariot  into  the  market  place,  where  he 
inflamed  the  populace,  by  giving  them  to  understand 
that  his  enemies  had  treated  him  in  that  manner,  and 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  good. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  was  immediately  con- 
vened :  and  there  it  was  resolved,  in  spite  of  all  the 
remonstrances  Solon  could  make  against  it,  that  fifty 
guards  should  be  dlowed  Pisistratus  for  the  security 
of  his  person.  He  soon  augmented  the  number  as 
much  as  he  thought  fit,  and  by  their  means  made  him- 
self niaster  of  £e  citadel  AH  his  enemies  betook 
Ihemselves  to  flight,  and  the  whole  city  was  in  great 
consternation  and  disorder,  except  Solon,  who  loudly 
reproached  the  Athenians  with  their  cowardice  and 
folly,  and  the  tyrant  with  his  treachery.  Upon  his 
being  asked  what  it  was  that  i^ve  him  so  much  firm* 
ness  and  resolution  7  It  is,  said  he,  my  old  age.  He 
was  indeed  very  old,  and  did  not  seem  to  risk  much, 
as  th^  end  of  bis  life  was  very  near :  though  it  often 
happens,  that  men  grow  fonder  of  life,  in  proportion 
•s  tney  have  less  reason  and  right  to  desire  it  should 

*  Fiut.  ia  Solon,  p.  96. 

*  We  are  not  here  to  ondentand  each  ai  begged  or  ask- 
ed tins :  for  in  those  times,  sayi  Isoerates,  there  was  no 
eitisen  that  died  of  hunger,  or  dishonoured  his  city  by 
beg^Hbig.     Orat,  Areop.  p.  309. 

'Piut.  in  Solon,  p.  95. 

^  Trasedy  was  in  being  along  time  before  Thespis ;  but 
it  was  only  a  chorus  of  persons  that  sang,  and  said  oppro- 
brious thingi  to  one  another.  Thespis  was  the  first  that 
improved  this  chorus  by  the  addition  of  a  character,  who, 
in  order  to  give  the  rest  time  to  take  breath,  and  to  recov- 
er their  spirits,  recited  an  adventure  of  some  iUustrioos 
person.  And  Uiis  recital  gave  occasion  afterwards  for  m- 
Irodactn?  the  subjects  of  tragedies. 

*  ^erod.  1.  i.  4. 69-M.       '  PlaU  in  Solon,  p.  96, 99, 


be  prolonged.  But  Pisistritqa,  after  be  had  siibdiied 
an,  thought  this  conquest  imporfect  till  be  had  gained 
Solon:  and  as  he  was  well  aeqvainted  with  the  means 
that  are  proper  to  conciliate  an  old  naan,  he  spared 
no  careases,  omitted  nothmgithat  oould  tend  to  soften 
and  win  upon  him,  and  showed  him  aH  possiblo 
marks  of  fiiendship  and  esteem,  doing  him  all  man- 
ner of  honour,  having  him  often  about  his  person, 
and  publicly  professing  a  ereat  veneration  for  his 
laws ;  whicn  in  truth  he  bou  observed  himself,  and 
caused  to  be  observed  by  others.  Solon  seeing  it  was 
impossible  either  to  bring  Pisistratus  by  fair  means  to 
renounce  this  usurpation  or  to  depose  him  by  force, 
thought  it  a  point  of  prudence  not  to  exasperate  the 
tyrant  by  rejecting  the  advances  he  made  hiin,  and 
hoped,  at  tlie  same  time,  that  by  enterins  into  his  con- 
fidence and  counsels,  he  might  at  least  be  capable  of 
conducting  and  tnmuig  into  a  proper  channel  a  power 
which  he  could  not  abolish,  and  <n  mitigatine  the  mi^ 
chief  and  calamity  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  pre- 
vent 

Solon  did  not  surrive  the  liberty  of  his  conntry  two 
years  complete :  for  Pisistratus  made  lumself  master 
of  Athens,  under  the  archon  Comias,  the  first  year  of 
the  51st  Olympiad ;  and  Solon  died  tiie  year  follow* 
ing,  under  the  archon  Hegestmtus,  who  sncceedcd 
Comias. 

The  two  parties,  the  heads  of  which  were  Lycnrgus 
and  Megacles,  uniting,  drove  Pisistratus  out  of  Athens. 
He  was,  however,  soon  recalled  by  Megacles,  wfac^ 
save  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  But  a  difierence, 
uiat  arose  upon  occasion  of  this  match,  having  em- 
broiled them  aft^h,  the  AlcnuBonide  had  the  worst, 
and  were  obli^  to  retire.  Piastratus  was  twice  d&> 
posed,  and  twice  finmd  means  to  reinstate  himself. 
His  artifices  acquired  him  his  power,  and  hia  mode- 
ration maintained  him  in  it ;  and  without  doubt  his 
eloquence,^  which  even  in  Tully's  judgment  was  very 
great,  rendered  him  very  acceptable  to  the  Athenians 
who  were  but  too  apt  to  be  aoected  with  the  chaims 
of  oratory,  as  it  made  them  forget  the  care  of  their 
Uberty.  An  exact  submission  to  the  laws  distinguish- 
ed Pisistratus  from  most  other  usurpers :  aala  the 
mildness  of  his  government  was  such  as  mifiht  make 
many  a  lawftil  sovereign  blnsh.  For  whi<£  reason, 
the  character  of  Pisistratus  has  been  thought  wmthy 
of  being  eet  m  opposition  to  that  of  other  tyrants. 
Cicero,  doubting  wnat  use  Cesar  would  make  of  his 
victory  at  Pharulia,  wrote  to  his  dear  friend  Attjcnsy 
We  do  not  yet  Aiiov,  whether  the  desHsuf  of  Rome  wiU 
have  us  groan  under  a  Phdaris,  or  Uoeunder  a  PitUtr^ 
tua.* 

This  t]rrant,  indeed,  if  we  are  to  call  him  so»  always 
showed  himself  very  popular  and  moderate;  and  had 
such  a  eommand  of  his  temper,*  as  to  bear  reproaches 
and  insults  with  patience,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  revenge  them  with  a  word.  His  gardens  and 
orchards  were  open  to  all  the  citizens  ;^*  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  imitated  by  Cimon.  It  is  said  he  was 
the  fiist  who  opened  a  pubUc  libraiy  in  Athens,^ ^ 
which  after  his  time  was  much  augmented,  and  at  last 
carried  into  Persia  by  Xerxes,  wGen  he  took  the  city. 
But  Zeleocus  Nicanor,  a  long  time  afterwards,  caused 
it  to  be  brought  back  to  Athens.  Cicero^ '  thinks  also 
it  was  Pisistratus  who  first  made  the  Athenians  ao- 

auainted  with  the  poems  of  Homer;  who  arranged 
le  books  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  find  them, 
whereas  before  they  were  confused,  and  not  difieated ; 
and  who  first  caused  them  to  be  publicly  read  at  the 


*  Pisistratus  dicendotantilm  ? sloisse  dicitur,  at  el  Athe- 
menses  rei^mn  imperium  orations  eapti  perautterenL  FoL 
Mas,  1.  vui.  c.  9. 

Q^uis  doetior  iisdem  temporibus,  ant  cujus  eloaueatis 
Uteris  instractior  foisse  traditor,  qnkm  Pisistrati  7  vie.  de 
Orat.  L  iii.  a.  157. 

*  Ineertom  est  Phslarimna,  an  Pisi&tratuai,  sit  imitato* 
res.    Ad  AtAs.  I.  vu.  Ep.  xiz. 

*  Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  1.        ^«  Athen.  I.  zii.  p.  681. 
s^  Aul.  Gel.  Ivi.  c.  17.     >*  Ub.  iii.  de  Orat  n  137, 
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fttits  called  PuiatlieiUBa.  PUto  aaqribes  this  honour 
to  hit  Boa  Hippfirchus.* 

PiaistratiiB  died  in  tranquillity,*  and  trannnitted 
to  loB  Bona  the  sovereign  power,  which  he  had  usorped 
thirty  jreara  before ;  aeventeen  oc  which  he  had  reigned 
iopeice. 

BSs  sons  were  Hippiaa  and  Hip- 
A.  M.  3478.    paichua.    Thocydidee  adds  a  ]^ra, 
Ant  J.  C.  588.    whom  he  calls  Thesealua.     Thej 
Beem  to  have  inherited  from  their 
fiither  an  aflection  for  learning  and  learned  men.  Plato, 
who  attributes  to  Hipparchus  what  we  have  said  con- 
cernimz  the  poems  or  Homer.*  adds,  tiiat  he  invited 
to  Atnens  tne  famous  poet  Anacreon,  who  wsa  of 
Tecs,  a  city  of  Ionia ;  and  that  he  sent  a  yesael  of 
6fty  oars  on  purpose  for  him.    He  likewise  enter- 
tained a£  his  house  Simonides,  another  famous  poet 
of  the  isle  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  Mg/san 
aea,  to  whom  hegaye  a  large  pension^  and  made  very 
zich  presents.    The  design  of  these  prmces  in  inviting 
men  of  letters  to  Athens  was,  says  Plato,  to  soften 
and  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  dtnens,  and  to  infiise 
into  them  a  refish  and  love  for  virtue,  by  girin^  them 
a  taste  for  learning  and  the  sciences.    Xheir  care 
extended  even  to  the  instructing  of  the  peasants  and 
country  people,  by  erecting  not  only  in  tne  streets  of 
the  city,  but  in  all  the  rcSids  and  nighways,  statues 
of  stone,  called  Mercuries,  with  grave  sentences  and 
moral  maxima  carved  upon  them ;  in  which  manner 
those  silent  monitors  gave  instructivp  lessons  to  all  pa»- 
sen^rs.   Plato  seems  to  suppose  that  Hipparchus  had 
the  authority,  or  that  the  two  orothers  reined  together. 
But  Thacydides  shows,*  that  Hippies,  as  the  eldest 
'    of  the  sons,  succeeded  his  &ther  m  the  government 
Be  this  at  it  may,  their  reien  in  the  whme,  after  the 
death  of  Pisistratu^  was  cfofy  of  eighteen  years'  du- 
ration r  it  ended  in  the  following  manner. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  both  citizens  of 
Athens,  had  contracted  a  vexy  strict  friendship.* 
Hipparchus,  angry  with  the  former  for  a  personal 
afiront  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  him,  en- 
deavoured to  revenge  himself  upon  his  sister,  by  put- 
tins  a  public  afiront  upon  her,  obliging  her  shame- 
fauy  to  retire  from  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  she 
was  to  carry  one  of  the  sacred  baskets,  alleging,  that 
she  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  assist  at  such  a  cere- 
mony. Her  brother,  and  still  more  his  friend,  beins 
stung  to  the  quick  by  so  gross  and  outrageous  an  a£ 
front,  took  from  that  moment  a  resolution  to  attack  the 
tyrants.  And  to  do  it  the  more  effectually,  they  wniU 
ed  for  the  opportunity  of  a  festival,  which  theyjjudged 
would  be  very  favourable  for  their  purpose :  this  was 
the  feast  of  the  Panathensea,  in  which  the  ceremony 
required  tluit  all  the  tradesmen  and  artificers  should 
be  under  arms.  For  the  greater  security,  they  admit- 
ted only  a  veij  small  number  of  the  citizens  into  their 
aecret ;  conceivlns  that  upon  ihe  first  motion  all  the 
rest  would  join  Uiem.  The  day  being  come,  they 
went  betimes  into  the  market-place,  armed  with  dag- 
gers. Hippias  came  out  of  the  palace,  and  went  to  tne 
Ceramicus,  which  was  a  place  without  the  city,  where 
the  company  of  piards  tben  wereu  to  give  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  the  ceremony.  The  two  fiiends  hav- 
ing follovred  him  thither,  saw  one  of  the  consphrators 
taUdnjg  very  familiarly  with  him,  which  made  them 
apprdnend  they  were  betrayed.  They  could  have  exe- 
cuted their  design  that  moment  upon  Hippias ;  but 
were  willing  to  bedn  their  vengeance  upon  the  author 
of  the  affront  they  had  received.  They  therefore  return- 
ed into  the  city,  where,  meetins  with  Hipparchus, 
they  kiUed  bim ;  but  being  immediately  apprehended, 
themselves  were  -slain,  and  Hippias  round  means  to 
dispel  the  storm. 

After  tihis  aflair,  he  no  longer  observed  any  mea- 
sures, and  reigned  like  a  true  tyrant,  putting  to  death 
a  vast  nnmber  of  citizens.    To  guard  himself  for  the 

*  In  HiDparcb.  p.  SM.      '  Arist.1ib.  v.  de  Rep*  e.  1%, 
--    —  '^  — ^ —       *  Lib.  vi.  p.  44«. 


•  In  Hiimarcb.  p.  SC8.      "  A 

•  Is  HipVp.  «d,M9.      *  Li 

•  Thueyd.  L  vi.  p.  44I-4MI 


future  sfpunst  a  like  enterprise,  and  to  secure  a  safe . 
retr^t  for  himself  in  case  of  any  accident,  he  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  himself  by  a  foreign  support, 
and  to  that  end  gave  his  dau^ter  in  marriage  to  the 
son  of  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus. 

In  the  mean  time,*  the  Alcmeonidte,  who  from  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  had  been  banished  from 
Athens  by  Pisistratus,  and  who  saw  their  hopes  frus- 
trated by  the  bad  success  of  the  last  conspiracy^  did 
not  however  lose  courage,  but  turned  tneir  views 
another  way.  As  they  were  veiy  rich  and  powerful, 
they  got  themselves  appointed  by  the  Aropbictyons, 
who  constituted  the  general  council  of  Greece,  to  su- 
perintend the  rebinl£ng  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  for 
the  sum  of  300  talents,  or  300,000  crowns.''  As  they 
were  naturally  generous,'and  had  besides  their  rea- 
sons for  being  BO  on  this  occasion,  they  added  to  this 
sum  a  freat  deal  of  their  own  money,  and  made  the 
whole  front  of  the  temple  all  of  Parian  marble,  at 
their  particular  expense;  whereas  by  the  contract 
made  with  the  Amphictyons,  it  was  only  to  have  been 
made  of  common  stone. 

The  liberality  of  the  Alcmconide  was  not  altoge 
ther  a  firee  bounty j  neither  was  their  ma^ificence 
towards  the  god  of^  Delphi  a  pure  efi^t  ofreligion : 
policy  was  uie  chief  motive.  They  hoped  by  this 
means  to  acquire  great  influence  in  the  temple,  and 
it  happened  accoraing  to  their  expectation.  The 
money,  which  they  plentifully  poured  into  the  hands 
of  the  priestess,  rendered  them  absolute  masters  of 
the  oracle,  and  of  the  pretended  god  who  presided  over 
it,  'and  who  for  the  f\iture  becoming  their  echo,  did  no 
more  than  faithfully  repeat  the  words  they  dictated  to 
him,  and  gratefulfy  lent  them  the  assistance  of  his 
voice  and  authority.  As  often  therefore  as  any  Spar- 
tan came  to  consult  the  priestess,  whether  upon  his  own 
afiairs  or  upon  those  of^the  state,  no  promise  was  ever  * 
made  him  of  the  god's  assistance,  but  upon  condition 
that  the  Lacedemonians  should  deliver  Athens  from 
the  yoke  of  tyranny.  This  order  was  so  often  repeat- 
to  them  by  the  oracle,  that  they  resolved  at  last  to 
make  war  against  the  jPisistretiate,  though  they  were 
under  the  strongest  engagements  of  fnendship  and 
hospitality  with  them:  herein  preferring  the  will  of 
G^  says  Herodotus,  to  all  human  considerations.* 

The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  miscarried ;  and  Uie 
troops  they  sent  against  the  tyrant  were  repulsed  with 
loss.  Notwithstanding  a  little  time  after,  they  made 
a  second,  which  seemed  to  promise  no  better  success 
than  the  first }  because  most  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
seeing  tiie  siege  tiiey  had  laid  before  Athens  likely  to 
oontinue  a  great  while,  retired  and  left  only  a  small 
number  of  troops  to  carry  it  on.  But  the  grant's 
diildren,  who  had  been  clandestinely  Conveyed  out  ot 
the  city,  in  order  to  be  put  in  a  safe  place,  bemg  taken 
by  the  enemy,  the  father,  to  redeem  them,  was  obliged 
to  come  to  an  accommodatbn  with  the  Athenians,  by 


A.  M.  5486. 
Ant.  J.  C.  608* 
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which  it  was  stipulated,  that  he  should  depart  out  oi 
Attica  in  five  days'  time-  According- 
ly, he  actually  retired  within  the  time 
limited,  and  settled  at  Sieeum,  a 
town  in  Phrygia, 'seated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  &amander. 

Pfiny  observes,*  that  the  tyrants  were  driven  out  of 
Athens  the  same  year  the  kings  were  expelled  Rome. 
Extiaoidinary  honours  were  paid  to  the  memoiy  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  Their  naifies  were  mfi* 
nitely  respected  at  Athens  in  all  succeeding  ages,  and 
almost  hud  in  equal  reverence  with  those  of  the  gods. 
Statues  were  forthwith  erected  to  them  in  the  mmeU 
place,  which  was  an  honour  that  had  never  been  con- 
ferred on  any  man  before.  The  venr  si^ht  of  these 
statues,  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  the  citizens,  kept 
up  tikoir  hatred  and  detestation  of  tynuiny,  and  daily 
renewed  their  sentinieots  of  gratitude  to  those  gene- 
rous defenders  of  their  liberty,  who  had  not  sempM 

*  Herod.  1.  v.c.  68—96.  ^  About  40,00W.  ■terling,' 

*  Ti  yap  reV  OcoS  r^fi$npa  InuSirro,  4  r«l  rdtr  <lvJpf»f • 

*  FUn.  1.  ixxiv.  e.  4 
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to  puidiMeit  with  their  Bvm,  and  to  maI  it  with  their 
blood.  Alexander  the  Great/  who  knew  how  dear 
the  memoiy  of  these  men  was  to  the  Athenians,  and 
how  far  they  carried  their  xeal  in  this  respect,  thou^ 
he  did  them  a  sensible  pleasure  in  sending  back  to  them 
the  statues  of  those  two  great  men,  which  he  found  in 
Persia  after  the  defeat  of  Darius,  and  which  Xerxes 
had  formerly  carried  thither  fiom  Athens.  Pausanias 
ascribes  this  action  to  Seleucas  Nicanor,  one  of  the 
socoessors  of  Alexander ;  and  adds,  that  he  also  sent 
back  to  the  Athenians  their  public  library,  which  Xer- 
xes had  carried  off  with  hun  into  Persia.  Athens,' 
at  the  tioM  of  her  deliverance  from  tyranny,  did  not 
confine  her  gratitude  solely  to  the  authors  ot  her  liber- 
ty, but  extended  it  even  to  a  woman  who  had  signali- 
sed her  courage  on  that  occasioii.  This  woman  was 
a  courtesan,  named  Leiena,  who  by  the  charms  of  her 
beauty,  ana  skill  in  playing  on  the  harp,  had  particu- 
lariy  captivated  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  After 
their  death,  the  tyrant,  who  knew  they  had  concealed 
nothing  from  this  woman,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  the 
torture,  in  order  to  make  her  declare  the  names  of  the 
other  conspimtors.  But  she  bore  all  the  cruelty  of 
their  torments  with  an  invincible  constancy,  ana  ex- 

C'red  in  the  midst  of  them ;  showing  the  world  that 
sr  sex  is  more  courageous,  and  more  capable  of 
keeping  a  secret,  than  some  men  ima^e.  The  Athe- 
nians would  not  suffer  the  memory  of  so  heroic  an 
action  to  be  lost ;  and  to  prevent  the  lustre  of  it  fiom 
being  sullied  by  the  consideration  of  her  character  as 
a  courtesan,  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  that  dr- 
cumstance,  by  representing  her,  in  the  statue  which 
they  erected  to  her  honour,  under  the  figure  of  a  lion- 
ess without  a  tongue. 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Aristades,*  relates  a  circum- 
stance which  does  great  honour  to  the  Athenians,  and 
shows  to  what  a  nitch  they  carried  their  gratitude  to 
their  deliverer,  ana  their  respect  for  his  memoiy.  They 
had  learned  that  the  grand-daughter  of  Anstogiton 
lived  at  Lemnoe,  in  very  mean  and  poor  circumstan- 
ces, nobody  being  willing  to  many  her  upon  account 
of  her  extreme  indigence  and  poverty.  The  people 
of  Athens  sent  for  her,  and,  manying  her  to  one  of  the 
moat  rich  and  considerable  men  of  t&ar  city,  gave  her 
an  estate  in  land  in  the  town  of  Potamos  for  her  portion. 

Athens  seemed,  in  recovering  her  liberty,  to  have 
also  recovered  her  pristine  courace;  During  the  reigns 
of  her  tyrants,  she  had  acted  wim  indolence  and  indif- 
ference, as  knowing  what  she  did  was  not  for  heiseli) 
but  for  them.  But  after  her  delivennce  from  their 
yoke,  the  vigour  and  activity  she  exerted  was  of  a 
quite  different  kind ;  because  then  her  labours  were 
her  own, 

Athens,  however,  did  not  immediately  enjoy  a  per- 
fect tranquillity.  Two  of  her  citizens,  Clisthenes, 
one  of  the  Alcmsonids,  and  Isagoras,  who  were  men 
of  the  greatest  power  in  the  city,  by  contending  wi^ 
each  ouer  for  superiority,  created  two  considerable 
factions.  The  former,  who  had  gained  the  people  on 
his  side,  made  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  tneir  esta- 
blishment, and  instead  of  four  tribes,  whereof  they 
consisted  before,  divided  that  body  into  ten  tribes,  to 
which  he  cave  the  names  of  the  ten  sons  of  Ion, 
whom  the  Greek  historians  make  the  father  and  first 
founder  of  the  nation.  Isagpras,  seeing  himself  infe- 
rior in  credit  to  his  rival,  hi^  recourse  to  the  Laoede- 
mmians.  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta, 
obliged  Clisthenes  to  depart  from  Athena,  with  700 
families  of  his  adherentsu  But  they  soon  returned 
with  their  leader,  and  were  restored  to  all  their  estates 
and  fortunes. 

The  Lacedemonians,  aUmg  with  spite  and  jealousy 
against  Athens,  because  she  took  upon  her  to  act  in- 
dependent of  their  authority ;  and  repenting  also  that 
they  had  delivered  her  from  her  tyrants  upon  the  credit 
of  an  oracle,  of  which  they  haa  since  aiscovered  the 


*  Plin.  1.  zxxiv.  c.  8. 

•  Ibid.  1.  vii.  c.  23. 1. 
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imposture,  beean  to  think  of  rsmstating  Hippias,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus :  and  to  that  end  sent  for 
him  from  Sigeum,  whither  he  had  retired.  They  then 
communicated  their  desifn  in  an  assembly  of  the  de- 
puties of  their  allies,  whose  assistance  and  concur- 
rence they  were  anxious  to  secure,  in  order  to  render 
their  enterprise  successfuL 

The  deputy  of  Corinth  spoke  first  on  this  occasion, 
and  expressed  great  astonishment  that  the  Lacede- 
monians, who  were  themselves  svowed  enemies  of 
tyranny,  and  professed  the  greatest  abhorrence  for  all 
arbitrary  government,  should  desire  to  establish  it 
elsewhere :  he  exposed  to  their  view,  in  the  foUest 
light,  all  the  cruel  and  horrid  effects  of  tyrannical 
government,  which  his  own  country,  Corinth,  had  but 
very  lately  felt  by  woful  experience.  The  rest  of  the 
deputies  applauaed  his  discourse,  and  were  of  his 
opinion.  Tnus  the  enterprise  came  to  nothing :  and 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  discover  the  base  ieslousy 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  to  cover  them  with  shame 
and  confusion. 

Hippias,  defeated  of  his  hopes,  retired  into  Asia  to 
Artaphemes,  governor  of  Santis  for  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, whom  he  endeavoured  by  every  method  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  against  Athens';  representing  to  him, 
that  the  taking  of  so  rich  and  powerful  a  city  would 
render  him  master  of  all  Greece.  Artaphemes  here- 
upon required  of  the  Athenians  that  they  would  rein- 
state Hippias  in  the  government ;  to  which  Uicy  made 
no  other  answer,  than  by  a  downright  and  absolute 
refusal  This  was  the  oii^aJ  ground  and  occasion 
of  the  wars  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks, 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  books. 

ARTICLE  IX 

ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN  WAO  DI8TINOV1SRSD  TRXMSKLVBS  OT 
THE  ARTS  ANO  SCIENCKS. 

I  begin  with  the  poets,  as  the  most  ancient 

Homer,  the  most  celebrated  and  illustrious  of  all 
the  poets,  is  he  of  whom  we  have  the  least  knowledge, 
either  with  respect  to  the  country  where  he  was  bom, 
or  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Among  the  seven 
cities  of  Greece  that  contended  for  the  honour  of  hav 
ins  given  him  birth,  Smyrna  seems  to  have  the  best 
title  to  that  glorious  distuction. 

Herodotus  tells  us,^  that  Homer 
wrote  400  years  before  his  time,  that         A.  M.  SI 60. 
is,  340  years  after  the  taking  of    Ant  J.  C.  844. 
Troy ;  for  Herodotus  flounshed  740 
years  after  that  expedition. 

Some  authors  have  pretended  that  he  was  called 
Homer,  because  he  was  born  bUnd.  Velleius  Patercu- 
lus  rejects  this  story  with,  contempt  ff  any  mioi,' 
says  he,  belietes  that  Homer  was  bom  6Ztnd,  he  must  he 
so  himself y  and  even  have  lost  all  hit  temea.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  observation  of  Cicero,*  Homer's 
works  are  rather  pictures  than  poems,  so  perfectly 
does  he  paint  to  the  life,  and  set  Uie  images  of  every 
thing  he  undertakes  to  describe  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  intent  upon  intro- 
ducing all  the  most  deli^tful  and  agreeable  objects 
that  nature  affords  into  his  writings,  and  making  them 
in  a  manner  pass  in  review  before  his  readers. 

What  is  most  astonishing  in  this  poet  is,^  that  be* 
ing  the  first,  at  least  of  those  that  are  known,  who 
applied  himself  to  that  kind  of  poetry  which  is  the 
most  sublime  and  difficult  of  all,  he  should  however 

*  Lib.  ii.  c.  6S. 

*  Qu«m  si  quia  cascum  ffoniuun  putat,  omnibus  sensDw 
oHmis  est.    PaUfc,  1.  i.  c.  fi. 

*  Tuscul.  Q,uest.  1.  t.  n.  114. 

^  Clarissimum  deinde  Homeri  iUnxit  iagemun,  sina  e»» 
emplo  maximum :  qui  magnitudine  operis,  et  ful|iore  car  • 
miytnm^  aolus  appoll&ri  Po^ta  meruit.  In  quo  hoc  maximisa 
est,  qubd  ntqixe  ante  ilium  quem  iHo  imitaretur ;  neqa« 
post  iUiim,  qui  unitari  eom  pesMt,  inventus  est  :^  naque  iqosn* 
ouam  aliuro,  ciyus  operis  primus  auctor  fuerit,  in  es  par- 
iactissimum,  preter  Homerom  ot  Archilochnm 
VtIL  PaUre.  I  i.  c.  6. 
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•oir  10  hi|^  and  with  mieh  rapidity,  as  to  cany  it  at 
•066  to  the  utmost  perfection ;  which  ■eldom  or  never 
happens  in  other  arts,  but  by  slow  degreeS|  and  after 
t  long  series  of  years. 

The  kind  ^f  poetry  we  are  speaking  of  is  the  Epic 
Poem,  so  called  from  the  Greek  wordimc;  because  it 
is  an  action  related  by  the  poet  The  subject  of  this 
poem  must  be  great,  instructive,  serious,  containing 
onlj  one  principal  event,  to  which  all  the  rest  must 
refer  and  be  subordinate;  and  this  principal  action 
must  have  passed  in  a  certain  space  of  time,  which 
most  not  exceed  a  year  at  most  ^    ^ 

Homer  has  composed  two  poems  of  this  kind,  the 
HJad  and  the  Odyssey ;  the  subject  of  the  first  is  the 
anger  of  Achilles,  so  pernicious  to  the  Greeks,  when 
4heY  besieged  Hion,  or  Troy ;  and  that  of  the  second 
b  the  vovages  and  adventures  of  Ulysses,  after  the 
tilcing  01  that  city. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  nation  in  the  worid,  how- 
ever learned  and  ingenious,  has  ever  produced  any 
poems  comparable  to  his;  and  that  whoever  have 
attempted  any  works  of  that  kind,  have  all  taken  their 
plans  and  ideas  from  Homer,  borrowed  all  their  rules 
irom  him,  made  him  their  model,  and  have  only  suc- 
ceeded in  proportion  to  their  success  in  copying  him. 
The  truth  is,  Homer  was  an  original  genius,  and  fit  for 
others  to  be  formed  upon :  Fofna  ingeniorum  Hotnerus,* 
All  the  greatest  men,  and  the  most  exalted  geniuses 
that  have  appeared  for  these  two  thousand  aim  five  or 
six  hundred  years  in  Greece,  Italv,  and  dsewhere ; 
those  whose  writings  we  are  still  forced  to  admire ; 
who  are  still  our  masters,  and  who  teach  us  to  think, 
to  reason,  to  speak,  and  to  write;   all  these,  says 
Madame  Dacier,'  acknowledge   Homer  to  be  the 

Seatest  of  poets,  and  look  upon  his  poems  as  the  mo- 
il on  which  all  succeeding  poets  should  form  their 
taste  and  jud^ent  Alter  ail  this,  can  there  be  any 
man  so  conceited  of  his  own  talentl^  be  they  never  so 
great,  as  reasonably  to  presume,  that  his  decisions 
should  prevail  against  such  a  universal  concurrence 
of  judgment  in  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  abili- 
ties and  characters  ? 

So  many  testimonies,  so  ancient,  so  uniform,  and 
so  universal,  entirely  Justify  Alexander  the  Great's 
fiivourable  judgment  or  the  works  of  Homer,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  the  most  excellent  and  valuable  pro- 
duction of  the  human  mind:  preWisissimum  kumani 
mund  opu8.* 

Cluintilian,^  after  having  made  a  magnificent  enco- 
nnum  upon  Homer,  gives  us  a  just  idea  of  his  charac- 
ter and  manner  of  writing  in  these  few  words :  Htmc 
nemo  in  magnis  sublimilatej  inparvis  proprietatef  »u- 
peraverU.  Idem  hzhta  ac  presaus,  jwvndtu  et  gravU, 
tmn  copiA  turn  brevUate  ndrabilU,  In  great  Uiings, 
what  a  sublimity  of  expression ;  and  in  uttle,  what  a 
justoess  and  propriety !  Difiusive  and  concise,  plea- 
sant and  ffrave,  equally  admirable  both  for  his  copious- 
ness and  nis  brevity. 

Hksiod.  The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  he 
was  contemporary  with  Homer.  It  is  said,  that  he 
was  bom  at  Cumos,  a  town  in  J5oUs,  but  that  he  was 
brought  up  at  Ascra^  a  little  town  in  Bceotia,  which 
has  since  passed  for  his  native  country.  Thus  Virgil 
calls  him  the  old  man  of  Ascra.*  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  this  poet,  but  by  the  few  remaining^  poems 
which  he  has  left,  all  in  hexameter  vase ;  whidi  are, 
Ist,  The  Works  and  Doss;  Sdly,  The  Theogony^  or  the 
genealogy  of  the  gods ;  3dly,  The  Shield  ofHereulee : 
of  whicn^Ust  some  doubt  wnether  it  was  written  by 
Hesiod. 

1.  In  the  first  of  these  poems,  entitled,  The  Worlu 
and  DagBy  Hesiod  treats  of^agriculture,  wluch  ref]|uire8, 
besides  a  great  deal  of  labour,  a  due  observation  of 

'  Ptin.  I.  zvii.  c.  6. 

'  In  Hosier's  life,  which  is  prefixed  to  her  translatkn  of 
tfMlbui.  . 

'Plaa.LviLc.t9,  *  Ctinn.  ii.Ux.e8p«l* 
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times,  seasons,  and  days.  This  poem  is  full  of  ez« 
cellent  sentences  and  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  life. 
He  begins  it  with  a  short,  but  hvcly  description  of  two 
softs  of  disputes ;  the  one  fatal  to  mankind,  the  source  ^ 
of  quarrels,  discords,  and  wars ;  and  the  other  infinitely 
useful  and  beneficial  to  men,  as  it  sharpens  their  wits, 
excites  a  noble  and  generous  emulation  among  them, 
and  prepares  the  way  for  the  invention  and  improvement 
of  arts  and  sciences.  He  then  makes  an  admirable  de- 
scription of  the  four  difiTerent  ages  of  the  world ;  the 
golden,  the  silver,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron  aee.  The  per- 
sons who  lived  in  the  golden  age  are  those  whom  Jupiter 
after  their  death  turned  into  so  many  Genii  or  spirits,* 
and  then  appointed  them  as  guardians  over  mankind, 
^ving  them  a  commission  to  go  up  and  down  the 
earth,  invisible  to  the  sight  of  men,  and  to  observe  all 
thefar  ^ood  and  evil  actions. 

This  poem  was  Virgil's  model  in  composing  his 
Gteorgics,  as  he  himself  acknowledges  in  this  verse  - — 

Ascrvamque  caao  RoBOMia  per  opplda  cannen,* 
And  BlDf  the  Asoiean  vane  to  Roman  swalna< 

The  choice  made  by  these  two  illustrious  posts  of 
this  subject  for  the  exercise  of  their  muse,  shows  in* 
what  honour  the  anciente  hdd  agriculture,  and  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  the  two  innocent  sources  of  the 
wealth  and  plenty  of  a  country.  It  is  much  to  be  de- 
plored, that  in  after-ages  a  taste  so  agreeable  to  na- 
ture, and  so  well  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  inno* 
cence  of  manners,  should  have  gone  to  decay.  Avarice 
and  luxury  have  entirely  depressed  it  Almirum  otti 
niMere  rftus,  eireaque  oKs  menUe  hmnmmn  detineniwrj 
ef  oDdritue  UmHun  aries  eohmtur* 

8.  The  Theotnmg  of  Hesiod,  and  the  poems  of  Ho- 
mer, may  be  looked  upon  as  the  surest  and  most 
authentic  archives  and  monuments  of  the  theology  of  - 
the  ancients,  and  of  the  opinion  they  had  of  their  gods. 
For  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  these  poets  were  the 
inventors  of  the  fables  which  we  read  in  their  writ* 
ings.  7^^7  ^^^7  collected  and  transmitted  to  posterity 
the  traces  of  the  reli^on  which  they  found  establishea, 
and  which  prevailed  m  their  time  and  country. 

3.  The  SkUld  cfHereuUs  is  a  separate  fmgment  of 
a  poem,  wherein  it  is  pretended  that  Hesiod  celebrated 
the  most  illustrious  heroines  of  antiquity :  and  it  besfs 
that  tiUe,  because  it  contains,  among  other  things,  a 
long  description  of  the  shield  of  H^mdee,  concerning 
whom  the  same  poem  relates  a  particular  adventure. 

The  poetry  of  Hesiod,  in  those  places  that' are  sus- 
ceptible of  ornament,  is  very  elegant  and  delightfbl, 
but  not  so  sublime  and  lofty  as  tluit  of  Homer.  ■  Q,uin- 
tilian*  reckons  him  the  chief  in  the  middle  manner  of 
writing.    Datur  ei  pahna  in  Uio  medio  dieendl  genere, 

Arcbilocbus.  The  poet  Archi* 
lochus  bom  in  Faroe,  inventor  of  the  A.  M.  3S80. 
Iambic  verse^  lived  in  the  time  of  Ant  J.  C.  784. 
Candaules,  kin|^  of  Lydia.  He  has 
this  advantage  m  common  with  Homer,  according  to 
Velleius  Paterculus,  that  he  carried  at  once  that  kind 
of  poetry  which  he  invented  to  a  very  great  perfection. 
The  feet  which  gave  their  name  to  these  verses, 
and  which  at  first  were  the  only  sort  used,  are 
composed  of  one  short  and  one  1ob£  syllable.  The 
Iambic  verse,  such  as  it  was  inventea  by  Ardnloohus, 
seems  very  proper  for  a  vehement  and  energetic  style : 
accordingly  we  see  that  Horace,  speaking  of  this  poet, 
says,  that  it  was  his  anger,  or  rather  his  rage,  that 
armed  him  with  his  Iambics,  for  the  exercising  and 
exerting  of  his  vengeance. 

Aithitoohom  pioprlo  lalilas  annsvlt  tamlM.^* 

And  Gluintilian  says,'^  he  had  an  uncommon  Ibree 
of  expression;  was  full  of  bold  thoughts,  and  of  those 
strokes  that  are  concise,  but  keen  and  pierebg ;  in  a 

*  Geor.  1.  ii.  v.  176.        *  PHn.  in  Proesm.  1.  siv. 

•  Lib.  i.  c.  6.  "  Art.  Po«t 
'^  Samma  in  hoe  vis  eloeutionis,  c(^m  vahdatum 

vibraateaque  aententie,  plurimom  sanguinis  atque 
nnu    Qmn,  U  a.  e.  1. 
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wctd,  but  itjrle  wac  ftzoni^  and  nanrous.  The  bngeet 
of  hi«  poems  were  iaid  to  be  the  best^  The  woild 
haye  passed  the  same  judgment  upon  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicexo ;  the  latter  of  whom  says 
the  same  of  his  (Hend  Atticus's  letters. 

The  Tenses  of  ArchilochiM  were  extremely  biting 
and  licentious;'  witness  those  he  writ  against  Ly- 
cambes,  his  father-in-law,  which  drove  him  to  despair. 
For  this  double  reason,*  his  poetiy,  how  excellent 
ioever  it  was  reckoned  in  other  respects,  was  banished 
)ut  of  Sparta,  as  being  more  likely  to  corrupt  the 
hearts  and  morals  of  young  people,  than  to  be  useful 
in  cultivatine  their  understanding.  We  have  only 
some  very  snort  fragments  remaining  of  this  poet 
Such  a  niceness  in  a  iieathen  people,  with  regard  to 
tiie  quality  of  the  books  which  they  thou^dit  young 
persons  snould  be  permitted  to  reaa,  is  hi^y  worth 
oar  notice,  and  wilt  rise  up  in  condemnaUon  against 
many  Christians. 

HippoNAX.  This  poet  was  of  Ephesus,  and  sig- 
nalized himself  some  years  after  Archilochus,  in  the 
same  kind  of  poetry,  and  with  the  same  force  and  ye- 
hsmenee.  He  was  ugly,  little,  lean,  and  slender.^ 
Two  celebrated  sculptors,  who  were  brothers,  BopalUs 
and  Athenis  (some  call  tike  latter  Anthermus),  divert- 
ed themselves  at  his  expense,  and  represented  him  in 
a  ridiculous  form.  It  is  dangerous  to  attack  satiric 
poets.  Hipponax  retorted  tl^ir  pleasantry  with  such 
keen  strokes  of  satire,  that  they  hanged  themselves 
out  of  mortification :  others  say  they  only  quitted  the 
city  of  Ephesus,  where  Hipponax  hved.  His  malig- 
nant pen  did  not  spare  even  those  to  whom  he  owed 
his  lire.  How  monstrous  was  this !  Horace  joins 
Hipponax  with  Archilochus,  and  represents  them  as 
two  poets  equally  dangerous.*  In  the  AnUiolofiia 
there  are  throe  or  four  epigrams,*  which  descnbe 
Hipponax  as  terrible  even  afler  his  death.  They  ad- 
monish travellers  to  avoid  Ms  tomb,  as  a  place  from 
whence  a  dreadful  hail  perpetually  poura,  ^ay$  riA 

horrtndiKin, 

It  is  thought  he  invented  the  Scazon  verse,  in  which 
the  Spondee  is  used  instead  of  the  Iambus  in  the  sixth 
foot  of  the  verse  that  bears  that  name. 

STBSic  HORUs.  He  was  of  Himera.  a  city  in  Sicily, 
and  excelled  in  Lytic  poetry,  as  did  those  other  poete 
of  wl^m  we  are  goinf  to  speak.  Lyric  poetry  is  that, 
the  verses  of  which,  digested  into  odes  and  stanzas, 
were  suns  to  the  Lyre,  or  to  other  such  like  instrn- 
ments.  Stesichorus  flourished  betwixt  the  37th  and 
47th  Olympiads.  Pausanias,^  after  many  other  fs^ 
bies,  relates,  that  Stesichorus  having  been  punished 
with  the  loss  of  sight  for  his  satirical  verses  against 
Helen^  did  not  recover  it  till  he  had  retracted  his 
invectives,  by  writing  another  ode  oontraiy  to  the  first ; 
which  latter  kind  of  ode  is  since  called  PdinodUL 
Cluintilian  says,*  that  he  sang  of  wars  and  illustrious 

'  Ut  Aristophani  Archilochi  iambus,  sic  epistola  longis* 
sima  qaaeque  optima  videtur.  Cie.  Epi$t,  xi.  1. 16.  ad  At- 
timinL  '  Hor.  Epod.  Od.  vi.  et  Epist.  xix.  I.  i. 

*  Lacedemonii  Ubros  Archilochi  h  civitate  suft  exportari 
joflseroaC,  qubd  eonim  parftm  yerecundam  ae  pudicam  leo- 
tioaem  arbttrabantur.  Noluerant  enim  eft  liberorum  soo- 
rum  aoimot  imbui^  no  plils  moribus  noceret,  qokm  ingeniia 
prodewet.  luujue  maximum  po^tam,  aut  certfe  lummo 
prozimum,  quia  domum  sibi  invisum  obscoBnia  maladictis 
laceraverat,  carminum  exilio  mulctArunt.  VeL  Pat,  1.  ?i. 
«.  3. 

^  Hipponacti  notabilia  vuItQa  foBditas  erat ;  quamobrem 
Imaginem  ejus  lassirift  joconim  ii  proposuere  ridentium 
4areiilifl.  ^uod  HippMiaz  indigmUos  amaritudianB  car- 
miaoni  distriiudt  in  tantum,  ut  credatur  aliquibus  ad  la- 
^eum  aos  impulisse ;  auod  f^am  est.    P&».  I  zzzvL  c  5b 
*  In  malos  asperrimus 
Parata  toUo  comua ; 
Qualis  LycambflB  spretus  infido  goner, 
Aut  acer  hoftia  BopfJo.    EpotL  vi.  "^ 

*  Antbol  1.  ill  ^  Paus.  in  Lacon.  p.  800. 

*  StMichonini,qukmsit  ingemo  vaUdusymatoriiBqaoqae 
«stendunt,  maxima  bella  et  clarissimos  caaemem  ducesy  et 
mgm  carminis  ooora  \yri  sustiaeatem,    L.  x,  o.  1. 


heroes,  and  that  he  suppoKed  upon  the  lyre  all  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  epic  poetry. 

Ai.cMAN.  He  was  of  Lacediemon,  or  as  some  will 
have  itj  of  Sardis,  in  Lydia,  and  lived  much  about  the 
same  time  as  Stesichorus.  Some  make  him  the  first 
author  of  amorous  verses. 

Alcmxjb,  He  was  bom  at  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos : 
it  u  firom  him  that  the  Alcaic  verse  derived  its  name. 
He  was  a  professed  enemy  to  the  tyrants  of  Lesbos, 
and  particularly  to  Pittacus,  against  whom  he  par- 
ticularly mveigbed  in  his  verses.  It  is  said  of  hun,* 
that  being  once  in  a  battle,  he  was  seized  with  such 
fear  and  terror,  that  he  threw  down  his  arms  and 
ran  away.  Horace  has  thought  fit  to  give  us  the 
same  account  of  himself.  ^^  Poets  do  not  value  thenn 
selves  so  much  upon  prowess  as  upon  wit  GLuintili- 
an  says,**  that  the  style  of  Alcieus  was  close,  magpi- 
ficent,  and  chaste;  and  to  complete  his  character, 
adds,  that  he  very  inuch  resembled  Homer. 

SiMONioBS.  This  poet  was  f  native  of  CeoS)  an 
island  in  the  iEgean  sea.  He  continued  to  flourish 
at  the  tinie  of  Xerxes's  expedition.  He  excelled  prin- 
cipally in  elejgy.*'  The  mvention  of  local  memory  is 
ascribed  to  him,  of  which  I  have  spoken  elsewhere^*' 
At  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  disputed  for,  and  car- 
ried the  prize  of^poetry. 

The  answer  he  gave  a  prince,  who  asked  him,  what 
Grod  was,  is  much  celebrated.*^  That  prince  was 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.  The  poet  desired  a  day  to 
consider  the  question  pressed  to  him.  On  the  mor- 
row he  asked  two  days ;  and  whenever  he  was  called 
upon  for  his  answer,  he  still  doubled  the  time.  The 
kin^,  surprised  at  this  behaviour,  demanded  his  reason 
for  it — It  is,  replied  Simonides,  because  the  more  I 
consider  the  question,  the  more  obscure  it  seems: 
Quia  quanto  diutiiis  considero,  Umto  mihi  rif  vidttur 
i^scurwr.  The  answer  was  wise,  if  it  proceeded  from 
the  high  idea,  which  he  conceived  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  which  no  understanding  can  comprehend, 
nor  any  tongue  express.** 

Afler  having  travelled  through  many  cities  of  Asia,** 
and  amassed  considerable  wealth  by  celebrating,  in 
his  verses,  the  praises  of  those  who  were  capable  of 
rewarding  him  well,  he  embarked  for  the  island  of 
Ceos,  his  native  country.  The  ship  was  cast  away. 
Eveiy  one  endeavourea  to  save  what  they  could. 
Simonides  did  not  encumber  himself  with  any  thing ; 
and  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  of  it,  he  replied,*- 
I  carry  all  I  have  about  me :  J)f  ecum,  inquitf  mea  nmi 
cuneta.  Several  of  the  company  were  drowned,  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  the  things  they  at- 
tempted to  save,  and  those  who  got  to  shore  were 
plundered  by  thieves.  All  that  escaped  went  to 
Clazomense,  which  was  not  far  from  the  place  where 
the  vessel  was  lost  One  of  the  citizens  who  loved 
learning,  and  had  read  the  poems  of  Simonides  with 
great  admiration,  was  exceedingly  pleased,  and 
thought  it  an  honour,  to  receive  him  into  his  nouse. 
He  supplied  him  abundantly  with  necessaries,  whilst 
the  rest  were  obliged  to  beg  through  the  city.  The 
poet,  upon  meeting  them^  did  not  forget  to  observe 

*  Herod.  1.  V.  c.  96. 

*®  Tecum  Fhilippos  et  celerem  fusam 

Sensi,  relictA  non  bene  pannula.    J9br.  Od.  ii.  7.  9. 
**  In  eloquendo  brevis  etmagnificus  et  diligens,  plerun* 
que  Homero  similts. 

^*  Sod  me  relictis,  Musa  (Mocax,  joeis 
Cee  retractos  munera  nsBnte.    Hvrat. 
M«8tius  lacfj^mis  Simooideis.     Coftiff. 
*'  Method  of  teaciung  and  studying  the  BoUos 
**  Cic.  do  Nat.  Deor.  I.  i.  n.  16. 
^  '*  Cert^  hoc  est  Deus,  quod  et  ciim  dicitur,  noo  potest 
dici:  cbm  estimalur,  non  potest  Bstiroari ;  ctim  compara* 
tur,  ncm  potent  comparari ;  ctkm  defioitur,  ips4  defimtkme 
crescit.    8.  Aug,  germ,  de  temp.  dz. 

Nobis  ad  uatellectum  pectus  angus  turn  est.  Et  ideo  ale 
eum  (Deum)  dignt  catuoaiMis,  dum  inssiiaMbilem  dici- 
mus.  Eloquar  quemadmoduro  sentio.  Magnitudiaeas  Dai 
qui  se  putat  ndase,  miQuii:  qui  non  vul^niiiMieretncft  aovlu 
AriMtf.7Wuf.  *•  Plusdr.  I  iv. 
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bow  jutlT  he  had  uvwtted  Hmoi  m  regard  to 

efieets:  iNxi,tN9iitt,mMiiMnMieiiea»u:la;  toiguod 

Be  was  reproached  with  having  disbonoiired  poetiy 
bj  his  avarice,  in  making  hie  pen  venal,  and  not  com- 
poone  any  venee  till  he  nad  agreed  on  the  price  to  be 
paid  tor  tnem.  In  Aristotle,*  we  find  a  proof  of  this, 
wiiicfa  doee  him  no  honour.  A  penon  who  had  won 
the  prne  in  the  chariot-races,  desired  Simonides  to 
oompofle  a  aon^j^  of  triomph  upon  that  subject  The 
poet,  iMit  tfainun^  the  rewara  sufficient,  replied,  that 
he  ooold  not  treat  it  weU.  This  prize  had  been  won  by 
imiles,  and  he  pretended  that  animal  did  not  afford  the 
inoper  matter  for  praise.  (Greater  ofien  were  made 
iiiin,wliicfa  ennobled  the  mule;  and  the  poem  was 
fflsde^  Money  has  long  bad  power  to  bestow  nobility 
and  beauty: 

Bt  seBQS  et  fonnam  reglna  peeonta  donat 

As  this  animal  is  generated  between  a  she-ass  and 
ahorse,  the  poet,  as  Aristotle  observes,  considered 
them  at  first  only  on  the  base  side  of  their  pedigree. 
But  money  made  him  take  them  in  the  other  ught, 
and  he  styled  them  iUusirmu  foeis  rf  r^nd  tuSu : 

Sappho.  She  was  of  the  same  place,  and  lived  at 
the  same  time,  with  Alcsus.  The  Sappoic  verse  took 
its  name  from  her.  She  composed  a  oonsiden^le 
Dumber  of  poems,  of  which  there  are  but  two  remain- 
ing :  these  are  sufficent  to  satisfy  us  that  the  praises 
given  her  in  all  agfea,  for  the  beauty,  pathetic  softness, 
numbers,  harmony,  and  infinite  graces,  of  her  poetry, 
are  not  without  foundation.  As  a  fartner  proof  of  her 
merit,  she  was  called  the  Tenth  Muse ;  and  tiie  peo- 
lie  ofMitylene  engraved  her  image  .upon  their  money. 
_t  were  to  be  wish^,  that  the  purity  of  her  manners 
had  been  equal  to  the  beauty  other  genius ;  and  that 
she  had  not  dishonoured  her  sex  by  her  vices  and 
irregularities. 

Anacrkon.  This  poet  was  of  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia. 
He  lived  in  the  72d  Olympiad.  Anacreon*  spent  a 
mat  part  of  his  lime  at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  that 
uutunate  tyrant  of  Samos ;  and  not  only  shared  in 
all  his  pleasures,  but  was  of  his  counciL  Plato  tells 
us,"  that  Hipparchus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus, 
sent  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars  to  Anacreon^  and  wrote  him 
a  most  obliging  letter,  entreating  him  to  come  to 
Athens,  where  Ids  ezceUent  works  would  be  esteem- 
ed and  relished  as  they  deserved.  It  is  said,  the  only 
studjr  of  this  poet  was  joy  and  pleasure :  and  those 
remains  we  have  of  his  poetiy  sufficiently  confirm  it 
We  see  plainly  in  all  his  verses,  that  his  hand  writes 
what  hifl  heart  feels  and  dictates.  It  is  impossible  to 
express  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  bis  poems: 
nothing  could  be  more  estimable,  had  thdr  objAt 
been  more  noble. 

Tbkspis.  He  was  the  first  inventor  of  Tragedy. 
I  defer  speaking  of  him,  till  I  come  to  g^  some  ac* 
count  of  the  tra^c  poets. 

Of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  <^  Greece. 

These  men  are  too  ^mous  in  antiquity  to  be 
omitted  in  this  present  history.  Their  lives  are  wriU 
ten  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Thalbs,  tiu  MUesian»  If  Cicero^  is  to  be  believed, 
Thales  waa  the  most  illustrious  of  the  seven  wise  men. 
It  was  he  that  laid  the  first  foundations  of  philosophy 
in  Greece,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sect  callea  the  lonio 
sect ;  because  he,  the  founder  of  it,  was  of  Ionia. 

He  held  water  to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  things  ;* 
and  that  God  was  that  intelligent  being,  by  whom  all 
thin^  were  formed  firom  water.  The  first  of  these 
opinions  he  bad  borrowed  fix»n  the  Egyptians,  who, 
seeing  the  !Nile  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fertility  of  all 

«Rhet.LiiLe.S. 

*  Herod.  L  in.  c.  Itl.       *  In  Kppar.p.  229^  SS9. 

^  Prinoepa  Thales,  mras  h  septom  cm  aex  rebquos  con* 

isee  pnmas  feront.    Lib.  iv.  Ao9d.  Qtuut.  n.  118. 

Lib.  L  dto  Nat.  0MV.  ik  I& 


their  lands,  night  easily  unafiine  from  thence,  that 
water  was  the  principle  of  all  Uiines. 

He  was  the  nrst  or  the  Greeks  that  studied  astrono- 
mj.  He  had  exactly  foretold  the  time  of  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun  that  happened  in  the  reign  of  Astyages, 
king  of  Media,  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
already. 

He  was  also  the  first  that  fixed  the  term  and  dura* 
tion  of  the  solar  year  among  the  Grecians.  By  com- 
paring the  bigness  of  the  sun's  bodv  with  that  of  the 
moon,  he  thought  he  had  discovered,  that  the  body  of 
die  moon  was  in  solidity  but  the  720th  part  of  tbe 
sun's  body,  and  consequently,  that  the  solid  body  of 
the  sun  was  above  700  times  bi^er  than  the  solid 
body  of  &e  moon.  This  computation  is  very  far  from 
the  truth ;  as  the  sun's  solidity  exceeds  not  only  700 
times,  but  many  millions  of  times,  tiie  moon's  magni- 
tode  or  solidity.  But  we  know,  that  in  all  these  mat- 
ters and  particularly  in  that  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  the  fiirst  observations  and  discoveries  were 
very  imperfect. 

IVhen  Thales  traveled  into  Egypt,*  he  ^scovered 
an  easy  and  certain  method  for  taking  the  exact 
height  of  the  pyramids,  by  observing  the  time  when 
the  shadow  of  our  body  is  equal  m  length  to  the 
hei^th  of  the  body  itself 

To  show  that  philosophers  were  not  so  destitute,^ 
as  some  people  imagined,  of  that  sort  of  talents  and 
capadtv  which  is  proper  for  business ;  and  that  they 
would  be  as  successfiil  as  others  in  growing  rich,  if 
they  thotight  fit  to  apply  themselves  to  that  piusuit, 
he  bought  the  fiuit  of  aU  the  olive-trees  in  the  territory 
of  Miletus  before  they  were  in  blossom.  The  pro- 
found knowledge  he  mid  of  nature  had  probably  ensp 
bled  him  to  foresee  that  the  year  would  be  extremely 
fertile.  It  proved  so  in  fact  j  and  he  made  a  consi- 
derable pront  by  his  bargain. 

He  used  to  thank  the  gods  fer  three  thing?  :  that 
be  was  bom  a  reasonable  creature,  and  not  a  beast ; 
a  man,  and  not  a  woman  ;  a  Greek  and  not  a  Barbae 
fian.  Upon  hii  mother's  pressing  him  to  many  when 
he  was  youngs  he  told  her,  it  was  then  too  soon ;  and 
after  several  years  were  elapsed,  he  told  her  it  was 
then  too  late. 

As  he  was  one  day  walking^,  and  very  attentively 
contemplating  tlie  stars,  he  chanced  to  fall  into  a 
ditch.— ^a!  says  a  good  old  woman  that  was  by, 
how  will  you  percdve  what  passes  in  the  heavens, 
and  what  is  so  infinitely  above  your  head,  if  von  can- 
not see  what  is  just  at  your  feet,  and  before  your 
nose? 

He  was  bom  the  first  year  of 
the  35th,  and  died  the  first  year  of         A.  M.  3457. 
the  58th,  Olvmpiad ;  consequently,    Ant  J.  C.  547. 
he  lived  to  be  above  ninety  years 
of  age. 

Solon.    His  life  has  been  already  related  at  length. 

Chilo.  He  was  a  Lacediamonian :  very  little  is 
related  of  him.  JEsop  askiiLg  him  one  day,  how 
Jupiter  employed  himself?  &  htmMing  those,  says 
he,  that  exaU  themsehes,  and  exalting  tb^e  that  akate 
themtehes. 

He  died  of  joy  at  IHsa,  upon  seeing  his  son  win  the 
prize  at  boxing,  in  the  Olympic  games.  He  said 
when  he  was  dying,  that  he  was  not  conscioos  to 
himself  of  bavins  committed  an;^  fault  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  (an  opinion  well  becomins 
the  pride  and  blindness  of  a  heathen  philosopher ;) 
unless  it  was  once,  when  he  made  use  of  a  little  dis- 
simulation and  evasion,  in  giving  judgment  in  favour 
of  a  friend :  in  which  action  he  md  not  know,  whether 
he  had  done  well  or  ill.  He  died  about  the  52d 
Olympiad. 

PiTTActrs.  He  was  of  Mitylene,  a  dty  of  Lesbos. 
Joining  with  the  brothers  of  Aicttus,  the  femous  lyrie 
poet,  w  with  Alcmis  himself,  who  was  at  the  faMd 


*  PKn.  lib.  xixvi.  cap.  12. 
*Cie«lib.idoDivai.a.lll. 
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of  the  exiled  party,  he  drove  the  tyrant  who  had 
usurped  the  government  out  of  that  island. 

Tne  inhabitants  of  Mitylene  being  at  war  with  the 
Athenians,  gave  Pittacus  the  command  of  the  army. 
To  spare  the  blood  of  his  fellow  citia&ensyhe  o^red  to 
fidit  Phnrnon,  the  enemy's  genera],  in  single  combat 
Tne  challenge  was  acceptra.  Pittacus  was  victori- 
ous, and  kill^  his  adversary.  The  Mitylenians,  out 
of  gratitude,  with  unanimous  consent,  conferred  the 
sovereignty  of  the  citv  upon  him ;  which  he  accepted, 
and  benaved  himself  with  so  much  moderation  and 
wisdom,  that  he  was  always  respected  and  beloved 
by  his  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time  A1c»us,  who  was  a  declared 
enemy  'to  all  tyrants,  did  not  spare  Pittacus  m  his 
verses,  notwithistanding  the  mildness  of  his  govern- 
ment and  temper,  but  inveighed  severely  against  him. 
The  poet  fell  afterwards  into  Pittacus's  handsj  who 
was  so  far  from  taking  revenge,  that  he  gave  him  his 
liberty,  and  showed  by  that  act  of  clemency  and  ge- 
nerosity, that  he  was  only  a  tyrant  in  name. 

Ader  having  governed  ten  years  with  great  equity 
and  wisdom,  ne  voluntarily  resigned  his  authority, 
and  retired.  He  used  to  say,'  that  the  proof  of  a 
good  government  was  to  engage  the  subjects  not  to 
be  afraid  of  their  prince,  but  to  oe  afraid  for  him.  It 
was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  no  man  should  ever  give 
himself  the  liberty  of  speaking  ill  of  a  friend,  or  even 
of  an  enemy.    He  died  in  the  52d  Oljnnpiad. 

Bus.  We  know  but  very  little  of  Bias.  He 
obliged  Al^attes,  king  of  Lydia,  by  a  stratagem,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Priene^  where  he  was  bom.  The 
city  was  hara  pressed  with  fiunine  ;  upon  which  he 
caused  two  mules  to  be  fiittened,  and  contrived  a  way 
to  have  them  pass  into  the  enem  v's  camp.  The  good 
condition  they  were  in  astonished  the  king,  who  there- 
upon sent  deputies  into  the  city,  upon  pretence  of 
offering  terms  of  peace,  but  really  to  observe  the  state 
of  the  town  and  people.  Bias,  guessing  their  errand, 
had  ordered  the  granaries  to  be  filled  with  great  heaps 
of  sand,  and  those  heaps  to  be  covered  with  com. 
When  the  deputies  returned,  and  made  report  to  the 
kinff  of  the  ereat  plenty  of  provisions  they  had  seen 
in  me  city,  ne  hesitated  no  longer,  but  concluded  a 
treaty,  and  raised  the  siege.  One  of  the  maxims  Bias 
particularly  taught  and  recommended,  was,  to  do  aQ 
the  good  we  can,  and  ascribe  all  the  glory  of  it  to  the 
gods." 

Cleobitlos.  We  know  as  little  of  him  as  of  the 
former.  He  was  bom  at  Lindos,  a  town  in  the  Isle  of 
Rhodes  I  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  in  Caria.  He 
invited  Solon  to  come  and  live  with  him,  when  Pisis- 
tratus  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Athens. 
'  Periaxder.  He  is  numbered  among  the  wise 
men,  though  he  was  a  tyrant  of  Corinth.  When  lie 
had  first  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  he  wrote  to 
Thrasvbulus,  t3rrant  of  Miletus,  to  know  what  mea- 
sures ne  should  take  with  his  new-acquired  subjects. 
The  latter,  without  any  other  answer,  led  die  messen- 

fer  into  a  field  of  wheat,  where  in  walking  along  he 
eat  down  with  his  cane  all  the  ears  of  com  that  were 
higher  than  the  rest  Periander  perfectly  well  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  answer,  which 
was  a  tacit  intimation  to  him,  that,  in  order  to  secure 
his  own  life,  he  should  cut  off  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Corinthian  citizens.  But,  if  we  may  believe  Plu* 
tarch,*  Periander  did  not  relish  so  craeladvice. 

He  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  wise  men/ 
inviting  them  to  pass  some  time  with  him  at  Corinth, 
as  they  had  done  the  year  before  at  Saidis  with  Croe- 
sus. Princes  in  those  days  thought  themselves  much 
honoured,  when  they  could  have  such  guests  in  their 
houses.  Plutarch  describes  an  entertainment,*  which 
Periander  gave  these  illustrious  guests  |  and  observes, 

'  SI  rodf  hvtfKSovs  h  ^xwv  woMuncndettt  ^ffiicBai  /ij^ 
«&r)v,  iXX*  h*^  mhn9.    Plut.  in  Conv.  sept.  sap.  p.  I6S. 

•  •Ore  iv  iyaO^  'f^rrjftj  tk  Bso^  ivawtftn* 

•  In  Conv.  sept.  sap.         *  Diog.  Laert.  in  vU.  Peiiand. 
In  CoBv.  sept.  tap. 


at  the  tame  tone,  that  the  decent  simi^idfy  cf  it, 
adapted  to  the  taste  and  character  df  the  peraoos 
entertained,  did  him  much  more  honour  than  the 
greatest  magnificence  could  have  done.  The  subject 
of  their  discourse  at  table  was  sometimes  grave  and 
serious,  and  sometimes  pleasant  and  gay.  One  of 
the  company  proposed  this  question :  w  hich  is  the 
most  perfect  popular  government? — ^That,  answered 
Solon,  where  an  injury  done  to  any  private  dtiien  is 
such  to  the  whole  body : — ^That,  says  Bias,  where  the 
law  has  no  superior  :^-That,  says  Thalea,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  neither  too  rich  nor  too  poor : — ^That, 
says  Anacharsis,  where  virtue  is  honoured  and  vice 
detested : — says  Pittacus,  Where  dignities  are  always 
conferred  upon  the  virtuous,  and  never  upon  the 
wicked: — says  Cleobulus,  Where  the  citizens  fear 
blame  more  than  punishment : — says  Chile,  Where 
the  laws  are  more  regarded  and  have  more  authority, 
than  the  orators. — From  all  these  opinions,  Periander 
concluded,  that  the  most  perfect  popular  government 
would  be  that  which  came  nearest  to  ^  aristocracy, 
where  the  sovereign  authority  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men  of  honour  and  virtue. 

Whilst  these  wise  men  were  assembled  together  at 
Periander's  court,  a  courier  arrived  from  Aroasis, 
king  of  Egypt  with  a  letter  for  Bias,  with  whom  that 
king  kept  a  close  correspondence.  The  purport  of 
this  letter  was  to  consult  nim  how  he  should  answer  a 

Sroposal  made  him  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  of  his 
rinking  up  the  sea ;  in  which  case  the  Ethiopian  king 
promis^  to  resign  to  him  a  certain  number  of  cities 
m  his  dominions :  but  if  he  did  not  do  it,  then  he,  Ama^- 
sis,  was  to  give  up  the  same  number  of  his  cities  to 
the  king  of  Ethiopia.  It  was  usual  in  those  days  for 
princes  to  propound  such  enigmatical  and  puzzling 
questions  to  one  another.  Bias  answered  him  directly, 
and  advised  him  to  accept  the  offer  on  the  condition 
that  the  king  of  Ethiopia  would  stop  idl  die  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  sea :  for  the  busmess  was  only  to  drink 
up  the  sea,  and  not  the  rivers.  We  find  an  answer 
to  the  same  effect  ascribed  to  JEsop. 

I  must  not  here  forget  to  take  notice,  that  these 
wise  men,  of  whom  I  nave  been  speaking,  were  all 
lovers  of  poetry,  and  composed  verses  uemselvee, 
some  of  them  a  considerable  number,  upon  subjects 
of  morality  and  policy,  which  are  certainly  topics  well 
worthy  of  the  muses.— -Solon,*  however,  is  reproached 
for  having  written  some  licentious  verses ;  wtiicfa  may 
teach  us  what  judgment  we  ought  to  form  of  these 
pretended  wise  men  of  the  pagan  world. 

Instead  of  some  of  these  seven  wise  men,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  some  people  have  substituted  others; 
as  Anacharsis,  for  example,  Myso,  Epimenides^  Phe- 
recydes.  The  first  of  these  is  Uie  most  known  m  his- 
tAy. 

An  ach arsis.  Long  before  Solon's  time  the  Nomad 
Scythians,  were  in  great  reputation  for  their  simpli- 
city, frugality,  temperance,  and  justice.  Homer  calls 
them  a  very  just  nation.^  Anacharsis  was  one  of 
these  Scythians,  and  of  the  royal  family.  A  certain 
Athenian,  once  having  reproached  him  with  his  coun- 
try : — ^My  country,  you  think,  replied  Anacharsis,  is 
no  great  honour  to  me ;  and  you,  Sir,  are  no  great 
honour  to  your  country. — ^His  good  sense,  profound 
knowledge,  and  great  experience,  made  him  pass  for 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men.  He  wrote  a  treatise  in 
verse  upon  the  art  military,  and  composed  another 
tract  on  the  laws  of  Scythia. 

He  used  to  niake  visits  to  Solon.    It  was  in  con- 
versation with  him  that  he  compared  laws  to  cobwebs 
which  entangle  only  little  flies,  whilst  wasps  and  hor- 
nets break  throu^  thenu 

Being  inured  to  the  austere  aiid  poor  life  of  the 
Sc^iana,  he  set  little  value  upon  riches.  Croesns 
iiivited  him  to  come  and  see  him,  and  without  doubt 
hinted  to  him,  that  he  wa^  able  to  mend  his  fortuneu, 
/  have  no  occaaimt  far  ffotar  gold,  said  the  Scythian  in 

i     •  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  79.  *  lUad.  lib.  N.  v. «. 
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hiiamwer:  ItmMhUCfrteetcidfUemiehmifniindti 
miimpnoe  my  undersUmMng ;  I  thaU  bt  very  loett 
ttH^Ud,  if  I  refiim  into  my  own  eomiry,  not  vith  an 
td/HUm  to mytoeattkf  but ioith  mifnerene  qf  knowledge 
md  vktue.  However,  Anacfa&nb  accepted  the  invi- 
tadoD,  and  went  to  that  prince's  court 

We  bave  already  observed  that  JEsop  was  much 

surpiised  and  dissatisfied  with  the  cold  and  indiflferent 

mtoner  in  which  Solon  viewed  the  magnificence  of 

tin  palace,  and  the  vast  treasures  of  Crossus;^  because 

it  waa  ^  master,  and  not  the  houses  that  thephilosc^ 

pher  wished  to  nave  reason  to  aomire.     daiainlyf 

njB  Anacharats  to  iBsop  on  that  occasion,  you  ka»e 

forgotten  mr  own  fable  ^  the  fox  and  panther.    The 

latter,  eu  her  higheat  merit,  could  onlu  thovo  her  fine  ekin, 

beau^fMy  marked  and  epotted  with  different  eotowrt : 

the  fosrU  ehn,  on  the  eonirary,  waa  very  pUdn,  but  coti- 

tained  writhin  U  a  treature  qfsubtStiee  and  ttratageme  of 

infinite  value.    This  very  image  continued  the  Scythiani 

tkawt  fme  your  own  eharaeter.     You  are  effected  with  a 

tpUndid  outaide  whUet  you  pay  Utile  or  no  regard  to  what 

is  tndy  the  man,  that  is,  to  that  which  it  <n  him,  and 

eonaequtntly  property  hie, 

JEaov.  I  join  JEsop  with  the  wise  men  of  Greto ; 
Dot  only  because  he  was  often  amongst  them,*  but 
because  he  taught  true  wisdom  with  far  more  art  than 
they  do  who  teach  it  by  rules  and  definitions. 

JSsop  was  bv  birth  a  Phrygian.  He  had  abun- 
dance of  wit ;  but  was  terribly  deformed :  he  was 
short,  hunch-backed,  and  horribly  udy  in  face,  hav- 
ing flcaxce  the  figure  of  a  man ;  and%r  a  very  consi- 
derable time  almost  without  &e  use  of  speech.  As  to 
his  condition  of  life,  he  was  a  slave ;  and  the  merchant 
who  had  bought  him,  found  it  very  difficult  to  eet  him 
off*  hia  hands,  so  extremely  were  people  shocked  at 
his  unaifihtly  figure  and  deformi^. 

The  first  master  he  had  sent  him  to  labour  in  the 
field  ;  whether  it  was  that  he  thought  him  incapable 
of  any  better  employment,  or  only  to  remove  so  disa- 
greeable an  object  out  of  his  sight 

He  wras  fiterwards  add  to  a  philosopher  named 
Xanthus. '  I  should  never  have  done,  should  I  relate 
all  the  strokes  of  wit,  the  spri^tly  repartees,  and  the 
arch  and  humorous  circumstances  of  his  words  and 
behaviour.    One  day  his  master  deaigninf  to  treat 
some  of  his  fiien<)i,  ondered  JBaop  to  provide  the  best 
of  every  thing  he  coeld  find  in  the  market    ^sop 
bought  nothing  but  tongues,  which  he  desired  the 
cook  to  serve  up  with  difrerent  sauces.    When  dinner 
came,  the  first  and  second  courses,  the  side  dishes  and 
the  removes  were  tongues.    Did  I  not  order  you,  says 
Xanthus  in  a  violent  passion,  to  buy  the  best  victuals 
the  market  aflS>rded  7    And  have  I  not  obeyed  your 
orders  7  says  ^sop.    Is  there  any  thing  better  than 
a  tottsne  7     Is  not  the  tongue  the  bond  of  civil  soci- 
ety, th^key  of  scieneea  and  the  or^^an  of  truth  and 
reason  7     By  means  of  the  tongue  cities  are  built,  and 
governments  established  and  administered :  with  that 
men  instruct,  persuade,  and  preside  in  assemblies :  it 
is  the  instnunent  by  which  we  acquit  ourselves  of  the 
chief  of  ail  our  duties,  the  praismg  and  adoring  the 
gods.     "Well  then,  replied  Xanthua,  thinking  to  catch 
him,  go  to  market  agun  to-morrow,  and  buy  me  the 
worst  of  eveiy  thing :  the  same  company  will  dine 
with  me,  and  I  have  a  mind  to  diversify  my  entertain- 
ment.    .£«op  the  next  day  provided  nothuig  but  the 
very  same  dishes  ^  tdlin|  his  master  that  the  tongue 
was  the  worst  thm^  in  ue  world.    It  is,  says  he^  the 
instrument  of  all  stnfe  and  contention,  the  fomentor 
of  lawsuits,  and  the  source  of  divisions  and  wars ;  it 
is  the  organ  of  error,  of  lies,  calumny,  and  blasphemy. 


»  Pint,  m  OoBV.  saptsan.  p.  155. 

*  JBisopiw  iUe  h  Fhiycia  tabulator,  hand  unoMnto  sa- 
piens axwthnatus  est:  cam  qua  otiUa  moaitu  saasoqae 
erant,  Boa  saveri,  non  impericM^  prwcepit  et  censuit,  at 
pbiioflophis  moa  est,  sed  festivoB  delecUbilesque  apologos 
eomraenltts,  res  salubriter  ac  prospicieater  animaaversaa, 
in  mentes  animosque  4iominum,  cum  audiendi  quftdam 
iUeedtrA  iodiuu   Jitf.  Odi.  iVbc(.  .dtf.  lib.  ii.  cap.  tt. 


JSsop  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  his  liberty* 
One  of  the  very  first  uses  he  oaade  of  it  was  to  go  to 
Crcesus,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  reputation  and 
fame,  had  been  Ions  deairous  to  see  him.  Hie 
strange  deformity  of  ^sop's  person  shocked  the  king 
at  first,  and  much  abated  the  good  opinion  he  had  con- 
ceived of  him.  But  the  beauty  of  his  mind  soon 
shone  forth  through  the  coarse  veil  that  covered  it ; 
and  Croesus  found,  as  2Eaop  said  on  another  occasion, 
that  we  ought  not  to  consider  the  form  of  the  vessel, 
but  the  qudity  of  the  liquor  it  contains. 

He  made  several  voyaees  into  Greece,'  either  for 
pleasure,  or  upon  the  anairs  of  Crcesus.  Being  at 
Athens  a  short  time  after  Pisistratus  had  usurped  the 
sovereigntjr  and  abolished  the  popular  government, 
and  observing  the  Athenians  bore  this  new  yoke  with 
great  impatience,  he  repeated  to  them  the  fable  of  the 
&0£8  who  demanded  a  King  from  Jupiter. 

n  is  doubted  whether  theTables  of  iEsop,  such  as  we 
have  them,  are  all  his,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
pression. Great  part  of  them  are  ascribed  to  Pla^ 
nudes,  who  wrote  his  Ufe,  and  lived  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

^sop  is  reckoned  the  author  and  inventor  of  this 

simple  and  natural  manner  of  conveying  instruction 

by  tales  and  fables ;  in  which  light  rbaedrus  speaks 

of  him: 

JEsoput  aoctor  quam  materlun  repextt. 
Banc  ago  poUvi  vendbas  seoariii. 

But  the  dory  of  this  invention  is  really  due  to  the 
poet  Hesiod  ;*  an  invention  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
of  any  great  importance,  or  eitraordinary  merit,  and 
yet  has  been  much  esteemed  and  made  use  of  by  the 
greateat  philosophers  and  ablest  politiciana  rlato 
tells  us,  that  Socrates,*  a  little  before  he  died,  turned 
someofiEsop's  &bles  into  verse;  and  Plato  himself 
earnestly  recommends  it  to  nurses  to  instruct  their 
children  in  it  betimes,*  in  order  to  form  their  marmers, 
and  to  inspire  them  early  with  the  love  of  wiadom. 

Fables  could  never  have  been  so  universally  adopted 
by  all  nations,  as  we  see  they  have,  if  there  was  not  a 
vast  fimd  of  useful  truths  contaiiied  in  them^  and 
agreeably  concealed  under  that  plain  and  negligent 
disguise,  in  which  their  peculiar  character  consists. 
The  Creator  certainly  designing  to  instruct  mankind, 
by  the  very  prospect  of  nature,  has  endowed  the  brute 
part  of  it  with  various  instincts,  indiftatiofie,  and  pro- 
perties, to  serve  as  so  many  pictures  in  miniature  to 
man,  of  Uie  several  duties  incumbent  upon  him ;  and 
to  point  out  to  him  the  Food  or  evil  quahties  he  ou|[ht 
to  acquire  or  avoid.  Thus  has  he  given  us,  for  in- 
stance, a  lively  inouage  of  meekness  and  innocence  in 
the)amb;  of  fidelity  and  friendship  in  the  dog;  and 
on  the  contrary,  of  violence,  rapaciousness,  and  cru- 
elfy,  in  the  wol(  the  lion,  and  the  tiger ;  and  so  of  the 
other  species  of  aniinals :  and  all  this  he  has  designed, 
not  only  as  instruction,  but  as  a  secret  reoroof  to  man 
if  he  ahould  be  indifibrent  about  those  qusjities  in  him- 
self, which  he  cannot  forbear  esteeming  or  detesfin^ 
even  in  the  brutes  themselves.  ^ 

This  is  a  dumb  language  which  all  nations  under- 
stand ;  it  is  a  sentiment  en^ven  in  nature,  which 
every  man  carries  about  vnth  him.  JEsop  was  the 
first  of  all  the  profane  writers  who  laid  hold  of  and 
unfolded  it,  msde  happy  application  of  it,  and  attmcted 
men's  attention  to  this  sort  of  simple  and  natural  in- 
struction, which  is  within  the  reach  of  all  capacities, 
and  equslly  adapted  to  persons  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tiona.  He  was  the  first  Uiat,  in  order  to  g|ve  body 
and  substance  to  virtues^  vices,  duties,  and  maiims  of 
society,  ^  by  an  ingenious  artifice  and  innocent  fio- 


»  Phsdr.  I.  L  lab.  t. 

^nis  quoque  fabule,  que,  edamn  originem  non  ab 
iEsopo  accep«nmt  (nam  videtur  eanim  primai  aoctor 
Hasiodut,)  nomine  tamen  iBsopi  maztmi  celebrantur,  dw- 
eere  animus  lolent,  prmcipu^  luatioonmi  eC  imperilorami 
qui  et  aimpUciiia  que  ficta  sunt  audiunt,  et  cafrti  yobptata 
ncile  iis  quibui  dblectantur  consentimit.  ^iimltf.  L  v.  e* 
1ft.      *  plat,  in  Phasd.  p.  60.       *  Ub.  iL  d«  Rep.  p.  S78. 
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tion,  invent  the  method  of  dotfaing  them  withgncefid 
and  ftmiliur  images  boxrowed  from  nature,  by  giving 
langnage  to  bitite  beasts,  and  aacribing  eenae  and  rea- 
sen  to  plants  and  ttees,  and  all  torts  ^of  inanimate 
cieaturea. 

The  fables  of  iEsop  are  Toid  of  all  ornament ;  but 
abound  with  good  sense,  and  are  adapted  to  the  capa- 
city of  children,  for  whom  they  are  more  particnlariy 
comftosed.  Those  of  Phtsdms  are  in  a  style  some- 
what more  elevated  and  diffused,  but  at  the  same  time 
haie  a  simplicity  and  elegance,  tibat  very  much  resem- 
ble the  Atdc  spirit  and  style  in  the  plain  way  of  writ- 
ing, which  was  the  finest  and  most  delicate  kind  of 
composition  in  use  among  the  Grecians.  Monsieur 
de  la  Fontaine,  who  was  very  sensible  that  the  French 
tongue  is  not  susceptible  of  the  same  elegant  simpli- 
city, has  enlivened  his  fables  with  a  sprightly  and  ori- 
ginal turn  of  thought  and  expression,  peculiar  to  him- 
self, which  no  other  person  has  yet  been  able  to  imi- 
tate. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,^  why  Seneca  ^^rts  as  a 
&ct,  that  the  Romans  in  his  time  had  never'  tried  their 

f»ns  in  this  kind  of  composition.    Were  the  fabl^  of 
hssdrus  unknown  to  hnn  7 

Plutarch  relates  the  manner  of  iEsop's  death.  *  He 
went  to  Delphi,  with  a  great  qoantity  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, to  ofier,  in  the  name  of  Ckomus,  a  great  saciifice 

*■  Non  audeo  to  usque  eb  produeere,  at  ikbeUas  quoque 
et  ufisopeos  logos  hUentahtm  Romanu  ingmmM  omu^ 
solitA  tifai  veDosUts  oooaoctas.  8mm.dtCmnd.miPchfb, 
t.  «7. 

*  Ds  sera  Nominis  vindictAy  p.  M6^  667. 


to  Apollo,  and  to  give  each  inhabitant  a  connderabla 
sum.*  A  quarreljf  which  arose^  between  him  and  die 
people  of  Delphi,  occasioned  him,  after  the  sacrifice, 
to  send  back  the  money  to  Cnesuji^  and  to  inform  him. 
that  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  had  renderea 
themselves  unworthy  of  his  bounty.  The  inhabitanti 
of  Delphi  caused  him  to  be  condemned  as  guilty  of 
sacrilege,  and  to  be  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  a 
rock.  The  god,  ofiended  by  this  action,  punished 
them  with  a  plague  and  famine ;  so  that  to  put  an  end 
to  these  eviliL  they  caused  it  to  be  signifieo  in  all  the 
ass^nblies  oi  Greece,  that  if  any  one,  for  the  honour 
of  iBsop,  woidd  come  and  claim  vengeance  for  his 
death,  they  would  give  him  satisfaction.  At  the  third 
generation,^  a  man  from  Samos  presented  himself, 
who  had  no  other  relation  to  iBsop  than  beined^ 
scended  from  the  persons  who  had  bought  that  ubu- 
list  The  Delphians  made  this  man  satisfaction,  and 
thereby  delivered  themselves  fixMn  the  pestilence  and 
famine  that  distressed  them. 

The  Athenians,  those  excellent  judges  of  true  glory, 
erected  a  noble  ^tue  to  this  leamcS  and  ingenious 
slave:  to  let  all  the  people  know,  says  Phsdnis,* 
that  the  ways  of  honour  were  open  indifierentiy  to  all 
mankind,  and  that  it  was  not  to  birth,  but  ment,  they 
paid  so  honouraUe  a  distinction. 

iEM»po  ingeittaiii  sliitQaai  posoara  AtOd, 
BerVinBqae  oolloeAnmt  «CeinA  In  buf, 
Pwt«re  bonorta  icb«al  at  euneti  tSud, 
Heo  geneii  tribal,  B«d  vevtoU  gloflun. 


*  Four  miiMB,  equal  to  MO  Uvres,  or  about  81.  lOv. 
«  Herod.  Ub.u.  cap.  194.  «Ibid.lib.ii. 
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BOOK  VI. 


This  Book  eontalns  the  Matery  of  the  PentaBS  end  Oieeleiis,  in 
the  rBlsns  of  Daxlag  L  and  Xiurzef  I^  durtnf  the  ipece  of  forty- 
eight  yean,  from  the  year  of  the  woild  un,  to  the  year  ssn.* 

CHAPTER  I. 
tin  BisTOET  or  DARivs,  nrvBRiimD  wira  that  or 

THE  GRBKKS. 

BEFORE  Darius  came  to  be  king,*  he  was  called 
Ochus.  At  his  succession  he  took  the  name  of  Da^ 
rius,  which^  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  Persian 
language  signifies  an  Avenger,  or  a  man  that  defeats 
the  schemes  of  another;  probably  because  he  had 
punished  and  put  an  end  to  the  insolence  of  the  Ma- 
gian  impostor.    He  reigned  thirty-six  years. 

SECTION  I.— DARII78*8  MARRIAGBS.  TBI  tlfPOSI- 
TIOW  OF  T1IBUTB8.  TBB  INSOLBMCS  AND  PUBISB- 
MBNT  OV  nfTAPBBRNBS.  TBB  DBATB  Or  OEBTBS. 
TBB  STORY  OF  DEMOCBDBS  A  PBTSIClAN.  TBB  JEWS 
PBRMITTEB  TO  CARRY  ON  TBB  BVILmNO  OP  TBBIR 
TEMPLE.     THE  GENEROSITY  OP  8YL080N  REWARDED. 

Bbpoeb  Darius  was  elected  king  he  had  married  the 
daog^ter  of  Oobr)«s,  whose  name  is  not  known. 

*  For  the  AuthoHe  lotrodactioa  to  tlua  diriflion  of  the 
Work,  see  paee  xn.  of  the  Pre&ce. 
.     >HerodrirYi.e.9e.   Y^  Ifai.  L  iz.  c.  2. 


Artabarzanes,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  whom  h« 
had  by  her,  afterwards  disputed  tiw  empve  with 
Xerxes. 

When  Darius  was  seated  in  the 
throne,'  the  better  to  secure  himself  A.  M.  M83. 
therein,  he  nuuried  two  of  Cyrus's  Ant  J.  C.  5S1. 
daughters,  Atossa,  and  Aristona. 
The  former  had  beoa  wife  to  Cambyaes,  her  own  bro* 
ther,  and  afterwards  to  Smerdis  tlie  Magian,  daring 
the  time  he  possessed  the  throne.  Aristona  was  still  a 
virgin  when  Darius  married  her ;  and  of  all  his  wives 
vras  the  person  he  most  loved.  He  likewise  mairied 
Pannys,  dau^ter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  who  wms  Cftm- 
byses'  brother,  as  also  Phedjma,  daughter  to  OtaneB, 
by  whose  management  the  unposture  of  the  Magian 
VFBS  discovered.  By  these  wives  he  had  a  great  nvaa^ 
her  of  children  of  both  sexes. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  seven  coDSfMrmtorB 
who  put  the  Magian  to  death,  had  agleed  amons 
themselves,  that  he  whose  horse,  on  a  day  appointed, 
first  ndgbed  at  the  rising  of  tiie  sun,  shoulo  be  de- 
clared kuig ;  and  that  Darins's  horse,  by  an  artifice 
of  his  groom,  procured  his  master  tnat  honoxir. 
The  king,'  desinng  to  tran8mit  \o  future  ages  his  gra- 


*  Herod.  l.ifi.e.  96. 
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UboAf  ten  this  ngnal  Mrviee,  omumI  an  equMUiM 
■Utna  to  be  set  up,  with  this  ioflcription :  Darmt  Im 
son  of  HyaUuptt  acmdred  the  kmf^hfm  qf  Persia  bjf 
meant  ^  his  ha^  (wiioM  name  was  inaeited,)  aid  of 
kis groom  Oebares,  There  is  ia  this  inscription,  in  which 
we  see  the  king  is  not  ashamed  io  own  himself  in- 
debted to  his  hmse  and  his  groom,  for  so  transcendent 
s  benefaction  as  tiie  regal  diadem^  when  it  was  his  in- 
terest, one  would  think,  to  have  it  considered  as  the 
fruits  of  a  superior  ffierit ;  there  is,  f  say,  in  this  in- 
Kriptjon,  a  simpiicitjr  ftnd  sincerity  strikingly  charac- 
teristic of  those  ancient  times,  and  extremely  remote 
•  from  the  pride  and  vanity  of  our  own. 

One  of  the  first  pares  of  Darius,^  whea  he  was  set- 
tled in  the  throne,  was  to  regulate  the  state  of  the 
{mvinees,  and  to  put  his  finances  into  good  order.  Be- 
bre  his  time,  Cynis  and  Cambyses  had  contented 
themselves  with  receiving  fVom  the  conquered  nations 
sacb  free  ^tis  only  as  they  voluntarily  offered,  and 
with  requinng  a  certain  number  of  troops  when  thev 
had  occasion  for  them.    But  Darius  perceived  that  it 
was  imjKMssible  for  him  to  preserve  all  the  nations  suh> 
ject  to  him  in  peace  and  security,  without  keeping  up 
regular  forces;  and  equally  impossible  to  maintain 
these  forces,  without  assigning  them  a  certain  pay ; 
or  to  be  able  punctually  to  ^ve  them  that  pay,  %flith- 
out  laying  taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  people. 

In  order  therefore  the  better  to  regulate  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  finances,  be  divided  the  whole  empire 
into  twenty  districts  or  governments,  each  of  which 
was  aonually  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  satrap  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  natural  subjects,  that 
18,  the  Persians,  were  exempt  from  all  imposts.  Hero- 
dotus gives  an  exact  enumeration  of  these  piovincee, 
which  may  very  much  contribute  to  give  us  a  just  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  Persian  empire. 

In  Asia  it  comprehended  all  that  new  belonifs  to  the 
Peniane  and  Turks ;  in  Africa,  it  took  in  E^^rpt  and 
part  of  Nabia,  as  also  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Barca ;  in  Europe,  part  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
that  in  this  vast  extent  of  country,  there  were  several 
nations  which  were  only  tributary,  and  not  properly 
subjects  to  Persia ;  as  is  the  case  at  this  day  with  re- 
spect to  the  Turkish  empire. 

History  observes,*  that  Darius,  in  imposing  these 
tributes,  showed  ^eat  wisdom  and  moderation.  He 
sent  for  the  prinapal  inhabitants  of  every  province: 
such  as  were  best  acquainted  with  the  conaition  and 
ability  of  their  country,  and  were  interested  in  givine 
him  a  true  and  impartial  account.  He  then  asked 
them,  if  such  and  such  sums,  which  he  proposed  to 
each  of  them  for  their  respective  provinces,  were  not 
too  great,  or  did  not  exceed  what  they  were  able  to 
pay ;  his  intention  being,  as  he  told  them,  not  to  op- 
press his  subjects,  but  only  to  rec^utre  such  aids  from 
them  as  were  proportioned  to  their  incomes,  and  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  state.  They 
all  answered,  that  the  sums  he  proposed  were  very 
reasonable,  and  such  as  would  not  be  burdensome  to 
the  people.  The  kfn^,  however,  was  pleased  to  abate 
one  bal^  choosinv  rather  to  keep  a  great  deal  within 
bounds,  than  to  nsk  a  possibility  of  exceeding  them. 

But  notwithstanding  this  extraordin%Ky  moderation 
on  the  ,king'e  part,  as  there  is  something  odious  in  all 
imposts,  the  Persians,  who  had  given  the  surname  of 
Father  to  Cyrus,  and  of  Master  to  Cambyses,  thought 
fit  to  characterize  Dsrius  by' that  of  Merchants 

.The  several  sums  levied  by  the  imposilion  of  these 
tributee  or  taxes,  as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  the  caU 
dilation  of  Herodotus,  which  if  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  about  44,000,(100 
per  etnnum  French,  or  something  less  than'  8,000,000 
English  money. 

'  Horod.  1.  liL  c.  89—97.    '  Plot,  in  Apophthegm,  p.  172. 

*KtfTfrXo«  signifies  something  stiU  more  mean  muI 
eonteoptibla.  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  it  in  our 
Jkngnage.  It  may  signify  a  broker  or  a  retailer,  any  one 
that  buys  to  sell  again. 
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After  the  death  of  the  Ifagiua  hnpostor,^  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Persian  nottsvea  who  hsd  conspired 
ag^nst  hiRi,  should,  besides  several  other  marks  of 
distinction,  have  the  liberty  of  free  aeoess  toihe  king's 
presence  at  sll  times,  except  when  be  was  alone  with 
the  queen.  Intaphernes,  one  of  those  noblemeOf  be- 
ing refused  admittance  Into  the  king's  apartment  at  a 
thus  when  the  king  and  queen  wsm  in  private  togethei* 
in  a  violent  rage  attacksd  the  officers  of  the  palace, 
aboMd  them  Mtrageoosly,  cutting  their  fsfies  with  his 
Bcymitar.  Darius  highly  resented  so  heinous  an  ia- 
snlt ;  and  at  first  apprehended  it  might  be  a  conspiracy 
amongst  the  noblemen.  But  when  he  was  well  as» 
sured  of  the  contrary,  he  caused  Intaphemesi  with  his 
childre%  and  all  that  were  of  his  familv,  to  be  seized, 
and  bad  them  aQ  condemned  to  death,  confounding 
through  a  blind  excess  of  severity,  the  innocent  witE 
the  guiltv.  In  these  unhappy  ciroamstances,  the  wife 
of  the  cnRUDal  went  every  day  to  the  gates  oif  the  ptp 
lace,  crttng  and  weeping  in  the  most  lamentable  man* 
ner,  and  never  ceasine  to  implore  Uie  king's  clesDency 
with  ail  the  pathetic  eIo<)uence  of  sorrow  and  distress. 
The  kinf  could  not  resist  so  moving  a  spectacle,  and 
besides  her  own,  granted  her  the  pardon  of  any  one 
of  her  fiMniiy  whom  sbe  should  choose.  This  save 
the  unhappy  lady  great  perplexity,  who  desire^  no 
doubt,  to  save  them  alL  At  last,  after  a  long  delib^ 
ration,  she  determined  in  favour  of  her  brother* 

This  choice,  wherein  sheseemed^aot  to  have  follow- 
ad  the  sentiments  which  nature  srould  dictate  to  a 
mother  and  a  wife,  surprised  the  king ;  and  when  he 
desired  sbe  might  be  asked  the  reason  of  it,  she  msde 
answer,  that  by  a  second  nBarriage  the  loss  of  a  husband 
and  children  might  be  retrieve ;  but  thst,  her  father 
and  mother  l>eingdead,  there  was  no  possibility  of  re> 
covering  a  brother.  Darius,  besides  the  life  of  her 
brother,  granted  her  the  same  favour  for  the  eldest  of 
her  children. 

I  have  already  related,  in  this  volume,*  by  what  aa 
instance  of  per6diousness  Oretes,  one  of  Iks  king's  go* 
vemors  in  Asia  Minor,  brqught  about  the  death  of 
Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos.  So  black  and  detests 
ble  a  crime  did  not  ffo  unpunished.  Darius  found  out, 
that  Oretes  strangely  abused  his  power,  making  no 
secount  of  the  blood  of  those  persons  who  bad  the 
misfortune  to  displease  him.  This  satrap  carried  his 
insolence  so  far,  as  to  put  todeath  asnessen^er  sent 
him  by  the  king,  because  the  orders  he  had  brought 
him  were  dissgreeable.  Darius,  who  did  not  yet  think 
himself  well  settled  in  the  throne,  would  not  venture 
to  attack  him  openly ;  for  the  satrap  had  no  less  than 
1000  soldiers  for  his  guard,  not  to  mention  the  soldiers 
he  was  able  to  raise  from  bis  government,  which  in- 
cluded Phrygis,  Lydia,  and  Ionia.  'The  king  there* 
fore  thought  fit  to  proceed  in  a  secret  manner  to  rid 
himself  St  so  dangerous  a  servant.  With  thb  com* 
mission  he  intrusted  one  of  his  officers,  of  approved 
fidelity,  and  attachment  to  his  person.  The  officer, 
under  pretence  of  other  business,  went  to  Sardis,  where 
with  great  dexterity,  he  sounded  the  dispositipne  of 
the  pieople*  To  pave  the  wav  to  his  design,  he  first 
gave  the  principal  officers  of  the  governor's  guard  let- 
ten  from  the  king,  which  contained vnothing  outgone* 
ral  orders.  A  little' while  alter  he  delivered  them  other 
letters,  m  which  their  orders  were  more  express  and 
particular.  And  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  perfeetiy 
sure  of  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  he  then  read  them 
a  third  letter,  wherein  the  king  in  plain  terms  com* 
manded  them  to  put  the  governor  to  death :  and  this 
order  was  executed  without  delay.  All  ois  eflects 
iMre  confiscated  to  the  king ;  and  all  the  persons  be* 
lony^ing  to  his  family  and  household  were  removed  to 
Snsa.  Among  the  rest  there  was  a  celebrated  phyn* 
eian  of  CrotAna,  whose  name  was  Dennoosdss.  rThis 
physician's  story  is  very  singular,  and  happened  to  be 
the  occasion  of  some  oonsideEable  ersnts.     ' 

I      I—  ■■II. .    I      ■  I    I II  I  ■ 

«Herod.Lili.c118,n9. 
*  lUd.  1.  ill  c  ISO,  128.    . 
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IToft  long  after  the  forettentioned  tntntaecion/  Da- 
rius chanced  to  haiw  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting, 
by  which  he  wrenched  one  of  his  feet  in  a  violent 
manner,  and  put  his  heel  out  of  joint  The  Egjrptians 
were  then  reckoned  the  most  skilful  in  physic;  for 
which  reason  the  king  had  several  physicians  of  that 
nation  about  him.  These  undertook  to  cure  the  king,' 
and  exerted  all  their  skill  on  so  important  an  occa^ 
•ion  ;  but  they  were  so  awkwird  in  the  operation,  and 
in  the  handling  and  managing  the  king's  foot,  that 
they  put  him  to  incredible  pain;  so  that  he  passed 
Mven  days  and  seven  nights  without  sleeping.  De- 
mocedes  was  mentioned^  on  this  occasion  by  'Some 
person,  who  bad  heard  him  extolled  at  Sarms  as  a 
very  able  physician.  He  was  sent  f>r  immediately, 
and  brought  to  the  king  in  the  condition  he  was  in, 
with  his  irons  on,  and  a  very  poor  apparel ;  for  he  was 
at  that  time  actually  a  prisoner.  The  kin^  asked  bun, 
whether  he  had  any  kiowledge  of  physic  7  At  first 
he  denied  he  had,  fearing,  that  if  he  should  give  any 
proofs  of  his  skill,  he  should  be  detained  in  Persia, 
and  by  that  means  be  forever  debarred  fiepm  returning 
to  his  own  country,  for  which  he  had  an  exceeding 
afitt^on.  Darius,  displeased  with  his  answer,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  the  torture.  Democedes  found  it  Vas 
necessary  to  own  the  truth ;  and  therefore  oflered  his 
service  to  the  king.  The  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  ap- 
ply gentle  fomentations  to  the  part  afiected.  This 
remedy  had  a  suiody  efibct ;  the  king  recovered  his 
sleep  ;  and  in  a  fbw  days  was  perfectly  cured,  both  of 
the  spmin  and  the  dislocatfon.  To  recompense  the 
physician,  the  kine  made  him  a  present  of  two  pair  of 
irolden  chains.  Upon  which  Democedes  askea  him, 
whether  he  meant  to  reward  the  happy  success  of  his 
endeavours  by  doubling  his  misfortunes?  The  king 
was  pleased  with  Ihat  saying ;  and  ordered  his  eunuchs 
to  conduct  Democedes  to  his  wives,  that  they  might 
see  the  person  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  reco- 
very. They  all  made  him  very  magnificent  presents ; 
so  that  in  oiift  day*s  time  he  became  extremely  rich. 

Democedes  was  a  native  of  Crotona,'  a  dty  of  Gra^ 
cia  Magna  in  the  lower  Calabria  in  Italy,  from  whence 
he  had  been  obli^  to  fly,  on  account  of  the  ill-treat- 
ment he  receivM  firom  nia  father.  He  first  went  to 
iB«;ina,'*  where,  by  several  successful  cures,  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation :  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
settled  on  him  a  yearly  pension  of  a  talent  The  ta^ 
lent  contained  sixty  mins,  and  was  worth  about  3000 
livres  ]^ench  money.  Some  time  a  fler  he  was  invited 
to  Athens ;  where  they  augmented  his  pension  to  5000 
Uvres  pet  awnuimfi  After  this  he  was  received  into  the 
&mily  of  Polycratest  tyrant  of  Samoa,  who  gave  him 
a  pension  of  2000  crowns.*  It  redounds  much  to  the 
honour  of  i^ties  Or  princes,  by  handsome  pensions  or 
salaries,  to  eno^ge  such  persons  in  their  service  as  are 
of  public  benefit  to  mankind  ;  and  even  to  induce  fo- 
reigners of  worth  and  merit  to  come  and  settle  among 
them.  The  Crotonians  ftom  thit  time  bad  the  reputa^- 
tion  of  having  the  ablest  ph^^sidans ;  and  next  after 
them,  the  people  of  Cyrene  in  Africa.  The  Argives 
were  at  the  same  rime  reputed  to  excel  in  music 

Democedes,^  after  performing  this  cure  upon  the 
king,  was  admitted  to  the  honour  of  earing  at  his  table, 
and  came  to  have  great  influence  at  Susa.  At  his  in- 
tercessioii,  the  ESgyptian  physicians  were  pardoned, 
who  had  all  been  condemned  to  be  banged  lor  having 
been  less  skilful  than  the  Grecian  physicia%;  as  if  they 
were  obliged  to  answer  for  the  success  of  their  reme> 
dies,  or  tlut  it  was  a  crime  not  to  be  able  to  cure  a  king. 
This  is  a  strange  abuse,  though  too  common  an  eflect 
of  unlimited  power,  which  is  seldom  guided  by  reason 
or  equity,  and  which,  being  accustomed  to  see  every 
thing  give  wty  implicitly  to  its  authority,  expects  that 

^  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  129, 190.  — — — — 

*  A  nirian  tly  die  same  persons  practised  both  as  physU 
dans  anolirgeonB. 

*  Hor^B.  iii.  c.  131. 

*  An  inbid  between  Attica  and  Peloponnesus. 

*  100  mins.       *  Two  talenu.        ^  Herod.  L  iii.  c.  ISS. 


ili  commands,  of  ^AaX  nature  soever,  should  be  tn- 
stcmtl^  performed !  We  have  seen  something  of  this 
kind  in  the  histoiy  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  pro- 
nounced a  general  sentence  of  death  upon  all  his  ma- 
E'dans,  because  they  could  not  divine  what  it  was  he 
id  dreamed  in  the  night,  which  he  himself  had  for- 
gotten. Democedes  procured  alao  the  enlargement 
of  several  of  those  persons  who  had  been  imprisoned 
wiUi  him.  He  lived  in  the  matest  affluence,  and  was 
in  the  highest  esteem  and  favour  with  the  king.  But 
he  was  at  a  great  distance  from  his  own  country,  and 
his  thoughts  and  desires  were  continually  bent  upon 
Greece. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  pet^^rm  another  cure,s 
which  contributed  to  raise  his  credit  and  reputation  still 
higher.  Atossa,  one  of  the  king's  wives,  and  daugh- 
ter to  Cyrus,  was  attacked  with  a  cancer  in  her  breast 
As  long  as  the  pain  was  moderate,  she  here  it  with 
patience,  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  herself,  out  of 
modeaty,  to  discover  her  disorder.  But  at  last  she 
was  constrained  to  it,  and  sent  for  Democedes  ;  who 
promised  to  cure  her,  and  at  the  same  time  requested 
that  she  would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  a  certain  favour 
he  should  beg  of  her,  entirely  consistent  with  her 
honour.  The  queen  engagea  her  word,  and  was 
curM.  The  fiivour  desired  by  the  physician  was  to 
l^i'ocure  him  a  journey  into  his  own  country ;  and  the 
queen  was  not  unmindful  of  her  promise.  It  was 
worth  while  to  take  notice  of  sucn  e^^ents,*  which, 
though  not  very  considerable  in  themselves,  often  give 
occasion  to  the  greatest  enterprises  of  prince^  and  are 
even  the  secret  springs  and  distant  causes  of  them. 

As  Atossa  was  conversing  one  day  with  Darius,  she 
took  occasion  to  represent  to  him^  that,  as  he  was  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  of  a  viojoroua  constitution, 
capable  of  enduring  the  fati^es  of  war,  and  had  nu- 
merous armies  at  command,  it  would  be  for  his  honour 
to  form  some  great  enterprise,  and  let  the  Persians  see 
they  had  a  man  of  courage  for  their  king.  You  have 
hit  my  thoughts,  replied  Darius ;  for  I  was  meditating 
an  attack  upon  the  Scythians.  I  had  much  rather, 
says  Atossa,  you  would  first  turn  your  arms  against 
Greece.  I  have  heard  great  things  said  in  praise  of 
the  women  of  Lacediemon,  of  Argos,  Athens,  and 
Corinth ;  and  should  be  very  glad  to  have  some  of 
them  in  my  service.  Besides,  you  have  a  person  here 
that  might  be  very  useful  to  you  in  such  an  enterprise, 
and  could  give  you  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  coun« 
try  :  the  person  I  mean  is  Democedes,  who  hath  cured 
both  you  and  me*  This  was  enough  for  the  king,  and 
the  afiair  was  resolved  upon  immediately.  Fifteen 
Persian  noblemen  were  appointed  to  accompany  De- 
mocedes into  Greece,  and  to  examine  with  him  all  the 
maritime  places  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  king 
strictiy  charged  these  persons,  above  all  things,  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  physidan,  that  he  did 
not  give  them  the  slip,  and  to  bring  hun  hack  with 
them  to  the  Persian  court. 

Darius,  in  givins  such  an  order,  plainly  showed  he 
did  not  understand  the  proper  methods  for  engaging 
men  of  abilities  and  merit  to  reside  in  his  dominions, 
and  for  attaching  them  to  his  person.  To  pretend  to 
do  this  by  authority  and  compulsion,  is  the  sure  way 
of  suppressing:  all  knowledge  and  industry^  and  of 
driving  away  tne  liberal  arts  an'd  aciences,  which  must 
be  free  and  unconfined,  like  the  genius  from  whence 
they  spring.  For  one  man  of  genius  that  vrill  be  kept 
in  a  country  by  force,  thousanda  will  be  driven  Kwy^ 
who  would  prohablv  have  chosen  to  reside  in  it,  if 
they  could  enjoy  tneir  liberty  and  meet  with  kind 
treatment 

When  Darius  had  formed  his  desisn  of  sending  iq- 
to  Greece,  the  acquainted  Democedes  with  it,  laid 
open  his  views  to  him,  and  told  him  the  occasion  he 

•  Herod.  I  iii.  clS6,  l87. 

*  Non  sine  usa  fiieril  introspioere  Hla   prdno   a^iecto 
leria,  ex  queis  magnanim  sepe  rerum  moCus    oriuatu 
Tac.  I.  iv.  c  33. 
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h^ASxhSm  flvrioe  in  odndaetmg  the  Perrian  noble- 
men thither,  partieularl^  to  the  maritime  towne,  in  or- 
der to  obaenre  their  sitoajon  and  strength:  at  the 
aune  time  earnestly  desiring  him^  that,  when  that 
was  done,  be  woald  return  back  with  tbem  to  Persia. 
The  king  permitted  him  to  carry  all  his  moTeables 
with  him,  and  give  them,  if  he  pleased,  to  his  father 
and  brothers,  promising,  at  his  return,  to  give  him  as 
many  of  greater  value ;  and  signified  to  him  farther, 
that  he  would  order  the  galley  in  which  he  was  to 
sail,  to  be  laden  with  very  rich  presents,  for  htm  to  be- 
stow as  he  thought  fit  on  thereat  of  his  family.    The 
king's  intention  appeared,  by  this  manner  of  speaking, 
to  he  undisguiaea  and  without  artifice:  but  Demo- 
cedes  was  afraid  it  might  be  a  snare  laid  for  him,  to 
discover  whether  he  intended  to  return  to  Persia  or 
not ;  and  therefore,  to  remove  all  suspicion,  be~left  his 
own  goods  behind  him  at  Susa,  and  only  took  with 
him  the  presents  designed  for  his  family. 

The  first  place  the  commissioners  landed  at  was 
Sidon  in  Phcenicia,  where  they  equipped  two  lar^ 
vessels  for  themselves,  and  put  all  they  had  brought 
along  with  them  on  board  a  transport.    After  having 
passed  through,  and   carefully  examined  the  chief 
cities  of  Greece,  they  went  to  Tarentum  in  Italy. 
Here  the  Persian  noblemen  were  taken  up  as  spies ; 
and  Democedes,  taking  advanta^fe  of  tMs  arrest,  made 
hie  escape  from  them,  and  fled  to  Crotona.    When 
the  Persian  lords  had  recovered  their  liberty,  they 
ptiraued  him  thither,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  thie 
Crotonians  to  deliver  up  their  fellow-citizen.    The 
f^ity  moreover  seized  the  loaded  vessel;  and  the  Per- 
sians, having  lost  their  suide,  laid  aside  the  thoughts 
o^  going  throu;^h  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  anaset 
out   for  their  own   country.     Democedes  let  them 
know,  at  their  departure,  that  he  was  goins  to  marry 
the -daughter  of  Milo,  a  famous  wrestler  of^Crotona, 
whose  name  was  very  well  known  to  the  king.    This 
▼ojage  of  the  Persian  noblemen,  into  Greece,  was  at- 
tended with  no  immediate  consequence;  because, 
on  their  return  home,  they  found  the  king  engaged  in 
other  affairs. 

In  the  third  year  of  this  king's 

A.  M.  3485.    reign,*  which  was  but  the  second  ac- 

Ant.  J.  C.  519.    cording  to  the  Jewish  computation, 

^e  Samaritans  gsTe  the  Jews  new 
trouble.  In  tl^  preceding  reigns,  they  had  procured 
an  order  to  prohibit  the  Jews  from  proceeaing  any 
forther  in  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  But 
upon  the  earnest  exhortation  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
express  order  of  God,  the  Israelites  nad  lately  resum- 
ed the  work,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  several 
years,  and  carried  it  on  with  great  vigour.  The  Sa- 
maritans bad  recourse  to  their  ancient  practices,  to 
preTent  them.  To  this  end  they  applied  to  Tat- 
nai,  whom  Darius  had  made  governor  of  the  provin- 
ces of  Sjrria  and  Palestine.  They  complained  to  him 
of  tbe^odacious  proceeding  of  the  Jews,  .^hoi  of 
their  own  authority,  and  in  defiance  of  the  prooibi- 
-tions  to  the  contrary,  presumed  to  rebuild  their  tem- 
ple :  which  must  necessarily  be  prejudicial  to  the 
fcin^s  interests.  Upon  this  representation  of  theirs, 
the  governor  thou^t  fit  to  go  himself  to  Jerusalem. 
Ana  being  a  person  of  great  equity  and  moderation, 
w^hen  he  nad  inspected  the  work,  he  did  not  think  prcH 
per  to  proceed  violently,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  itwithout 
any  farther  deliberation ;  but  inquired  of  the  Jewish 
elders  what  license  they  had  for  entering  upon  a  work 
of  that  nature.  The  Jews  hereupon  producing  the 
edict  of  Cyrus,  he  would  not  of  himself  ordain  any 
thin^  in  contradiction  to  it,  but  sent  an  account  of  the 
matter  to  the  king,  and  desired  to  know  his  pleasure. 
He  gave  the  king  a  true  representation  of  the  matter, 
acquainting  him  with  the  edict  of  Cyrua,  which  the 
Jevrs  alleged  in  their  justification,  and  desired  him  to 
order  the  registers  to  be  consulted,  to  know  whether 
Oyros  had  really  published  such  an  edict,  and  to  be 


pleased  to  send  him  nutractioM  how  fas  was  to  act  ia 
the  affiui;  Daiius  having  commandsd  the  registers 
to  be  examined,!  the  edict  was  fomid  at  Bcbatana, 
in  Media,  the  place  where  Cyrus  was  at  the  time  of  its 
beins  granted.  Now  Darius  kavine  a  great  resneot 
for  the  memory  of  that  prince,  confirmed  his  eaic^ 
and  capsed  another  to  be  drawn  up,  wherein  the  for* 
mer  was  referred  to,  and  ratified.  This  motive  of  re- 
gard to  the  memory  of  Cyrus,  had  there  been  nothing 
else  to  influence  the  king,  would  be  very  laudable; 
but  the  Scripture  informs  us,  that  it  was  Uod  himself 
who  influenced  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  king,  and 
inspired  him  with  a  favourable  disposition  to  the  Jews. 
The  truth  of  this  appears  pretty  |:dain  from  the  edict 
itselC  In  the  first  place  it  ordains,  that  all  the  vic- 
tims, oblations,  ana  other  expenses  of  the  temple,  be 
abuiidantly  furnished  the  Jews,  as  the  priests  should 
require:  m  the  second  place  it  enjoins  the  priests  of 
Jerusalem,  when  they  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the 
God  of  Heaven,  to  pray  for  the  preservation  of  the 
life  of  the  king  and  the  princes  his  children ;  and 
lastly,  it  goes  so  far  as  to  denounce  imprecations 
against  all  princes  and  people,  that  should  hinder  the 
carrying  on  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  or  that 
should  attempt  to  destroy  it :  by  all  which  Darius  evi- 
dently acknowledges,  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  able 
to  overturn  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  to  dethrone 
the  most  mighty  and  powerful  prioces. 

By  virtue  of  this  edict,  the  Jews  were  not  only  au- 
thorized to  proceed  in  the  building  of  their  temple^  but 
all  the  expenses  thereof  were  also  to  be  fiimisheid  to 
tbem  out  of  the  taxes  and  imposts  of  the  province. 
What  must  have  become  of  the  Jews,  when  the 
crimes  of  disobedience  and  rebellion  were  laid  to  th^ 
charge,  if  at  such  a  juncture  their  superior*  had  only 
hearkened  to  their  enemies,  and  not  given  them  leave 
to  justify  themselves  1 

The  same  prince,  some  time  after,  gave  a  still  more 
signal  proof  of  his  love  for  justice,  and  of  his  abhor- 
renoe  or  informers,  a  detestable  race  of  men,  by  their 
▼ery  nature  and  condition  enemies  to  all  merit  and 
all  virtue.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  1  mean  the  fa- 
mous edict,  published  by  this  prince  against  Haman, 
in  favour  of  the  Jews,  at  the  request  of  Esther,  whom 
the  kins  had  taken  to  his  bed  in  the  room  of  Vasbti, 
one  of  his  vvives.  According  to  Archbishop  Usher, 
this  Vasbti  is  the  same  person  as  is  called  by  profane 
writers  Atossa;  and  the  Ahasverus  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  the  same  as  Darius;  but  according  to  otb< 
era,  It  is  Artaxerxes.  The  iact  is  well  known,  being 
related  in  the  sacred  history :  I  have  given,  however, 
a  brief  account  of  it  in  this  volume. 

Such  actions  of  justice  do  great  honour  to  a  princess 
inemory ;  as  do  also  those  of  gratitude,  of  which  Da- 
rius, on  a  certain  occasion,  gave  a  very  laudable  in- 
stance. Syloson,"  brother  to  Polycratea  tjrrant  of  Sa^ 
mos,  had  once  made  Darius  a  present  of  a  suit  of 
clothes,  of  a  curious  red  colour,  which  extremely 
pleased  Darius's  iaoc^,  and  would  never  sufier^m  to 
make  any  return  for  it  Darius  at  that  time  was  but 
a  private  gentleman,  an  officer  in  the  guards  of  Cam- 
bvses,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Memphis,  in  his 
Egyptian  expedition.  When  Darius  was  on  the  thsone 
of  Persia,  Svbson  went  to  Susa,  presented  himself  at 
the  gate  of  bis  palace;,  and  caused  himeelf  to  be  an- 
nounced as  a  Grecian,  to  whom  his  msjesty  was  undet 
some  obligation.  Darius,  surprixed  at  such  a  mes- 
sage,  and  curious  to  know  the  truth  of  it,  ordered  him 
to  oe  brought  in.  When  he  saw  him,  he  remembered 
him,  and  acknowledged  him  to  have  been  his  ben^ 
factor ;  and  was  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  an  ad- 
venture which  might  seem  not  to  be  mlich  for  his 
honour,  that  he  ingeniously  applauded  the  gentle- 
man's geoerositjr,  which  proceeded  from  no  other  mo- 
tive than  that  of  doing  a  pleasure  lo  a  perssn  from 
whom  he  could  have  no  expectatioiw ;  and  then  pro- 
posed to  make  him  a  considerable  present  of  gold  and 
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nlfflr.  But  MOMj  WM  net  the  tiiiiig  Syloson  d«M- 
ttdt  the  lore  of  his  oounti^jr  was  his  prodonunant  pM- 
flion.  TIm  fiivour  he  raauiied  of  the  king  was,  that 
he  would  aecUe  him  at  Saiiiofl«  witboat  abedding  the 
Mood  of  his  ctCiiens,  by  driving  out  the  person  that 
had  nsufped  the  goTernmeot  since  the  death  of  his 
brother.  Darius  consented,  and  oomoiitted  the  eon* 
duct  of  the  expedition  to  Otanes,  one  of  the  principal 
lords  of  his  court,  who  undertook  it  with  joy,  and  per- 
formed it  with  success.^ 

SECTION  U. — RBYOLT  AND  aCDUCTlON  Or  BABTLOV. 

In  tbebesinning  of  the  fifth  Tear  of 
A.  M.  3488.  Darius,  Babylon  revolted,  ana  could 
AntJ.  C.516.  not  be  reduced  tilt  after  a  twenty 
months*  sie^e.  This  city,  formerly 
mistress  of  the  East,  grew  impatient  of  the  Persian 
yoke,  especially  after  the  removing  of  the  imperial 
seat  to  Susa,  which  Yery  much  diminished  Babylon's 
wealth  and  grandeur.  The  Babylonians,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  revolution  that  happened  in  Persia, 
first  on  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and  afterwards  on  the 
massacre  of  the  Magians,  made  secretly  f6r  four  years 
together  all  kinds  of  preparations  for  war.  When 
they  thought  the  city  suraciently  stored  with  provi- 
sions for  manv  years,  they  set  up  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion ;  which  obliged  Darius  to  besiege  them  with 
all  his  forces.  Now  God  continued  to  sccompllah 
those  terrible  threatenings  he  had  denounced  against 
Babylon :  that  he  would  not  only  humble  and  bring 
down  that  proud  and  impious  city,  but  depopulate  and 
lay  it  waste  with  fire  and  blood,  utterly  exterminate 
it,  and  reduce  it  to  an  eternal  solitude.  In  order  to 
fulfil  these  predictions,  God  permitted  the  Babylo- 
nians to  rebel  against  Darius,  and  by  that  means  to 
draw  upon  themselves  the  whole  force  of  the  Persian 
empire;  and  the^  themselves  were  the  first  to  put 
these  prophecies  m  execution,  by  destroying  a  great 
number  of  their  own  people,  as  wilt  be  seen  presently. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Jews,  of  whom  a  considerable 
number  remained  at  Babylon,  went  out  of  the  city  be- 
fore the  siege  was  formed,  as  the  prophets  Isaiah'  and 
Jeremiah  had  exhorted  them  long  befora,  and  Zecha- 
riah  very  lately  in  the  following  terms :  Thou  ZUm, 
thatdwelUHvAh  ike  daugkUr  of  BdhfUn,  flee  from  the 
"  eotmtry,  and  moe  ihysdf. 

The  Babylonians,  to  make  their  provision  last  the 
fenger,  and  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  with  the  great- 
er vi^ur,  took  the  most  desperate  and  barbarous  re- 
solution that  ever  was  heaid  of;  which  was,  to  de- 
stroy all  such  of  their  own  people  as  were  unservicea- 
ble on  this  occasion.  For  this  purpose  they  sssero- 
bled  together  all  their  wives  and  children,  and  stran- 
gled them.  Only  every  man  was  allowed  to  keep  his 
best  beloved  wife,  and  one  servant-maid  to  do  the  bu- 
smess  of  the  family. 

After  this  cruel  execution,  the  nnbsppy  remainder 
of  the  inhabitants,  thinkin|^  themselves  out  of  all  dan- 
ger both  on  aeoount  of  their  fortifications,  which  they 
fooked  upon  as  impregnable,  and  the  vast  quantity 
of  provisiotts  they  bad  laid  up^  began  to  insult  the 
besiegers  from  the  tops  of  theur  walls,  and  to  provoke 
them  with  opprobrious  language.  The  Persians,  for 
the  space  or  eighteen  months,  did  all  that  force  or 
stratasem  was  capable  of,  to  make!  themselves  mas- 
ten  of  the  dty ;  nor  did  they  forget  to  make  use  of 
the  same  means  as  had  so  happily  succeeded  withCy- 
nip  some  years  before ;  I  mean  that  of  turning  the 
eourse  of  the  river.  But  all  their  eflfi>rts  wereTruit- 
less ;  and  Darius  began  almost  to  despair  of  taking 
the  place,  when  a  stratagem,  till  then  unheard  of, 
opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  him.  He  was  strangely 
surprised  one  morning  to  see  Zopyrus,  one  of  the 
chief  noblemen  of  his  court,  and  son  of  Megabyxus, 
who  was  one  of  the  seven  lords  that  made  the  associ- 
ation against  the  Magians ;  to  see  him,  I  say,  appear 

^  Herod.  Liii.c.lfia-16U. 
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before  him  idl  over  Uoodi  with  his  oost  and  eui 
cut  o^  *^^  ^  whole  body  disJSgured  with  wounds. 
Starting  up  from  his  throne,  he  cried  out,  Who  U  it, 
ZomfTut,  that  hoe  dared  to  treat  you  thut  7 — You  yowm^, 
0  lAg,  replied  Zopyrus.  The  desire  I  hadof  rendering 
you  s^vUe  hat  jm<  mt  into  this  eondUioti,  Jis  I  wasfidty 
persuaded  that  you  never  would  have  consented  to  this  ms- 
thodf  I  tookcounsel  aUme  of  the  teed  wHch  I  have  for  your 
serfrice,  He  then  opened  to  him  his  design  of  going  over 
to  the  enemy;  and  they  settled  every  thinf  together 
that  was  proper  to  be  done.  The  king  could  not  see 
him  set  out  upon  this  extraordinary  project  without 
the  utmost  affliction  and  con  corn.  2opyrua  approach- 
ed the  wails  of  the  citjr ;  and  having  told  them  who 
he  was,  was  soon  admitted.  They  then  carried  him 
before  the  Eoveroor,  to  whom  he  laid  open  his  mis- 
fohune,  and  the  cruel  treatment  he  bad  met  with  from 
Darius,  for  having  dissuaded  him  from  continuing 
any  longer  beibre  a  city  which  it  was  impo«sible  for 
him  to  take.  He  ofkted  the  Babylonians  his  service, 
which  coidd  not  fail  of  being  highly  useful  to  them, 
since  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  designs  of 
the  Persians,  and  since  the  desire  of  revenge  would 
inspire  him  with  fresh  courage  and  resolution.  His 
name  and  person  were  both  well  known  at  Babylon ; 
the  condition  in  which  he  appeared,  his  blood  and  his 
wounds,  testified  for  him ;  and,  by  proofs  not  to  be 
suspected,  confirmed  the  truth  of  all  he  advanced. 
They  therefore  placed  implicit  confidence  in  whatso- 
ever he  told  them,  and  gave  him  moreover  the  com- 
mand of  as  many  troops  as  he  desired.  In  the  fint 
sally  he  made  he  cut  ofi^lOOO  of  the  besiegers :  a  few 
days  after  he  killed  double  the  number ;  and  on  the 
third  time,  4000  of  their  men  lay  dead  upon  the  spot 
All  this  had  been  before  agreed  upon  between  him  and 
Darius.  Nothing  was  now  talked  of  in  Babylon  but 
Zopyrus ;  the  whole  city  strove  who  should  extol  him 
most,  and  they  bad  not  words  sufficient  to  express 
their  high  value  for  him,  and  how  happy  they  esteem- 
ed themselves  in  having  gained  so  great  a  man.  He 
was  now  declared  generalissimo  of  their  forces,  and 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  guarding  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Darius  approaching  with  his  army  at  the  tiipe 
agreed  on  between  them,  Zopyrus  opened  the  gates 
to  him,  and  made  him  bv  that  means  master  of  a 
city,  which  he  never  could  have  been  able  to  take 
either  by  force  or  famine. 

As  powerful  as  this  prince  was,  he  found  himself 
incapable  of  making  a  sufficient  recompense  for  so 
great  a  senrice ;  and  he  used  often  to  say,  that  he 
would  with  pleasure  sacrifice  100  Babylons,  if  he  bad 
them,  to  restore  Zopyrus  to  the  condition  he  was  in 
before  he  inflicted  that  cruel  treatment  upon  himself. 
He  settled  upon  him,  during  life,  the  whole  revenue 
of  this  opulent  city,  of  which  he  alone  had  procured 
him  the  possession,  and  heaped  all  the  honoun  upon 
him  that  a  king  could  possibly  confer  upon  a  subjeeC 
Megabyzua,  who  commahded  the  Persian  army  in 
Egypt  against  the  Athenians,  was  the  son  to  this  Zo- 
pyrus :  and  that  Zopyrus  who  went  over  to  the  Atbe- 
mans  as  a  deserter,  was  his  grandson. 

No  sooner  was  Darius  in  possession  of  Babylon, 
than  be  ordered  the  100  eates  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
all  the  walls  of  that  proud  city  to  be  entirely  demolish- 
ed, that  she  might  never  be  in  a  condition  to  rebel 
more  against  him.  If  he  had  pleased  to  make  use  of 
all  the  nghts  of  a  conqueror,  he  might  upon  this  ocosr 
sion  have  exterminated  all  the  inhabitants.  But  lie 
contented  himself  with  causing  3000  of  those  who 
were  principally  concerned  in'the  revolt  to  be  impsJed» 
and  granted  a  pardon  to  all  the  rest  And,  m  onler 
to  hinder  the  depopulation  of  the  city,  he  cauaed 
50,000  women  to  be  brought  fiom  the  ileveral  provn- 
ces  of  his  empire,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom 
the  inhabitanu  had  so  cruelly  destroyed  at  the  be^a- 
ningof  the  siege.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Babylon  ; 
and  thus  did  Qod  execute  his  vengeance  on  that  imm. 
ous  city,  for  the  cruelty  she  had  exercised  towards  Vm 
Jews,  in  falling  upon  a  free  people  without  any  j 
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or  DTOTOCfttion  \  in  dettroyiDg;  their  government,  laws, 
ana  worship  ;  m  forcing  them  ttinn  their  country,  and 
trtosporting  them  to  a  strange  land  ;  where  they  im- 
posea  a  most  grierous  joke  of  servitude  upon  them, 
and  made  use  of  all  their  power  to  crush  and  affliet  an 
unhappy  nation,  favoured  nowever  by  God,  and  having 
the  honour  to  be  styled  his  peculiar  people. 

SECTION  III.— DABIUS  FRBFAEM  VOft  AM  BZPBDI- 
TION  AGAINST  THB  SCYTHIANS.  A  PMRBSSIOM  UPON 
TBS  MANNIBS  AMD  CUSTOMS  Or  THAT  NATION. 

Af  TBR  the  reduction  of  Babylon,! 

A.  M.  3480.  Darius  made  great  preparations  for 
Ant  J.  C.  514.    war  a^inst  the  Scythians,  who  in* 

habited  that  large  tract  of  land  which 
lies  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais.  His  pre- 
tence for  undertaking  this  war  was,  to  be  revenged 
of  that  nation  for  the  mvasion  of  Asm  by  their  ances- 
tors :*  a  very  frivolous  and  sorry  pretext ;  and  a  vetr 
ridiculous  ground  for  reviving  an  old  quarrel,  which 
had  ceased  130  years  before. 

While  the  Scythians  were  employed  in  that  irrup- 
tion, which  lasted  eight-and-twenty  years,  the  Scy- 
thians* wives  married  their  slaves.  When  the  hus- 
bands were  on  their  return  home,  these  slaves  went 
out  to  meet  them  vpith  a  numerous  army,  and  disputed 
their  entrance  into  their  country.  AfYer  some  battles 
fought  with  nearly  ec|ual  loss  on  both  sides,  the  mas- 
ters considering  that  it  was  doing  too  much  honour  to 
their  slaves  to  put  them  upon  the  foot  of  soldiers, 
marcbed  against  them  in  the  next  encounter  with 
whips  in  their  hands,  to<  make  them  remember  their 
proper  condition.  This  stratagem  had  the  intended 
effect :  for  not  being  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  their 
masters  thus  armed,  they  all  ran  away. 

I  designed  in  this  place  to  imitate  Herodotus,  who 
in  writing  of  this  war  takes  occasion  to  give  an  ample 
account  of  all  that  relates  to  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  Scythians.  But  I  shall  be  much  more 
brief  in  my  account  of  this  matter  than  be  is. 

A  Digreuicn  ccnceming  the  SqfUdana* 

Formerly  there  were  Sc^pthians  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  moat  of  them  inhabiting  those  parts  that  lie  Uk 
wmrds  the  North.  I  design  now  chiefly  to  treat  of 
the  first,  namely,  of  the  European  Scythians. 

Historians,  in  the  accounts  they  have  left  us  of  the 
maniiors  and  character  of  the  Scythians,  relate  things 
of  them  that  are  entirely  opposite  and  contradiotory  to 
one  enother.  One  while  they  represent  them  as  the 
jnstest  and  most  moderate  people  in  the  world  :  ano- 
ther while  they  describe  them  as  a  fierce  and  barbarous 
nation,  whidi  carried  its  cruelty  to  such  excesses,  as 
are  shocking  to  human  natufe.  This  contrariety  is  a 
mexiifest  proof^  that  those  difierent  charicters  are  to 
be  applied  to  different  nattons  in  that  vast  and  extstt- 
sire  tract  of  country ;  and  that,  though  they  were  all 
comprehended  under  one  and  the  same  general  deno- 
nunation  of  Scjrthians,  we  ought  not  to  confound 
them  or  their  characters  together. 

Strabo>  has  quoted  aumors,  who  mention  some 
Seytfaians  dwelhng  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
that  cut  the  throats  of  all  strangers  who  came  amonnt 
them,'fed  upon  their  flesh,  and  made  pots  and  drink- 
ing Vessels  of  their  skulls,  when  they  had  dried  them. 
Herodotus,4  in  describing  the  sacnfioes  which  the 
Scythians  offered  to  the  god  Mars,  says,  the]|r  used  to 
oiler  human  victims.  Their  manner  of  making  trea- 
tieSyS  according  to  this  author's  account,  was  very 
strange  and  particular. 

They  first  poured  wine  into  a  large  earthen  vessel,' 
and  then  the  contracting  parties,  cutting  their  srms 

*  Herod.  I.  iv.  c  1.    Jostin.  L  ii.  c.  6. 
'  Mention  ii  oiade  of  this  before. 

*  Strabo.  1.  vii.  p.  £99.       *  Herod.  L  hr.  e.  6X. 

*  TUs  custom  was  sdll  practiaed  by  the  Iberians,  who 
were  originally  Scythians,  in  the  time  of  Tacitns,  who 
■Bakes  meotkm  of  iC    Jhm,  L  xii.  c.  47. 
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wHh  a  knilh,  let  some  of  their  blood  run  into  thewine^ 
and  stained  likewise  their  armour  therein ;  aiW  which 
they  themselves,  and  all  that  were  present,  drank  of 
that  liquor,  uttering  the  heaviest  imprecations  against 
tbe  person  that  should  violate  the  treaty. 

But  what  the  same  historian  relates,t  concerning 
the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  funeral  of  their  kings^ 
is  still  more  extraordinary.  I  shall  only  mention  si^ 
of  those  ceremonies,  as  may  serve  to  give  us  an  idea^ 
of  the  cruel  barbarity  of  tnis  oeople.  When  their 
kin^  died,  they  embalmed  his  booy,  and  wrapped  it 
up  m  wax ;  this  done,  they  put  it  into  an  open  chariot, 
and  carried  it  from  city  to  city,  exposing  it  to  the  view 
of  all  the  people  under  his  dominion.  W  hen  thia  cir- 
cuit was  finished,  they  laid  the  body  down  in  the 
place  appointed  for  the  burial  of  it,  and  there  they 
made  a  large  grave,  in  which  they  interred  the  king, 
and  with  him  one  of  his  wives,  his  chief  cuoNbearer, 
his  great  chamberlain,  his  master  of  horse,  nis  chan« 
cellor,  his  secretary  of  states  who  were  all  put  to  death 
for  that  purpose.  To  these  they  added  several  horses, 
a  great  number  of  drinking  vessels,  and  a  certain  part 
or  all  the  furniture  beloneine  to  their  deceased  mo» 
narch :  after  which  they  fiUeanp  the  srave,  and  cover- 
ed it  with  earth.  This  was  not  all.  W  hen  the  anni* 
versary  of  his  interment  came,  they  cut  the  throats  of 
fifty  more  of  the  dead  king's  officers,  and  of  the  same 
number  of  horses,  and,  havmg  fiist  prepared  their  bo» . 
dies  for  the  purpose,  by  embowelling  them  and  stuffs 
ing  them  with  straw,  they  placed  the  officers  on 
horseback  round  the  king's  tomb,  probably  to  serve 
him  as  |[uMs.  These  ceremonies  m  all  appearance 
took  their  rise  from  a  notion  they  might  have  of  their 
king's  being  still  alive;  and  upon  this  supposition 
they  judged  it  necessary,  that  he  ahould  have  ms  court 
ana  ordinary  oflicers  still  about  him.  Whether  em* 
ployments,  which  terminated  in  this  manner,  wers 
much  sought  after,  I  will  pot  detemiine. 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  the  oonsideiatioB  of  their 
manners  and  customs,  milder  and  more  humane; 
though  possibly  in  another'  sense  they  may  appear  te 
be  equally  savsge.  The  account  I  am  eoing  to  give 
of  them  IS  chiefly  taken  from  JusCin.i  Acc^ing  Is 
this  author,  the  Scythians  lived  in  great  innocence 
and  simplicity.  They  were  ignorant  indeed  of  aU 
arts  and  sciences,  but  then  they  were  equalfy  unac- 
quainted with  vice.  Jhey  did  not  make  any  division 
of  their  lands  amongst  themselves,  says  Justin :  it 
would  have  been  in  vain  for  them  to  have  done  it; 
since  they  did  not  apply  themselves  to  cultivate  theoL 
Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  of  which  I  shall  insert  a 
part  by  and  by,  tells  us,  that  some  of  them  did  culti- 
vate a  certain  portion  of  land  allotted  to  them  for  one 
J  rear  only,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  re- 
ieved  by  others,  who  succeeded  them  on  tbe  same 
conditions.  They  had  no  houses,  nor  settled  habitap 
tion  ;  but  wandered  continually  with  their  cattle  and 
their  flocks  from  country  to  country.  Their  wives 
and  children  they  carried  along  with  tnem  in  vragKons, 
covered  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  which  were  aU  the 
houses  they  had  to  dwell  in.  Justice^  was  observed 
and  maintained  amongst  them  through  the  natural 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  people,  and  not  by  any 
compulsion  of  laws,  with  which  they  where  wholly  un- 
acquainted. No  crime  was  more  severely  punished 
among  them  than  theft ;  and  that  with  good  reason. 
For  their  herds  and  flocks,  in  which  all  their  riches 
consisted,  being  never  shut  up,  bow  could  they  possi- 
bly subsist,  if  theft  bad  not  been  most  rigorously  pu- 
nished ?  They  coveted  neither  sUver  nor  gold,  like 
tbe  rest  of  maalkind ;  and  made  milk  and  hoiiey  their 

Erindpal  diet  They  were  strangers  to  the  use  of 
nen  or  woollen  manufactures ;  and  to  defend  then^. 
selves  from  (he  violent  and  continual  eold  of  their 
climate,  they  made  use  of  nothing  but  the  skms  ot 
beasts.  . 

''  Herod.  I.  iv.  c.  71,  78.  •  lib.  fi.  C  t, 

*  Jiatitia  gentii  faigeaiis^Mlta,  noa  lagibua. 
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I  flud  before^  thtt  thne  maimevf  of  tlM  ScytbbiM 
might  appear  to  some  people  very  wild  and  savage. 
AjSo.  indeed)  what  can  be  said  for  a  nation  that  has 
lands,  and  jel  does  not  cultiTate  them ;  that  has  herds 
of  cattle,  of  which  they  content  themselTes  with  eat- 
ing the  milk,  and  neglect  the  flesh?  The  wool  of 
their  sheep  might  supply  them  with  warm  and  com- 
fortable clothes,  and  ^et  they  use  no  other  raiment 

^  than  the  skins  of  animals.  But  that  which  is  the 
greatest  demonstration  of  their  ignorance  and  savage- 
ness,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  is 
their  utter  neglect  of  gold  and  silver,  which  have  al- 
ways been  had  in  such  great  request  in  all  civilized 
nations. 

But,  oh !  how  happy  was  this  ignorance ;  how  vast^ 
ly  preferable  this  savage  state  to  our  pretended  polite- 
ness !  This  contempt  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life, 
says  Justin,!  was  attended  with  such  an  honesty  and 
uprightness  of  manners,  as  hindered  them  from  ever 
coveting  their  neighbours'  goods.  For  the  desire  of 
liches  can  only  take  place,  where  riches  can  be  made 
use  of.  And  would  to  God,  says  the  same  author, 
we  could  see  the  same  moderation  prevail  among  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  the  like  indifference  to  the  goods 
of  other  people !  The  world  would  not  then  have 
seen  wars  perpetually  succeeding  one  another  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  countries:  nor  would  the  number  of 

.  tlMse  that  are  cut  off  by  the  sword,  exceed  that  of 
those  who  fall  by  the  irreversible  decree  and  law  of 
nature. 

Justin  finishes  bis  character  of  the  Scythians  with 
a  very  judicious  reflection.  It  is  a  surprising  thing, 
says  he,A  that  a  happy  natural  disposition,  without 
the  assistance  of  education,  should  have  inspired  the 
Scythians  with  such  a  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  the 
Grecians  could  not  attain  to,  neither  by  the  institu- 
tions of  their  legislators,  nor  the  rules  and  precepts  of 
all  their  philosophers ;  and  that  the  manners  of  a  bar- 
barous nation  snould  be  preferable  to  those  of  a  people 
00  much  improved  and  refined  by  the  polito  arts  and 
sciences.  So  much  more  happy  efi*ects  were  produced 
by  the  ignorance  of  vice  in  the  one,  than  by  the  know* 
ledee  ofvirtue  in  the  other  I 

The  Scythian  fathers'  thought  with  £[ood  reason 
that  they  left  their  children  a  valuable  inheritance, 
when  they  left  them  in  peace  and  union  with  one 
another.  One  of  their  kings,  whose  name  was  Scy- 
lurus,  finding  himself  draw  near  his  end,  sent  (or  all 
his  children,  and  giving  to  each  of  them  one  after 
another  a  bundle  of  arrows  tied  fast  together,  desired 
them  to  break  them.  Each  used  his  endeavours,  but 
wafs  not  able  to  do  it.  Then  untying  the  bundle,  and 
giving  them  the  arrows  one  by  one,  they  were  very 
easHy  broken. — ^Let  this  image,  says  the  father,  be  a 
lesson  to  you  of  the  mighty  advantage  that  results 
lirom  union  and  concord.  In  order  to  strengthen  and 
enlarge  these  domestic  advantages,*  the  Scythians 
used  to  admit  their  friends  into  the  same  terms  of 
union  with  them  as  their  relations.  Friendship  was 
considered  by  them  as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  alli- 
ance, which  differed  but  little  from  that  which  nature 
has  put  between  brethren,  and  which  they  could  not 
infringe  without  being  ginlty  of  a  heinous  crime. 

Ancient  authors  seem  to  nave  vied  with  each  other 
who  should  most  extol  the  innocence  of  msnners,  that 

reigned  among  the  Scythians,  by  maj^ificent  enoo- 

'  '         

^  ^^  H»c  coDtioentia  iUia  morum  quoque  justitiam  indidit, 
luhil  alienum  concupiacentibas.  Ctuippe  ibidem  divida- 
rom  cupido  est,  ubi  et  usus.  Atque  utmam  reliqub  mor- 
talibos  liiniUs  moder&tio  e(  abstinentia  alieni  foret!  pro- 
fKtb  000  tanuim  bellomm  per  omnia  secula  terris  omdi- 
bus  oontinuaretttr ;  neque  plus  honodnum  femun  et  anna, 
qi^m  naturahs  fatoruia  coooitio  r^>6r«t« 

*  Pronus  ut  admirabile  videatur,  hoc  illii  naluram  dare, 
4Uod  Oraci  loa|;&  sapientium  doctrini  pneceptiaqae  philo- 
sophorum    consequi   nequeunt,    coltosque    mores    incullc 

Iwrbarie  coliatiooe  super aii..    Tantb  plus  in  '"' ^  '' 

vitiorum  ignor&tio,  qukm  in  his  cogaitio  firtatis! 


'  PluL  de|;arruLp  511. 
*  Lhciaiv  in  Tex.  p.  51. 


mhuDs.  That  of  Hoitoe^  I  shall  transcribe  at  laraeL 
That  poet  does  not  cohfine  it  entirely  to  the  Scythi- 
ans, but  joins  the  GetsB  with  them,  who  were  their 
near  neighbours.^  It  is  in  that  beautiful  ode,  where 
he  inveighs  against  the  luxury  and  irregularities  of 
the  age  in  whidi  he  lived.  After  having  told  us,  that 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind  is  not  to  be  procured 
either  by  immense  riches,  or  sumptuous  buildmgs,  he 
adds,  A  hundred  times  happier  are  the  Seylhian9,t  who 
roam  abwi  in  their  itinerant  houses^  their  waggone  ;  and 
hmier  even  are  the  frozen  Geta,  With  them  the  earth, 
toUhout  being  divided  by  landmarks,  produceth  her  fruits, 
tohieh  are  gathered  in  common.  There  each  mot's  tSUage 
is  but  of  one  year's  conHnuancei  and  when  thai  term  if 
kis  labour  is  expired,  he  is  relieved  by  a  successor,  who 
takes  his  place,  and  manures  the  ground  on  thesameeon' 
ditions.  There  thetnnoeeHt  step-mothers  frrm  no  cruel 
designs  againsi  the  tfees  of  their  hitsbands*  children  by  a 
former  lo^e.  The  wives  do  no  pretend  to  domineer  over 
their  hw^ands  on  account  </  their  fortunes,  nor  are  to  be 
corrupted  by  the  insinuating  language  of  spruce  odtitts* 
rers.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  maiden  is  herfiUher*t 
and  mother's  virtue,  her  inviolable  attachment  to  her  hut' 
band,  and  her  perfect  disregard  of  all  other  men.  They 
dare  not  be  unfaithful,  because  they  are  convinced  thaH 
infidelity  is  a  erinie^  and  its  reward  is  death. 

When  we  consider  the  mannera  and  character  of 
the  Scythians  without  prejudice,  can  we  possibly  for- 
bear to  look  upon  them  with  esteem  and  admiration  ? 
Does  not  their  manner  of  living,  as  to  the  exterior 
part  of  it  at  least,  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  patriarchs,  who  had  no  fixed  habitation ;  who  did 
not  till  the  eround  j  who  had  no  other  occupation  than 
that  of  feeding  their  flocks  and  herds;  and  who  dwelt 
in  tents  7  Can  we  believe  this  people  were  much  to 
be  pitied,  for  not  underetanding^  or  rather  for  despis- 
ing, the  use  of  gold  and  silver?  Is  it  not  to  be  wished 
that  those  metals  had  for  ever  Iain  buried  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth,*  and  that  they  had  never  been  due 
from  thence  to  become  the  causes  and  instruments  o^ 
almost  every  cnroe  7  What  advantage  could  gold  or 
silver  be  of  to  the  Scythians,  who  valued  nothins  but 
what  the  necessities  of  men  actually  require,  and  who 
took  care  to  set  narrow  bounds  to  those  necepsities? 
It  is  no  wonder,  that,  living  as  thev  did,  without  houses, 
they  should  make  no  account  of  those  aits  that  were 
so  highly  valued  in  other  places,  as  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting ;  or  that  they  should  despise  fine 
clothes  and  costly  furniture,  since  they  found  the  skins 
of  beasts  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  inde* 
mencv  of  the  seasons.  After  all,  can  we  truly  say, 
that  these  pretended  advantages  contribute  to  the  real 
happiness  of  life  7  Were  those  nations  that  had  them 
in  the  greatest  plenty,  more  healthful  or  robust  than 
the  Scythians?  Did  they  live  to  a  greater  age  than 
they?  Or  did  they  spend  their  lives  in  greater  free» 
dom  and  tranquillity,  or  a  greater  exemption  from 
cares  and  troubles?  Let  us  acknowledge,  to  the 
shame  of  ancient  philosophy ;  the  Scythians,  who  did 

*  Campestres  melitis  Scythe, 

duorum  plaustra  vacaa  ritb  trahunt  domos^ 

Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Getae ; 
Immetata  quibui  jugera  liberaa 

Fnigaa  et  Cererem  ferunt! 
Ke«  cultura  placet  looflior  aanuft 

Defonctumque  laborwas 
ilSquali  recreat  aorle  vicarius 

Imc  matre  carentibos 
Privignia  mulier  tempcrat  innocena: 

Nee  dotata  resit  viniin 
Conjux,  nee  nitido  fidit  adultero. 

Dob  eat  magna  parentium 
Virtus,  et  metuens  alteriua  viri. 

Certo  ftadere  castitaa : 
Et  peccare  nefaa,  aut  pretiom  eat  mori. 

Bor,  Lib.  iiL  Od.  £4 

Aanmi  irrepertom,  et  sic  nnelitks  aitum 

COm  tern  celat,  speraere  fortior, 
Quim  oogere  humanos  in  usus 
Omnesaonun  rapisnte  dextrft. 

iror.Lib.iiL(M.l 
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not  putiealarly  spply  tfieiiiaeWM  to  the  study  of 

doni,  carried  it  bowoTer  to  e  greater  height  in  their 

pnetioe,  than  either  the  Egyptians,  Grecians,  or  any 

other  civilized  nation.    They  did  not  give  the  name 

of  goods  or  riches  to  any  thing,  hot  what,  humanly 

■peaking,  truly  deserved  that  title ;  as  health,  stren^, 

coara^e,  the  love  of  labour  and  liberty,  innocence  of 

{ife,  sincerity,  an  abhorrence  of  all  fraud  and  dissimu- 

Jation,  and,  in  a  word,  all  such  such  qualities  as  render 

«  man  more  virtuous  and  more  valuable.    If  to  these 

happy  dispositions,  we  could  add  the  knowledge  and 

love  of  the  true  God  and  of  our  Redeemer,  without 

which  the  most  exalted  virtues  are  of  no  value,  they 

would  have  been  a  perfect  people. 

When  we  compare  the  manners  of  the  Scythians 
with  thoee  of  the  present  age,  we  are  tempted  to  be- 
heve,  that  the  peiicils  which  drew  so  beautiful  a  picture, 
were  not  free  from  partiality  and  flattery ;  and  that 
both  Justin  and  Horace  have  decked  them  with  virtues 
that  did  not  belong  to  them.  But  all  antiquitv  agrees 
in  giving  the  same  testimon)vof  them ;  and  Homer  in 
particular,  whose  opinion  ought  to  be  of  great  weight, 
calls  them  the  most  jtut  and  uprighi  of  men. 

But  at  length  (who  could  believe  it  7)  luxury,  which 
•misht  be  thought  to  thrive  only  in  an  agreeable  and 
deughtfttl  soil,  penetrated  into  this  rough  and  unculti- 
vatM  region ;  and  breaking  do«m  the  fences,  which 
the  constant  practice  of  several  ages,  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  climate  and  the  genius  of  the  people,  had 
net  against  it,  did  at  last  eflectually  corrupt  the  inan- 
nere  of  the  Scythians,  and  bring  them,  in  tnat  respect, 
upon  a  level  with  the  other  nations,  where  it  had  lone 
been  predominant  It  is  Strubo^  that  acquaints  us  with 
this  particular,  which  is  very  worthy  of  our  notice :  he 
iived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  IMberius.  After  hav- 
ing greatly  commended  the  simplicity,  frugality,  and  in- 
nocence, of  the  ancient  Scythians,  and  their  extreme 
aversion  to  all  deceit  and  dissimulation,  he  owns,  that 
their  intercourse  in  later  times  with  other  nations,  had 
extirpated  those  virtues,  and  planted  the  contrary  vices 
in  their  stead.  One  would  think,  sajrs  he,  that  tiie  na- 
tural effict  of  such  an  intercourse  with  civilized  and 
polite  nations,  would  only  have  been  that  of  rendering 
them  more  humanized  and  courteous,  by  sofkenin? 
that  air  of  savageness  and  ferocity,  which  they  had 
before :  but,  instead'of  that,  it  introduced  a  total  ruin 
of  their  ancient  manners,  and  transformed  them  into 
quite  difierent  creatures.  It  is  undoubtedly  with  re- 
iereoce  to  this  chanse  that  Athensus  says,>  the  Scy- 
thians abandoned  themselves  to  volnptuousness  and 
luxury,  at  the  same  time  that  they  suffered  self-interest 
and  avarice  to  prevail  amongst  tnem. 

StralM>y  in  making  the  remark  I  have  been  mention- 
ing, does  not  deny,  out  that  it  was  to  the  Romans  and 
Grecians  this  fatal  change  of  manners  was  owing. 
Our  exainple,  says  he,  has  perverted  sfmost  all  the 
nations  ot  the  world :  by  carrying  the  refinements  of 
luxury  and  pleasure  amongst  them,  we  have  taught 
them  insincerity  and  fraud,  and  a  thousand  kinds  of 
shameful  and  infamous  arts  to  get  money.  It  is 
a  miserable  talent,  and  a  very  unhappy  distinction  fora 
nation,  through  its  ino;enuity  in  inventing  modes,  and 
refining  upon  every  &ing  that  tends  to  nourish  and 
promote  luxury,  to  become  the  corrupter  of  all  its 
nei^bboors,  and  the  author,  as  it  were,  of  their  vices 
and  debauchery. 

It  waa  against  these  Scythians,  but  at  a  time  when 
they  were  yet  uncorrupted,  and  in  their  utmost  vigour, 
that  Darius  turned  his  arms.  This  expedition  I  am 
now  going  to  relate. 

SECTION  IV. — ^DARltTS^S  BXPXmTION  AOAOfST  THX 

SCtTBUNS. 

I  BATE  already  observed,*  that  the  pretence  used  by 
DariiiB,  for  undertaking  this  war  against  the  Scythuins, 
tbe  irruption  formerly  made  by  that  people  mto 


Asia ;  but  in  reality  he  bad  no  other  end  than  to  satisfy 
his  own  ambition,  and  to  extend  his  conquests. 

His  brother  Artabanes,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
regard,  and  who,  on  his  aide,  had  no  lees  zeal  for  the 
true  interests  of  the  king  his  brother,  thought  it 
his  duty  on  this  occasion  to  speak  his  sentiments  with 
all  the  freedom  that  an  affair  of  such  importance  re- 
quired. Great  prince,  says  he  to  him,4  they  tohoform 
any  great  enterjrrisej  ought  careJuUy  to  eotuider,  toheiher 
it  will  be  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to  the  stale;  tohether 
the  execution  qfUvfiU  be  easy  or  difficult;  whether  it  be 
likebf  to  augment  or  diminish  their  glory ;  and  lastly, 
whdJier  the  thing  designed  be  consistent  tcUh,  or  contrary 
to,  the  rules  tff  justice.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  per^ 
ceioe,  sir,  even  though  you  were  sure  of  success,  what 
advantage  you  can  propose  to  yourself  in  underUdcing  a 
war  against  the  ScyU^ians,  Consider  the  vast  distance 
between  them  and  you ;  and  the  prodigious  space  of  land 
and  sea  that  separates  them  fromyour  Saawmoni ;  besides^ 
they  are  a  people  that  dweU  in  wild  and  uncuUioated  de- 
serts;  that  have  neither  towns  nor  houses ;  that  have  no 
fixed  settlement,  or  place  of  habitation  ;  and  that  are  de^ 
tilute  of  all  manner  of  riches.  What  have  your  troops  to 
gam  from  such  an  expedition  7  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
what  have  they  not  rather  to  lose  ? 

Accustomed  as  the  Scythians  are  to  remove  Jrom  com^ 
try  to  country,  \f  they  should  think  proper  to  fty  before 
you,  not  out  of  cowardice  or  fear,  for  theiu  are  a  very 
eowrageous  and  warlike  people,  but  mdy  with  a  design  to 
harass  and  ruin  your  army  by  continual  and  fatiguing 
mmthes  ;  what  will  become  of  us  in  such  an  uneultio»' 
ted,  barren,  and  ntUced  country,  where  we  shall  neither 
find  forage  for  our  horses,  nor  provision  for  our  men  f 
I  am  afraid,  nr,  thad  through  afcise  notion  of  glory,  and 
the  insinuations  of  ftatterers,  you  may  be  hurried  into  a 
war,  which  may  turn  to  the  dishonour  of  the  nation.  Ton 
now  enjoy  the  sweets  of  peace  aid  tranauiUity  m  the 
midst  of  your  peopU,  where  you  are  the  objut  of  their 
admiration,  and  the  author  of  their  happiness.  You  are 
sensible  the  gods  have  plaeed  you  upon  the  throne  to  be 
their  coadjutor,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  to  be  the  dio- 
penser  of  their  boimty,  rather  than  the  muMer  of  their 
power.  You  pride  yourself  upon  being  the  protector, 
the  guardian,  and  the  faUur  of  your  swjects :  and  you 
often  declare  to  us,  becinue  you  really  believe  so,  that  you 
look  %tpon  yourself  as  invested  with  sovereign  power, 
only  to  make  your  people  happy.  What  exquisUe  joy 
must  it  be  to  so  great  a  princeas  you  are,  to  be  the  source 
of  so  many  H^sings :  and  under  the  shadow  of  your 
name  to  preserve  such  infinite  numbers  of  people  in  so  do* 
sirabie  a  tranquHOtyl  Is  not  the  glory  i{f  a  king  who 
loves  his  sul^eets,  and  is  beloved  by  them  ;  who,  inetead 
of  waging  war  against  neighbouring  or  distant  nations, 
makes  use  of  his  power  to  keep  them  in  peace  and  amity 
with  each  other ;  is  twt  such  a  glory  infadtdy  preferable 
to  that  of  ravaging  and  spoiHsig  a  eousUry^  (f  filling  the 
earth  with  slaughter  and  desotation,  with  horror,  conster' 
nation,  and  dupair7  Bui  there  is  one  motiioe  more, 
which  ought  to  have  a  greater  u^fiuence  mn  you  than 
all  others  ;  /  mean  that  of  justice.  Thanks  to  the  godt, 
you  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  princes,  who  aeknow* 
ledge  no  other  law  than  that  of  force,i  and  who  imagine 
that  they  have  a  peculiar  priiHege  annexed  to  their  dig* 
nify,  which  private  persons  hone  not,  of  invoMng  otker 
men^s  properties.  You  do  net  make  your  greatness  con* 
sist  in  beiig  able  to  do  whatever  you  will,*  but  in  wilHng 
only  what  may  be  doiu  without  ir^fringing  the  laws,  or 
violating  juetice.  To  epeak  plain,  shall  one  man  be 
reckoned  unjust,  and  a  robber,  for  seizing  en  a  few 
aeres  of  his  neighbour*s  estate ;  and  sheU  another  be 


>  Lib.  vil  p.  901. 

4  Lib.  zii.  iw  684.       *  Herod.  I  Iv.  c  8»-86. 


*  Oomes  qui  BAagaanim  rerum  oonsilia  suscipiuoi^ 
mare  debent,  an,  quod   inchoatur,  reipubtioe  utile,   ipos 

§Ioriosain,  aaic  promptura  effectu,  aut  cerfefe  non  ardumn  ii|. 
raoL  Hist  L  n.  c.  7& 

*  Id  in  summft  fortunA  equius,  quod  validius:  etsua  re- 
linere  private  domds:  de  ahenis  certare,  regiam  lauden 
OHe.    Tadt,  AsmoL  1.  xxv.  c.  1. 

*  Ut  feUciUtii  est  quantum  velis  posse,  sic  msgnitndiwit 
vsSe  quantum  possii,   .PUn,  m  Panegyr,  TYqj, 
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reekmudjuH  mmI  grmt,mnd  htm  Hu  HU$0fham,  h^ 
eaute  he  $eiu$  upon  end  ugurjn  whUe  pnmkncu  1  Per" 
fidt  mi,  ttr,  to  ask  you,  tokat  tUle  kaoe  you  to  SeyUda  ? 
Whoii^w^luafetJu  ScytUmu  done  you?  Whatrom- 
son  emu  you  oUoge  Jar  dedoring  war  agmbut  them? 
The  war,  indeed,  m  which  you  hme  been  engaged  agamit 
the  jBa6yfontaii«,  wm  at  the  emne  time  both  juet  md  no- 
eeeeary  ;  the  gelde  haoe  aeeordingly  crowned  your  orwm 
wUh  euceeee.  It  belonge  to  you,  eir,  to  judge,  whither 
that  which  you  iTc  now  going  to  underUdce,  be  of  the 
iome  nature, 

NotbiDC  but  the  generoua  zeal  of  a  brother,  tnilj 
conceraed  for  the  glory  of  his  prince  and  the  good  of 
bia  oouDtrv,  could  inspire  such  a  freedom :  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  but  a  perfect  moderation  in  the 
piioce  oould  make  llim  capable  of  bearing  with  it 
barins,^  as  Tacitus  observes  of  another  great  empe- 
ror, had  the  art  of  reconciling  two  things  which  are 
senerally  incompatible,  the  soverdgntj  and  liberty. 
Par  from  being  offended  at  the  freedom  used  by  his 
brother,  be  thanked  him  for  his  good  advice,  though 
he  did  not  follow  it :  for  he  had  taken  his  resolution. 
He  departed  from  ouaa  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
700,000  men ;  and  hta  fleet,  oonaistin^  of  600  ahipa, 
was  chiefly  manned  with  loniaoa,  ana  other  Grecian 
nations  that  dwelt  apon  the  seapcoaata  of  Asia  Minor 
mad  the  Hellespont  Ho  marched  his  army  towards 
(he  Thracian  Bosphorus,  which  he  passed  upon  a 
bridge  of  boats :  afler  which,  having  made  himself 
master  of  all  Thrace,  he  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  otherwise  called  the  later,  where  he  had  or^ 
dered  bia  fleet  to  join  him.  In  aeveral  placea  on  his 
march  he  caused  pillars  to  be  erected  with  magnifi- 
cent inscriptions,  in  one  of  which  he  sufiered  himself 
to  be  called,  the  beet/ond  handeomeet  of  all  men  Ivring. 
What  Tanity  I  what  a  littleness  of  soul  was  this ! 

And  yet  n  this  prince's  faults  had  terminated  only 
in  sentiments  of  pride  and  vanity,  perhaps  they  would 
appear  more  excusable  than  they  do,  at  least  they 
would  not  have  been  so  pernicious  to  his  subjects. 
But  how  shall  we  reconcile  I^Lrius's  di8position,9 
which  seemed  to  be  so  exceedingly  humane  and  gen- 
tle, with  his  barbarous  and  cruel  behaviour  towards 
Oebazus,  a  venerable  old  man,  whose  merit  as  well  as 
auality,  entitled  him  to  respect  7  This  nobleman  had 
three  sons,  who  were  all  preparing  themselves  to 
attend  the  kin^  in  this  expedition  against  the  Scy- 
thiana.  Upon  I>ariu8'a  departure  from  Susa,  the  good 
old  father  oegged  as  a  favour  of  him,  that  he  would 
please  to  leave  him  one  of  his  sons  at  home,  to  be  a 
<»mfort  to  him  in  his  old  age.  One,  replied  Dariua, 
wiU  not  be  eti^fident  for  yott;  /  wiil  lea»e  you  aU  the 
three :  and  immediately  he  caused  them  all  to  be  put 
to  death. 

When  the  army  had  paaaed  the  Danube  upon  a 
bridge  of  boata,*  the  king  was  for  having  the  bridge 
broken  down,  that  his  army  might  not  be  weakened 
by  leaving  so  considerable  a  detachment  of  his  troops 
as  was  necesaary  to  guard  it  But  one  of  his  officers 
represented  to  him,  that  it  might  be  proper  to  keep 
that,  as  a  necesaary  resource,  in  case  the  war  with  the 
Scythians  should  prove  unfortun^.  The  king  ac- 
Cfuiesced,  and  committed  ^e  guarding  of  the  bridge 
to  the  care  of  the  lonians,  who  built  it ;  giving  them 
leave,  at  the  same  time,  to  go  back  to  their  own  coun- 
try, if  he  did  not  return  in  the  apace  of  two  months : 
he  then  proceeded  on  his  march  to  Scythia. 

As  soon  as  the  Scythians  were  informed  that  Da- 
rins  was  marching  a^^ainat  them,*  they  immediately 
entered  into  consultation  upon  the  meaaurea  neoeaaary 
to  be  taken.  They  were  very  aenaible,  that  they  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  reaiat  by  themaelves  ao  fonaidap 
ble  an  enemy.  They  applied  therefore  to  all  the 
neighbooriBg  nationa,  and  oeaired  their  aasistanoa^  al- 


'  Nerva  Csesar  res  olim  dissocialHles  aiiscuit,  priaeipa- 
tum  et  libertatum.    Tadt,  in  mt,  Agrie.  cap.  iii. 
■  Herod.  I.  iv.  c  84.    Senec.  de  Wi,  c.  10, 
*  Herod.  I  iv.  c.  99,  101. 
f  Herod.  L  iv.  c  101,  118,  119. 
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leging,  that  tks  danger  was  gpneral,  and  eoaoamad 
them  ally  .and  that  it  was  their  common  interest  to 
oppose  an  enemy,  whose  views  of  conquest  were  not 
confined  to  one  nation.  Some  returned  favoumble 
answers  to  their  demand ;  others  absolutely  refused  to 
enter  into  a  war  which,  they  said,  did  not  regard  them ; 
but  they  had  soon  reason  to  repent  their  reifusal. 

One  wise  precaution  taken  by  the  Scythians,^  was 
to  place  their  wivee  and  children  in  aafety,  by  aending 
them  in  carriagea  to  the  moat  northern  parte  of  the 
country ;  and  with  them  likewiae  they  aent  all  their 
herds  and  flocks,  reserving  nothing  to  themselves  but 
what  was  qeoessary  for  the  support  of  their  army. 
Another  precaution  of  theirs  was  to  fiU  up  all  their 
wells,  and  atop  up  their  springs,  and  to  conaume  all 
the  forage  in  those  P&rts  through  which  the  Persian 
army  was  to  pass.  This  done,  they  marched,  in  con- 
junction with  their  allies,  against  their  enemy,  not 
with  a  view  of  givins  him  battle,  for  they  were  deter- 
mined to  av(»d  Uiat,  bnt  to  draw  him  into  such  places 
as  suited  beat  their  inteoast  Whenever  the  Persians 
seemed  disposed  to  attack  them,  they  still  retired  fai^ 
ther  up  into  the  country ;  and  thereby  drew  them  oUi 
from  place  to  place,  into  the  territories  of  those  na- 
tions that  had  refused  to  entftr  into  alliance  with  them, 
whose  lands  became  a  prey  to  the  two  armies  of  the 
Persians  and  Scythians. 

Darius,<  weary  of  these  tedious  and  fatiguing  pm^ 
suits,  sent  a  herald  tc(  the  king  of  the  ScyUiians, 
whose  name  was  Indatbyrsus,  with  this  message  in 
his  name: — **  Prince  of  the  Scythians,  wherefore  dost 
thou  continually  fly  before  me?  Why  dost  thou  not 
stop  somewhere  or  other,  either  to  give  me  battle,  if 
thou  believest  thyself  jible  to  encounter  me,  or,  if  thou 
thinkest  thyself  too  weak,  to  acknowledge  thy  maa- 
ter,  by  preaenting  him  with  earth  and  water?'*  The 
Scythians  were  a  high-apirited  people,  extremely  jea- 
lous of  their  liberty,  and  proleaaed  enemiea  to  all 
slavery.  Indatbyrsus  aent  Dariua  the  foUowinjj^  an- 
awer : — "  If  I  fly  before  thee,  pnnc^  of.  the  Persians, 
it  is  not  because  I  fear  thee:  what  I  do  now,  is  no 
more  than  what  I  am  used  to  do  in  time  of  peace.  We 
Scythians  have  neither  cities  nor  lands  to  defend :  If 
thou  hast  a  mind  to  force  us  to  come  to  an  en|p;ge- 
ment,  come  and  attack  the  tombs  of  our  fathers,  and 
thou  ahalt  find  what  manner  of  men  we  are.  Aa  to 
the  title  of.  master  which  thou  assumest,  keep  it  for 
other  nations  than  (he  Assyrians.  For  my  part,  I  ac- 
knowledge no  other  master  than  the  great  Jupitei^ 
one  of  my  own  anceators,  and  the  goddess  Vesta." 

The  farther  Darius  advanced  into  the  country,^  the 
greater  hardships  his  army  was  ex}>osed  to.  Just 
when  it  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  there  came 
a  herald  from  the  Scythian  prin.ce,  who  waa  conunia- 
aioned  to  preaent  to  Dariua  a  bird,  a  mooae,  a  frog, 
and  five  arrowa.  The  king  desved  to  know  the 
meaning  of  those  gifts.  The  messenger  answered, 
that  his  orders  were  only  to  deliver  them,  and  nothing 
more ;  and  that  it  was  led  to  the  Persian  king  to  find 
out  the  meaning.  Darius  concluded  at  first,  that  the 
Scythians  thereby  consented  to  delivef  up  the  earth 
and  water  to  him,  which  were  represented  by  the 
mouse  and  frog ;  as  also  their  cavalry,  whose  swift- 
ness was  represented  by  the  bird ;  tokether  with  their 
own  persons  and  arms,  signified  by  Oie  arrows.  But 
Qobryaa,  one  of  the  aeven  lords  that  bad  deposed  the 
Magian  impostor,  expounded  the  enigma  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  '*Know,"  says  he  to  the  Peraiana, 
**  that  unleaa  you  can  fly  in  the  air  like  birds,  or  hide 
yourselves  in  the  earth  like  mice,  or  dive  under  the 
water  like  frogs,  you  shall  in  no  wise  be  able  to  avoid 
the  arrowa  of  the  Scythians." 

Aiid,8  indeed,  the  whole  Persian  army,  inarching 
in  a  vaat,  uncultivated,  and  barren  country,  coo^Iete- 
ly  destitute  of  water,  was  reduced  to  so  ^plorable  a, 
condition,  that  they  had  nothing  before  their  eyes  but 
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mentthforoin ;  nor  wm  Duint  hinnlf  cinnpt  ffom 

Uwoommon  danger.    H«  dirad  hia  preaervation  to  a 

camel,  which  was  loaded  with  water,  and  followed 

him  with  great  diffiouhy  through  that  wild  and  deiert 

coantry.     The  king  afterwards  did  not  forget  this 

benefactor ;  to  reward  htm  for  the  Ber?ice  he  had  done 

him.  and  the  fatiguea  he  had  undergone,  on  his  return 

toAiia,  he  settled  a  oeitain  distiiet  of  his  own  n|ion 

him  for  his  peculiar  use  and  subsistence^  for  which 

reason  the  place  was  called  Qaugamela,  that  is,  in 

the  Penian  tongue,  the  CmneP$  SabiUHon.     It  was 

near  the  same  puioe  that  Darius  Codomanus  reeeived 

a  second  overthrow  by  Alexander  Ihe  Great 

Daiktf  deiiherated  no  longer^^  finding  himself  under 
an  absolute  necessity  of  quilting  his  rash  enterprise. 
He  began  then  to  think  in  earnest  of  returning  home ; 
and  saw  but  too  plainly,  that  there  was  no  time  to  he 
bat.    As  soon  therefore  as  night  came,  the  Persians, 
to  deoeive  the  enemy,  lighted  a  great  number  of  fires, 
as  usual ;  and  leaving  the  old  men  and  the  sick  behind 
them  in  the  camp*  together  with  all  thdr  asses,  which 
made  a  sufficient  noise,  they  set  out  upon  their  march, 
in  Older  to  rcnach  the  Danube.    The  Scythians  did  not 
perceive  they  were  gone  till  the  next  morning ;  where* 
upon  they  immediatel  v  sent  a  considerable  detachment 
to  the  Danube :  this  detachment  being  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  roads  of  the  country^  arrived  at 
the  bridge  a  great  while  before  the  Persians.    The 
Scythians  had  sent  expresses  beforehand  to  persuade 
the  lonians  to  break  the  bridge,  and  to  return  to  their 
own  country ;  and  the  latter  had  promised  to  do  it,  but 
without  designing  to  execute  their  promise.  The  Scy- 
thians now  pressed  them  to  it  more  earnestly,  and 
represented  to  them,  that  the  time  prescribed  by  Da- 
rius for  staying  there  was  elapsed  ;  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  return  home,  without  either  violating  their 
word  or  their  duty;  that  they  now  had  it  in  their 
power  to  throw  off  for  ever  the  yoke  of  their  subjec- 
tion, and  make  themselves  a  happy  and  free  people ; 
and  that  the  Scythians  would  render  Darius  incapable 
of  forming  any  mora  enterprises  against  any  of  his 
neiffhbonrs. 

The  lonians  entered  into  consultation  upon  the 
affair.  Miltiades  the  Athenian,  who  was  pnnce,  or, 
as  the  Greeks  call  it,  tyrant,  of  the  Chersonesns  of 
Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  was  one  of 
those  that  accompanied  Darius,  ano  furnished  him 
with  ships  for  his  enterprise.  Having  the  public 
interest  more  at  heart  than  his  private  achranta^e,*  he 
was  of  opinion  that  they  should  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Scythians  and  embrace  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  the  liberty  of  Ionia;  all  the 
other  commanders  acquiesced  in  his  sentiments,  except 
HystisBus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus.  When  it  came  to  his 
tu^  to  speak,  he  represented  to  the  Ionian  ^nerals, 
that  their  fortune  was  linked  with  that  of  Danus;  that 
it  was  under  that  prince's  protection  that  each  of  them 
was  master  in  his  own  city ;  and  if  the  power  of  the 
Persians  should  sink  or  decline,  the  cities  of  Ionia 
would  not  fail  to  depose  their  tyrants  and  recover 
their  freedom.  All  the  otlv*r  chiefs  were  influenced 
by  his  opinion ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  most  cases,  the  con- 
sideration of  private  interest  prevailed  over  the  public 
food.  They  resolved  therefore  to  wait  for  Darius ; 
ut,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scjrthians,  and  hinder 
them  from  undertaking^  any  thing,  they  declared  to 
them  that  they  had  resolved  to  retirf,  pursuant  to  their 
request ;  and,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  fraud,  they 
actually  be^an  to  break  one  end  of  the  bridge,  exhort-' 
ing  the  Scythians  at  the  same  time  to  do  their  part, 
to  return  speed  ilv  back  to  meet  the  common  enemy, 
to  attack  and  defeat  them.  The  Scythians  bein^  too 
credulous,  retired,  and  were  deceived  a  second  time. 
They  missed  Darius,*  who  had  taken  a  different 
route  from  that  in  which  they  expected  to  come  up  with 
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him,  Ho  arrived  by  Bi^t  at  the  bhdgb  civsr  the 
Danube ;  and,  finding  it  orokeii  down,  he  no  longer 
doubted  but  the  lonians  wars  gone,  and  that  oons^ 
quently  he  should  be  mined.  He  made  his  people 
call  out  with  a  loud  voice  for  Hystisus,  the  Milesian, 
who  at  last  answered,  and  put  the  king  out  of  his 
anxiety.  They  entirely  repaired  the  bridge;  so  that 
Darius  repassed  the  Danube,  and  came  back  into 
Thrace.  There  he  left  Megabyxus,  one  of  his  chiei 
generals,  with  part  of  his  army«  to  complete  the  con*' 
quest  of  that  country,  and  entirely  reouce  it  to  his 
obedience.  After  which  he  repassed  theBosphoras 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  went  to  Sardia,  whera 
he  spent  the  winter  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  year 
following,  in  order  to  refresh  his  army  which  had  suf- 
fered extremely  in  that  ill*coo(^rted  and  unfortik* 
nate  expedition. 

MesabysHS  continued  some  time  in  Thrace  ;*  whose 
inhabitants,  aooordins  to  Herodotus,  would  have 
been  invincible,  had  they  had  the  discretion  to  unite 
their  forces,  and  to  CMOse  one  ehief  commander. 
Some  of  them  had  very  particular  customsu  In  one  of 
their  districts,  when  a  oiild  came  into  the  world,  all 
the  relations  expressed  great  sorrow  snd  sffliction, 
bitteriy  weeping  at  the  prospect  of  the  misery  which 
the  new-horo  infant  had  to  experience.  While  on  the 
other  hand,  on  the  death  of  any  of  their  &mily,  they 
all  rejoiced  because  they  looked  upon  the  deceased 
person  as  hsppy  only  from  thai  moment  wherein  ho 
was  delivered  lor  ever  from  the  troubles  and  calanu* 
ties  of  this  life.  In  another  district  where  polygamy 
was  in  fashion,  when  a*husbsnd  died,  it  was  a  great 
dispute  among  his  wives  which  of  them  was  best 
beloved.  She  in  whose  favour  the  contest  was  d^cid* 
ed,  bad  the  privilege  of  being  sacrificed  by  her  nearest 
relation  upon  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  and  of  hemg 
buried  with  him:  whilst  all  the  other  wives  envied 
her  happiness,  and  thought  themsdvea  in  some  sort 
dishonoured. 

Darius,s  on  his  return  to  Sardis,  after  his  unhappy 
expedition  against  the  Scythians,  having  learned  rar 
certain  that  he  owed  both  his  own  safety  and  that  of 
his  whole  army  to  Hystieos,  who  had  persuaded  the 
lonians  not  to  destroy  the  bridge  on  the  Danube,  sent 
for  that  prince  to  his  court,  aira  desired  him  freely  to 
ask  any  favour  in  recompense  of  his  service.  Hysti* 
8BUS  hereupon  desired  the  king  to  ^e  him  Mirdna 
of  Edonia,  a  territory  upon  the  nver  Strymon  in 
Thrace,  together  with  the  liberty  of  building  a  ci^ 
there.  His  request  was  readily  granted;  and  he 
returned  to  Miletus,  where  he  caused  a  fleet  of  ships 
to  be  equipped,  and  then  set  out  for  Thrace.  Having 
taken  possession  of  the  territory  granted  him,«  he  in^ 
mediately  set  about  the  execution  of  his  project  in 
building  a  city. 

Megabyzus,'  who  was  then  governor  of  Thrace  for 
Darius,  immediately  perceived  how  prejudicial  that 
undertaking  would  be  to  the  king's  ai&ira  in  those 
quarters,  ne  considered,  that  this  new  city  stood 
upon  a  navigable  river;  that  the  country  round  about 
it  abounded  in  timber  fit  for  building  of  ships ;  that  it 
was  inhabited  by  diflerent  nations,  both  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  who  were  able  to  furnish  great  numbera 
of  men  for  land  and  sea  service ;  tha^  if  once  those 
people  were  under  tbe  guidance  of  a  leader  so  skilful 
and  enterprising  as  HystiRua,  Ihev  might  become  so 

}>owerful  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  it  would  be  no 
onger  possible  for  the  king  to  keep  them  in  subjection : 
especially  considering  that  they  had  a  great  many  gold 
and  silver  mines  in  that  coantry,  whioi  would  enable 
them  to  carry  on  any  project  uiey  might  think  fit  to 
form.  At  his  return  to  Sardis,  he  represented  all 
these  things  to  the  king,  who  was  convinced  by 
his  reasons,  and  therefore  sent  for  Hystiseus  to  come 
to  him  at  Sardis,  pretending  to  have  some  great  de- 
signs in  view,  wnerein  he  wanted  the  assistance  of 
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hif  ooodmL  Whao  he  hid  hnrnffA  him  to  hia  oourt 
by  tiiM  mMiif,  he  eairied  him  to  Sum,  makins  him 
believe  that  he  set  aa  extraoidinary  T&loe  upon  a  friend 
oTsaoh  fidelity  and  iindentandin^ ;  two  qualificationa 
that  rendered  him  very  dear  to  him,  and  of  which  be 
had  given  such  memorable  proofa  in  the  Scythian  ex- 
pedition ;  giving  him  to  understand,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  find  something  for  him  in  Per- 
sia which  would  make  him  ample  amends  for  all  that 
he  could  leave  behind  him.  Hystiaus,  pleased  with  so 
hoaourable  a  distinction,  and  finding  himself  likewise 
under  a  necessity  of  complying,  accompanied  Darius 
to  Susa,  and  left  Aristagoras  to  govern  Aiiletos  in  his 
room* 

Whilst  Megabyzus  was  still  in  Thrace,*  he  sent 
several  Persian  nobtemen  to  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, to  require  him  to  give  earth  and  water  to  Darius 
his  master :  this  was  the  usual  form  of  one  prinoe*s 
sobmitting  to  another.  Amyntas  readily  complied 
with  that  request,  and  paid  all  imsfinable  honours  to 
the  envoys.  Towards  the  end  otan  entertainment 
which  he  made  for  them,  they  desired  that  the  ladies 
might  be  brought  in,  which  was  a  thing  contrary  to 
the  custom  df  ue  country :  however  the  king  would 
not  venture  to  refuse  them.  The  Pereian  noblemen 
being  heated  with  wine,  and  thinking  they  mi  vht  use 
the  same  freedom  as  in  their  own  country,  cud  not 
observe  a  doe  decorum  towards  those  princesses.  Thh 
kin^s  son,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  could  not  see 
his  mother  and  sisters  treated  in  such  a  manner,  with- 
out great  resentment  and  indignation.  Wherefore, 
upon  some  pretence  or  other,  be  contrived  to  send  the 
ladies  out  of  the  roomi  as  if  they  were  to  return  again 
presently,  and  had  the  precaution  to  get  the  king,  his 
father,  also  out  of  the  company.  In  this  interval  he 
caused  some  young  men  to  be  dressed  Uke  women, 
and  to  be  armed  with  poinards  under  their  garments. 
These  pretended  ladies  came  into  the  room  mstead  of 
the  others ;  and  when  the  Persians  began  to  treat  them 
as  they  had  before  treated  the  princesses,  thev  drew 
out  their  poinards,  fell  violently  upon  them,  and  killed, 
not  only  the  noblemen,  but  every  one  of  their  attend- 
ants. The  news  of  this  slaughter  soon  reached  Susa; 
and  the  kin^  appointed  commissioners  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  the  matter;  but  Alexander  by  the  power  of 
bribes  and  presents,  stifled  the  affair  so^  that  nothing 
came  of  it' 

The  Scythians,'  to  be  revenged  of  Darius  for  in- 
vading their  country,  passed  the  Danube,  and  ravaged 
all  the  part  ofTbrace  that  had  submitted  to  the  Persians 
as  far  as  the  Hellespont.  Miltiades  to  avoid  their  fury, 
abandoned  theChersonesus ;  but  after  the  enemy  retir- 
ed, he  returned  thither  again,  and  was  restored  to  the 
same  power  he  had  before  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

SECTION  v.  DARIU8*S  CONQUEST  OP  INDIA. 


About  the  same  time,  that  is, 
A.  M.  3496.  in  the  tbtrtecnlh  year  of  Darius's 
Ant  J.  C.  508.  reign,  this  prince  having  an  ambi- 
tion to  extend  his  dominion  east- 
wardSf.first  resolved,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  conquests, 
to  get  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  country.  To  this 
encl,3  he  caused  a  fleet  to  be  built  and  fitted  out  at 
Caspat3rTa,  a  city  upon  the  Indus,  arid  did  the  same  at 
several  other  places  on  the  same  river,  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  Scythia.^    The  command  of  this  fleet  was 

g'ven  to  ScylaXfB  a  Grecian  of  Caryandia,  a  town  of 
aria,  who  was  perfectly  well  versed  in  maritime 
affairs.  His  orders  were  (o  sail  down  that  river,  and 
^et  all  the  knowledge  he  possibly  could  of  the  country 
on  both  sides,  quite  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river ; 
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to  paaa  fnm  thence  into  the  Sontbem  OoeaOy  and  to 
■tsar  his  coarse  afterwaide  to  the  west,  and  so  retam 
back  that  way  to  Persia.  Scylax,  having  exactly 
observed  his  instructions,  and  sailed  quite  down  tM 
fiver  Indus,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the  straits  of  Ba- 
belmandel ;  and  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  months  from 
the  time  of  his  setting  out  from  Caspatyra,  he  arrived 
in  Egypt,  at  the  same  port  from  whence  Necho**  king 
of  Egypt,  had  formeriy  sent  the  Pbrnnidans,  who  were 
in  his  service,  with  oitiers  to  sail  round  tl^  coasts  of 
Africa.  Very  probably  this  was  the  same  port  where 
now  stands  the  town  of  Suez,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
Red  Sea.  From  thence  Scylax  returned  to  Suss, 
where  he  gave  Darius  an  account  of  all  his  discoveries. 
Darius  afterwards  entered  India  with  an  army,  and 
subjected  all  that  vast  country.  The  reader  will 
naturally  expect  to  be  informed  of  the  particulars  of  so 
important  a  war.  But  Herodotus  says  not  one  word 
about  it:  he  only  tells  us,  that  India  made  the  twen- 
tieth province,^  or  government,  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and  that  the  annual  revenue  accruing  from  hence  to 
Darius  was  360  talents  of  gold,  wluch  amount  to  near 
11,000,000  livres  French  money,  something  less  than 
500,0001.  steriing. 

SEICTION  VI. — THE    EETOLT  OF  THK  lONIAKS. 

Daiuu8,8  after  his  return  to  Su- 
sa from  his  Scythian  expedition,  A.  M.  3500. 
bad  given  his  brother  Artaphemes  Ant  J.  C.  504. 
the  government  of  Sardis,  and  made 
Otanes  commander  in  Thrace,  and  the  odiacent  coun- 
tries along  the  sea*  coast,  in  the  room  of  Megabyzus. 
From  a  small  spark,>  kindled  by  a  sedition  at 
Naxus,  a  great  flame  arose,  which  gave  occasion  to 
a  considerable  war.  Naxus  was  the  most  important 
island  of  the  Cydades  in  the  iBgean  sea,  now  called 
the  Archipelago.  In  this  sedition  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants having  been  overpowered  by  the  populace,  who 
were  the  greater  number,  many  of  the  richest  families 
were  banished  out  of  the  island.  Hereupon  they  fled 
to  Miletus,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  Aristago- 
ras, to  reinstate  them  in  their  native  place.  He  was 
at  that  time  governor  of  that  city,  as  lieutenant  to 
Hystsus,  to  whom  he  was  both  nephew  and  son-in 
law,  and  whom  Darius  bad  carried  along  with  him 
to  Susa.  Aristagoras  promised  to  give  these  exiles 
the  assistance  they  desired. 

But  not  being  powerful  enough  himself  to  execute 
what  he  had  promised,  he  went  to  Sardis,  and  com- 
municated the  affiur  to  Artaphemes.  He  represented 
to  him  that  this  wss  a  veiy  favourable  opportunity 
for  reducing  Naxus  undier  toe  power  of  Darius ;  that 
if  he  were  once  master  of  that  island  all  the  rest  of  the 
Cyclades  would  fall  of  themselves  into  his  hands, 
one  after  anothe*';  that  in  consequence  the  isle  of 
Euhcea  (now  Negropont,)  which  was  as  large  as  Cy- 
prus, and  lay  very  near  them,  would  be  easily  con- 
jjuered,  which  would  give  the  king^  a  free  passage 
into  Greece,  and  the  means  of  subjecting  all  that 
country  ;  and,  in  short,  that  100  ships  womd  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  eflfectual  execution  of  this  enterprise. 
Artaphemes  was  so  pleased  with  the  project,  that  in- 
stead of  100  vessels,  which  Aristagoras  required,  he 
promised  him  200,  in  case  he  obtained  the  king's  con- 
sent to  the  expedition. 

The  kin^,  charmed  with  the  mighty  hopes  with 
which  he  was  flattered,  very  readily  approved  the  en- 
terprise, though  ^funded  only  upon  injustice  and  a 
boundless  ambition,  as  also  upon  perfidiousness  on  the 
part  of  Aristagoras  and  Artaphemes.  No  considera- 
tion gave  him  a  moment's  psuse.  The  most  injurious 
f>roject  is  formed  and  accepted  without  the  least  re- 
uctance  or  scruple :  motives  of  advantage  and  con- 
venience  solely  aetermine.  Tbe  isle  lies  convenient 
for  the  Persians;  this  is  conceived  a  sufficient  title, 
and  a  warrantable  ground  to  reduce  it  by  force  of 

*  Herod.l  iv.  c.4BU       ^ Ibid.  L  m.  c.  94. 
*Lib.v.cS&.  *Ibid.cS8,S4. 
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And,  indeedy  moft«f  the  odier  eipeditioiit  of 

thif  prince  had  no  better  principle. 

Aiaooa  as  Artaphernes  bed  obtained  the  king's 
oooKat  to  this  project,  he  made  the  neceieary  prepara- 
tioiifi  for  executing  it    The  better  to  conceal  hie  de» 
sign,  and  to  surprue  the  people  of  Naxas,  be  spread 
t  report  that  his  fleet  was  goins  towards  the  Helles- 
pont ;  and  the  spring  following  lie  sent  the  number  of 
ships  be  had  promised  to  Miletus  under  the  command 
of  Megabates  a  Persian  nobleman  of  the  royal  family 
of  Achsemenes.    But  being  directed  in  his  commission 
to  obey  the  orders  of  Anstagoras,  the  high-spirited 
Persian  could  not  bear  to  be  under  the  command  of  an 
looian,  eepedaliy  one  who  treated  him  in  a  haughty 
tod  imperious  manner.    This   pique   occasioned  a 
breach  between  the  two  generals,  which  rose  scr  lugfa, 
that  Megabates,  to  be  revenged  of  Arista«oraa,  gave 
the  Nazians  secret  intelligence  of  the  desisn  formed 
astinst  them.    Upon  which  they  made  such  prepara- 
tions for  their  defence,  that  the  Fersians,  after  having 
spent  four  months  in  besieging  the  capital  of  the 
island,  and  consumed  all  their  provisions,  were  obliged 
to  retire. 

Thia  project  having  thus  miscarried,^  Megabates 
threw  all  the  blame  upon  Aristagoras,  and  entirely 
ruined  his  credit  with  Artaphernes.  The  Ionian  in- 
stantly foresaw  that  this  accident  would  be  attended 
not  only  with  the  loss  of  his  government,  but  with 
his  utter  ruin.  The  desperate  situation  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  made  him  think  of  revolting  from  the 
king,  as  the  only  expedient  whereby  he  could  possibly 
save  himself.  No  sooner  had  he  formed  this  design, 
than  a  messenger  came  to  him  from  Hystiseus.  who 
save  him  the  same  counsel  Hystieus,  who  baa  now 
been  some  years  at  the  Persian  court,  bein^  disgusted 
with  the  manners  of  that  nation,  and  having  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  return  to  his  own  country,  thought  this 
the  most  likely  means  of  accomplishing  bis  wish,  and 
therefore  gave  Aristagoras  that  counsel.  He  flattered 
himself,  that  in  case  any  troubles  aroee  in  Ionia,  he 
could  prevail  with  Darius  to  send  him  thitiier  to  a^ 
pease  them ;  and,  in  fact,  the  thing  happened  accord- 
ing to  his  expectation.  As  soon  as  Anstagoras  found 
hu  design  seconded  by  the  orders  of  HystisBUS,  he 
imparted  them  to  the  principal  persons  of  Ionia,  whom 
he  found  extremely  well  disposed  to  enter  into  bis 
ews.  He  therefore  deliberated  no  lonser,  but  being 
determined  to  revolt,  applied  himself  wholly  in  making 
preparations  for  it 

The  people  of  Tyre,  bavin  v  been 
A«M.S50S.  reduced  to  slavery  when  their  city 
Ant  J.C.  SC8.  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  had 
groaned  under  that  oppression  for 
the  space  of  seventy  years.  But  after  tne  expiration 
of  that  term,  they  were  restored,  according  to  Iraiah^s 
prophecy ,s  to  the  possession  of  their  ancient  privilegjes. 
with  the  liberty  ot  having  a  king  of  their  own  ;  whic|i 
liberty  they  enjoyed  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  It  seems  probable,  that  this  favour  was  grant- 
ed them  by  Darius,  in  consideration  of  the  services  he 
expected  to  receive  from  that  city  (which  was  so  pow- 
ertul  b^  sea)  in  reducing  the  lonians  to  their  ancient 
subjection.  This  was  tSb  nineteenth  year  of  Darius's 
reign. 

-The  next  year^  Aristagoras,!  in  order  to  en^ge  the 
lonians  to  adhere  the  more  closely  to  him,  reinstated 
them  in  their  liberty,  and  in  all  their  former  privileges. 
He  began  with  Miletus,  where  he  divested  himself  of 
his  power,  ^nd  resigned  it  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
He  then  made  a  journey  through  all  Ionia,  where,  by 
his  example,  his  influence  and  perhaps  by  the  fear 
that  they  would  be  foroed  to  it  whether  they  would  or 
ao,  he  prevailed  upon  all  the  other  tyrants  to  do  the 
same  in  every  city.    They  complied  the  more  readily, 

^  Herod.  L  v.  e.  96,  S6. 

*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  the  end  of  seven^  vean^ 
that  the  Lord  will  visk  Tyre,  and  she  shaU  turn  to  her  hire. 
/jo.  zziii.  17. 

*  Herod.  1.  v.  c.97,S8. 


as  the  Penian  power,  ainoa  the  cheek  it  received  in 
Seythia,  was  the  less  able  to  protect  them  against  the 
lonians,  who  were  naturally  fotid  of  liberty  and  a 
state  of  independence,  and  professed  enemies  lo  all 
tyranny.  Having  united  them  all  in  this  manner  in  one 
common  league,  of  which  he  himself  was  declared  the 
head,  he  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the 
king,  and  made  great  preparations  by  sea  aiM  land  for 
supporting  a  war  against  him. 

To  ensrble  himself  to  carry  on  the  war  with  more 
vigour,^  Aristagoras  went  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  LacedsBmon,  in  order  to  bring  that  city 
mto  Us  interest,  and  engage  it  to  furnish  him  with 
succours.  Cleomenes  was  at  this  time  king  of  Sparta* 
He  was  the  son  of  Anaxand  rides  by  a  second  wife, 
whom  the  Ephori  had  obliged  him  to  many,  because 
he  had  no  issue  by  the  6rst.  He  had  by  her  three  sons 
besidee  Cleomenes^  namely,  Dorieos,  Leonidas  and 
Cleombrotus,  the  two  last  of  which  ascended  the  throne 
of  Lacedesmon  in  their  turns.  Aristagoras  then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Cleomenes,  and  the  time  and  place 
for  an  interview  between  them  beins  agreed  on,  he 
waited  upon  him  and  reprssented  to  nim,  that  the  Ic^ 
nians  and  Lacedemonians  were  countrymen;  that 
Sparta  being  the  most  powerful  city  ot  Greece,  it 
would  be  for  her  honour  to  conour  with  him  in  the 
design  he  had  formed  of  restoring  the  lonians  to  their 
liberty;  that  the  Persians,  their  common  enemy, 
were  not  a  warlike  people,  but  extremely  rich,  and 
consequently  would  oecome  an  easy  prey  to  the  La- 
cedemonians ;  that  considering  the  preeent  spirit  and 
disposition  ^  the  lonians,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
them  to  carry  their  victorious  arms  even  to  Susa,  the 
metropolis  ti  the  Persian  empire^  and  the  place  of  the 
king's  residRice;  he  showed  aim  at  the  same  time,  a 
plan  of  all  the  nations  and  towns  through  which  they 
were  to  pass,  engraven  upon  a  little  plate  of  brass 
which  he  had  broos^ht  along  with  him.  Cleomenes 
desired  three  days'  time  to  consider  of  his  proposals. 
That  term  being  expired,  he  asked  the  Ionian  now  iar 
it  was  from  the  Ionian  sea  to  Susa,  and  how  much 
time  it  required  to  go  from  the  one  place  to  the  other. 
Aristfigoras,  without  coneidering  the  eflfect  his  answer 
was  likely  to  have  upon  Cleomenes,  told  him,  that 
from  Ionia  to  Susa  was  about  three  months'  ioomey.* 
Cleomenes,  was  so  amazed  at  this  proposal,  that  he 
immediately  ordered  him  to  depart  from  Sparta  before 
sun-set  Aristagoras  nevertheless  followed  him  home 
to  his  bouse,  and  endeavoured  to  win  him  by  argo- 
ments  of  another  sort,  that  is  by  presents.  The&r^ 
sum  he  ofiered  him  was  only  ten  talents,  which  were 
equivalent  to  90,000  livres  of  French  money ;  that 
being  refused,  he  etill  rose  in  his  offers,  fill  at  last  he 
proposed  to  give  him  fiftjr  talents.  Gorge,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cleomenes,  about  eight  or  nine  yean  of  age, 
whom  her  father  had  not  ordered  to  quit  the  room,  as 
apprehending  nothing  from  so  youns  a  child,  hearing 
the  proposals  that  were  made,  cried  out :  FUf^  faUur, 
fyy  tkit  itranger  wiU  corrupt  fou.  Cleomenes  laughed, 
but  yet  observed  the  child's  admonition,  and  actually 
retired :  Aristagoras  left  Sparta. 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Athens,*  where  he 
found  a  more  favourable  reception.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  arrive  there  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians 
were  extremely  well  disposed  to  hearken  to  any  pro- 
posals that  could  be  made  to  them  against  the  Peiw 
sians,  with  whom  they  were  highly  offended  on  the 

♦  Herod.  I.  v.c.  88.  41.49.  51. 

'  [The  actual  aggregate  dintance  between  Sardis  and 
Soaa,  or  Sue,  (not  tne  modem  Tostar,)  taken  through  the 

Snnts  of  lasufl  and  Mosnl,  is  1.1  SO  German  miles,  or  l,t95 
ritidi  miles ;  which,  divided  Dy  14  miles  a  day,  for  the 
mean  rate  of  military  marches,  will  produce  ^\  days— 
exactly  answering  the  throe  months  mentiooad  by  Ansta- 
goras in  the  text.  If  to  this  distance  be  added-<-thaL  Snm 
Ephesus  to  Sardis,  amounting  In  tl  parasangi  or  63  Roman 
mdea,  equal  to  60  Brtisih,  to  *ii  the  whole  aggregate  dis- 
tance will  be  1,365  British  mil  '  vid  96  days  march.] 

•  Herod.  1.  V.  e.  66. 96|  97. 
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Mofwmff  ocouioB.  HippiM^i  the  ton  of  PidstimtML 
tjrnnt  m  Athens,  who,  about  ten  yean  befoie,  Ilea 
been  beniehed,  after  baviog  tried  in  fain  abondanoe  of 
methods  for  hie  re-eatabUsnment,  at  last  went  to  Sar- 
die,  and  made  hie  application  to  Artanhemee.  He  in- 
eiouated  himseirao  far  into  the  good  opinion  of  that 
governor,  that  be  gave  a  favourable  ear  to  all  he  said 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Athenians,  and  became  ex- 
tremely prejudiced  against  them.  The  Athenians, 
having  intelligence  of  this,  sent  an  ambassador  to 
Sardis,  and  desired  of  Artaphemes,  not  to  give  ear  to 
what  any  of  their  outlaws  should  insinuate  to  their 
disadvantage.  The  answer  of  Artaphemes  to  this 
message  waa^  that  if  they  desired  to  live  in  peace, 
they  must  recall  Hippies.  When  this  haughty  answer 
was  brought  back  to  the  Athenians,  the  whole  city  were 
violently  enraged  against  the  Persians.  Aristagoras, 
oomine  thither  just  at  this  juncture,  easily  obtained 
all  he  desired.  Herodotus*  remarks  on  this  occasion, 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  impose  upon  a  multitude,  than 
upon  a  single  person  :  and  so  Aristagoras  found  it; 
for  he  prevsSed  with  30,000  Athenians  to  come  to  a 
resolution,  into  which  he  could  not  persuade  Cleo- 
menes  alone.  They  en^af^  immediately  to  furnish 
twenty  ships  to  assist  him  m  his  design  ;  and  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  this  little  fleet  was  the  original 
source  of  all  the  calamities,  in  which  both  the  Persi- 
ans and  Grecians  were  afterwards  invoWed. 

In  the  third  year  of  this  war,  the 

A.  M.  3504.    lonians,  having  collected  all  their 
Ant.  J.  C.  500.    forces  together,  and  being  reinforeed 

with  the  twenty  vessels  wrnished  by 
the  city  of  Athens,  and  five  more  from  Bretriaf  in  the 
island  of  Euboa,  set  sail  for  Ephesus,^d  leaving 
their  shijps  there,  they  marched  by  land  to  the  dt^  or 
Sardis :  onding  the  place  in  a  defenceless  condition, 
they  soon  roacte  themselves  masters  of  it:  but  the  cita^ 
del,  into  which  Artaphemes  retired,  toey  were  not 
able  to  force.  As  most  of  the  houses  of  ths  city  were 
built  with  reeds,  and  conse(|uently  were  very  com- 
bustible, an  Ionian  aoldisr  having  set  fire  to  one  honee, 
the  flames  soon  spread  and  communicated  to  the  rest 
and  reduced  the  whole  dty  to  ashes.  Upon  this  ac- 
cident the  Persians  and  Lydians,  usenibling  their 
forces  together  for  their  defence,  the  lontaos  mged  it 
was  time  for  them  to  thiak  of  retreating;  and  accord- 
ingly they  marched  back  with  all  possible  diligence,  in 
Older  to  re-embark  at  Ephesus :  but  the  Persians  ar- 
riving there  almost  as  soon  as  they,  attacked  them 
vigorously,  and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  their  men. 
The  Athenians,  after  toe  return  of  their  ships,  would 
oever  engage  any  more  in  this  war,  notwithstanding 
the  urgent  aolicitations  of  Aristagoras. 

Danus  being  informed  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,* 
and  of  the  parttbe  Athenians  took  in  that  aflkir,  he 
resolved  from  that  very  time  to  'make  war  upon 
Greece :  and  that  he  mt^nt  never  forget  this  resolution, 
he  commanded  one  of  his  officers  to  cry  out  to  him  with 
a  loud  voice  every  night,  when  he  wu  at  supper :  Sitf 
remember  the  Mheniant,  In  the  burning  ot  Sardis  it 
happened  that  the  temple  of  Cybele,  the  goddess  of 
that  country,  was  consumed  with  the  rest  of  the  city. 
This  accident  served  afterwards  as  a  pretence  to  the 
Persians  to  bum  all  the  temples  they  found  in  Greece : 
■40  which  thev  were  likewise  induced  by  a  religious 
tmotive,  which  I  have  explained  before. 

As   Aristagoras,^   the   head   ma- 

A.  M.  3505.  nager  of  this  revolt,  was  Hjrstiaeus's 
Ant  J.  C.  499.  lieutenant  at  Miletus,  Darius  sus- 
pected that  the  latter  might  probabtv 
be  the  contriver  of  the  whole  conspiracy :  tor  which 
reason  he  entered  into  a  free  conference  with  him  upon 
ihe  subject,  and  acquainted  him  vrith  his  thoughts,  and 
4he  just  grounds  he  had  for  his  suspicion.  I^stinns, 
who  was  a  crafty  courtier,  and  an  expert  master  in  the 
ArCof  dissembling,  appeared  extremely  surprised  and 

*■  This  fact  has  been  before  treated  at  large  in  this  vol. 
'  Herod,  t.  V.  e.  98.  IQL 

C.1Q5  «  Ibid.  e.  106. 107 


afflicted  t  ud  •pMkiiig  hi  a  tone  that  at  onco  ex* 

preesed  both  sorrow  aira  indignation,  *4s  it  then  po^ 
aiUe,  sir,*'  said  he  to  the  king,  **  for  your  maiesty  to 
have  enttf  taioed  so  injurious  a  suspicion  of  the  most 
faithful  and  most  aflectionate  of  your  servants  ?  I  ooo- 
cemed  in  a  rebellion  against  you !  Alas !  what  is  there 
in  the  worid  that  could  tempt  me  to  it  ?  Do  I  want 
any  thing  here?  Am  I  not  already  raised  tfi  one  of 
the  highest  stations  in  your  court  ?  And  besides  the 
honour  I  have  of  assisting  at  your  councils,  do  I  not 
daily  receive  new  proofs  S  your  bountv,  by  the  ntme 
berleas  favoora  you  heap  upon  me  ?"  After  this  he  in- 
sinuated, that  the  revolt  in  Ionia  proceeded  from  his 
absence  and  distance  from  the  country ;  that  they  had 
waited  for  that  opportunity  to  rebel ;  that  if  he  had 
stayed  at  Miletue,  the  conspiracy  would  never  have 
been  formed  ;  that  the  sureet  way  to  restore  the  king's 
aflidra  in  that  province,  would  be  to  send  him  thither 
to  ouell  the  ineurrection ;  that  he  promised  him,  on  the 
forfeiture  of  his  head  to  deliver  Aristagoras  into  his 
hands ;  and  engaged,  beeidee  all  this,  to  make  the 
large  island  of  Sardinia  tributary  to  him.s  The  best 
princes  are  often  too  credulous ;  and  when  they  have 
once  taken  a  subject  into  their  confidence,  it  ie  vrith 
difficulty  they  withdbnaw  it  from  him ;  nor  do  they  easily 
undeceive  themselves.  Darius,  imposed  upon  b^  the 
air  of  sincerity  with  which  Hystiieus  spoke  on  this  oc- 
casion, believed  him  on  his  own  word,  and  gave  him 
leave  to  return  to  Ionia,  on  condition  he  came  back  to 
the  Pereian  court  as  soon  as  he  had  executed  what  he 
promised. 

The  revoltera,*  in  the  mean  time, 
though  deserted  by  the  Atheniana,  A.  M.  3506. 
and  notwithstanding  the  considerable  Ant  J.  C.  496. 
check  they  had  received  in  Ionia,  did 
not  hoee  courage,  but  still  pushed  on  then*  point  with 
resolution.  Their  fleet  set  sail  towards  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propootis,  and  reduced  Bjrzantium,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  Grecian  cities,  in  that  (juarter. 
After  wnich,  as  they  were  returning  back  a^in,  they 
obliged  the  Carians  to  join  with  them  in  this  war,  as 
also  the  people  of  Cyprus.  The  Persian  generals, 
having  divided  their  forces  among  themselves,  marched 
three  difierent  ways  against  the  rebels,  and  defeated 
them  in  sever^  encountera,  in  one  of  which  Aristago- 
ras was  slain. 

When  Hystisue  was  arrived  at  Sardis,?  hoB  in- 
triguing temper  induced  him  to  form  a  plot  against  the 
fovernment,  into  which  he  drew  a  sreat  number  of 
'eraiansL  But,  perceiving  by  some  discourae  he  had 
with  Artaphemes,  that  the  part  be  had  had  in  the  re- 
volt of  Ionia  was  not  unknown  to  that  governor,  he 
thought  it  not  safe  for  him  to  stav  any  longer  at  Sardis, 
and  retired  secretly  the  night  lollowing  to  the  iaie  of 
Chios;  from  thence  he  sent  a  trusty  meeseoser  to 
Sardis,  with  lettera  for  such  of  the  Persians  aa  he  had 
gained  to  his  party.  This  messenger  betrayed  him,  and 
delivered  his  lettera  to  Artaphemes,  by  which  means 
the  whole  plot  waediscoverea,  all  his  accomplices  put  to 
d^ith,  and  his  project  utterly  defeated.  But  still  ima^;in- 
ing,  that  he  could  bring  about  some  enterprise  of  im- 
portance, if  he  were  once  at  the  head  of  i the  Ionian 
league,  he  made  several  attempts  to  get  into  Miletus, 
and  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy  by  the  citi- 
zens :  but  none  of  his  endeavoura  succeeded,  and  be 
was  obli^  to  return  to  Chios. 

There,  8  being  asked  why  he  had  so  strongly  urged 
Aristagoras  to  revolt,  an^  by  that  means  involved 
Ionia  in  such  calamities,  he  made  answer,  that  it  was 
because  the  king  had  resolved  to  transport  the  lonians 
into  Phcenicia,  and  to  plant  the  Phcsnicians  in  Ionia. 
But  all  this  was  a  mere  story  and  fiction  of  his  own 
inventing,  Darius  having  never  conceived  any  such 


*  This  iBland  is  very  remote  iitMB  Ionia,  and  oookl 
>  reialion  to  it.    I  am  therefore  apt  to  beynve^  it 
r  error  dntt  has  crept  into  the  text  of  Herodotua 
<  Herod.  I.  v.  c.  lOS,  lOi.  108.  m. 
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otuiffL  Th%  iftifiiM  howsfw  wtwcA  hit  ^mpoM  tz* 
tnira^  wiell,  not  onlj  fiir  jollifying  hkn  to  the  laniuM, 
ba(  iMo  (or  engajgitt|f  than  to  prosecute  the  wer  with 
vigour.  For  bemg  alarmed  et  the  thoogbte  of  thii 
tnoonigration,  they  oane  to  a  firm  retolution  to  de- 
ftod  ChemaelYee  againet  Che  Peniana  to  ^  bat  ez- 
tremity. 

Aitaphemea   and    €Hanea,i   with 
A.M.  3507.    the  rest  of  the   Penian   generals, 
Ant  J.  C.  497.    finding  that  Miletus  was  the  centre 
of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  resolved 
to  march  thither  with  all  their  forces  ;  concUiding  that, 
if  they  could  carry  that  city,  all  the  rest  would  aubrait 
of  oDurse.    The  loniana,  having  intellicence  of  their 
design,  determined  in  a  general  assembly  to  send  no 
army  into  the  field,  but  to  fortify  Miletus,  and  to  fur- 
nish it  to  (he  utmost  of  their  power  with  provisions, 
an^  all  thin^  necessary  for  enduring  a  siege ;  and  to 
unite  all  their  forces  to  en^^  the  Persians  at  sea, 
their  dexterity  in  maritime  affiurs  inducing  them  to  be- 
lieve that  they  should  have  the  advantage  in  a  naval 
battle.    The  place  of  their  rendeivous  was  Lade,  a 
small  isle  over  against  Miletus,  where  they  assembled 
a  fleet  of  353  vessels.    At  the  sight  of  tnis  fleet,  the 
Persians,  though  stronger  by  one  half  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  their  ships,  were  afraid  to  haiara  a  bat- 
tle, till  by  their  emissaries  they  had  secretly  corrupted 
the  greatest  part  of  the  confederates,  and  engaged 
them  to  desert :  so  that  when  the  two  fleets  came  to 
engage,  the  ships  of  Samoa,  of  Licsboe,  and  several 
other  places,  sailed  ofij  and  returned  to  their  own 
country,  and  the  remaining  fleet  of  the  confederates 
did  not  eoDsist  of  above  100  vessels,  whidi  were  all 
r  Quickly  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  almost'  entirely 
aeatroyed.    After  this,  the  city  of  Miletus  was  be- 
siepedf  and  became  s  prey  to  the  conquerors,  who  ut- 
terly destroyed  it.    This  happened  six  years  ailer 
Aristagoras's  revolt    All  the  other  cities,  as  well  on 
the  continent  as  on  the  sea  coast  and  in  the  isles,  r^ 
turned,  to  their  duty  soon  after,  either  voluntary  or  by 
force.    Tb^se  persons  that  stood  out  were  treated  aa 
they  had  been  threatened  beforehand.  The  handsom- 
est of  the  young  men  were  chosen  to  serve  in  the  king's 
Kla,ce ;  and  the  young  women  were  all  sent  into 
rtta ;  the  cities  and  teroplea  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
These  were  the  effects  or  the  revolt,  into  which  the 
people  were  drawn  by  the  ambitioua  viewa  of  Arista- 
goras  and  Hystiaeus. 

T*he  latter  of  these  two  had  hia  share  also  in  the 
general  calamity  :>  for  that  same  year  he  was  taken 
by  the  Persians,  and  carried  to  Sardia,  where  Arta^ 
phernes  caused  him  to  be  immediately  hammed,  with- 
out consulting  Darius^  lest  that  prince*s  aflwction  for 
Hystiaeus  should  inchne  him  to  pardon  him,  and  by 
that  means  a  dangerous  enemy  should  be  left  alive 
who  mifiht  create  the  Persians  new  troubles.    It  ap- 
peared hy  the  sequel,  that  Artaphernes's  conjecture 
was  well  grounded :  tor  when  Hystisus's  head  was 
bronght  to  Darius,  he  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
at  the  authors  of  his  death,  and  caused  the  head  to  be 
honourably  interred,  as  being  the  remains  of  a  person 
to  whom  he  had  infinite  obligations,  the  rememoranoe 
whereof  was  too  deeply  engraven  on  his  mind,  ever 
to  be  eflTaoed  by  the  greatness  of  any  crimes  he  had 
afterwards  committed.    H^stiieus  was  one  of  those 
restless,  bold,  and  enterprismg  spirits,  in  whom  manv 
good  qualities  are  joinea  with  still  greater  vices ;  with 
whom  all  means  are  lawfal  and  eood,  that  promote 
the  end  they  have  in  vitew ;  who  look  upon  justice, 
probity,  and  sincerity,  as  mere  empty  names :  who 
make  no  scruple  to  employ  Ijnng  or  fraud,  treachery 
or  even  perjury,  when  it  is  to  serve  their  turn ;  and 
who  recKon  the  ruin  of  nations,  or  even  their  own 
country,  as  nothing,  if  necessary  to  their  own  eleva- 
tion.   His  end  was  worthy  his  sentiments,  and  such 
as  is  common  enough  to  these  irreligious  politicians, 
who  sacrifice  every  thing  to  their  ambition,  and  ac- 


>  Herod.  L  vl  c  »-10.  SI.  93 
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knowiedge  no  other  mlo  of  their  actioniy  and  hardly 
any  other  God,  than  their  inCereat  and  fiNtune. 

SECTION  VII. — THE  BXPCDITION   OF  DARIUS'S 
ARNT   AGAINST   GREECE. 

Darius,!  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  having  recall^  all  his  A.  M.  3510. 
other  jenerals,  sent  Mardonius  the  Ant  J.  C.  494. 
son  or  Gobryss,  a  young  lord  of  an 
illustrious  Persian  family,  who  had  lately  married  one 
of  the  king's  daughters,  to  command  in  chief  throush- 
out  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia,  with  a  particular 
order  to  invade  Greece,  and  to  revenge  the  burning 
of  Sardis  upon  the  Athenians  and  j&etrians.  The 
kin|;  did  not  show  much  wisdom  in  this  choice,  by 
which  be  preferred  a  young  man,  because  be  was  a 
favourite,  to  all  his  oldest  and  most  experienced  gene- 
rals ;  especially  in  so  difficult  a  war,  the  success  of 
which  he  had  very  much  at  heart,  and  wherein  the 
glor]^  of  his  rei;?n  was  infinitely  concerned.  His  being 
son<in-law  to  the  kins  was  a  quality,  indeed,  that 
might  augment  his  influence,  but  added  nothing  to 
his  real  merit,  or  his  capacity  as  a  general. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  into  which  he  had 
marched  with  his  land  forces  after  having  passed 
through  Thrace,  the  whole  country,  terrified  bv  his 
power,  submitted.  But  his  fleet  attempting  to  double 
mount  Athos  (now  called  Capo  Santo,)  in  order  to  sain 
the  coasu  of  Macedonia,  was  attacked  by  so  violent 
a  storm,  that  upwards  of 300  ships,  with  above  20,000 
men,  perished  in  the  sea.  His  land  army  met  at  the 
same  time  with  no  lets  fatal  a  blow.  JF'or,  being  en- 
camped in  a  place  of  no  security,  the  Thracians  at- 
tacked the  Persian  camp  by  night,  made  a  great 
slaughter,  and  wounded  Mar^nius  himselC  All  this 
ill  success  obliged  him  shortly  after  to  return  into 
Asia,  with  grief  and  confusion  at  bis  having  miscarried 
both^y  sea  and  land  in  this  expedition. 

Danus  perceiving,  too  late,  that  Mardonius*s  youth 
and  inexperience  bad  occasioned  the  defeat  of  his 
troops,  recalled  him,  and  put  two  other  generals  in  his 
place,  Datis,  a  Mede,  and  Artaphemes,  son  of  his 
brother  Artaphemes,  who  had  been  sovernor  of  Sardis. 
The  king's  tlioughts  were  earnest^  bent  upon  put- 
ting in  execution  the  great  deaign  he  had  long  had  in 
bis  mind,  which  was,  to  attack  Greece  with  all  hki 
forces,  and  particularly  to  take  a  signal  vengeance 
on  the  people  of  Athens  andEretria,  whose  enterprise 
against  Sardis  was  perpetually  in  hia  thoughts. 

L  The  State  of  JitfuM,    Tke  eharaetera  of  MUtUuUSy 
ThenUstoeles,  md^riaHdes, 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  war,  it  will  be  proper  to 
refreah  our  memories  with  a  view  of  the  state  of 
Athena  at  this  time,  which  alone  sustained  the  firat 
shock  of  the  Persiana  at  Marathon ;  as  ^so  to  form 
some  idea  beforehand  of  the  great  men  who  shared  in 
that  celebrated  victory. 

Athena,  just  delivered  from  that  yoke  of  servitude 
which  she  had  been  forced  to  bear  for  above  thirty 
years,  under  the  tyranny  of  Pisislratus  and  bis  chil- 
dren, now  peaceahly  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  li- 
berty, the  sweetness  ana  value  of  which  were  only 
heightened  and  improved  by  that  short  privation. 
Lacedsmon,  which  was  at  this  time  the  mistress  of 
Greece,  and  had  contributed  at  first  to  this  happy 
change  in  Athens,  seemed  afterwards  to  repent  of  her 
good  offices :  and  growing  jealous  of  the  tranouilliiy 
sne  herself  had  procured  for  her  neighbours,  uie  at- 
tempted to  disturb  it,  by  endeavouring  to  reinstate 
Hippiaa,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  in  the  government  o 
Athens.  But  all  her  attempts  were  fruitless,  and 
served  only  to  manifest  her  ill  will,  and  her  gnef  to 
see  Athens  determined  to  maintain  its  independence 
even  of  Sparta  itself.  Hippias  hereupon  had  recourse 
to  the  Persiana.  Artapnemes,  oovemor  of  Sardis^ 
sent  the  Athenians  wora,  as  we  uve  already 

•  Herod.  I.  Ti  c  49. 46. 
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lloiMd,  diat  th«y  mint  ne-eeteblish  HipfiiM  in  Ihb  au- 
thority, mil«M  th«y  chote  mther  to  draw  the  whole 
power  of  DariuB  upon  them.  This  second  attempt 
suoceeded  no  better  than  the  first,  and  Hippies  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  juncture.  'Vfe 
Bhalf  see  presently  that  he  served  as  a  conductor  or 

Slide  to  tiie  Peman  generals  sent  by  Darius  against 
reece. 

Athens,  from  the  time  of  the  recovery  of  her  liberty, 
was  quite  another  city  than  under  her  tyrants,  and 
displayed  a  very  diflferent  kind  of  spirit  Among  the 
citizens,'  Miltiades  disYin^ished  himself  most  in  the 
war  with  the  Persians,  which  we  are  ^oing  to  relate. 
He  was  the  son  oC  Cimon,  an  illustrious  Athenian. 
This  Cimon  had  a  biilf-brother  by  the  mother's  side, 
whose  name  was  likewise  Miltiades,  of  a  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  in  iEgtna,  who  had  lately  been  re- 
ceived into  the  number  of  the  Athenian  citizens.  He 
was  a  person  of  great  credit  even  in  the  time  of  Pisi- 
stratus ;  but,  as  be  icould  not  endure  the  yoke  of  a 
despotic  government,  he  joyfully  embraced  the  ofier 
made  him,  of  going  to  settle  with  a  colony  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the 
Dolonci,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  to  be  their 
kin V,  or,  according  to  the  language  or  those  times, 
their  tyrant  He,  dying  without  children,  lefl  the 
sovereignty  to  Stesagoras,  his  nephew,  the  eldest  son 
of  his  brotner  Cimon :  and  Stesagoras  dying  also  widv 
out  issue,  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  who  then  ruled  the 
city  of  Athens,  sent  his  brother  Miltiades,  the  person 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  into  that  country  to  be  his 
successor.  He  arrived  there,  and  established  himself 
in  the  government  in  the  same  year  that  Darius  un- 
dertook his  expedition  against  the  Scjrthians.  He 
attended  that  prince  with  some  ships  as  fkr  as  the 
Danube;  and  it  was  he  who  advisea  the  lonians  to 
destroy  the  brid^,  and  to  return  home  without  wait- 
ing for  Darius.  During  his  resideqpein  the  Cheiipone- 
sus,  he  married  Hegesipyla,*  daughter  of  Olorus,  a 
Thracian  king  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom  he  had 
Cimon,  the  famous  Athenian  general,  of  whom  a  great 
deal  will  be  said  in  the  seouel.  Miltiades,  having  for 
several  reasons  abdicated  his  government  in  Thrace, 
embarked,  and  took  all  that  he  had  on  board  five  ships, 
and  set  sail  for  Athens.  There  he  settled  a  second 
time,  and  acquired  great  reputation. 

At  the  same  time  two  other  citizens,*  younger  than 
Miltiades,  began  to  distinguish  themselves  at  Athens, 
namely,  Aristides  and  Theraistocle^.  Plutarch  ob- 
serves, that  the  former  of  these  two  had  endeavoured 
to  form  himself  upon  the  model  of  Clisthenes,  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  a  zealous  defender 
of  liberty,  who  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  resto- 
ring it  at  Athens,  by  expelling  the  Pisistratidse  out 
of  that  city.  It  was  an  excellent  custom  among  the 
ancients,  and  which  it  were -to  be  wished  might  pre- 
vail amongst  us,  that  the  young  men  ambitious  of 
public  employments,  particulariy  attached  themselves 
to  such  aped  and  experienced  persons,^  as  had  distin- 

fuished  themselves  roost  eminently  therein ;  and  who, 
oth  by  their  conversation  and  example,  could  teach 
them  the  art  of  conducting  themselves,  and  governing 
others  with  wisdom  and  aiscretion.  Thus,  says  Plu- 
tarch, did  Aristides  attach  himself  to  Clisthenes,  and 
Cimon  to  Aristides ;  and  he  enumerates  several  others, 
and  among  the  rest  Polybius,  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned so  oflen,  and  who  in  his  youth  was  the  constant 
disciple,  and  faithful  imitator,  of  the  celebrated  Phi- 
lopcemen. 

T*hemistoclcs  and  Aristides  were  of  very  different 
dispositions ;  but  they  both  rendered  great  service  to 

'  Herod.  L  vi.  c.  34.  41.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Mil  cap.  i—iii. 

*  After  the  death  of  Miltiades,  this  princess  had  by  a  se- 
cond husband  a  son,  who  was  called  Olorus,  after  the  name 
of  his  grandfather,  and  who  was  the  father  of  ThucydidM 
die  historian.   M«nd, 

'  Plut  in  Arist  p.  319,  320;  and  in  Them.  p.  112, 113. 
An  seni  sit  gor.  Reip.  790^  791. 

*  IMscere  ft  peritis,  sequi  optimos.  Tant  in  Agrie, 


the  ewmnoDweelth.  Themifltocles^  who  naturally  in- 
clmed  to  popular  government,  omitted  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  render  him  agreeable  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  ^n  him  friends ;  behaving  himself  with 
gre»at  af&bihty  and  complaisance  to  every  body,  al- 
ways ready  to  do  service  to  the  citizens,  every  one  of 
whom  he  knew  by  name ;  nor  was  he  verv  nice  about 
the  means  he  used  to  oblige  them.  Somebody  talkins 
with  him  once  on  this  subject,5  told  him  he  would 
make  an  excellent  magistrate,  if  his  behaviour  towards 
the  citizens  was  more  impartial,  and  if  he  was  not  bi- 
assed in  favour  of  one  more  than  another :  ^  God  for- 
bid," replied  Themistodes,  ^  I  should  ever  sit  upon  a 
tribunal,  where  my  friends  should  find  no  more  credit 
or  favour  than  strangers."  Cleon,  who  appeared  soma 
time  after  at  Athens,  observed  a  ouite  difierent  con- 
duct, but  yet  such  as  was  not  woolly  exempt  from 
blaroa  When  he  came  into  the  administration  of 
public  affaini,  he  assembled  all  his  friends,  and  de- 
clared to  them  that  from  that  moment  he  renounced 
their  friendship,  lest  it  should  prove  an  obstacle  to  him 
in  the  dischai^  of  his  duty,  and  cause  him  to  act  with 
partiality  and  injustice.  This  was  doing  them  veiy 
little  honour,  ana  entertaining  no  very  high  opinion  of 
them.  But,  as  Plutarch  says,  it  was  not  his  friends 
but  bis  passions,  that  he  ought  to  have  renounced. 

Aristides  had  the  discretion  to  observe  a  just  medi- 
um between  these  two  vicious 'extremes.  Being  a 
favourer  of  aristocracy  in  imitation  of  Lycurgus,  whom 
he  greatly  admired,  he  in  a  manner  struck  out  a  new 
path  of  his  own ;  not  endeavouring  to  oblige  his  friends 
at  the  expense  of  justice,  and  yet  always  ready  to  do 
r  them  service  when  consistent  with  it  He  carefully 
avoided  making  use  of  his  friends'  recommendations 
for  obtaining  employments,  lest  it  should  prove  a  dan- 
gerous obligation  upon  him,  as  well  as  a  plausible 
pretext  for  them  to  require  the  same  favour  from  him 
on  the  like  occasion.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  true 
citizen,  or  the  honest  man,  ought  to  make  no  other 
use  of  his  credit  and  power,  than  upon  all  oocaaiona  to 
practise  what  was  honest  and  just,  and  engage  othen 
to  do  the  same. 

Considering  this  contrariety  of  principles  and  hu- 
mours, we  are  not  to  wonder,  if,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  ereat  men,  there  was  a  continual  oppo- 
sition between  mem.  Themistodes,  who  was  bold 
and  enterprising,  was  sure  almost  always  to  find 
Aristides  against  him,  who  thought  himself  obliged  to 
thwart  the  other's  designs,  even  sometimes  when  they 
were  just  and  benefidal  to  the  public,  lest  he  should 
gain  too  great  an  ascendant  and  authority,  which 
might  become  pemicioos  to  the  commonwealth.  One 
day,  having  got  the  better  of  Themistodes,  who  had 
made  some  proposal  really  advantageous  to  the  state, 
he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  cried  aloud  as  he 
went  out  of  the  assembly,  that  ike  Alkmiana  vn/uld 
never  proapert  tiU  tkry  threw  them  both  into  the  Barm" 
thrum ;«  the  Barathrum  was  a  pit,  into  which  male- 
factors condemned  to  die  were  thrown.  But  notwith- 
standing this  mutual  opposition,  when  the  common 
interest  was  at  stake,  they  were  no  lonser  enemies ; 
and  whenever  they  were  to  take  the  fieB,  or  eo«age 
in  any  expedition,  they  agreed  together  to  lay  aside  all 
diflerences  on  leaving  the  dty,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to 
resume  them  on  their  return,  if  they  thought  fk. 

The  predominant  passion  of  Themistodes  was  am- 
bition  and  the  love  of  fflory,  which  discovered  Hself 
from  his  childhood.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  oT 
which  we  shall  speak  presently,  when  the  people  wer« 
every  where  extolling  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Milti- 
ades, who  had  won  it.  Themistodes  generally  ap- 
peared very  thonghlful  and  melancholy:  he  spent 
whole  nights  without  sleep,  and  was  never  seen  at 
public  feasts  and  entertainments  as  usual.  Whea  his 
friends,  astonished  at  this  change,  asked  him  the 


*  Cic.  de  Senect.  Plut.  An  seni  sit  ger.  Resp.  p. 
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wMftiitfhb  nuide aMwer,  Mol  MSKmiitFt  inpkUt 
wmiiiuii  let  him  deep,  Tbeae  wcfe  a  kind  of  apufi 
which  never  ceesed  to  goed  and  animate  his  ambition. 
Fioia  thia  time  Themiatoelea  addicted  himeelf  wholly 
to  arma:  and  the  love  of  martial  glory  wholly  en- 
groased  him. 

As  for  Ariatides,  the  love  of  the  public  good  was 
the  great  spring  of  all  his  actions.    What  he  was 
most  particnlarly  admired  for,  was  bis  constancy  and 
steadmess  under  the  unforeseen  changee  to  whH;h  those 
who  have  the  administration  of  public  afiairs  are  ex- 
posed :  for  he  was  neither  elevated  with  the  honours 
conferred  upon  him,  nor  cast  down  at  the  contempt 
and  disappointments  he  sometimes  experienced.    On 
all  occasions  he  preserved  his  usual  calmness  and 
temper,  being  persuaded  that  a  man  ought  to  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  his  country,  and  to  serve  it  with 
a  perfect  disinterestedness,  as  well  with  regard  to 
glory  as  to  riches.    The  general  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  for  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  the 
purity  of  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  and 
Che  smcerity  of  his  virtue,  appeared  one  day  in  the 
theatre,  when  one  of  iBschylus's  plays  was  acting. 
For  when  the  actor  had  repeated  that  verse  which  de- 
scribes the  character  of  Amphiaraus,  de  does  not  derire 
to  seem  an  honest  and  virltunts  num,  but  really  to  be  so, 
the  whole  audience  cast  their  eyes  upon  Aristides,  and 
applied  the  eulogium  to  him. 

Another  thing  related  of  him,  with  respect  to  public 
employment,  is  very  remarkable.    He  was  no  sooner 
made  treasurer-general  of  the  republic,  than  he  made 
it  appear  that  his  predecessors  in  tha0 office  had  cheat- 
ed the  state  of  vast  sums  of  money,  and,  among  the 
rest,  Tbemistocles  in  particular;  for  this  great  man, 
with  all  his  merit,  was  not  irreproachable  on  that 
head.    For  which  reason,  when  Aristides  came  to 
pasa  his  accounts,  Tbemistocles  raised  a  powerful  faCb 
tion  against  him,  accused  him  of  having  embezzled 
the  public  treasure,  and  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have 
him  condemned  and  fined.    But  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  most  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens,  rising 
up  against  so  unjust  a  sentence,  not  only  the  judgment 
was  reversed,  and  the  fine  remitted,  but  he  was  elected 
treasurer  again  for  the  year  ensuing.    He  then  seem- 
ed to  repent  of  his  former  administration ;  and,  by 
showing  himself  more  tractable  and  indulgent  towards 
others,  he  found  out  the.  secret  of  pleasing  all  that 
plundered  the  commonwealth.    For,  as  he  neither 
reproved  them,  nor  narrowly  inspected  their  accounts, 
all  those  plunderers,  grown  fat  with  spoil  and  rapine, 
now  extolled  Aristides  to  the  skies.    It  would  have 
been  easy  for  him,  as  we  perceive,  to  have  enriched 
himself  in  a  post  of  that  nature,  which  seems,  as  it 
were,  to  invite  a  man  to  it  by  the  many  favourable 
opportunities  it  lays  in  his  way ;  especially  as  he  had 
to  do  with  officers,  who,  for  their  part,  were  intent 
upon  nothing  but  robbing  the  public,  and  wou^d  have 
been  ready  to  conceal  the  frauds  of  the  treasurer  their 
master,  upon  condition  he  did  them  the  same  favour. 
These  very  officers  now  made  interest  with  the 
people  to  have  him  continued  a  third  year  in  the  same 
employment.    But  when  the  time  of  election  was 
come,  just 'as  they  were  upon  the  point  of  electing 
Aristides  nnanimously,  he  rose  up,  and  warmly  reprxH 
Ted  the  Athenian  people :  "  What,"  says  he,  "  when, 
I  managed  your  treasure  with  all  the  fidelity  and  dili- 
gence an  honest  man  is  capable  of,  I  met  with  the 
most  cruel  treatment,  and  the  most  mortifying  return  ; 
and  now  that  I  have  abandoned  it  to  the  mercy  of  all 
these  robbers  of  the  public,  I  am  an  admirable  man 
and  the  best  of  citizens !    I  cannot  help  declaring  to 
you  that  I  am  tnore  ashamed  of  the  honour  you  do  me 
this  day,  than  I  was  of  the  condemnation  you  passed 
as^ainst  me  this  time  twelvemonth ;  and  with  grief  J 
find  that  it  is  more  glorious  with  us  to  be  complaisant 
to  knaves,  than  to  save  the  treasures  of  the  republic." 
By  this  declaration  he  silenced  the  public  plunderers, 
and  gained  the  esteem  of  all  good  men. 

Swh,  were  the  characters  of  these  two  illustrious 


Athenians,  who  began  to  display  the  extant  of  tb«r 
merit,  when  Darius  turned  his  arms  against  Greece. 

IL  DmrinM  sends  herdds  inle  Gr eeee,  is  order  to  sound 
the  peopls,  andto  require  them  to 


Before  this  prince  would  directly 
engage  in  this  enterprise,  he  judged  A.  M.  3511. 
it  expedient,  first  of  all,  to  sound  the  Ant  J.C.493. 
Qrecians,  and  to  know  in  what  man- 
ner the  difierent  states  stood  affected  towards  him. 
With  this  view  he  sent  heralds  into  all  parts  of  Greece, 
to  require  earth  and  water  in  his  name ;  this  was  the 
form  used  by  the  Persians  when  they  exacted  submis- 
sion from  those  they  were  desirous  of  bringing  under 
subjection.  On  the  arrival  of  these  heralds,  many  of 
the  Grecian  cities  dreading  the  power  of  the  Persians, 
complied  with  their  demands ;  and  among  these  were 
the  mhabitants  of  Msansi,  a  little  isle,  over  against 
and  not  far  from  Athena  This  proceeding  of  the 
people  of  JRpnn^  was  looked  upon  as  a  public  trea- 
son. The  Athenians  represented  the  matter  to  the 
Spartans,  who  immediatelv  sent  Cleomenes,  one  of 
the  kin^s,  to  aporehend  the  authors  of  it.  The  peo> 
pie  of  iEgina  refused  to  deliver  them,  under  pretence 
that  he  came  without  his  colleague.i  This  colleague 
was  Demaratus,  who  bad  himself  suggested  that  ex- 
cuse. As  soon  as  Cleomenes  was  returned  to  Sparta, 
in  order  to  be  revenged  on  Demaratus  for  that  anront, 
he  endeavoured  to  get  him  deposed,  as  not  beine  of  the 
royal  family ;  and  succeeded  in  his  attempt  bv  the 
assistance  01  the  priestess  of  Delphi,  whom  he  had  sub- 
orned to  give  an  answer  favourable  to  his  designs.  De- 
niaratus  not  being  able  to  endure  so  gross  an  anront,  hor 
nished  himself  from  his  country,  aiM  retired  to  Darius, 
who  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  gave  him  a  coa- 
aiderable  establishment  m  Persia  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  throne  bv  Leutychides,  who  joined  his  colleague^ 
and  went  with  him  to  ^^ina,  from  whence  Siey 
brought  away  ten  of  the  pnncipal  inhabitants,  and 
committed  them  to  the  custody  or  the  Athenians,  their 
declared  enemies.  Cleomenes  dying  not  long  after,  and 
the  fraud  he  had  committed  at  Delphi  being  discover- 
ed, the  Lacedaemonians  endeavoured  to  oblige  the 
people  of  Athens  to  set  those  prisoners  at  liberty ;  ^ot 
they  refused. 

The  Persian  heralds  that  went  to  Sparta  and 
Athens,)  were  not  so  favourably  received  as  those  that 
had  been  sent  to  the  other  citiea  One  of  them  was 
thrown  into  a  well,  and  the  other  into  a  deep  ditch,  and 
were  bid  to  take  thence  earth  and  water.  I  should  be  less 
surprised  at  this  unworthy  treatment,  if  Athens  alone 
had  been  concerned  in  it  It  was  a  proceeding  suitable 
enough  to  a  popular  government,  rash^  impetuous, 
and  violent ;  where  reason  is  seldom  heard,  and  every 
thin^  determined  by  passion.  But  I  do  not  here  re- 
cognize the  Spartan  equity  and  gravity.  They  were 
at  liberty  to  refuse  what  was  demanded ;  but  to  treat 
public  officers  in  such  a  manner,  was  an  open  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nationa  If  what  historians  say  on 
this  head  be  true,'  the  crime  did  not  remain  un punish* 
ed.  Talthybius,  one  of  Agamemnon's  heralds,  was 
honoured  at  Sparta  as  a  ^oo,  and  had  a  temple  thera 
He  revenged  the  indignities  done  to  the  heralds  of  the 
kin^  of  Persia,  and  made  the  Spartans  feel  the  effects 
of  hiis  wrath,  by  bringing  many  terrible  accidents  upon 
them.  In  order  to  appease  him,  and  to  expiate  their  of- , 
fence,  the^  sent  afterwards  several  of  their  chief  citizens 
into  Persia,  who  voluntarilv  offered  themselves  as  vic- 
tims for  their  country.  They  were  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Xerxes,  who  would  not  let  them  sui^,  hut 
sent  them  back  to  thi^ir  own  country.  As  for  the 
Athenians,  Talthybius  executed  his  veneeanoe  on  the 
family  of  Miltiades,  who  was  principally  concerned 
in  the  outrage  committed  upon  Darius's  heralda 

■  >  Herod.  1.  ri.  c.  49—86. 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  1S3. 138. 
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Darius  immediately  sent  away  Da- 
A.M.3514.  tis  and  Artapbemes,  whom  he  had 
Ant  J.  C.  480.  appointed  generals  in  the  room  of 
MardoniQs.  Their  instructions  were 
to  give  up  Eretria  and  Athens  to  be  plundered,  to  bum 
all  the  houses  and  temples  therein,  to  make  all  the  in- 
habitants of  both  places  prisoners,  and  to  send  them 
to  Darius ;  for  which  purpose  they  went  provided  with 
a  ^eat  number  of  chains  and  fetters.  They  set  sail 
with  a  fleet  of  5.  or  600  ships/  and  an  army  of  500,000 
men.  After  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
isles  in  the  JSgean  sea,  which  they  did  without  diffi- 
culty, they  turned  their  course  towards  Eretria,  a  city 
of  EubcBs,  which  they  took  after  a  sie^e  of  seven  days 
by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants : 
they  reduced  it  entirely  to  ashes,  put  all  the  inhabi- 
tants in  chains,  and  sent  them  to  Persia.  Darius,s 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  treated  them  kindly,  and 

Sve  them  a  village  in  the  country  of  Cissia  for  their 
bitation,  which  was  but  a  day's  journey  from  Susa, 
where  Apollonius  Ty^naeus  found  some  of  their  de- 
scendants 600  years  afterwards.* 

After  this  success  at  Erctria,4  the  Persians  advanced 
towards  Attica.  Hippias  conducted  them  to  Mara- 
thon, a  little  town  by  the  sea-side.  They  took  care 
to  acquaint  tho  Athenians  with  the  fate  of  Eretria ; 
and  to  let  them  know^  that  not  an  inhabitant  of  that 
place  had  escaped  their  vengeance,  in  hopes  that  this 
news  would  induce  them  to  surrender  immediately. 
The  Athenians  had  sent  to  Lacedsmon,  to  desire 
succours  against  the  common  enemy,  which  the  Spar- 
tans grant^  them  instantly,  and  without  deliberation ; 
but  which  could  not  set  out  till  some  days  afler,  on  ac- 
count of  an  ancient  custom  and  a  superstitious  maxim 
amongst  them,  that  did  not  admit  them  to  begin  their 
march  before  the  full  of  the  moon.  Not  one  of  their 
other  allies  prepared  to  succour  them,  so  great  terror 
had  the  formidable  army  of  the  Persians  spread  on 
every  side.  The  inhabitants  of  Platee  alone  fur- 
nished them  with  1000  soldiers.  In  this  extremity  the 
Athenians  were  obliged  to  arm  their  slaves,  which 
had  never  been  done  uiere  before  Uiis  occasion. 

The  Persian  army  commanded  bv  Datis  cooaisted 
of  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse:  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians amounted  in  all  but  to  10,000  men.  It  was 
headed  by  ten  generals,  of  whom  Miltiades  was  the 
chief;  and  these  ten  were  to  have  the  command  of  the 
whole  army,  each  for  a  day,  one  after  another.  There 
was  a  great  dispute  among  these  generals  whether 
they  should  liazard  a  battle,  or  expect  the  enemy  within 
their  walls.  The  latter  opinion  had  a  great  majority, 
and  appeared  very  reasonable.  For,  what  appearance 
of  success  could  there  be  in  facin<r  with  a  nandful  of 
soldiers  so  numerous  and  formidalue  an  army  as  that 
of  the  Persians  7  Miltiades,  however  declared  for  the 
contrary  opinion,  and  showed  that  the  only  means  to 
exalt  the  courage  of  their  own  troops,  and  to  strike  a 
terror  into  those  of  the  enemy,  was  to  advance  boldly 
towards  them  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  intrepidity. 
Aristides  strenuously  defended  this,  opinion,  and 
brought  some  of  the  other  commanders  into  it;  so 
when  the  suffrages  came  to  be  taken,  they  were  equal 
on  both  sides  S  the  question.  Hereupon  Miltiades 
addrsssed  himself  to  Callimachus,  who  was  then 
polemarch,s  and  had  a  right  of  Toting  as  well  as  the 
ten  commanders.  He  very  warmly  represented  to 
him,  that  the  fate  of  their  country  was  then  in  his 
hands;  and  that  his  single  vote  was  to  determine 
whether  Athens  should  preserve  her  liberty,  or  be  en- 

*  Plut  in  Moral,  p.  8S9.  *  Herod.  I  Ti.  c.  119. 

•  Phaostr.  1.  i.  c  17. 

«  Herod.  1  ti.  c.  101—190.  Cor.  Nep.  in  MUt.  e.  iv.* 
vL    Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  3.    Plut.  in  Aristid.  p,  S21. 

'  The  Dolemarch  at  Athens  was  both  an  officer  and  a 
coMaderabie  magiatratoi  equally  employed  to  command  in 
the  army  and  to  administer  justice.  I  shall  give  a  larger 
aoeoont  of  this  officer  ia  another  place. 


slaved;  and  that  ha  had  it  ia  his  powar  brosa  woid 
to  become  as  famous  as  Harmodius  and  Ariatogitony 
the  authors  of  that  Uberty  which  the  Atheniana  en- 
joyed. Oallimachus  pronounced  that  word  in  favour 
of^  Miltiades*s  opinion ;  and  accordingly  a  batUe  was 
resolved  upon. 

Aristides,  reflecting  that  a  command  which  changes 
every  day  must  necessarily  be  feeble,  unequal,  not  of 
a  piece,  often  contrary  to  itself,  and  incapable  either 
of^  projecting  or  executing  any  uniform  design,  was 
of  opinion,  that  their  danger  was  both  too  great  and 
too  pressing  for  them  to  expose  their  affairs  to  such 
inconveniences.  In  order  to  prevent  tliem,  he  judged 
it  necessary  to  vest  the  whole  power  in  one  single 
person ;  and  to  induce  his  colleagues  to  act  conform- 
ably, he  himself  set  the  first  example  of  resignntion. 
Wnen  the  day  came  on  which  it  was  his  turn  to  take 
upon  him  the  command,  he  resigned  it  to  Miltiades, 
as  the  more  able  and  experienced  general  The  other 
conimanders  did  the  same,  all  sentiments  of  jjealous^ 

Sivinff  way  to  the  love  of  the  public  good  ;  and  by  this 
ay's  oehaviour  we  may  learn,  that  it  is  almost  as 
florious  to  acknowledge  merit  in  other  persons,  as  to 
ave  it  in  one's  self.    Miltiades,  however,  thought  fit 
to  wait  till  his  own  day  came.    Then,  like  an  able 
captain,  be  endeavoured  by  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  to  gain  what  he  wanted  in  atreneth  and  num- 
Mr.    He  drew  up  bis  army  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
that  the  enemy  snould  not  be  able  either  to  surround 
him,  or  charge  him  in  the  rear.    On  the  two  aidea  of 
the  army  he  caused  large  trees  to  be  thrown,  whidi 
were  cut  down  ^n  purpose,  in  order  to  cover  his  flanks, 
and  render  the  Persian  cavalry  useless.    Datis,  Oieir 
commander,  was  very  sensible  that  the  place  was  not 
advantageous  for  him;  but,  relying  upon  the  number  of 
his  troops,  which  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the 
Athenians,  and,  besides,  not  being  willing  to  stay  till 
the  reinforcement  of  the  Spartans  arrived,  he  deter- 
mined to  engage.    The  Athenians  did  not  wait  for  the 
enemy's  charging  them.    As  soon  as  the  signal  of 
buttle  was  given,  they  ran  gainst  the  enemy  with  all 
the  fury  imaoinable.    The  Persians  looked  upon  this 
first  step  of  the  Athenians  as  a  piece  of  madness,  con- 
sidering their  army  was  so  small,  and  utterly  destitute 
both  of  cavalry  and  archers :  but  they  were  quickly 
undeceived.    Herodotus  observes,  that  this  was  the 
first  time  the  Grecians  began  an  engagement  by  run- 
ning in  this  manner ;  which  may  seem  somewhat  aato- 
nisHing.    And,  indeed,  was  there  not  reason  to  appre- 
hend,  that  their  running  would  in  some  measure  weak- 
en the  troops,  and  blunt  the  edge  of  their  first  impetu- 
osity 7  ana  that  the  soldiers,  having  quitted   their 
ranks,  might  be  out  of  breath,  exhausted,  and  in  dis- 
order, when  they  came  up  to  the  enemy,  who,  waiting 
to  receive  them  in  ^ood  order,  and  without  stirring, 
ou^ht,  one  would  think,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  sustain 
their  charge  advantageously  ?  This  consideration  en- 
gaged rompey,'  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  to  keep  his 
troops  steaay,  and  to  forbid  them  making  any  move- 
ment till  the  enemy  made  the  first  attack  ;  butv  Cie- 
sais  blames  Pompey's  conduct  in  this  respect,  and 
gives  this  reason  for  it :  that  the  impetuosity  of  an  ar- 
my's motion  in  running  to  engage,  inspires  the  soldiers 
with  a  certain  enthusiasm  and  martial  fury,  gives  an 
additional  force  to  their  blows,  and  increases  and  in- 
flames their  courage,  whidi,  by  the  rapid  movement 
of  80  many  thousand  men  together,  is  blown  up  and 
kindled,  if  I  may  use  that  expression  like  flames  by 

*  Cm.  in.  Bell.  Civil.  1.  iii. 

^  Plut.  in  Pomp.  p.  S66.  in  Ges.  p.  719. 

*  Quod  nobis  quidem  nuHA  ratiooe  factum  k  Fompeio 
indetur :  propterea  qu6d  est  quedam  incitatio  atque  ailacri- 
tas  naturaliter  innata  omnibus,  quse  studio  pugnae  incendW 
tur.  Hanc  non  reprimere,  sed  augere  imperatores  debent. 
Cos. 


iravra,  njv  pcrd  Spdftov  Kal  ^«/?<p<iv  iv  ipxn  ftvoftiirfftf  avi- 
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jIm  wnd.  I  kM«  it  to  mtlitiiy  bmii  to  deoide  the 
puDt  between  tfieoe  two  greet  cipteine,  end  retuxn  1q 
mjrialHeet. 

Jh»  battle  wee  very  fierce  and  obetinate.  MilUadee 
Ind  oiade  the  wings  of  bm  army  ezceedinx  atron|^ 
but  b«d  left  the  main  body  moce  weak^  and  not  ao 
deep;  the  reason  of  wfaich  aeemf  mantfoat  enough. 
Having  but  10,000  men  to  oppose  to  such  a  multitude 
^tbe  enemy,  it  was  impoasibie  for  him  either  to  make 
in  extenaiTe  front,  or  to  giye  an  nonal  depth  to  tim 
bfttulions.    He  was  obliged  therefore  to  take  his 
choice ;  aod  he  imagined  that  he  could  gain  the  Tictory 
90  otherwise  than  by  the  el&rts  he  shimld  make  with 
lus  two  winffs,  to  break  and  disperse  those  of  the  Per- 
Mos ;  not  doubting  but,  when  his  wings  were  once 
Tictorious,  they  would  be  able  to  attack  the  enemy's 
BMin  body  in  flank,  and  complete  the  victory  without 
much  difficulty.    This  was  the  same  plan  as  Hannibal 
IbUowed  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Canne,  which  suc- 
ceeded ao  well  with  him,  and  which  indeed  can  scarce 
ever  fail  of  succeeding.    The  Persians  then  attacked 
theoiAin  body  of  the  urecian  army,  and  made  their 
peateat  efibrt  partieularly  upon  their  front    This  was 
'  led  br  Anstides  and  Themistocles,  who  supported  the 
attack  a  long  time  with  an  intrepid  courage  and  bra- 
very, bnt  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  ^und.    At 
that  very  instant  oame  up  their  two  victonous  wings, 
vliich  liad  defeated  those  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them 
to  flight    Nothing  could  be  more  seasonable  fi>r  the 
main  body  of  the  Grecian  army,  which  began  to  be 
broken,  being  quite  borne  down  by  the  number  of  the 
Persians.   The  scale  was  quickly  turned,  and  the  Bar- 
barians were  entirely  routed.    They  all  betook  them- 
selves to  flis^t,  not  towaids  thnr  camp^  but  to  their 
ships,  that  they  might  make  their  eecape.    The  Athe- 
nians pursued  them  thither,  and  set  many  of  their  ve»- 
sels  on  fire.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cynegiras, 
the  hrother  of  the  poet  iEsohylus^  who  had  hud  hold  of 
one  of  the  ships,  m  order  to  get  mto  it  with  those  that 
iled,  had  his  right  hsnd  cut  ofl^i  and  fell  into  the  sea 
and  was  drowned.    The  Athenians  took  seven  ships. 
Thej  had  not  above  %00  men  killed  on  their  side  in 
this   engagement;  whereas  on  the  side  of  the  Per- 
■ans  about  6000  were  slain,  without  reckoning  those 
wb(»  fell  into  the  sea  as  they  endeavoured  to  escape, 
or  those  that  were  ponsnmed  with  the  ships  set  on 
fire. 

Hippies  was  killed  in  the  battle.  That  ungrateful 
and  perfidious  citizen,  in  order  to  recover  the  unjust 
dominimi  usurped  by  his  father  Pisistratus  over  the 
Athenians,  ban  the  baseness  to  become  a  servile  cour- 
tier to  a  Barbarian  prinoe,  and  to  implore  his  aid  against 
Us  native  country.  Urged  on  by  hatred  and  revense, 
he  enggested  all  the  meana  he  could  invent  to  load  his 
eoantty  with  chains :  and  even  put  himself  at  the  head 
ef  its  enemies, to reuuce  thatci^  to  ashes  to  whieh 
he  owed  his  biith.  and  against  which  he  had  no^  other 
nound  of  complaint,  than  that  she  would  not  ac- 
knowledge him  for  her  tjriant  An  ignominious 
death,  together  with  everlasting  infamy  entailed  up- 
on hie  name,  was  the  just  lewud  of  so  black  a  trea- 
eheiy. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,*  an  Athenian  soldier, 
still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  quitted  the 
annv  and  ran  to  Athens  to  carry  his  fellow-citizens 
the  happy  news  of  tber  victory.  When  he  arrived  at 
Uie  magistrates'  house,  he  only  uttered  two  words, 
B^oUe,  the  vkUry  it  mart,i  and  fell  down  dead  at 
their  feet 
The  Persians  had  thought  themselves  so  sure  of 

■  Jurtm  adds,  that  GymBsinu^  hafing  firM  had  Ue  risht 
and  then  hia  left  hand  cut  on  with  an.  axe,  laid  hoM  of  tiio 
veaael  with  his  teeth,  and  would  not  lei  |^,  m  violaet  was 
his  rage  against  the  enemy.  This  aooount  is  utterly  fabu- 
hMM^  and  has  not  the  least  appearanee  of  truth. 

'  Plat  de  glor.  Atben.  p.  d47. 

*  Xolfcrs,  Zaipofuy.  I  eould  not  reader  the  Uvelineas  of 
Greek  ezpreasion  in  our  lattguage. 
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vietonr,*  that  they  had  braai^  inarUe  to  Matathon, 
in  order  to  erect  a  trophy  there.  The  Grecians  took 
this  marbl^  and  caused  a  statue  to  be  made  of  iC 
by  Phidias  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Nemeais/t  who 
had  a  temple  near  the  place  where  the  battle  was 
foufiht 

The  Persian  fleet,  instead  of  sailing  by  the  ialand% 
in  order  to  re-enter  Asia,  doubled  the  cape  of  Soniumy 
with  the  desicn  of  surprising  Athens  before  the  Athe* 
nian  fowes  sboukl  amve  there  to  defend  the  city;  But 
the  latter  had  Uie  precaution  to  roardi  thither  with  nine 
tribes  to  secure  their  country,  and  performed  themarab 
with  so  much  expedition,  tnat  they  arrived  there  the 
same  day.  The  distance  from  Marathon  to  Athena 
ia  about  forty  miles,  or  fifteen  French  leafoes.  This 
waa  a  ffreat  exertion  for  an  army  that  haojust  under* 
gone  along  and  severe  battle.  By  this  means  the  da* 
sign  of  the  Persians  miscarriedjB 

Aristides,  the  only  general  that  stayed  at  Marathon 
with  his  tribe,  to  take  care  of  the  spoil-  and  prisooen. 
acted  auitably  to  the  good  opinion  that  was  entertained 
of  him.  For  though  gold  and  ailver  were  scattered 
about  in  abundance  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  though 
all  the  tents  as  well  as  galleys  that  were  taken,  were 
full  of  rich  clothee  and  costHy  furniture,  and  treasure 
of  all  kinds,  to  an  immense  value,  he  not  only  was  not 
tempted  to  touch  anjr  of  it  himself,  but  hindered  every 
body  else  from  touching  it. 

As  soon  as  the  day  3  the  full  moon  was  over,  the 
Laoedsmonians  besan  their  march  with  2000  menj 
and  having  travelleid  with  all  imaginable  expedition, 
arrived  in  Attica  after  three  daya*  forced  march ;  the 
distance  from  Sparta  to  Attica  being  no  less  than 
1800  stadia,  or  150  Enslish  miles.  The  battle  waa 
fought  the  day  before  they  arrived  :T  however,  they 
proceeded  to  Marathon,  where  they  ft>ttnd  the  fiel<M 
covered  with  dead  bodies  and  riches.  After  having 
consratulated  the  Atheniana  on  the  happy  success  <7 
the  battle,  they  returned  to  their  own  country. 

They  were  nindered  by  a  foolish  and  ridiculous  su- 
perstition from  having  a  shue  in  the  most  glorious 
action  recorded  in  history.  For  it  is  almost  without 
example,  that  such  a  handful  of  men,  aa  the  Athe- 
nians were,  should  not  only  make  heao  against  so  nu- 
merous an  army  as  that  of  the  Penians,  but  should 
entirely  route  and  defeat  theuL  One  is  astonished  to 
see  so  formidable  a  power  attack  so  small  a  city  and 
miscarry ;  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  question  the 
truth  of  an  event  that  appears  so  improbable,  which 
neverthelese  is  very  certain.  This  battle  alone  shows 
what  wonderful  thmgs  may  be  performed  by  an  able 
general,  who  knowa  how  to  take  hia  advantases ;  by 
uie  intrepidity  of  soldieis  that  are  not  afiraid  of  death : 
by  a  zeal  for  one's  coontnr;  the  love  of  liberty;  a 
hatred  and  detestation  of  alavery  and  tyranny ;  which 
were  sentiments  natural  to  the  Athenians,  but  un- 
doubtedly very  much  au^ented  and  inflamed  by 
the  very  presence  of  Hippias,  whom  they  dreaded  to 
have  again  for  their  master,  after  all  that  had  passed 
between  them. 

*  Paus.  1.  i.  p.  9IL 

*  This  was  the  goddess  whose  business  it  was  to  puaiah 
mjostioe  and  oppreoion. 

*  [Plain.  oiT  AfarotAofi.— Thia  plan,  so  highly  celebrated 
in  cwical  hisioiy^  is  so  denonunated  from  the  vUlage  of 
that  name,  which  is  situate  at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  a 
vaUey,  which  opens  towards  the  S.  £.  into  the  great  plain, 
which  is  quite  flat,  and  extends  along  the  aea  shore  from 
N.  E.  to  8.  W.  The  distance  of  the  village  from  Athens 
is  8  hours  or  S4  miles,  allowing  S  miles  to  each  hour;  but 
as  the  road  is  through  a  rocky  and  uneven  country,  the  dis- 
tance does  not,  periups,  exceed  X|  miles  per  hoar,  or  SO 
miles.  From  the  viuage  to  the  sea,  the  plain  exiends  S 
miles.  Beyond  the  village,  at  the  end  of  the  plain,  towards 
the  sea,  is  seen  the  conspicuous  Tomb  (c^ed  7^q^^hy 
Pausanias,  and  Tepe  m  modem  tunes ;  an  appellation  be- 
stowed on  every  ancient  tomb  of  this  sort  throushout 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,)  raiaed  over  the  bodiss  or  the 
Athenians  who  fell  in  this  oatUe.] 

''  Isocr.  in  Panegyr.  p.  IIS. 
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PI«to,i  in  moro  pleusm  tbad  one,  mskm  it  his  boii- 
ness  to  extol  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  ia  deairooa 
that  that  actbn  ehould  be  considered  as  the  source 
and  original  cause  of  all  the  victories  that  were  gain- 
ed afterwardsk  It  was  undoubtedly  ^thi»  victory  that 
deprived  the  Persian  power  of  that  terror  which  had 
rendered  them. so  formidable,  and  had  made  every 
thine  stoop  before  themt  it  was  this  victory  that 
tau^t  the  Grecians  to  know  their  own  strength,  and 
not  to  tremble  before  an  enemy  terrible  only  in  name ; 
that  made  them  find  by  experience,  that  victoiy  does 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the  nmnber  ts  the  courage 
of  troops ;  that  set  before  their  eyes,  in  a  most  con- 
spicuous light,  the  glory  there  is  in  sacrificing  one's 
life  in  defence  of  our  country,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty ;  and  lastly,  that  inspired  them,  through 
the  whole  course  of  succeeding  ages,  with  a  noble 
emulation  and  warm  desire  to  imitate  their  ancestors, 
■nd  not  to  degenerate  from  their  virtue.  For,  on  all 
important  occasions^  it  was  customary  amon^  them  to 
put  the  people  in  mind  of  Miitiades  and  his  mvincible 
troop,  that  is,  of  that  little  army  of  heroes,  whose  in- 
trepdity  and  bravery  had  done  so  much  honour  to 
Attiens. 

Those  that  were  slain  in  the  battle,*  had  all  the  ho- 
nour immediately  paid  to  them  that  was  due  to  their 
merit  Illustrious  monuments  were  erected  to  them 
all,  in  the  very  place  where  the  battle  was  fought ;  upon 
which  their  own  names  and  that  of  their  tribes  were 
recorded.  There  were  three  distinct  sets  of  monu- 
ments separately  erected,  one  fi>r  the  Athenians,  an- 
other for  the  PlatfBanfi,  and  a  third  for  the  slaves 
whom  they  had  admitted  among  their  soldiers  on  that 
occasion.  Miltiades's  tomb  was  erected  afterwards 
in  the  same  place. 

The  reflection  Cornelius  Nepoe*  makes  upon  what 
the  Athenians  did  to  honour  the  memory  of  their  ge- 
neral, deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Formerly,  8a3rs 
he,  speaking  of  the  Romans,  our  ancestors  rewarded 
Tirtiie  by  marks  of  distinction,  neither  pompous  nor 
magnificent,  which  however  was  rarely  granted,  and 
for  that  very  reason  were  highly  esteemed;  whereas 
now,  Uiey  are  so  profusely  b^towed,  that  little  or  no 
value  is  set  upon  them.  The  same  thin^  happened, 
adds  he,  among  the  Athenians.  All  the  honour  that 
was  paid  to  Mutiades,  the  deliverer  of  Athens  and  of 
ail  Greece,  was,  that,  in  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Ma- 
raUion,  drawn  by  order  of  the  Athenians,  he  was  re- 
presented at  the  head  of  the  ten  commanders,  exhort- 
ing the  soldiers,  and  setting  them  an  example  of  their 
duty.  But  this  same  people  in  later  ages,  being 
grown  more  powerful,  and  corrupted  by  tM  flatteries 
of  their  orators,  decreed  300  statues  to  Demetrius 
Pfaalereus. 

Plutarch  makes  the  same  reflection,4  and  wisely 
observes,  that  the  honoui^  which  is  paid  to  great 
men  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  reward  of 
their  illustrious  actions,  but  only  as  a  mark  of  the 
esteem  in  which  they  are  held,  the  remembrance 
whereof  such  monuments  are  intended  to  perpetuate. 
It  is  not  then  the  stateliness  or  magnificence  of  pub- 
lic monuments  which  gives  them  their  value,  or  makes 
them  durable,  but  the  sincere  gratitude  of  those  that 
erect  ttiem.  The  300  statues  of  Demetrius  Phalereus 
were  all  thrown  down  even  in  his  own  life-time,  but 
the  picture  in  which  Miltiades's  courage  was  repre- 
sented was  preserved  many  a^s  after  him. 

This  picture  was  kept  at  Attiens  in  a  gallery  adorn- 
ed and  enriched  with  different  paintings,'  aU  excel- 
lent in  their  kind,  and  done  by  tne  greatest  masters ; 
which,  for  that  reason,  was  called  PoedUf  from  the 
Greek  word  niK^iy,  signifying  varied  and  diversified. 
The  celebrated  Polygnotus,  a  native  of  the  isle  of 

*  In  Menez.  p.  f39,  840.    Et  lib.  iii.  de  Le^.  p.  698, 699. 

*  Paus.  in  Attic  p.  60,  61.       *  Cor.  Nep.  m  Milt  c.  vi. 
^  la  prmc  de  rep.  ger.  p.  880. 

*  01  yip  iua0iv  £mi  6lS  r^s.  t^tttf,   iXXd   0^/i^aX«y, 

*  Fm.  1.  xzxv.  c  9. 


Thasoa,  and  one  of  tiie  flneit  piiotm  oThifl  tioM^ 
painted  this  picture,  or  at  least  the  gieatest  part  of 
it ;  and,  as  he  valued,  himself  upon  his-  leputatiopi 
and  was  more  attached  to  glory  than  interest,  he  dia 
it  gratuitously,  and  would  not  receive  any  recom- 
pense for  it  The  city  of  Athens  therefore  rewarded 
nim  with  a  sort  of  coin  that  was  more  acceptable  to 
his  taste,  by  procuring  an  order  from  the  Amphyctiona 
whioh  assigned  him  a  public  lodging  in  tlie  city, 
where  he  might  live  during  his  own  pleasure. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Auienians  towards  Miitiades 
was  of  no  very  long  duration.*  After  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  he  had  desired  and  obtained  the  command 
of  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  in  order  to  punish  and  mtb- 
due  the  islands  that  had  favoured  the  Barbarians.  Ac* 
oordingly  he  reduced  several  of  them ;  but  having  had 
ill  success  in  the  isle  of  Paros,  and,  upon  a  false  re> 
port  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy's  fleet  having  raised 
the  siege  which  he  had  laid  to  the  capital,  wherein  he 
had  received  a  very  dangerous  wouna,  he  returned  to 
Athens  with  his  fleet ;  and  was  there  impeached  by  a 
citizen,  called  Xanthippus,  who  accused  him  of  hav« 
ins  raised  the  siege  through  treachery,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  a  great  sum  of  money  given  him  by  the 
king  of  Persia.  Little  probability  as  there  was  in 
this  acousation,  it  nevertheless  prevailed  over  the 
merit  and  innocence  of  Miitiades.  He  was  con- 
denmed  to  lose  his  life,8  and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Barathrum ;  a  sentence  passed  only  upon  the  greatest 
crimuials  and  malefactors.  The  magistrate  opposed 
the  execution  of  so  unjust  a  condemnation.  AU  the 
favour  shown  to  this  preserver  of  his  country,  was  to 
have  the  sentence  of  death  commuted  into  a  penalty 
of  fifty  talents,  or  50,000  crowns  French  money,  being 
the  sum  to  which  the  expenses  of  the  fleet,  that  had 
been  equipped  upon  his  solicitation  and  advice^ 
amounted.  Not  being  rich  enough  to  pay  this  sum. 
he  was  put  into  prison,  where  he  died  of  the  wound 
he  had  received  at  Paros.  Cimon,  his  son,  who  wae 
at  this  time  very  young,  signalized  his  piety  oo  this 
occasion,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter  he  signalized 
his  courage.  He  purchased  the  permission  of  bory- 
ing  his  father's  body,  by  paying  the  fine  of  50,000 
crowns,  in  which  he  had  been  condemned;  which 
sum  the  young  man  raised,  as  well  as  he  could,  by 
the  assistance  of  his  friends  and  gelations. 

Cornelius  Nepos  observes,  that  what  chiefly  in* 
duced  the  Athenians  to  act  in  this  manner  with  regard 
to  Miitiades,  was  his  very  great  merit  and  reputation, 
which  made  the  people,  who  were  but  lately  deliverBci 
from  the  yoke  of  slavery  under  Pisistratus,  appn^end 
that  Miitiades,  who  had  formeriy  been  tyrant  of  the 
Chersonesus,  might  affect  the  same  at  Athens.    Thej 
therefore  chose  rather  to  punish  an  innocent  person,* 
than  to  be  under  perpetual  apprehensions  of  bim.  To 
this  same  principle  was  the  institution  of  the  ostracism 
at  Athens  owing.    I  have  elsewherei*  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  plausible  reasons  upon  which  the 
ostracism  could  be  founded :  but  I  do  not  see  how  ire 
can  fully  justify  so  strange  a  policy,  to  which  all  meiit 
becomes  suspected,  and  virtue  itself  appears  criminaL 

This  appears  plainly  in  the  banishment  of  Aris- 
tide8.ii  His  inviolable  attachment  to  justice  obliged 
him  on  many  occasions  to  oppose  Themistoclesi»  who 
did  not  pique  himself  upon  his  delicacy  in  that  respect, 
and  who  spared  no  intrigues  and  cabals  to  engage  the 
suffrages  of  the  people,  for  removing  a  rival,  irvho 
always  opposed  his  ambitious  designs.  In  this  in- 
stance it  was  evident,is  that  a  person  may  be  saperioK 

^  Herod.  I.  vi.  c.  183. 188.  Cor.  Nep.  m  Milt.  cvii.  ^viii. 

•  Plut.  in  Gorg.  p  616. 

'  Hec  populus  respiciens  malnit  earn  innocentum  pleeti, 
qoAtn  M  wutiiis  ease  in  timore. 

*^  Method  of  teachinff,  &c.  vd.  iiL  p.  407. 

"  Plut.  in  Arirt.  p.  SM,  828. 

'  *  In  his  cognitiur  est,  quanto  antistaret  doquentia  inno* 
centiie.  Quanquam  eoim  aded  ezcellebat  Aristidee  «]>. 
stinentiA,  et  unus  post  homitaum  memorisin,  quod  qindem 
nos  aiidierimuS|  cognoouns  Joatus  sit  appeUatos ;  ***ntm  4 
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u  DMrit  iM  TiftnSf  wfnont  bainff  to  in  infltmoe. 

Tba  Impetnoui  eloquence  of  Thenustodae  prevailed 

over  the  joittce  of  Arietidee,  end  occeoioned  bii  benieb- 

oMiit    In  thie  kind  of  trial  the  citizens  geve  their 

suffiagea  by  writins  the  name  of  the  aocoMd  perMHi 

opon  a  shell,  called  in  Qreek  Irrpwor,  from  whence 

came  the  term  Ostracism.    O n  this  occasion  a  peasant, 

who  oottld  not  write,  and  did  not  know  AristideSi  ap- 

irfied  to  him,  and  denied  him  to  pat  the  name  of  Aris- 

tides  upon  the  shelL    '*  Has  be  oone  yon  any  wrong," 

•a^a  Aristides,  "  that  yon  are  for  condemning  him  in 

tkis  manner?"    " No,**  replied  the  other,  "I  do  not 

•0  moOh  as  know  him  :  but  I  am  quite  tired  and  ang^ 

with  hearing  every  boay  call  him  *  the  Just* "    Ans- 

tides,  withoot  saying  a  word  more,  caimlj  took  the 

shell,  wrote  his  name  in  it,  and  returned  it    He  set 

oot  for  his  banishment,  imploring  the  gods  that  no  ao- 

ddeat  might  befall  his  coantr^,  to  make  it  regret  him. 

The  great  Camillas,!  in  a  like  case,  did  not  imitate 

his  generosity,  and  prayed  to  a  quite  different  effect, 

desiring  the  gods  (o  force  his  ungrateful  country,  by 

some  misfortune,  to  have  oooasion  for  his  aid,  and  to 

recall  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

O  fortunate  republic,  exclaims  Valerias  Mazimus,^ 
speaking  of  Aristides's  banishment,  which,  after  hav- 
ing so  basely  treated  the  meet  virtoous  man  it  ever 
produced,  was  yet  able  to  find  citizens  zealouslv  and 
ftithfully  attached  to  her  service !  JPdiees  .AtAenas, 
qua  pott  iiUu8  exitkun  invenire  oHquem  mU  vtnim  60- 
iNim,  sal  smsnleNi  tiu  deem  jwteenmf ;  eum  quo  tune 
ipsa  aanetUat  ndgrwrii  ! 

SECTION  Vin.— DAains  rksoltbs  to  utkt,  war 
m  psasoir  against  botpt  ano  aoainst  oacBca ; 

IS  PRBTBNTED  BT  OBATH.  DI8PUTB  BETWBBN  TWO 
OP  HIS  80M8,  CONCBRNINO  THB  80CCB8810N  TO  THB 
CROWN.      ZBRXB8  IS  CHOSBN  KINO. 

Wbbn  Darius  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his 
army  at  Marathon,>  he  was  violently  enraged;  and 
that  bad  soccees  was  so  far  from  disoouiaginv  or  di- 
verting him  from  carrying  on  Ihe  war  against  Greece, 
that  it  only  served  to  animate  him  to  pursue  it'with 
the  greater  vigour,  in  order  to  be  revena«d  at  the 
same  time  for  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and  %r  the  dis- 
honour incurred  at  Marathon.  Being  thus  determined 
Co  mareh  in  person  ^ith  all  his  forces,  he  despatched 
orders  to  all  his  subjects  in  the  several  provinces  of 
his  einpiie  to  arm  themselves  for  thie  ezpeditioo. 

After  having  spent  three  years  in 

A.  M.  3517.  making  the  necessary  preparations. 
Ant.  J.  C.  487.  he  had  another  war  to  carry  on,  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolt  of  Egypt  It 
seems  from  what  we  read  m  Diodonis  Siculue,^  that 
Darius  went  thither  himself  to  quell  it,  and  that  he 
saeoeeded.  That  historian  relates,  that  upon  this 
prince's  desirins  to  have  his  statue  placed  before  Se> 
Boetris,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Egyptians  told  him  he 
had  not  ud,  oquaUed  the  gtory  of  that  eanqturor ;  and 
that  the  king,  far  from  Ming  ofiended  at  the  Egyp- 
tian priest's  freedom,  made  answer,  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  surpass  it  Diodorus  adds  farther,  that 
Darius,  detesting  the  impious  cruelty  which  his  predo- 
censor  Cambyses  had  exercised  in  that  country,  ex- 
pressed ereat  reverence  for  their  gods  and  temples, 
that  he  had  several  conversations  with  the  Egyptian 
priests  upon  matters  of  religion  and  government ;  and 
that,  having  learnt  of  them,  with  what  gentleness 
tiieir  ancient  kings  used  to  treat  their  subjects,  be  en- 
deavoured, after  his  return  into  Persia,  to  form  himself 
upon  their  modeL  But  Herodotos,'  more  worthy  of 
belief  in  this  particular  than  Diodorus,  only  observes, 

TTianitBtocle   coflabefacUn  testulft  illA  ezilio  decern  anno- 
rum  multatus  est     Cor.  Nep,  m  Ariat. 

>  In  erilium  abiit,  precatoa  ab  diis  inmortalibos,  si  in. 
noxio  m\A  aa  iijoria  Beret,  primo  qnoque  tempore  detideri- 
~ii  sui  dmtali  ingrats  facerent.    JUoA.  v.  n.  SS. 

*  Vat  Max.  L  v.  c.  9L 

'  Herod.  L  vii.  c.  1.  «  Lib.  l  p^  64.  86. 

'.  vie,  t. 


that  this  orince,  resolving  at  oaee  to  chastise  bin 
revolted  subjects,  and  to  be  avenged  of  his  andant 
enemies,  determined  to  make  war  against  both  at  tho 
same  time,  and  to  attack  Greece  in  person  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  whilst  the  rest  of  it  was  eah 
ploved  in  the  reduction  of  Egypt 

According  to  the  ancient  costom 
among  the  Fersians,*  their  kin^  was  A.  M.  3519, 
not  allowed  to  go  to  war,  without  Ant  J.  C.  485. 
bavins  first  named  the  person  that 
should  succeed  him  in  the  throne ;  a  custom  wisely 
established  to  prevent  the  state's  being  exposed  to  the 
troubles  which  generally  attend  the  uncertainty  of  a 
successor,  to  the  inconveniences  of  anarchy,  and  t» 
the  cabals  of  various  pretenders.  Darius,  before  he 
undertook  hia  expedition  asainst  Greece,  thought  him^ 
self  the  more  obliged  to  iMMsrve  this  rule,  as  Ae  was 
already  advanced  m  years,  and  as  there  was  a  di»» 
pute  between  two  of  his  sons  on  the  subject  of  su^ 
ceeding  to  the  empire,  which  might  occasion  a  civil 
war  after  his  deatn,  ir  he  left  it  undetermined.  Da- 
rius had  three  sons  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Gobryas,  all  three  bom  before  their  father  came  to  the 
crown ;  and  four  more  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  who  were  all  bom  after  their  falher's  acoessioa 
to  the  throne :  Artabazanes,  called  by  Justin  Arta- 
menes,  was  the  eldest  of  the  former,  and  Xerxes  of 
the  latter.  Artabazanes  alleged  in  his  own  behalf^ 
that,  as  he  was  the  eldest  m  all  the  brothers,  the 
right  of  succession,  according  to  the  custom  and  pra^ 
tice  of  all  nations,  belonged  to  him  in  preference  to  all 
the  rest  Xerxes  argument  was,  that  as  he  was  the 
son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who 
founded  the  Persian  empire,  it  was  more  jast  that  the 
Crown  of  Cyme  shoulo  devolve  upon  one  of  his  de- 
scendants, than  upon  one  that  was  not  Demaratus^ 
the  Spartan  kinff,  who  had  been  unjustly  deposed  by 
his  subjects,  and  was  at  that  time  in  exile  at  the  court 
of  Persia,  secretly  suggested  to  Xerxes  another  argu- 
ment to  support  his  pretensions :  that  Artabaaanes 
was  indeed  ttie  eldest  son  of  Darius,  hut  he,  Xerxes, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  king ;  and  therefore,  Arta- 
bazanes being  bora  when  his  father  was  but  a  private 
person,  all  he  could  pretend  to,  on  account  of  his  se- 
niority, was  onlj  to  inherit  his  private  estate ;  but  that 
he,  Xerxes,  being  the  first-born  son  of  the  king,  had 
the  best  right  to  Succeed  to  the  crown.  He  &rther 
supported  this  argument  by  the  example  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  admitted  none  to  inherit  the  kingdom 
hot  those  children  that  were  bom  after  their  faOier's 
accession.  The  right  of  succession  was  accordingly 
determined  in  favour  of  Xerxes. 

JustinT  and  Plutarch  place  this  dispute  after  Dari- 
U8*8  decease.  They  both  take  notice  of  the  prudent 
conduct  of  these  two  brothers  in  a  point  of  so  taudk 
delicacy.  According  to  their  manner  of  relating  this 
fact,  Artabazanes  was  absent  when  the  kinrdied: 
and  Xerxes  immediately  assumed  all  the  mana,  ana 
exercised  all  the  functions,  of  the  sovereignty.  But 
upon  hii  brothers  return,  he  quitted  the  diadem  and 
tbe  tiara,  which  he  wore  in  such  a  manner  as  orily 
suited  the  king,  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  showed  bim 
all  imaginable  respect  ^  They  agreed  to  make  their 
uncle  Artabanes  the  arbitrator  ortheir  difierenc^and 
without  any  farther  appeal  to  acquiesce  in  his  oeci- 
sioo.s  All  the  while  tots  dispute  lasted,  the  two  br<^ 
there  showed  one  another  all  the  deraonstiations  of  a 
truly  fraternal  friendship,  by  keeping  up  a  continual 
intercourse  of  preaents  and  entertainments,  from 
whence  their  mutual  esteem  and  confidence  for  each 

m 

'  Herod.  Lvi.cS,  9. 

*  Justin.  1.  it  c  10.    Plot  de  fiat  asBore,  p.  488. 

*  AdeO  fratema  eoataotio  fait,  ut  nee  victor  iimiltaveril, 
nee  victus  doluerit;  ipeoque  litis  tempore  invioem  siunera 
miseriat ;  jueunda  qudqee  inlef  se  non  soltkm,  sed  crodula 
conviria  nabuerint;  judicium  qooque  ipeom  sino  arMtris, 
sine  oonvitio  foerit  Tantb  aioderatiti*  tum  fravtm  inter  se 
regna  maxima  dividebant|  qukm  bubc  exigoa  patrimoaia 


ga 


SI8T0RT  OP  THE 


bmihhaJ  attftart  Kaimmfkaon*  oo  both  akfai, 
•ad  .intiodaced  an  nnoooatrabod  cheeifulneai  ana 
•a  peiftct  aeounhr*  This  ia  a  spectacle^  aaya  Jiisdn, 
U/^hly  worthy  or  our  admiration  t  to  aee^  whilst  moat 
.hiothaiB  are  at  daggen-d  rawing  wifli  one  another 
about  a  small  patrimony,  with  wnat  moderation  and 
temper  both  waited  fiur  a  decision,  which  wastodisnose 
of  tne  grelitest  empire  then  in  the  universe,  when 
Artabanea  frave  juogment  in  favour  of  Xenes,  Arta- 
bsoanes  in  the  same  inetant  proettmted  hknaelf  before 
.  ttra,  acknowledged  himfor  bs  master,. ftnd  placed  him 
*  •upon  the  throne  with  hia  own  hand ;  br  which  pro- 
ceodine  be  showed  a  gireatness  of  soul  tndy  wd, 
«nd  infinitely  superior  lo  all  human  dignities.  This 
i<aady  acquiescence  ia  a  sentence  so  contiary  to  his  io- 
ierasts,  was  not  the  eflect  of  an  artlbl  policy,  that 
JuMws  how  to  dissemble  upon  occasion,  and  to  derive 
honour  to  itself  from  what  it  could  not  prevent :  no ; 
it  proceeded  from  a  real  respect  for  the  laws,  a  sincere 
•flection  for  his  brother,  and  an  indiflerence  for  that 
which  so  warmlv  inflames  the  ambition  of  mankind, 
•nd  ao  frequently  arms  the  nearest  relations  against 
each  other.  For  his  part,  during  his  whole  life,  he 
continued  firmly  attacked  to  the  mtsrests  of  Xenes, 
and  prosecuted  them  with  so  much  ardour  and  aeal, 
that  ne  lost  his  life  in  his  service  at  the  battle  of  SaU> 
nis. 

To  whatever  time  this  dispute  is  to  be  placed,!  it 
is  certain  that  Darius  could  not  carry  into  execution 
the  double  oxpedition  he  was  meditating  against 
Egypt  and  Greece,  and  that  he  was  prevented  by 
death  from  pursuing  that  project  He  had  reigned  thir- 
ty*six  years.  The  epitaph*  of  this  prince,  which  con- 
tains a  boast  that  he  could  drink  much  without  disor- 
dering his  reason,  proves  that  the  Persians  actually 
thou^  that  circumstance  for  their  glory.  We  shall 
aee  in  the  sequel,  that  Cyrus  the  Younger  ascribes 
this  quality  to  himself,  as  a  perfection  tmi  rendered 
him  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than  bis  elder  brother. 
Who  in  these  times  would  think  of  annexing  this 
inerit  to  the  qualifications  of  a  good  prince  ? 

Darius  had  many  excellent  qualities,  but  they  were 
attended  with  great  failings:  and  the  kingdom  felt 
the  eflects  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  f^r  such  is 
the  condition  of  princes,*  that  they  never  act  nor  live 
for  themselves  alone.  Whatever  they  do,  either  as  to 
good  or  evil,  they  do  it  for  their  people ;  and  the  in- 
lerestB  of  the  one  and  the  other  are  inseparable.  Dar- 
rius  had  a  great  fund  of  sentleness,  equity,  clemency, 
and  kindness  for  his  people :  he  loved  justice,  and  re- 
spected the  laws :  he  esteemed  merit,  and  was  car»> 
ful  to  reward  it :  he  was  not  jealous  of  his  rank  or 
authority,  so  as  to  exact  a  forced  homage^  or  to  ren- 
der himaelf  inaccessible ;  and^  notwithstanding  his 
own  great  experience  and  abilities  m  public  aflairs, 
he  would  hearken  to  the  advice  of  others,  and  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  counselB.  It  is  of  him  the  Holy 
Scripture*  speaks,  where  it  saya,  that  he  did  nothing 
without  consulting  the  wise  men  of  his  court  He  was 
not  afiraid  of  expoiine  his  person  in  battle,  and  was 
always  cool  even  in  the  heat  of  action :  he  said  of  him- 
self,5  that  the  most  imminent  and  urgent  danger  served 
•nly  to  increase  his  courage  and  his  prudence.  In  a 
wiwd,  there  have  been  few  princes  more  expert  than 
he  in  the  art  of  governing  or  mora  experienced  in  the 
business  of  war.  Nor  was  the  glory  of  being  a  con- 
queror, if  indeed  it  be  glory,  wanting  to  his  character. 
For  he  not  only  restored  and  entirely  confirmed  the 
ampire  of  Cyrus,  which  had  been  very  much  shaken 
by  the  ill  conduct  of  Cambyses  and  the  Magjun  im- 
poator  ;  but  he  likewise  added  many  great  and  rich 

Srovinces  to  it,  and  particularly  India,  Thrace,  Mace- 
onia,  and  the  isles  contiguous  to  the  coast  of  Ionia. 

'  Herod.  L  vi.  c.  4. 

*  'HdvM(iiiyv  c«2  olww  ftlmv  «»Xdy,  tat  jrtiBrmf  fipuif 
jmXSf.    Athen.  L  x.  p.  49i. 

*  lu  nati  estis,  ot  bona  malaque  vastrs  ad  mm.  perti- 
assat    TiMaL  I  iv.  a  6. 

«  Estb.  I  1$.  •  Flut  in  Apoph.  p^  17& 


Bat  atfrntftiaes  Uiaie  foc»d  qoiUtMi  ofhianvewiy 
to  the  failings  of  a  qmte  oppoaiis  natose.  Do  we  see 
any  thing  Uke  Dariua*a  usual  gentleness  and  good  na- 
ture in  his  treatment  of  that  unfortimate  father,  who 
desired  the  favour  of  him  to  leave  him  one  of  his  three 
sons  at  home,  while  the  other  two  followed  the  kii\g 
m  hia  expedition?  Was  there  ever  an  oecasion 
wherein  he  had  more  need  of  oounael,  than  when  he 
formed  the  desigifof  making  war  upon  theSc^thianaT 
And  oould  any  one  give  more  pnident  advice  than 
what  his  brother  gave  him  upon  that  occasion  ?  But 
he  would  not  follow  it  Does  there  appear  in  that 
whole  expedition  any  mark  of  wisdom  or  prudence  7 
What  do  we  see  in  ail  that  afliur,  but  a  prince  intox^ 
cated  with  his  greatness,  who  fancied  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  that  can  resist  him ;  and  whose  weak  am- 
bition to  signalise  himself  by  an  extraonhnaiy  oon- 
quest,  had  stifled  all  the  good  sense,  iudgment,  and 
even  military  knowledge,  ne  formerly  displayed  7 

What  constitutea  the  solid  glory  of  Darius's  reiga 
ia,  his  being  chosen  by  God  himself^  as  Cyrus  had 
been  before,  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  mercies  U^ 
wards  his  people,  the  declared  protector  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  the  restorer  ef  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
reader  may  see  this  part  of  history  in  the  book  of  Ein, 
and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophiels  Hagg^  and  Ze- 
cbaiiah. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  HiarORT  OP  XXnXES,  CONNBCTXD   WITK 

TBB  ORXXXa. 


or 


Xerxes's  reign  lasted  but  twelve  years,  but  it 
abounds  with  great  events. 

SECTION  I.-«XtRXE8,  APTIR  BAVINO  RcmrcED 
BGTPT,  HAKXS  PRtPAEATIOlCS  POR  CARRTWO  TBB 
WAR  INTO  ORBBCB.  BB  BOLDS  A  COUMCO..  TBB 
PRODBBT  SPBBCH  0#  ARTABAKRS.  WAR  IS  RB80LT- 
BO  UPON. 


having  ascended  the 
throne,*  employed  the  first  year  of  A.  M.  3519. 
his  reign  in  carrving  on  the  pre^ra-  Ant  J.  C.  485. 
tions  Mgun  by  his  lather,  for  the  re- 
duction of  Efljpt  He  also  confirmed  to  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  alTtbe  privileges  granted  them  bv  his  father, 
and  particularly  that  which  assigned  to  them  the  tri- 
bute of  Saroana,  for  the  supplying  them  with  victims 
for  the  service  of  the  temple  of  God. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign?  he 
marched  against  the  Egyptians,  and  A.  M.  35S0. 
having  defeated  and  subdued  those  Ant  J.  C.  484. 
rebels,  he  made  the  yoke  of  their  sub- 
jection more  heavy ;  then  giving  the  government  of 
that  province  to  his  brother  Achemenes,  he  letumed 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  to  Susa. 

Herodotus,>  the  fsroous  historian,  was  bom  this 
same  year  at  Halicamassus  in  Caria.  For  he  waa 
fifty-three  yean  old  when  the  Peloponneaian  war  first 
began. 

Xeixes,*  pufl*ed  up  with  his  succssa 
against  the  Egyptians,  determined  to        A.  M.  3581. 
make  war  agamst  the  Grecians.   (He    AntJ.C.483i. 
did  not  intend,io  he  said,  to  have  the 
figs  of  Attica,  which  were  very  excdlent,  bought  for 
bun  any  longer,  because  be  would  eat  no  mora  of 
them  till  he  was  master  of  the  country.)    But  before 
he  engaged  in  an  enterpriae  of  that  importance,  he 
thou^t  proper  to  assemble  his  council,  and  take  the 
advice  or  all  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  persons  of 
his  court    He  laid  before  them  the  design  ne  had  of 
making  war  againat  Greece,  and  acquamted  them 
with  his  motives ;  which  were,  the  desire  of  imitating 

*  Herod.  1.  vil  c.  5.  Joseph.  Antiq.  L  xi.  c  5. 

^  Herod.  I  viL  c  7.        •  Aul.  QeL  L  xv.  c.  S& 

*  Herod.  I.  viL  c  8-18.    ^^  Plut  in  Apoph.  p.  119. 
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ttonMml^  of  hb  pnd0tiM»n^  who  iMd  all  of  tlMiti 
Ma^Med'tMr  nanet  ud  rcigiM  by  noble  entof- 
pritaf ;  the  oblig«tio»  be  was  under  to  revenge  the  i»- 
toleiice  of  the  Atbetiiane,  who  had  pretum«l  to  fall 
upon  SanHsi  and  reduce  it  to  aabei  ^  the  neceantT  he 
WIS  under  to  avenge  the  disgrace  hie  eountry  bae  le- 
eeived  at  the  battle  of  Marauion ;  and  the  prospect  of 
the  great  advantagei  that  might  be  leapea  from  this 
war,  which  woola  be  attended  with  the  conoaeit  of 
Eorope,  the  moit  rich  and  fertile  country  in  the  uni- 
yine.    He  added  farther,  that  this  war  had  been  re- 
solved on  by  hie  father  Darioi,  and  consequently  that 
he  only  followed  and  executed  his  intentions ;  he  eon- 
eluded  with  promising  ample  rewards  to  tboee  who 
should  distinguish  themselves  by  their  valour  in  the 
expedition. 

Mardonius,  the  same  person  who  had  been  so  un- 
euceeeafol  in  Dariu^s  reign,  grown  neither  wiser  nor 
less  ambitionB  by  his  ill  success,  and  extrsmely  anxious 
to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army,  was  the  first  who 
gave  bis  opinion.  He  began  by  extolling  Xerxes 
above  all  the  kings  that  had  gone  before  or  should 
succeed  him.  He  endeavoured  to  show  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  avenging  the  dishonour  done  to  the 
Persian  name :  he  tUsparaeed  the  Grecians,  and  re- 
presented them  as  a  cowarwy,  timorous  people,  witb- 
ont  coura^  without  forces,  or  experience  in  war.  For 
a  proof  of  what  he  said,  he  mentioned  his  own  con- 
quest of  Macedonia,  which  he  exaggerated  in  a  very 
Tain  and  ostentatious  manner,  as  iftfaat  people  bad 
submitted  to  him  without  any  resistance.  He  presum- 
ed even  to  affirm,  that  not  any  of  the  Grecian  nations 
would  venture  to  come  out  amnst  Xerxes,  who  would 
march  with  all  the  forces  of  Asia ;  and  that  if  they  had 
the  temerity  .to  preeent  themselves  before  him,  they 
would  learn  to  tneir  cost,>that  the  Persians  were  the 
bravest  and  most  warlike  nation  in  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  council,  perceiving  that  this  flattering 
discourse  was  extremely  ameable  to  the  kins,  were 
.afrak)  to  contradict  it,  and  aR  kept  sflence.  This  was 
-almost  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  Xerxes>s  man- 
ner of  proceeding.  A  wise  prince,  when  he  proposes 
an  tAv  in  council,  and  really  desires  that  every  one 
ehoold  speak  his  true  sentiments,  is  extremely  careful 
to  conceal  his  own  opinion,  that  he  may  pat  no  con- 
etraint  upon  that  <lf  others,  but  leave  them  entirely  at 
liberty.  Xerxes,  on  the  contrary,  bad  openly  dis- 
covered his  own  inclination,  or  rather  resolution,  to 
undertake  the  war.  When  a  prince  acts  in  this 'man- 
ner, he  will  always  find  -artful  flatterers,  who,  being 
ea«er  to  insinuate  themselves  into  favour  and  to  please, 
-and  ever  ready  to  comply  with  his  inclinations,  will 
not  fiiil  to  second  his  opmion  with  specious  and  plausi- 
ble reasons ;  whilst  those  that  would  be  capable  of 
flving  good  counsel  are  restrained  by  fear ;  there  be- 
mg  very  few  courtiers  who  love  their  prince  well 
eaoogfa,  and  have  sufficient  courage  to  venture  to  dis- 
please him  by  disputbg  what  they  know  to  be  his 
taste  or  opinion. 

The  excessive  praises  pven  by  Mardonius  to 
Xerzee,  which  is  the  usual  language  ef  flatterers, 
•oa^t  to  have  made  the  king  distniA  him,  and  appre- 
liend,  that  under  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  his  glor]^, 
that  nobleman  endeavoured  to  dbak  his  own  ambi- 
tiooy  and  die  ^lent  desire  he  had  to  command  the 
army.  But  theee  sweet  and  flattering  words,  which 
^ide  like  a  serpent  under  flowers,  are  so  far  from 
mspleasin^  princes,  that  they  captivate  and  charm 
them.  They  do  net  consider  that  men  flatter  and 
praise  them,  because  they  believe  them  weak  and 
'vain  enough  to  sufl^  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
^nmnieadadooa  that  bear  nofroportioQ  to  their  ment 
and  actions. 

This  behaviour  of  the  Icing  made  the  whole  council 
mute.  In  this  general  silence,  Artabanes,  tbe  king'a 
tinde,  a  prince  very  venerable  for  his  a^  and  pru- 
dence bad  the  courage  to  make  the  following  speech : 
''Permit  me,  great  pnnce,''  says  he,  addressing  niroself 
to  Xeoeiy  ''•to  dmer  my  sentiments  to  you  op  this 


ooneioB  wilk  a  libsf^  euHablft  to  oqr  afe«n3  layotir 
interest.  When  Danus  your  &tfaer,  and  my  bnwier, 
first  thought  of  making  war  against  the  ScytfaiaiM,  I 
used  all  my  endeavours  to  divert  him  from  it  1  need 
not  tell  you  what  the  enterprise  cost,  or  what  was  the 
success  of  it.  The  people  you  are  going  to  attack 
are  infinitely  more  fonnidable  than  ^  Scythians. 
The  Grecians  are  esteemed  the  very  best  troops  in 
the  world,  either  by  land  or  sea.  If  the  Athenians 
alone  were  able  to  defeat  tbe  numerous  army  oon^ 
mended  by  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  what  ought  we  to 
expect  from  all  the  states  of  Greece  united  together? 
You  design  to  pass  from  Asia  into  Europe,  by  laying 
a  bridge  over  tne  sea.  And  what  will  become  of  us^ 
if  tlie  AtheniaiM,  proving  victorious,  should  advance 
to  this  bridge  with  their  fleet,  and  break  it  down?  I 
still  trembb  when  I  consider,  that  in  the  Scytbian 
expedition,  the  life  of  the  king,  your  father,  and  the 
safety  of  all  his  army,  were  reduced  to  depend  upon 
the  fidelity  of  one  single  man ;  and  that  if  Hystiteus 
tbe  Milesian  had,  in  compliance  with  the  ursent  bvs^ 
geetions  made  to  him,  consented  to  break  oown  tne 
bnd^  which  had  been  laid  over  the  Danube,  the 
Persian  empire  had  been  entirely  ruined.  Do  not 
eapose  yourself,  sir.  te  the  like  danger,  especially 
eince  you  are  not  obliged  to  do  it  Take  time  at  least 
to  reflect  upon  it  When  we  have  maturely  delibe- 
rated upon  an  aflair,  whatever  happens  to  be  the  suc- 
cess of  it,  we  have  no  blame  to  impute  to  ourselves. 
Precipitation  besides  its  j>eing  imprudent,  is  almost 
always  unfortunate,  and  attended  with  fiital  conso- 
quencea.  Above  all,  do  not  suflbr  yourself,  great 
prince,  to  be  dazsded  with  the  vain  splendour  of  imi^ 
ginary  glory,  or  with  the  pompous  appearance  of  your 
troops.  Toe  highest  and  most  lofty  trees  have  the 
most  reason  to  dread  the  thunder.  As  God  alone  is 
truly  great,  he  is  an  enemy  to  pride,i  and  takes  plea- 
sure in  bumbling  every  thing  that  exalteth  itself:  and 
very  often  the  most  numerous  armies  fly  before  a 
handful  of  men,  because  be  inspires  the  one  with 
courage,  and  scatters  terror  among  the  others." 

Artabanes,  after  having  spoken  thus  to  the  king, 
turned  himself  towards  Mardonius,  and  reproached 
him  with  bis  want  of  sincerity  or  judgment,  m  giving 
the  king  a  notion  of  the  Grecians  so  directly  •contraiy 
to  truth ;  and  showed  how  extremely  he  was  to  blame 
for  desiring  rashly  to  engage  the  nation  in  a  war, 
which  nothing  but  his  own  views  of  interest  and 
ambition  could  tempt  him  to  adrise.  **  If  a  war  be 
resolved  upbn,"  added  he,  '*  let  the  kin?,  whose  life 
is  dear  to  us  all,  remain  in  Persia ;  and  do  you,  since 
you  so  ardently  desire  it,  march  at  the  head  of  the 
most  numerous  army  that  can  be  assembled.  In  tbe 
mean  time,  let  your  children  and  mine  be  given  up  as 
a  pledge,  to  answer  for  the  success  of  the  war.  if 
the  issue  of  it  be  favourable,  I  consent  that  mine  be 
put  to  death  :*  but  if  it  prove  otherwise,  as  I  well  fore- 
see it  will,  then  i  desire  that  your  children,  and  yon 
yourself,  on  your  return^  may  be  treated  in  such  a 
manner  as  you  deserve,  for  the  rash  counsel  you  haf  e 
given  your  master." 

Xerxee,  who  was  not  aoenstomed  to  have  Us  sen- 
timents contradicted  in  this  manner,  fell  into  a  lage. 
''Thank  the  gods,"  says  he  to  Artabanes,  *'that  yea 
are  my  fath^s  brother:  were  it  not  for  that,  yop 
should  this  moment  suner  the  iust  reward  of  ^rour 
audacious  behaviour.  But  I  will  punish  you  fat  it  m 
another  manner,  by  leaving  you  here  among  the 
women,  whom  vou  too  much  resemble  in  your  cowar- 
dice and  fear«  whilst  I  march  at  the  head  of  my  troopSf 
where  my  dol^  and  glory  call  me." 

Artabanes  had  expressed  his  sentiments  in  vieiy 
respectful  and  moderate  terms:  Xerxes  nevertheless 
wan  extremely  offended.     It  is  the  misfortune  of 

_^_    - ^-— - 

la  ^wfuv  Sk\9v  /Uy*  o  SUtt  4  it^^rif. 
>  ^  Why  sbouM  tbe  cbildreo  be  punighed  for  their  fatbsrfs 

faults? 
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imeei,^  flpoflad  by  iUtteiy,  to  look  i^on  •voy  thmg 
M  dry  and  auirtere,  that  is  nncere  and  ingenuoua,  and 
to  ro^tfd  all  oonnsel  delivered  with  a  generous  and  dia- 
intereeted  freedom,  as  a  seditioua  preeumpUon.  They 
do  not  consider  that  even  a  ^ood  man  never  dares  to 
tell  them  all  be  thinks,  nor  discover  the  whole  troth, 
especially  in  tbini^s  Ihat  may  be  disagreeable  to  them ; 
and  that  what  they  stand  most  in  need  of,  is  a  sincere 
and  faithful  Crieod  that  will  conceal  nothing  from  them. 
A  prince  ought  to  think  himself  very  happy,  if  in  his 
whole  reign  be  finds  but  one  man  biom  with  that  de- 
gree  of  generosity  and  who  certainly  ousht  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  the  state,  as 
he  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  admitted,  both  the 
most  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  rare 
instrument  of  governments 

Xerxes  himself  acknowledged  this  upon  the  occa- 
sion we  are  speaking  of.  When  the  first  emotions  of 
bis  anger  were  over,  and  he  had  time  to  reflect  on 
bis  pillow  upon  the  different  counsels  that  had  been 
given  him,  he  confessed  he  had  been  to  blame  to 
give  his  uncle  such  harsh  language,  and  was  not 
ashaoied  to  confess  his  fault  the  next  day  in  open 
couneil ;  ingenuously  owning,  that  the  heat  of  youth, 
and  his  want  of  experience)  oad  made  him  negligent 
in  paying  the  regard  due  to  a  prince  so  worthy  of 
respect  as  Artabanes,  both  for  his  age  and  wisdom ; 
and  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  come 
over  to  his  opinion,  notwithstanding  a  dream  he  had 
had  in  the  night,  wherein  a  phantom  had  appeared  to 
him,  and  warmly  exhorted  bim  to  undertake  that  war. 
All  who  composed  the  council  were  delighted  to 
bear  the  king  speak  in  this  manner ;  and  to  testify 
their  ioy,  they  fell  prostrate  before  him,  striving  who 
ahould  most  extol  the  glory  of  such  a  proceeding : 
nor  could  their  praises  on  such  an  occasion  be  at  all 
iiuspected.  For  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  discern,' 
whether  the  praises  e:iven  to  princes  proceed  from  the 
heart,  and  are  founded  upon  truth,  or  whether  they 
drop  from  the  lips  only  as  an  efiect  of  mere  flattery 
and  deceit  That  sincere  and  humiliating  acknow- 
ledment  made  by  the  king,  far  from  appearing  a 
weakness  in  bim,was  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  enort 
of  a  great  soul,  which  rises  above  its  faults,  in  bravely 
confessing  them,  by  way  of  reparation  and  atonement. 
They  admired  the  nobleness  of  this  procedure  the 
more,  as  they  knew  that  princes  educated  like  Xerxes, 
in  a  vain  haughtiness  and  false  glory,  are  never  dis- 
posed to  own  themselves  in  the  wrong,  and  generally 
make  use  of  their  authoritv  to  justify,  with  pride  and 
obstinacy,  whatever  faults  tney  have  committed 
throudi  Ignorance  or  imprudence.  We  may  venture, 
I  think,  to  sajTt  ^^  >t  is  more  glorious  to  nse  in  this 
manner,  than  it  would  be  never  to  have  fallen.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  greater,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  rare  and  uncommon,  than  to  see  a  mighty  and 
powerful  prince,  and  that  m  the  time  of  his  greatest 
prosperity,  acknowledge  his  faults,  when  he  happens 
to  commit  any,  without  seeking  pretexts  or  excuses  to 
cover  them;  pav  homage  to  truth,  even  when  it  is 
ag^ainst  him  ana  condemns  him;  and  leave  other 
.princes,  who  have  a  false  delicacy  concerning  their 
grandeur,  the  shame  of  always  abounding  with  errors 
and  defects,  and  of  never  owning  that  they  have  any. 

The  i^ht  following,  the  same  phantom,  if  we  may 
believe  Herodotus,  appeared  again  to  the  king,  and 
lepoated  the  same  solicitations,  with  new  menaces 
and  threatenings.  Xerxeft  communicated  what  pass- 
ed to^  his  uncle;  and,  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
this  vision  proceraed  from  the  gods  or  not,  entreated 
him  earnestly  to  put  on  the  royal  robes,  to  ascend  the 
■    »■    '■'      ■■■■■I  I 

>  Ita  Sarmatk  firiiicipiDa  asribua,  at  aspera  qae  utilia, 
B6G  qoG^iism  tad  jocundum.et  laBtnm  aocipiant— Tacit 
^if(.  1.  ill.  c.  ^. 

'  Nullum  majiis  bom  impeni  iostrumentam  quftm  bonus 
■Hiteos:   ^IMt.  Mm.  I.  iv.  c.  T. 

*  Nee  occiiltum  est  quando  ek  veritate,  quando  adum- 
.iratftbstitil,6ctairaperatoruaoelebratttur.  TaAAnnal. 
•  iv,  c.  SI. 


thrana»  and  aflenrtida  to  tak^  bis  pboe  in  bis  b«dte 
the  nigfat  Artabanes  hereopon  dMOonased  ywy  aefr- 
sibly  and  rationally  with  the  king  upon  the  vanity  of 
dreams ;  and  then  coming  to  what  personally  regard- 
ed him,  '*  I  look  open  it,*'4  says  he,  "  almost  eqnalij 
oonunendable  to  thmk  well  one's  self,  and  to  hearfcea 
with  docility  to  the  good  coonaels  of  others.  You 
have  both  these  ouauties,  great  prince ;  and  if  yo« 
follow  the  natural  oent  of  your  own  temper,  it  would 
lead  you  solely  to  sentiments  of  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion. You  never  take  any  violent  measures  or  reso- 
lutions, but  when  the  arts  of  evil  counsellors  urge 
you  into  them,  or  the  poison  oi  flattery  misleads  you  : 
m  the  same  manner  as  the  ocean,  of  itself  calm  and 
serene,  is  never  disturbed  but  by  the  extraneous 
impulse  of  other  bodies.  What  afilicted  me  in  the 
answer  you  made  me  the  other  day,  when  i  delivered 
iny  sentiments  freely  in  council,  was  not  the  personal 
anront  to  me,  but  the  injury  you  did  yourself,  by 
making  so  wrong  a  choice  between  the  difllerent 
counsels  that  were  ofibred ;  rejecting  that  which  led 
you  to  sentiments  of  moderation  and  equity ;  and 
embracing  the  other,  which,  on  the  contrary,  tended 
only  to  nourish  pride,  and  to  inflame  ambition." 

Artabanes,  through  complaisance,  passed  the  night 
in  the  king's  bed,  and  had  the  same  vision  which 
Xerxes  bad  before ;  that  is,  in  his  sleep  he  saw  a  man, 
who  severely  reproached  him,  and  threatened  him 
with  the  greatest  misfortunes,  if  he  continued  to  op- 
pose the  king's  intentions.  This  so  much  afiecled 
nim,  that  he  came  over  to  the  king's  first  opinion,  be- 
lieving that  there  was  something  divine  in  these  re- 
peated visions ;  and  the  war  against  the  Grecians  was 
resolved  upon.  These  circumstances  I  relate  here  as 
I  find  them  in  Herodotus. 

Xerxes  in  the  sequel  did  but  ill  support  this  cfa*- 
mcter  of  moderation.  We  shall  find  in  nim  only  tran- 
sient rays  of  wisdom  and  reason,  whicb  shine  forth 
but  for  a  moment,  and  then  give  way  to  the  moet 
culpable  and  extravagant  excesses.  We  may  judM 
however,  even  from  thence,  that  he  had  very  good 
natural  parts  and  inclinations.  But  the  most  ezeel- 
lent  qualities  are  soon  spoiled  and  corrupted  by  the 
poison  of  flattery,  and  the  possession  of  aosolnte  «ad 
unlimited  power :  Vi  dominMmU  eommUus,B 

It  it  a  fine  sentiment  in  a  minister  of  state,  to  be 
less  affected  with  an  aflfront  to  himself,  than  with  the 
wrong  done  liis  master  by  giving  him  evil  and  pemi- 
cioos  coonseL 

Mardonios's  counsel  was  pemicioas ;  because,  as 
Artabanes  observes,  it  tended  only  to  nourish  and  in- 
crease that  spirit  of  haughtiness  and  violence  in  the 
prince,  which  was  but  too  prevalent  in  him  already, 
ifiSpcv  ai(«tfffv(  ,•  and<  because  it  disposed  and  acens- 
tomed  his  mind  still  to  carrjr  his  views  and  deeiiee 
beyond  bis  present  fortune,  still  to  be  aiming  at  some- 
thing  farther,  and  to  set  no  bounds  to  bis  ambition. 
ThisT  is  the  predominant  passion  of  those  men  whom 
we  usually  call  conquerors,  and  whom,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  might  call 
with  great  propriety  rMert  of  MtumtJi  If  you  ooo- 
sider  aud  examine  the  whole  race  of  Persian  kings, 

*  This  thought  is  in  Hesiod.  Optra  0t  dim,  v.  19S.  Gic 
pro  Cluent  n.  84.  et  Tit.  Liv.  L  xxii.  n.  19.  fi^p*  tg0  m- 
dtm,  fliifttet,  cum  priiman  tarn  wvm,  fia  ipte  oouuieC  qmd 
m  rem  Af;  teeunOwn  eum^  qui  bene  vuneiOi  obeHai:  qui 
nee  tpae  eoiuv^ere,  nee  aUm  parere  teial,  eum  extremx  in^mdi 
etM. 

•  Tacit. 

*  '11;  icajcdv  cfir  StidvKUv  ri^  ^x^  r\t&v  re  S^/u$a*  attt 
^ttv  Tt9  iraphvrot, 

^  Nse  hoc  Alexandri  tantttm  vitium  fuit,  qnem  per  tiben 
Herculis^ue  vesti^a  felix  temeritat  egit;  aed  omnhffl^qwMi 
fi>rtuiia  nrritaTil  nnplenda  Totum  regm  Peraiei  stewma 
percense ;  quern  inyenies,  cui  modum  imperii  aatietas  fec»» 
rit  ?  ^ui  noA  vitam  in  aUqu&  ulteridt  procedendi  cogitationa 
finierit  ?  Nee  id  miruni  est  Quicquid  ciipiditati  coutigit. 
penitus  hauritur  et  conditur :  nee  interest  quantum  eo,  qooa 
mexplebile  est,  congeras.  Stntc.  I.  vii.  de  teatf.  c.  S. 

•  Jer.  iv.  7. 
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MjffSmieea,  wUl  yon  find  Any  one  of  them  that  ever 
striped  has  career  of  faur  owo  aeeord ;  that  was  ever 
ntiined  with  hie  past  eonqaeets ;  or  that  was  not 
hmmg  some  new  project  or  enterprise,  when  death 
sorprimd  htm?  Nor  ooght  we  to  be  astonished  at 
saoi  a  disposition,  adds  the  same  anth^ ;  for  ambi- 
tion is  a  golf  and  a  bottomless  abyss,  wherein  every 
thing  is  lost  that  is  thrown  in,  and  where,  though  vou 
were  to  heap  province  upon  province,  and  kingdom 
npon  kingdom,  yon  would  never  be  able  to  fill  up  the 
mighty  void. 

SECTION  II. — XERXES  BEGINS  HIS  MARCH,  AND 
PASSBS  FROM  ASIA  INTO  RDROPK,  BT  CROSSING  TBB 
STRAITS  OP  THE  HELLESPONT  UPON  A  BfUDOE  OF 
BOATS. 

The  war  betn^  resolved  upon, 
A.  M.  3523.  Xerxee,  that  he  might  omit  nothing 
Ant.  J.  C.  481.  which  could  contribute  to  the  success 
of  his  undertaking,  entered  into  a 
oonfedeiacy  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  at  that 
time  the  most  potent  people  of  the  West,  and  made 
an  agreement  with  them,  that  whilst  the  Persian  forces 
ahoold  attack  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  should  fidl 
upon  the  Qredan  colonies  that  were  settled  in  Sicily 
and  Italy,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  other  Grecians.  The  Carthaginians  made 
Anujcar  their  general,  who  did  not  content  himself 
with  raising  as  many  troops  as  he  could  in  Africa,  hot 
with  the  money  that  Xerxes  had  sent  him,  engaged  a 
IP'eat  number  of  soldiers  out  of  Spain,  Gkul,  and  Italy, 
in  his  service ;  so  that  be  collected  an  army  of  300,000 
men,  and  a  pro^rtionate  number  of  ships,  in  oxder  to 
execute  the  pro/ects  and  stipulations  of  the  league. 

Thus  Xerxes,  agreeably  to  the  prophet  Daniel's! 
prediction,  h&omg  mrmtgh  Mm  great  flower  and  ki$  great 
fiohoM  stirred  vp  all  the  nations  of  the  then  known 
world  agamH  tie  retdm  of  Greece,  that  is  to  say,  of  all 
the  west  under  the  command  of  Armkar,  and  of  all 
the  east  under  his  own  banner,  set  out  from  Sasa^s 
in  order  to  enter  upon  this  war,  in  the  fifth  year  of  ins 
rei^,  which  was  the  tenth  alter  the  batde  of  Mara- 
thon, and  marched  towards  Saidis,  the  place  of  pen- 
dezvous  for  the  whole  armv,  whilst  the  fieet  advanced 
along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Muior  towards  ihe  Hellea- 
pont. 

Xerxess  had  given  orders  to  have  a  pamse  out 
throagh  mount  Athos.  This  is  a  mountain  in  Mace- 
donia, a  province  of  Turkejr  in  Europe,  which  extends 
a  great  way  into  the  Archipelago,  m  the  form  of  a 
peninsula.  It  is  joined  to  the  land  only  by  an  isthmus 
of  about  half  a  league  over.  We  have  already  taken 
notice,  that  the  sea  in  this  place  was  very  tempestu- 
ous, and  occasioned  frequent  shipwrecks.  Xerxes 
■lade  this  his  pretext  for  the  orders  he  gave  for  cutting 
throagh  the  mountain 'c  but  the  true  reason  was  the 
vanity  of  sisnaliaing  himself  by  an  extraordinary  en- 
terprise, and  by  doing  a  thing  that  was  extremely 
difficult ;  as  Tacitus  says  of  Nero:  Erat  inereHbUkan 
aupHor,  Accordingly  Herodotus  observes,  that  this 
undertaking  was  more  vain-glorious  than  usefiil,  smoe 
he  mts^t  with  less  trouble  and  expense  have  bad  bis 
vessels  carried  over  the  isthmus,  as  was  the  practice 
in  those  days.  The  passage  he  caused  to  be  cut 
throagh  the  mountain  was  broad  enoo^  to  let  two 
galleys  with  three  banks  of  oan  each  pass  through  it 
abreast  This  prince,-*  who  was  extravagant  enough 
to  believe,  that  all  nature  and  the  very  elements,  were 
under  his  ooramand,  in  consec[nenee  of  that  opinion, 
wrote  a  letter  to  mount  Athos  m  the  following  terms : 
**  Athoe,thoo  proud  and  aspiring  mountain,  tmitliftest 
up  ^y  head  unto  the  heavens,  I  advise  thee  not  to  be 
so  andacioue  as  to  pot  rocks  and  stones,  which  cannot 
be  cut,  'in  the  way  of  my^  workmen,  if  thou  eivest 
them  that  opposition,  I  will  cut  thee  entirely  down, 


^  Dan.  11.2, 

*Hflrod.l.vn.c.96. 


Plot,  de  ixft  cohib.|».  456., 


'Ifaid.c21.24. 


and  throw  fhe^  headlong  Into  the  sea."  At  the  tame 
time*  he  ordered  his  labourers  to  be  scourged,  in  order 
to  make  them  carry  on  the  work  the  faster. 

A  travelleie  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis  the 
First,  and  who  wrote  a  book  in  Latin  concerning  the 
singular  and  remarkable  things  he  had  seen  in  his 
tmvels,  doubts  the  truth  of  this  fact ;  and  takes  notice, 
that  as  he  passed  near  mount  Athos,  he  could  perceive 
no  traces  of  the  work  we  have  been  speaking  of. 

Xerxes,*  as  we  have  already  related,  advanced  to- 
wards Sardis.  Having  left  Uappadoda,  and  passed 
the  river  Halys,  he  came  to  Celfene,^  a  city  ofPhryw 

S'a,  near  which  is  the  source  of  the  Maeander.  Py^ 
ius,  a  Lydian,  had  his  residence  in  this  city,  and 
next  to  Xerxes  was  the  most  opulent  prince  oi  those 
times.  He  entertained  Xerxes  and  his  whole  army 
with  an  incredible  magnificence,  and  made  him  aa 
offer  of  all  his  wealth  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  his  expedition.  Xerxes  surprised  and  charmed  at 
so  generous  an  ofier,  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  to 
what  sum  his  riches  amounted.  Pythius  made  an- 
swer, that  with  the  design  of  offering  them  to  his 
service,  he  had  taken  an  exact  account  of  them,  and 
that  the  silver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  2000  talentsi 
(which  make  6,000,000  French  money ;)  and  the  gold 
to  4,000,000  of  Daricksjio  wanting  7000  (that  is  to  say, 
to  40,000,000  of  livres,  vranttng  70,000,  reckoning  ten 
livres  French  money  to  the  darick.)  All  this  money 
he  offered  him,  telling  him,  that  his  revenues  were 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  househok).  Xerxes 
made  him  very  hearty  acknowledgments,  entered  into 
a  particular  friendship  with  him,  and  that  he  mivbt 
not  be  outdone  in  generosity,  instead  of  acceptingiiis 
offers,  obliged  him  to  accept  as  a  present  the  7000 
daricks,  which  were  wanting  to  make  'up  liis  gold  a 
round  sum  of  4,000,000. 

Af^r  such  a  conduct  as  this,  who  would  not  think 
that  Pythius'sii  peculiar  characteristic  and  particular 
virtue  had  been  generosity,  and  a  noble  contempt  of 
riches?  And  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  penurious 
princes  in  the  world ;  and  who,  *beiides  his  sordid 
avarice  with  regard  to  himself,  was  extremely  cruel 
and  inhuman  to  his  subjects,  whom  he 'kept  con» 
tinually  employed  in  hard  and  fvoidess  labour,  a)- 
Irays  oicrving  in  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  he 
had  in  tns  territories.  When  he  was  absent  from 
home,  his  subjects  went  with  -tears  in  their  eyes  to 
the  fMincess  his  wife,  laid  their  complaints  before  her, 
and  implored  her  assistance.  Commiserating  their 
condition,  she  made^se  of  a  very  extraordinary  method 
to  work  upon  her  husband,  and  to  give  him  a  clear 
notion  ana  a  -palpable  demonstration  of  the  folly  and 
injustice  of  his  conduct.  On  hie  retufn  home,  she 
ordered  an  entertainment  to  be  prepared  for  him,  very 
magnificent  in  appearance,  hot  what  in  reality  was  no 
entertainment  All  the  courses  and  services  were  of 
gold  and  silver ;  and  the  prince,  in  the  midst  of  all 
meee  rich  dishes  and  splendid  rarities,  could  not  satis- 
fy bis  'hunger.  He  easily  divined  the  meaning  of  this 
enigma,  and  began  to  consider,  that  the  eno  of  gold 
and  silver  was  not  merely  to  be  looked  upon,  but  to 
be  employed  and  made  use  of^  imd  that  to  neglect 

'  Plut.  de  aaim.  (ranq.  p.  470. 

*  BflUon.  ringul.  rer.  obsenr.  p.  78. 
^  Herod.  I  m  c  86,  29. 

*  This  city,  agreeably  to  the  text  was  iituated  in  Phry- 
gia  Major  on  the  road  from  Susa  to  Sardifl.  It  is  now  m 
ruins,  andf  modem  geographers  are  mudi  divided  in  opi- 
luon  respecting  its  ancient  site.  It  was  a  city  of  great  note 
in  the  days  of  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  kings,  and  during 
the  time  of  the  Persian  em|Mre :  it  is  also  noted  in  the 
march  of  tfie  younmr  Cyrus,  and  a  de8cri|>tiR»  of  its  site 
has  been  given  by  J^enof^on  in  the  Anabaaia  Here  was 
the  grand  rendezvous  of  the  army  of  the  prince,  who  stayed 
here  no  leas  than  SO  daya,  and  was  joined  here  by  Clear- 
dins  and  9700  Ghreeks. 

*  About  265,000/.  sterling. 


>*  About  1,700.000;.  sterling: 

**  Plutarch  calls  ham  Pythis.  Pint  de 
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u  he  Itad  dona,  ths  bviiiian  of  Uuihaiidf  y  and  the 

tilling  of  land,  bj  employing  all  faia  people  in  digging 
and  working  of  mines,  waa  the  direct  way  to  brnig  a 
famine  both  upon  himadf  and  his  coimlry.  For  the 
future,  therefore,  he  only  reaenred  a  6fth  part  of  hie 
people  for  the  businesa  of  mining.  Plutarch  baa  pre- 
served this  fact  in  a  treatise,  wherein  he  haa  collected 
a  great  many  others  to  prove  the  ability  and  induatry 
of  ladies.  We  have  the  same  disposition  of  mind  no- 
ticed in  fabulous  story,  in  the  example  of  a  prince,^ 
who  reigned  in  this  rary  country,  for  whom  ever? 
thing  that  he  touched  was  immediately  turned  into  gold, 
accordine  to  the  request  which  he  himself  had  made 
to  the  ^ods,  and  who  by  that  means  was  in  danger  of 
perishmg  with  hunger. 

The  same  prince,^  wbo  had  made  such  obliging 
ofiers  to  Xerxes,  havine  desired  as  a  favour  of  him 
aome  time  afterwards,  mat  out  ofhia  five  sons  who 
served  in  his  army,  he  would  be  pleased  to  leave  him 
the  eldest,  in  order  to  be  a  support  and  oomfort  to  him 
in  his  old  age ;  the  king  was  so  enraged  at  the  propo> 
sal,  though  ao  reasonable  in  itself,  that  he  caused  the 
eldest  son  to  be  killed  before  the  eyes  of  his  father, 
giving  him  to  understand,  that  it  was  a  favour  that  be 
BparM  the  lives  of  him  and  the  rest  of  hie  children : 
and  then  causing  the  dead  body  to  be  cut  in  two,  ana 
one  part  to  be  placed  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  he  made  tne  whole  army  pass  between  them,  as 
if  he  meant  to  purge  and  purity  it  by  auch  a  sacrifice. 
What  a  monster  in  nature  ia  a  pnnce  of  this  kind ! 
How  is  it  possible  to  have  any  dependence  upon  the 
friendship  of  the  great,  or  to  rely  upon  their  warmest 
professions  and  protestations  of  gratitude  and  service  7 

From  Phry^a,3  Xerxes  marched  to  Sardis,  where 
he  spent  the  winter.  From  hence  he  sent  heralds  to 
all  tne  cities  of  Greece,  except  Athens  and  Lacede- 
mon,  to  require  them  to  give  him  earth  and  water, 
which  aa  we  have  taken  notice  of  before,  was  the  way 
of  exacting  and  acknowledging  submission. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  of  the  year  came  on.  he  left 
Sardis,  and  directed  his  march  towards  the  Hellespont 
Bein9  arrived  there,4  he  wished  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seemg  a  naval  engagement*  A  throne  was  erected 
lor  him  upon  an  eminence ;  and  in  that  situation,  see* 
iag  all  the  sea  crowded  with  hie  vessels,  and  the  land 
covered  with  his  troops,  he  at  first  felt  a  secret  jo^ 
diiTuee  itself  through  his  soul,  in  surveying  with  his 
own  eyes  the  vast  extent  of  his  power,  and  consider- 
ing  himself  as  the  most  bappy  of  mortals ;  but  reflect- 
ing soon  afterwards,  that  or  so  many  thousands  in  a 
hundred  years*  time  there  would  not  be  one  living  soul 
remaining,  his  joy  was  turned  into  grief,  and  he  could 
not  forbear  weepmg  at  the  uncertainty  and  instability 
of  human  things.  He  might  have  found  another  sub- 
ject of  reflection,  which  would  have  more  iustly  merit- 
«d  his  tears  and  afiiiction,  had  he  turned  his  thoughts 
upon  himself^  and  considered  the  reproaches  he  de- 
served for  bemgthe  mstrument  of  shortening  that  fatal 
term  to  milUons  of  people,  whom  his  crueT^mbition 
was  gobg  to  saonnce  m  an  unjust  and  unnecessary 
war. 

Artabanea,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  making 
himself  useful  to  the  young  prince,  and  of  instilling 
into  him  sentiments  of  goooness  for  his  people,  took 
advantage  of  this  moment,  in  which  he  found  him 
touched  with  a  aense  of  tenderness  and  humanity, 
and  led  him  into  farther  reflections  upon  the  miseries 
with  which  the  lives  of  most  men  are  attended,  and 
whidi  render  them  so  painful  and  unhappy;  endea- 
vouring at  the  aame  time  to  make  him  sensible  of  the 
duty  uxd  obligation  of  princes,  who,  not  being  able 
to  prolong  the  natural  life  of  their  eubjecta,  ought  at 
least  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  alleviate  the 
troubles  and  allay  the  bitterness  of  it 

In  the  same  conversation  Xerxes  asked  his  uncle 


*  Midas,  king  of  Phryipa. 
«  Herod.  l.vtt.c  36,99. 
a  Htfod.  L  viL  c  aa-« 


deirA,l.iile.l7. 
« Ibid.  c.  44. 46. 


if  be  atm  peniitid  a  Us  firit  «pW0ii,  and  if  he  wmU 
atiU  advise  him  not  to  make  war  agaiiist  Qneee,  anp* 
poaing  he  had  not  aeen  the  viaioo,  which  oocasiooed 
him  to  change  hia  aentiments.  Artabanea  owned  he 
atill  had  hia  fears ;  and  that  he  waa  veiy  uneasy  oen- 
oerning  two  things.  What  are  those  two  things  7  re- 
plied Xerxes.  The  land  and  the  sea,  aays  Artabaoea : 
the  land,  beoauae  there  is  no  country  that  can  feed  and 
maintain  so  numerous  an  army ;  the  sea,  becanse  there 
are  no  ports  capable  of  receivmg  such  a  muUitnde  of 
veasels.  The  king  was  very  aensible  of  the  strength 
of  this  reasoning ;  but  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  go 
back,  he  made  answer,  that  in  great  undertakings, 
men  ought  not  ao  narrowly  to  examine  all  the  incon- 
veniences that  may  attend  them ;  that  if  they  did,  no 
signal  enterprises  would  ever  be  attempted :  and  that 
if  li^s  predecessors  had  observed  so  scrupulous  and 
timorous  a  rule  of  policy,  the  Persian  empire  would 
never  have  attained  its  present  height  ot  greatness 
and  glory. 

Artabanea  gave  the  king  another  piece  of  veiy  pn»> 
dent  advice,  which  he  no  more  thought  fit  to  follow 
than  he  had  the  former :  this  waa,  not  to  emploj  the 
lonians  in  his  service  against  the  Greciana,  from  whom 
they  were  originally  descended,  and  on  which  accoont 
he  oueht  to  suspect  their  fidelitv.  Xerxes,  however, 
after  mese  conversations  with  hia  nncle,-  treated  him 
with  great  friendship,  paid  him  the  higbeat  marks  of 
honour  and  respect,  sent  him  back  to  Susa,  to  take  the 
care  and  administration  of  (he  emptfeupon  him  dniine 
his  own  absence,  and  to  that  end  invested  faini  with 
bis  whole  authority. 

Xerxes,*  at  a  vast  expense,  had  eansed  a  bridge 
of  boats  to  be  built  op<m  the  sea,  for  the  passage  of 
his  forces  firom  Asia  into  Europe.  The  space  that  se- 
paratee the  two  oontinenta,  formerly  ealleo  the  Hellee* 
pont,  and  now  called  the  straita  of  the  Daidanelles, 
or  of  GallipoH,  is  seven  stadia  in  breadth,  which  in 
near  an  English  mile.  A  violent  storm  arose  on  a 
sudden  and  broke  down  the  bridge.  Xerxes  hearing 
this  news  on  his  arrival,  fell  into  a  transport  of  rage ; 
and  in  order  to  avenge  himself  for  so  cruel  an  aflronty 
commanded  two  pair  of  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  as  if  he  meant  to  shackle  and  confine  it,  and  his 
men  to  give  it  300  atrokes  of  a  whip,  addresaing  it  in 
this  manner:  '*Thou  troublesome  and  unhappy  ele- 
ment, thus  does  thy  maater  chastiae  thee  for  having 
affronted  him  without  reason.  Know,  that  Xenes 
will  easOy  find  means  to  pass  over  thv  watera,  in  spite 
of  all  thy  billows  and  resistance."  "Die  extravagance 
of  thia  prince  did  not  stop  here ;  but,  making  m  nn- 
dertakers  of  the  work  answerable  for  events  which 
do  not  in  the  leaat  depend  upon  the  power  of  man,  he 
ordered  all  those  persona  to  have  their  heada  atrock 
oS^  that  had  been  charged  with  the  direction  end 
management  of  that  undertaking. 

Xerxei^  commanded  two  other  bridges  to  be  built, 
one  for  the  army  to  pass  over,  and  the  other  for  the 
baggage  and  beasts  of  burden.  He  appointed  work- 
men more  able  and  expert  than  the  former,  who  went 
about  it  in  this  manner: — they  placed  360  vessels 
across,  some  of  them  having;  three  banks  of  oara,  and 
others  fifty  oara  apiece,  with  their  sidea  turned  t<^ 
wards  the  Euxine  sea ;  and  on  the  side  that  faced  the 
^gean  sea,  they  put  314.  They  then  cast  larpe  an* 
chore  into  the  water  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  £c  and 
secure  all  these  vessels  against  the  violence  of  the 
winds,  and  against  the  current  of  the  water.7  On  the 
east  side  they  left  three  passagea  or  vacant  spaces  be* 
tween  the  vessels,  that  there  might  be  room  for  email 
boats  to  go  and  come  easily,  as  there  was  oocaaion,  to 
and  from  the  Euxine  sea.  After  this,  upon  the  land 
on  both  sides,  they  drove  laree  piles  into  the  earthy 
with  huge  ringa  fastened  to  them,  to  which  wen  tied 

*  Herod.  1.  rii.  SS-Sl  •  Herod.  Uvll  c.  38. 

'  FoljrbiiiB  remsricB.  that  there  b  a  corretit  of  water  froaa 
the  Iftke  Meotis  and  the  Euxine  sea  into  the  Mgmt  sea, 
occasioned  by  the  rivers  wluch  empty  themselves  into  thoso 
two  seas.  PoL  I  iv,  p.  307,  906. 
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biidfef  {  two  of  wUob  ooUai  wero  modo  of  hoiiip, 
ndimr  of  a  loTt  of  nodi  oolled  ^I^Xir,  wbioh  w<fere 
iMd«  oto  of  in  tiMMo  tiowfl  for  tho  moking  of  oordage. 
TkoM  that  wero  mado  of  hemp  miMt  havo  boon  of  an 
eilrtordiaary  atnagth  and  tbiokneM^  tinoe  oToiy  cubit 
of  thoM  cablet  weighed  a  taloDt.i    The  cables  laid 
orer  tho  whole  ozlont  of  tho  voMolo  longthwiee,  reach- 
ed from  one  side  to  the  other  of  tho  aoa.    When  this 
ptft  of  the  work  was  finishodi  quite  otot  tho  veeeela 
vom  aide  to  aide,  and  over  the  cableo  we  have  been 
speaking  o^  thev  laid  tho  trunks  of  trees,  cat  purposely 
Mr  that  use,  and  planks  again  over  them,  fastened  and 
joined  together,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  floor  or  solid 
bottom ;  all  which  they  covered  over  with  earth,  and 
added  rails  or  battlements  on  each  side,  that  tho  horses 
and  cattle  might  not  ho  fiightoned  at  seeing  the  sea 
in  their  passage.    This  was  the  mode  of  constructing 
those  &oioas  bridges  built  by  Xeneo. 

When  tho  whole  work  was  completed,  a  day  was 
appointed  for  their  passing  over.    And  as  soon  as  tho 
first  mya  of  the  son  began  to  appear,  sweet  odours  of 
all  kinida  were  abundantly  apreod  over  both  of  the 
bridgea,  and  the  way  was  strewed  with  myrtle.    At 
the  same  time  Xerxes  poured  out  libations  into  the 
aea,  and  turoins  his  face  towards  the  sun,  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  Persian  worship,  he  implored  the 
assistance  of  that  god  in  the  enterprise  he  had  under* 
taken,  and  desired  the  continuance  of  his  protection 
till  he  had  made  tho  entire  conouest  of  Europe,  and 
had  brought  it  into  subjection  to  bis  power ;  this  done, 
he  threw  tho  vessel  which  he  had  usiad  in  making  his 
libations,  together  with  a  golden  cup  and  a  Persian 
scinoitar,  into  the  sea.  The  army  was  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  in  passine  over  those  straits ;  those  who 
were  appointed  to  conduct  the  march,  lashing  the  poor 
soldiers  all  tho  while  with  whips,  in  order  to  quicken 
their  speed,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  nation, 
which,  properly  speaking,  was  only  a  huge  assembly 
of  slaves. 

SECTION  ni.*-BNirM BEATioir  of  zaaxBa'a  porccs. 

DBMARATUS  DBLlTEaa  HU  SBNTniBHT8  PRBILT  UF- 
ON  THAT   PRQICB*9   BlTTBEPKiaB. 

XBmzBa,^  directing  hia  march  aerosa  the  Thraeian 
Cheraoneaoa,  arrived  at  Doriacua,  a  city  atanding^  at 
the  mouth  of  tho  Hebrus,  in  Thrace ;  where,  havmg 
encamped  his  army,  and  given  orders  for  hia  fleet  to 
fi»Qow  him  along  the  ahore,  he  reviewed  them  both. 

He  found  the  land  army  which  he  had  brought  out 
of  Asia,  consisted  of  1,700,000  foot,  and  90,000  horse, 
which,  with  90,000  men  that  were  absolutely  necessary 
at  leaat  for  conducting  and  takiag  care  of  the  carriagea 
and  the  camela,  made  in  all  l,fi)0,000  men.  When 
he  had  passed  tho  Hellespont,  the  nations  that  sub- 
mitted to  him  made  an  audition  to  his  army  of  300,- 
€00  meo,  which  made  all  his  land  foroes  together 
amount  to  S,  100,000  men. 

His  fleet,  when  it  set  out  from  Asia,  consisted  of 
1207  vessels  of  war,  all  of  three  banks  of  oars.  Each 
vessel  carried  900  men,  natives  of  the  country,  that 
fitted  them  out,  besides  thirty  more,  that  were  either 
Persians  or  Medes^  or  of  the  Saca ;  which  made  in 
all,  977,610  men.  The  European  nations  augmented 
his  fleet  with  ISO  vessels  each  of  which  earned  900 
men;  in  all,  94,000;  these,  added  to  the  others, 
amounted  toother  to  301,610  men. 

iBeoidee  this  fleet,  which  consisted  all  of  large  ves- 
sels, the  small  fialleys  of  thirty  and  fifty  oars^  the 
transport  ships,  the  vessels  that  carried  the  provisions, 
and  that  wero  emploved  in  other  uses,  amounted  to 
3000.  If  we  reckon  but  eighty  men  in  each  of  these 
vessels,  one  with  another,  tliat  mado  in  the  whole 
940,000  men. 

*  A  talent  io  weight  consisted  of  60  mina,  that  is  to  sty. 
of  4t  pounds  of  oar  weight;  and  the  nma  oonaisted  of  100 
drachms. 

>  Herod.  L  vfi.  c.  66-«M.  184-187. 
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TIrM|  when  Xorkoo  vimm  as  ThoraMipy  na^  hb 
kad  and  sea  forces  together  made  up  the  number  o# 
9,641,610  men,  withooi  iododing  servants,  ounucfasi 
women,  sutlers,  and  other  people  of  that  sort,  wlaek 
usually  follow  an  amy,  and  whose  number  at  thb 
time  was  equal  to  that  of  the  forces :  so  that  the 
whole  number  of  those  that  followed  Xenea  in  thi^ 
expedition,  amounted  to  5,983,990.  This  is  the  con* 
potation  which  Herodotus  aoakes  of  ^  them,  and  in 
which  Plutarch  and  Isocimtes  agree  with  him.  Die* 
dorus,  Siculus,  Pliny,  iElian,>  and  others,  fsll  very 
short  of  this  number  in  their  calculation ;  but  their 
accohnts  of  the  matter  appear  to  be  less  authentic 
than  that  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  same  ago  in 
which  this  expedition  was  naadcL  and  who  repeats  the 
inscription  engimved,  by  the  oroer  of  the  Ampbicty* 
ons,  upon  the  monument  of  those  Grecians  who  were 
killed  at  ThenaomrliB,  which  expressed  that  they 
fought  agamst  3,000,000  of  men. 

For  the  sustenance  of  all  these  persons,^  there  must 
be  every  day  consumed,  according  to  Herodotus's  com* 
potation,  above  110,340  medimni  of  flour  (tho  mo- 
dimnus  was  a  measure  which,  aooording  to  Budasos, 
was  eauivalent  to  six  of  our  bushels,)  allowing  for 
every  bead  the  quantity  of  a  chrnnix,  which  was  tho 
daily  allowance  that  masters  gave  their  sUves  among 
the  Grecians.  We  have  no  account  in  history  of  aov 
other  arm^  so  numerous  as  this.  And  amongst  ail 
these  millions  of  men,  there  is  not  one  that  could  vie 
with  Xerxes  in- point  of  beauty,  either  for  tho  comeli- 
ness of  his  fooe^  or  the  tallness  of  his  person.  But 
this  is  a  poor  merit  or  pro-emmeneo  for  a  prinoo,  when 
attended  with  no  other.  Accordingly  Justin,  after  ho 
has  mentioned  the  number  of  these  troops,  adds,  that 
this  vast  body  of  forces  wanted  a  chief:  Hvic  tmUtt 
9gmtni  due  de/wit. 

We  should  hardly  be  able  to  conceive  how  it  was 
possible  to  find  a  sufficient  (|uantity  of  provisions  for 
such  an  unmense  number  of  persons^  if  the  historians 
had  not  informed  us,  that  Xerxes  had  employsd  four 
whole  yeara  in  making  preparationa  for  tnia  expedi* 
lion.  We  have  aeen  alroaoy  how  many  vessels  of 
burden  there  were,  that  coasted  along  continually  to 
attend  upon,  and  oupply,  tho  land  army ;  and  doubt- 
less there  were  fresh  ones  arriving  eveiy  day.  that 
fiimishod  the  camp  with  a  suflicient  plenty  of  alitnings 
nocessanr. 

Herocfotost  acquaints  us  with  the  method  of  which 
they  made  use  to  calculate  these  forces,  which  wore 
alinost  innumerable.  They  assembled  10,000  men 
in  a  particular  place,  and  ranked  them  as  close  toge- 
ther as  was  possible ;  after  which  they  deecribed  a 
circle  ^uite  round  them,  sod  erected  a  little  wall  upon 
that  circle,  %bout  half  the  height  of  a  man's  body  t 
when  this  was  done^  thejr  made  the  whole  army  soiy 
cessivoly  pass  through  this  apace,  and  thereby  knew 
to  what  number  it  amounted. 

Herodotus  gives  us  also  a  paiticulsr  account  of  the 
difierent  armour  of  all  the  nations  that  constitutod 
this  army.  Besides  the  generals  of  ovenr  nation,  who 
each  at  them  commanded  the  troops  of  their  respec- 
tive country,  tho  land  army  was  under  the  command 
of  six  Peman  generals ;  vu.  Mardonius,  the  son  of 
Gobryas ;  Tiriotatechmes,  the  son  of  Artabanes,  and 
Smerdonos,  son  to  Otanos,  both  near  relationa  to  the 
king ;  Masistes,  son  of  Darius  and  Atosaa ;  Gergis, 
son  of  Ariaaes ;  and  Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyros. 
The  10,000  Peraiana  who  were  called  the  Immortal 
Band,  were  commanded  by  Hydames.  The  cavaby 
had  its  particular  commanders. 

There  were  likewise  four  Persian  generals  who 
commanded  the  fleet  In Herodotua^  we  have ftpv- 
ticular  account  of  all  the  nations  by  which  it  was  fiUed 
out    Artemesia,  queen  of  Halicamassua^  who  sinoo 


*  Diod.  L  iL  p.  S.    Plin.Lxxiiii.ckia 
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tiM  dottb  of  herbMbuid  ^oramed  ths  kkgiom  for 
her  nn,  that  waa  atill  a  Buaor,  brought  but  five  yea* 
aela  alon^  with  bar;  but  they  weie  the  beat  eqaipped, 
and  the  bghteat  ahipa  in  the  whole  fleet,  nest  to  tboae 
of  the  Sidoniana.  Thia  pfioceaa  diatingnaithed  hecaelf 
in  thia  war  by  her  ainflular  comage^  aiM  atill  more  by 
her  pmdeoce  and  conduct  Herodotna  obaenrea,  that 
among  all  the  commands  in  the  army,  there  waa  not 
one  who  gave  Xerzea  ao  good  advice  and  auoh  wiae 
coonael  aa  this  queen ;  b*ithe  waa  not  prudent  enough 
to  profit  by  it 

When  Xerxea  had  numbered  his  whole  forces  by 
land  and  aea,  he  asked  Demaratus  if  he  thought  the 
Qreeiana  would  dare  to  wait  for  him.  I  have  already 
taken  notice,  that  this  Demaratus  was  one  of  the  two 
kings  of  Sparta,  who  being  exiled  by  the  faction  of 
his  enemies,  had  taken  retu^  at  the  Peraian  court, 
where  he  waa  entertained  with  the  greatest  maika  of 
honour  and  beneficence.  As  the  courtiers  were  one 
day  ejqpreasing  their  surprise,!  that  a  king  should 
aimer  himself  to  be  banistied,  and  desired  him  to  ao- 
qoaint  them  with  the  reason  of  it,  "It  is,**  saya  he, 
"  because  at  Sparta  the  law  ia  more  powerful  than  the 
kings."  This  prince  was  vefy  much  esteemed  in 
Persia ;  bat  neither  the  injuatioe  of  the  Spartan  ciU- 
xern,  nor  the  kind  treatment  of  the  Persian  king,  could 
make  him  forget  hia  country.*  As  soon  aa  he  knew 
that  Xerzea  was  making  preparations  for  the  war,  he 
found  means  to  give  the  Grecians  secret  intelligence 
of  it  And  now,  being  obliged  on  this  occasion  to 
apeak  his  aentiments,  he  did  it  with  such  a  nobe  free- 
dom and  dignity,  as  became  a  Spartan,  and  a  king  of 
Sparta. 

Demaratus,*  before  he  answered  the  king's  ques- 
tion, desired  to  know  whether  it  waa  hia  pleasure  that 
he  should  fiatter  him,  or  that  he  ahould  apeak  hia 
thoughts  to  him  freeljr  and  sincerely.  Xerzea  having 
declared,  that  he  deaired  him  to  act  with  the  utmoat 
flincerity,  "Great  prince,"  says  Demaratoa.  *'  since 
it  is  agreeable  to  your  pleasure  and  commanoa,  I  shall 
ddiver  my  sentiments  to  vou  with  the  utmost  truth 
and  sinceritv*  It  must  be  confessed,  that  from  the 
beginning  of  time  Greece  has  been  trained  up  and  ac- 
customed to  povert>^  ;  but  then  she  has  introduced  and 
eatablished  virtue  within  her  territories,  which  wisdom 
cultivates,  and  the  vigour  of  her  laws  maintaina.  And 
it  is  b^  the  use  which  Greece  knows  how  to  make  of 
this  virtue,  that  she  defends  heraelf  equally  against 
the  inconveniences  of  poverty  and  the  yoke  of  aervi- 
tnde.  But,  to  speak  only  of  the  Lacedemonians,  my 
particular  countrymen,  you  may  assure  yourself,  that 
as  they  are  bom  and  bred  up  in  liberty,  they  will 
never  hearken  to  any  propoaals  that  tend  to  slavery. 
Though  they  were  deaerted  and  abandoned  by  all  the 
other  Grecians,  and  reduced  to  a  band  of  a  thousand 
men,  or  even  to  a  more  inconsiderable  number,  they 
vrill  still  come  out  to  meet  you,  and  not  refuse  to  give 

Su  battle."  Xerzea,  upon  hearing  this  discourse, 
1  a  laughing;  and  as  he  could  not  comprehend  bow 
men  in  such  a  state  of  liberty  and  independence  aa  the 
liacednmonians  were  described  to  enjoy,  who  had  no 
master  to  force  and  compel  them  to  it,  could  be  capa* 
ble  of  ezpoaing  themselves  in  such  a  manner  to  danger 
and  death ;  Demaratus  replied,  "  The  Spartana*  m- 
deed  are  free,  and  under  no  subjection  to  the  will  of 
anjT  man ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  laws,  to 
which  they  are  aubject,  and  of  which  they  stand  in 
greater  awe  than  your  aubjects  do  of  your  maieaty. 
Now  by  theae  laws  they  are  forbidden  ever  to  tiy  in 
battle,  let  the  number  of  their  enemies  be  never  so  su- 
perior ^  and  are  commanded,  by  abiding  firm  in  their 
post,  either  to  conquer  or  to  die." 

Xerzea  was  not  ofiended  at  the  liberty  wherewith 
Demaratm  apdke  to  him,  and  continned  ma  march. 

*  nut  In  Apoph.  LBeeR.p.  fe90. 

*  Amidor  patrw  post  fugam  quftm  regi  post  beneficia. 
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SBCTlGSf  IV.-Tfls  i^oBOJEKoinAirs  Am9  Atm^ 
wuMB  ssKD  yo  THsu  ALUsa  TO  ftK^uiEB  svcceoas 

raOM  TBBM,  BUT  TO  HO  rUATOSB.      THB  eOMHAlTD 
or  THB   PLBBT  OrTBM  TO  THB   LACBDJCHOMUITS. 

Lacbdjkmoit  and  Athena,*  which  were  the  two  moat 
powerful  citiea  of  Greece,  and  those  against  which 
Xerzea  was  most  ezasperated,  were  not  indolent  or 
aaleep  whilst  ao  formidable  an  enemy  was  appmach- 
ing.  Having  received  intelligence  long  before  of  the 
designs  of  thu  prince,  they  had  sent  spies  to  Sardia, 
in  oraer  to  gain  more  ezact  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber and  quuity  of  his  forces.  These  spies  were  seiied, 
and  as  they  were  just  eorng  to  be  put  to  death,  Xerzea 
countermanded  it,  ana  jgave  orders  that  they  should 
be  conducted  through  his  army,  and  then  be  aent  back 
without  any  harm  being  done  them.  At  their  return, 
the  Grecians  understood  what  they  had  to  apprehend 
from  so  potent  an  enemy. 

They  8(;nt  deputies  at  the  same  time  to  Argos,  into 
SicHy  to  G^lon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  the  isles  of 
Corcyra  and  Crete,  to  desire  succours  from  them,  and 
to  form  a  league  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  people  of  Argos  offered  a  very  considerable 
auccour,«on  condition  that  they  should  haye  an  equal 
share  of  the  authority  and  command  with  the  LaoM)a»- 
monians.  The  latter  consented,  that  the  king  of  Ar- 
gos should  have  the  aame  authority  as  either  of  the 
two  kings  of  Sparta.  This  was  granting  them  a 
great  deal:  but  into  what  errors  and  mischiefs  are 
not  men  led  by  a  mistaken  point  of  honour,  and  a 
foolish  jealousy  of  command !  The  Arsives  were  not 
contented  with  this  offer,  and  refused  to  aaaist  the 
allied  Grecians,  without  considering,  that  if  they  suf- 
fered them  to  be  destroyed,  their  own  rain  must  ine- 
vitably follow  that  of  Greece. 

The  deputies  proceeded  from  Arsus  to  Sicily,^  and 
addressed  themselves  to  Gelon,  who  waa  the  most 
potent  prince  at  that  time  among  the  Greeka.  He 
promiaed  to  assist  them  with  2(M  vessels  of  three 
benches  of  oars,  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and 
2000  horse,  2000  light-armed  aoldiers.  and  the  aame 
number  of  bowmen  and  slingers,  and  to  aupply  the 
Grecian  army  with  provisions  during  the  whole  war. 
on  condition  they  would  make  him  genemlissimo  of 
all  the  forces  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians were  highly  offended  at  such  a  proposal  Gelon 
then  abated  somewhat  in  his  demands,  and  promised 
the  same,  provided  he  had  at  least  the  command  either 
of  the  fleet  or  of  the  army.  This  proposal  was  atren- 
uously  opposed  by  the  Athenians,  who  made  answer, 
that  they  alone  nad  a  right  to  command  the  fleet,  in 
case  the  Lacedsmoniana  were  willing  to  give  it  up. 
Gelon  had  a  more  substantial  reason  for  not  leaving 
Sicily  unprovided  with  troops,  which  was  the  approach 
of  the  formidable  army  or  the  Carthaginians,  com- 
manded by  Amilcar,  that  consisted  of  3W),000  men. 

The  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,*  now  called  Corfu, 
gave  the  envoys  a  favourable  answer,  and  immediate- 
ly put  (b  sea  with  a  fleet  of  sizty  vessels.  But  they 
advanced  no  farther  than  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  pre- 
tending they  were  hindered  by  contrary  winds,  but  in 
reality  waiting  to  see  the  success  of  an  engagement 
that  they  might  afterwards  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  conquerror. 

The  people  of  Crete,*  having  consulted  the  Del- 
phic oraclei,  to  know  what  resolution  they  weire  to 
take  on  thia  occasion,  absolutely  refused  to  enter  into 
the  league. 

Thus  were  tlie  Laeedflsmonians  and  Athenians  left 
almost  to  themselve%io  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  aind 
nationa  having  subiAltted  to  the  hemlds  that  Xerxes 
had  aent  to  require  earth  and  water  of  them,  ozcept- 
ing  the  people  of  Thespia  and  of  Ptatiee.  In  ao 
pressing  a  danger,! i  their  firat  care  waa  to  put  an  end 
to  all  mscord  and  division  among  themeelvee;     for 

*  Herod.  I  vil  e.  145l  146.  *  lUd.  c.  148.  IfiS. 
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wIMi  itamn  the  Atheahiift  iind«  peace  with  tfie 
pMple  of  iBgiiM,  with  whom  they  wore  oetmlly  at 
wtr. 

Their  next  eoro  was  to  appoiDt  a  geaeial/  far  there 
■efer  was  any  ocoaeioD  wherein  it  araeoMire  neoeeea- 
tf  to  chooee  one,  arho  was  capable  of  so  hnpoitaot  a 
trust,  Ihaii  in  the  preeent  ooojunetore.  when  Greece 
wu  upon  the  point  of  being  attacked  bj  the  forces  of 
all  Asi^    The  most  able  and  ezperienced  captains, 
teirified  at  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  had  uken  the 
nsoltttion  of  not  presenting  tfaemselVes  as  candidates. 
TberA  was  a  certain  citizen  at  Athens,  whose  name 
was  Epieydea,  that  had  some  elo<|uence,  hot  in  other 
respects  was  a  person  of  no  merit,  was  in  disrepute- 
tioQ  for  his  want  of  courage,  and  notorious  for  his 
anuice.    Notwithstanding  all  which  it  was  appre- 
hended that  in  the  assembly  of  ihe  people  the  votee 
would  ran  in  his  fiirour.    Themistoclee,  who  waa 
sensibley  thatf  in  cahn  weather  almoet  any  mariner 
may  be  capable  of  conducting  a  vessel,  but  that  in 
storms  and  tempests  the  most  able  pilots  are  at  a  loss, 
was  convinced,  that  the  commonwealth  was  mined, 
if  Epieydes  was  chosen  general,  whoee  venal  and 
mercenary  soul  gave  them  the  jostest  reason  to  iear, 
that  ho  was  not  proof  against  the  Persian  ^d.  There 
are  occasions,  when,  in  order  to  act  wisely  (I  had 
aimoat  aaid  regulariy,)  it  is  neeeeeary  to  dispense  with 
and  rise  above  all  rule.  Themistocles,  who  knew  very 
well  that  in  the  present  state  of  ai&irs  he  was  the 
only  person  capable  of  commanding,  did  for  that  rea- 
son make  no  scruple  of  employing  bribes  and  presents 
to  remove  his  competitor ;  and>  having  found  means 
to  make  the  ambition  of  Epicvdes  amends,  by  gratifj^- 
ing  his  avarice,  he  got  himself  elected  general  in  his 
stead.     We  may  herc^  I  think,  very  justly  apply  to 
Thensiatooles,  what  Livy  says  of  Fabios,  on  a  like 
occasion.     This  great  commander  6nding,    when 
Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Italjr,  that  tM  people 
were  soing  to  make  a  man  of  no  merit  consul,  employ- 
ed all  ma  own  influence,  as  well  as  that  of  his  friends, 
to  be  oontinoed  in  tUb  consulship,  without  being  con- 
cerned at  the  clamour  that  might  be  raieed  against 
him ;  and  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt.   The  historian 
adds,^  **  The  conjuncture  of  aflfairs,  and  the  eitreme 
danger  to  which  the  commonwealth  was  ezpoeed, 
were  ar^nients  of  such  weight,  that  they  |>revented 
any  one  from  being  oflended  at  a  conduct  which  might 
appear  to  be  contrary  to  rale,  and  removed  all  suspicion 
of  FabitM'a  having  acted  from  any  motive  of  intereet 
or  ambition.    On  the  contrary,  the  public  admired  his 
eeneroeity  and  greatness  of  soul  in  that,  as  he  knew 
3ie  eommonwealth  had  occasion  for  an  accomplished 
general,  and  couM  not  be  ignorant  or  doubtful  of  his 
own  singular  merit  in  that  reepect,  he  had  chosen 
rather  in  eome  sort  to  hazard  his  own  reputation,  and 
periiape  expose  his  character  Co  the  reproaches  of  en- 
vioos  toneuM,  than  to  be  wanting  in  any  service  he 
eoold  render  his  country." 

The  Athenians  also  passed  a  decree  to  recall  home 
all  their  people  that  were  in  banishments  They  were 
alraid,  leat  Aristides  should  join  their  enemies,  and 
lest  faia  authority  should  cany  over  a  great  many 
others  to  the  side  of  the  barbarians.  But  they  were 
very  little  aoquahited  with  their  dtiaen,  who  was  in- 
finitely remote  from  such  sentiments.  Be  thst  as  it 
may,  they  thought  fit  to  recall  him,  and  Themistocles 

>  PInC  in  Theaist.  p.  llZ 

*  Ciiiilibet  Bautanim  vactorumqae  trsoqaStlo  man  gnbww 
nare  potest :  ubi  orta  seva  tompestas  est,  ac  turt>ato  nari 
rapitur  Teoto  navis,  turn  riro  et  gubernature  opus  est.  Xiv. 
L  znr.  n.  8. 

*  TenMMSS  ae  nooMsitss  belU,  ac  disoriaMB  suauDe  ra- 
ram,  faciebant  ne  ^am  aut  m  ezemplani  eapiiraret,  ant 
SBSpectmn  eaoiditatui  imperii  ooanaem  haberet.  duin 
laudabant  potius  magmtudinem  aiunii,  qubd  cikm  aommo 
mifMratove  ease  opus  reip.  adrot,  seque  eum  hand  dubift 
sase,  masona  inridiam  aiiam,  si  ^ptt  ex  re  orirstor,  qukm 
vtB^'-^tem  reipk  fedaset    Lio,  U  xnv.  n.  9. 

*  ::;:».  m  Arist,  p.  928,  ML 


was  so  far  from  opposfaig  the  deorea  for  that  pvpose, 
that  he  proawtedit  with  all  hia  inflnenoa  and  authority* 
l*he  hatred  and  division  of  these  great  men  had  nothing, 
of  that  implacable,  bitter,  and  outragaoua  spirit  which 
prevailed  among  the  Romans  in  the  later  timee  of  the 
republic.  The  danger  of  the  state  was  the  cauae  of 
their  recondltation,  and  when  their  services  were 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  public,  they  laid 
amde  all  thdr  jealoosjr  and  rancour :  and  we  shall  see 
by  the  eequd,  that  Aristides  was  so  far  from  secretly 
thwartinghis  former  rival,  that  he  zealously  contributed 
to  the  success  of  his  enterprises,  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  glory. 

The  alarm  increased  in  Greece,  in  proportion  as 
they  received  advue  that  the  Persian  army  advanced. 
If  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  had  been  able 
to  make  no  other  resistance  than  with  their  land  forces, 
Greece  had  been  utteriy  ruined  and  reduced  to  slavery. 
This  exigence  tauf  ht  them  how  to  set  a  right  value 
upon  the  prudent  foresight  of  Themistocles,  who  upon 
some  other  pretext  had  caused  100  valleys  to  be  built. 
Instead  of  judging  like  the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  who 
looked  upon  the  victory  of  Marathon  as  the  end  of  the 
war,  he  on  the  contrary  considered  it  rather  as  the  bo- 
ginnine,  and  as  the  dgnal  of  still  greater  battles,  for 
which  It  was  neceesary  to  prepare  the  Athenian  people ; 
and  from  that  very  time  he  oegan  to  think  of  raising 
Athens  to  a  superiority  over  Sparta,  which  ibr  a  long 
time  had  been  the  mistress  of  all  Greece.  With  rhis 
view  he  judg^  it  expedient  to  direct  all  the  strength 
of  Athens  entirely  towards  naval  affairs,  perceivins 
very  plainly  Uiat  as  she  was  so  weak  by  land,  she  haa 
no  other  way  to  render  herself  necessai^  to  her  allies  or 
formidable  to  her  enemies.  His  advice  prevailed  in 
spite  of  theoppodtion  of  Miltiades,  whose  difference 
of  opinion  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  little  proba* 
bility  there  was,  that  a  people  entirely  unacquainted 
with  fighting  at  sea,  and  who  were  capable  of  fitting 
out,  and  arming  only  very  small  vessels,  should  be 
able  to  withstand  so  formidable  a  power  as  that  of  the 
Persians,  who  had  both  a  numerous  land  army  and  a 
fleet  of  above  1000  ships.  , 

The  Athenians  had  some  silver  mines  in  a  part  of 
Attica  called  Laurium,<  the  whole  revenues  and  pro- 
duct of  which  used  to  be  distributed  amongst  them. 
Themistocles  had  the  courage  to  propose  to  the  peo- 
ple that  they  should  abolish  these  distributions,  and 
employ  that  money  in  building  vessels  with  three 
benches  of  oars,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  JBgina,  against  whom  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
kindle their  Ancient  jealousy.  No  people  are  ever 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  private  interests  to  the  gene- 
ral utility  of  the  public  j  for  they  seldom  have  so  much 
generosity  or  public  spirit,  as  to  purchase  the  welfare 
of  the  atate  at  their  own  ex]pense.  The  Athenian 
people,  however,  did  it  upon  this  occasion ;  moved  by 
the  eameat  remonstrances  of  Themistodes,  thsy  con- 
sented, that  the  money  which  arose  from  the  product 
of  the  mines,  should  be  employed  in  the  building  of 
100  galleys.  Against  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  they 
doubled  the  number,  and  to  that  fleet  Greece  owed  its 
preservation. 

When  they  came  to  the  point  of  naming  a  general 
for  the  command  of  the  navy,T  the  Athenians  who 
aJone  had  fumiahed  two^hirds  of  it,  laid  claim  to  that 
honour  as  appertaining  to  them,  and  their  pretensioiia 
were  certainly  just  and  wdl-eronnded.  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  suffrages  of  the  allies  all  concnrrsd 
in  /ayour  of  Eurybiades,  a  Lacedemonian.  Themis- 
tocles, though  very  aspiring  sAer  glory,  thought  it 
incumboit  upon  him  on  tbia  occadon  to  neglect  his 
own  bterests  fi>r  the  common  good  of  the  nation :  and 
givias  the  Athenians  to  understand,  that,  provided 
Siey  behaved  aa  valiant  men,  all  the  Oredans  wouM 
qnickly  desire  to  confer  the  command  upon  them  of 
meir  own  accord,  he  persuaded  them  to  consent,  as 
he  would  do  himself,  to  give  up  that  point  at  present 


•  Plot,  m  Thenkrt.  p.  nSw 
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BISTORT  OF  THB 


tDtlMSptilaM.  ItnnyjuadylMMid^Uiil  tliitpru- 
dent  iiiod«r«lkm  in  TiMmMtoclei  ww  aiMliMr  neMM 
of  MTUiff  the  tlila^  For  the  alliM  thrMOeoad  to 
Mp«mto  tbemMlves  from  thMn,  if  tkoy  nfuaed  to 
comply ;  and  if  that  had  happened,  Greeoe  mmt  have 
been  inevitably  rained. 

SECTION  T.^THB  BATTLE  OF  TBEnMOPfUB.     THft 
DBATH  or  LaONIDAB. 

Thb  only  thing  that  now  remain- 
A.  M.  3524.  ed  to  be  discuss^,!  was  to  know  in 
Ant  J.C.4S0.  what  place  they  should  resolve  to 
meet  the  Persians,  in  order  to  dis- 
pute their  entrance  into  Greece.  The  people  of  Thee- 
saly  represented,  that  as  they  were  the  most  exposed^ 
and  likely  to  be  first  attacked  by  the  enemy,  it  was  but 
reasonable,  that  their  defence  and  security,  on  which 
the  safety  of  all  Greece  so  much  depended,  should 
first  be  provided  for ;  without  which  they  should  be 
obliged  to  take  other  measures,  that  woula  be  contrary 
to  their  inclination,  but  yet  absolutely  necessary,  in 
case  their  country  was  left  unprotect^  and  defence- 
less. It  was  hereupon  resolved,  that  10,000  men 
should  be  sent  to  guard  the  passage  which  separates 
Macedonia  from  Thessaly  near  the  river  Peneus,  be- 
tween the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa.  But  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Amyntas,Ring of  Macedonia,  having 
jnven  them  to  understand,  that  if  they  waited  for  the 
Persians  in  that  place  they  must  inevitably  be  over* 
powered  by  their  numbers,  they  retired  to  Thermopylae. 
The  Thessalians  finding  themselves  thus  abandoned, 
without  any  farther  deliberation  submitted  to  the 
Persians. 

Thermopylae*  is  a  strait  or  narrow  pass  of  mount 
C£ta,s  between  Thessaly  and  Phocis,  only  twenty-five 
feet  broad,  which  therefore  mi^ht  be  defended  by  a 
small  number  of  forces,  and  which  was  the  only  way 
through  which  the  Persian  land  army  could  enter 
Achaia,  and  advance  to  besiege  Athens.  This  was 
the  place  where  the  Grecian  army  thought  fit  to  wait 
for  the  enemy:  the  person  who  commanded  it  was 
Leonidas,  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta. 

Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  was  upon  his  march  :<  he 
had  given  orders  for  his  fleet  to^  follow  him  along  the 
coast,  and  to  regulate  their  motions  according  to  thoee 
of  the  land  army.  Wherever  he  came  he  found  pro- 
vision and  refreshment  prepared  beforehand,  pursuant 
to  the  orders  he  had  sent ;  and  every  city  he  arrived  at 
^ve  him  a  magnificent  entertainment,  which  cost 
immense  sums  of  money.  The  vast  expense  of  these 
treats  gave  occasion  to  a  witty  saying  of  a  certain  ci- 
tizen of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  who,  when  the  king  was 
tone,  said,  they  ought  to  thank  the  gods,  that  he  ato 
ut  qpe  meal  a  day. 

*  Herod.  L  m  c,  17C,  17S. 

*  [Pan  of  TVmiopyfts.— The  appellation,  Thermopyla, 
oeans  the  pass  of  die  Hot^pringa.  Beyond  the  fountain, 
where  the  Spartans  were  combing  their  hair  when  seen  by 
the  spy  despatched  to  observe  their  moiions  by  Xerxes,  to 
the  north  is  an  exteniive  boa  or  fen,  through  which  a  nar- 
row payed  causeway  offeni  Die  only  approach  to  southern 
Greece.  It  is  bordered  on  either  side  by  a  deep  and  im- 
pracciciJiIe  morass ;  and  it  ii  further  bounded  1^  the  sea 
towards  the  east,  and  the  precipices  of  Moimt  CBta  to  the 
west.  Hera  is  situated  uie  Turidsh  DeneM,  or  barrier, 
eipM  a  anall  narrow  siooe  bridge,  marlcing  the  most  impor- 
tani  point  of  the  whole  passage,  as  it  is  still  occupied  by 
sentinels  as  in  andent  umes.  and  is  therefore,  even  now, 
considered  as  the  Pyle  of  tne  southern  prorinces.  The 
Tuniubis,  erected  as  a  monument  over  the  bodies  of  the 
Spartans  who  were  slain  with  the  brave  Leonidas  in  de- 
fending this  passj  still  exists  {daced  on  the  very  top  of  the 
erainenee  to  which  the  Greeks  retired ;  <*  and  there,**  says 
Herodotns,  '*is  the  Tomolus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  datta. 
«whart  now  standa  the  stone  boo,  sacred  to  Leonidas." 
^Ins  earinaoee  orsriooha  the  narrowest  and  steepest  part 
«f  the  defile.  Thia  Tuiaulua  is  a  conical  mound  of  earth, 
covered  with  the  broken  remains  or  a  massive  square  pe- 
destal, which  served  as  a  fbondstion  for  some  monument, 
oerhaps  the  stone  lion  mentioned  above.]  ' 

•Hand.  L  «L  eLltfi,  177.  «  Ibid.  e.  108. 192. 


In  the  wma  eovulij  of  ThnM»<  thtM  WM  •  prioM 
who  ahowad  an  extimordiaary  jpeatneie  of  ml  oa 
this  occasion :  it  was  the  king  oTthe  Bisaltae.  Whiht 
all  theolherpriiioes  faa  intoaervilade,aBd  baeely sub- 
mitted to  Xerjtes^  be  proudly  sefuoed  to  noeive  hie 
yoke  or  to  obey  kim.  liot  bein^  in  a  condition  to  re» 
sist  him  widi  open  force,  be  retired  to  the  top  of  the 
HMMintain  Rhedope,  into  an  inaccessible  place,  and 
forbade  all  his  eons,  who  were  six  in  number,  to  cany 
arms  against  Greece.  Bat  they,  either  through  lear 
of  Xerxes,  or  throus^  a  curiosity  to  see  so  important 
a  war,  followed  the  Persians»in  contradiction  to  their 
father's  injunction.  On  their  return  home,  their  father, 
to  punish  so  direct  a  disobedience,  condemned  all  bis 
sons  to  have  their  eyes  put  out  Xenes  continued 
hia  march  through  Thiace,  Macedonia,  and  Thea* 
saly,  ever^r  thins  giving  way  before  him  till  he  cams 
to  the  strait  of  Thermopyle. 

One  cannot  see,  without  the  ntmoet  aatooiskment,* 
what  a  handful  of  troops  the  Grecians  opposed  to  the 
innumerable  army  of  j[erzes.  We  fina  a  particular 
account  of  their  numbers  in  Paosaniae.  All  their 
foroea  ^joined  together,  amounted  only  to  11,S00  men ; 
of  which  number  4000  only  were  employed  at  Ther- 
mopyke  to  defend  the  pass.  But  these  soldieia,  ad<k 
the  historian,  were  all  determined  to  a  man  ^ther  to 
conquer  or  die.  And  what  is  it  that  aucb  an  aimy 
cannot  efiect  ? 

When  Xerxes  advanced  near  the  straita  of  Ther> 
mopyke,?  he  was  strangely  surprised  to  find  that  they 
were  determined  to  disputo  his  passage.  He  had  tL 
ways  flattered  himself,  that  on  the  first  hearing  of  his 
amval,the  Grecians  would  betake  themselves  to  fl^t ; 
nor  could  he  ever  be  persuaded  to  believe,  what  De- 
maratus  had  told  him  from  the  beginning  of  bis  pro- 
ject, that  at  the  fint  pasa  h^  eame  to,  he  would  find 
his  whole  army  stopped  by  a  handful  of  men.  He 
sent  out  a  spv  before  him  to  view  the  enemy.  The 
spy  brought  him  word,  that  he  found  the  LAcedemo* 
mans  out  of  their  intrenchmenta,  and  that  they  were 
diverting  themselves  with  military  exercises^  and 
combing  their  hair:  this  was  the  Spartan  manner  of 
preparing  themselves  for  battle. 

Xeixes,  Btill  entertaining  some  hopes,  wailed  four 
days  on  purpose  to  (pve  them  time  to  retreat  And 
in  thia  interval  of  time  he  naed  his  otmoat  endea* 
vours  to  gain  Leonidas,8  by  makmg  him  magnificsot 
promises,  and  assuring  him  that  he  would  make  him 
master  of  all  Greece,  if  he  would  come  over  to  hia 
party.  Leonidas  rejected  his  proposal  with  seoni  and 
indignation.  Xerxea  having  aRerwards  written  to  him 
to  deliver  up  his  arms,  Leonidaa^  in  a  atyle  and  spirit 
truly  laconical,  answered  him  m  two  words ;  Gseis 
end  take  them^  Nothing  remained,  but  to  pr^re  to 
enga^  the  LaoedsBmoniana.  Xerxee  fint  command- 
ed his  Median  forces  to  march  against  them,  with 
orders  to  toke  them  all  alive  and  bring  them  to  him. 
The  Medes  were  not  able  to  sUnd  the  charge  of  th« 
Grecians;  and  being  shamefully  put  to  fiight,  they 
showed,  says  Herodotus,io  thatJCerxes  had  a  great 
many  men,  but  few  soldiers.  The  next  that  ware  sent 
to  faoe  the  Spartons,  were  thoee  Persians  called  the 
Immortal  Band,  which  conaisted  of  10,000  men,  and 
were  the  beat  troope  in  the  whole  army.  Bat  tbeea 
had  no  better  sucoess  than  the  fonner. 

Xerxes^  despairing  of  being  able  to  force  hia  way 
through  troopa  so  determineo  to  conquer  or  die,  waa 
extremely  perplexed,  and  could  not  toll  what  reaohi- 
tion  to  take ;  when  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  eame 
to  him,  and  discovered  a  secret  path,tt  leading  to  an 

*  Rerod.I.viii.e.  116. 

*  Pans.  L  X.  p.  645. 

'  Herod.  1  vu.  c  t07-«SL    Diod.  U  iL  p.  6.  ML 

*  Plot,  in  Lacon.  Apoph.  p.  tS£. 

^^  'On  m>Xo2  ^  i9$pmru  tta,  SXtyM  W  Mftt. 
QiiM  muni  homines  essent,  pauci  autea  viri. 
^*  When  the  Gauls  200  yeara  after  thia,  came  to  invada 
Greece,  they  poaaessed  themselves  ef  the  straita  af  Thar 
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mmmne^  wtioh  o?erl6bkdl«iid  eomiiMiided  die  Spuw 
tan  forces.  He  qoickty  despatched  a  detachment 
thither,  which,  mashing  all  night,  arrived  there  at  the 
hieak  of  day,  and  possessed  themselves  of  that  ad- 
rantageous  post 

The  Greeks  were  soon  Apprised  of  this  misfortune ; 
and  Leonklas,  seeing  that  it  was  now  impossible  to 
withstand  the  enemy,  obliged  the  >est  of  me  allies  to 
TOtire,  hot  stayed  himself  with  his  300  LaeedaBmoni- 
sne,  ail  resolved  to  die  with  their  leader,  who  being 
tol4  by  tiie  oracle,  that  either  LacedflMnoo  or  her  king 
mast  necessarily  f>eri8hy  determined,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  to  sacrifice  hhnself  for  his  oountry.  The 
Spartans  lost  aH  hopes  either  of  conquering  or  escap- 
ing, and  looked  upon  ThermopyfaB  as  then-  burying 
place.  The  kins,  exhortmg  his  men  to  take  some 
noorishment,  andt«lfing  them  st  the  same  time,  that 
Ihey  should  sop  together  with  Pluto,  they  set  up  a 
d^at  of  joy  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  a  banquet, 
and  foil  of  ardour  a<^anced  with  their  king  to  battle. 
The  shock  was  exceedingly  violent  and  btm>dy.  Le- 
onidas  was  one  of  the  first  that  felt  The  endeavours 
of  the  Lacedemonians  \p  defend  his  dead  body  were 
incredible.  At  len^tlL  not  vanquished,  but  oppressed 
by  numbers,  they  all  Jell,  except  one  man,  who  escap- 
ed to  Sparta,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  coward'  and 
traitor  to  his  country,  and  nobody  would  keep  com- 
pany or  converse  with  him ;  but  soon  afterwards  he 
made  glorious  amends  for  his  fault  at  the  battle  of 
Platses,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner.  Xerxes,*  enraged  to  the  last  degree 
against  Leonidas  for  daring  to  make  head  asamst 
him,  caused  his  dead  body  to  be  hung  on  a  gallows ; 
and  while  he  intended  dishonour  to  his  enemy  covered 
himself  with  disffrece. 

Some  time  after  these  transactions,  by  order  of  the 
Amphictyoos,  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected 
at  ThermopylaB  in  honour  of  these  brave  defenders  of 
Greece ;  and  upon  the  monument  were  two  inscrip- 
tions i  one  of  which  was  general,  and  related  to  all 
those  that  died  at  Thermopylse,  importine  that  the 
Greeks  of  Peloponnesus,  to  the  nomner  only  of  4000, 
fiad  made  head  agunst  the  Persian  army,  which  con- 
aisted  of  3,000,000  of  men :  the  other  related  to  the 
Spartans  in  particular.  It  was  composed  by  the  poet 
Simonides,  and  is  veiy  remarkable  for  its  simplicity, 
it  is  as  follows : 

KdiatSa,  rots  lulvtav  9et06ntvoi  vofi//io((.' 
That  is  to  say :  Go,  passmger^  and  teU  at  Lacedamotiy 
that  Wit  died  hare  in  obedience  lo  her  eacred  laws.  Forty 
years  ailerwaids,  Fausaniaa,  wbe  obtained  the  victory 
of  Plataea,  caused  the  bones  of  Leonidas  to  be  car- 
xied  from  Therroopyls  to  Sparta,  and  erected  a  mag- 
oificeot  monument  to  his  memory  near  which  was 
likewise  another  erected  for  Pausanias.  Every  year 
at  these  tombs  was  a  funeral  oration  pronounced  in 
Aofiour  of  these  heroes,  and  public  games  celebrated, 
at  which  none  but  Lacedsmonians  had  a  right  to  be 
present ;  in  order  to  ahow,  that  they  alone  were  con- 
oeraed  in  the  glory  obtained  at  Thermopyls. 

Xeixes  In.  that  afikir  lost  above  20,000  men,3  among 
wnom  were  two  of  the  king's  brothers.  He  was  very 
•eosible  that  so  great  a  loss,  which  was  a  manifest 
]H-oof  of  the  ooumge  of  their  enemies,  was  capable  of 
alarming  and  discouiagjuig  his  soldiers.  In  order 
therafore  to  conceal  tbeXnowIedge  of  it  from  them,  he 
eansed  all  his  men  that  were  killed  in  that  action,  ex- 
cept 1000,  whose  bodies  he  ordered  to  be  lefl  upon  the 
field,  to  be  thrown  together  into  large  holes,  which 
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were  secretly  made,  nd  covesed  over  aftsgrwairis  with 
earth  and  herbs.  This  stratagem  saeeeeded  very  ill: 
lor  when  the  soMieni  in  his  fleet,  bemg  eniioes  le  see 
the  field  of  battle,  obtained  leave  to  eome  thither  fbr 
that  purpose,  it  served  rather  to  discover  his  own  W^ 
tieness  of  sou),  than  te  conceal  the  number  of  the 
slain. 

Dismayed  with  a  victory  that  had  cost  him  so  denr,« 
he  asked  Demaratus,  if  the  LaeedsBmonians  had  yet 
many  such  soldiers.  That  prince  told  him,  that  the 
Spartan  republic  had  a  great  many  cities  bebnging  to 
it,  of  which  all  the  mhaibitants  were  excoMingly 
brave ;  hm.  that  those  of  Lacedssmon,  who  were  pr^ 
perly  called  Spartans,  and  wftio  were  8000  in  nomner, 
enrpassed  all  the  rest  m  valour,  and  were  all  of  them 
Bttcn  as  those  who  hsd  fought  under  Leonidas. 

I  return  for  an  instant  to  the  battle  of  ThermopylaB, 
the  issue  of  which,  fatal  in  appearancoi  might  make 
an  impression  upon  the  nunes  ef  the  readers  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Laoedaemonians,  and  ooeaeiea 
their  courage  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  efleet  of  a  pce- 
sumptuous  temerity,  or  a  desperate  resolution. 

Tnat  action  of  Leonidas,  with  his  300  Spartans, 
was  not  the  efiect  of  rashness  or  despair,  but  was  a 
wise  and  noble  conduct,  as  Diodoros  •Sieolas,'  has 
taken  care  to  observe,  in  his  magiiifieent  enoooaom 
upon  that  famous  engagement,  to  whicfa  be  ascribes  the 
success  of  all  the  ensuing  campaigns.  Leonidas 
knowing  that  Xerxes  was  marching  at  the  head  ef  all 
the  forces  of  the  East,  in  order  to  overwhelm  and 
crush  a  little  country  by  the  dint  of  numbers,  rishtly 
conceived,  from  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  un» 
derstanding,  that  if  they  pretended  to  make  the  sue- 
cess  of  that  war  consist  in  opposing  foree  to  foroe, 
and  numbera  to  numbers,  all  the  Qrecian  nations  ten 
gather  would  never  be  able  to  equal  the  Persians,  or 
to  dispute  the  victory  with  them ;  that  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  point  out  to  Gheece  another  means  of 
safety  aim  preservation,  whilst  she  was  under  these 
alarms ;  and  that  they  ought  to  Show  the  whole  on^ 
verse,  who  had  all  their  eyes  upon  them,  what  may 
be  done,  when  greatness  oir  mind  is  oppossd  to  foree 
of  bodj,  tnie  courage  and  bravery  apunst  blind  ha* 
petuosity,  the  love  of  liberty  against  tyrennksal  op- 
pression, and  a  few  disciplined  veteran  troops  sgainst 
a  confused  multitude,  though  never  so  numerous. 
These  brave  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  became  them, 
who  were  the  choicest  soldiers  of  the  chief  people  of 
Greece,  to  devote  themselves  to  ocRtain  death,  m  or- 
der to  make  the  Persians  sensible  how  difficult  it  is  to 
reduce  free  men  to  slavery,  and  to  teach  the  rest  of 
Greece,  by  their  example^  either  to  conquer  or  to 
perish. 

These  sentiments  do  not  originate  from  my  own 
invention,  nor  do  I  ascribe  them  to  Leonidas  without 
foundation :  tHey  are  plainly  comprised  in  that  short 
answer,  which  that  worthy  xing  of  Sparta  made  to  a 
certain  Lacedaemonian  ;  who,  beins  astonished  at  the 
^nerous  resolution  the  king  had  taxen,  spoke  to  htm 
in  this  manner :  **  Is  it  possible  then,  sir,s  that  you 
can  thmk  of  marching  with  a  handful  of  men  agamst 
such  a  mighty  and  innumerable  army  ?" — "  If  we  are 
to  reckon  upon  numben,"  ref^ed  Leonidas,  **  all  the 
people  of  Glreece  together  would  not  be  sofficient, 
since  a  small  part  of  the  Persian  army  is  equal  to  all 
her  inhabitants:  but  if  we  are  to  reckon  upon  valoor, 
my  little  troop  is  mote  than  sufficient" 

The  event  showed  the  justness  of  this  prinee^  sen- 
timents. That  illustrious  example  of  courage  ast^ 
nished  the  Persians,  and  gave  new  spirit  and  vigour 
to  the  Greeks.  The  lives  then  of  this  heroic  leader 
and  his  brave  troop  were  not  thrown  away,  but  use- 
fully employed  ;  and  their  death  was  attenoed.with  a 
double  effect,  more  ereat  and  lasting  than  they  thea»- 
selves  had  imagined.  On  one  h«»d^  it  was  in  a 
manner  the  se^  of  thev  ensuing  vietoties,  wfaieh 
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mad*  tiM  Peniaiit  for  ^fm  after  lay  aade  aQ  tboogbli 
of  attacking  Oraece ;  00  that  daring  the  aeven  or 
aight  aoeeming  feignii  there  waa  neitber  any  prince 
wnodnnt  entertain  audi  a  design,  nor  any  Batterer  in 
hia  court  who  durat  propose  the  plan  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  aignal  and  exemplary  instance  of 
intrepidity  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  all  the 
net  of  the  Qrecians,  and  left  a  pereuaaion  deeply 
rooted  in  their  hearts,  that  they  were  able  to  suboue 
the  Persians^  and  subvert  their  vast  empire.  Cimon 
was  the  men  who  made  the  first  attempt  of  that  hind 
with  auooess.  Agesilaua  afterwards  pushed  that  de- 
mm  ao  far  that  he  made  the  great  king  tremble  in  hia 
paiaee  at  Sosa.  Alexander  at  list  aoeompUaed  it 
with  incrsdible  facility.  He  never  had  tne  least 
doubt,  any  more  than  the  Macedonians  who  followed 
him,  or  the  whole  country  of  Qreeoe  that  choae  him 
general  in  that  expedition,  but  that  with  30,000  men 
be  eoufd  overturn  the  Peraian  empire,  since  300  Spaiw 
lana  had  been  auffident  to  check  the  united  forces  of 
the  whole  East 

SECTION  VI. — NATAL  BATTLB  NBAR  ARTBMISIVM. 

Thb  very  same  day  on  which  the  glorious  action  at 
Thermopyle  took  place^i  there  was  also  an  engage- 
ment at  aea  between  the  two  fleets.  That  of  the 
Grecians,  exchisive  of  the  little  ff^l^ye  and  small 
boata,  consisted  of  271  vessels.  This  fleet  had  Iain 
by  near  Artemisium,  a  promontory  of  Eubcea  upon  the 
northren  ooast  towards  the  straits.  That  of  tne  ene- 
my, which  was  much  more  numerous,  was  near  the 
aame  place,  but  bad  lately  aufiered  in  a  violent  tem- 
neat,  that  had  destrovod  above  400  of  their  veasels. 
Notwithstanding  this  loss,  as  it  was  still  vastly  superior 
in  number  to  that  of  the  Grecians,  which  they  were 
preparing  to  attack,  they  detatched  200  of  their  vessels, 
witn  orders  to  wait  abdht  Euboa,  to  the  end  that  none 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  mic[fat  be  able  to  escape  them. 
The  Grecians  having  got  mtelligeoce  of  this,  imm^ 
diately  set  sail  in  the  night,  in  order  to  attack  that 
detaehment  at  day*break  the  next  morning.  But  not 
meeting  with  it,  they  went  towards  the  evening  and 
/etl  upon  the  bulk  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which  they 
treated  very  roughly.  Night  coming  on,  they  were 
obliged  to  separate,  and  both  parties  retired  to  their 
post  But  the  very  nisdit  that  parted  them,  proved 
more  pemicions  to  the  Persians  tnan  the  engagement 
which  preceded,  from  a  violent  storm  of  wmd,  ac- 
companied with  rain  and  thunder,  which  distressed 
and  harassed  their  vessels  till  break  of  day :  and  the 
SOO  ships  also,  that  had  been  detached  from  their  fleet, 
wera  almoat  all  cast  away  upon  the  coaats  of  Euboea ; 
it  being  the  will  of  the  gods,  says  Herodotus,  that  the 
two  fleets  should  become  very  near  equal. 

The  Athenians  having  the  same  day  received  a  re- 
inforcement of  fifly-three  vessels,  the  Grecians,  who 
were  apprised  of  the  wreck  that  had  befallen  part 
of  the  enemy's  fleet,  fell  upon  the  ships  of  the  CiU- 
cians  at  the  same  hour  they  had  attacked  the  fleet  the 
day  before,  and  sunk  a  sreat  number  of  them.  The 
Persians,  being  asharoM  to  see  themselves  thus  in- 
solLed  by  an  enemy  that  was  so  much  inferior  in  num- 
ber, thought  fit  the  next  day  to  appear  first  in  a  dispo- 
ailion  to  engage.  The  battle  was  very  obstinate,  and 
the  success  pretty  near  equal  on  both  sides,  excepting 
that  the  Persians,  who  were  incommoded  by  the 
largeness  and  number  of  their  veasels,  sustained  much 
the  greater  loss.  Both  partiea  however  retired  in  good 
«der. 

All  these  actions,*  which  passed  near  Artemisiuni, 
were  not  absolutely  decisive,  but  contributed  very 
much  to  animate  the  Athenians,  as  they  were  con- 
vinced, by  their  own  experience,  that  there  waa  no- 
thing really  formidable,  either  in  the  number  and 
ma^ifioent  ornamenta  of  the  veasels,  or  in  the  baiv 
banana*  inaolent  abonta  and  songa  of  victoiy,  to  men 
that  know  bow  to  come  to  close  engagement,  and 
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that  have  the  oonviferto  flglit  wilb  ateadbeai  and  n- 
sdution ;  and  that  the  beat  way  of  dealing  with  such 
an  enemv,  is  to  despise  all  that  vain  appearance,  to 
advance  boldly  up  to  them,  and  to  charge  toem  briskly 
and  vigorously  without  ever  giving  ground. 

The  Grecian  fleet  having  at  Bub  time  had  intelli- 
gence of  what  had  passed  at  Theraiopylfls,  reserved 
upon  the  course  they  wera  to  take  without  any  farther 
deliberation.  They  immediately  sailed  away  from 
Artemiaiuni)  and  advancing  towards  the  heart  of 
Greece,  they  atopped  at  S^amis,  a  little  isle  very 
near  and  over-against  Attica.  Whilst  the  fleet  waa 
retreating,  Themistoelea  paaaed  through  all  the  pla* 
cea  where  the  enemy  must  necennrily  land,  in  oraer 
to  take  m  freah  water  or  other  provisions,  and  in 
hrge  charactera  engraved  upon  the  rocks  and  the 
atoneo  the  following  words^  which  he  addressed  to 
the  lonians ;  **  Be  of  our  side,  ye  people  of  Ionia : 
come  over  to  the  party  of  your  fathers,  who  expose 
their  own  lives  for  no  other  end  than  to  maintain  your 
liberty ;  oi>  if  you  cannot  possibly  do  that,  at  least  do 
the  Persians  all  the  mischief  you  can,  when  we  are 
enaaged  with  them,  and  put  their  army  into  diaorder 
and  confusion."  By  this  m<£uis  Themistocles  hoped 
either  to  bring  the  lonians  really  over  to  their  party,* 
or  at  least  to  render  them  suspected  to  the  barbarians. 
We  see  this  general  had  his  thoughts  always  intent 
upon  his  business,  and  neelected  nothing  that  could 
contribute  to  the  success  of  his  designs. 

SECTION  yil.— THB  ATHXiriARS    ABAWDON  THBia 
CITT,  WBICH  IS  TAXIN  AND  BVBNT  BT  XBBXBS. 

XxRXBS  in  the  mean  time  had  entered   into  the 
country  of  Phocis  by  the  upper  part  of  Doris,  and 
was  burning  and  plundering  the  cities  of  the  Pho- 
dans.    The  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  having  no 
thoughts  but  to  save  their  own  country,  had  resolved 
to  abandon  all  the  rest,  and  to  bring  ail  the  Grecian 
torces  together  within  the  isthmus,  the  entrance  of 
which  they  intended  to  secure  by  a  strong  wall  from 
one  sea  to  the  other,  a  space  oTnear  five  milea  En- 
glish.   The  Athenians  were  highly  provoked  at  so 
base  a  desertion,  as  th^  saw  themselves  readv  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  f'ersians,  and  likely  to  bear  the 
whole  weight  of  their  fury  and  vengeance.     Some 
time  before  they  had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
whkh  had  given  them  for  answer,  tkat*  there  tooicid  bt 
no  way  of  Mttag  the  eUy  but  by  wooden  loottt.    The 
sentiments  of  the  people  were  much  divided  about 
this  ambiguous  expression ;  some  thought  it  waa  to 
be  understood  to  mean  the  citadel,  because  heretofore 
it  had  been  surrounded  with  wooden  palisadoes.    But 
Themistocles  gave  another  sense  to  the  words  which 
waa  much  more  natural,  understanding  it  to  mean 
shipping :  and  demonstrated  that  the  only  plan  they 
hao  to  adopt  was  to  leave  the  city  empty,  and  to  em- 
bark all  the  inhabitants.    But  this  was  a  resolution 
the  people  would  not  at  all  give  ear  to,  aa  thinktns 
they  thereby  relinquished  every  hope  of  victory,  and 
seemg  no  method  of  saving  themselves,  when  once 
they  had  abandoned  the  temples  of  their  ^ods  and  the 
tomba  of  their  anceatora.     Here  Themistodee  had 
occaaion  for  all  his  *address  and  all  his  eloquence  to 
work  upon  the  people.     After  he  had  represented  to 
them  that  Athens  did  not  consist  either  of  its  vrmllsy 
or  its  houses,  but  of  its  citizens,  and  that  the  aaving 
of  these  was  the  preservation  of  the  city,  he  endea> 
voured  to  persuade  them  by  the  argument  meet  capa* 
ble  of  making  an  impression  upon  them  in  the  «»> 
happy,  afflicted,  and  danserous  condition  they  were 
then  m,  I  mean  that  of  the  divine  authority ;  giving 
them  to  understand,  by  the  venr  worda  of  the  oracle, 
and  by  the  prodijgies  wnich  liad  happened,  that  their 
removmg  for  a  tmie  from  Athens  was  manifcatlj  the 
will  of  the  gods. 

A  decree  waa  therefore  pasaed,»  by  which,  in  order 
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toioft«i  ivlttt  itppetidliftlMud  itt  the  motutiQii  of 
daMftiDf  the  dij,  it  wm  oideiiMdi  '^thet  Atbeos 
ifaoald  be  nven  op  in  tiwt  into  the  hende,  and  cooi- 
micted  to  the  keeping  and  protection,  of  Mmenra,  pe- 
troneti  of  the  Athenian  people ;  that  all  auch  inbabi- 
tants  aa  were  able  to  bnr  anna,  ahould  ^  on  8hq>- 
boani ;  and  that  eveiy  oitixen  aboold  proTide,  aa  well 
as  he  could,  for  the  Mtfety  and  aecaiity  of  hia  wile, 
children,  and  alavee." 

The  eztmordinaryHMlMmoiir  of  Ciaion,i  who  waa 
at  thia  time  very  yoon^L  waa  of  neat  weight  on  thia 
iiDgoInr  ooeaaion.  Followed  by  bia  eompeoiona,  with 
a  gay  and  cheerful  ooantenanee,  he  went  publicly  along 
tM  etreet  of  the  Ceramicua  to  the  citadel,  in  order  to 
consecrate  a  bit  of  a  faiidle,  which  he  cavried  in  hia 
hand  in  the  temple  of  MuMnra,  deeigning  to  make  the 
people  underatand  by  thia  religioua  andafleoting  cere- 
mony, that  they  had  no  farther  bnaineaa  with  land 
ibfcea,  and  that  it  beboyed  them  now  to  betake  them- 
aelyea  entirely  to  the  oea.  After  he  had  made  an  of^ 
feting  of  thia  bit,  he  took  one  of  the  abielda  that  hnn^ 
upon  the  wall  of  the  temple,  paid  his  devotieoa  to  the 
fRMldeaa,  went  down  to  the  water-aide,  and  waa  the 
nrat,  who  by  hia  example  inapired  the  jgenerality  of 
the  people  with  confidence  and  reaolotion,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  embark. 

The  greater  part  of  them  aent  their  (athers  and  me- 
there,  that  were  old,  togetber  with  their  wirea  and 
children,  to  the  city  of  Trc^zene,*  the  inbabitanta  of 
which  recetTed  them  with  ^eat  humanity  and  eene- 
roasty.  For  they  made  an  onhnance  that  they  ahould 
be  maintained  at  the  ezpenae  of  the  pnbtic,  and  aa- 
siened  for  aach  perMm'a  anbaiatenoe  two  oboU  a  day, 
which  were  worth  about  two-pence  Engliab  money. 
Beaidea  thia,  they  permitted  the  children  to  gather 
fruit  wherever  they  pleaaed,  or  whereyer  they  came, 
and  settled  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  maatera, 
who  had  the  care  of  their  education.  How  beaatiful 
is  it  to  aee  a  city,  ezpoaed  aa  thia  waa  to  the  greateat 
dangera  and  calamities,  extend  bar  care  and  generoai- 
ty,  in  the  yery  nudat  of  auch  alaima,  eyen  to  Uie  edn- 
cation  of  other  people'a  children  f 

When  the  whole  city  came  to  embark,  eo  moying 
and  melancholy  a  speetadei  drew  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  all  that  were  preaent,  and  at  the  aame  time  occa- 
aioned  great  admiration  of  the  ateadineaa  and  coumge 
of  those  men,  who  aent  their  fathera  and  mothers  an* 
other  way  and  to  other  plaoee,  and  who,  without  be- 
ing moyed  either  at  their  grief  or  lamentationa,  or  at  the 
tender  embracea  of  their  wiyee  and  children,  paaied 
oyer  with  ao  much  firmneaa  and  reeolstion  to  Salamta. 
Bat  that  which  extremely  imiaed  and  augmented  the 
geneiml  eompaaeion,  waa  the  great  nrnnber  of  old 
men,  whom  they  were  forced  to  leaye  in  the  city  on 
aocouot  of  their  age  and  infirmitieay  and  of  whom  many 
yolantarily  remained  there,  through  religioua  motiyea, 
belieyinff  the  citadel  to  be  the  thing  meant  by  the  ora- 
cle in  me  forementioned  ambignoup  expression  of 
wooden  walla.  There  waa  no  creature  (for  history 
has  judged  this  eirenmstanee  worthy  of  being  rtraem- 
beredy)  there  was  no  creature,  I  say,  eyen  to  the  yery 
domestic  animala,  but  what  took  a  part  in  thia  public 
mooming ;  nor  waa  it  poaaible  for  a  man  to  aee  theee 
poor  creatniea  run  howling  and  crying  after  their 
masters,  who  were  going  on  board  ahip,  without  be- 
ing touched  and  ai9feoted.  Among  all  the  rest  of 
these  animala,  particular  notiee  ia  taken  of  a  dog  be- 
longjin^  to  Xanthippu%  the  fiither  of  Pericles,  which, 
not  bemg  able  to  endure  to  see  himself  abandoned  by 
his  master,  jumped  into  the  aea  after  him,  and  con- 
tinned  awimming  ^M  near  as  he  could  to  the  yeaael 
his  master  was  on  board  of,  till  be  landed  quite  spent 
at  Salamta,  and  died  the  moment  after  upon  the 
shore.  In  the  same  place,  eyen  in  Plutarch's  time, 
they  Qsed  to  show  the  spot  wherein  this  faithful  ani- 

^  Plot,  m  Ctm.  p.  481. 

*  TMi  was  a  bomU  city  situate  opoo  the  asa  side,  in  that 
part  of  the  Pefepoonesus  calad  Arfohi, 


bile  Xerxea  was  continuing  hia  march,*  aome 
deaertera  from  Arcadia  came  and  ioined  hia  army. 
The  king  baying  asked  them  what  the  Qrecians  w«fe 
then  doing,  waa  extremely  aurprised  when  he  waa  told, 
that  they  were  employed  in  aeeing  the  seniea  and  eon»> 
beta  then  oelebrating  at  Olympia :  and  nis  surprise  was 
still  increased,  when  he  understood  that  the  yietot^ 
reward  in  those  engagements  waa  only  a  erewn  of 
f»hye.  What  men  must  thev  be,  cried  one  of  the  Per? 
sian  noUea  with  great  wonder  aiid  aatoniahinent,  who 
are  influenced  only  by  honour,  and  not  by  money ! 

Xerxea  had  aent  off  a  considerable  detachment  of 
hia  army  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Delphi,^  in  whioh 
he  knew  there  were  immenae  traaauiea,  lieiiig  reeolyed 
to  treat  Apollo  with  no  more  fayour  than  the  other 
t^odMf  whoae  templee  he  bad  pillaged.  If  we  may  be- 
here  Herodotos  and  Diodorua  Sicuhis^  as  soon  aa  oyer 
thia  detachment  adyaaced  near  the  temple  of  Mineryai 
aumamed  the  Proyident,  the  atmosphere  grew  dadc 
on  a  sudden,  and  a  yiolent  tempest  aroae,  accompa- 
nied with  impetuous  winds,  thunder,  and  lichtning ; 
and  two  huge  rocka  having  aevered  themaen'ea  from 
the  mountain,  fell  upon  the  Persian  troops  and  cnial^ 
ed  the  greateat  part  of  them. 

The  other  pert  of  the  army  marched  towarda  the 
city  of  Athena,*  whuh  had  been  deaevted  by  all  its 
inhabitaota,  exoept  a  email  number  of  eitiieaa  whs 
had  retired  into  the  citadel,  where  they  defended  them- 
aelyea  with  incredible  brayery,  till  they.weie  kiHed, 
and  would  hearken  to  no  terma  of  accommodation 
whatsoeyer.  Xerxea  haying  stormed  the  citadel,  re* 
dnced  it  to  ashes.  He  imuMdiately  deapatched  a  eoi»> 
rier  to  Suae,  to  carrxthe  acreeable  news  of  hie  su^ 
cess  to  Artahanee  Ri  uncK ;  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  him  a  great  number  of  picturea  and  statoee. 
Those  of  Harmodius  and  Aiisto^ton,<  the  ancient  d^ 
liyerera  of  Athens,  were  sent  with  the  rest  One  of 
the  Antiocbusea,  king  of  S^^ria  (I  do  not  know  whieh 
of  them,  nor  at  what  time  it  was,)  ratumed  them  to 
the  Atheniana,  being  pemuaded  he  could  not  poeaibly 
make  them  a  more  aooeptable  praeent. 

SECTION  Vin.— THB  BATTLE  OF  8ALAM18.  PRKCt- 
PITATK  RKTVRN  Or  XBRXXS  INTO  ASIA.  PANXOTRIC 
OP  THBM18TOCLK8  AHD  IRJSTIDKS.  THI  DBFKAT  QP 
TRK  CAETHAGINIANS  IN  SICILY. 

At  this  time  a  division  arose  among  the  command- 
ers of  the  Qrecian  fleet  ;^  and  the  confederates,  in  a 
council  of  war  which  was  held  for  that  purpoae,  were 
of  very  different  aentiments  concerning  the  place  for 
engaging  the  enemy.  Some  of  them,  and  indeed  the 
greater  part,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Eurybiadea, 
Die  generalissimo  of  the  fleet,  were  for  having  them 
advance  near  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  that  they  might 
be  nearer  the  land  snny,  which  was  posted  there  to 
guard  that  pass  under  the  command  of  Cleorobrotua, 
Leonida8*8  l>rother,  and  more  ready  for  the  defence  of 
Peloponnesus.  Others,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Tbo- 
mistocles,  alleged,  that  it  would  be  betraying  theur 
country  to  abandon  so  advantageous  a  post  as  that  of 
Salamis.  And  as  he  supportea  his  opinion  with  abun« 
dance  of  warmth,  Eurybiades  lifted  up  his  cane  in  a 
menacing  manner :  Stnktf  says  the  Athenian,  unmoy* 
ed  at  the  insult,  hut  hear  me ;  and,  continuing  his  dis- 
course, be  proceeded  to  show  of  what  importance  it 
was  to  the  fleet  of  the  Grecians,  whose  vessels  were 
lighter  and  much  fewer  in  number  than  those  of  the 
Persians,  to  engage  in  such  a  strait  as  that  of  Salamis, 
which  would  render  the  enemy  incapable  of  using  a 

treat  part  of  their  forces.  Eurybiades,  who  could  not 
elp  bein^  surprised  at  the  moderation  of  Themisto- 
cles,  acqmescea  in  bis  reasons,  or  at  least  complied 
with  his  opinion,  for  fear  the  Athenians,  whose  ships 
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aid*  np  tbtve  oMUrnf  lb»i«t,ilioHU  Mptnie 
thamMlTM  from  the  alliei,  mi  their  geaank  had  leken 
oeoesaoB  to  toeinuate. 

▲  oMndl  of  war  wte  also  held  an  the  aide  of  the 
Peiaieni,*  in  order  to  detefMiae  whether  thejr  ahould 
haaufd  a  naval  eagtgement ;  Xenee  buneelf  wae 
aoatie  to  the  fleet,  to  take  the  advioe  of  hie  eaptaina 
and  oflieeni  who  were  all  nqaniraooe  for  the  battle, 
bacanee  they  knew  it  wae  a^jreeable  to  the  king's  in- 
olinatioa.  <i«een  Artemisia  was  the  only  person 
.who  opposed  that  resolution.  She  reprasented  the 
daagswMis  coaseqaences  of  coming  to  blows  with 
peapie  much  monooaversaat  and  more  aipert  in  ma* 
litime  afiairs  than  the  Peraans;  alleging  that  die 
loee  of  a  battle  at  sea  would  be  attenddf  with  the 
rain  of  their  land  armj;  whereasi  fay  protraoting 
the  war,  and  approsehin^  Peloponnesus,  they  would 
•ereata  jealousiee  and  divisioaa  amoag  their  enemiee, 
or  rather  augment  the  division  which  already  was 
verr  prevalent  amongst  them ;  that  the  confedenites 
in  that  case  would  not  fail  to  sepamte  from  one  ano- 
ther, in  order  to  retom  and  defend  their  respeettve 
countries ;  and  that  then  the  king,  without  difficulty, 
and  almost  without  striking  a  strokey  misbt  make 
himaslf  master  of  all  Qreece.  This  wise  advice  was 
not  followed,  and  a  battle  was  resolved  upon. 

Xenms,  imputing  the  ill  success  of  sll  his  foiiner 
engagements  at  aea  to  his  own  abeence,  was  resolved 
•to  oe  witness  of  this  from  the  top  of  an  eminence, 
where  he  caused  a  throne  to  be  erected  for  that  pui^ 
•pose.  This.  migHt  bava  cootiibuted  in  some  measure 
to  animate  the  forces :  bat  there  is  another  much  more 
aore  and  effectual  mode  of  doing  it,  I  mean  the  prince's 
actual  presence  and  example,  when  he  himself  shares 
in  the  danger,  and  thereby  shows  himself  worthy  of 
being  the  soul  and  head  of  a  braveand  numerous  b!ody 
of  men  ready  to  die  for  his  service.  A  prince  who 
has  not  this  sort  of  fortitude,  which  nothioff  can  ehake, 
and  which  even  takes  new  vigour  from  oanger,.may 
neveitheless  be  endued  with  other  excellent  qualities, 
but  is  by  no  means  proper  to  command  an  army. 
XCo  quaUfioation  whatsoever  can  supplv  the  want  of 
courage  in  a  genentl ;  and  the  more  he  labours  to  show 
the  appearance  of  It^s  when  he  his  not  the  reality,  the 
inore  he  discovers  bis  cowardice  and  fear.  There  is. 
it  must  be  owned,  a  vast  difference  between  a  general 
officer,  and  a  common  soldier.  Xerxes  ought  not  to 
have  exposed  his  person  otherwise  than  became  a 
prince ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  head,  not  as  the  hand ; 
as  he  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  and  give  orders, 
not  as  those  who  are  to  pot  them  in  execution.  But 
to  keep  himself  entirely  at  a  distance  from  danger, 
and  to  act  no  other  part  than  that  of  a  spectator,  was 
reallT  renouncing  the  quality  and  office  of  a  general 

Tbemistocles,B  knowing  that  some  of  tM  com- 
manders in  the  Grecian  fleet  still  entertained  thoughts 
of  sailing  towards  the  isthmus,  contrived  to  have  notice 
given  covertly  to  Xerxes,  that  as  the  Grecian  allies 
were  now  assembled  together  in  one  place,  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  subdue  and  destroy  them 
altogether ;  whereas,  if  they  once  separated  from  one 
another,  as  they  were  going  to  do,  be  misht  never 
meet  with  another  opportunity  so  fsvourable.  The  kine 
gave  into  this  opinion ;  and  immediately  commanded 
a  great  number  of  his  vessels  to  surround  Salamis  by 
night,  in  order  to  make  it  impracticable  for  the  Greeks 
to  escape  Grom  that  post 

Kobody  among  the  Grecians  perceived  that  their 
army  was  surrounded  in  this  manner.*  Aristides 
came  that  night  to  iSgina,  where  he  had  some  forces 
under  his  command,  and  with  very  great  danger  pass- 
ed through  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy.  When  he 
came  up  to  Themistocle's  tent,  he  took  him  aside,  and 
spoke  to  him  yi  the  following  manner:  '*If  we  are 

^  Herod.  L  viii.  c  67^-701. 

*  Qoaatb  nacb  oocultare  ae  abdsre  pavorem  aitabeatur, 
naaiftstiaa  paridl    TaeiL  MM, 

"HeMd.l.vui.e.74— 78. 

*  Fkit  inAriii,  p.  813.    Hersd.  L  viii.  c  7&^71 


wise,  Thamiitookfl,  w«  AiH  fivm  heaeeibrwaid  lay 
asklo  that  vdn  and  dnldasb  dissension  that  has  hither- 
to divided  us,  and  strive,  with  am«aa  noble  and  useful 
amnlation,  which  of  ua  aball  render  the  best  service 
to  his  country,  yon  by  commanding  and  doing  the 
duty  of  a  wise  and  able  captain,  and  I  by  obeying 
your  orders,  and  by  assisting  you  with  my  person  and 
advice."  He  then  mformed lum  of  the  army's  being 
surrounded  with  the  ships  of  the  Persians,  and  warm- 
ly exhorted  him  to  give  them  battle  without  delay. 
Themistoeles,  axtieniely  aatonished  9A  such  a  creat- 
ness  of  soul,  and  such  a  noble  and  generous  trank- 
nass,  was  somewhat  ashamed  that  he  had  soflfered 
himself  to  be  so  much  excelled  by  his  rival :  but,  with- 
out being  ashamed  to  own  it,  he  promisea  Aristidei^ 
that  he  would  henceforwaid  imitate  bis  generosity, 
and  even  exceed  it,  if  it  were  poesible,  in  the  whole 
of  hia  future  conduct  Then,  after  havina  imjfMited 
to  him  the  stratagem  he  had  contrived  to  deceive  the 
barbarian,  he  desired  hun  to  go  in  person  to  Eoiy- 
biades,  in  order  to  convince  him  that  there  was  no  other 
means  of  aafety  for  them,  than  to  engage  the  enemy 
by  sea  at  Salamis ;  which  commission  Aiistides  ex»> 
cuted  with  pleasure  and  succees,  for  he  poasessed 
much  influence  ovar  that  genersL 

Both  sides,  therefore,  prepared  themselves  for  the 
battle.*    The  Grecian  fleet  consisted  of  380  sail  of 
shins,  which  in  every  thing  followed  the  direction  and 
orilers  of  Themistoeles.    As  nothina  escaped  his  vigK 
lance,  and  as,  like  an  able  commsnmr,  he  knew  Iwir 
to  improve  every  drcumstanoe  and  inddent  to  advan- 
tue,  before  he  would  begin  the  engagement,  he  wait- 
etTtill  a  certain  wind,  which  roee  regularly  every  day 
at  a  certain  hour,  and  which  was  entirely  contrary  to 
the  enemy,  began  to  blow.    As  soon  as  this  wind 
rose,  the  signal  was  given  for  battle.    The  Persians, 
who  knew  that  their  king  had  his  eyes  upon  them, 
advanced  vrith  such  courage  and  impetuosity,  as  were 
capable  of  striking  an  enemy  with  terror.  But  the  heat 
of  the  first  attack  quickly  shated  when  they  came  to 
be  engas^ed.  Every  thing  was  against  them ;  the  wind, 
which  blew  directly  in  their  iaces;  the  height  and  the 
heaviness  of  their  vessels,  which  cooM  not  move  nor 
turn  without  creat  difficulty ;  and  even  the  mnnber  of 
their  ships,  which  was  ao  far  fiom  being  of  use  to  them, 
that  it  only  served  to  embarrass  them  in  a  place  ao 
strait  and  nanow  as  that  in  which  they  fought ;  wliere- 
ai^  on  the  side  of  the  Grecians,  eveiy  thins  waa  done 
with  good  order,  and  without  liurry  or  contusion ;  be- 
cause every  thing  was  directed  by  one  oommander. 
The  lonians,  whom  Themistoeles  had  warned,  by 
characters  engraven  upon  stones  along  the  eoaats  of 
Eubma,  to  remember  nam  whom  they  derived  thmr 
original,  were  the  first  that  betook  tiieinselTeatofl^t, 
and  were  ouickly  followed  by  the  last  of  the  fleet 
Artemisia  oistinguished  herself  by  incredible  cAirta 
of  resolution  and  coinage ;  so  that  Xerxes,  who  aaw 
in  what  manner  she  hM  behaved  herself,  cried  out, 
that  the  men  had  behaved  like  women  in  this  engage 
ment,  and  thst  the  women  had  shown  the  coura^  of 
men.'    The  Athenians,  being  enraged  that  a  woman 
had  dared  to  appear  in  arms  against  them,  had  pro- 
mised a  reward  of  }0,000  drachmas  to  any  one  that 
should  be  able  to  take  her  alive ;  but  she  had  the  eood 
fortune  to  eecape  their  pursuit    If  they  had  taken 
her,  she  could  have  deeerved  nothing  from  them  but 
the  highest  commendations,  and  the  most  bonooimbie 
and  genenras  treatment 

The  manner?  in  which  that  queen  escaped  oogifat 
not  to  be  omitted.*    Seeing  hamelf  warmly  fnuaaed 


^ 


*  Herod.  L  viii.  c.  84->96. 

*  0(  fiiv  ivi^t  Ysydvavt  /loi  yvwurcf.  at  H  yvMikcr,  itviptf. 
Artemwia  inter  primos  duces  belfum  aoerrimft    ciebat. 

Qoippe.  ut  in  viro  muliebrem  timorem,  ila  ia  innlkmi  wi- 
lem  auoaciam  comeref.    Jvm^  L  ii.  c.  1ft. 
*Herad.l.vtti.c.87,88.    Polvrn.  I.  via.  c  59L 

*  It  appears  that  Artemisia  Tmlued  hefsalf  no  lean  upon 
stratageratfaaa  eoorage.  and  al  the  same  time  was  not  very 
deticate  in  the  choice  or  the  BMesures  she  used.    It  m  aM 
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bf  aa  AtiMnun  diip^  horn  which  it  MWMd  imnoMi- 
bla  for  her  to  escape,  ihe  baag  oat  GNwmb  coloan, 
Md  attached  one  of  the  Penian  venele,  on  board  of 
wliieh  was  Damaflthymoay  hin^  of  Calyoda,!  with 
wbom  abe  had  loiiie  qoairel,  and  ennk  it  This  made 
her  porauefB  belieTe,  that  ahe  Was  one  of  the  Grecian 
AmC,  .and  they  gave  over  the  ohaae. 

Soch  was  the  sucoees  ef  the  battle  of  Salamis,  one 
of  iha  most  memorable  actions  related  in  ancient  his- 
tU7i  and  which  has  rendered  the  name  and  eonrage 
of  the  Grecians  fiuoons  for  ever.  A  great  namber  of 
tlie  Penuan  ships  were  taken,  and  a  nrach  greater 
soak  apon  this  occasion.  Many  of  their  allies,  who 
dresdod  the  king's  cmelty  no  less  tfasa  the  enemy, 
inada  the  best  ot  their  way  into  their  own  coontry. 

Themistodes,  in  a  secret  convemtion  with  Aristi- 
des,  proposed  to  his  consideration,  in  order  to  soond 
bim  and  to  learn  his  real  sentiments,  whether  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  them  to  send  some  Ycssels  to  brsak 
down  the  bridge  which  Xenes  had  caosed  to  be  built, 
to  the  end,  says  he,  that  we  may  take  Asia  in  Europe ; 
but  though  he  made  this  proposal,  hs  was  far  from  ap- 
proiins  it    Aristides^  belierug  him  to  be  in  earnest, 
argued  venr  warmly  and  strenuously  against  any  such 
project,ana  represented  to  him  how  dangeroos  it  was  to 
reduce  so  poweiful  an  enemy  to  despair,  from  whom  it 
was  their  business  to  deliver  themselves  as  soon  as  poo- 
stUe.    Themistocles  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  his  rea- 
sons ;  and  in  order  to  bssten  the  king's  departure,  con- 
trived to  have  him  seoretly  mformed,  tluit  theOrechms 
designed  to  break  down  the  biid^    The  point  The- 
mistocles seems  to  have  had  in  view  by  this  AJse  eon- 
fidenoe,  was  to  strengthen  himself  with  Aristides*s 
opinion,  which  was  of  grsat  weight,  against  that  of  the 
other  generals,  in  case  they  inclined  to  go  and  break 
down  the  bridge*  Perhaps  too  he  mi^t  aim  at  eoatding 
himaelf  by  this  means  agunst  the  ill  will  of  nis  ene- 
mies»  who  mij^ht  one  day  accuse  bim  of  treason  before 
the  people,  ifever  they  came  to  know  that  he  had  been 
the  author  of  that  secret  advice  to  Xerxes. 

This  prince,*  being  frightened  at  soch  news,  made 
the  best  use  he  could  of  his  time,  and  set  out  by  night, 
leaving  Maidonius  behind  him,  with  an  army  of  800,000 
men,  in  order  to  reduce  Ghreece,  if  he  was  able.    The 
Grecians,  who  expected  that  Xerxes  would  have  come 
to  anoCher  engagement  the  next  day,  having  learnt 
that  be  was  Am,  pursued  him  as  fast  as  they  could, 
but  to  no  purpose.    They  had  destroyed  900  of  the 
enemy's  abips,  besides  those  which  they  bad  taken.* 
The  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet,  after  having  suf- 
fered extremely  by  the  winds  in  thsir  passage,  retired 
towards  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  entered  into  the  port 
of  Cunns,  a  city  of  iEtolia,  where  they  passed  the  win- 
ter, without  daring  afterwards  to  return  into  Greece. 
Xerxes  took  the  rest  of  his  army  alons  with  him, 
and  nserched  towards  the  Hellespont    As  no  provi- 
sions had  bsen  prepared  for  them  beforehand,  they 
underwent  great  haraships  during  their  whole  march, 
which  lasted  fiv^and«forty  days.    After  having  con- 
somed  «11  the  fruits  they  could  find,  the  soldiers  were 
obiiged  to  live  upon  herbe,  and  even  upon  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  trees.    This  occasioned  a  sreat  sickness 
in  the  army ;  and  great  numbers  died  of  luxes  and  the 
plajcue. 

The  kin^  through  eagerness  and  impatience  to 
make  fasa  escape,  hi3  left  his  army  behind  him,  and 
traTolled  on  before  with  a  small  retinue,  in  order  to 
reach  Che  bridge  with  the  greater  expedition;  but 
when  be  arrived  at  the  place,  he  found  the  bridge 

.tfiat  being  desirous  of  seizing  Latxnua,  a  small  city  of  Garia, 
that  lay  -wtrr  commodioiisly  for  her,  she  laid  her  troops  in 
ambush,  aad  under  preCeace  of  oetebratiaff  the  feast  of  the 
■loCher  of  the  gods,  in  a  wood  coosecrated  to  her  near  that 
city,  «fae  repairad  thither  with  a  greai  train  of  eunuchs,  wo> 
men,  drums,  and  trumpets.  The  inhabitants  ran  in  throngs 
to  see  thaut  religioue  ceremony ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Ar- 
tenueia'a  troops  took  possession  of  the  place.  Polycn, 
Strata^M  L  riii.  c  6S.  'A  city  of  Lycia. 

*  Herod.  I.  Tui.  c.  115—120.        •  Ibid.  c.  ISO. 
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brolten  down  hj  the  vioteDoe  of  the  wives,  dnruig  a 
great  tempest  that  bad  happened,  and  was  reduced  te 
the  necessity  of  passing  the  strait  m  a  fishing  boat* 
This  was  a  speetacle«  well  calculated  to  show  man- 
kind the  mutability  of  all  earthly  things,  and  the  insta- 
bility of  human  greatneas ;  a  pnnce,  whose  armies  and 
fleets  the  land  and  sea  were  scarce  able  to  contain  a 
little  while  before,  now  stealing  away  m  a  small  boat 
almost  without  any  servants  or  attendants !  Such  was 
the  event  and  suoccm  of  Xerxe^s  expedition  against 


If  we  compare  yLeoM  with  himself  at  difierant 
times,  aad  on  different  occasions,  we  shall  hardly 
know  him  for  the  same  man.  When  aAirs  were  un- 
der consideration  and  debate,  no  person  could  show 
more  courage  and  intrepiditv  than  this  prince:  he  is 
surprised  and  even  oflended  if  any  one  foresees  the 
least  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  bis  projects,  or  shows 
any  anprehsnsion  concerning  the  issue  of  them.  But 
when  he  comes  to  the  point  of  execution,  and  to  the 
hour  of  danger,  he  fliea  like  a  coward,  and  thinks  of 
nothing  but  saving  his  own  life  and  person.  Here  we 
have  a  sensible  and  evident  proof  of  the  difieience  be- 
tween true  couian^  which  is  never  destitute  of  pru- 
dence, and  temerity,  whieh  is  always  blind  and  pre* 
sumptuous.  A  wise  and  prudent  pnnce  weifihs  every 
thing,  and  examines  sjl  circumstances,  beforene  enters 
into  a  war,*  of  which  he  is  not  afraid,  but  at  the  same 
time  does  not  desire ;  and  when  the  time  of  action  is 
come,  the  sight  of  dan^  serves  only  to  animats  his 
coorsge.  Presumption  mverts  this  order.  When  she 
has  introduced  awursnce  and  boldnees,*  where  wis- 
dom and  chreumspection  ought  to  preside,  she  admits 
fear  and  despair,  where  courage  and  intrepidity  ought 
to  be  exerted. 


The  first  care  of  the  Grscisns,?  after  the  battle  of 
'Salamis.  was  to  send  the  first  fruits  of  the  rich  spoil 
they  had  taken  to  Delphi.  Cimon,  vrho  was  tbsn  very 
young,  signalised  himself  in  a  partwular  manner  in 
that  engagnnMt,  and  performed  actions  of  such  dis- 
tinguiabed  valour,  aa  acquired  him  a  great  reputation^ 
and  made  him  be  eonaidered  from  hcMseforth  as  a  dti- 
sen  that  would  be  capable  of  rendering  the  most  im- 
portant services  to  his  country  on  future  occasions* 

But  Tbemislodes  carried  off  almost  all  the  honour 
of  this  victory;s  which  was  the  most  signal  that  ever 
the  Grecians  obtained  over  the  Persiana.  The  force 
of  truth  obliged  even  thoae  who  were  the  most  envious 
of  his  gloiT  to  render  him  this  testimony.  It  wss  a 
custom  in  Greece,  that  after  a  battle,  the  officers  should 
declare  ;prho  had  discinguisbed  themselves  moet,  by 
writins  in  s  paper  the  names  of  the  man  who  had 
merited  the  first  prise,  and  of  him  who  had  merited  the 
ssoond.  On  this  occasion,  by  a  decision  which  shows 
the  ^ood  opinion  it  is  natural  for  every  man  to  have 
of  himself  each  officer  adjudged  the  first  rank  to  him- 
self and  allowed  the  aecond  to  Themistocles ;  whieh 
was  indeed  siving  him  Ac  preference  to  them  all. 

The  Lacedemoaiane  having  carried  him  to  Sparta, 
in  order  to  pay  him  the  honouis  due  to  his  merit,  de- 
creed to  their  general  Eorybiades  the  prize  of  valour, 
and  to  Themistocles  that  of  wisdom,,  which  was  a 
crown  of  olive  for  both  of  them.  Thejr  also  made  a 
present  to  Themistocles  of  th6  finest  chariot  in  the  city ; 
and  on  his  departure  sent  SOO  young  men  of  the  most 
considerable  fomihes  to  wsit  upon  him  to  the  fron- 
tiers: an  honour  they  had  never  shown  to  any  perwm 
whatsoever  before. 

^  Erat  res  spectaculo  disna  et  KstimatioQe  sortis  hama* 
nsj  rerum  varietate  mirandl,  in  eziguo  lateotem  yidere  na 
rigio,  (juem  paal6  antfe  vix  mjuor  omne  capiebat;  caren- 
tem  etuun  omni  serronun  ministerio,  cnjus  eiercitiu;  prop- 
ter aiiltitudinera,  terns  graves  erwit    Jiutm,  L  ii.  e.  IS. 

*  Noo  times  beHa,  non  provooaa.    Pfin.  dt  Tre^, 
FortissinMis  in  ipso  diserisoine,  qui  ante  discrimes 

tissirous.     Tacit,  HitL  1.  i.  c.  14. 

*  Ante  dbcrimen  feroc«s,  in  periculo  paridi.  Ibid,  c.  88. 
''  Herod.  1.  viiL  c  ISS,  lift. 

*  Ptut  in.  Tbemist.  p.  IM. 
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But  that  which  save  him  a  atill  man  sensible  pl< 
sure,  were  the  pubuc  acelamatioiis  he  received  at  the 
first  Olympic  sames  that  were  celebrated  after  the 
battle  er  Saiamis,  where  all  the  people  of  areece  were 
met  together.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  the  whole  as- 
aembly  rose  ap  to  do  him  honour :  Dobody  regarded 
either  the  games  or  the  combats ;  Themistocles  was 
the  only  spectacle.  The  eyes  of  all  the  company 
were  filed  upon  him,  and  every  body  was  eager  to 
riiow  him  and  point  him  out  with  the  hand  to  the 
itranger  that  did  not  know  him.  He  acknowledsed 
afterwards  to  his  friends,  that  he  looked  upon  that 
day  as  Uie  happiest  of  his  life ;  that  he  had  never  tasted 
any  joy  so  sweet  and  so  transporting :  and  that  this 
reward,  the  genuine  fmit  of  his  labours,  exceeded  all 
his  desires. 

The  reader  has  undoubtedly  observed  in  Themisto- 
cles two  or  three  principal  strokes  of  his  character, 
which  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  greatest 
men.  The  design  which  he  formed  and  executed,  of 
making  the  whole  force  of  Athens  maritime,  showed 
him  to  have  a  superior  genius,  capable  of  the  highest 
views,  penetrating  into  raturity,  and  judicious  in  seiz- 
in9  the  decisive  point  in  great  afiairs.  As  the  territory 
belonging  to  Athens  was  barren  and  of  email  extent, 
he  rightly  conceived,  that  the  only  way  that  city  had 
to  enrich  and  aggrandise  herself  was  by  sea.  And 
indeed  that  scheme  may  iustly  be  looked  upon  as  the 
.source  and  cause  of  all  those  great  events,  which 
raised  the  republic  of  Athens,  in  the  sequel,  to  so 
flourishing  a  condition. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  this  wisdom  and  foresight  is  infi- 
nitely less  meritorious  than  that  uncommoh  temper  and 
moderation  which  Themistocles  showed  on  two  criti- 
cal occasions,  when  Qreece  had  been  utterly  undone 
k  he  had  listened  to  the  dictates  of  an  ilHudged  ambi- 
tion, and  had  piqued  himself  upon  a  false  point  of' 
honour,  as  is  usual  among  persons  of  his  age  and  pro- 
fession* The  first  of  these  occasions  was,  when,  not- 
withstanding the  flagrant  injustice  that  was  commit- 
ted, both  in  reference  to  the  republic  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  to  his  own  pierson,  in  appointing  a 
Lacedemonian  generalissimo  of  the  fleet,  ne  exhorted 
and  prevailed  with  the  Athenians  to  desist  from  their 
pretensions,  though  never  so  justly  founded,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  fatal  efiects  with  which  a  division  among 
the  confederates  must  have  been  necessarily  attended. 
And  how  worthy  of  admiration  was  that  presence  of 
mind  and  coolness  of  temper  which  he  displayed, 
when  the  same  Eurybiades  not  only  affronted  him 
with  harsh  and  ofiensive  language,  but  lifted  up  his 
cane  at  him  with  a  menacing  sesture  1  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, at  the  same  time,  mat  Themistocles  was 
then  but  young :  that  he  was  full  of  an  ardent  ambi- 
tion for  glory ;  that  he  was  commander  of  a  numerous 
fleet ;  and  that  he  had  right  and  reason  on  his  side. 
How  would  our  ^oung  officers  behave  on  a  similar 
occasion  ?  Themistoaes  took  all  patiently,  and  the 
victory  of  Salamis  wm  the  fruit  of  nis  patience. 

As  to  Aristides,  I  shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel 
to  speak  more  extensively  upon  his  character  and 
ment  He  was,  properly  speaking,  the  man  of  the 
commonwealth :  provided  that  was  well  and  faithfully 
served,  he  was  very  little  concerned  by  whom  it  was 
done.  The  merit  of  others,  so  far  from  offending  him, 
became  his  own  by  the  approbation  and  encouraee- 
ment  which  he  gave  to  it  We  have  seen  him  make 
his  way  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  in  order  to  give  Themistocles  some  intelligence 
and  good  advice:  and  Plutarchi  takes  notice,  that 
during  all  the  time  the  latter  had  the  command,  Aris- 
tides assisted  him  on  all  occasions  with  bis  counsel  and 
credit,  notwithstanding  he  had  reason  to  look  upon 
him  not  only  as  his  rival,  but  his  enemy.    Let  uscom- 

Eare  this  nobleness  and  greatness  of  soul  with  the 
ttl^spiritedness  and  meanness  of  those  men,  who 

*  JXdrra  awimarrt  ml  awnfiotiXtvWt  ivio^iranv  iitl 
3»n|f/f  Aoiwf  mKOry  rbw  Ixl^Urop,    In  vU,  JbitL  p.  33Sw 


•re  so  nice,  panetiiionSi  «id  jealous  in  whatever  n- 
speots  the  subject  of  command :  who  are  incapable  of 
acting  in  concert  with  their  colleaguea,  and  aolely  in- 
tent upon  engrossino;  the  glory  of  every  thing  to  them- 
selves ;  always  loady  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the 
public  to  their  own  private  interests,  or  to  softer  their 
rivals  to  commit  blunders,  that  they  themselves  may 
reap  advantage  from  them. 

On  the  wery  same  day  that  the  action  of  Therroopy- 
laes  bappenea,  the  formidable. army  of  CarthaeioisDB, 
which  consisted  of  300,000  men,  was  entirely  defeated 
by  Gtolon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Herodotus  places  thig 
battle  on  the  same  day  with  that  of  Salamis.  Tbe 
circumstances  of  that  victory  in  Sicily  I  have  related 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  Carthaginians. 

After  the  battle  of  Salamis,*  the  Grecians  being  re- 
turned from  pursuing  the  Persians,  Themistocles  sailed 
to  all  the  islands  that  had  declared  for  them,  to  levy 
contributions  and  exact  money  from  them.  The 
first  he  began  with  was  that  of  Andros,  from  whose 
inhabitants  he  required  a  considerable  sum,  speaking 
to  them  in  this  manner :  *'I  come  to  you  accompanied 
with  two  powerful  divinities,  Persuasion  and  Force.'' 
The  answer  they  made  him  was :  *'  We  also  have  two 
other  divinities  on  our  side,  no  less  powerful  than 
yours,  and  which  do  not  permit  us  to  ^ive  the  money 
you  demand  of  us,  Poverty  and  Despair."  Upon  this 
refusal  he  made  a  feint  of  besieging  them,  ana  threat- 
ened that  he  would  entirely  ruin  their  city.  He  dealt 
in  the  same  manner  with  several  other  islands,  which 
durst  not  resist  him  as  Andros  had  done,  and  drew 
great  sums  of  money  from  them»  without  the  privity  of 
uie  other  commanders ;  for  he  was  esteemed  a  lover 
of  money,  and  desirous  of  enriching  himseifl 

SECTION  IX. — TBI  BATTLE  OF  PLAT^JE, 

Mardonii7s,4  who  had  sUyed  in 
Qreece  with  a  body  of  300,000  men,        A.M. 3525. 
let   his  troops   pass  the  winter  in    Ant.  J.  C.  479. 
Thessaly,  and  in  the  fpring  follow- 
ing led  them  into  Bosotia.    There  was  a  very  famous 
oracle  in  this  country,  the  oracle  of  Lebadia,  which  he 
thought  proper  to  consult,  in  order  to  know  what 
wouB  be  the  success  of  the  war.    The  priest,  in  bis 
enthusiastic  fit,  answered  in  a  language  which  nobody 
that  was  present  understood,  as  much  as  to  insinuate 
that  the  oracle  would  not  deign  to  speak  intelligibly 
to  a  barbarian.    At  the  samo  time,  Mardonius  sent 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  with  several  Persian 
noblemen,  to  Athens,  and  by  them,  in  the  name  of 
his  master,  made  very  advantageous  proposals  to  the 
Athenian  people,  to  detach  them  from  the  reet  of  their 
allies.    The  offers  he  made  them  were,  to  rebuild 
their  city,  which  had  been  burnt  down,  to  supply  them 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  suflfer  them  to 
live  according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and 
to  give   them  the  government  and  command  of  all 
Greece.    Alexander  exhorted  them  in  his  own  name, 
as  their  ancient  friend,  to  lay  hold  on  so  favourabl^an 
opportunity  for  re-establishing  their  aflfairs,  alleging 
that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  withstand  a  power 
so  formidable  as  that  of  the  Persians,  and  so  much 
superior  to  Greece.    On  the  first  intelligence  of  this 
embassy,  the  Spartans  also,  on  their  side,  sent  depu- 
ties to  Athens,  m  order  to  hinder  it  from  taking  efiect. 
These  were  present  when  the  others  had  their  audi- 
ence ;  where,  as  soon  as  Alexander  had  finished  his 
speech,  they  be<;an,  in  their  turn,  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  Athenians,  and  strongly  exhorted  them 
not  to  separate  themselves  from  Uieir  allies,  nor  to 
desert  the  common  interest  of  their  countiy ;  repre- 
senting to  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  union  in  the 
present  situation  of  their  afi*airs  formea  their  whole 
atreogth,  and  would  render  Greece  invincible.     They 

*  Herod.  1.  vu.  c.  166. 167. 

•  Id.  1.  viii.  €.111,  lis.    Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  182. 

«  Herod.  Lviii.  c  HS— 131. 136^140.  144.  Plut  in 
Arisu  p.  SM.  Diod.  1.  iL  p.  S2,  23.  Plut.  de  Orac  Defoe 
p.  412. 
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added  fiurther,  that  the  Sparftn  eommonwealth  was 
Tflij  aenmbly  moved  witfathe  meluicholy  state  which 
the  Athenians  were  in,  who  were  destitute  both  of 
hooses  and  retreat,  and  who  for  two  years  together 
bad  lost  all  their  harvests ;  that  in  consideration  of 
that  calamity,  she  would  engage  herself,  daring  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  to  maintain  and  support  their 
wives,  their  children^  and  their  old  men^d  to  furnish 
a  plentiful  supply  for  all  their  wants.  They  oondud- 
ea  by  animadverting  on  the  conduct  of  Alexander, 
whose  disooorM,  they  said,  was  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  one  tyrant  who  spoke  in  favour  of  ano- 
ther ;  but  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  that  the 
people  to  whom  he  addressed  himsSf  had  showed 
theoiselves,  on  all  occasions,  the  most  zealous  defen- 
ders of  the  common  liberty  of  their  country. 

Ariatides  was  at  this  time  in  office,  that  is  to  say, 
the  principal  of  the  Archons.  As  it  wss  therefore  bis 
business  to  answer,  he  said,  that  as  to  the  barbarians, 
who  made  silver  and  gold  the  chief  objects  of  their 
esteem,  he  forgave  them  for  thinking  they  could  cor- 
rupt this  fidelity  of  a  nation  by  lar^e  promiaeej  but 
that  he  could  not  help  being  surpnsea  and  afiected 
with  some  sort  of  indignation,  to  see  that  the  Lacede- 
monians, re^rding  only  the  present  distress  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  Athenians,  and  forgetting  their  courage 
and  ma^animity,  should  come  to  persuade  them  to 
persist  m  Bghting  nobly  for  the  common  safety  of 
Qreecefrom  motives  of  gain,  and  bv  proposing  to  give 
them  victuals  and  provisions ;  he  desired  them  to  a<s 
quaint  their  republic,  that  all  the  gold  in  the  world  was 
not  capable  of  tempting  the  Athenians,  or  of  making 
them  oesert  the  defence  of  Uieir  common  libertv ;  that 
they  were  duly  sensible  of  the  kind  ofiers  which  Lace- 
dmmon  had  made  them ;  but  that  they  would  endea- 
vour to  manage  their  afiairs  so  as  not  to  be  a  burden  to 
any  of  their  allies.  Then,  tumiog  himself  towards  the 
ambassadors  of  Mardonius,  and  pointing  with  his  hand 
to  the  sun,  <*  Be  assured,"  says  he  to  them,  "  that  as 
lon^  as  that  luminary  shall  continue  his  course,  the 
Athenians  will  be  mortal  enemies  to  the  Persians,  and 
will  not  cease  to  take  vengeance  of  them  for  ravaffing 
their  lands  and  buminf  their  houses  and  temples.'' 
After  which  he  desired  the  kin^  of  Macedonia,  if  he 
was  inclined  to  be  truly  their  fnend,  not  to  make  him- 
aelf  any  more  the  bearer  of  such  proposals  to  them, 
which  would  only  serve  to  reflect  dishonour  upon  him, 
without  ever  producing  any  other  eiiect 

Aristides  was  not  satisfied  with  having  made  this 
plain  and  peremptory  declaration.  But  that  he  might 
excite  a  still  greater  horror  for  such  proposals,  and  for 
ever  prohibit  all  manner  of  intercourse  with  the  barba- 
lisioa  through  a  principle  of  religion,  he  ordained,  that 
the  priests  should  denounce  curses  and  execrations 
upon  any  person  whatsoever,  that  should  presume  to 
propose  the  making  of  an  alliance  with  the  Persians, 
or  the  breaking  df  their  alliance  with  the  rest  of  the 
Oreciansi 

IfVhen  Mardonius  had  leamed,i  by  the  answer 
which  the  Athenians  had  sent  him,'  that  they  were 
not  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  any  proposals  or  advanta- 
wes  whatsoever  to  sell  their  liberty,  he  marched  with 
hie  whole  army  towards  Attics,  wasting  and  destroy- 
ing^ whatever  he  found  in  his  way.  The  Athenians, 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  withstand  such  a  torrent, 
had  retired  to  Salamis,  and  a  second  time  abandoned 
their  city.  Mardonius,  still  entertaining  hopes  of 
bringing  ^em  to  some  terms  of  accommocuition,  sent 
anouer  deputy  to  them  to  make  the  same  proposjsls 
as  before.  A  certain  Athenian,  called  Lyddas,  being 
of  opinion  that  they  should  hearken  to  what  he  had  to 
ofier,  was  immediately  stoned,  and  the  Athenian  wo- 
men running  at  the  ssme  time  to  his  house,  did  the 
flame  execution  upon  his  wife  and  children ;  so  de- 
teetable  a  crime  did  it  appear  to  them  to  propose  a 

>  Herod.  I  iz.  c.  1—11.  Plui.  in.  Arist.  p.  8S4.  Diod. 
fib.  xl  p.  2S. 

*  Posteaquaia  nullo  pretio  Hbertatem  hi^  videt  vsnalem, 
Mlc    Jfuttin.  L  il  c.  14. 


peaeewith  the  Persians.  But  notwithstandiii^  thii^ 
they  paid  respect  to  the  character  wherewith  the  depiH 
tjT  was  invested,  and  sent  him  back  without  ofl^mg 
mm  any  indignity  or  ill  treatment  Mardonius  now 
found  that  there  was  no  peace  to  be  expected  with 
them.  He  therefore  entered  Athens,  burned  and  de- 
molished every  thing  that  had  escaped  their  fury  the 
preceding  year. 

The  Spartans,  inflAead  of  conducting  their  troops 
mto  Attica,  according  to  their  engagement,  thougot 
only  of  keepine  themselves  shut  up  within  the  Pelo* 
ponnesus  for  their  own  security,  and  with  that  view 
bad  begun  to  build  a  wall  over  the  isthmus,  in  order  to 
hinder  the  enemy  from  entering  that  way,  by  which 
means  they  reckoned  they  should  be  safe  themselves, 
and  should  have  no  farther  occasion  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Athenians.  The  latter  hereupon  sent  deputies 
to  Sparta,  in  order  to  complain  of  the  alowness  and 
neelect  of  their  allies.  But  the  Epbori  did  not  seem 
to  DO  much  moved  at  their  remonstrances;  and  aa 
that  day  was  the  festival  of  H  vacinthus,>  they  spent 
it  in  feasts  and  rejoicing,  and  deferred  givinff  the 
deputies  their  answer  till  the  next  day.  And  stiff  pro- 
crastinating the  afiair  as  much  as  they  could,  on  vari- 
ous pretexts,  they  gained  ten  days*  time^  during  which 
the  building  of  the  wall  was  completed.  Tbey  were 
on  the  point  of  dismissing  the  Athenian  envoys  in  a 
scandalous  manner,  when  a  private  citizen  expostu- 
lated with  them,  and  represented  to  them,  bow  base  i( 
would  be  to  treat  the  Athenians  in  such  a  manner, 
after  all  the  calamities  and  voluntary  losses  thev  had 
so  generously  sufiered  for  the  common  defence  of  liber- 
ty, and  all  the  important  services  tbey  had  rendered 
Ureece  in  general.  This  opened  their  eyes,  and  made 
them  ashamed  of  their  perfidious  design.  The  very 
next  night  following  they  sent  off,  unknown  to  the 
Athenian  deputies,  5000  Spartans,  who  had  each  of 
them  seven  helots  or  slaves  to  attend  him.  On  the 
following  morning  the  deputies  renewed  their  com- 
plainta  with  great  warmth  and  eameatness,  and  were 
extremely  surprised  when  the^  were  told  that  the 
Spartan  snccours  were  on  their  march,  and  by  this 
time  were  not  far  from  Attica. 

Mardonius  had  left  Attica  at  this  time,*  and  was  on 
his  return  intoBcBotia.  As  the  latter  was  an  open  and 
flat  country,  he  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient 
for  him  to  fight  there  than  in  Attica,  which  was  une- 
ven and  rugged,  full  of  bills  and  narrow  passes,  and 
which  for  that  reason  would  not  allow  him  space 
enough  for  drawing  up  his  numerous  army  in  battle 
array,  nor  leavs  room  for  his  cavalry  to  act  Whea 
he  came  back  into  Bceotia,  he  encamped  by  the  river 
Asopus.  The  Grecians  followed  him  thither  under 
the  command  of  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  and  of 
Aristides,  general  of  the  Athenians.  The  Persian 
army,  according  to  Herodotus,  consisted  of  300,000, 
or,  according  to  Diodorus,  of  500,000  men.  That  of 
the  Grecians  did  not  amount  to  70,000 ;  of  which 
there  were  but  5000  Spartans;  but,  as  these  were 
accompanied  by  35,000  helots,  viz,  seven  for  each 
Spartan,  they  made  up  together  40,000 ;  the  latter  of 
these  were  ligbt>armed  troops.  The  Athenian  forces 
consisted  but  of  8000,  ana  the  troops  of  the  allies 
made  up  the  remainder.  The  right  wing  of  the  army  . 
was  commanded  by  the  Spsrians,  and  the  left  bv  the 
Athenians,  an  honour  which  the  people  of  l^egna 
pretended  to,  and  disputed  with  them,  out  in  vain. 

Whilst  an  Greece  was  in  suspense,^  expecting  a 
battle  that  should  determine  their  (ntn^  a  secret  con- 
spiracy, formed  in  the  midst  of  the  Athenian  camp  by 

*  Amonest  the  Laeedenioniaiis  the  feast  of  Hvacinthas 
coDtinued  ttiree  davs ;  the  fiist  and  the  last  of  which  were 
daya  of  sorrow  and  mourning  for  the  deiOh  of  Hyaciathus  ; 
hot  the  socond  was  a  day  of  rejoicing*  which  was  spent  in 
feasting,  Bporls,  and  spectacles,  and  dl  kinds  of  dirersions. 
This  festival  was  celebrated  every  year  in  the  month  of 
August,  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Hyacinlhus. 

•  Herod.  I.  ix.  c.  l«—76.    Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  SS5-390. 
Diod.  I  is.  p.  24  ».  •  Plot,  ia  Arist.  p.  fttt. 
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mttM  dwcwrtentatf  eitizeiM,  who  intendad  eiUMor  to  mAh 
vert  their  populer  fiOTeranient,  or  to  ddrrer  up  Oreeee 
into  the  htnds  of  die  Persianfl.  give  Atistides  a  gteat 
deal  of  perp^leiity  and  troobl&  On  this  emerftency 
he  had  oocaiion-  for  all  his  prudence :  not  knowing  ex- 
actly how  many  mivht  be  concerned  in  this  conspiracy, 
he  oontenCed  himself  with  having  eight  of  them  taken 
up ;  and  of  those  eight,  the  only  two  whom  he  caused 
to  be  accused,  becauM  they  hail  the  most  laid  to  their 
charge,  made  their  Mome  out  of  the  camp,  while  their 
trial  was  preparing^  There  is  no  doubt  but  Aristides 
fii?oured  their  escape,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to 
punish  them,  and  their  punisbment  might  occasion 
some  tumult  and  disorder.  The  others  that  were  in 
custody  he  released,  leaving  them  room  to  believe  Uiat 
he  had  found  nothing  against  them,  and  telling  them, 
that  the  battle  with  the  enemy  should  be  the  tribunal 
where  they  mi^t  fully  justify  their  characters,  and 
show  the  worldliow  unlikely  it  was  that  they  had  ever 
entertained  a  thou^t  of  betraving  their  country.  This 
well-timed  and  wise  dissimulation,  which  opened  a 
door  for  repentance,  and  avoided  driving  the  ofihiders 
to  despair,  appeased  all  the  commotion,  and  quashed 
the  whole  afrair. 

Mardonius,  in  order  to  try  the  Gredans,  sent  out  his 
cavalry,  in  which  he  was  strongest,  to  skirmish  with 
them.    The  Magarians,  who  were  encamped  in  the 


they  were  upon  the  point 
giving  way,  when  a  detachment  or  300  Athenians, 
with  some  troops  armed  with  missive  weapons,  ad- 
vanced to  theu'  succour.  Masistius,  the  general  of 
the  Persian  horse,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable 
noblemen  of  Imrcountiy.  seeing  them  advance  towards 
him  in  eood  order,  mule  his  cavalry  ftiee  about  and 
attack  them.  The  Athenians  stood  their  ground,  and 
waited  to  receive  them.  The  diock  was  very  tierce 
and  violent,  both'sides  equally  endeavouring  to  show, 
by  the  issue  of  this  encounter,  what  would  be  the  suc- 
cess of  the  /^neral  engagement  The  victory  was 
a  long  time  disputed  ;  but  at  last,  Maaistius's  horse, 
bein^  wounded,  threw  his  master,  who  was  instantlv 
killed;  upon  which  the  Persians  immediately  flea. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  reached  the  barbari- 
ans, their  grief  was  excessive.  They  cut  off  their  hair, 
as  also  the  manes  of  the  horses  and  mules,  filling  the 
camp^  with'  their  cries  and  lamentations,  having  lost, 
in  their  opinion,  the  bravest  man  of  their  army. 

After  this  encounter  with  the  Persian  cavalry,  the 
two  armies  were  a  long  time  without  coming  to  ac* 
tion;  because  the  sootoBayers,  upon  inspecting  the 
.entrails  of  the  victims,  foretold  equally  to  both  pulies. 
that  they  should  be  victorious,  provided  they  acted 
only  upon  the  defensive ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hapd, 
they  threatened  them  equally  with  a  total  overthrow, 
if  they  acted  ofiensively,  or  made  the  first  attack. 

They  passed  ten  days  in  this  manner  in  view  of 
each  other.  But  Maraonius,  who  was  of  a  fiexy, 
impatient  temper,  grew  very  uneasy  at  so  long  a 
delay.  Besides,  he  had  only  a  few  days'  provisions 
lefi  for  his  army ;  and  the  Grecians  grew  stronger 
every  dav  by  the  addition  of  new  troops,  that  were 
continually  coming  to  join  them.  He  therefore  called 
a  council  of  war,  in  order  to  deliberate  whether  tiiey 
should  ^ve  battla  Artabazns,  a  nobleman  of  singu- 
lar ment  and  great  experience,  was  of  opinion,  that 
they  should  not  hazard  a  battle,  but  that  they  should 
retire  under  the  walls  of  Thebes,  where  they  would 
be  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  army  with  provisions 
and  forage.  He  alleged,  ttiat  delays  alone  would  be 
capable  of  diminishiufi  the  ardour  of  the  allies ;  that 
th^  would  thereby  have  time  to  tamper  with  them, 
and  might  be  able  to  draw  some  of  them  off  by  gold 
and  silver,  which  they  would  Uke  care  to  distribute 
among  the  leaders,  and  among  such  as  had  the  great- 
est sway  and  audiority  in  tneir  several  cities ;  and 
that,  in  short,  this  would  be  both  the  easiest  and 
sorest  method  of  subjacting  Greaee.    This  opinion 


was  very  mm,  bat  WM  dwnded  by 
whom  the  rest  bad  not  oosnage  to  eontiadiet  The 
resolt  therefore,  of  their  deliberationa  was,  thtt  they 
should  give  battle  the  next  day.  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  Gredaasin 
his  h^rt,  came  secretly  about  midiilgbt  to  their  camp, 
and  informed  Aristides  of  all  that  had  passed. 

Pausahiaa  forthwith  gave  orders  to  the  ofBoera  to 
prepare  themselves  lor  battle,  and  imparted  to  Aristi- 
des the  design  he  had  formed  of  changing  his  order  of 
battle,  by  placinff  the  Athenians  in  the  right  wing, 
instead  of  the  len,  in  order  to  oppose  them  to  the 
Persians,  with  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
enffaeSi  Whether  it  was  fear  or  pmdenoe,  that  indn- 
ceo  rausanias  to  prapooe  tlus  new  disposition,  the 
Athenians  aeceptea  it  with  pleasure.  Nothing  was 
heard  amons  them  but  mutual  exhortations  to  acquit 
themselves  bravely,  bidding  each  other  rememberi 
that  neither  they  nor  their  enemies  were  changed  since 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  unless  it  were  that  victory  had 
increased  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  ana  had 
dispirited  the  Persians.  We  do  not  fight,  said  they, 
as  they  do,  for  a  country  only,  or  a  city,  but  for  toe 
trophies  erected  at  Marathon  and  at  Salanns^that 
thev  may  not  appear  to  be  the  work  only  of  Miltiadea 
and  (Df  Kkrtune,  but  the  work  of  the  Athenians.  En- 
couraging one  another  in  this  manner,  they  went  with 
ail  the  alacrity  imaginable  to  change  their  poet  But 
Mardonius,  upon  the  intelligence  m  received  of  this 
movement,  having  made  the  like  change  in  his  older 
of  battle,  both  sides  rang^  their  troops  agein  aocoid- 
ing  to  their  former  dispoStion.  The  whole  day  pas»^ 
eo  in  this  manner,  without  their  coming  to  action. 

In  the  evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  they  should  decamp 
from  tlie  pUoe  they  were  in ,  and  much  to  another, 
more  oonveniently  situated  for  water.  Night  beinc 
come,  and  the  officers  endeavouring  at  the  bead  m 
their  companies  to  push  forward  to  Uie  camp  marked 
out  for  them,  great  confusion  arose  among  the  troops^ 
some  going  one  way,  and  some  another,  without  ob- 
serving any  order  or  regularity  in  their  march.  At 
last  they  halted  near  the  Tittle  <Mj  of  PlatMe. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Greaans  having  decamp- 
ed, Mardonius  drew  his  whole  army  into  order  of 
battle,  and  pursued  them  with  the  hideous  shouting 
and  howling  of  his  barbarian  forces,  who  thou^ 
they  were  marching  not  so  much  to  fight,  as  to  strip 
and  plunder  a  flying  enemy:    and   their  general, 
likewise,  making  himself  sure  of  victory,  proudly 
insulted  Artabaxus,  reproaching  him  with  his  fbarful 
and  cowardly  prudence,  and  with  the  false  notion  he 
had  conceived  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  never  fled, 
as  he  pretended,  before  an  enemy ;  whereas  here  was 
an  instance  of  the  contrary.    But  the  general  qmckly 
found  this  was  no  false  or  ill-grounded  notion.    He 
happened  to  fall  in  with  the  LAcedwaionians,  who 
were  alone  and  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Gre- 
cian army,  to  the  number  of  50,000  men,  together 
with  3000  of  the  Tegeans.    The  encounter  was  ex- 
ceeding fierce:  on  both  sides  the  men  fought  with 
the  courage  of  lions ;  and  the  barbarians  perceived  that 
they  had  to  do  with  soldiers,  who  were  oetermined  to 
conquer  or  die  in  the  field.    The  Athenian  troopi^  to 
whom  Pausanias  had  sent  an  officer,  were  already 
upon  their  march  to  aid  them :  but  the  Greeks  who  were 
on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  to  the  number  of  SOMO 
men,  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  hindered  them  from 
proceeding  any  farther.    Aristides  with  his  little  body 
of  men  bon  up  firmly  against  them  and  withst(»od 
their  attack,  letting  them  secu  how  insignificant    & 
superiority  of  numbers  is  against  true  courage  and 
bravery. 

The  battle  being  thus  divided  into  two,  and  fbngjht 
in  two  diflerent  places,  tiie  Spartans  were  the  firat  wrbo 
broke  in  upon  the  Persian  forces,  and  put  them  into 
disorder.  Mardonius,  their  general,  falling  deed  of  & 
wound  he  had  received  in  the  engagement,  all  his  aur* 
my  betook  themselvea  to  flight ;  and  those  Qnuthm 
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fa^ 


nW  wanMfiMd  a^uMt  Aiiilidw,  did  tb«  MaM»  mi 
iOM  M  Umj  andontood  the  bafbaiiaiM  wtre  dtfMtad. 
TiMiattav  had  taken  ifaatttr  in  tbeir  fofmer  camp, 
wiMra  they  had  fortified  tbamMlvcs  with  ao  iocloaura 
of  wood    The  LaeedaBmooians  piimied  them  thither, 
and  attacked  them  in  their  intrenchment ;  but  thia 
they  did  weakly  and  irresolutely,  like  people  that  were 
.  not  nuach  aocustomed  to  sieges,  and  to  storm  wails. 
The  Athenian  troope,  having  advice  of  this^  left  off  pur- 
suing their  Qracian  adversaries,  and  marched  to  the 
camp  of  the  Persians,  which  after  several  assaults 
they  canied,  and  made  a  horrible  slaughter  of  the 
eneniya 

Aitabawis,  who  from  Maidonius's  imprudent  ma- 
aamnent  had  but  too  well  foreseen  the  misfortune  that 
befel  them,  after  having  distinguished  himself  in  the 
engagement,  and  given  all  possible  piootp  of  his  eou^ 
rage  and  intrepidity,  made  a  timely  retreat  with  the 
40,000  men  he  commanded ;  and  preventing  his  flight 
from  being  known  by  the  expedition  of  his  march^  ar- 
med safe  at  Byzantium,  and  from  thence  returned 
into  Asia.  Of  all  the  rest  of  the  Persian  anny,  not 
4000  men  escaped  that  day's  slaughter;  all  were 
killed  and  cat  to  pieces  by  the  Grecians,  who  by  that 
means  delivered  themselves  at  once  from  all  &r-  ' 
ther  invasions  from  that  nation,  no  Persian  army  hav- 
ing ever  appeared  after  that  time  on  this  side  the 
Hellespont. 

This   battle  was   fought   on   the 

A.  M.  S5S5.     fourth   day  of  the  month  Boedro- 

Ant.J.C.479.    mon,*   according   to  the  Athenian 

manner  of  reckoning.  Soon  after, 
the  aniea,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  to  Heaven. 
enuned  a  statue  of  Jupiter  to  be  made  at  th^r  joint  ana 
eommon  expense,  which  they  placed  in  his  temple  at 
Oly  mpia.  The  names  of  the  several  nations  of  Greece,^ 
Umt  were  present  in  the  engagement,  were  engraven 
an  the  ri^t  side  of  the  pedeisluu  of  the  statue :  the  La- 
eedsemonians  first,  the  Athenians  next,  and  aQ  the  rest 
in  order. 

One  of  the  principal  citizens  of  iE^na  came  and  ad^ 
ciresoed  himself  to  Pausanias,*  exhorting  him  to  avenge 
the  indi^ity  that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  had  shown 
to  Lieooidas,  whose  dead  body  had  been  hung  upon  a 
gallows  by  their  order,  and  urgtn^^  him'  to  use  Mardoii 
niiifl's  body  in  the  same  manner.  As  a  farther  motive 
lor  doinf  so,  he  added,  that  bv  thus  satisfying  the 
mnnes  of  those  that  were  killed  at  ThermopTke,  he 
woald  be  sure  to  immortalize  his  own  name  through- 
<nit  sdl  Greece,  and  make  his  memory  precious  to  the 
latent  posterity.  "  ^'^'JJ  thy  base  counsel  elsewhere," 
lepli^a  Pausanias.  ^Thou  must  have  a  very  wrong 
notion  of  true  dory,  to  imagine,  that  the  way  for  me 
to  ac<iuire  it  is  liy  resembling  tke  barbarians.  If  the 
«8teem  of  the  people  of  JEgina  is  not  to  be  purchased 
fiut  by  such  a  proceeding,  1  shall  be  content  with  pro- 
nerving  that  of  the  Laeedcmontans  alone,  amongst 
whom  the  base  and  ungenerous  pleasure  of  revenge 
in  never  put  in  competition  vrith  that  of  showing  clemen- 
4nr  mnd  moderation  to  their  enemies,  and  especially  after 
their  death.  As  for  the  manes  of  my  departed  coun- 
trymen, they  are  sufficiently  avengeo  by  the  death  of 
the  many  thousand  Persians  dain  upon  the  spot  in  the 
Innt  engagement'* 

A  dispote,4  whieh  arose  between  the  Athenians  and 
X«nGedemonians,  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  nations 
nhoald  have  the  prize  of  valour  adjud^  to  them,  as 
alno  which  of  them  should  have  the  privilege  of  erect- 
ing n  tiophy,  had  like  to  have  sullied  all  the  glory,  and 
inioittered  the  joy,  of  thar  late  victory.  They  were 
Just  on  the  point  of  carrying  thin^  to  the  Isst  extrenn 
ity ,  and  would  certainly  have  decided  the  dispute  with 
'their  swords,  had  not  Aristtdes  prevailed  npon^em 
by  the  atreiigth  of  his  arguments,  to  refer  the  deter- 
nninafion  of  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  Gre- 

*  Tin  day  answers  to  the  fiioeteenlh  of  oar  September. 

*  Paosaa.  L  v.  p.  B».       *  Herod.  L  iz  c  77,  7. 
-^  FliA.hkAristp.98L 


oiaas  in  feneiaL  This  ppopoaitinn  being  accepted  by 
Ivith  partioii  and  the  Greens  beSig  ssserobled  upon 
the  spot  to  decide  the  contest,  Theogiton  of  Megara, 

r  iking  upon  the  question,  gave  it  as  bis  opinion, 
the  prue  of  valour  ought  to  be  adjudged  neither 
to  Athens  nor  to  Sparta,  but.to  some  other  city  ;  un- 
less they  desired  to  kindle  a  civil  war,  of  more  fatal 
consequences  than  that  to  which  they  had  iust  put  an 
end.  After  he  had  finished  his  speech,  Cleocntus  of 
Corinth  rising  up,  nobody  doubted  but  he  was  going 
to  claim  that  honour  for  the  city  of  which  he^  was  a 
member  and  a  native ;  for  Corinth  was  the  chief  city 
of  Greece  in  power  and  dignity  after  those  of  Athens 
and  Sparta.  But  every  body  was  agreeably  deceived 
when  they  found,  that  all  his  discourse  tended  to  the 
pnise  of  tne  Plataans,  and  that  the  conclusion  he  made 
uom  the  whole  was,  that  in  order  to  extinffuisb  so  dai>< 
gerous  a  contention,  they  ought  to  adjudge  the  prize 
to  them  only,  against  whom  neither  of  the  contending 
partieB  could  have  any  grounds  of  anger  or  jealousy. 
This  discourse  and  proposal  wero  received  with  a  go> 
neral  applause  by  the  whole  assembly.  Aristides  ui^ 
mediately  assented  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
and  Pausanias  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

All  parties  being  thus  agreed,?  before  they  began 
to  dtviae  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  they  put  fourscore  tap 
lentsi  aside  for  the  Platcans,  who  Uid  them  out  in 
buildings  temple  to  Minerva,  in  erecting  a  statue  to 
her  honour,  and  in  adorning  the  temple  with  curious 
and  valuable  paintings,  which  were  still  in  being  in 
Plutaroh's  time,  that  is  to  say,  above  600  years  atlsr- 
wards,  and  which  were  then  as  firesh  as  if  they  had 
lately  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  painters.  As  for 
the  trophy,  which  had  been  another  article  of  the  dis- 
pute, the  Lacedemonians  erected  one  for  themselves 
m  particular,  and  the  Athenians  another. 

The  spoil  was  immense :  in  Mardonius*s  camp  they 
found  prodigious  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  besides  cups, 
vessels,  beds,  tables,  ne^Iaees,  and  bracelets  of  gold 
and  silver,  not  to  be  valued  or  numbered.  It  is  ob- 
served by  a  certain  historian,^  that  these  spoils  proved 
fotal  to  Greece,  by  becoming  the  instruments  orintro* 
ductng  the  love  of  licbes  and  luxury  among  her  inhn- 
bitants.  According  to  the  religious  -custom  of  thn 
Gkedans,  before  tSey  divided  the  treasure,  they  ap- 
pointed the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  to  the  use  of  the 
1^.  The  rest  was  distributed  equally  among  the 
cities  and  nations  that  had  furnished  troops  $  and  the 
cUef  ofBoen  who  had  distinguished  ihemselvea  in  tho 
field  of  battle  were  likewise  distingnished  in  this  die* 
tribution.  They  sent  a  present  off  a  golden  tripod  to 
Delphi,  in  the  inscription  upon  which  Pausanias  caused 
these  words  to  he  inserted ;  Thai  he  had  defeated  the 
harhariau  at.Plakut^9  and  Hud  in  sdbisioledgmeni  of 
Uudvietory  hehadmade  tkia  preeeni  to  JlpeUo. 

This  arrogant  inscription,  wherein  he  aseidbed  ihe 
honour  both  of  the  victory  and  the  offering  to  himself 
alone,  ofiended  the  Lacedsemonian  people,  who,  in  or- 
der to  punish  his  pride  in  the  very  point  in  which  he 
thought  to  exalt  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do 
justice  to  their  confederates,  caused  his  name  to  be 
razed  out,  and  that  of  the  cities  which  had  contributed 
to  the  victory  to  be  put  in  the  stead  of  it  Too  ardent 
a  thirst  after  ^loiy  on  this  occasion  did  not  give  him 
leave  to  consider,  that  a  man  loses  nothing  by  a 
discreet  modesty,  which  forbears  the  setting  too  high 
a  value  upon  one's  own  services,  and  which,  by 
screening  a  man  from  envy,  serves  really  to  enhance 
his  reputation.* 

Pausanias  gave  a  more  advantageous  specimen  of 
the  Spartan  temper  and  disposition,  st  an  entertain- 

*  Herod.  I.  ix.  c.  79, 80. 

*  Eighty  thoutand  crowns  French,  about  18,00tt  star, 
fins. 

^  Victo  Mardonio,  castra  referta  regslis  opolMitMB  csn. 
ta,  unde  primiiin  Grecos,  diviso  inter  m  aoro  Persioo,  di 
vitiarum  luxuria  cepit.  JusAn.  1.  U.  c  14. 

*  Cor.  Nep.  in  Pauflan  c.  1. 

*  l^  diwunulatione  fiuaa  lamaia  ausU 
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meat  which  he  gaveji  few  days  «fter  the  engagement ; 
where  one  of  the  tabiee  was  costly  and  masnificen^ 
and  displayed  all  the  yariety  of  delicacies  and  dainties 
that  used  to  be  served  at  Mardonins's  table ;  and  the 
other  was  plain  and  fru^  after  the  manner  of  the 
Spartans.  Then  uompanng  the  two  together,  and 
eaosing  his  officers,  whom  he  had  invited  on  purpose, 
to  observe  the  diflerence  of  them ;  "What  madness,** 
says  he,  '*wasit  in  Mardonius,  who  was  accustomed 
to  such  a  luxurious  diet,  to  come  and  attack  a  people 
like  us,  that  know  how  to  live  without  any  such  su- 
perfluities !" 

All  the  Grecians  sent  to  Delphii  to  consult  the  Ora- 
cle, concerning  the  sacriflce  it  was  proper  to  o^r. 
The  answer  they  received  from  the  eod  was,  that  they 
should  erect  an  altar  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer  ;  but  that 
they  should  take  care  not  to  offer  any  sacrifice  upon 
it,  before  they  had  extinguished  all  the  fire  in  the 
country,  because  it  had  TOen  polluted  and  profaned 
by  the  barbarians ;  and  that  they  should  come  as  far 
as  Delphi  to  fetch  pure  fire,  which  they  were  to  take 
from  the  altar,  called  the  common  altar. 

This  answer  being  brought  to  the  Grecians  from 
the  oracle,  the  generals  immediately  dispersed  them- 
selves throughout  the  whole  country,  and  caused  all 
the  fires  to  foe  extinguished:  and  Euchidas,  a  citizen 
of  PlaCsMB,  having  taken  upon  himself  to  go  and  fetch 
the  saered  fire  with  all  possible  expedition,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Delphi.  On  his  arrival  he  purified 
himself,  sprinkled  his  body  with  consecrated  water, 
put  on  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  then  approached  the 
altar,  from  whence,  with  great  reverence,  he  took  the 
holy  fire,  and  carried  it  with  him  to  Platasse,  where  he 
arrived  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  having  travelled 
1000  stadia  (which  make  125  miles  English)  in  one 
day.  As  soon  as  be  came  back,  he  saluted  his  feUow- 
eitizens,  delivered  the  fire  to  them,  fell  down  at  their 
feet,  and  died  in  a  moment  afterwards.  His  country- 
men carried  away  his  body,  and  buried  it  in  the  temple 
of  Diana,  SHmaraed  Eucleia,  which  signifies,  of  good 
renown,  and  put  the  following  Epitaph  upon  his  tomb, 
in  the  compass  of  one  verse :  Here  lies  EuckidaSf  toho 
went  Jrom  hence  to  Delphi^  and  returned  back  the  same 
dttv. 

In  the  next  general  assembly  of  Greece,  which  was 
held  not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Aristides  proposed 
the  following  decree ;  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece 
should  every  year  send  their  respective  deputies  to 
PlatSBS,  to  ofier  saerifices  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  and 
to  the  gods  of  the  city  (this  assembly  was  still  reeu- 
lariy  Mid  in  the  time  of  Plutarch ;)  that  every  five 
years  there  should  be  games  celebnited  there,  which 
should  be  called  the  games  of  liberty ;  that  the  several 
states  of  Greece  tegeuier  should  raise  a  body  of  troops, 
consisting  of  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  and  should 
equip  a  fleet  ef  100  ships,  which  should  be  constantly 
maintained  for  making  war  against  the  barbarians ; 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Plateae,  solely  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  gods,  should  be  looked  upon  as  sa- 
cred and  inviolable,  and  be  concered  in  no  other 
function  than  that  of  offering  prayers  and  sacrifices 
for  the  general  preservation  ana  prosperity  of  Greece. 

All  these  articles  being  approved  of  and  passed  into 
a  law,  the  citizens  of  Plataece  took  upon  tnem  to  so- 
lemnize, every  year,  the  anniversary  festival  in  honour 
of  those  persons  that  were  slain  in  the  battle.  The 
order  and  manner  of  peiforming  this  sacrifice  was  as 
follows  i  The  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  Maimacte- 
rion,9  which  answers  to  our  month  of  December,  at 
day-break,  they  walked  in  a  solemn  procession,  which 
was  preceded  by  a  trumpet  that  sounded  to  battle. 
Next  to  the  trumpet  marched  several  chariots,  filled 
with  crowns  and  branches  of  myrtle.  After  these 
chariots  was  led  a  blaek  bull,  behind  which  marched 

A  Pliii.  in  Arise  p.S31,S32.  * 

'  Three  months  afi«r  that  io  which  the  battle  of  Pla- 

tea  was  fought.    Probably  these  funeral  rites  were  not  at 

first  peribrmed  till  the  enemy  were  entirely  gone,  and  the 

oonntfy  was  |ree» 


a  oompanv  of  voungpenonB,  carmng  pitchers  in 
hands  full  of  wine  and  milk,  toe  ordinary  libation 
offered  to  the  dead,  and  phials  of  oil  and  perfumes. 
Ail  these  young  persons  were  fi-eemdh ;  for  no  slave 
was  allowed  to  have  any  part  in  this  ceremony,  which 
was  instituted  for  men  who  had  lost  their  lives  for  li- 
berty. In  the  rear  of  this  procession  followed  the 
arclion,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Platsans,  for  whom 
it  was  unlawful  at  any  other  time  even  so  much  as  to 
touch  iron,  or  to  wear  any  other  garment  than  a  white 
one.  But  upon  this  occasion,  being  clad  in  purple 
raiment,  having  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  holdmg  an 
urn  in  his  hands,  which  he  took  from  the  place  where 
they  kept  their  public  records,  he  marched  through  the 
city  to  the  place  where  the  tombs  of  his  countrymen 
were  erected.  As  soon  as  he  came  there,  he  drew 
water  with  his  urn  from  the  fountain,  washed  with  his 
own  hands  the  little  columns  that  belonged  to  the 
tombs,  rubbed  tliem  afterwards  with  essence,  and  then 
killed  the  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood  prepared  for  that 
purpose.  After  having  ofiered  up  prayers  to  the  ter^ 
restrial  JupiterS  and  Mercuir,  he  invited  those  valiant 
souls  deceased  to  come  to  their  feast,  and  to  partake 
of  their  fimeral  libations ;  then  taking  a  cup  io  his 
»hand,  and  having  filled  it  with  wine,  he  poured  it  out 
on  the  ground,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice  : — I  present 
this  cup  to  those  wdUmt  men,  who  died  for  the  liberty  of 
the  Crrecians,  These  ceremonies  were  annually  per- 
formed even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

Diodorus  adds,4  that  the  Athenians  in  particular 
embellished  the  monuments  of  their  citizens,  who  died 
in  the  war  with  the  Persians,  with  magnificent  orna- 
ments, instituted  funeral  games  to  their  honour,'  and 
appointed  a  solemn  panec;yric  to  be  pronounced  over 
them,  which  in  all  probability  was  repeated  every  year. 

The  reader  will  be  sensible,  without  my  observing 
iti  how  much  these  solemn  testimonies  and  perpetual 
demonstrations  of*  honour,  esteeraf  and  gratitude  for 
soldiers  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  defence 
of  liberty,  conduced  to  enhance  the  merit  of  valour, 
and  of  the  services  they  rendered  their  country,  and 
to  inspire  the  spectators  with  emulation  and  courage  ; 
and  how  exceedingly  well  calculate4  all  this  was  to 
cultivate  and  perpetuate  a  spirit  of  bravery  in  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  make  their  troops  victorious  and  invincible. 

The  reader,  no  doflbt,  will  be  as  much  struck  at 
seeing  how  wonderfully  careful  and  exact  these  peo- 
ple were  to  acquit  themselves  on  every  occasion  of 
the  duties  of  rengion.  Thi^  great  event  which  I  have 
just  been  relating,  viz.  the  battle  of  Platse,  afibrds  as 
very  remarkable  proofs  of  this,  in  the  annual  and  per- 
petual sacrifice  they  instituted  to  Jupiter  the  DeHcertr^ 
which  was  still  continued  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  ;  in 
the  care  they  took  to  consecrate  the  tenth  part  ot  all 
their  spoils  to  the  gods ;  and  in  the  decree  proposed 
by  Anstides  to  establish  a  solemn  festival  for  ever,  as 
an  anniversary  commemoration  of  that  success.  ^  It  ia 
a  delightfbl  thing,  methinks,  to  see  psgan  and  idola- 
trous nations  thus  publicly  confessing  and  declaring 
that  all  their  expectations  centre  in  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing ;  that  they  think  themselves  obliged  to  ascribe 
the  success  of  all  their  undertakinp  toliim  ;  that  they 
look  upon  him  as  the  Author  of  all  their  victories  ana 
prosperities,  as  the  sovereign- ruler  and  disposer  of 
states  and  empires,  as  the  source  from  whence  all  salu- 
tary counsels,  wisdom,  and  courage,  are  deprived  ;  and 
as  entitled,  on  all  these  accounts,  to  the  first  and  best 

{>art  of  their  spoils,  and  to  their  perpetual  ack  no w- 
edgments  ana  thanksgivings  for  sucn  distingoiahed 
favours  and  benefits. 


SECTION   X — THE    BATTLK    NEAR   MTCALB. 
DEVEAT    OF    TBE    PERSIANS. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Greeks  fought  the  battle 

*  The  terrestrial  Jupiter  is  no  other  than  Pluto;  and 
the  aame  epithet  of  terrestrial  was  also  givMi  to  Mercory  , 
because  it  was  believed  to  be  his  office  to  conduct  departed 
souls  to  the  infernal  regions.  ^  Lib.  li.  p.  SQL 
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of  PIttes,*  their  na^al  forces  obtained  a  memorable 
tjetoiy  in  Asia  over  the  remainder  of  the  Peisian  fleet. 
For  whilst  that  of  the  Greeks  lay  at  ^gina,  under 
the  command  of  Leotjchides,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta,  and  of  Xanthipous  the  Athenian,  ambassa^ 
dors  came  to  those  geneials  from  the  lonians  to  invite 
them  into  Asia  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  from  their 
subjection  to  the  barbarians.    On  this  invitation  they 
immediately  set  sail  for  Asia,  and  steered  their  coarse 
by  Delos.    While  they  continued  there,  other  ambas- 
sadors arrived  from  Samoa,  and  broa^ht  them  intelli- 
gence, that  the  Persian  fleet,  which  nad  passed  the 
winter  at  CumsB,  was  then  at  Samoa,  where  it  would 
be  an  easv  matter  to  defeat  and  destroy  it,  earnestly 
pressing  them  at  the  same  time  not  to  neglect  so  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity.   The  Greeks  hereupon  sailed 
away  directly  tor  Samoa.    But  the  Persians,  receiving 
intelligence  of  their  approach,  retired  to  Mycale,  a 
promontory  of  the  contment  of  Asia,  where  their  land 
army,  consisting  of  100,000  men,  who  were  the  re- 
mainder of  those  that  Xerxes  bkd  carried  back  from 
Greece  the  year  before,  was  encamped.    Here  they 
drew  their  vessels  ashore,  which  was  a  common  prac- 
tice among  the  ancients,  and  surrounded  them  with  a 
strong  rampart    The  Grecians  followed  them  to  the 
very  place,  and  with  the  help  bf  the  lonians  defeated 
their  land  army,  forced  their  rampart,  and  burnt  all 
their  vessels. 

The  l>attle  of  Plataete  was  fought  in  the  morning, 
and  that  of  Mycale  in  the  aflemoon  on  the  same  day : 
and  yet  all  the  Greek  writers  pretend  that  the  victory 
of  Piatfee  was  known  at  Mycale,  before  the  latter  en* 
ga^ement  was  begun,  though  the  whole  iEgean  sea, 
which  requires  seveml  days'  sailing  to  crose  it,  was 
between  those  two  places.  But  Diodorus  Siculas 
explains  to  us  this  mystery.  He  tells  us,  that  Leoty- 
chides,  observing  his  soldiers  to'be  much  dejected  for 
lear  their  countrymen  at  Plataeie  should  sink  under  the 
nurobers  of  Mardonius's  army,  contrived  a  stratagem 
to  reanimate  them ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  he  was 
ju8t  upon  the  point  of  making  the  first  attack,  he 
caused  a  rumour  to  be  spread  among  his  troops,s  that 
the  Persians  were  defeated  at  Platss,  thougn  at  that 
tinne  he  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

Xerxes,*  hearing  the  news  of  these  two  great  over- 
throws, left  Sardis  with  as  much  haste  as  he  had  for- 
merly quitted  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
retired  with  great  precipitation  into  Persia,  in  order  to 
put  himself^  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  victorious  enemies.  But  before  he  set 
oat, 4  he  gave  orders  to  burn  and  demolish  all  the 
temples  belonging  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia :  which 
order  was  so  far  executed,  that  not  one  escaped,  ex- 
cept the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  He  acted  in 
thi0  manner  at  the  instigation  of  the  Magi,5  who  were 
professed  enemies  to  temples  and  images.  The  se- 
cond Zoroaster  had  thoroughly  instructed  him  in  their 
religion,  and  made  him  a  zealous  defender  of  it.  Pliny 
nforms  us,*  that  Ostanes,  the  head  of  the  Magi,  and 
the  patriarch  of  that  sect,  who  maintained  its  maxims 
and  interests  with  the  greatest  violence,  attended 
Xerxes  upon  this  expedition  into  Greece.  This 
pffiDCe,T  as  he  passed  through  Babylon  on  his  return 
to  Sosa,  destroyed  also  all  the  temples  m  that  city,  as 
he  had  done  those  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  doubt- 
leesy  through  the  same  principle,  and  out  of  hatred  to 
the  aect  of  the  Sabeans,  who  made  use  of  images  in 
their  divine  worship,  which  was  a  thing  utterly  de- 
tested by  the  Magi.  Perhaps,  also,  the  desire  of 
making  himself  amends  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
his  Grecian  expedition  by  the  spoil  and  plunder  of 
■those  temples,  might  be  another  motive  that  induced 

«  Harod.  I.  ix.  c  89—105.    Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  26—28. 

*  What  we  are  told  also  of  Paulus  JErnilius's  victory 
trrtr  the  Macedonians,  which  was  known  at  Rome  the 
Tery  day  it  was  obtained,  without  doubt  happened  in  the 
aarae  manner.  *  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  28. 

*  Strab.  I.  xiv.  p.  634.  *  Cic.  I.  ii.  de  Leg.  n.  29. 
'  Plin.  I  xzz.  c.  1.           ^  Arrtan.  L  vii. 


him  to  destroy  them :  for  it  if  certain,  he  found  im- 
mense riches  and  treasure  in  them,  which  bad  been 
amassed  through  the  superstition  of  princes  and  peo- 
ple during  a  long  series  t>f  ages. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  set 
sail  towards  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  bridges  which  Xerxes  had  caused  to  be 
laid  over  that  narrow  passage,  and  which  thev  sup> 
posed  were  still  entire:  but  finding  them  broken 
down  by  tempestuous  weather,  Leotychides  and  hit 
Peloponnesian  forces  returned  towards  their  own 
country.  As  far  as  Xanthippus,  he -stayed  with  the 
Athenians  and  their  Ionian  confederates,  and  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  Sestus  and  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  in  which  places  they  found  great  booty, 
and  took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.  After  whicn, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  they  returned  to  their  own 
cities. 

From  this  time  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  revohed  from 
the  Persians,  and  having  entered  into  a  oonfedemcy 
with  the  Grecians,  most  of  them  preserved  their  liber- 
ty during  the  time  that  empire  subsisted. 

SECTION  XI. — THE  BARBAROUS  AND  INHUMAN  RB- 
VENOE  OF  AMBSTRI8,  THE  WIPE  OF  XERXES. 

During  the  time  that  Xerxes  re- 
sided at  Sardi8,8  he  conceived  a  vio-  A.  M.  3525. 
lent  passion  for  the  wife  of  his  brother  Ant  J.  C.  47  9. 
Masistes,  who  was  a  prince  of  extra- 
ordinary merit,  had  always  served  the  king  with  great 
zeal  and  fidelity,  and  had  never  done  any  thing  to 
disoblige  him.  The  virtue  of  this  lady,  her  great 
afiection  and  fidelity  to  her  husband,  made  her  inexo- 
rable to  all  the  kmg's  solicitations.  However,  he 
still  flattered  himself,  that  by  a  profusion  of  favours 
and  liberalities  he  might  possibly  gain  upon  her ;  and 
among  other  favours  which  he  conferred  upon  her,  he 
married  his  eldest  son  Darius,  whom  he  intended  for 
his  successor,  to  Artainta,  this  princess's  daughter, 
and  ordered  that  the  marriage  should  be  consummated 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Susa.  But  Xerxes  finding 
the  lady  still  no  less  impregnable,  in  spite  of  all  his 
temptations  and  attacks,  immediately^  changed  bit 
object,  and  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her  dausb- 
ter,  who  did  not  imitate  the  glorious  example  of  her 
mother's  constancy  and  virtue.  Whilst  this  intrigue 
was  carrying  on,  Aqiestris,  wife  to  Xerxes,  presented 
him  with  a  rich  and  magnificent  robe  of  her  own 
making.  Xerxes,  being  extremely  pleased  with  this 
robe,  thought  fit  to  put  it  on  upon  the  first  visit  he  after- 
wards made  to  Artainta ;  and  in  conversation  pressed 
her  to  let  him  know  what  she  desired  he  should  do  for 
her,  assuring  her,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  oath,  that 
he  would  grant  her  whatever  she  asked  of  him.  Ar- 
tainta, upon  this,  desired  him  to  give  her  the  robe  he 
had  on.  Xerxes,  foreseeing  the  ill  conse(]uences  that 
would  necessarily  ensue  upon  his  making  her  this 
present,  did  all  that  he  could  to  dissuade  her  from  in- 
sisting upon  it,  and  oflTered  her  any  thing  in  the  world 
in  lieu  of  it.  But  not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  her, 
and  thinking  himself  bound  by  the  imprudent  promise 
and  oath  he  had  made  to  her,  he  gave  her  the  robe. 
The  lady  no  sobner  received  it,  than  she  put  it  on, 
and  wore  it  publicly  by  way  of  trophy. 

Amestris,  being  confirmed  in  the  suspicion  she  bad 
entertained  by  this  action,  was  enraged  to  the  last  de- 
gree. But  instead  of  letting  her*  vengeance  fall  upon 
the  daughter,  who  was  the  only  ofiender,  she  resolved 
to  wreaK  it  upon  the  mother^  whom  she  looked  upoi^ 
as  the  author  of  the  whole  mtrigue,  though  she  was 
entirely  innocent  of  the  matter.  For  the  better  exe- 
cuting of  her  purpose,  she  waited  until  the  grand 
feast,  which  was  every  year  celebrated  on  the  king's 
birth  day,  and  which  was  not  far  oflT;  on  which  occa- 
sion the  king,  according  to  the  established  custom  of 
the  country,  gmnted  her  n^hsitever  she  demanded^ 
This  day  then  being  come,  the  thing  which  she  de- 

'  - '   '  ■  ■      '■'■  ■    ■  »'>■ 
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sirad  of  hi«  majeiCsr.  wu^  tkit  Um  wife  of  MtaHat 
should  be  delivorecl  intb  hM  handi.  Xeizesi  who 
'  apprehended  the  qnecD'e  deaifli,  end  who  wae  etrnck 
with  horror  &t  the  thoo^hta  of  it,  ee  well  ee  out  of  r»- 
emrd  to  hie  brother,  m  on  eocoont  of  the  innocence  of 
UM  lady,  against  whom  he  perceived  his  wife  was 
violently  exasperated,  at  first  refused  her  request,  and 
endeavoured  all  he  could  to  dissuade  her  from  it  But 
not  being  able  either  to  prevail  upon  her,  or  to  act 
with  steadiness  and  resolution  himself,  he  at  last 
yielded,  and  was  guilty  of  complaisance  equally  weak 
and  cruel ;  making  the  inviolable  obligations  of  jus* 
tice  and  humanity  give  way  to  the  arbitrary  laws  of  a 
eostom,  that  haa  been  establish^  solely  to  eive  oc- 
casion for  the  doin^  of  fiood,  and  for  acts  of  bene6- 
cence  and  generosity.  In  consequence  then  of  this 
eompUance,  the  lady  was  apprehended  by  the  king's 

fuards,  and  deliverad  to  Amestris,  who  caused  her 
roasts,  tongue,  nose,  ears,  and  lips,  to  be  cut  o^ 
ordered  them  to  be  cast  to  the  dogs  in  her  own  pre- 
sence, and  thei^sent  her  home  to  her  husband's  house 
in  that  mutilated  and  miserable  condition.  In  the 
mean  time  Xerxes  had  sent  for  his  brother,  in  order 
to  prepare  him  for  this  melancholy  and  tragical  ad- 
venture. He  first  gave  him  to  understand,  that  he 
should  be  glad  he  would  put  away  his  wife ;  and,  to. 
induce  him  thereto,  o0ered  to  give  him  one  of  his 
dau^ters  in  marriage  in  her  stead.  But  Masistes, 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  bis  wife,  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  himself  to  divorce  her :  whereupon  Xerxes 
in  great  wrath  told  him,  that  since  he  refused  his 
dauber,  he  should  neither  have  her  nor  his  wife,  and 
that  he  would  teach  him  not  to  reject  the  offers  his 
master  had  made  him ;  and  with  this  inhuman  reply 
dismissed  him. 

This  strange  proceeding  threw  Masistes  into  the 
^eatest  anxiety^  thinking  lie  had  reason  to  appreh«id 
the  worst ;  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could  nome  to 
see  what  had  passed  there  duiing  his  absence.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  his  wife  in  that  deplorable  condition 
we  have  just  been  describing.  Bein^  enraged  thereat 
to  the  degree  we  may  naturally  imagine,  he  assembled 
all  his  family,  his  servants  and  dependants,  and  set 
out  with  all  possible  expedition  for  Bactriana,  whereof 
he  was  governor,  determined,  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
there,  to  raise  an  army  and  make  war  against  the  king, 
in  order  to  avenge  himself  for  this  barbarous  treatment 
But  Xerxes  bein^  informed  of  his  hasty  departure,  and 
from  thence  suapeetln;;  his  design,  sent  a  party  of 
horse  to  jpursue  nim ;  which,  havmg  overtaken  him, 
cut  him  m  pieces,  together  with  his  children  and  all 
his  retinue.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  more  tragical 
example  of  revenge  than  that  which  I  have  now  re- 
lated, is  to  be  fouM  in  history. 

There  is  still  another  action,i  no  less  cruel  nor  im- 

JUQUS  than  the  former,  related  of  Amestris.  She  caused 
burteen  children  of  the  best  families  in  Persia  to  be 
bumt^  alijre,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods,  out  of 
compliance  with  a  superstitious  custom  practised  by 
the  Persians. 

Masistes  bein^  dead,9  Xerxes  gave  the  government 
of  Bactriana  <o  his  second  son  Hystaspes,  vmo  being  by 
thai  means  obliged  to  live  at  a  distance  from  the  court, 
gave  his  youngest  brother  Aitaxerxes  the  opportunity 
of  ascending  the  throne  to  his  disadvantage,  after  the 
death  of  their  fiither,  as  will  he  seen  in  the  sequel 

Here  ends  HerodotuB*s  history,  viz.  at  the  battle  of 
Mycale  and  the  siege  of  the  dty  of  Sestos  by  the 
Athenians. 

SECTIOJNf  231. — THB  ATHKKIAirS  REBUILD  TBB 
WALLS  OP  THEIR  CITT,  MOTWITBSTANDINO  THB  OP- 
POSITION ep  THE  LACEEJBMONIANS. 

The  war,  commonly  called  the  war 

A.  M.  3596.    of  Media,8  which  had  lasted  but  two 

Ant  J.  C.  478.    years,  being  terminated  in  theman- 
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ntt  wo  havB  mantiooed,  the  Athenkna^  on  their 
return  to  their  own  oountry,  sent  Ibr  their  wives  and 
childreii,  whom  they  had  committed  to  the  care  of 
their  friends  during  the  war,  and  began  to  thiidi 
of  rebuilding  the  city,  which  had  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  of  surrounding  it  with 
strong  walls,  in  order  to  secure  ii  from  future  violence. 
The  Lacedemonians  having  intelligence  of  this,  con- 
ceived a  jealousy,  and  began  to  apprehend,  that  if 
Athens,  which  was  already  very  powerful  by  sea, 
should  go  on  to  increase  her  stren^h  by  land  also,  she 
might  take  upon  her  in  time  to  give  laws  to  Spaita, 
and  to  deprive  the  latter  of  that  authority  and  pre-emi- 
nenoe,  which  she  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  rest 
of  Greeca  They  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Athenians,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  represent  to 
them,  that  the  common  interest  of  Greece  required, 
that  there  should  be  no  fortified  diy  out  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, lest,  in  case  of  a  second  urupfion,  it  should 
serve  for  a  place  of  arms  for  the  Persians,  who  would 
be  sure  to  settle  themselves  in  it,  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore at  Thebes,  and  who  from  thence  would  be  able  to 
infest  the  whole  country,  and  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  it  very  speedily.  Themistocles,  who  since  the 
battle  of  Salamis  was  greatly  considered  and  respect 
ed  at  Athens,  easily  penetrated  into  the  real  design 
of  theLAcedasmonians,  though  it  was  gilded  over  with 
the  specious  pretext  of  the  public  good :  but,  as  the 
latter  were  able,  with  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  to 
hinder  the  Athenians,  by  force,  from  carrving  on  the 
work,  in  case  they  riiould  positively  and  ahsoluidy 
refuse  to  comply  with  their  demands,  he  advised  tfaio 
senate  to  make  use  of  cunning  and  dissimulation  as 
well  as  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  answer  thereibre 
they  made  the  envoys  was,  that  they  would  send  an 
embassy  to  Sparta,  to  satisfy  the  commonwealth  with 
respect  to  their  apprehensions  and  suspicions.  Th^ 
mistocles  caused  himself  to  be  nominated  one  of  the 
ambassadors,  and  warned  the  ynate  not  to  let  his  col- 
leagues set  out  along  with  hinf  but  to  send  them  one 
after  another,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  carrying  on  the 
work.  The  matter  was  executed  pursuant  to^is  ad- 
vice ;  and  he  accordingly  went  alone  to  Laoedemoo, 
where  he  let  a  great  many  da]rs  pass  without  waiting 
upon  the  magistrates,  or  applying  to  the  senate.  An^ 
upon  their  pressing  him  to  do  it,  and  asking  him  the 
reason  whjr  he  deferred  it  so  long,  he  made  answw, 
that  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  bis  ooUtegoes,  that 
they  might  all  have  their  audience  of  the  senate  to- 
gether, and  seemed  to  be  veiy  much  surprised  that 
tney  were  so  long  in  coming.  At  lengtn  they  aiw 
rived ;  but  all  came  singly,  and  at  a  jgood  distance 
of  time  one  from  another.  During  all  this  interval,  Iho 
work  was  carried  on  at  Athens  with  the  utmost  in* 
dnstry  and  vigour.  The  women,  children,  strangers, 
and  slaves,  were  all  employed  in  it;  nor  was  it  intet^ 
rupted  night  or  day.  Tne  Spartans  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  matter,  and  made  great  complaints  of  it  to  Th^ 
mistocles,  who  positively  denied  the  fact,  and  pressed 
them  to  send  otner  deputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to  in- 
form themselves  better  on  the  subject,  desiring  them 
not  to  give  credit  to  vague  and  flying  reports,  without 
foundation*  At  the  same  time  he  secretly  advised  the 
Athenians  to  detain  the  Spartan  envoys  as  so  many 
hostsgesj  until  he  and  his  coUea^es  were  returned 
from  Uieir  embassy,  fearing;  not  without  good  reason,  . 
that  they  themselves  might  be  served  in  the  same  man* 
ner  at  Siparta.  At  last,  when  all  his  colleagues  were 
arrived,  tie  desired  an  audience,  and  dedared,  ui  fiili 
senate,  that  it  was  really  true  that  the  Atheniana  had 
resolved  to  fortify  their  city  with  strong  walls ;  thet 
tiie  woik  was  almost  completed ;  that  they  had  judged 
it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own  secuntyy 
and  for  the  pubtie  good  of  the  aHies ;  tdltng  them 
at  the  same  time,  Aat  after  the  great  experience 
they  had  bad  of  the  Athenian  people's  benavionr, 
they  could  not  well  auspect  them  of  being  wantf- 
ing  in  zeal  for  the  common  interest  of  their  coontr^  ; 
thaty  as  the  condition  and  privileges  of  all  the  ailies 
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provide  for  their  owa  atfety  by  all  the  methode  they 
judged  aeoeeeary,  as  well  as  the  other  confederates ; 
that  they  had  thoucfac  of  this  expedient,  and  were  in  a 
oottdition  to  defend  their  city  against  whosoever  shoold 
preswne  to  attack  it ;  and  that  as  for  the  Lacedcmo- 
niaosyi  it  was  not  moch  for  their  honour  that  they 
should  desire  to  establish  their  Dower  and  soperiority 
rtther  npoa  the  weak  and  defenceless  condition  of 
their  allies,  than  upon  their  own  strensth  and  valonr. 
The  Laoedamonians  were  extremely  aispleased  wHh 
this  discowse  i  bat  either  ont  of  a  sense  of  gratitude 
and  esteem  for  the  Athenians,  who  had  rendered  such 
important  services  to  the  cenotry,  or  out  of  a  convic-r 
tioa  of  their  inability  to  oppose  their  enterprise,  they 
dissembled  their  resentment  j  and  the  ambassadors  on 
both  sides,  having  all  suitable  honours  paid  them,  n»- 
Uimed  to  their  respective  cities. 

Themistoeles^t  who  had  al%vays  his  thou^^ts  fixed 

upon  raising  and  augmenting  the  power  and  gloiy  of 

the  Athenian  commonwealth,  did  not  confine  his  views 

to  the  walls  of  the  city.    He  went  on  with  the  same 

vigorous  application  to  finish  the  building  and  fbrtifi- 

eacioos  of  the  Pinseus ;  for,  from  the  .time  that  he  had 

entered  into  office,  he  had  liesun  that  great  work.   Be- 

fore  his  time  they  had  no  ouier  port  at  Athens  than 

that  of  Phalerus,  which  was  neither  very  large  nor 

eoanBodious,  and  consequently  not  capable  of  answer^ 

iaH^  the  great  designs  of  Themistocles.    For  this  rea- 

eoa  he  haid  east  his  eye  upon  the  Pinseus,  which  seemed 

Co  invite  him  by  its  advantageous  situation,  and  by  the 

convenieoey  of  its  three  spacious  harens,  that  were 

capable  of  containing  above  400  vessels.  This  under^ 

taking  was  prosecuted  with  so  much  diligence  and 

▼ivacUy,  that  the  work  was  considerably .  advanced 

in  a  very  little  time.    Themistocles  likewise  obtained 

a  decree,  that  every  year  they  should  build  twenty 

▼eaeels  for  the  augmentation  of  their  fleet;  and  in 

order  to  engage  a  greater  number  of  workmen  and 

aaiJors  to  resort  to  Athens,  he  caused  particular  pri- 

▼ileges  and  immunities  to  be  granted  in  their  favour. 

Hie  design  was,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  make 

the  vrhob  force  of  Athens  mantime ;   in  which  he 

ibUowed  a  very  difierent  scheme  from  what  had  been 

porsued  by  their  ancient  kings,  who,  endeavouring 

aU  they  could  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  citizens 

from  seafaring  business  and  firom  war,  and  to  make 

Cheoa  apply  ftemselves  wholly  to  agriculture  and  to 

peacestbie  employments,  published  this  fable :   tint 

Minerva,  dispnung  with  Neptune  to  know  which 

•f  them  should  be  deelarsa  patron  of  Attica,  and 

£>e  their  name  to  the  city  newly  boHt,  she  gained 
if  cause  by  showing  her  judges  the  branch  of  an 
eliv^-tree,  the  happy  symbol  of  peace  and  plenty, 
which  ehe  had  planted :  whereas  Neptune  hao  made 
a  fiery  horse,  the  svmboL  of  war  ana  confusion,  rise 
oat  oif  Che  earth  before  thenu 

SECTION  XIII. — THB  BLACK  DESIGN  OF  THEMI8T0- 
CLBS  EBJBCTBD  UNANIMGUSLT  BT  THB  PEOPLE  OF 
ATBVN S.  AR18TIDES*S  CONDESCENSION  TO  THB  FBO- 
FLB. 

TBSMilTocLE8,t  wbo  had  conceived  in  his  breast 
Ihe  design  of  supplanting  the  Lacedflemonians,  and 
of  taking  the  Qovemment  of  Greece  out  of  their 
hands,  in  order  to  put  it  into  those  of  the  Athenians, 
kept  his  eye  and  his  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon 
that  great  project  And  as  he  wss  not  very  nice  or 
scraptilous  in  the  choice  of  his  measurss,  whatever 
tended  towards  the  accomplishing  of  the  end  he  had 
in  vievrt  he  looked  upon  as  just  and  lawful.  On  a 
certain  day,  then,  he  declared  in  a  full  assembly  of 
the  people,  that  he  had  planned  a  very  important  de- 
ngn,  but  that  he  could  not  communicate  it  to  the 
people  ;  because,  in  order  to  ensure  success,  it  was 

*  OraTiter  caitigat  eos,  qu6d  non  virtute.  sed  imbeciOitste 
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ha  carried  OB  with  the  greatest 
secrecy  The  therefore  desired  they  would  appoint  a 
person  to  whom  he  might  explain  himself  upon  the 
matter  in   questioB.     Aristides   was   unanimoosly 

E'tched  upon  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  they  re» 
rred  themselves  entirelv  to  his  opinion  of  the  affair : 
so  great  a  confidence  had  they  botn  in  his  probity  and 
pnraence.  Themistocles,  therefore,  having  taken  him 
aside,  told  him,  thaf  the  oesign  he  had  conceived  was 
to  bum  the  fleet  belon^ng  to  the  rest  of  the  €rreciaii 
states,  which  then  lay  m  a  neighbouring  port,  and  that 
by  this  means  Athens  would  certainly  become  mistress 
01  all  Qreece.  Aristides  hereupon  returned  to  the 
assembly,  and  only  declared  to  them,  that  mdeed 
nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  common- 
wealth than  Themistodes's  project;  but  that,  at  the 
same  time,  nothing  could  be  more  unjust.  All  the 
people  unanimoudy  ordained, .  that  Themistocles 
should  entirely  deeist  from  his  project  We  see  in 
this  instance,  that  it  was  not  without  some  foundation 
that  the  title  of  Jicfl  was  given  to  Aristides,  even  in 
his  lifetime;  a  title,  says  Plutarch,  infinitely  superior 
to  all  those  which  conquerors  pursue  with  so  much 
ardour,  and  which  in  some  measure  approximates  a 
man  to  the  Divinity. 

I  know  not  wheth^gll  history  can  aflbrd  us  a  fiiet 
more  worthv  of  admiMon  than  this.  It  is  not  a  com- 
pany of  philosophers  (to  whom  it  costs  nothing  to  es- 
tablish fine  maxims  and  sublime  notions  of  morality 
in  the  schools,)  who  determine  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  consideration  of  profit  and  advantage  ought  pever 
to  prevail  in  preference  to  what  is  honest  and  jusC> 
It  IS  an  entire  people,  who  are  highly  interested  in  the 
propoeal  made  to  them,  who  are  convinced  that  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
and  who  notwithstanding  reject  it  with  unanimous 
consent  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  that 
for  this  only  reasoiit  that  it  is  contrary  to  justice. 
How  black  and  perfidious,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  design  which  Tbemistocles  proposed,  of  burning 
the  fleet  of  their  Grecian  confederates,  at  a  time  S 
entire  peace,  solely  to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  I  Had  he  a  hundred  times  the  merit  that 
is  ascribed  to  him,  this  single  action  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  sully  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  glory.  For  it  is 
the  heart,  that  is  to  say,  integrity  aiM  probity,  that 
constitute  true  merit. 

I  am  sorry  that  Plutarch,  who  generally  judges  of 
things  with  great  justaess,  does  not  seem,  on  tfis  o^ 
casion,  to  condeom  Themistocles.  After  having  spo* 
ken  of  the  works  he  had  constnieted  in  the  PinMOs, 
he  goes  on  to  the  fiict  in  question,  of  which  he  says, 
"  "Diemistocles  projected  something  $IUl  greater,  for 
the  augmentation  of  their  maritime  power."4 

The  liscedemonians  having  proposed,  in  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Amphictyons,  that  all  the  cities  which  had 
not  taken  arms  agpunst  Xerxes  should  be  excluded 
(torn  that  assembly,  Themistocles,  who  was  appre- 
hensive that,  if  the  Thessalians,  the  Argives,  and  the 
Thebans  were  excluded  that  council,  the  Spartans 
would  by  that  means  become  masters  of  the  sunirsges, 
and  consequently  determine  all  afiairs  aooording  to 
their  pleasure,  made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the  citiea 
whose  exclusioii  was  proposed,  and  brought  the  depi»- 
ties  that  composed  the  assembly  over  to  his  senti- 
ments. He  represented  to  them,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  cities  that  had  entered  into  theoonf<^eiacy, 
which  were  but  one-and-thirty  in  the  whole,  were 
very  small  and  inconsiderable ;  that  it  would  therefore 
be  a  very  stmngs^  as  well  as  a  vei]y  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding, to  deprive  all  the  other  crties  of  Greece  of 
their  votes  and  places  in  the  grand  assembly  <i  the 
nation,  and  by  that  means  suflSr  the  august  council  of 
the  Amphictyons  to  fidl  under  the  direction  and  influ* 
enee  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  powerful  cities,  which 
for  the  future  would  give  law  to  all  the  rest,  and  would 
subvert  and  abolish  uiat  equality  of  power,  which  was 
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jutly  regarded  IB  tbe  baas  and  sonl  of  all  repiibliea. 
Themistocles,  by  thia  pUin  and  opeo  declaratioa  of 
his  opiiiioii,  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
LacedomonisBS,  who  from  that  time  became  his  oro- 
iessed  enemies.  He  had  also  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  the  rest  of  the  allies,  by  the  rigorous  and 
impacioas  manner  in  which  he  had  exacted  contribu- 
tions from  them. 

When  the  city  of  Athens  was  entirely  rebuilt,!  tbe 
people,  finding  memselves  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  endeavoured  6y  eveiy  method  to  eet  the 
government  into  theb  own  bands,  and  to  make  tbe 
Athenian  state  an  absolute  democracy.  This  design 
of  theirs,  though  planned  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
did*not  eecape  the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  Aris- 
tides,  who  saw  all  the  oonsequences  with  which  such 
an  innovatbn  would  be  attended.  But,  as  be  consi* 
dered  on  one  hand,  that  the  people  were  entitled  to 
some  regard,  on  account  of  the  valour  they  had  shown 
in  all  the  battles  which  had  been  lately  gained  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  curb 
and  restrain  a  people,  who  still  in  a  manner  had  their 
arms  in  their  hanas,  and  who  were  grown  more  inso- 
lent than  ever,  from  their  victories ;  on  these  conside- 
rations, he  thought  it  proper  to  observe  measures  with 
them,  and  to  fiiM  out  some  medium  to  satisfy  and  ap- 
pease them.  He  therefore  passed  a  decree,  by  which 
It  was  ordained,  that  the  offices  of  government  should 
be  open  to  all  the  citizens,  and  that  the  archons,  who 
were  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
who  used  to  be  clu»sen  only  out  of  the  richest  of  its 
members,  vis.  from  amongst  those  only  who  received 
at  least  600  medimni  of  grain  as  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  should  for  the  future  be  elected  indifierently 
from  the  general  bodj  of  the  Athenians,  without  dis- 
tinction. Bv  thus  ^vtn^  up  something  to  the  people, 
he  prevented  all  dissensions  and  commotions,  which 
might  have  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  the  Athenian 
state,  but  to  all  Greece. 

SECTION  XIV. — THB  LACIDiBMONUNS  LOSE  THE 
CHIBF  COMMAND,  THROUGH  THB  PRIDE  AND  ARRO- 
GANCE or  PAUSAMIAS. 

The  Grecians,'  encouraged  by 

A.  M.  3598.    the  happy  success  which  had  every 

Ant  J.  C.  476.    where    attended    their  victorious 

arms,  determined  to  send  a  fleet  to 
sea,  in  order  to  deliver  such  of  their  allies,  as  were  still 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  out  of  their  hands. 
Pausanias  was  the  commander  of  the  fleet  for  the  Lace- 
doimonians ;  and  Aristides,  and  Cimon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  commanded  for  the  Athenians.  They  first 
directed  their  course  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  they 
restored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty ;  then,  steering 
towards  the  Hellespont,  they  attacked  tbe  city  of  By- 
zantium, of  which  they  made  themselves  masters, 
and  took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  a  great  part  of 
whom  were  of  the  richest  and  most  considerable  fami- 
lies of  Persia. 

Pausanias,  who  from  this  time  conceived  thoughts 
of  betraying  his  country,  judged  it  proper  to  make 
use  of  this  opportunity  to  gain  the  favour  of  Xerxes. 
To  this  end  ne  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  amons 
his  troops,  that  the  Persian  noblemen,  whom  he  had 
committed  to  the  guard  and  oare  of  one  of  his  officers, 
had  made  their  escape  by  night,  and  were  fled; 
whereas  he  had  set  them  at  liberty  himself,  and  sent 
a  letter  by  them  to  Xerxes,  wherein  be  ofiered  to 
deliver  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  all  Greece,  into  his 
hands,  on  condition  he  would  give  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  The  king  did  not  fail  to  eive  him  a 
favourable  answer,  and  to  send  him  very  large  sums 
of  money  also,  in  order  to  win  over  as  many  of  the 
Grecians  as  he  should  find  disposed  to  enter  into  his 
desijgns.  The  person  he  appointed  to  manage  this 
intnsue  with  him  was  Artabazus;  and  in  oraer  to 
«naS!9  him  to  transact  the  matter  with  the  greater 
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ease  and  aecmi^,  he  made  him  go? ernor  of  all  the 
sea-coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 

Pausanias,*  who  was  already  dazzled  with  the  pros- 
pect of  his  future  greatness,  began  from  this  moment 
to  change  his  whole  conduct  and  behaviour.    The 
poor,  mwlest,  and  frugal  way  of  living  at  Sparta ;  the 
subjection  to  rigid  and  austere  laws,  which  neither 
spared  nor  respected  any  man,  but  were  altogether  u 
inexorable  ana  inflexible  to  the  greatest  as  to  those  of 
the  meanest  condition;  all  this  became  insupporta- 
ble to  Pausanias.    He  could  not  bear  the  thousbts  of 
going  back  to  Sparta,  after  having  possessed  such 
i^h  commands  and  employments,  to  return  to  a  state 
orequality,  that  would  confound  him  #ith  the  meun- 
est  of  the  citizens ;  and  this  was  his  inducement  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  barbarians.    He  entirely 
laid  aside  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  his  country ; 
assumed  both  the  dress  and  haughtiness  </  the  Pe^ 
sians,  and  imitated  them  in  all  their  expensive  luzarv 
and  magnificence.    He  treated  the  allies  with  insuf- 
ferable rudeness  and  insolence ;  never  spoke  to  the 
oflicera  but  with  menaces  and  arro^nce;  required 
extraordinar;|r  honours  to  be  paid  to  nim,  and  by  his 
whole  behaviour  rendered  the  Spartan  dominion  odi- 
ous to  all  the  confederates.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
courteous,  afl&ble,  and  engaging  deportment  of  Aris- 
tides and  Cimon ;  an  infinite  remoteness  from  all  im- 
perious and  haughty  aire,  which  tend  only  to  alienate 
the  aflections ;  a  gentle,  kind,  and  beneficent  disposi- 
tion, which  showed  itself  in  all  their  actionsi  and 
which  served  to  temper  the  authority  of  their  com- 
mands, and  to  render  it  both  easy  and  amiable ;  tbe 
justice  and  humanity,  conspicuous  in  evenr  thing  they 
did ;  the  great  care  they  took  to  ofiend  no  person 
whatsoever,  and  to  do  kind  offices  to  all  about  them : 
all  this  hurt  Pausanias  exceedingly,  by  the  contrast 
of  their  opposite  characters,  and  increased  the  genersl 
discontent.    At  last  this  dissatisfaction  pubhcly  broke 
out ;  and  all  the  allies  deserted  him,  and  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  and  protection  of  tbe  Athe- 
nians.    Thus  did  Aristides,  says  Plutarch,  by  the 
prevalence  of  that  humanity  and  gentleness,  which 
ne  opposed  to  the  arrogance  and  roushness  of  Pau- 
sanias, and  by  inspiring  Cimon  his  colleague  with  the 
same  sentiments,  msensibljr  draw  off* the  minds  of  the 
allies  from  the  Lacedasmonians  without  their  perceiv- 
ing it,  and  at  length  deprived  them  of  the  command ; 
not  by  open  force,  or  by  sending  out  armies  and  fleets 
affiinst  them,  and  still  less  by  making  use  of  any  ar- 
tifice or  perfidious  prectjccs;  but  by  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  his  conduct,  and  by  rendering  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Athenians  amiable. 

It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  tbe 
Spartan  people  on  this  occasion  showed  a  gnamees 
of  soul,  and  a  spirit  of  nqoderation,  that  can  never  be 
sufliciently  admired  :  for  when  they  were  convinced, 
that  their  commanders  grew  haughty  and  intolent  from 
their  too  great  authority,  they  willingly  renounced  the 
superiority  which  they  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the 
rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  forbore  sending  any  more  of 
their  generals  to  command  the  Grecian  armies,  choos- 
ing rather,  adds  the  historian,  to  have  their  citizens 
wise,  modest,  and  submissive  to  the  disdpline  and 
laws  of  the  commonwealth,  than  to  maintain  their  pre- 
eminence and  superiority  over  all  the  other  Grecian 
states. 

SECTION  XV.— PAVSANiAs's  secret  conspiracy 

WITH  THB   PERSIANS.     HIS  DEATH. 

Upon   (he  repeated  complaints 
which  the  Spartan  commonwealth  A.  M.  3529. 

received  on  all  hands  against  Pau-     Ant  J.  C.  475. 
sanian8,4  they  recalled  him  home  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct.    But  not  having  suffi- 
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dent  erideiMe  to  eonvkt  bim  of  having  earned  on  a 
correspondenoe  with  Xenes,  they  were  obliged  to 
toqait  him  on  his  first  trial ;  aAer  which  he  returned 
of  his  own  private  aathority,  and  without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  republic,  to  the  city  of  Byzan- 
tium, from  whence  be  continued  to  carry  on  his  se- 
cret practices  with  Artabazus.    But,  as  he  was  still 
puitj  of  many  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  whilst 
oe  resided  there,  the  Athenians  obuged  him  to  leave 
the  place;  from  whence  he  retired  to  Colons,  a  small 
city  of  the  Troad.    There  he  received  an  order  from 
the  Ephori  to  return  to  Sparta,  on  pain  of  being  de- 
darecl,  in  case  of  disobedience^  a  public  enemy  and 
traitor  to  his  country.    He  comphed  with  the  sum- 
mone,  and  went  home^  hoping  he  should  still  be  able 
to  bring  himself  off  by  dint  of  money.    On  his  arrival 
he  ivas  committed  to  prison,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
brought  again  upon  his  trial  before  the  judges.     The 
cliar^e  brou|[ht  against  him  was  supported  by  many 
suspicious  curcumstances  and  strong  presumptions. 
Several  of  his  own  slaves  confessed  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  give  them  their  liberty,  in  case  they  would 
enter  into  nis  desi^s,  and  serve  bim  with  fidelity  and 
zeal  in  the  execution  of  his  projects.     But,  as  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Ephori  never  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  death  against  a  Spartan,  without  a  full  and  direct 
proof  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge^  they  looked  upon 
the  evidence  against  him  as  insuffident ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  he  was  of  the  royal  family,  and  was  actually 
invested  with  the  adminstration  of  the  regal  oflice ; 
for  Pausanias  exerdsed  the  function  of  king,  as  being 
the  guardian  and  nearest  relation  to  Plistarcbus,  the 
flon  of  Leonidas,  who  was  then  in  his  minority.    He 
waa  therefore  acquitted  a  second  time,  and  set  at  li- 
berty. 

Whilst  the  Ephori  were  thus  peiplezed  for  want  of 
clear  and  plain  evidence  against  the  offender,  a  cer- 
tain slave,  who  was  called  me  Argilian,  came  to  th«jm, 
and  brought  them  a  letter,  written  by  Pausanias  hirn- 
aeir  to  the  king  of  Persia,  which  the  slave  was  to  have 
carried  to  Artabazus.  It  must  be  observed,  by  the 
way,  that  this  Pernan  governor  and  Pausanias  had 
agreed  together,  immediatdy  to  put  to  death  all  the 
couriers  they  mutually  sent  to  one  another,  as  soon  as 
their  packets  or  messages  were  delivered,  that  there 
might  be  no  possibility  left  of  tracing  out  or  discover- 
ing their  correspondence.  The  Argilian,  who  saw 
none  of  bis  fellow-servants,  that  had  been  sent,  return 
back  again,  had  some  suspicion ;  and  when  it  came 
to  hia  turn  to  go,  he  opened  the  letter  he  was  entrusted 
with,  in  which  Attabazus  was  positively  desired  to  kill 
him  as  soon  as  he  delivered  iL  This  was  the  letter 
the  slave  put  into  the  hands  o^^e  Ephori ;  who  still 
thought  even  this  proof  insufficient  in  the  eye  of  the 
Jaw,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  corroborate  it  by 
the  testimony  of  Pausanias  himself.  The  slave,  in 
concert  with  them,  withdrew  to  the  temple  of  Neptune 
at  TsBoarus,  as  to  a  secure  asylum.  Two  sroall  clo- 
sets had  been  purposely  made  there,  in  which  the 
Ephori  and  some  Spartans  hid  themselves.  The  in- 
stant Pausanias  was  informed  that  the  Argilian  had 
fled  to  this  temple,  he  hasted  thither  to  inquire  the 
reason.  The  dave  confessed  that  he  had  opened  the 
letter  ;  and  that  finding  by  the  contents  of  it  he  was 
to  be  put  to  death,  he  bad  fled  to  that  temple  to  save 
his  life.  As  Pausanias  could  not  deny  the  fact,  he 
made  the  best  excuse  he  could  ;  promised  the  slave  a 
^reat  reward,  and  obliged  him  to  engage  not  to  men- 
tion^  what  had  passed  oetween  them  to  any  person 
whatsoever.    Pausanias  then  left  him. 

Pauaanias^s  guilt  was  now  but  too  evident.  The 
moment  he  was  returned  to  the  city,  the  Ephori  were 
resolved  to  seize  him.  From  the  aspect  of  one  of  those 
magistrates,  and  from  a  signal  which  he  made  him, 
he  pisdnly  perceived  that  some  evil  design  was  medi- 
tated against  him,  and  therefore  he  ran  with  the  ut- 
most speed  to  the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Chalciiecos, 
Dear  that  phice,  and  fl^t  into  it  before  the  pursuers 
could  overtake  him.    The  entrance  was  immediately 


stopped  op  with  great  stones ;  and  histsry  iaibims  usy 
that  the  criminal's  mother  was  the  first  who  brought 
one.  They  also  took  off  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  and, 
as  the  Epfaiori  did  not  dare  to  take  him  out  of  it  by 
force,  because  this  would  have  been  a  violation  of  that 
sacred  asylum,  the^  resolved  to  leave  him  exposed  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  accoidm  vly  he 
was  starved  to  death.  However,  a  few  minutes  before 
he  died,  they  drew  him  out  of  the  temple.  His  corpse 
was  buried  not  far  from  that  place;  but  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  which  they  consulted  soon  after,  declared,  * 
that  to  appease  tlie  anger  of  the  eoddess,  who  waa 
justly  ofibnded  on  account  of  the  violation  of  her  tenv 
pie,  two  statues  must  be  set  up  there  in  honour  of 
Pausanias,  which  was  done  accordingly.  • 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pausanias,  whose  wild  ambi- 
tion had  stifled  in  him  all  sentiments  of  probity,  honour « 
love  of  his  country,  zeal  for  liberty,  and  of  hatred  and 
aversion  for  the  barbarians;  sentiments  which,  in 
some  measure,  were  innate  in  all  the  Qreeks,  and  par 
ticularly  in  the  Lacedemonians. 

SECTION  XVI. — THSMISTOCLBS,  BEING  PROSECU- 
TED BT  THE  ATHENIANS  AND  LAC^JEMONlAMS,  AS 
AN  ACCOMPLICE  IN  PAUSANIAS*S  XSONSPIEACT,  PUE^ 
POa  SHELTER  TO  KDIO  ADMETUS. 

Themutocles  was  also  implicated 
in  the  chuge  brought  against  Pan-  A-  M.  3531. 
sanias.1  He  was  Uien  in  exile.  A  Ant  J.  C.  473. 
passionate  thirst  of  glory,  and  a 
strong  desire  of  arbitrary  power,  had  made  him  odious 
to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had  built,  very  near  his 
house,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  under  the  title  of  * 
Diana  ^ristobvloy  that  is  to  say,  the  gwer  of  good  coui- 
teli  as  hinting  to  the  Athenians,  that  he  bad  given 
good  counsel  to  their  city,  and  to  all  Greece ;  and  he 
also  had  placed  his  statue  in  it,  which  was  standing 
in  Plutarch's  time.  It  appeared,  says  he,  from  this 
statue,  that  his  physiognomy  was  as  heroic  as  his  va- 
lour. Finding  that  men  listened  with  pleasure  to  all 
the  calumnies  which  his  enemies  spread  against  him, 
in  order  to  silence  them,  he  was  forever  expatiating, 
in  all  public  assemblies,  on  the  services  he  had  done 
his  country.  As  they  were  at  last  tired  with  hearing 
him  repeat  the  same  thing  so  often^  **  How  I*'  says 
he  to  them,  "  are  you  weaiy  of  having  good  oflices 
frequently  done  you  by  the  same  persons?"  He  did 
not  consider,  that  putting  them  so  often  in  mind  of  his 
services,*  was  in  a  manner  reproaching  them  with 
their  having  forgotten  them,  whKh  Was  not  very  civil ; 
and  he  seemed  not  to  know,  that  the  surest  ws^  to 
acquire  applause,  is  to  leave  the  bestowing  of  it  to 
others,  and  to  resolve  to  do  such  things  only  as  are 
praiseworthy ;  and  that  a  frequent  mention  of  one's 
own  virtue  and  exalted  actions,  is  so  far  from  appeas- 
ingenvy,  that  it  only  inflames  it.     * 

Themi8toclee,8  after  having  been  banished  from 
Athens,  by  the  oetracism,  withdrew  to  Argost  He 
was  there  when  Pausanias  was  prosecuted  as  a  traitor 
who  had  conspired  against  his  country.  He  had  at 
first  concealed  his  machinations  from  Themistocles, 
though  he  was  one  of  his  best  friends ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  saw  that  he  was  expelled  his  country,  and  highly 
resented  that  injury,  he  disclosed  his  projects  to  him, 
and  pressed  him  to  join  in  them.  To  induce  him  to 
comply,  he  showed  mm  the  letters  which  the  king  of 
Persia  wrote  to  him ;  and  endeavoured  to  animate  tiim 
against  the  Athenians,  by  painting  their  injustice  and 
in^titude  in  the  strongest  colours.  However,  The- 
mistocles  rejected  with  indignation  the  proposals  of 
Pausanias,  and  refused  peremptorily  to  take  any  part 
in  his  schemes :  but  then  he  concealed  what  had  psMed 
between  them,  and  did  not  discover  the  enterprise  he 

■■  ■  ■■■■■■■  ■»■■■■■  ^^m^m^  »^^^— ^^^^^w^— ^^^^■^— ^M^^w^M^ 

>  Thucyd.  1 1.  p.  89,  9a  Flut  m  Themist  p.  ISS  ItC 
Com.  Nep.  in  Tbemiat.  c  viii. 

*  Hoc  mdlestum  est    Nam  Mmc  comraemoradt 
ezprobatio  est  immemoris  beneficii.    TVail.  in  AaA 

^  Plot  m.  Thsniist.  p.  112. 
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bid  fixmad ;  wfaediM  it  wm  tlMt  lift  'mmptinA  Pftosft. 
aiai  would  renounce  it  of  himeelT,  or  wm  pertnaded 
that  it  would  be  diaoovered  aome  other  way ;  it  not 
being  poaatble  for  ao  dangeroua  and  ilUsoncerted  an 
•nteroriae  to  be  soccenfuC 

After  Pauaaniaa'a  death,  aeveral  lettora  and  other 
thinga  were  found  among  hia  papera,  which  excited 
violent  auapiciona  of  Themiatoclea.  The  Lacedaemo- 
niana  aent  deputiea  to  Athena  to  accuse  and  have  aen- 
tenee  of  death  passed  upon  him ;  and  auch  of  the 
*  citizena  who  envied  him  joined  theae  accusers.  Aria- 
tidea  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  himself 
on  his  rival,  for  the  iojunous  treatment  helukd  received 
from  him,  had  bis  aoul  been  capable  of  ao  cruel  a  aa- 
tisfhction;  but  he  refused  absolutely  to  join  in  so 
horrid  a  combination ;  bein^  as  little  inclined  to  delight 
in  the  misfortunes  of  his  adversaiy,  as  he  had  before 
been  to  regret  his  successes.  Themiatocles  answered 
by  lettera  all  the  calumnies  with  which  he  was  charged ; 
and  repreaented  to  the  Athenians,  that  aa  he  had  ever 
been  tond  of  ruling,  and  hia  temper  was  such  as 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  lorded  over  by  others,  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  he  should  have  a  design 
to  deliver  up  hmiself,  and  all  Greece,  to  enemies  and 
barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people,  wrought  upon  by  his 
accusers,  sent  some  persons  to  seize  him  and  bring 
him  home,  that  he  might  be  tried  by  the  council  of 
Greece.  Themiatoclea,  having  timely  notice  of  it, 
went  into  the  island  of  Corcyra,  to  whose  inhabitants 
be  formerly  had  done  aome  service:  however,  not 
thinking  himself  safe  there,  he  fled  to  Epirus ;  and 
finding  himself  still  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and 
Laceaemonians,  in  aeapair  he  adopted  a  very  dan- 
gerous plan,  which  was,  to  fly  to  Admetos,  king  of 
Uie  Molossians,  for  refuge.  This  prince  having  for- 
merlv  desired  the  aid  of  toe  Athenians,  and  being  re- 
fused with  ignotniny  by  Themistocles,  who  at  that 
time  preaided  in  the  government,  had  retained  the 
deepest  resentment  on  that  account,  and  declared  that 
he  would  revenge  himselC  should  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity ever  occur.*  But  Themistocles,  imagining  that 
in  the  unhappy  situation  of  his  afiiiirs,  the  recent  envy 
of  hia  fellow-citizens  was  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
ancient  grudge  of  that  king,  waa  reaolved  to  run  the 
hazard  of  it  When  he  came  into  the  palace  of  that 
monarch,  upon  being  informed  that  he  waa  absenti  he 
addresaed  himself  to  the  oueen,  who  received  him  verv 
ipacioosly,  and  instructed  him  in  the  manner  in  which 
It  waa  proper  for  him  to  make  his  request  Admetua, 
being  returned,  Themistocles  takea  the  kini^'s  son  in 
hia  arms,  aeats  himself  on  his  hearth  amidst  hia  house- 
hold gods,  and  there,  telline  him  who  he  waa,  and  the 
-cause  why  he  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  he  implorea  his 
clemency,  owns  that  his  life  is  in  his  hand,  entreata 
him  to  forget  the  past,  and  represents  to  him,  that  no 
action  can  be  more  worthy  of* a  great  king  tlian  to 
exercise  clemencjr.  Admetus,  surprised  and  moved 
with  oompaaaion  in  seeing  at  bis  feet,  in  so  humble  a 
posture,  the  greatest  man  of  all  Greece,  and  the  con- 
queror of  all  Asia^  raiaed  him  immediately  from  the 
ground,  and  promised  to  protect  him  against  all  his 
«nemies.  Accordingly,  when  the  Athenians  aqd  La- 
cedemonians came  to  demand  him,  he  refuaed  abso- 
lutely to  deliver  up  a  person  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
•lits  palace,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  it  would  be  a 
•sacred  and  inviolable  asylum. 

Whilst  he  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  one  of  hia 
'Ofiends  found  an  opportunity  to  carry  off*  his  wife  and 
•children  from  Athens,  and  to  aend  them  to  him ;  for 
•which  that  person  wa^  some  time  after  seized  and 
•condemned  to  die.  With  regard  to  Themiatoclea's 
cfiecta,  hia  friends  secured  the  greatest  part  of  them 
-for  him,  which  they  afterwards  round  an  opportunity 
•to  remit  to  him  in  his  retirement ;  but  all  that  could  be 
diaeovered,  which  amounted  to  100  talenta,i  was  car- 
ried to  the  public  treasury.    When  he  entered  upon 

>  A  hundred  thousand  crowns  French,  about  22)6002. 
Jtariing. 


the  adawniiitnitiop  of  the  repnbfic^  bo  waa  not  wwfli 
three  talenta.  I  aball  leave  tbia  liloatrioua  exile  f« 
aome  time  in  the  court  of  king  Admetoa,  to  resume 
the  sequel  of  this  hiatory. 

SECTION  XVIL— AliI8TIDB8*8  DiaUtTBB.B8TKD  AD. 
MIVISTEATION  OW  THK  PUBUC  TEKASURB.  HIS 
DBATH  AND  BULOGIUM«  ' 

I HAVB  before  observed,  that  the  command  of  Ghmoe 
had  passed  from  Sparta  to  the  AthenianaJi  Hitherto 
tlie  cities  and  nations  of  Greece  had  indeed  contri- 
buted aome  auma  of  money  towarda  oarrying  on  the 
expense  of  the  war  against  the  barbarians:  but  this 
aasessment  had  always  occasioned  ^eat  feuda,  be- 
cauae  it  was  not  made  in  a  juat  or  equal  proportion. 
It  waa  thought  proper,  under  tbia  new  govemment| 
to  lodge  in  the  island  of  Deloa  the  common  treasure 
of  Greece ;  to  enact  new  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  public  moneys :  and  to  lay  auch  a  tax  aa  might  be 
regulated  accortfing  to  the  revenue  of  each  citv  and 
state;  in  order  that  the  expenaes  being  equally  borne 
by  the  several  membera  who  corapoeed  the  body  of 
the  allies,  no  one  mivht  have  reaaon  to  murmur.  The 
^reat  point  was,  to  nnd  a  person  capable  of  diecbarg- 
ing  faithfully  an  employment  of  such  delicacy,  and 
attended  witn  auch  danger  and  difficulty,  the  due  ad- 
muiistration  of  which  so  nearly  concerned  the  pobhc 
welfare.  All  the  allies  cast  their  eyes  on  Ariatides : 
accordingly  they  inveated  him  with  full  powera,  and 
appointed  him  to  levy  a  tax  on  each  of  them,  relying 
entirely  on  his  wisdom  and  justice. 

They  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  their  choice.    He 
presided  over  the  treasury  with  the  fidelity  and  diam- 
terestedness  of  a  man,>  who  looks  upon  it  aa  a  capital 
crime  to  embezzle  the  amalleat  portion  of  another*s 
property ;  with  the  care  and  activity  of  a  father  of  a 
family,  who  managea  hia  own  estate ;  and  with  the 
caution  and  integrity  of  a  peraon,  who  consadere  the 
public  money  aa  aacred.    In  fine,  he  succeeded  in 
what  is  eoually  difficult  and  extraordinary,  viz.  in 
acquiring  the  love  of  all,  in  an  office  in  which  he  that 
escapee  the  public  odium  ^na  a  great  point   Such  is 
the  glorious  character  which  Seneca  givea  of  a  penon 
charged  with  an  employment  of  almost  the  same  kind, 
and  the  noblest  eulogiom  tha^  can  be  given  of  audi  aa 
administer  the  public  revenuM.  It  is  the  exact  piciiue 
of  Aristides.    He  diaeovered  ao  much  probity  and 
wisdom  in  the  exerciae  of  tbia  office,  that  no  man 
complained;  and  those  timea  were  oonaidered  ever 
after  as  the  golden  age,  that  is,  the  period  in  which 
Greece  had  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  viitne  and 
happineaa.    And,  indMd,  the  tax  which  be  hnd  fixed, 
in  the  whole,  at  460  flKnt8,4  was  raiaed  by  Pericles 
to  600,  and  soon  after  to  1300  talenta :  not  that  the 
expenses  of  the  war  were  increaaed,  but  because  the 
treasure  was  employed  to  very  useless  purposes,  in 
manual  distributions  to  the  Atheniana,  in  aolemnising 
of  games  and  festivals,  in  building  of  templee  and 
public  edifices;  not  to  mention,  that  the  bands  of 
those  who  superintended  the  treaaury  were  not  al- 
ways so  clean  and  uncorrupt  aa  those  of  ArisUdca, 
This  wise  and  equitable  conduct  aecored  \ttwa  to  the 
latest  posterity,  the  glorious  surname  of  the  Juat, 

Nevertheless,  Plutarch  relates  an  action  of  Aiia- 
tides,  which  shows  that  the  Greeks  (and  )iie  same 
may  be  aaid  of  the  Romans)  had  a  very  narrow  and 
imperfect  idea  of  justice.  They  confined  the  exercibe 
of  It  to  the  interior,  as  it  were,  of  civil  society ;  snd 
acknowledged  that  individuals  were  bound  to  oboeiie 
strictly  its  several  maxima  in  their  intercourse  wrUh 
each  other :  but  with  regard  to  their  country,  to  the 

*  Plat  in  Aristp.  S3S^  984.    Diod.  1.  zl  p.  96. 

*  Ta  qoidem  wbis  terraium  ratieoes  administraa ;  tain 
abstinenter  quam  aliena^  tam  diB^enter  qoam  ttiBs,  tarn 
rcligioaft  quam  publicaa.  In  offiao  amorem  conseqnensi, 
in  quo  odium  vitare  difficile  est  Smee,  Ub,  de  J^remi^  Fit. 
cap.  zriii. 

^  A  tklent  is  worth  a  thousand  Fmch  crowns  i  or  about 
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npafcUo  (their  gntX  idol,  to  which  they  fofemd  everf 
thin^,)  they  tboaght  in  a  qiihe  diflbrent  BMnner,  and 
hntgined  tnemaeivee  obligea  to  eaorifioB  to  it,  thion^ 
priodple^  not  only  their  liree  and  poseesaionfly  but 
«Teii  tneir  relision  and  the  moet  eaered  enfiageDieate» 
in  contempt  of  the  moet  lolemn  oaths.  This  wiU  ap> 
petr  eridently  in  what  I  am  now  going  to  relate. 

After  the'aMessment  of  the  contribntione,  of  which 
I  have  juet  epolien,i  Aristides,  liaying  eettled  the 
L       aoToral  articlei  of  the  alliance,  made  the  confederatei 
t      take  en  oath  to  obeenre  them  ponctuall  j,  and  he  him- 
E      ielf  »w€ae  in  the  name  of  the  Atheniane ;  and  when 
k      denouncine  the  corses  which  always  aoeompanied  the 
V     oaths,  he  threw  into  the  sea,  pursuant  to  the  usual  cus- 
k^  torn,  larfre  bars  of  red  hot  iron.  But  the  ill  state  of  the 
S      Atii^iaa  a&irs  forcmg  them  afterwards  to  infringe 
some  of  those  articles,  and  to  govern  a  little  more  aiw 
^  bitiarily,  he  entreated  them  to  transfer  those  curses  on 
W    him,  and  exonerate  themselTes  thereby  of  the  pnnish- 
'      ment  due  to  such  as  had  forsworn  theroselvesi  and  who 
had  been  reduced  to  it  by  the  unhappy  situation  of  their 
affairs.    Theophrastus  tells  us,  tiiat  in  general  (these 
words  are  borrowed  from  Plutarch)  Arbtidee,  who,  in 
all  matters  relating  to  himself  or  the  ptublic,  prided 
himseir  upon  displaying  the  most  impartial  and^  rigors 
008  justice,  used  to  act,  during  his  administratbn,  in 
sereral  instances,  acoording  as  the  exigency  of  aflairs 
and  the  welfare  of  his  country  might  require ;  it  being 
his  opinion,  that  a  government,  in  ardex  to  support  it^ 
self,  is,  on  some  occasions,  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  injustice,  of  which  he  ^ves  the  following  example. 
One   day,  as  the  Athenians  were  debating  in^  their 
council,  about  bringing  to  their  city,  in  opposition  to 
the  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  common  treasures  of 
Oreece  which  were  denoeited  in  Delos :  the  Samians 
faavin/;  opened  the  deoate :  when  it  wis  ArisUdes's 
turn  to  speak,  he  said,  that  the  removal  of  the  treasure 
was  an  unjust  action,  but  useful,  and  made  this  opi- 
nion take  place*    This  mcident  shows,  with  how  great 
obscmity  and  error  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  nea- 
tiiens  was  overspread. 

It  was  scarce  possible  to  have  a  greater  oontempt 
for  riches  than  Aristides  had.  Themistodes.  who  was 
not  pleased  with  the  enconiums  bestowed  on  other 
men,  hearing  Aristides  applauded  for  the  noble  disin- 
terertednees  with  which  ne  managjed  the  public  tree- 
surec,  did  but  laugh  at  it :  and  said,  that  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  him,  showed  that  he  possessed  no 
,  greater  ment  than  that  of  a  strong  box,  which  faitb- 
I  rallT  preserves  all  the  monevs  that  are  shut  up  in  it, 
withotit  retaining  any.  This  low  sneer  was  by  way 
of  reren^  for  a  stroke  of  raillery  that  had  stung  him 
to  the  quick.  Tbemistocles  one  day  saying,  that,  in 
Ins  optnion,  the  greatest  qualification  a  general  could 
poaseae,  was  to  be  able  to  foresee  the  designs  of  an 
enemy :  ^  This  qualification,"  replied  Aristides,  *'  is 
neoeaaaiy ;  but  there  is  another  no  less  noble  and 
worthy  of  a  general, — that  is,  to  have  clean  hands, 
and  a  aovd  superior  to  venality  and  views  of  interest.'* 
Aristidea  mignt  very  justly  answer  Themistodes  in 
this  manner,  since  he  was  really  very  poor,  though  he 
had  posaeased  the  highest  employments  in  the  state. 
He  seemed  to  have  an  innate  love  for  poverty ;  and 
so  Alt  from  being  ashamed  of  it,  he  thought  it  reflect- 
ed aa  much  glory  on  him,  as  all  the  trophies  and  victo* 
ries  be  had  won.  History  gives  us  a  shining  instance 
of  this. 

Calliaa,  who  vras  a  near  relation  of  Aristides,  and 
the  iDoat  wealthy  citizen  in  Athens,  was  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  the  judges.  The  accuser,  laying  very 
little  stress  on  the  cause  itself,  reproached  him  espe- 
>  dally  with  permitting  Aristides,  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, to  live  in  poverty,  at  a  time  when  he  himself 
rolled  in  riches.  Callias^  perceiving  that  these  re- 
proacboB  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  judses, 
sanuDoned  Aristides  to  declare  before  them,  whether 
he  had  not  often  pressed  him  to  accept  of  large  sums 

>  Fbrt.  in  Arist.  p.  339;  SSI 


of  money,  and  whether  he  had  not  obstinately  refused 
to  aoospt  of  his  offer,  giving  for  answer  that  he  had 
more  reason  to  boast  of  his  poverty  than  Cattias  of 
his  riches ;  that  many  persons  were  to  be  found  who 
made  a  good  use  of  their  wealth,  but  that  there  were 
few  who  bore  thdr  poverty  with  magnanimity  and 
even  with  j[oy ;  and  that  none  had  cause  to  blush  at 
their  condition,  but  such  as  bad  reduced  tbemsdves  to 
it  by  thdr  idleness,  their  intemperance,  their  profu* 
don.  or  dissolute  conduct  Aristides  declared  that 
his  kinsman  had  told  nothing  but  the  troth  ;*  and 
added,  that  a  man  whose  frame  of  mind  is  such,  as  to 
suppress  every  wish  for  superfluities,  and  who  con- 
fines the  wants  of  life  within  the  narrowest  limits ; 
besides  its  freeing  him  from  a  thousand  importunate 
cares,  and  leaving  him  so  much  master  of  his  time, 
as  to  devote  it  entirely  to  the  public ;  it  approximates 
him.  in  some  measure,  to  the  Ddty,  who  is  wholly 
void  of  cares  or  wanto.  There  was  no  man  in  the  as- 
sembly, but,  at  his  leaving  it,  would  have  chosen  to  be 
Aristides,  though  so  poor,  rather  than  Callias  with  all 
his  riches. 

Plutarch  gives  us,  in  a  few  words,  Plato's  glorious 
testimony  to  Aristidea's  virtue,  for  which  he  looks  upon 
him  as  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  illustrious  men  who 
were  his  contemporaries.  Themistodes,  Cimon,  and 
Pericles  (says  he,)  filled  indeed  their  citv  with  splen- 
did edifioBS,  with  porticoes,  stetues,  rich  ornamented 
and  other  vdn  superfluities  of  that  kind ;  but  Aris* 
tides  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  enrich  every  part 
of  it  with  virtue:  now  to  raise  a  dty  to  true  happiness 
it  must  be  made  virtuous,  not  rich. 

Pluterch  takes  notice  of  another  cireumstence  in 
Aristides's  life,  which,  though  of  the  simplest  kind,  re- 
flecte  the  greatest  honour  on  him,  and  ma^  serve  as  an 
excellent  lesson.  It  is  in  that  beautiful  treatise,t  inwhieb 
he  inquires,  whether  it  is  proper  for  old  men  to  concern 
themselves  with  aflairs  of  government ;  and  wliere  he 
pointe  out  admirably  well,  the  various  services  they 
may  do  the  stete,  even  in  an  advanced  age.  We  are 
not  to  fancy,  sa^rs  he,  that  in  order  to  render  services 
to  one's  fellow-dtizens,  it  is  necessary  to  make  great 
exertions,  to  harangue  the  people,  to  preside  in  the 
government,  or  to  head  armies :  an  old  man,  whose 
mind  is  informed  with  wisdom,  may,  without  |oing 
from  his  house,  exerdse  a  kind  of  magistracv  in  it, 
which,  though  secret  and  obscure,  is  not  therefore  the 
less  important ;  and  that  is,  in  training  up  youth  by 
good  counsd,  teaching  them  the  various  springs  of 
policy,  and  the  path  they  ought  to  punne  in  the  ma^ 
nagement  of  public  affairs.  Aristides,  adds  Pluterch, 
was  not  always  in  office,  but  was  always  of  service 
to  his  country.  His  house  was  a  public  school  of 
virtue,  vrisdom,  and  politics.  It  was  open  to  all  yoong 
Athenians  who  were  lovers  of  virtue,  and  these  used 
to  consult  him  as  an  oracle.  He  gave  them  the  kind- 
est reca>tion,  heard  them  with  patience,  instructed 
them  with  familiarity;  and  endeavoured,  above  all 
things,  to  animate  their  courage,  and  inspire  them  with 
conmlence.  It  is  observed  particularly,  that  Cimon, 
afterwards  so  famous,  was  obliged  to  mm  for  this  im- 
portant service. 

Plutarch  divided  the  life  of  statesmen  into  three 
ages.4  In  the  first,  he  would  have  tliem  leam  the 
prindples  of  government ;  in  the  second,  reduce  them 
to  practice ;  and  in  the  third,  instruct  others. 

History  does  not  mention  the  exact  time  when,<nor 
place  where,  Aristides  died ;  but  then  it  pays  a  glo- 
rious testimony  to  his  memorv,  when  it  assures  us^ 
that  this  great  man,  who  had  possessed  the  highest 
eiyploymente  in  the  republic,  and  had  the  absduto 

■  Plut.  m  compar.  Arist.  it  Caton.  p.  366. 

»Pag.7W.797. 

^  He  applies  on  this  oocasioo  the  eiMtom  used  in  Rom^ 
where  the  Vestals  spent  the  first  ten  years  in  learning  Uietr 
office,  and  tUs  was  a  kind  of  noviciate ;  the  next  ton  yean 
they  employed  in  the  exerdse  of  their  functions ;  and  the 
last  ten  m  instnictmg  the  young  novices  in  them. 

*  Plut.  m  Arist.  p.  334,  SSft. 
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diipoial  of  ita  tntmret,  died  poor,  uid  did  not  Iea?o 
monej  enough  to  defray  the  ezpeneei  of  his  funeral ; 
•o  that  the  goverament  was  obliged  to  bear  the  charge 
of  it,  and  to  maintain  his  family.  His  daughters  were 
BMnied,  and  Lysimachos  his  son  was  subsisted  at 
the  expense  of  the  Prytaneum ;  which  also  gave  the 
daughter  of  the  latter,  after  bis  death,  the  pension 
with  which  those  were  honoured  who  had  been  victo- 
lious  at  the  Olympic  games.  Plutarch  relates,  on  this 
occasion,  the  liberality  of  the  Athenians  in  favour  of 
the  posterity  of  Aristoviton  their  deliverer,  who  had 
fidlen  to  decay ;  and  be  adds,  that  even  in  his  time 
(almost  600  years  after)  the  same  goodness  and  iibo- 
nl  ity  stiU  subsisted.  It  is  glorious  for  a  city  to  have  pre> 
served  for  so  many  centuries  its  generosity  and  grati- 
tude ;  and  a  strong  motive  to  animate  individuals,  who 
were  assured  that  their  children  would  enjoy  the  jre- 
wards  which  death  prevents  themselves  from  receiving. 
It  was  delightful  to  see  the  remote  posteritv  of  the 
defenders  and  deliverers  of  the  commonwealth,  who 
had  inherited  nothing  from  their  ancestors  but  the 
glurv  of  their  actions,  maintained  for  so  many  ages 
at  the  expense  of  the  pubUc,  in  consideration  of  the 
sorvices  which  their  families  had  rendered  the  state. 
They  lived  in  this  manner  with  much  more  honour, 
and  called  up  the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors  with 
much  greater  splendour,  than  a  multitude  of  citizens, 
whose  fathers  nad  been  anxious  only  to  leave  them 
srest  estates,  which  generally  do  not  long  survive 
Ukose  who  raised  them,  and  often  leave  to  their  poste- 
rity nothing  but  the  odious  remembrance  of  the  mjus- 
tice  and  oppression  by  which  they  were  acquired. 

The  |;reatest  honour  which  the  ancients  have  done 
to  Arisudes,  is  the  havine  bestowed  on  him  the  glo- 
rious title  of  the  Just.  He  gained  it,  not  by  one  par- 
ticular occurrence  of  his  li£,  but  by  the  wnole  tenor 
of  his  conduct  and  actions.  Plutarch  makes  a  reflec- 
tion on  this  occasion,  which,  being  very  remarkable, 
I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  not  to  omit 

Among  the  several  virtues  of  Aristides,  says  this 
judicious  author,'^  that  for  which  he  was  most  renown- 
ed was  his  justice ;  because  this  vhtue  is  of  roost  ge- 
neral use ;  Its  benefits  extend  to  a  greater  number  of 
persons;  and  it  is  the  foundation,  and  in  a  manner 
the  soul,  of  every  public  office  and  employment. 
Hence  it  was  that  Aristides,  though  in  low  circum- 
stances, and  of  mean  extraction,  merited  the  title  of 
Just;  a  title,  says  Plutarch,  truly  royal, or  rather  truly 
divine ;  but  one  of  which  princes  are  seldom  ambi- 
tious, because  they  are  ignorant  of  its  beautv  and  ex- 
cellency. They  choose  rather  to  be  called  the  takers 
of  cities,^  the  thunderbolts  of  war,  victois  and  con- 
ouerors,  and  sometimes  even  eagles  and  lions ;  pre- 
ferring the  vain  honour  of  pompous  titles,  which  son- 
vey  no  other  idea  than  violence  and  slaughter,  to  the 
soud  glory  of  those  expressive  of  goodness  and  vir- 
tue. They  do  not  know,  continues  Plutarcl),  that  of 
the  three  chief  attributes  of  the  Deity,  of  whom  kings 
boast  themselves  theimafife,  I  mean,  immortality,  pow- 
er, and  justice  ;  that  of  these  three  attributes,  the  first 
of  which  excites  our  admiration  and  desire,  the  second 
fills  us  with  dread  and  terror,  and  the  third  inspires  us 
with  lo?e  and  respect ;  this  last  is  the  only  one  truly 
and  personally  communicated  to  man,  and  the  only 
one  that  can  conduct  him  to  the  other  two ;  it  being 
impossible  for  man  to  become  truly  immortal  and 
powerful,  but  by  being  just. 

Before  1  resume  the  sequel  of  this 

A.  M.  3532.  history,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
A.  Rom.  302.  observe,  that  it  was  about  this  period 
that  the  fame  of  the  Greeks,  who 
were  still  more  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of  their 
polity  than  the  glory  of  their  victories,  induced  the 
Romans  to  have  recourse  to  their  lights  and  know- 
ledge. Rome,  formed  under  kings,  was  in  want  of 
such  laws  as  were  necessary  for  the  good  goremment 

*  Plut.  in  rit.  Arist.  p.  S21, 322. 
'  Fojorcetes,  Ceraunus,  Nicator. 


of  a  commonweftltb.  For  tins  pwpoee  tbo  Roraans 
sent  deputies  to  copy  the  laws  of  the  cities  of  Gfeece,^ 
and  particularly  those  of  Athens,  wUch  were  still  bel- 
ter adapted  to  the  popular  government  that  had  been 
established  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  On  this 
model,  the  ten  magistrates,  called  Decenmrif  who 
were  invested  with  absolute  authority,  digested  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables^  which  are  the  ^asis  of 
the  Roman  law. 

SECTION   XVIII.— DBATH   or   xbrxvs,  wbo  la 

KILLED  BT  ARTABANUS.   HIS  CHARACTXB. 

Thb  ill  success  of  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Greeks,  and        A.  M.  353L 
which  continued  afterwards,  at  length    Ant  J.  C.  473L 
discouraged  him.^    Renouncing  all 
thoughts  of  war  and  conquest,  he  abandoned  himself 
entirely  to  luxury  and  ease,  and  was  studious  of 
nothing  but  bis  pleasures.    Artabanu8,s  a  native  of 
Hyrcania,  captain  of  his  guards,  who  had  long  been 
one  of  his  chief  favourites,  found  that  his  dissolute  con- 
duct had  drawn  upon  him  the  contempt  of  his  subjects. 
He  therefore  imagined  that  this  would  be  a  favouraUe 
opportunity  to  conspire  against  his  sovereigD,  and  he 
carried  his  ambitious  views  so  far  as  to  flatter  himself 
with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  him  in  the  throne.*    It  is 
very  likely  that  he  was  excited  to  the  commission  of  this 
crime  from  another  motive.    Xerxes  had  commanded 
him  to  murder  Darius,  his  eldest  son,  but  for  whst 
cause  history  is  silent    As  this  order  had  been  given 
at  a  banquet,  and  when  the  company  was  heated  with 
wine,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Xerxes  would  forg^ 
it,  and  therefore  was  not  in  haste  to  obey  it ;  however, 
he  was  mistaken,  for  the  king  complained  of  his  diso- 
bedience, which  made  Artabanus  dread  his  resentment, 
and  therefore  he  resolved  to  prevent  him.    According- 
ly he  prevailed  upon  Mithridates,  one  of  the  eunuchs 
of  the  palace,  ana  high  chamberlain,  to  engage  in  this 
conspiracy ;  and  by  his  means  entered  the  chamber 
where  the  king  lay,  and  murdered  him  in  his  sleep. 
He  then  went  immediately  to  Artaxerxes,  the  third 
son  of  Xerxes.    He  informed  him  of  the  murder, 
charging  Darius  his  eldest  brother  with  it ;  as  if  impa- 
tience  to  ascend  the  throne  bad  prompted  him  to  tnat 
execrable  deed.    He  added,  that  to  secure  the  crown 
to  himself,  he  was  resolved  to  murder  him  also,  fot 
which  reason  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  keep  upon  his  guard.    These  words  having  made 
the  impression  on  Artaxerxes,  who  was  still  a  youth, 
which  Arlabanus  desired,  he  went  immediately  into 
his  brother's  apartment,  where,  being  assisted  by  Ar- 
tabanus  and  his  guards,  he  murdered  nim.  Hystaspee, 
Xerxes's  seconason,  was  next  heir  to  the  crown  after 
Darius ;  but  as  he  was  then  in  Bactriana,  of  which  he 
was  governor,  Artabanus  seated  Artaxerxes  on  the    M 
throne,  with  the  design  of  sufl[ering  him  to  enjoy  it  no   I 
longer  than  till  he  had  formed  a  faction  strong  enough   ^ 
to  drive  him  from  it,  and  ascend  it  himself.    His  great 
authority  had  gained  him  a  multitude  of  dependants ; 
besides  this,  he  had  seven  sons,  who  were  tall,  band- 
some,  strong,  courageous,  and  raised  to  the  highest 
employments  in  the  empire.    The  aid  he  hoped  to 
receive  from  them,  was  the  chief  motive  of  hia  raising 
his  views  so  hi^h.    But  whilst  he  was  attempting  to 
complete  his  design,  Artaxerxes  being  informed  of  this 
plot  by  Megabyzus,  i^ho  had  marri«l  one  of  hia  sia- 
ters,  endeavoured  to  anticipate  him,  and  killed  lum 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  treason  in 
execution.    His  death  established  this  prince  in  tfaa 
possession  of  the  kingdom. 

*  Missig.  legati  Athenas,  jussique  indytas  le|^ea  Solams 
deflcribere,  et  aliarum  Gnecue  dritatiim  instituta,  morcs^ 
juraque  noscere.  Decern  tabularum  leget  perlaue  runt 
(quibtis  adjects}  postea  due)  qui  nunc  oooque  in  hoc  im> 
menso  aliaruni  super  alias  privatannn  legum  eumiilo  fcyoM 
onin'is  piiblid  privariqua  est  juris.    Liv,  L  in.  n.  SI,  m^  ^ 

*  Ctes.  c.  ii.    Diod.  L  zi  p.  6ft.    Justin.  L  iil  cl. 

*  This  was  not  Artabanus  the  undo  of  Xerxes. 

*  Arist.  PdiU  I.  V.  c  10.  p.  404. 
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Thmr  we  bare  seen  the  end/of  Xenes,  who  wu 
oDe  of  the  most  powerfal  prinoes  that  ever  Ihred.    It 
would  be  needless  for  me  to  anticipate  the  reader,  with 
respect  to  the  judffment  be  ought  to  form  of  him.  We 
Ne  him  sunounded  with  wbateTer  is  greatest  and 
most  brilliant  in  the  opinion  of  mankind ;  the  most 
eztcnsiTe  empire  at  that  time  in  the  world ;  immense 
treasures,  and  forces  both  by  land  and  sea,  whose 
nomber  appears  incredible.    All.  these  thinss,  how- 
ever, are  round  him,  not  in  him,  and  add  no  lustre  to 
his  natural  qualities :  but  by  a  blindness  too  common 
to  princes  and  great  men,  bom  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance, heir  to  Ixnindless  power,  and  a  lustre  that  had 
cost  him  nothing,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  judge 
of  bis  own  talents  and  personal  merit  from  the  exte- 
rior ^  his  exalted  station  and  rank.    He  disregards 
the  wise  counsels  of  Artabanus  bis  uncle,  and  of  De- 
mar&tiis,  who  alone  had  courage  enough  to  speak 
truth  to  him ;  and  he  abandons  nimself  to  courtiers, 
the  adorers  of  bis  fortune,  whose  whole  study  it  was 
to  soothe  his  passions.    He  proportions,  and  pretends 
to  regulate,  the  success  oQhis  enterprise,  by  the  ex- 
tent  of  his  power.    The  slavish  submission  of  so  many 
nations  no  longer  soothes  his  ambition ;  and,  disgust- 
ed with  too  easy  an  obedience,  he  takes  pleasure  in 
exercising  his  power  over  the  elements,  in  cutting  his 


way  throu^  mountains,  and  making  them  navigable ; 
in  chastising  tbe  sea  for  bavin j^  broken  down  his 
bridge,  and  in  foolishly  attemptmg  to  shackle  the 
waves,  by  throwing  fetters  into  them.  Pufied  up  with 
a  childish  vanity  and  a  ridiculous  pride^  he  looks  upon 
himself  as  the  arbiter  of  nature :  he  imagines,  that 
not  a  nation  in  the  woiid  will  dare  to  wait  his  arrival ; 
and  fondly  and  presumptuously  relies  on  the  millions 
of  men  and  ships  which  he  dra^s  after  him.  But 
when,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  be  beholds  tbe  sad 
ruins,  the  shameful  remains,  of  his  numberiess  troops 
scattered  over  all  Greece  ;*  he  then  is 'sensible  of  tne 
wide  diiierence  between  an  army  and  a  crowd  of  men. 
In  a  word,  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  Xerxes,  we 
need  but  contrast  him  with  a  plain  citizen  of  Athens, 
a  Miltiades,  Themistodes,  or  Aristides.  In  tbe  lat- 
ter we  find  all  the  good  sense,  prudence,  ability  in  war, 
valour,  and  greatness  of  soul ;  in  the  former  we  see 
nothing  but  vanity,  pride,  obstinacy;  the  meanest 
and  most  grovelling  sentiments,  and  sometimes  the 
most  horridoarbarity. 


*  Stratusque  per  totaxn  pamim  Gneciam  Xerxes  intel- 
lent,  quantum  ab  ezercitu  turba  dblaret.  Senn.  de  Ben^» 
L  vi,  c.  9i. 
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The  first  and  third  ehapters  of  this  Book  Include  the  history  of 
the  PersiaxM  and  Greeks,  daring  forty-eight  years  and  some 
months,  which  contain  tbe  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longlmanus  ; 
the  last  six  years  of  which  answer  to  the  six  first  of  the  Pelo- 
ponoestan  war.  This  space  of  time  begins  at  the  year  of  the 
world  3631,  and  ends  at  3579. 

The  second  chapter  comprehends  the  other  transactions  of  the 
Greeks,  which  happened  \pih  In  aiclly  and  Italy  during  the 
intervaJ  aJbore  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  I. 

This  chapter  includes  the  histonr  of  the  Persians 
and  Qreeks,  from  the  beginning  or  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  began  in 
the  42d  year  of  that  lung's  reign. 

SEXI^TION  I.— ARTAXERXES  RUINS  THE  FACTION  OF 
ARTABANUS,  AND  THAT  OF  UT8TASPB8  HIS  ELDER 
BROTUKB. 

The  Qreek  historians   give   this 

A.  M.  3531.    prince  the  surname  of  Longimanus. 

Ant.  J.  C.  473.    Strabo   says,'^    it   was  because  his 

hands  were  so  lon^,  that  when  he 
stood  uprise  he  could  touch  his  knees  with  them : 
but  according  to  Plutaroh,s  it  was  because  his  right 
band  was  lon^  than  his  left.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  blemish,  he  would  have  been  tbe  most  graceful 
man  of  his  age.  He  was  still  more  remarkable  for 
his  goodness  and  generosity.  He  reigned  about  for- 
Cj-nine  years. 

Although  Artaxerxes,'  by  the  death  of  Artabanus, 
was  delivered  from  a  dangerous  competitor,  there 

*  Lib.  XV.  p.  735.    *  In  Artaz.  p.  1011.    *  Ctes.  c. 


still  were  two  obstacles  in  his  way,  before  he  could 
establish  himself  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  throne ; 
one  of  which  was  his  brother  Hystapses,  governor  of 
Bactriana ;  and  the  other,  the  faction  of  Artabanus. 
He  began  by  the  latter. 

Artabanus  had  lefY  seven  sons,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  partisans,  who  soon  assembled  to  revenge  his 
death.  These  and  the  adherents  of  Artaxerxes,  fought 
a  bloody  battle,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Persian 
nobles  lost  their  lives.    Artaxerxes  having  at  last  en- 
tirely defeated  his  enemies,  put  to  death  all  who  had 
engaged  in  this  conspiracy.    He  took  an  exemplary 
vengeance  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  his  father's 
muraer,  and  particularly  of  Mithridates  the  eunuch, 
who  had  betrayed  him  :  be  made  him  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  the  troughs,  which  was  executed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.    He  was  laid  on  his  back  in  a  kind  of 
horse- trough,  and  strongly  fastened  to  the  four  comers 
of  it^    Every  part  of  him,  except  his  head,  his  hands, 
and  feet,  which  came  out  at  holes  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  covered  with  another  trough.    In  this  oor- 
rid  situation  victuals  were  given  him  from  time  to 
time ;  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  eat  thev  were 
forced  down  his  throat :  honey  mixed  with  milk  was 
given  him  to  drink,  and  all  his  face  was  smeared  with 
it,  which  by  that  means  attracted  a  numberless  mnltH 
tude  of  flies,  especially  as  he  was  perpetually  exposed 
to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.    The  worms  which 
bred  in  his  excrements  preyed  upon  his  bowels.    The 


Plut.  in  ArUz.  ^  1019. 
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offaDiBal  Kved  fiftieea  or  tmmitf  dftjw  m  itMspntsibl? 
tonaenti. 

Artaxarxes  having  crwiiad  the  faction  of  Artaha- 
Dua^*  was  powerful  eooofih  to  send  an  aimy  into  Bae- 
triaaa,  which  had  declared  in  favour  of  his  brother,  but 
he  waa  not  equally  suoceaafui  on  this  occasion.  The 
two  armies  engasmg,  Hystaspes  stood  his  ground  so 
well,  that  if  he  did  not  gain  the  victory,  he  at  least 
sustained  no  loss ;  so  that  both  armies  separated  with 
equal  success;  and  each  retired  to  prepare  for  a  se- 
cond battle.  Artaxenes  having  raised  a  greater  ar- 
my than  his  brother,  and  having  besides  the  whole 
empire  in  his  favour,  defeated  him  in  a  second  en- 
gagement, and  entirely  ruined  bis  party.  By  this 
victory  he  secured  to  himself  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  empire. 

To  maintain  himself  on  the  tlirone,^  he  remoTod 
from  their  employment  all  such  governors  of  cities 
and  provinces  as  he  suspected  of  holding  a  correspon- 
dence with  either  of  the  factions  he  iuid  overcome, 
and  substituted  others  on  whom  he  could  rely.  He 
afterwards  applied  himself  to  reform  the  abuses 
and  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  sovemment 
By  this  wise  conduct  and  zeal  for  the  pubuo  good,  he 
soon  acquired  great  reputation  and  authority,  together 
with  the  love  of  his  suojects,  the  strongest  supfKirt  of 
sovereign  power. 

SECTION  II.—- THBMISTOCLBS  TAKB8  RXPUGB  WITH 

▲RTAzaaxas. 

AccoaDiNo  to  Thocydides,  Th&> 
A.  M.  3531.  mistocles  fled  to  this  prince  in  the 
Ant.  jT.  C.  473.  tMjpnning  of  his  reicn  :  but  other 
authors,  as  Strabo,  Piutsrch,  Diodo- 
rus,  fix  this  incident  under  Xences  his  predecessor. 
Dean  Prideaux  is  of  the  latter  opinion  ;  ne  likewise 
thinks,  that  the  Artaxerxes  in  question  is  the  same 
who  is  called  Ahasuerus  in  Scripture,  and  who  mar- 
ried Esther ;  but  we  suppose,  with  the  learned  arch- 
bishop Usher,  that  it  was  Darius  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pes who  espoosed  this  illustrious  Jewess.  I  have  al- 
ready decliired  more  than  once,  that  I  would  not  en- 
gage in  controversies  of  this  kind ;  and  therefore, 
with  regard  to  this  flight  of  Themistocles  into  Per- 
sia, and  the  history  of  Esther,  I  shall  follow  the  opi- 
nion of  the  learned  Usher,  my  usual  guide  on  these 
occasions. 

We  have  seen  that  Themistocles  had  fled  to  Ad- 
metu8,t  king  of  the  Molosai,  and  bad  met  with  a  gra- 
cious reception  from  him;  but  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedemonians  would  not  sufier  him  to  remain  there 
in  peacey  and  required  that  prince  to  deliver  him  op ; 
threatenmg,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  oarry  their  arms  into 
his  oonntTjT.  Admetus,  who  was  unwilling  to  draw 
such  formidable  enemies  upon  himself,  and  much 
more  to  deliver  up  the  man  who  had  fled  to  him  for 
refuge,  informed  nim  of  the  ereat  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  and  favoured  his  flight  Themistocles 
went  as  far  by  land  as  Pydna,  a  dty  of  Macedonia, 
and  there  embarked  on  board  a  merchant  ship  which 
vvas  bound  to  Tenia.  None  of  the  passengers  knew 
him.  A  storm  having  carried  this  vessd  near  the 
island  of  Naxos,  then  besieffed  b^  the  Athenians:  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  Themistocles  was  exposed, 
obliged  him  to  discover  himself  to  the  pilot  and  mas- 
ter of  the  ship;  after  which,  by  entreaties  and  mena- 
ces, he  forced  them  to  sail  towards  Asia. 

Themistocles  might  on  this  occasion  call  to  mind 
an  expressbn  which  his  father  had  made  use  of,^ 
when  ne  was  very  young,  in  order  to  warn  him  to  lay 
very  little  stress  on  the  favour  of  the  common  peo^e. 
They  were  then  walking  together  in  the  harbour.  His 
lather  pointing  to  some  rotten  galleys  that  lay  ne- 
glected on  the  strand,  ''Look  there,"  says  he,  '*  son," 

*  Ct«s.  c  xxzi.  *  Diod.  1.  zi.  p.  64. 

■  Tbocyd.  1.  i.  p.  90,  9L  Plat  in  Themiirt.  p.  1S6^  lt7. 
Diod.  I  XL  pi  4t.  44.    Corn.  Nep.  in  ThaousU  c  viii.  x. 

*  Plut.  io  Tbemist.  p.  112 


pobtiBg  to  theniy  *  thus  do  .the  people  tieat  their  go- 
vernors, when  they  can  do  tliem  no  farther  serviee." 

He  arrived  at  CumaB,  a  dty  of  iEolia  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  kin^  of  Persia  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head, 
and  promised  SOO  talentsB  to  any  person  who  should 
deliver  him  up.  The  whole  coast  was  covered  with 
people,  who  were  watching  for  him.  He  fled  to 
JE^ffbf  a  little  city  of  iEolia,  where  no  one  knew  him 
except  Nioogenes,  at  whose  house  he  lodged.  He 
was  the  moet  wealthv  man  in  that  countiy,  and  veiy 
intimate  with  all  the  lords  of  the  Persian  court.  The- 
mistocles waa  concealed  some  days  in  his  houso^  till 
Nicocenes  sent  him  under  a  strong  guard  to  Susa,  in 
one  Jt  those  covered  chariots  in  which  the  Peraiaoa, 
who  were  extremely  iealous,  used  to  carry  their  wives ; 
those  who  conducted  him  telling  every  body,  that  they 
were  carrying  a  young  Oreek  lady  to  a  courtier  of 
great  distinction. 

Being  come  to  the  Persian  court,  he  waited  upon 
the  captain  of  the  guards,  and  told  him  that  he  was  a 
Grecian  by  biith,  and  begged  the  king  would  admit 
him  to  audience,  as  he  m3  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance to  communicate  to  tiim.    The  officer  informed 
him  of  a  ceremony  which  he  knew  was  offensive  to 
some  Qreeks,  but  without  which  none  were  allowed 
to  speak  to  the  king ;  and  this  was,  to  &I1  piostiate 
before  him.    '*  OurTawB,**  says  he,  "  command  us  to 
honour  the  king  in  that  manner  and  to  worship  lum  as 
the  living  image  of  the  immortal  Qod,  who  maintains 
and  preeerves  all  things.**    Themistodes  promised  to 
comply.    Being  admitted  to  audience,  he  fell  on  his 
face  before  the  king,  after  the  Persian  manner;  and 
aflarwards  rising  up^>  **  Great  king,*^  says  he  by  an 
interpreter,  "I  am  Themistodes  ttie  Athenian,  who 
having  been  banished  by  the  Greeks,  am  oome  to 
your  court  in  hopes  of  finding  an  asvlum.    I  have  in- 
deed brought  many  calamities  on  the  Perdans ;  but, 
on  the  other  dde^  I  have  done  them  no  less  services, 
by  the  salutary  advice  I  have  given  them  more  than 
once ;  and  I  am  now  able  to  do  the^  more  important 
services  than  ever.    My  life  is  in  your  handa^    You 
may  now  exert  your  demency,  or  display  yoor  ven- 
geance :  by  the  former  you  will  preserve  yoor  sup- 
pliant ;  and  by  the  latter  you  will  destroy  the  greatest 
enemy  of  Greece." 

The  king  made  him  no  answer  at  this  audience, 
though  he  was  struck  with  admiration  at  lus  great 
sense  and  boldness ;  but  history  informs  us,  that  in 
company  of  his  friends,  he  congratulated  hiimaelf 
upon  his  good  fortune,  and  conddoed  Themiatocles's 
srrival  as  a  verj  great  happiness ;  that  he  inaplored 
his  god  Arimamus  always  to  inspire  his  enemies  with 
such  thoughts^  and  to  prompt  them  to  banish,  and 
thus  to  deprive  themsdves  of,  their  most  illuatiious 
personagea  It  is  added,  that  when  this  king  waa 
asleep,  ne  started  up  three  tiroes  through  excess  of 
^joy,  and  cried,  ''I  have  got  Thembtodes  the  Athe- 
nian I** 

The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  he  sent  for  the 
greatest  lords  of  his  court,  and  commanded  Themis- 
tocles to  be  brought  before  him,  who  expected  no- 
thing but  destruction;  especially  after  wnat  one  of 
his  guards,  upon  hearing  his  name,  had  said  to  htm 
the  nifiht  before,  even  in  the  presence-chamber,  jostas 
be  had  left  the  king,  ''Thou  serpent  of  Greece,  thou 
compound  of  fraud  and  malice!  the  good  genius  of 
our  prince  brings  thee  hither!"  However,  the  aerenity 
which  appeared  in  the  king's  face  seemed  to  psomiae 
him  a  favourable  reception.    Themistocles  was  not 


mistaken  ;  for  the  king  began  by  making  him  a  pie- 
sent  of  200 tdentSjT  wbidi  sum  he  haapromisea  to 


*  Two  hundred  thoosand  crowns,  or  about  45,0001.  stcr> 
fing. 

'  Thucydides  attributes  to  him  very  near  tbeaamc  _ 
but  as  forming  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  king  beifoi 
he  was  introduced  to  him. 

''  Two  hundred  thousand   Fr«ch  crowaa ;     oi 
45,000(.  eterli^g. 
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UKf  OO0  wko  ihMld  dafivjr  hioiiip^  viMh 
qoaatif  wm  hie  4ae»  as  TbamiatoaM  bad  bmncfat 
um  hM  bead,  by  munodtna^  bimself  to  bim.    He 
•llerwardi  detired  him  to  gvre  an  aoooant  of  (he 
a&in  of  Oieeca.    But  as  Tbembtodet  eould  not 
expnai  his  thoughts  to  the  king  witlioui  the  assist- 
anoe  of  an  intefpreter,  he  desifM  time  noight  be  al- 
lowed  bim  to  ioaro  the  Persian  tongooTboping  be 
then  should  be  able  to  explain  those  things  wbiJi  be 
was  desirous  of  communicating  to  bim,  better  than 
be  could  bj  tbe  aid  of  a  third  penoo.    It  is  the  same, 
•ays  be,  with  a  speech  of  a  man,  as  with  a  piece  of 
tapestrr,  which  must  he  spread  out  and  unfolded,  to 
show  toe  fibres  and  beauty  of  the  work.    His  re- 
quest being  granted,  Tbemislocles,  in  the  space  of 
twelve  months^  made  so  great  a  progress  in  tne  Peiw 
sian  language,  that  be  spoke  it  with  greater  elegance 
than  the  Penians  tbemaelres,  and  consequently  could 
ooa  verse  with  the  king  without  the  help  erf*  an  iiitorpre- 
ter.   This  prince  treated  bim  with  uncommon  marks  of 
friendship  and  esteem ;  be  made  him  marr}*  a  lady 
descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Persia: 
gave  him  a  palace  and  an  equipage  suitable  to  it,- and 
settled  a  noble  pensbn  on  him.    He  used  to  cany 
bim  abroad  on  bis  parties  of  hunting,  and  invited  him 
to  eveiy  banquet  and  entertainment ;  and  apmetimes 
conversed  privately  with  him,  so  that  tbe  l<ms  of  tbe 
court  grew  jealous  and  uneasy  upon  that  account 
He  even  |ireaented  him  to  the  pnncesses,  who  ho> 
noured  him  with  their  esteem,  and  received  his  visits. 
It  is  observed  as  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  favour  showed 
him,  that  by  the  king's  special  order,  Themistocles 
wae  admitted  to  hear  tbe  lectures  and  discourses  of 
the  Mui,  and  was  instructed  by  them  in  all  the  s^ 
crets  or  their  philosophy. 

Another  proof  of  his  great  influence  is  related. 
Demaratns  of  Sparta,  who  was  then  at  court,  being 
cooimanded  by  the  km^  to  ask  any  thinj^  of  him,  he 
desired  that  be  might  besufiered  to  make  bis  entry  on 
horseback  into  the  city  of  Sardis,  with  the  royal  tiara 
on  his  bead  :  a  ridiculous  vanity  f  eqoallv  unworthy 
of  the  Grecian  mndeur,  and  the  sim^iaty  of  a  La- 
oodminoniau!  The  king,  eiaspemted  at  tbe  inso- 
lence of  his  demand,  expressed  his  disgust  in  the 
strongest  terras^  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  pardon 
Um  ;  but  Themistocles  having  interceded,  the  king 
restored  him  to  favour. 

In  fine,  the  credit  and  influence  of  Themistocles 
was  ao  great^that  under  the  succeedbig  reigns,  in 
which  the  affiiirs  of  Persia  were  still  more  mixed  with 
those  of  Gkeeoe,  whenever  tbe  kings  were  desirous 
of  engn^MB^  any  Greek  in  their  service,  they  used  to 
decUre  express!;^  in  their  letters,  that  be  should  be  in 
greater  fiivour  with  them  than  Themistocles  had  been 
with  Artaxerxes. 

It  is  mud  also  that  Themistocles,  when  In  his  most 
flourishing  condition  in  Persia,  honoured  and  es" 
teemed  by  all  tbe  world,  who  were  emulous  in  making 
their  court  to  him,  said  one  day,  when  his  table  was 
covered  magnificently:'  '* Children,  we  should  have 
been  mined,  if  we  had  not  been  ruined.'* 

Bat  at  last,  as  it  was  judged  necessary  for  the 
king's  interest  that  ThemistM^es  should  reside  in 
some  city  of  Asia  Minor,  that  he  might'  be  ready  on 
any  occasion  which  should  present  itself;  he  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Magnesia,  sitnated  on  the  Mean* 
der;  and  besides  the  whole  revpoues  of  that  ciQr 
(wfaoch  amounted  to  fifty  talentsi  every  year,)  he  bad 
those  of  Myus  and  Lampsacus  assigned  him  for  his 
maiiiteiiance.  One  of  the  cities  was  to  furnish  him 
with  bread,  another  with  wine,  and  a  third  with  other 
OfovimoDS.  Some  authors  add  two  more,  sis.  for  bis 
mmittire  and  clothes.  Such  was  the  costom  of  tbe 
ancient  kings  of  the  East:  instead  of  settling  pen- 
sions on  persons  whom  they  rewarded,  they  gave 
tbem  cities,  and  sometimes  even  provinces,  which 
under  the  name  of  bread,  wine,  &c  were  to  furnish 

'  Fifty  thousand  crowns;  or,  about  11,36(V.  steriiog. 
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tbesB  abaadaiitly  with  all  tfaingp  oaoatMnrlbr  sop- 
porting,  in  a  magnificent  manner,  their  household 
estabtishment  Themistocles  lived  for  some  years 
in  Magnesia  in  tbe  utmost  splendour,  till  he  came  to 
his  and  in  tbe  manner  which  will  be  related  bsreafier. 

SECTION  ni. — CIMOM  BBQIN8  TO  MAKE  A  nOVRB 
AT  ATHENS.  HIS  FIRST  ACHIEVEMENTS.  A  DO0- 
BLB  VICTORY  GAINED  OVER  THE  PERSIANS,  NEAR 
THE  RIVER  EURTMBDON.      DEATH  OF  THEMBTOCLBS. 

The  Athenians  having  lost  one  of 
their  most  distinguished  citizens,a  A.  M.  3533. 
as  well  as  ablest  generals,  by  the  Ant  J.  C.  471. 
banishment  of  Themistocles,  endea- 
voured to  retrieve  that  loss,  by  bestowing  the  com- 
mand of  tbe  armies  on  Cimon,  who  was  not  inferior 
to  bim  in  merit 

He  spent  his  youth  in  such  excesses  as  did  bim  no 
honour,  and  presaged  no  good  with  regard  to  his 
future  conduct  Tm  ezam^e  of  this  illustrious  Athe- 
nian,* who  passed  bis  juvenile  years  in  so  dissolute 
a  manner,  and  afterwards  rose  to  so  exalted  a  pitoh 
of  ^onr,  shows,  that  parents  must  not  always  de- 
spair of  a  son,  when  wild  and  irregular  in  his  youth ; 
especially  when  nature  has  endued  him  with  genius, 
gcodness  of  heart,  generous  inclinations,  and  an  es- 
teem for  persons  S  merit  Such  was  the  character 
of  Cimon.  The  ill  reputation  he  had  dnwn  upon 
himself  having  prejudiced  the  people  against  him,  be 
at  first  was  very  ill  received  by  them  ;  when,  being 
discouraged  bv  thu  repulse^  he  resolved  to  lay  aside 
all  thoo^ts  or  concerning  bimself  with  public  busi- 
ness. But  Aristides  perceiving,  through  all  his 
faults,  that  he  possessed  many  fine  qualities,  consoled 
him,  inspired  him  with  hope,  pointed  out  the  path  be 
should  take,  instilled  gooa  pnnciples  into  him,  and 
did  not  a  little  contribute,  oy  the  excellent  instruc- 
tions he  gave  him,  and  the  affection  he  expressed  for 
bim  on  all  occasions,  to  make  him  the  man  he  after- 
wards appeared.  What  more  important  service  conld 
he  have  done  his  country  7 

Plutarch  observes,^  that  after  Cimon  had  laid  aside 
his  juvenile  extcavagances,  his  conduct  was  in  eveiy 
respect  great  and  noble :  and  that  he  was  not  infiiiior 
to  Miltiades  either  in  courage  and  intrepidity,  nor  to 
Thbmistodes  in  prudence  and  sense ;  but  that  be  was 
more  just  and  virtuous  than  either  of  them ;  and  that 
without  being  at  all  inferior  to  tbem  in  military  excel- 
lence, be  far  surpassed  them  in  tbe  practiceof  the 
moral  virtues. 

It  would  be  of  ^reat  advantage  to  a  state,  if  those 
who  excel  in  particular  orofessions  would  take  plea- 
sure, and  make  it  their  uuty,  to  fashion  and  instruct 
such  youths  as  are  remarkable  for  the  pregnancy  of 
their  parts  and  goodness  of  disposition.  They  would 
thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  s^rvin^  their  country 
even  after  their  death,  and  of  perpetuating,  in  the  per- 
son of  their  pupils,  a  tasto  and  inclination  for  true 
merit,  and  the  piactice  of  the  wisest  maxims. 

The  Athenians,  a  little  after  Themistocles  had  left 
his  country,  having  pot  to  sea  a  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades,  took  Eion,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  Ampbipolis,  and  other 
places  of  Thrace ;  and  as  this  was  a  very  fruitful  coun- 
try, Cimon  planted  a  colony  in  it,  and  sent  10,000 
Athenians  thither  for  that  purpose. 

The  fats  of  Eion  is  toosmgolar  to  be  omitted  bere.s 
Boaesi  was  |;ovemor  of  it  under  the  king  of  Persia 
and  acted  with  such  a  zeal  and  fidelity  for  his  sove- 
reign, as  have  few  examples.  When  besieged  by 
Cimon  and  the  Athenians,  it  was  in  bis  power  to  have 
capitulated  upon  honounble  terms,  and  to  have  r^ 
turned  to  Asia  with  bis  family  and  all  bia  elBbcts. 

>  Diod.l.zi.p.45.    Plat  in  Cim.  p.  4aL  48S. 

•  Plut  in  Cim.  p.  480.  ^  Ibid.  p.  481. 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  107.    Plot  p.  488. 

'  Plutarch  calls  him  Butis.  Herodotus  Beems  to  place 
dii«  history  uoder  Xerxes ;  but  it  it  more  probable  that  it 
happened  under  Artaxerxes  hia  suocesaor. 
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Howtiver,  beins  pemiaded  be  eovld  not  do  this  'with 
honour,  be  re»uved  to  die  rather  than  suirender.  The 
city  was  amanlted  with  the  utmoat  ^uij,  and  he  de- 
fended it  with  incredible  bravery.  Being  at  laet  in 
the  utmost  want  ofproTiaionB,  he  threw  from  the  walia 
into  the  river  Strymon  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
place  ;  then  caused  fire  to  be  set  to  a  pile,  and  having 
Killed  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  whole  family,  he 
threw  them  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  ailer- 
wards  rushed  into  them  himself.  The  king  of  I^er- 
sia  could  not  but  admire,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
wail, so  surprising  an  Example  of  generosity.  The 
heathens,  indeed,  might  give  this  name  to  what  is  ra- 
ther savage  ferocity  and  barbarity. 

Cimon  made  htmself  master  aim  of  the  island  of 
dcyros,  where  he  found  the  bones  of  Theseus,  the 
•on  of  iSgeus,  who  had  fled  from  Athens  to  that  city, 
and  there  ended  his  days.  An  oracle  had  command- 
ed that  search  should  be  made  ailer  his  bones.  Ci- 
mon put  them  on  board  his  .galley,  adorned  them 
^fnagmficently,  and  carried  them  to'  his  native  coun- 
"try,  near  800  yeara  after  Theseus  had  left  it  The 
people  received  them  with  the  highest  expres- 
sions of  joy ;  and,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
this  event,  they  instituted  games  in  which  the  tragic 
poets  were  to  trv  their  skill,  which  became  very  famous, 
and  contributed  exceedingly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  drama,  by  the  wonderful  emulation  it  excited 
among  the  tragic  poets,  whose  pieces  were  represent- 
ed on  the  stage.  For  Sophocles,  who  was  then  a 
young  man,  having  brought  his  first  play  on  the  stage, 
the  archon,  who  presidea  at  these  games,  observing 
there  was  a  strong  faction  among  the  spectators,  pre- 
vailed with  Cimon  and  the  rest  of  the  ^generals  his 
colleagues  (who  were  ten  in  number,  and  chosen 
one  out  of  each  tribe,)  to  sit  as  judges.  The  prize 
was  adiudged  to  Sophocles,  which  so  deeply  afllicted 
JEschyins,  who  till  then  had  been  considered  as  the 
greatest  dramatic  poet,  that  Athens  became  insupport- 
able to  him,  and  he  withdrew  to  Sicily,  where  he  died. 
The  confederates  had  taken  a  great  number  of 
barbarian  prisoners  in  Sestus  and  Byzantium  ;*■  and, 
as  a  proof  of  the  high  regard  they  had  for  Cimon,  en- 
treated him  to  distribute  the  booty.  Accordingly, 
Cimon  placed  all  the  captives  (stark  naked)  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  all  their  riches  and  spoils.  The 
allies  complained  of  this  partition  as  too  unec|ual; 
but  Cimon  giving  them  the  choice,  they  immediately 
took  the  riches  which  belonged  to  the  Persians,  and 
left'  the  prisoners  for  the  Athenians.  Cimon  there- 
fore set  out  with  his  portion,  and  was  considered  very 
little  Qualified  to  settle  the  distribution  of  prizes:  for 
the  alhes  carried  off  a  great  number  of  chains,  neck- 
laces, and  bracelets  of  gold  ;  a  lar^  quantity  of  rich 
habits,  and  fine  purple  cloaks ;  whilst  the  Athenians 
had  for  their  share  only  a  multitude  of  human  crea- 
tures, quite  naked,  and  unfit  for  labour.  However, 
the  relations  and  friends  of  these  captives  came  soon 
after  from  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  purchased  them  all 
at  a  very  high  price ;  so  that,  with  the  money  arising 
'  from  their  ransom,  Cimon  had  enough  to  maintain  his 
fleet  four  months ;  besides  a  great  sum  of  money 
which  was  put  into  the  public  treasury,  not  to  men- 
tion what  he  had  himself  for  his  own  share.  He  af- 
terwards used  to  take  exceeding  pleasure,  in  relating 
this  adventure  to  his  friends. 

He  made  the  best  use  of  his  richos,9  as  Gorgias  the 
rhetorician  has  happily  expressed  it  in  few,  but  strons 
and  elegant  words.  "  Cimon,"  says  he,s  *'  amassed 
riches  only  to  use  them  ;  and  be  employed  them  so  as 
to  acquire  esteem  and  honour.**  We  may  here  per- 
ceive (by  the  way)  what  was  the  scope  and  aim  of 
the  most  exalted  actions  of  the  heathens ;  and  with 
what  justice  Tertullian  defined  a  Pagan,  how  perfect 

jj^ Ml    ■  _  ^  I      ■!!  I  I      I  I  r ■ — 

*  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  434. 

*  Plut^in  Cim.  p.  484.  ComeL  N©p,  in  Cim.  c.  iv. 
Ath<»n.  1.  xn.  p.5S3. 


floerer  he  niig^t  appear,  a  ▼ain-prlorions  animal,  otiiMi 
giorfo.  The  gardens  and  orchards  of  Cimon  were  al- 
ways open,  by  has  order,  to  the  citizens  in  ^neral; 
who  were  allowed  to  gather  whatever  fruits  they 
pleased.    His  table  was  daily  covered  in  a  firugal  but 

S elite  manner.  It  was  entirely  different  from  those 
elicate  and  sumptuous  tables,  to  which  only  a  few 
persons  of  great  distinction  are  admitted  ;  and  which 
are  covered  merely  to  display  a  vain  magnificence  or 
elegance  of  taste.  That  of  Cimon  was  plain,  but 
abundant ;  and  all  the  poor  citizens  were  received  at 
it  without  distinction.  In  thus  banishing  from  his  en- 
tertainments whatever  had  the  least  air  of  ostentation 
and  luxury,  he  reserved  to  himself  an  inexhaustible 
fund,  not  only  for  the  expenses  of  his  house,  but  for 
the  wants  of  his  friends,  his  domestics,  and  a  veiy^ 

treat  number  of  citizens ;  demonstrating,  by  this  con- 
uct,  that  he  knew  much  better  than  most  rich  men 
the  true  use  and  value  of  riches. 

He  was  always  followed  by  some  servants,  who 
were  ordered  to  slip  privately  a  piece  of  money  into 
the  bands  of  such  poor  as  they  met,  and  to  ^ve 
clothes  to  those  who  were  in  want  of  them.  He  often 
buried  such  persons  as  had  not  left  money  enough 
behind  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  funeral; 
and  whaLis  worthy  of  admiration,  and  which  Plutarch 
does  not  rail  to  observe,  he  did  not  act  in  this  manner 
to  gain  credit  among  the  people,  nor  to  purchase  their 
voices :  pince  we  find  him,  on  all  occasions,  declaring 
for  the  contrary  faction,  that  is,  in  favour  of  such  citizens 
as  were  meet  considerable  for  their  wealth  or  authority. 

Although  he  saw  all  the  rest  of  the  governors  of 
his  time  enrich  themselves  by  the  plunder  and  oppre^ 
sion  of  the  public,^  he  was  alwa  v  incorruptible,  and 
his  hands  were  never  stained  with  extortion,  or  the 
smallest  present ;  and  he  continued,  during  his  whole 
life,  not  only  to  speak,  but  to  act,  gratuitously,  and 
without  the  least  view  of  interest,  wluitever  he  thought 
mi^ht  be  of  advantage  to  the  commonwealth. 

To  a  great  number  of  other  excellent  qualitiesy 
Cimon  united  sound  sense,  extraordinary  prudence^ 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  charac- 
ters of  men.    The  allies,  besides  the  sums  of  money 
in  which  each  of  them  was  taxed,  were  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  men  and  ships.    Several  among 
them,  who,  ever  smce  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  were 
studious  of  nothincr  but  their  ease,  and  applied  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  in  c«der 
to  free  themselves  from  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war, 
chose  to  furnish  their  quota  in  money  ratner  than  in 
men,  and  left  to  the  Athenians  the  care  of  manning 
with  soldiers  and  rowers  the  ships  they  were  obliged 
to  furnish.    The  other  generals,  who  had  no  forecast 
and  penetration  into  the  future,  gave  such  of  the  allies 
as  acted  in  this  manner  some  uneasiness  at  first,  and 
were  for  obliging  them  to  observe  the  treaty  literally. 
But  Cimon,  when  in  power,  acted  in  a  quite  different 
manner,  and  sufierea  them  to  enjoy  the  tranqaillity 
they  chose ;  plainly  perceiving,  that  the  alliee,  instoad 
of  being,  as  formerly,  warlike  in  Uie  field,  would  m- 
sensibly  lose  their  martial  spirit,  and  be  fit  for  nothing 
but  husbandry  and  trade ;  whilst  the  Athenians,  by 
exercisins  the  oar,  and  having  arms  in  their  bands 
perperualfy,  would  be  more  and  more  inured  to  the 
fatigues  of  war,  and  daily  increase  in  powo*.     'What 
Cimon  had  foreseen  happened ;  these  very    people 
purchased  themselves  mastera  at  their  own  expense  ; 
so  that  they  who  before  had  been  companions  and 
allies,  became  in  some  measure  the  subjects  and  tri- 
butaries of  the  Athenians. 

No  Grecian  general  ever  save  so 
^at  a  blow  to  the  pride  and  haugb-        A.  M.»  3534. 
tiness  of  the   Persian   monarch  as    Ant  J,  C.  470. 
Cimon.*    After  the  barbarians  had 
been  driven  out  of  Greece,  he  did  not  give  them  tiww 


*  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  485. 

*  Plut.  in  Cim,  p.  48&-487.    Thneyd.  L  i.  p. 
LxLp.4S-^7. 
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to  ttJkiB  Instb ;  iNrt  itBed  kamtAtUxfy  aftw  thoia 
with  a  fleet  of  apwmide  of  SOO  shifM,  took  their  etronc* 
eit  citiee,  and  brought  over  «U  their  alliet ;  lo  that  the 
kin^  of  Persia  had  not  one  aoldier  left  in  Aiia,  from 
looia  to  Pampbylk.    Still  pureuing  hie  point,  he  had 
the  boldnees  to  attack  the  enemy's  fleet,  thoush  much 
stronger  than  his  own.    It  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eiirvmedon,  and  consisted  of  350  sail  of  ships, 
Mipported  by  the  land  army  on  the  coast     It  was 
soon  put  to  flight,  and  more  than  MO  sail  were  taken, 
besides  those  that  were  sunk.    A<  ereat  nomber  of  the 
Persians  had  left  their  ships,  and  leaped  into  the  sea, 
in  order  to  join  their  land  army,  which  lar  on  the 
there.    It  was  very  haiardons  to  attempt  a  descent  in 
sight  of  the  enemy :  and  to  lead  on  troopo^  which 
were  already  fatigued  by  their  late  battle,  against  fresh 
forces,  much  superior  in  number.    However,  Cimon, 
finding  that  the  whole  army  was  eager  to  engage  the 
barbarians,  thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ardour  of  the  sMdiers,  who  were  greatly  animated 
with  their  first  success.    Accordingly  he  laiided,i  and 
marched  them  directly  against  the  barbarians,  who 
waited  resolutely  for  their  coming  up,  and  sustained 
the  first  onset  with  mueh  valoor :  however,  bfcing  at 
last  obliged  to  give  way,  they  fled.    A  great  slaugh- 
ter ensiMd,  and  an  infinite  number  of  prisoners  and 
immensely  rich  spoils  were  taken.    Cimon  having,  in 
one  day,  sained  two  victories,  which  almost  equalled 
those  of  salamis  and  Platev;  to  crown  all,  sailed 
oat  to  meet  a  reinforcement  of  eighty-four  Phoenician 
ships,  which  were  coming  from  Cynrus  to  join  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  and  knew  nothing  ii  what  bad  passed. 
They  were  all  either  taken  or  sunk,  and  most  of  the 
soidiers  were  kil^ed  or  drowned. 

Cimon,  after  these  glorious  exploits,  returned  in  tri^ 
umph  to  Athens ;  and  employea  part  of  the  spoils  in 
fortifying  the  harbour,  arid  m  beautifying  the  city. 
The  ricTOS  which  a  general  amasses  in  the  field,  are 
applied  to  the  noblest  uses  when  they  are  disposed  of 
in  this  manner,  and  reflect  infinitely  greater  honour 
upon  him,  than  if  he  expended  them  in  building  mag- 
nificent palaces  for  himself,  which  must  one  time  or 
other  devolve  to  strangers;  whereas  works,  built  for 
public  use,  are  his  property,  in  some  measure,  forever, 
and  transmit  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity.  It  is 
wdl  known  that  such  embellishments  in  a  city  give 
infinite  pleasure  to  the  people,*  who  are  always  struck 
with  works  of  this  kind ;  and  this,  as  Plutarch  ob- 
servetr  in  the  life  of  Cimon,  is  one  of  the  surest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  lawful,  methods  of  acquir- 
ing their  friendship  and  esteem. 

The  year  following,'  this  general 

A.M.  3576.    sailed  towards  the  Hellespont;  and 

Ant.  J.  C.  460.    having  driven  the  Persians  out  of  the 

Thiacian  Chersonesus,  of  which  they 
had  mttde  themselves  masters,  he  conquered  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Athenians,  though  he  himself  had  more 
ri<^ht  to  it,  as  Militades  his  father  had  been  its  sove- 
reign. He  afterwards  attacked  the  people  of  the  isl- 
and of  Thosos,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians, 
and  defeated  their  fleet  They  maintained  their  revolt 
with  an  almost  unparalleled  obetinacy  and  fury.  As 
if  ihejT  had  been  in  arms  against  the  most  cruel  and 
barbarous  enemies,^  from  whom  they  had  the  worst 
of  evil 8  to  fear,  they  made  a  law,  that  the  first  man 
who  should  only  mention  the  concluding  a  treaty  with 
the  Athenians,  should  be  ptit  to  death.  The  sie^e 
was  carried  on  three  years,  durinir  which  the  inhabi- 
tants aafkred  all  the  calamities  of  war  with  the  same 
obstinacy.  The  women  were  no  less  inflexible  than 
the  men  ;<  for,  when  the  besieged  wanted  ropes  for 

*  Wa  do  not  find  that  the  aadents  made  use  of  long 
boats  in  making  a  landing;  the  reason  of  which  perhaps 
waa,  that  as  their  galleys  were  flat^wttomed,  they  nu»  in  to 
Aore  without  any  diflieulty, 

'  Plat,  de  gerend.  rep.  p.  818. 

*  Pint,  in  Cin.  p.  487.  Tbucyd.  1.  i.  p.  tm,  67.  Diod. 
L  zi.  p.  6S.  *  Polym.  Str.  I  a, 

*  PolysBB.  L  viii. 


lh«r  maitacy  aogoMS^  ftQ  the  wooMi  eat  off  their  hair 
with  thegreateat  readiness,  and  applied  it  to  that  puw 
nose.  The  city  being  reduced  to  the  utmost  distrasa 
by  famine^  which  daily  swept  away  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  Hegeterides,  a  Thraeian,  deeply  af^ 
flicted  with  seeing  such  multitudes  of  his  fellow  'citi« 
sens  perish,  resolutely  determined  to  sacrifice  his  Ufa 
for  the  preservation  of  his  country*  Accoidingly,  he 
put  a  baker  round  his  neck,  and  presenting  himself  to 
the  assembly,  '*  Countrymen,"  says  he,  '*  do  with  me 
as  you  please,  and  do  not  spare  me,  if  you  judge 
proper ;  but  let  my  death  save  the  rest  of  the  peopM, 
ana  prevail  with  you  to  abolish  the  cruel  law  you  have 
enacted,  so  contrarv  to  your  welfare."  The  Thr^ 
cians,  struck  with  tnese  words,  abolished  the  law,  but 
wouM  not  aufler  it  to  cost  so  generous  a  citiien  hi0 
life.  They  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Athenians^ 
who  spared  their  lives,  and  only  dismantled  their  city. 

After  Cimon  had  landed  hia  troops  on  the  shore 
opposite  to  Thrace,  he  seized  on  all  the  sold-raines  is 
that  quarter,  and  subdued  every  part  of  that  oountry 
as  far  as  Macedonia*  He  might  nave  attempted  the^ 
conquest  of  thats  kingdom ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
could  have  easily  poosossod  himself  of  part  ef  it,  had 
he  thought  fit  to  improve  the  opportunity.  And  in- 
deed, for  hia  negleet  in  this  point,  on  ms  return  to 
Athens,  he  was  prosecuted,  as  bavins  beea  bribed  by 
the  money  of  the  Macedoniana  and  of  Aleaander. 
their  king.  But  Cimon  had  a  soul  superior  to  all 
temptations  of  that  kind,  and  proved  iuB  mnocence  iis 
the  clearest  light 

The  conquests  of  Cimon*  and  Ae 
power  of  the  Athenians,  whieh  in*  A.>M^3538« 
creased  everyday,  £ave  Artaxerxes  Ant.J.C.466* 
great  uneasiness.  To  prerent  the 
consequences,  he  resoivea  to  send  Thenstodes  into 
Attica,  with  a  gieat  array,  and  aceeidingly  proposed 
it  to  him. 

Themistoeles  was  in  great  perpleiity  on  thia  oce»- 
sion.  On  one  skle  the  remembrance  of  the  fkvooia 
which  tiie  king  had  heaped  upon  him ;  the  positive 
assurances  he  bad  given  that  niooarch,  to  serve  him 
with  the  utmost  zeaTon  ai>  occasions  (  the  urgency  of 
the  king,  who  claimed  his  nrombe ;  aH  these  const* 
derations  would  not  permit  nim  to  refuse  the  coipmis* 
sion.  On  the  other  side,  the  love  of  his  country, 
which  the  injustice  and  ill  treatment  of  hia  leilow« 
citizens  could  not  banish  from  his  mind;  his  stnmc 
reluctance  to  sully  the  gtory  of  his  former  hmrela  and 
mighty  achievements  by  so  ignomintoas  a  step ;  per- 
haps, too,  th^  fear  of  being  unsuccessfui  in  a  war,  ia 
which  he  shoukl  be  opposed  by  excellent  generals^ 
and  particularly  by  Cimea,  who  hitherto  had  been 
as  successful  as  vaUant ;  these  different  reflections 
would  not  suffer  hiin  to  declare  against  his  country, 
in  an  enterprise  which,  whether  successful  or  noly 
could  not  but  reflect  shame  on  himself. 

To  rid  himself  at  enee  of  all  these  inward  stnig* 
gles,  ha  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,?  as  the 'only 
method  be  eould  devise  not  to  be  wanting  in  the  duty 
which  he  owed  his  country,  nor  to  the  promises  he 
had  made  the  prince  He  therefbre  prepared  a  so- 
lemn sacrifice,  to  which  be  invited  alf  his  friends; 
when,  after  embracing  them  all,  and  taking  a  last 
farewell  of  them,  be  drank  buH's  blood  ;  or,  according 
to  others,  swalllewed  a  deee  of  poison,  and  died  in 
this  manner  at  Magnesia,  ascd  threescore  and  five 
years,  the  greatest  part  ef  which  he  had  spent  either 
m  the  government  of  the  reptiblitf,  or  the  command  of 
the  armies.  When  the  king  was  told  the  cause  and 
manner  of  his  deatb,8  he  esteemed  snd  admired  him 
still  more,  and  continued  his  favour  to  his  friends  and 
domestics.  But  the  unexpected  death  of  Themisto- 
eles proved  an  obstacle  to  the  design  that  he  meditated 

•  Thucyd.  I.  i.  p.  9Z:    Plot,  in  Themist.  p.  1 J7. 

^  The  wisest  heathens  did  not  think  a  aian  was  slowed 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  himselt 

*  Cic.  de  Seaec  n.  71. 
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•fittteeUiig  teChwlti.  The  Blagaamiit  erected  a 
eplendHl  monanieat  to  the  meoMHry  ef  that  senenl  in 
the  public  etinare,  and  granted  peculiar  privtiegee  and 
honoam  to  hie  deecenduts.  Tney  continued  to  enjoy 
them  in  Plutaich*8  time,  that  is,  near  600  years  after, 
and  hie  tomb  was  still  standing. 

Atticusyi  in  the  beautiful  dialogue  of  Cicero,  enti- 
tled Brutus,  refutes,  in  an  agreeable  and  ingenious 
manner,  the  tragical  end  whicm  some  writers  ascribe 
to  Thenustoclee,  as  related  above;  pretending  that 
the  whole  is  a  fiction,  invented  by  rhetoricians,  who, 
on  the  bare  rumoor  that  this  great  man  died  by  poison, 
had  of  themselves  added  all  the  other  particulars  to 
embellish  the  stoiy.  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
very  dry  and  umnteresting.  H4  appesils  for  this  to 
Thucydides,  that  judicious  histonan,  who  was  sn 
Atheman,  and  almost  contemporary  with  Themisto- 
elesL  This -author  mdeed  owns,  that  a  report  had 
prevailed,  that  this  general  had  poisoned  himself; 
iiowever,  Us  opinion  was,  that  be  died  a  natuml 
death,  and  that  nis  friends  conveyed  his  bones  secretly 
to  Athens,  where,  in  Pausaniasis  thne,*  his  mauso- 
leum was  standing  near  the  great  harbour.  This  ao* 
count  seems  much  more  probable  than  the  other. 

Themistocles  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  Qreece  ever  produced.  He  had  a  ^reat  soul,  and 
invincible  courage,  which  was  even  inflamed  by  dan- 
ger; was  fired  with  an  incredible  thirst  for  glory, 
which  sometimee  his  patriotism  would  temper  ami 
allay,  but  whidi  sometimee  carried  him  too  far ;  his 
preeence  of  mind  was  such,>  that  it  immediately  so^ 
gested  whatever  course  Was  most  neceesary  to  pur^ 
sue :  in  fine,  he  had  a  sagacity  and  penetration  that 
revealed  to  him.  in  the  deareet  light,  the  most  secret 
designs  of  his  enemies ;  and  caused  him  to  adopt  long 
belorehand  the  several  measures  which  were  requisite 
to  disconcert  them,  and  inspire  him  with  great,  noble, 
bold,^  extensive  views  with  regard  to  the  honour  of 
his  country.  The  most  essential  qualities  of  the  heart 
were,  however}  wanting  in  him,  I  mean,  probity,  sin- 
cerity, equity,  and  good  faith ;  nor  was  be  altogether 
free  from  euepidons  of  avarice,  which  is  a  gtmX  ble- 
mish in  the  character  of  a  statesman. 

Neverthelesa,4  a  noble  sentiment  as  well  as  action 
is  related  of  him,  which  speak  a  great  and  disinter- 
ested soul.  His  dauffhtor  being  asked  oC  him  in 
marriage,*  he  preietrea  an  honest  poor  man  to  a  rich 
one  of  an  indiferent  character;  and  gave  for  his  rea- 
son, "That  in  the  choice  of  a  son-in-law,  he  would 
much  rather  have  merit  without  riches,  than  riches 
without  merit. 

SECTION    IV. — THB     RBVOLr    OF    TBB   BOTPTIAN8 
A0AIM8T  PaaSIA,   SUPPORTBD   BT  THB  ATHBNIAM8. 

Thb  Egyptians,*  in  the  mean 
A.  M.  3544  time,  to  free  themselves  from  a  fo- 
Attt  J.  C.  560.  reign  yoke  which  was  insupportable 
to  them,  revolted  from  Artaxerxes, 
and  made  Inarus,  prince  of  the  Lybians,  their  king. 
They  called  in  to  their  assistance  the  Athenians,  wl^ 
having  at  that  time  a  fleet  of  200  ships  at  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure,  and  im- 
mediabAy  set  sail  for  Egypt ;  judging  this  a  very  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians, by  driving  them  out  of  so  great  a  kingdom. 

Advice  being  brought  ArtaXerxee 

A.  M.  3545.    of  this  revolt,  he  raised  an  army  of 

Ant  J.  C.  459.    300,000  men,  and  resolved  to  march 

in  person  against  the  rebels.   But  his 

friends  advising  him  not  to  venture  himself  in  that  ex- 

*  Brut.  n.  42.  43.  ■  Lil>.  i.p.  1. 

'  De  insUntibus.  ut  ait  Thucydidoi,  voriasimft  judicabat, 
et  de  futuris  callidistimfe  ccmjiciebat.  Com,  Ntp,  in  TTie* 
tniiA.  c.  i.  *  Plut  in  Themist.  p.  121. 

*  TTiemistocles,  ettm  consuleretur  utrtlm  bono  y\to  pau- 
peri,  an  nunba  probato  divid  fitiam  ooUocaret ;  Ego  vero  in- 
qmt,  moM  wmm  qu  pee»mm  tgeoL  nuun  pecuniam  qtufviro, 
Gie.de  Ql^  In.  c.  71.  ' 

*  Thucyd.  L  i.  p.  68,  and  71,  72.  Ctes.  c.  »-65. 
Diod.1  XI.  p.  54— 69. 


pedfeion,  he  gavntlw  command  ofit  to  AehwueaeB,  one 
of  his  brothm  The  latter  being  arrived  in  Egypt,  eo* 
camped  his  ereat  aimy  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile*  During 
this  interval,  the  Atfaieniane  having  defeated  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  and  either  deetroyed  or  token  fifty  of  their 
ships,  went  up  that  river,  landed  their  forces  under 
the  command  of  Charitimis  their  general,  and  having 
joined  Inarus  and  his  Egyptians,  uey  charged  Achn- 
menes,  and  defeated  him  m  a  great  battle,  in  which 
that  Persian  general  and  100,000  of  his  soldiers  were 
slain.  Those  who  eecaped  fled  to  Memphis,  whither 
the  conquerors  pursued  them,  and  immraiately  made 
themselves  masters  of  two  quarters  of  the  city :  but 
the  Persians  having  fortified  themselves  in  the  third, 
called  the  wkUe  lOoU,  which  was  the  largest  and 
strongeet  of  the  three,  they  were  besieged  in  it  near 
three  years,  during  which  they  made  a  roost  vigorous 
defence,  till  they  were  at  last  delivered  by  the  forces 
sent  to  their  aid. 

Artaxerxes,  hearing  of  tiie  defeat 
of  his   army,    and   how   much  the       A.  M.  3546. 
Athenians  bad  contributed  to  it:  in    AntJ.C.45& 
order  to  make  a  diversion  of  their 
forcee  and  hinder  them  firom  acting  against  him,  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  with  a  large  snm 
of  money,  to  engage  them  to  proclaim  war  agsinst  the 
Athenians.    But  the  Lacedemonians  having  rejected 
the  ofier,  their  refusal  did  not  abate  his  araoor,  and 
sccordingly  he  gave  Megsbyaus  and 
Artabasus  the  command  of  the  forces       A.  M.  3547. 
destined  against  Egypt  These  gene-    AnL  J.C.  457. 
rals  immMiately  raised  an  army  of  / 

300,000  men  in  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia.  They  vere 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  fleet  was  equip- 
ped, which  was  not  till  the  next  year.  A.  M.  3548. 
Artabazus  then  took  upon  him  the  Ant  J.C.45€i. 
command  of  it,  and  sailed  towards 
the  Nile,  while  Megabvzus,  at  the  head  of  the  land 
army,  marched  towarde  Memphis.  He  raised  the 
siege  of  that  citv,  snd  afterwards  fought  Inarus.  AU 
the  forces  on  both  sides  engaged  in  this  battle,  in 
which  Inarus  was  entirely  deraated  ;  but  the  Egypti- 
ans, who  had  rebelled,  sufiered  most  in  this  slaogbter. 

AHar  this  defeat,  Inarus,  though  wounded  by  Me- 
gabyzus,  retreated  with  the  Athenians,  and  each 
Egyptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him ;  and  reached 
Bybloa,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Prosopitis,  which  is  aor- 
rounded  by  two  arms  of  the  Nile,  both  of  which  are 
navigabla  The  Athenicms  ran  their  fleet  into  one  of 
these  arms,  where  it  was  secured  from  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  and  held  out  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half 
in  this  island. 

Afler  the  battle,  all  the  rest  of  Eg3rpt  submitted  to 
the  conqueror,  and  was  reunited  to  the  empire  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, except  Amyrtoos,  who  had  still  a  small  party 
in  the  fens,  wnere  he  long  supported  himself,  throu&ti 
the  difficulty  the  Pereiane  found  in  penetraUog  far 
enough  to  reduce  him. 

The  siege  of  Prosopitis  was  still 
carrying  on.    The  Persians  finding        A.  M.  3550. 
that  they  made  no  proeress  by  the    Ant  J.  C.  454^ 
usual  methods  of  attack,  because  they 
had  to  deal  with  persons  who  were  not  deficient  either 
in  courage 'Or  skin  to  defend  themselves,  bad  roc«»iii9e 
to  an  extraordinaiy  expedient,  which  soon  produced 
what  force  bad  not  been  able  to  eflfect    They  turned 
the  course,  by  difl'erent  canals,  of  that  arm  of  the  fCile 
in  which  the  Athenians  lay,  and  by  that  means  opened 
themselves  a  passage  for  their  wfaiols  army  to  enter  the 
island.    Inarus,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  capitulated 
with  Megabyzus  for  nimself^  for  all  his  Egyptiana, 
and  about  fif^^  Athenians,  and  surrendered  upon  ocuv- 
dition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.    The  reanein^ 
der  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  whidi  formed  a  body  ol 
6000  men,  resolved  to  holo  out  longer ;  and  Ibr  thaa 
purpose  they  set  fire  to  their  ships,  and  Drawing'  op  in 
order  of  battle,  resolved  to  die  sword  in  hand,  and  a^ 
their  lives  as  dear  as  they  could,  in  imitation  oT  the 
Lacedemonian^,  who  refused  to  yield*  and  were  all 
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eot  to  pieces  at  Tlierniopyltt^  The  Penians  hearing 
ther  had  taken  so  desperate  a  resolation,  did  not  tbioE 
it  advisable  to  attack  them.  A  peace  ms  therefore 
offered  them,  with  apromise  that  thejr  should  all  be 
permitted  to  leave  Elj^pt,  and  have  free  passage  to 
their  native  coontrjr  either  by  sea  or  land.  They  ac- 
cepted these  conditions,  put  the  oonqaerors  m  posses- 
sion of  Byblos  and  of  the  whole  island,  and  went  by 
land  to  Oyrene,  where  they  embarked  for  Greece: 
but  most  of  the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  this  expe- 
ditioo  perished  in  it 

But  this  was  not  the  only  loss  the  Athenians  saa- 
tained  on  this  occasion.    Another  fleet  of  fifty  ships, 
which  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  their  beste/^  country- 
men, sailed  up  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile  (just  after 
the  Athenians  had  surrendered)  to  disengage  them, 
not  knowing  what  had  happened.    But  the  instant 
they  entered,  the  Persian  fleet,  which  kept  out  at  sea, 
followed  them  and  attacked  tl^ir  rear,  wnilst  the  army 
dischsur^  showers  of  darts  upon  them  from  the  banks 
of  the  river ;  only  a  few  ships  escaped,  which  opened 
themselves  a  way  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  all 
the  rest  were  lost.    Thus  ended  the  fatal  war  carried 
on  by  the  Athenians  for  six  jean  in  Egypt,  which 
kingdom  was  now  united  agam  to  the  Persian  empire, 
and  continued  so  during  the  rest  of 
A.  M.  3550.    the  reign  of  Artazerxes,  of  which  this 
Ant.  J.  C.  454.    is  the  twentieth  year.    But  the  pri- 
soners who  were  taken  in  this  war 
met  with  the  most  unhappy  fate^ 

SECTION  y. — IMAEUS  IS  DBLIVKRID  UP  TO  TRB 
king's  mother,  COMTRART  to  the  ARTICLES  OP 
THS  TREATY.  THE  APrUCTIOM  OF  MBOABTZITS,  WHO 
RCTOLTS. 

Artazeezes,!  after  having  for  five 

A.  M.  3550.    years  refused  to  gratify  the  request  of 
Ant.  J.  C.  448.    his  mother,    who   daily  importuned 

him  to  put  Inarus  and  the  Athenians 
who  had  been  taken  witn  him  into  her  hands,  in  order 
that  she  might  saciifice  them  to  the  manes  of  Ach»- 
menee  her  son,  at  last  yielded  to  her  solicitations.  But 
how  blind,  how  barbarously  weak,  must  this  king  have 
been,  to  break  through  the  most  solemn  engagements 
merely  through  complaisance;  who  (deaf  to  remorse) 
Tiolated  the  law  of  nations,  solely  to  avoid  ofiending- 
E  vaottL  uniust  mother.  This  inhuman  princess,*  with- 
out regaro  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  caused  Inarus  to 
be  crucified,  and  beheaded  all  the  rest  Megabyaos 
was  in  the  deepest  affliction  on  that  account ;  for  as 
he  had  promised  that  no  injury  should  be  done  them, 
the  diehonoar  reflected  principally  on  him.  He  there- 
fore left  the  court,  and  withdrew  to  Syria,  of  which  he 
waa  i^ovemor ;  and  his  discontent  was  so  great,  that 
he  nuaed  an  army  and  revolted  openly. 

The  king  sent  Osiris,  who  was  one 

A.  M.  3557.    of  the  greatest  lords  of  the  court, 
Ant.  J.  0. 447.    agunst  him  with  an  army  of  900,000 

men.  Me^abyzus  engaged  Osiris^ 
wounded  him,  took  him  pnsoner,  and  put  his  army 
to  flight.  Artaxerxes  sending  to  demand  Osuis,  Me- 
gabysufl  generously  dismissed  him,  as  soon  as  his 
wounds  were  cored. 

The  next  year   Artaxerxes   sent 

A.  M.  3558.    another  army  against  him,  the  com* 
Ant.  J.  C.  446.    mand  of  which  he  gave  to  Menos- 

*  ^^^9  aon  to  Artarios  the  king's  bro- 

ther, and  governor  of  Babylon.  This  feneral  was  not 
nwre  fortunate  than  the  former.  He  also  was  defeated 
and  put  to  flight,  and  Megabyzus  gained  as  signal  a 
Tictovy  as  the  former. 

Artaxerxes,  finding  he  conld  not  reduce  him  b^ 
'^oree  of  arms,  sent  his  brother  Artarios  and  Amytis 
Ilia  siater,  who  was  the  wife  of  Megabyzus,  with  several 
other  persons  of  the  first  quality,  to  persuade  him  tore- 
torn  Coins  allegiance.  They  succeeded  in  their  negotia- 
;  the  kkig  pardoned  hnn,  and  he  returned  to  court. 
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One  day  as  they  were  hontm^,  a  Ikm  niaiag  hhik- 
self  on  his  hinder  feet,  was  gomg  to  rush  upon  the 
king,  when  Megabyzus  seeing  the  danger  be  was  in, 
ant!  fired  with  zeal  and  afiection  for  his  sovereign, 
hurled  a  dart  at  the  lion,  which  killed  him.  Bat 
Artaxerxes,  upon  pretence  that  lie  had  affronted  hin, 
in  darting  at  the  lion  first,  commanded  Megabysus's 
head  to  be  struck  ofi!  Amytis  the  king's  sister,  and 
Amestris  his  mother,  with  the  greatest  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  change  nis  sentence  into  per- 
petual banishment  Megabyzus.  was  therefore  sent 
to  Cyrta,  a  city  on  the  Red  Sea.  and  condemned  to 
end  his  days  there;  however,  five  years  after,  dis- 
guising himself  like  a  leper,  he  made  his  escape  and 
returned  to  Sosa,  where,  by  the  asstslsnee  of  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law,  he  was  restored  to  favour,  and 
contmued  so  till  his  death,  which  happened  some  yean 
after,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Megaby- 
zus was  extremely  regretted  by  the  king  and  the  whole 
court  He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  abilities  in  the 
kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  general  At* 
taxerxes  owed  both  his  crown  and  life  to  him  :•  but 
it  is  of  dangerous  consequence  for  a  subject,  when  his 
sovereign  is  under  too  many  obligations  to  him.  This 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  Megabyma 

It  is  surprising  that  so  jodidoos  a  prince  as  Aita- 
xerxes  should  have  been  so  impmdent,  as  to  be  firsd 
with  jealousy  against  a  nobleman  of  his  court,  merely 
because,  in  a  party  of  huntmg,  he  had  woonded  the 
beast  they  were  pursuing  before  him !  Can  any  thiog 
be  so  weak  7  And  is  this  placing  the  point  of  honour 
in  a  manner  worthy  a  kmg?  Nevertheless,  history 
furnishes  us  with  many  instances  of  this  kino.  I  am 
apt  to  believe,  from  some  expressions  of  Plntarch,4 
that  Artaxerxes  was  ashamed  of  the  wild  fury  to 
which  this  false  delicacjr  had  raised  him,  and  that  he 
made  some  kind  of  public  stoneroent  for  it ;  for,  ae- 
cording  to  this  author,  he  published  a  decree,  import- 
ing, that  any  man  who  was  hunting  with  the  king, 
should  be  allowed  to  throw  his  javelin  first  at  the 
beast,  if  opportunity  should  ofier ;  and  he,  according 
to  Plutarch,  was  the  flnt  Persian  menarchwho  grant* 
ed  such  a  peiwiissian. 

SECTION  VI.— AETAxnxas  scvds  aaaa,  aND  ar- 

TBaWAEDS  VBHEHUH,  TO  JXaUSALBM. 

Bbvorb  I  proceed  m  the  history  of  the  Persians  and 
Greeks,  1  shall  relate,  in  few  words,  what  events  hap- 
pened among  the  people  of  God,  during  the  firat 
twenty  years  of  Artaxerxes,  which  is  aa  essential  part 
of  the  history  of  that  prince. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reien  of 
Artaxerxes,*  Ezra  obtained  of  the  A.M.S5IZ. 
king  and  his  seven  connsellors,  an  Aat  J.C.46Z. 
ample  commission,  empowering  him 
to  return  to  Jerusalem  with  all  such  Jews  as  woM 
follow  him  thither,  in  order  to  re-estahltsh  the  Jewish 
government  and  religion,  and  to  reeulate  both  agreen^ 
biy  to  their  own  laws*  Ezra  was  descended  from  Sa- 
raia,  who  was  high-priest  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  Nsbuchodonosor,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  bis  command.  Ezra  was  a  very  learn- 
ed and  pious  man,  and  was  chi^y  distinenished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Jews,  by  his  great  knowledge  in  the 
Scriptures ;  oh  account  of  lAich  it  is  mid  of  him, 
**  That  he  was  very  ready  in  the  lawof  Moses  that 
was  eiven  by  the  God  of^Israet.**  He  set  out  from 
Babylon  with  the  gifts  and  ofieringa  which  the  king, 
his  courtiers,  and  such  Israelites  as  had  stayed  in  Ba- 
bylon, had  put  into  bis  hands  for  the  service  of  the 
temple,  and  which  he  ffsve  to  the  priests  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Jerusalem,  it  appears  by  the  commission 
which  Artaxerzas  gave  him,  that  this  prince  had  a  high 

*  Beneficis  eb  usque  lets  sunt,  dam  videntor  ezsolvl 
posse ;  ubi  multt^m  anterert^re,  pro  graiA  odiuoi  redditur 
Tacit.  Annd.  1.  iv.  c.  t8. 

«  Plot,  in  App^thegsi,  p.  ITSw  *  Ezrs,  vii.  fce. 

*  1  EadraSjviii.  S. 
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veneration  for  the  QoA  ef  Isrtd,  u,  in  commanding 
his  offioen  to  furnish  the  Jews  with  eU  things  neces- 
•arf  for  their  worship,  he  adds,  **  Let  ail  Uiings  be 
performed  after  the  law  of  God  diligently,  unto  the 
most  high  Qod,  that  wrath  come  not  upon  the  kingdom 
ef  the  king  and  his  son."i  This  commission,  as  I 
ohseired,  empowered  him  to  settle  the  religion  and 
government  of  the  Jews,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  Moses ; 
to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges  to  punish  evil  doers, 
not  only  by  imprisoning  their  persons  and  confiscating 
their  possessions,  but  also  by  sending  them  into  ba- 
nishment, and  even  sentencing  them  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  crimes  they  should  commit 

A.  M.  355^.    Sueh  was  the  power  with  which  Eva 
Ant  J.  C.  454.    was  invested,  and  which  he  exercised 
faithfully  during  thirteen  years,  till 
If  ehemiah  brought  a  new  commission  from  the  Per- 
sian court 

Nehemiah  was  also  a  Jew,9  of  distinguished  merit 
and  piety,  and  one  of  the  cup-bearers  to  Sing  Artaxer- 
xes.  This  was  a  very  considerable  employment  in  the 
Persian  court,  because  of  the  privilege  annexed  to  it, 
of  being  often  near  the  king's  person,  and  of  being 
allowedto  speak  to  him  in  the  most  favourable  mo- 
ments. However,  neither  this  exalted  station,  nor 
Ihe  settlement  of  his  family  in  that  land  of  captivity, 
could  obliterate  from  his  mind  the  country  of  his  an- 
eestora,  nor  their  religion :  neither  bis  love  for  the  one, 
oer  his  zeal  for  the  other,  was  abated ;  and  his  heart 
was  stiU  in  Zion.  'Some  Jews  who  were  come  from 
Jerusalem  having  informed  him  of  the  sad  state  of 
that  city,  thai  its  walls  lay  in  ruin,  its  gates  were 
bumt  down,  and  the  inhabitants  thereby  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  their  enemies  and  the  scorn  of  their 
neighbours;  the  affliction  of  his  brethren,  and  the 
digcigers  with  which  they  were  menaced,  made  such 
an  impression  on  his  mind,  as  mi^ht  naturally  be  ex- 
pected from  one  of  his  piecy.  One  day  as  he  was 
waiting  upon  the  king,  the  latter  observing  an  unusual 
«ir  of  melancholy  in  Nehemiah's  countenance,  adied 
iiim  the  cause  or  it ;  a  proof  that  this  monarch  had  a 
lenderness  of  heart  rarely  found  in  those  of  his  high 
rank,  which  nevertheless  is  much  more  valuable  than 
the  most  shining  <|ualities.  Nehemiah  took  this  op- 
portunity to  acquamt  him  with  the  calamitous  state  of 
his  country ;  owned  that  to  be  the  subject  of  his  grief; 
And  humbly  entreated  that  leave  might  be  given  tim 
to  ^  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  repair  the  ibrtkicatiens 
iof  It  The  kings  of  Persia  his  predecessors  had  per- 
mitted the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple,  but  not  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  3ut  Artazerxes  immediately 
caused  a  decree  to  be  dmwn  up,  that  the  walls  and 
^es  of  -Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt ;  and  Nehemiah, 
«•  governor  of  Judea,  was  appointed  to  put  this  decree 
in  execution.  The  king,  to  dio  biro  the  greater  honour, 
x>rdered  a  body  of  horse,  oomnwnded  by  an  officer  of 
4]istinction,  to  .escort  him  thither^.  He  likewise  writ  to 
■all  the  governors  of  the  onxvinceB  on  this  side  the  Eu- 
phrates, to  give  him  all  the  assistance  possible  in  for- 
warding the  work  for  which  he  was  sent  This  pious 
Jew  exeeutsd  every  part  of  his  commission  with  in- 
^credible  zeal  and  activity. 

It  is  from  this  decree,^  enacted  by  Artaxerxes  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  forrthe  rebuilding  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  date  the  beginning'of 
.the  seventy  weeks  mentioned  in  the  &mou8  prophecy 
>of  Daniel,  after  which  the  Messiah  was  to  appear,  aad 
to  be  put  to  death.  4«hall  here  insert  the  whole  pro- 
phecy, but  without  giving  the  explication  of  it,  as  it 
inay  be  found  in  other  wnters,  ana  is  not  a  part  of  this 
Jiistory. 

"  Thou  art  greatly  beloved,  therefore  understand  the 
matter,  and  consider  the  vision.4  Se?enty  veeks  are 
4eterfnined  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  toy  holy  city, 
to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of 
ems,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to 


>  ;  Eadras  viii.  22. 
^  Dan.  iz.  tS— ^7. 


*  Nehem.  i  and  iv 


bring  in  everlasting  righteoasnew,  and  to  seal  op  the 
vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy. 
Know  the^fore  and  understand,  that  from  the  gmg 
Jarik  of  the  eommandmetU  to  restore  and  to  buUd  JerU' 
satem,  unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince,  shall  be  seven 
weeks,  and  threescore  and  twu  weeks :  the  street 
shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous 
times.  And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  Bball 
Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself:  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  prince  that  shall  come,  shall  destroy  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary,  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be 
with  a  flood :  and  unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations 
are  determined.  And  he  shall  confirm  the  covenant 
with  many  for  one  week ;  and  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to 
cease ;  and  for  the  overspreading  of  abominations  he 
shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  consummation, 
and  that  determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the  deso- 
late." 

When  Ezra  was  in  power,'  as  his  chief  view  was  to 
restore  religion  to  its  ancient  purity,  he  arranged 
the  books  of  Scriptune  in  their  proper  order,  revised 
them  all  very  carefully,  and  collectea  the  ancient  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  people  of  God,  in  order  to  com- 
pose out  of  them  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  to  which 
he  added  the  history  of  his  own  times,  which  was 
finished  by  Nehemiah.  With  their  books  ends  the 
long  history  which  Moses  had  be^m,  and  which  the 
writers  who  came  after  him  continued  in  a  regular 
series,  till  the  repairing  of  Jerusalem.  The  rest  of 
the  sacred  history  is  not  written  in  that  uninterrupted 
order.  Whilst  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  compiling 
the  latter  part  of  that  great  work,  Herodotus,  whom 
profane  authors  call  the  father  of  history,  began  to 
write.  Thus  we  find  that  the  latest  authors  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  flourished  about  the  same  time 
with  the  first  author  of  the  Grecian  history ;  and  when 
it  began,  that  of  God's  people,  to  compute  only  from 
Abraham,  included  already  fifteen  centuries.  Hero- 
dotus made  no  mention  of  tbe  Jews  in  his  history ;  for  , 
the  Greeks  desired  to  be  informed  of  such  nations  only 
as  were  famous  for  their  wars,  their  commerce,  and 
gmndeur ;  so  that  as  Judea  was  then  but  just  rising 
from  its  ruins,  it  did  not  excite  the  attention  of  that 
people. 

SECTION  VIL^— CHARACTER  OF  PERICLES.  TBE  ME- 
THODS EMPLOYED  BT  HIM  TO  GAIN  THE  APFECTION 
or  THE  PEOPLE. 

I  Kow  return  to  Greece.  Since  the  banishment  of 
Themistocles,  and  the  death  of  Aristides  (the  exact 
time  of  which  is  not  known,)  two  citiaens,  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  divided  all  influence  and  authority  in  Athens. 
Pericles  wss  much  younger  than  Cimon,  and  of  a  quite 
different  character.  As  he  will  make  a  verr  consi- 
derable fiffure  in  the  following  history,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  reader  to  know  who  he  was,  in  what  man- 
ner he  had  been  educated,  and  his  scheme  and  method 
ef  government 

Pericles  deaeended,<  by  the  mother*B  as.  well  aa 
father's  side,  from  tbe  ^eatest  and  most  illustrioas 
families  of  Athens*  His  father  Xanthippus,  who  de- 
feated at  Mycale  the  king  of  Persia's  ■  lieutenants, 
married  Agsrisu,  niece  to  Clisthenes,  who  expelled 
the  Pisistratidae,  or  descendants  of  Pisistratua  the  ty- 
rant, and  established  a  popular  government  in  Athena. 
Pericles  had  long  prepared  himself  for  the  design  he 
had  formed  of  engaging  in  state  afi^s. 

He  was  brought  up  under  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  Age,  and  particularly  Anaxa^ras  of  ClsjEomeae, 
surnamed  the  Intelligence,  from  his  being  tbe  fint,  sib 
we  axe  told,  who  ascribed  human  events,  as  well  as 
the  formation  and  government  of  the  universe,  not  to 
chance,  aa  some  philosophers,  nor  to  a  fatal  neoesaily, 
but  to  a  superior  Intelligence,  who  disposed  and  |so- 
veroed  all  thinge  with  wisdom.    This  tenet  or  opinwa 
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rabwtod  loDS  before  hi*-  time ;  bat  he  perhepe  eet  it 
is  t  stronger  hght  thah  all  others  had  done,  ana  taught 
it  methodically  and  from   principles.     Anaxafforas 
thoroughly  instrocted  his  pupil  in  that  part  of  phuoso- 
pby  which  relates  to  nature,  and  which  is  therefore 
ctUed  physics*^    This  stud^r  gave  him  a  strength  and 
greatness  of  soul,  which  raised  him  above  an  infinite 
number  of  vulvar  prejudices  and  vain  practices  gene- 
ntly  observed  m  ois  time ;  which,  in  affairs  of  state 
and  military  enterprises,  of\en  disconcerted  the  wisest 
and  most  necessary  measures,  or  defeated  them  by 
scrupulous  delavsy  authorized  and  covered  with  the 
specsous  veil  oi    religion.     These  were   sometimes 
dreams  or  auguries,  at  other  times  dreadful  phenome- 
na, ae  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  else  omens  and 
pressiges ;  not  to  mention  the  wild  chimeras  of  judi- 
ciary astrology.    The  knowledge  of  nature,  free  from 
^c  .grovellintf  and  weak  superstition  to  which  igno- 
rance gis^  birth,  inspired  him,  rays  Plutarch,  with  a 
well-grounded  piety  towards  the  gods,  attended  with  a 
strength  of  mind  that  was  immoveable,  and  a  calm 
hope  of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  from  them.    Al- 
though he  found  infinite  charms  in  this  study,  he  did 
not  however  devote  himself  to  it  as  a  philosopher,  but 
as  a  statesman ;  and  he  had  so  much  power  over  him- 
self (a  very  difficult  thing)  as  to  prescribe  to  himself 
limits  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

'But  the  talent  which  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
car^  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  necessary 
jnstrament  of  all  to  those  who  ara  desirous  of  con- 
ducting and  governing  the  people,  was  eloquence. 
And  indeed,  those  who  possessed  this  talent,  in  a  free 
atate  like  that  of  Athens,  were  sure  of  reigning  in  the 
aaeenablies,  engrossing  sufirages,  determining  aiiairs, 
and  exercising  a  kind  of  absolute  power  over  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people.  He  therefore  made  this  his 
chief  object,  and  the  mark  to  which  all  his  other  im- 
prorements,  as  well  as  whatsoever  he  had  learnt  from 
Anaxagoras,  were  directed  ;S  suffusing,  to  borrow  Plu- 
tarch's expression,  over  the  study  of  philosophy  the 
d ve  of  rhetoric ;  the  meanina  of  which  is,  that  Peri- 
cles, to  embellish  and  adorn  his  discourse,  heightened 
the  strength  and  solidity  of  reasoning  with  the  colour- 
ing and  graces  of  eloquence. 

He  had  no  cause  to  repent  his  having  bestowed  so 
much  time  on  this  study,  for  his  success  far  exceeded 
bis  utmost  hopes.  The  poets,3  his  contemporaries, 
used  to  say,  that  he  lightened,  thundered,  aad  agi- 
tated all  Greece ;  so  powerful  was  his  eloquence.  It 
had  those  piercing  and  lively  strokes,*  that  reach  the 
inmost  soul ;  and  his  discourse  left  always  an  irresis- 
tible incentive,  a  kind  of  spur,  behind  it  in  the  minds 
of  his  auditors.  He  had  the  art  of  uniting  beauty 
with  strength ;  and  Cicero  observes,  that  at  the  very 
time  he  opposed,  with  the  greatest  tenaeiousness,  the 
inclinations  and  desires  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  the 
art  to  make  even  severity  itself,  and  the  kind  of  harsh- 
ness with  which  he  spoke  against  the  flatterers  of  the 
people,  popular.  There  was  no  resisting  the  solidity 
of  his  arguments,  or  the  sweetness  of  his  words ; 
whence  it  was  said,  that  the  goddess  of  persuasion, 
with  all  her  graces,  resided  on  his  lips.  And  indeed, 
as  Thucydides,*  his  rival,  and  adversary,  was  one  day 
asked,  whether  he  or  Pericles  was  the  best  wrestler: 

*  'The  ancients,  under  this  name,  comprehended  what  we 
call  phyncs  and  metaphysics ;  the  latter  of  which  implies 
the  knowledffe  of  spiritual  things,  as  Qod  and  spirits ;  and 
the  former,  tnat  ofbodies. 

*  Ab  Artstophane  poeia  fulgurare,  tonare,  permiscere 
Grsciam  dictus  est.  Cic.  \m.  Orat.  n.  S6. 
'  ^  Quid  Pericles  ?  De  cujus  dicendi  eapik  sic  acccpimus, 
ut,  cilm  contra  voliintatem  Atheniensium  loaueretur  pro 
salute  patriae,  severius  tamen  id  ipsum,  quoa  ille  contra 
populares  homines  diccret,  popdare  omnibus  et  jucundum 
vioeretur:  cujus  in  labris  veteres  comici — leporem  habi- 
t&ase  dixerunt :  tantamque  vim  in  eo  fuiase,  ut  in  eorum 
mentibus,  uui  audissent,  qusai  acttleos  quosdam  relinquerst. 
Cic.  lib.  iii.  de  Orat  n.  138. 

^  Hoi  tbs  historian. 


'*  W&eoever,"  says  be,  **  I  have  given  him  a  fall,  he  af- 
firms the  contrary,  in  such  strong  and  forcible. terms, 
that  he  persuades  all  the  spectators  that  I  did  not  throw 
him,  though  they  themselves  saw  him  on  the  ground." 
Nor  was  he  less  prudent  and  reserved  thsn  strong  and 
vehement  in  his  speeches;  and  it  is  related,  tmit  he 
never  spoke  in  public,  till  after  he  had  besought  the 
gods  not  to  suner  any  expression  to  drop  from  him, 
either  incongruous  to  his  subject,  or  offensive  to  the 
people.  Whenever  he  was  to  appear  in  the  assembly  ,< 
before  he  came  out  of  his  house  he  used  to  say  to 
himself;  "  Remember,  Pericles,  that  thou  art  gpin^  to 
speak  to  men  born  in  the  arms  of  liberty;  to  Grreeks, 
to  Athenians.** 

The  uncommon  endeavours  which  Pericles,  accord- 
ing to  historians,  used  in  order  to  improve  his  mind  by 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  to  attain  to  a  perfection 
in  eloquence,  are  an  excellent  lesson  to  such  persons  as 
are  one  day  to  fill  the  important  offices  of  state ;  and  a 
just  censure  of  those,?  who,  disregarding  whatever  is 
called  study  and  learning,  bring  mto  those  employ- 
ments ^upon  which  they  enter  without  knowledge  or 
experience,)  nothing  but  a  ridiculous  self-sufficiency, 
and  a  rash  boldness  m  deciding.  Plutarch,8  in  a  trea- 
tise where  he  shows,  that  it  is  to  statesmen  that  a  phi- 
losopher ought  chiefly  to  attach  himself  preferably  to 
any  other  class  of  men  (because  in  instructing  them, 
he  at  the  same  time  teaches  whole  cities  ana  repub- 
lics,) verifies  his  assertion  from  the  example  of  the 
greatest  men  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  who  derived 
this  help  from  philosophy.  Pericles,  ofwhom  we  now 
write,  was  taught  by  Anaxagoras ;  Dion  of  Syracuse 
by  Plato ;  many  princes  of  Italy  by  Pvthagoras ;  Cato, 
the  famous  censor,  travelled  to  the  place  where  Athe- 
nodorus  lived,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  lastly,  the 
fiunous  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  always  kept 
Panetius  the  philosopher  near  his  person. 

One  of  the  chief  endeavours  of  Pericles  also  was, 
io  study  thorougly  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the 
Athenians,  .that  ^e  might  discover  the  secret  springs 
which  were  to  be  employed  in  order  to  set  them  m 
motion,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  proper  to  act 
for  acquiring  their  confidence ;  for  it  was  in  that  prin- 
cipally ^ihat  the  great  men  among  the  ancients  used  to 
make  their  skill  and  polities  consist*  He  found  by 
the  reflections  he  had  made  on  the  several  transactions 
of  his4ime,  that  the  predominant  passions  of  this  peo- 

{>le  were,  a  violent  aversion  to  tyrannjr,  and  a  strong 
ove  of  liberty,  which  inspired  them  witli  sentiments 
of  feac,  jealousy,  and  suspicion,  of  all  such  citizens  as 
were  too  conspicuous  for  their  birth,  their  personal 
merit,  their  own  credit  and  authority,  or  that  of  their 
friends.  He  iiot  only  was  very  like  Pisistratus,  with 
regard  to  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  and  the  fluency 
of  expression,  but  he  also  resembled  him  very  much 
in  the  features  of  his  face,  and  his  whole  air  and  man- 
ner ;  and  he  observed  that  the  oldest  of  the  Athenians 
who  had  seen  the  tyrant,  were  prodigiousljr  struck 
at  the  resemblance.  Besides,  he  was  very  rich,  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  and  had  very 
powerful  friends.  To  prevent,  therefore,  his  being  ob- 
noxious to  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the  people, 
he  at  firet  shunncMl  public  business,  which  reouired  a 
constant  attendance  in  the  city ;  and  was  solely  intent 
upon  distinguishing  himself  in  war  and  dangers.  • 

But  when  he  saw  Aristides  dead,  Themistoclee 
banished,  and  Cimon  engaged  almost  continually  in 
foreign  wars,  and  absent  from  Greece ;  he  began  to 
appear  in  public  with  greater  confidence  than  before, 
and  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  party  of  the  people, 

*  Plut.  inSymp.  lib.  i.  p.  6S0. 

"*  Nunc  oootrft  plerique  ad  honores  adipiscendos,  et  ad 
remp.  gerendam,  nudi  veniont  et  inermee,  nullA  cognitione 
renim,  nulla  scieati4  oraati.     Cio.  lib.  iii.  de  OraL  n.  186. 

*  Plut.  p.  777. 

*  Olim  nosceada  vulgi  natora,  et  quibus  roodis  teifipersa- 
ter  haberetur ;  senatusaue  et  optimatium  ingenia  qui  max- 
imb  perdidicerant,  callim  temporum  et  sapientea  habebaotiu; 
Taei  AnnaL  lib.  iv.  cap.  9& 
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but  iMt  out  of  tncrmatioOi  for  be  wm  kx  from  affecting 
popular  power,  but  to  remoye  all  suspicions  of  bis 
aspirins  to  the  tjrrannyi  and  still  more,  to  raise  a  strong 
bulwark  against  the  influence  and  authority  of  Cimon, 
who  bad  joined  with  the  nobies. 

At  the  same  time,  be  ouite  changed  his  conduct  and 
way  of  life ;  and  assumed,  in  all  things,  the  character  of 
a  statesman,  wholly  busied  in  affairs  of  government, 
and  entirely  deroted  to  the  senrice  of  bis  country. 
He  was  never  seen  in  the  streets,  except  when  he  was 
going  either  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  to  the 
council.  He  on  a  sudden  left  off  going  to  banquets, 
assemblies,  and  other  diversions  uf  that  kind,  which 
he  had  used  to  fretjuent ;  and  durinff  the  many  years 
that  he  presided  in  the  administration,  he  was  never 
seen  to  go  to  supper  with  his  friends,  except  once  at 
the  nuptials  of  a  near  relation. 

He  knew  tiiat  the  people,!  who  are  naturally  fickle 
and  inconstant,'  commonly  disregard  those  who  are 
always  in  their  sight ;  and  that  too  strong  a  desire  to 
please  them,  grows  at  last  tiresome  and  importunate ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  such  a  behaviour  was  very 
prejudicial  to  Themistocles.  To  avoid  this  error,  he 
used  to  go  very  rarely  to  the  assemblies  ;  and  never 
appeared  before  the  beople  but  at  intervals,  in  ordbr  to 
make  himself  desired ;  and  to  preserve  such  an  ascen- 
dant over  their  minds  as  mi^ht  be  always  new,  and 
not  worn  and  in  a  manner  withered  by  an  over-great 
assiduity ;  wisely  reserving  himself  for  great  and  im- 

yortant  occasions.  Hence  it  was  said  that  he  imitated 
upiter,>  who,  in  the  government  of  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  some  philosophers,  busied  himself  in  ^reat 
events  alone ;  and  left  the  direction  of  those  of  less 
importance  to  subaltern  deities.  And  indeed,  Pericles 
used  to  transact  all  petty  affiurs  bv  his  friends,  and  by 
certain  orators  that  were  entirely  devoted  to  him, 
amonv  whom  was  Ephialtes. 
^  Pendes  employed  his  whole  industry  and  applica- 
tion to  gain  the  favour  and  esteem  oi  the  people,^ 
in  order  to  counterbalance  the  fame  and  influence  of 
Cimon.  However,  he  could  not  equal  the  magnifi- 
cence and  liberality  of  his  rival,  whose  immense  riches 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  such  largesses 
as  appear  to  us  almost  incredible,  so  much  do  they 
differ  from  our  customs  in  that  respect.  Finding  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  rival  Cimon  in  this  particular,  he 
nad  reooursev  to  another  expedient  (in  order  to  gain 
the  love  of  the  populace,^  no  less  e^ctual  pertuma, 
but  certainly  not  so  legitimate  and  honourable.  He 
was  the  first  who  causM  the  conquered  lands  to  be 
divided  amon^  the  citizens ;  who  distributed  among 
them  the  pubhc  revenues  for  the  expense  of  their  |;ames 
and  shows,  and  annexed  pensions  to  all  public  em- 
ployments ;  BO  that  certain  sums  were  bestowed  on 
them  regularly,  ss  well  to  procure  them  a  place  at  the 
games,  as  for  their  attendance  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  the  public  assemblies.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  fatal  this  unhappy  policy  was  to  the  republic,  and 
how  many  evils  it  drew  afler  it.  For  these  new  regu- 
lations, besides  draining  the  public  treasury,  gave  the 
people  a  fondness  for  expense  and  a  dissolute  turn  of 
mind ;  whereas  they  before  were  sober  and  modest, 
and  contented  themselves  with  getting  a  livcdihood 
by  their  sweat  and  labour. 

By  such  arts  as  these  Pericles  had  gained  so  great  an 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,^  that  oe  may 
be  said  to  have  attained  a  monarchial  power  under  a 
republican  form  of  government ;  moulding  the  citi- 

*■  Plut  de  sia  laude^  p.  441. 

*  Ista  nostra  assiduitas,  Serri,  aesda  quantum  interdum 
aflerat  hooiinibus  fastidii,  auantom  satietatis— >Utrique  nos- 
trOm  desidertura  nihil  profiiteset    Cie.  pn  Mwr.  n.  21. 

*  Plot,  de  |;er.  rep.  p.  811.        *  Phit.  in  Pericl.  p.  156. 

*  Paridee  felicissimus  nature  iDcretnentis^  sub  Anazaeo- 
rft  ptKceptore  sommo  studio  perpditos  at  instrucUn,  libe- 
fw  Athenanim  cervicibus  jagum  switutis  imposuit:  egtt 
mkok  iUe urbem  et  versavit  arbitrio  suo— Quidinter  Pins- 
(ratum  et  Periclem  inteifuir,  aisi  qu{>d  file  armatus,  hie  sine 
araiis  tyraDaidem  ezercuit  1    VaL  Mat.  1.  viil  e.  9. 


siD8  into  what  shipe  h$  pleaMd,  and  pmdmg  with 

unlimited  authority  in  all  their  assemblies.  And  'm- 
deed,  Velerius  Maximus  makes  scarce  any  other  di^ 
ference  between  Pisistratus  and  Pericles,  than  that  the 
one  exercised  a  tyrannical  power  by  force  of  aims,  and 
the  other  by  the  strength  of  his  eioauenoe^  in  whicb  he 
made  a  very  great  progress  under  Anaxa^oras. 

This  credit  and  authority,  enormous  as  it  was,  could 
not  yet  restrain  the  comic  writers  from  throwing  out 
against  him  many  very  severe  strokes  of  satire  in  the 
theatres ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  poets 
who  censured  Pericles  with  so  much  boldness^  were 
ever  punished,  or  even  called  to  account  for  it  by  the 
people.  Perhaps  it  was  through  prud^oe  and  policy 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  curb  this  lioentiousDesa  <x 
the  stage,  nor  to  silence  the  poets ;  that  he  mi^ht 
amuse  and  content  the  people  by  this  vain  shadow  of 
liberty,  and  prevent  their  oiscovering  that  they  really 
were  enslaved. 

Pericles,<  the  more  to  strengthen  his  own  influence^ 
ODg>g^  in  a  design  no  less  hazardous  than  bold.  He 
resolved  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  of 
■the  Areopaeus,  of  which  he  was  not  a  member,  b^ 
cause  he  lu3  never  been  elected  either  Archon,*  The^ 
mothcta,  king  of  the  sacrifices,  nor  Polemarch.  Theae 
were  different  employments  in  the  republic,  which  from 
time  immemorial  had  been  given  by  lot ;  and  none 
but  those  who  had  behaved  uprightly  in  them,  were 
allowed  a  seat  in  the  Areopagus.  Pendes,  taking 
advantage  of  Cimon*s  absence,  set  Ephialtes,  who 
was  his  creature,  at  work  clandestinely  ;  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  lessening  the  power  of  thtt  illustrious 
body,  in  which  the  chief  strength  of  the  nobility  con- 
sisted. Thapeople,  emboldened  and  supported  by  so 
powerful  a  faction,  subverted  all  the  thndamental 
laws  and  ancient  customs ;  took  from  the  senate  of 
the  Areopagus  the  cognizance  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  causes  Siat  uaed  to  he  brought  before  it,  leaving  it 
veiT  few,  and  such  only  as  were  of  little  consequeooe^ 
and  made  themselves  absolute  maatera  of  all  the  tri- 
bunals. 

Cimon,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  was  afflicted  toaee 
the  dignity  of  the  senate  trampied  under  foot,  and 
therefore  set  every  engine  to  work  to  restore  it  to  its 
pristine  authoritVi  and  to  revive  the  aristocrai^,  in  the 
same  form  as  it  had  been  established  under  Clisthenes. 
But  now  his  enemies  b^an  to  exclaim  and  excite  the 
people  against  him :  reproaching;  him,  among  many 
other  things,  for  his  strons  attachment  to  the  Lsoo- 
demonians.  Cimon  had  liimself  given  some  room 
for  this  reproach,  by  his  not  paying  sufficient  regard 
to  the  Athenian  deUcacy :  for,  in  speaking  to  tSem, 
he  would  for  ever  extol  Lacedemonia ;  and  whenever 
he  censured  their  conduct  on  any  occasion,  he  used  to 
cry.  The  SjMortaiu  do  not  act  in  this  manner.  Such  ex- 
pressions as  these  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  hatred 
of  his  fellow-citizens ;  but  an  event,  in  which  he  ne- 
vertheless had  no  share,  made  bun  the  object  of  their 
utmost  detestation.   ' 

SECTION  VIIL— AK  BARTHanAKI  IK  SPARTA.  IN- 
SURRBCTIOM  Or  THE  HELOTS.  8BED9  OF  DIVI8IOK 
BBTWBBN  THB  ATHENIANS  AND  SPARTANS,  CIMON 
IS  SENT   INTO  BANISHMENT. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Archidamus,*  there  happenea  the        A.  M.  3534. 
most  dreadful  earthauake  in  Sparta    AnL  J.  C  470L ' 
that  had  ever  been  known.    In  se- 
veral places  the  country  was  entirely  swallowed  up; 

*  Plut.  in  Perid.  p.  157.    In  Cim.  p.  488. 

^  After  some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  fbim  of  the 
Atheman  govenmient,  the  supreme  aothority'was  at  laH 
invested  in  nine  magistrates,  called  archons,  and  lasted  but 
one  year.  One  waa  called  Rex,  another  Polentardias,  a 
third  Archon,  and  Uiia  magistrate  was  properly  at  the  head 
of  the  rest,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  year :  and  sfat  Thas- 
Bothete,  who  prerided  immediately  over  the  laws  and  d^ 
crees. 

*  Plat,  in  Cim.  p.  488, 488L 
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TiijcatiM  and  other  nmmUiiis  wera  ttisken  to 

feqahtiom ;  vamny  of  tbor  amnniti  being  torn  awa^, 
ouDe  tumUing  down :  and  the  whole  city  waa  laid  in 
nina,  five  houaea  only  ezoopted.  To  Ketghten  the 
takMoitj,  ttw  Helota,!  who  were  riaTea  to  the  Laco- 
fbinonianay  looking  upon  thia  aa  a  faTonrable  oppoi^ 
taaity  to  recoyei  their  liberty,  flew  np  and  down  erery 
part  of  the  city,  to  murder  aucb  aa  had  eacaped  thie 
earthquake:  but  finding  then  under  arma,  ana  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  by  the  prudent  foreaigbt  of 
Archidamua,  who  had  aaaembiea  them  aroona  him, 
they  Ktired  into  the  neigbbouring  dtiea,  and  com- 
menood  that  Tory  dav  open  war,  having  enterad  into 
alliance  with  a^veraf  of  the  neighbouring  natiom^  and 
bang  atrengthened  by  the  Meaaeniana,  who  at  that 
time  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Spartana. 

The  LaceoBmoniana  in  thia  extremity   aent  to 
Athena  to  implore  auoooura^  but  thia  wai  oppoaed  by 
Ephialtea,  who  declared  that  it  would  be  no  way  ad- 
▼iaable  to  aaaiat  them,  nor  to  rebuild  a  city  that  waa 
the  rival  of  Athena,  which,  he  aaid,  ought  to  be  left 
in  ita  ruina,  and  the  pride  of  Sparta  thereby  bumbled 
for  ever.    But  C  imon  being  atruck  with  horror  at  theae 
polilica,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Lacedsmoniana  to  the  aggrandizing  of  his 
country ;  declaring,  in  the  atrongeat  terms,  that  it  waa 
abaolutely  improper  '*  to  leave  Greece  lame  of  one  of 
ita  legs,^  and  Athena  without  a  counterpoiae :"  the 
people  came  into  hia  opinion,  and  aocordmgly  a  aue- 
coQr  waa  voted.    Spaita  and  Athena  might  mdeed  be 
conoidered  aa  the  two  limba  on  which  Greece  atood ; 
■o  tbat  if  one  of  them  vraa  deatroyed,  Greece  would 
inevitably  be  crippled.    It  ia  alao  certain  that  the 
Atbeniana  were  ao  elate  with  their  grandeiA*,  and  were 
become  ao  proud  and  enterpriaing,  that  they  wanted 
a  curb  to  check  their  impetooaity ;  and  none  waa  ao 
proper  aa  Sparta,  that  atate  bein^  the  only  one  that 
was  capable  of  being  a  counterpoiae  to  the  headatrong 
diapoaition  of  the  Atheniana.    Cimon  therefore  march- 
ed to  the  aid  of  the  LaoedBmoniana  with  4000  men. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the  powerful  influence 
which  a  man  of  fine  talenta  and  abilitiea  haa  in  a  atate^ 
when  a  great  fund  of  merit  ia  united  in  hia  peraon 
with  a  welUeatablished  reputation  for  probity,  diain- 
tereetedneas,  and  zeal  for  the  good  ot  hia  country. 
Cimon,  with  very  little  difficulty,  succeeds  in  inapirin^ 
the  Atheniana  with  noble  and  magnanimoua  aonlK 
menCe,  which  in  outward  appearance  interfered  with 
their  iA.tereata ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  auggeationa  of 
a  aecret  jealouay,  which  never  faila  to  show  itself  in 
the  moat  aenaible  manner  on  theae  occasions.  By  the 
ascendant  and  authority  which  hia  virtue  givea  him, 
he  raia^  them  above  the  grovdling  and  nnjuat  (thoufih 
too  common)  political  viewa,  that  prompt  the  people 
to  conaider  thecalamitiea  of  their  neighboura  aa  an  ad* 
vantage^  which  the  interest  of  their  own  country  per- 
mita  and  even  enjoins  them  to  lay  bold  pf.  The 
counaela  of  Cimon  were  perfectly  wiae  and  equitable : 
bnt  it  ia  aurprising  how  ne  could  prevail  ao  far  aa  to 
make  a  whole  people  approve  them,  aince  thia  ia  all 
ChaC  could  be  expected  uom  an  aaaembly  of  the  wiaeat 
and  gravest  aenators. 

Some  time  after,'  the  LacedsBmoniana  acain  im- 
plored the  aid  o£  the  Atheniana  againat  the  Meaaeni- 

*  These  were  so  denomimted  from  Helos,  a  city  of  La- 
eonia,  mined  hj  the  Spartans.  This  ci^  was  saki  to  have 
been  Ibmided  by  one  Heliui,  the  son  of  Perseus ;  and  had  a 
wotee  late  than  any  other  «  the  cities  in  Laoonia,  subdued 
hf  the  SpartaasL  Havin|  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed 
oa  th^BOB  bv  Afis^  the  thvd  kiac  of  the  Heradedsan  line, 
the  L*aeed»moDiaiis  fell  on  uiem  with  an  army,  took 
them  orisoBers ;  reduced  them  to  the  bwest  and  most 
nneerane  slavery ;  and,  to  complete  all,  made  a  law,  for- 
hiddinf^  their  masters  either  to  give  them  their  liberty,  or  to 
■ell  them  into  other  countries.     As  a  greater  mark  of  infa- 

S  still  all  the  other  slaves  belonging  to  the  state  were 
ed   from  them  Hdota,  in  the  suae  manner  as  the  word 
■laire,    is  ased  now  in  modem  Europe,  from  the  Slavi  or 
Slavosmns  upon  such  another  occanon. 
'Plut'nCiffl.    Thucyd.  II  p,  67,  (8. 
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ana  and  Haktk,  who  bad  aeisad  upon  Ithome.  Bnt 
theae  forcea  being  arrived  under  the  command  of  Ci- 
mon, the  Spartans  began  to  dread  their  intrepidity, 
their  power,  and  great  fame ;  and  affronted  them  so 
far;  aa  to  aend  them  back,  upon  auspidon  of  their 
harbouring  ill  deaigna,  and  of  intendmg  to  turn  their 
arma  againat  them. 

The  Athenians  being  returned  full  of  anger  and 
reaentment,  they  declared  themaelvea  from  that  very 
day,  enemiee  to  all  who  ahould  &vour  the  Lacedmmo- 
nian  intereat ;  for  which  reaaon  they  baniabed  Cimoo 
by  the  oetradam,  on  the  firat  opportunity  that  pr^ 
aented  itaelf  for  that  purpoae.  Thia  ia  ths  fint  Ume 
that  the  miaunderatanding  between  theae  two  nationa, 
which  afterwarda  increaaed  through  mutual  diaeon- 
tent,  dbplayed  itaelf  in  ao  atrong  a  manner.  It  waa 
n^vertheleas  suapended  for  some  yeara,  by  trucea  and 
triatiea,  which  prevented  ita  conaequencea ;  but  it  at 
laat  broke  out  in  the  moat  violent  manner  b  the  Pelo- 
ponneaian  war. 

Thoae  who  had  abut  themaelvea  up  in  Ithome,  al^ 
ter  malung  a  ten  yeara*  defence  in  it,  aurrendered  at 
last  to  theLacedsmoniana,  who  gate  them  their  livea 
upon  condition  that  the^jr  ahould  never  return  to  Pelo- 
ponneaua.  The  Atheniana,  to  eiaaperate  theLac^ 
damoniana,  received  them  with  their  wivea  and  chil- 
dren, and  aetlled  them  in  Naupactna,  of  which  thej 
had  joat  before  poaaeaaed  themaelvea.  The  inhabi- 
tants  of  Megara  at  the  aame  time  went  over  from  the 
Spartana  to  the  Atheniana.9  In  thia  manner  aeveral 
leaguea  were  concluded  on  both  aidea.  and  many  bat- 
tlee  were  Ibo^ht ;  the  moat  famoua  or  which  waa  that 
of  Tanagia  m  Bmotia,  which  Diodorua  equala  with 
thoae  of  Alarethon  and'Platnm,  and  in  which  My« 
ronidee  the  Athenian  defeated  the  Spartana,  who  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  Thebana. 

It  waa  on  this  occaaion  that  Ci- 
inoa,4  tfamkmg  himadf  diapenaed  A.  M.  3548. 
fiom  hia  proacription,  repaired  in  Ant  J.  C.  456. 
arma  with  aome  aoldiera  to  hia  tribe 
to  aerve  his  country,  and  to  fi|^t  in  the  Athenian  arw 
my  againat  the  LacedgmoMana ;  but  hb  enemiea 
cauaed  him  to  be  ordered  to  retire.  However,  before 
he  went  away,  he  eihorted  hn  companiona,  who  were 
no  leaa  auapected  than  hjmaelf  of  fovouring  the  Lac^ 
dssmoniana,  to  exert  themaelvea  to  the  utmoet,  and 
fight  irith  the  gveateat  coorajM,  to  prove  their  inno- 
cenoe ;  and  if  poaaible  to  eftoe  from  the  minda  of 
Hhm  cittzena  a  aoapicion  ao  injuriooa  to  them  alL 
Acoordingly,  thoae  breve  aoldinra,  who  were  100  in 
number,  fired  by  hia  worda,  requeeted  him  to  give 
them  his  whole  armour,  which  they  placed  in  the 
centre  of  their  Uttle  battalion,  in  order  to  have  him  in 
a  manner  preaent  before  their  eyea.  They  fought 
with  80  much  valour  and  fury,  that  thev  were  all  cut 
to  piecea,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Atheniana,  who 
deeply  repented  ueir  having  aecuaed  them  ao  un- 

I  omit  aeveral  eventa  of  little  importanca. 

SECTION  DC.-'^iiiov  n   KBoaLLBD.     bb  mta* 

BLI8BB8    rSACB    BBTWBBN    TUB    TWO  CITOa. 


OAmS  aBVBBAL  VICT0BIB8,  WHICH  BBDUCB  ABTA- 
ZBBXBa  TO  THB  KBCBBaiTT  Or  COHCLUDmO  A  TBBA- 
TT  RIOBLT  HOBOUBABLB  TO  THB  OEBBKa.  CIMON'a 
DBATH. 

Tbb  Athenian8,s  pereeiving  the  great  occaaion  they 
had  for  Cimon,  recalled  him  from  banishment,  in 
which  he  had  apent  ^^  years.  It  waa  Periclee  hfan- 
sdf  who  propoMd  and  drew  up  that  decree ;  ao  mo* 
derate  in  thoee  liroea,  aaya  Plotareh,  where  feuds  and 
animoaities,  and  ao  eaay  to  be  appeaeed  when  the 
public  welfare  required  it ;  and  ao  happily  did  ambi- 
tion, which  ia  one  of  the  atrongeat  and  moat  Kvely  pan* 
aiona,  vield  to  the  neceaaity  w  the  timea,  and  comply 
with  the  occaaiona  of  the  public 

•  Thocyd.  L  i.  p  08.  71.    Died.  U  zL  p.  5»-6fi. 
« PioL  m Cim.  p.489.  •Ibid.p.400. 
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BISTORT  OF  THE 


The  imtmiit  Cimon  nCnmed,!  lie 
A.  M.  S554.  stifled  the  sparki  of  war  which  were 
Ant  J.  C.  450.  goikng  to  break  oat  ^ong  the  Oreeki, 
reooiwiled  the  two  citiea»  and  prevail- 
ed with  them  to  condude  a  truce  for  five  years.  And 
to  prevent  the  Athenians,  who  were  grown  haoghty 
in  consequence  of  the  many  victories  they  had  ^ined, 
from  havmg  an  opportonity,  or  harbouring  a  desien,  to 
attack  their  neighbours  or  alliee,  he  thought  it  advisa^ 
ble  to  lead  them  at  a  great  distance  from  home  against 
Che  common  enemy ;  thus  endeavouring,  in  an  ho> 
nourable  way,  to  inure  the  citizens  to  war,  and  enrich 
them  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  he  put  to  sea 
with  a  fleet  of  200  sail.  He  sent  sixty  of  these  into 
Egypt  to  the  aid  of  Amyrteus,  and  himself  sailed  with 
the  rest  against  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Artabazus 
was  at  that  time  in  those  seas  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail; 
and  Megabyzos,  the  other  general  of  Artazerxee,  mm 
an  army  of  300,000  men,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  As 
soon  as  the  squadron  which  Cimon  had  sent  into 
Ej^pt  had  joined  his  fleet,  he  sailed  and  attacked  Ar- 
tabazus, and  took  100  of  his  ships.  He  sunk  many 
of  them,  and  ch&sed  the  rest  as  far  as  the  coast  of 
Phmnicia.    And  as  if  this  victory  had  been  only  a 

Erehide  to  a  second,  he  made  a  descent  on  Cilicia  in 
is  return,  attacked  Megabyzus,  defeated  him,  and 
cut  to  pieces  a  prodigious  number  of  his  troops.  He 
aflerwaids  returned  to  Cyprus  with  this  double  tri- 
umph, and  laid  siege  to  Citiom,  a  strone  city  of  very 
great  importance.  His  design,  after  he  had  complet- 
ed the  conquest  of  that  island,  was  to  sail  for  Egypt, 
and  again  embroil  the  aflairs  of  the  barbarians ;  for 
he  had  very  extensive  views,  and  meditated  no  less  a 
|>roject  than  that  of  entirely  subverting  the  mighty 
empire  of  Persia.  The  rumours  which  prevailed,  that 
Themistocles  was  to  command  against  him,  added 
fresh  ire  to  his  courage ;  and,  almost  assured  of  suc- 
cess, he  was  infinitdy  pleased  with  the  occasion  of 
trying  his  strength  agamst  that  general.  But  we  have 
already  seen  that  Themistocles  laid  violent  hands  on 
himself  about  this  time. 

Artaxerxes,*  tired  with  a  war  in  which  he  had  sus- 
tained such  great  losses,  resolved,  with  the  advice  of 
his  council,  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Accordingly  he  sent 
orders  to  his  generals  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  upon  the  most  advantageous  conditions 
they  could.  Megabyzus  and  Artabazus  sent  arobassa- 
dora  to  Athens  to  propose  an  accommodation.  Pleni- 
potentiaries were  chosen  on  both  sides,  and  Callas  was 
at  the  hcttd  of  those  of  Athens.  The  conditions  of 
the  treaty  were  as  follows :  1.  That  all  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  with  such 
laws  and  forms  of  sovernmeot  as  they  should  think 
fit  to  choose.  S.  That  no  Persian  ship  of  war  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  seas  between  the  Cyaoean 
and  Chelidonian  islands,  that  is,  from  the  Euxme  sea 
to  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia.  3.  That  no  Persian  ge- 
neral should  advance  any  troops  within  three  days' 
march  of  those  seas.  4.  That  the  Athenians  should 
not  invade  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  kin'cr  of 
Persia.  These  articles  being  ratified  by  both  parties, 
peace  was  prodaimed. 

Thus  ended  this  war,  which,  from 
A.M.  3555.    the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Atheni- 
AntJ.G.  449.    ans,had  lasted  fidy-one  years  com- 
plete, and  in  which  infinite  numbers 
of  Persians  as  well  as  Greeks  had  perished. 

Whilflt  this  treaty  was  negotiating,3  Cimon  died, 
either  of  sickness,  or  of  a  wound  he  had  jreceived  at 
the  siege  ofCitium.  When  he  was  near  his  end,  he 
commanded  his  officers  to  sail  with  the  fleet  immedi- 
ately for  Athens,  and  to  conceal  his  death  with  the 
utmost  care.  Accordingly  it  was  executed  with  so 
much  secrecy,  that  neither  the  enemies  nor  the  allies 
once  suspected  it ;  and  they  returned  safe  to  Athens, 
still  under  the  conduct  and  auspicea  of  Cimon,  though 
he  had  been  dead  above  thirty  days. 


*  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  490 
'  Dwd.  p.  74^  75. 


Died.  l.xil  p.  73,74. 

«  Plut.  in  CiOL  p.  491. 


CioBon  was  tmiveiMlly  regretted  ;4  whidi  is  no 
wonder,  since  he  was  possessed  of  alt  those  qualitiea 
that  dipiify  the  soul ;  a  most  tender  son,  a  faithful 
friend  ;  a  citizen  zealous  for  the  good  of  his  country ; 
asreat  politician, » an  accomplimed  genenl ;  modest 
wheif  raised  to  the  highest  employments  and  roost  dis- 
tinguished honours ;  libersl  and  beneficent  almost  to 
profusion ;  sknple,  and  averse  to  ostentation  of  every 
Kind,  even  in  the  midst  of  riches  and  abundance ;  in 
fine,  so  great  a  lover  of  the  poor  citizens,  as  to  share 
his  whole  estate  with  them,  without  being  ashamed 
of  such  companions  of  his  fortune.  History  men- 
tions no  statues  or  monuments  erected  to  his  memoryi 
nor  any  magnificent  obsequies  celebrated  alter  his 
death ;  but  the  greatest  honour  that  could  be  paid 
him  was  the  sighs  and  tears  of  tbe  people ;  these 
were  permanent  and  lasting  statues,^  which  are  not 
obnoxious  to  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  or  the  in- 
juries of  time,  and  endear  the  memory  of  the  good 
and  virtuous  to  the  remotest  ages.  For  the  most 
splendid  mausoleums,  the  works  of  brass  and  marble, 
that  are  raised  in  honour  of  wicked  great  men,  are 
despised  by  posterity,  as  sepulchres  which  enclose 
nothing  but  vile  dust  and  putrefaction. 

What  followed  proved  more  strongly  the  loss  which 
Greece  had  sustained  by  his  death ;  for  Cimon  was 
the  last  of  all  the  Grecian  generals  who  did  any  thing 
considerable  or  glorious  against  the  barbarians.  Ex- 
cited by  the  orators,  who  gsined  the  strongest  ascen- 
dant over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  division  in  their  public  assemblies,  they  turn- 
ed their  animosity  against  each  other,  and  at  last  pro- 
ceeded to  open  war,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which 
no  one  endeavoured  to  prevent ;  a  circumstance  that 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  of 
the  utmost  prejudice  to  the  aflSurs  of  Greece. 

SECTION  X. — THUCTDIDBS  18  OPPOSED  TO  PVai- 
CLES.  THE  BMVT  RAISED  AGAINST  THE  LATTEE. 
HE  CLEARS  HIMSELF,  AND  SUCCEEDS  IN  PROCURING 
THE    BANISHMENT  OF  THUGTDIDES. 

The  nobles  of  Athens  seeing  Pericles  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  of  power,>  and  fkr  above  all  the  rest  of 
the  citizens,  resolved  to  oppose  to  him  a  man  who,  in 
some  measure,  might  make  head  against  him,  and 
prevent  his  authority  from  growing  up  to  monarchy. 
Accordinglv  they  opposed  to  him  TnncycKdes.  Ci- 
mon's  brother-in-law,  a  man  who  had  displayed  his 
wisdom  on  numberiess  occasions.  He  did  not  indeed 
possess  the  military  talents  of  Pericles ;  but  then  be 
nad  as  great  influence  over  the  people ;  shaping  their 
opinions,  and  directins  their  assemblies  as  he  pleased  : 
and  as  he  never  stirred  out  of  the  city,  but  contintially 
combated  Pericles  in  all  his  designs,  he  soon  restored 
things  to  an  equilibrium.  On  the  other  side,  Pericles 
was  solicitous  of  pleasing  the  people  on  all  oocasionB, 
and  slackened  the  rein  more  than  ever ;  entertain- 
ing them  as  often  as  possible  with  shows,  festivals, 
games,  and  other  diversions. 

He  found  means  to  maintaint  during  eight  months 
in  the  year,  a  ffreat  number  of  poor  citizens,  by  pat- 
ting them  on  ooard  a  fleet  consisting  of  threescore 
ships,  which  he  fitted  out  every  year ;  and  thereby  did 
his  country  an  important  service,  by  training  upa  great 
number  of  excellent  seamen  for  its  defence.    He  also 
plemted  several  colonies  in  Cbersoncsus,  in  Naxoa,  in 
Andros,  and  among  the  Bisalte  in  Thrace.    He  sent 
a  very  numerous  one  to  Italy,  of  which  we  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  speak,  and  which  built  Thtirium. 
Pericles  had  various  views  in  settling  those  colonies, 
besides  the  particular  design  he  might  have  of  gpiining 
the  afiections  of  the  people  by  that  means.    His  chief 
motives  were  to  clear  the  city  of  a  great  number  of 
idle  persons  who  were  ever  ready  to  disturb  the  go- 

^  Sic  se  gerendo,  minimi  est  mirandum,  si  et  vita  ejus 
fuit  secura,  et  mors  acerba.     Cor.  Nep.  in  Cim.  c.  iv. 

*  Hsi  pulcherrime  efligies  et  mansurs.  Nam,  quae  i 
stnnintur,  si  judicium  posterorum  in  odium  vertit,  pro 
pulchris  spemuntur.    TaaL  AnnaL  lib,  iv.  c  36L 
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Terament ;  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  lowest  class  of 
people,  who  before  were  unable  to  maintain  them- 
sdres ;  in  fine,  to  awe  the  allies,  by  settling  native 
Athenians  among  them,  as  so  many  garrisons,  which 
might  prevent  their  engaging  in  any  measures  contra- 
ly  to  the  interest  of  that  people.  The  Romans  acted 
in  the^same  manner ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  so  wise 
a  policy  was  one  of  the  most  enectoal  methods  used 
by  them  to  secure  the  tian<^uillity  of  the  state. 

But  the  circumstance  which  md  Pericles  the  great- 
est hfliour  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  was  his  adorn- 
ing m  city  with  magnificent  edifices  and  other  works, 
w&ch  raised  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  all 
foreigners,  and  gave  them  a  ^rand  idea  of  the  power 
of  the  Athenians.    It  is  surpnsing  that  in  so  snort  a 
spac«  so  many  works  of  architecture,  sculpture,  en* 
graving,  and  paintin^,  should  be  performed,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  earned  to  the  highest  perfection :  for 
it  is   generally  found,  that  edifices,  raised  in  haste, 
boasC  neither  a  solid  and  durable  jrace,  nor  the  re^' 
Jar  accuracy  of  perfect  beauty.    Commonly,  nothing 
but  length  ef  time  joined  to  assiduous  labour,  can 
sive  them  such  strength  as  may  preserve,  and  make 
uiem  triumph  over  ages ;  and  this  raises  our  wonder 
still  more  in  regard  to  the  works  of  Pericles,  which 
were  finished  with  so  much  mpidity,  and  have  never- 
theless subsisted  through  so  great  a  length  of  time. 
For  each  of  those  works,  the  very  instant  it  was  finish- 
ed, had  the  beauty  of  an  antique ;  and  at  this  very  day, 
says   Plutarch,  above  500  years  after,  they  retain  a 
fre«bnesa  and  youth  as  if  just  come  out  of  the  artist's 
hanas ;  aft-  happily  do  they  preserve  the  graces  and 
charms  df  novelty,  which  will  not  suffer  time  to  di- 
minish their  lustre ;  as  if  an  ever-blooming  spirit,  and 
a  soul  exempt  from  age,  were  diffused  into  every  part 
of  those  works. 

Bat  that  circumstance,  which  excited  the  admira- 
tioa  of  the  whole  world,  raised  the  jealousy  of  the 
people  against  Pericles^  His  enemies  were  for  ever 
crying  aloud  in  the  assemblies,  that  it  was  dishonour- 
able te  the  Athenians,  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  bank  of  all  Greece,  whicn  he  had,  sent  for  from 
Delos,  where  it  had  been  deposited ;  that  the  allies 
must  necessarily  consider  sucn  an  attempt  as  a  mani- 
feat,  tyranny,  when  they  found  that  the  sums  which 
had  been  extorted  from  them  upon  pretence  of  their 
betn^  employed  in  the  war,  were  laid  out  by  the  Athe- 
niana  in  Riding  and  embellishing  their  city,  in  mak- 
ing magnificent  statues,  and  raising  temples  that  cost 
millions.  They  did  not  exaggerate  on  these  occa- 
eiona  ;  for  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  the  Parthe- 
non, had  alone  cost  3,000,000  livres.i 

Pericles,  on  the  contrary,  remonstrated  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that  they  were  not  obliged  to  ^ve  the  allies  an 
account  of  the  moneys  they  had  received  Mai  them  ; 
that  it  was  enough  they  defended  them  from,  and  re* 
puiaed,  the  barbarians,  whilst  the  allies  furnished  nei- 
ther soldiers,  horses,  nor  ships ;  and  were  excused  for 
somis  sums  of  money,  which,  from  the  instant  they 
were  paid  in,  were  no  longer  the  property  of  the  do- 
nors, out  of  those  who  received  tnem,  provided  they 
performed  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  and  in  conside- 
ration of  which  they  were  received.  He  added,  that 
as  the  Athenians  were  sufficiently  provided  with  all 
things  necessary  for  war,  it  was  but  just  that  they 
should  employ  the  rest  of  their  riches  ui  edifices  and 
other  works,  which,  when  finished,  would  give  immor- 
tal ^iory  to  the  city ;  and  which,  during  the  whole 
time  they  were  carrying  on,  diffused  a  general  plenty, 
and  gave  bread  to  an  infinite  number  of  citizens  ;  that 
they  themselves  had  all  kinds  of  materials,  as  timber, 
stone,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  cypress  wood ; 
and  all  sorts  of  artificers  capable  of  working  them,  as 
carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  stone-cutters,  dyers,  gold- 
smitba,  artificers  in  ebony,  painters,  embroiderers,  and 
ttimeri ;  men  fit  to  convey  these  materials  by  sea,  as 
meichants,  sailors,  and  experienced  pilots ;  others,  for 
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land  carriage,  as  cartwrights,  waggoners,  carters,  rop»- 
makers,  stone-hewers,  paviors,  and  minors.  That  it 
was  for  the  advantage  of  the  state  to,  employ  these 
difierent  artificers  and  workmen,  who,  as  so  many 
separate  bodies,  formed,  when  united,  a  kind  of  peace- 
able and  domestic  army,  whose  diflbrent  functions  and 
employments  diffused  gain  and  increase  throughout 
all  sexes  and  ages :  lastly,  that  whilst  men  of  robust 
bodies,  and  of  an  age  fit  to  bear  arms,  whether  soldiers 
or  mariners,  and  those  who  were  in  the  different  garri- 
sons, were  supported  with  the  public  moneys ;  it  was 
but  just,  that  the  rest  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
city,  should  also  hex  maintained  in  their  way ;  and 
that,  as  all  were  members  of  the  same  republic,  they 
all  ought  to  reap  the  same  advantages,  by  doing  it 
services,  which,  though  of  a  different  kind,  did  bow- 
aoBT  all  contribute  either  to  its  security  or  ornament.^ 
A)ne  day,  as  the  debates  were  growing  warm,  Peri- 
cles offered  to  defray  all  the  expense  of  these  build- 
ings, provided  it  should  be  declared  in  the  public  in- 
scriptions, that  he  alone  had  been  at  the  cbari^  of 
them.  At  these  words,  the  people,  either  admiring 
his  magnanimity,  or  fired  with  emulation  and  deter- 
mined not  to  let  him  engross  that  glory,  cried  with 
one  voice,  that  he  might  take  out  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry all  the  sums  necessary  for  his  purpose. 

Phidias  the  celebrated  sculptor  presided  over  all 
these  works  as  dictator-general.  It  was  he  in  parti- 
cular who  formed  the  statue  of  Pallas,  which  was  so 
highly  valued  by  all  the  judges  of  antiquity.  It  was 
made  of  gpld  and  ivory ,3  and  was  twenty-six  cubits, 
or  thirty- nine  feet,  in  height  There  arose  an  incredi^ 
ble  ardour  and  emulation  among  the  several  artificers, 
who  all  strove  to  excel  each  other,  and  immortalize 
their  names  by  master- pieces  of  art 

The  Odeon,  or  music-theatre,  which  had  a  great 
number  of  rows  of  seats  and  columns  witiiin  it,  and 
whose  roof  grew  narrower  by  degrees,  and  terminated 
in  a  point,  was  built,  as  history  informs  us,  afler  the 
model  of  King  Xerxes's  tent,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Pericles.  It  was  at  that  time  he  proposed, 
with  great  warmth,  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordain- 
ed, that  musical  games  should  be  celebrated  on  the 
festival  called  Panatheniea ;  and  having  been  chosen 
the  judge  and  distributor  of  the  prizes,  he  regulated 
the  manner  in  which  musicians  should  play  on  the 
flute  and  the  lyre,  as  well  as  sin  v.  From  that  time,  the 
musical  games  were  always  exhibited  in  tlus  ^eatre. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  more  the  beau- 
ty and  splendour  of  these  works  were  admired,  the 
greater  envy  and  clamour  were  raised  against  Peri- 
cles. The  orators  of  the  opposite  faction  were  eter- 
nally exclaiming  against  him  :  accusing  htm  of  squan- 
dering the  public  moneys,  ana  laying  out  very  unsea- 
sonably the  revenues  oi  the  state  in  edifices,  whose 
magnificence  was  of  no  use.  At  last,  the  rupture 
between  him  and '  Thocydides  rose  to  such  a  height 
that  one  or  other  of  them  must  necessarily  be  banisned 
by  the  ostracism.  He  got  the  better  of  Thucvdides ; 
prevailed  to  have  him  banished  ^  crushed  oy  that 
means  the  faction  which  opposed  him,  and  obtained  a 
despotic  authority  over  the  city  and  government  of 
Athens.  He  now  disposed  at  pleasure  of  the  public 
moneys,  troops,  and  ships.  The  islands  and  sea 
were  subject  to  him  ;  and  tie  reigned  singly  and  alone 
in  that  wide  domain,  which  extended  not  only  over  the 
Greeks,  but  the  barbarians  also,  and  which  was  ce- 
mented and  stren^hened  by  the  obedience  and  fideli- 
ty of  the  conquered  nations,  by  the  friendship  of  kings, 
and  treaties  concluded  with  various  princes. 

Historians  highly  extol  the  magnificent  edifices  and 
other  works  with  which  Pericles  adorned  Athens,  and 
I  have  related  faithfully  their  testimony ;  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  complaints  and  murmurs  raised 
against  him  were  so  very  ill  grounded.    Was  it,  in- 


*  Non  Minervie  Athenis  facte  ampUtudine  utemur,  cdm 
ea  sit  cubitonuB  zxvi,    Ebore  haeo  et  auro  ooostal.    Plm 
U  xxxvi.  c  6. 
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deed,  jntt  in  him  to  expend,  in  soperflaoQS  Imildinge 
^fid  Yun  discoratione,  the  immense  earns  intended  as 
a  fund  for  cairying  on  the  war?i  and  uronld  it  not 
have  been  hetter  to  have  eaaed  tne  alUee  of  part 
of  the  contributions,  which  in  Pericles's  administra- 
tion, were  raised  to  a  third  part  more  than  before  7 
Ciceros  conaiderB  onlj  such  edifices  and  o|her  works 
worthy  of  admiration,  as  are  of  use  to  the  public,  as 
aiqueducts,  cicj  walls,  citadels,  arsenals,  sea-ports ; 
and  among  these  we  must  rank  the  work  made  by 
Policies  to  join  Athens  to  the  port  of  Finseus.  But 
Cicero  obsenres,  at  the  same  time,  that  Pericles  was 
bbumed  for  squandering  away  the  public  tressure, 
merely  to  embellish  the  city  with  superfluous  orna- 
ments. Plato,>  who  formed  a  judgment  of  things, 
not  from  their  outward  splendour,  but  from  truth,  ^ 
aerves,  (after  his  master  Socrates,)  that  Pericles,  v^k 
aQ  his  grand  edifices  and  other  works,  had  not  nP 
proved  the  mind  of  one  of  the  citisens  in  virtue,  but 
rather  corrupted  the  purity  and  simpUci^  of  their 
ancient  manners. 

SECTION  XL— PBR1CLB8  CHANOES  BIS  CONDUCT 
TOWARDS  THB  P£OPLB.  HIS  PaODIOIOUS  AUTHOBJ- 
^T.      HIS  DiSINTBBBSTBDNBSS. 

Wbbn  Pericles  saw  himself  thus  invested  with  the 
whole  authority,^  he  befinm  to  change  his  behaviour. 
He  now  was  not  so  mim  and  afllable  as  before,  nor 
did  be  submit  or  abandon  himself  any  longer  to  the 
whims  and  caprice  of  the  people,  as  to  so  many 
winds ;  but  drawing  in,  says  Plutarch,  the  reins  oif 
tiua  too  loose,  popular  government,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  screw  up  the  strings  of  an  instrument  when 
too'slack,  he  changed  it  into  an  aristocracy,  or  rather 
a  kind  of  monarchy,  without  departing  however  from 
the  public  good.  Choosing  always  what  was  most 
expedient,  and  becoming  irreproachable  in  all  things, 
he  gained  so  mighty  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  ne  turned  and  directed  them  at  plea- 
Bnre.  Sometimes,  by  his  bare  advice,  and  by  persua- 
Bivemethodsy  he  would  win  them  over  gently  to  his 
will,  and  gam  their  assent  spontaneously ;  at  other 
time%  when  he  ibund  them  obstinate,  he  would  in  a 
BMimer  drag  them  forward  against  thetf  will,  to  thoee 
Measures  which  were  most  expedient ;  imitating  in 
this  respect  a  skilful  physician,  who,  in  a  tedious  and 
Btobbom  diseaffe^  knows  at  what  time  it  is  proper  for 
him  to  indulge  his  patient  in  innocent  thingi  that  are 
pleasing  to  nim ;  at  what  time  afterwards  he  must 
administer  medicines  of  a  strong  and  violent  nature, 
which  indeed  put  him  to  pain,  but  are  alone  capable 
of  restoring  his  health. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  utmoet  skill  and 
•Bbilitiee  were  required  to  manage  and  govern  a  popu- 
lace haughty  from  their  power  and  exceedingly  capri- 
•cioos;  and  in  this  respect  Pericles  succeeded  wonder- 
fully. He  used  to  employ,  according  to  the  different 
Bituation  of  things,  sometimes  hope  and  at  other  times 
fear,  aa  a  double  helm,  either  to  check  the  wild  trans- 
ports and  impetuosity  of  the  people,  or  to  raise  their 
Spirits  when  deiectea  and  desponding.  By  this  con- 
uot  he  showed  that  eloquence,  as  Flato  observes,  is 
onlv  the  art  of  direotinc  the  minds  of  people  at  will ; 
nncf  that  the  chief  excellency  of  this  art  consists  in 
moving,  seasonably,  the  various  passions,  whether 
jgentle  or  violent ;  which  being  to  the  soul%Fhat  strings 
Bre  to  a^  musical  instrument,  need  only  to  be  touched 
1>y  an  ingenious  and  skilful  hand  to  produce  their 
«&ect 

It  must  nevertheless  be  confessed,  that  the  circum- 
-Btance  which  mve  Pericles  this  great  authority,  was, 
•not  only  the  rorce  of  hb  eloquence ;  but,  as  Thucy- 
^didee  obeerves,  the  reputation  of  lus  life,  and  great 
<|»Obity. 

Plutarch  points  out  in  Periclee  one  quality  which 

*  Thay  anooDted  to  upwards  of  10^000,000  FrBneh  mo- 
mey.  "  Lib.  ii.  Offic.  n.  60. 

*  InGorg._p  6IS.    In  Alcih.  c  i.  p.119. 


b  vBty  ementtal  to  itateemen  ;i  a  qoBlitywell  adapted 
to  win  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  public,  and 
which  supposes  a  great  su)>eriority  of  mind  ;  and  that 
is,  for  a  man  to  be  full}[  persuaded  that  he  wants  the 
counsels  of  others,  and  is  not  able  to  manage  and  di- 
rect all  things  alone ;  to  associate  with  biniself  in  hb 
labours  perBons  of  merit,  to  employ  each  of  these 
according  to  his  talents ;  and  to  leave  to  them  the 
management  of  small  matters,  which  only  consume 
time,  and  deprive  him  of  that  liberty  of  mind,  which 
b  so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  unportant  ^un, 
Sudi  a  conduct,  says  Plutarch,  is  productive  Vtwo 
great  advanUges.  First,  it  extinguishes,  or  at  least 
oeadens,  the  force  of  envy  and  jeuousy,  by  dividing, 
in  some  measure,  a  power,  which  b  grating  and  ofien- 
siveto  our  self-love  >  when  we  see  it  united  in  one 
single  person,  as  if  all  merit  centred  in  him  alone. 
Secondly,  it  forwards  and  facilitates  the  execution  of 
affiurs,  and  makes  their  success  more  certain.  Plu- 
tarch, the  better  to  explain  his  thought,  employs  a 
very  natural  and  beautiful  comparison.  The  hand, 
says  he,  from  its  being  divided  into  five  fingers,  b  so 
far  from  being  weaker,  that  it  b  the  stronger,  the 
more  active,  and  better  adapted  to  motion,  on  that 
very  account  It  b  the  same  with  a  stetesman,  who 
has  the  skill  to  divide  hb  cares  and  functions  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  who  by  that  means  makes  hb 
antoority  more  active,  more  extensive  and  decisive : 
whereas,  the  indiscreet  ea^mess  of  a  narrow-minded 
man,  who  takes  umbrage  at,  and  wishes  to  engross 
every  thing,  serves  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  set  his 
weakness  and  incapacity  in  a  stronger  ligjbt,  aili  to 
disconcert  hb  affairs,  but  Pericles,  says  I'lutarch, 
did  not  act  in  thb  manner.  Like  a  skilful  pilot,  who, 
though  he  stand  almost  motionless  himselr,  however 
puts  every  thing  in  motion,  and  will  sometimes  seat 
subaltern  officen  at  the  helm ;  so  Pericles  was  the 
soul  of  the  government ;  and,  seeming  to  do  nothing 
of  himself,  he  actuated  and  governed  all  things ;  em- 
ploying the  eloquience  of  one  man,  the  credit  and 
interest  of  another,  the  prudence  of  a  thirds  and  the 
bravery  and  courage  of  a  fourth. 

To  what  has  bmn  here  related,^  we  may  add  ano* 
ther  quality,  which  b  no  less  rare  and  valuable,  I 
mean,  a  noble  and  disinterested  souL  Periclee  was 
so  averse  to  the  receivinjg  of  giftSj  had  such  an  utter 
contempt  for  riches,  ana  was  so  tar  above  ail  rap»* 
ciousness  and  avarice,  •  that  though  he  had  mieed 
Athens  to  the  richest  and  most  flonrishing  state : 
though  his  power  surpassed  that  of  many  tyrants  and 
kings ;  though  he  had  long  dbposed  in  an  absolute 
manner  of  the  treasures  of  Ghreece,  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, add  a  single  drachma  to  the  estate  he  inherited 
fromhb  father.  Thb  was  the  source,  the  true  cause, 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  Pericles  in  the  repobtic ; 
the  just  and  deserved  fruit  of  his  integrity  and  perfect 
disinterestedness. 

It  was  not  only  for  a  few  short  momenta,  nor  doring 
the  firat  impressions  of  rbing  favour,  which  are  geae^ 
rall^  short-lived,  that  he  preserved  thb  authority.  He 
maintained  it  forty  yean,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  Cimon,  or  Tolmides,  of  Thucydides,  and 
many  others,  who  bad  all  declared  against  him  ;  and 
of  these  forty  yean  he  spent  /he  last  Sfteen  without  a 
riyal,  from  the  time  of  Thucydides*s  banishment,  and 
disposed  of  all  afl&in  with  absolute  power.  Never- 
theless, in  the  midst  of  this  supreme  authority,  which 
he  had  rendered  perpetual  and  unlimited  in  hb  own 
person,  his  soul  was  always  superior  to  the  charms 
and  allurementa  of  wealth,  thougn  he  never  neglected 
improving  hb  estate  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  For 
Pericles  did  not  act  like  those  rich  men,  who,  not- 
withstanding their  immense  revenues,  either  through 
negligence  or  want  of  economy,  or  pompous  and  ab- 
sora  expenses,  are  always  poor  in  the  midst  of  their 
riches ;  unable  and  unwillins  to  do  the  least  serriee  to 
their  virtuous  friends,  or  their  iaithful  and 
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■  f  and  at  hat  die  overwhalaMd  with  debts, 
letTiog  thar  name  and  memory  to  the  deteetatkm  of 
tbflir  wifoitaaate  creditors,  of  whoee  ruin  thoT  haye 
been  the  cause.  I  shall  not  expatiate  on  another  ex- 
treme, to  wUchi  this  negligence  and  want  of  economy 
generally  lead,  I  mean  rsfMne,  a  love  of  gifts,  and 
exactions ;  for  here,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of 
the  public  moneys,  the  maxim  of  Tacitus  holds  good,i 
tu.  that  when  a  man  has  sqnandered  away  his  estate, 
be  then  makes  it  his  whole  study  to  retrioYe  the  loss 
of  it  by  all  sorts  of  methods^  not  excepting  the  most 
criminal. 

Pericles  knew  much  better  the  use  which  a  states- 
man ought  to  make  of  riches.    He  was  sensible  that 
he  ought  to  expend  them  in  the  senrice  of  the  public, 
in  procuring  olable  men  to  assist  him  in  the  adminis- 
tration ;  in  relieving  good  officers,  who  too  often  are 
destitute  of  the  favours  of  fortune ;  in  rewardins  and 
encouraging  merit  of  every  kind,  and  a  thousandsuch 
things ;  to  which  donbtlees,  either  on  account  of  the 
exquisite  joy  they  give  or  the  solid  glory  that  results 
iirom  them,  no  one  will  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  com- 
pare the  expenses  lavished  awa^  m  entertainments, 
auipages,  or  gamins,     fn  this  view,  Pericles  manag- 
kis  own  estate  wim  the  utmoet  econorov ;  having 
himself  (au^t  one  of  his  old  servants  to  take  care  of 
his  domestic  concerns ;  and  he  always  had  the  account 
brought  him,  at  stated  times,  of  all  sums  that  had  been 
received  as  well  as  expended ;  confinins  himself  and  his 
Ikmilj  to  adecentsuMDStence  (from  wmch  he  banished 
severely  all  superfluities  of  a  vain  and  ostentatious 
kiiii»)  suitable  to  his  estate  and  condition.    This  way 
of  life,  indeed,  did  by  no  means  please  his  children 
whea  they  were  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and  roucli 
less  his  wife.    The^  thought  Pericles  did  not  live  at  a 
sufficient  expense  for  persons  of  their  rank ;  and  mur- 
mured at  that  low  and  sordid  economy,  as  they  called 
it,  which  carried  no  air  of  the  plenty  which  generallv 
reigns  in  houses  where  riches  and  authority  are  united. 
However,  Pericles  paid  little  regard  to  these  com- 
plaints, and  directed  his  conduct  b^  far  superior  views. 

I  believe  we  may  apply,  on  this  occasion,  a  very 
just  remark  of  Plutarch,  in  his  parallel  of  Aristides 
nnd  Cato.  After  saying,  that  political  virtue,  or  the 
nit  of  governing  cities  and  kingdoms,  is  the  greatest 
nod  moot  perfect  that  man  can  acquire,  he  adds,  that 
economy  is  not  one  of  the  least  considerable  brandies 
of  this  virtue.  And  indeed,  as  riches  are  one  of  the 
means  which  may  most  contribute  to  the  security  or 
ruin  of  a  state ;  the  art  that  teaches  to  dispose  and 
make  a  good  use  of  them,  and  which  is  called  econo- 
my, in  certainly  a  branch  of  politics ;  and  not  one  of 
the  least  considerable  branches  of  it,  since  great  wis- 
dom is  required,  in  order  to  the  oboervins  a  just  me- 
diant! on  these  occasions,  and  to  the  banishing  poverty 
and  too  great  opulence  from  a  counti^.  It  is  this  ait, 
which,  by  avoiaing  industriously  all  timing  and  need- 
less expenses,  prevents  a  magistrate  from  being  forced 
to  overburden  a  people  with  taxes ;  and  keeps  alwavs 
in  reserve,  in  the  public  cofTers,  money  sufficient  ror 
the  supporting  a  war  that  may  break  out,  or  for 
providing  against  any  unforeseen  emergency.  Now 
what  is  said  of  a  kingdom  or  a  city,  may  be  said  also 
of  individuals.  ^  For  a  city,  which  is  composed  of  an 
assemblage  of  houses,  and  which  forms  a  whole  of 
several  parts  united,  is  either  powerful  or  weak  in  the 
ngg^regate,  in  proportion  as  all  the  members  of  which 
it  consists  are  powerful  or  weak.  Pericles  certainly 
nc<|aitted  himself  well  with  regard  to  that  part  of  this 
ncienee  wUch  relates  to  the  government  of  a  &mily : 
hot  I  do  not  know  whether  the  same  may  be  said  of 
aduBinistration  of  the  public  revenuea 


SBCTION  XII.— JEALOUSY  AND  CONTESTS  ARISE 
BBTWEBN  THE  ATHENIANS  AND  LACBDJeMONIANS.  A 
TREATY  or  PEACE  IS  CONCLUDED  rOR  THIRTY  YEARS. 

SvcB  was  the  conduct  of  Pericles  with  respect  to  his 
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demattic  eoneenw  :•  and  hia  admmiatiation  of  pubbo 
afliura  is  no  lesa  worthy  of  admiration.  The  Lacedss- 
monians  beginning  to  grow  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Athenians,  and  to  take  umbrage  at  it ;  Periclee,  to 
inspire  his  citiaens  with  greater  oounge  and  magna* 
nimity,  published  a  decree,  importing,  that  notice 
should  be  sent  to  all  the  Greeks  Inhabiting  either 
Europe  or  Asia,  and  to  all  the  cnies  great  or  small,  to 
send  immediately  deputies  to  Athens,  to  debate  on  the 
means  of  rebuilding  the  temples  thst  had  been  burnt 
by  the  barbariana ;  and  of  performing  the  saciificea 
which  they  had  engaged  themselves  to  offer^ip,  for  the 
(Preservation  and  safety  of  Greece,  when  war  was  car* 
rying  on  aninst  them ;  as  also,  to  consider  thenecea* 
saiy  expements  for  establishing  such  an  order  and 
discipline  in  their  navy,  that  all  ahips  might  sail  in 
safety,  and  the  Greeks  live  in  peace  one  wiUi  another. 

Accordingly,  twenty  persons  were  chosen  foi  this 
embassy,  each  of  whom  was  upwaids  of  fifty  years  of 
age»  Five  of  theae  were  sent  to  the  lonians  and  Dori- 
ans of  Asia,  and  the  inhabitanta  of  the  islands  as  far  as 
Lesbos  and  Rbodea ;  hye  to  the  countriea  of  the  Hel 
leopont  and  Thrace,  as  far  as  Byiantium.  Five  were 
ordered  to  go  to  BoBotia,  to'PKoda,  and  Pelopomie* 
sua ;  and  from  thenee,  by  thecoontiy  of  tbeLoerians, 
to  proceed  to  the  several  cities  of  the  upper  oontioent 
as  far  as  Acamania  and  Ambraeia.  The  laat  five 
were  ordered  to  cross  Euboea.  and  go  to  the  people 
of  mount  (Eta,  and  those  oi  the  ffulf  of  Malea,  and  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Phthiotis,  of  Aehaia,  and  of  Thea- 
aaly ;  to  induce  the  several  natbns  to  come  to  the 
assembly  convened  at  Athens,  and  to  aasbt  at  the 
debates  which  should  be  there  carried  on  concerning 
peace  and  the  general  affairs  of  Greece.  I  jud^  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  this  detail,  as  it  shows  how  far 
the  power  of  the  Greeka  extended,  mnd  the  authority 
which  the  Athenians  enjoyed  amon'them. 

But  all  theee  solicitauons  were  in  vain :  as  the  cities 
did  not'send  their  deputies,  which,  acooraing  to  histo- 
rians, waa  owin|(  to  the  opposition  made  by  the  Lace- 
dsmonians,  a  eircnmstance  we  are  not  to  wonder  at. 
They  were  sensible  that  Peiieies*a  deaign  waa  to  have 
Athens  acknowledged  aa  miatfess  andsoverereign  of 
all  the  other  Grecian  cities ;  and  Laoedssmon  was  far 
from  allowing  it  that  honour.  A  secret  leaven  of  die* 
aension  had,  for  some  years,  begun  to  disturb  thetran 
quillit^  of  Greece ;  and  we  shall  nnd  by  the  sequel,  that 
tnis  discord  augniented  continually. 

Perielea  had  acquired  mat  fiaine  for  the  wiadom 
with  which  he  formed  and  conducted  hia  enterprisea. 
The  troops  lepoeed  the  highest  confidence  in  him,  and 
followed  him  with  full  assurance  of  success.  His 
chief  maxim  in  war  vraS|  never  to  venture  a  l>attle 
unless  he  were  almost  celiain  of  victory,  and  not  to 
lavish  the  blood  of  the  citizens.  He  used  to  say  fre- 
quently, that  were  it  m  its  power  they  should  be  im* 
mortal ;  that  treea  when  felled  shoot  to  life  again  in  a 
Uttle  time,  but  when  once  men  die  they  are  lost  for 
ever.  A  victory  that  was  only  the  eficct  of  fprtunate 
temerity,  appeared  to  him  little  worthy  of  praise, 
though  it  ofmn  was  much  admired. 

His  expedition  into  the  Thradan  Cheraooesna  did 
him  great  honour,  and  was  of  great  advantage  to  aU 
the  Greeks  of  that  country ;  for  he  not  only  strength- 
ened the  Grecian  citiea  of  that  peninsula^  by  the 
colooiea  of  the  Athenians  which  he  carried  thither,  but 
alad  shut  up  the  isthmus  with  a  atrong  wall,  with  (bits 
at  proper  diatancea  from  aea  to  aea ;  securing  by  that 
meana  the  whole  conntir  from  the  perpetual  incur- 
sions  of  the  Thraoiana,  wnowero  very  near  neighbouito 
t^it 

He  alao  sailed  with  100  ships  round  Peloponnesus^ 
spreading  the  terror  of  the  Athenian  arma  wherever  he 
camoj  the  success  of  which  waa  not  once  intemipCsd 
on  thia  occasion. 

He  advanced  as  far  aa  the  kingdom  of  Pontna  wttb 
a  large,  well-maoiied,  and  magnificent  fleet;   and 
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fiantad  the  Qrecian  citiM  «U  thev  Uioiifht  fit  Co  ask 
of  him.  At  the  same  time  be  displayed  to  the  barba- 
lian  natioofl  in  thai  neighboiufaood,  to  their  kin|raand 
princoB,  the  greatnefs  of  the  power  of  the  Athenians ; 
and  proved  to  them,  by  the  security  with  which  he 
aailea  to  all  parts,  that  they  possessed  the  empire  of 
the  seas  without  a  riTal. 

But  so  constant  and  shining;  a  fortone  besan  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians.^  Intoxicated  with 
the  idea  of  their  power  and  grandeur,  they  now  re- 
volved nothing  bat  the  boldest  and  most  lofty  projects. 
They  were  tor  ever  talking  of  new  attempts  upon 
Egypt;  of  attacking  the  maritime  provinces  of  the 
great  king ;  of  carrying  their  arms  into  Sicily  (a  fatal 
and  unhappy  design,  which  at  that  time  did  not  take 
efiect,  though  it  was  revived  soon  after,;)  and  of  ex- 
tending their  conquests  towards  Uetruria  on  one  side, 
and  Carthage  on  the  other.    Pericles  was  far  from 

giving  in  to  soch  idle  views,  or  supporting  them  with 
is  credit  and  approbation.  On  the'  contrary,  bis 
whole  study  was  to  damp  that  restless  ardour,  and 
check  an  ambition  which  no  longer  knew  either 
bounds  or  measure.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  the 
Athenians  ou^ht  to  employ  their  forces  for  the  future, 
only  in  secunng  and  preserving  their  present  acquisi- 
tions ;  and  he  thought  he  had  gained  a  great  point  in 
restraining  the  power  of  the  Lacedemonians,  the 
reducing  of  which  he  always  meditated ;  and  this  was 
particularly  seen  in  the  sacred  war. 

This  name  was  6iveo  to  the  war  which  was  raised 
on  account  of  DelphiJi  The  Lacedemonians  having 
entered  armed  into  the  country  where  that  temple  is 
situated,  had  dispossessed  the  people  of  Phocis  of  the 
superintendence  of  that  temple,  and  bestowed  it  on 
the  Delphians.  As  soon  as  they  had  left  it,  Peri- 
cles went  thithei^with  an  army  and  restored  the  Pho- 
cians.  w 

Euboea  having  rebelled  at  the  same  time,  Pericles 
was  obliged  to  march  thither  with  an  army.  He  was 
no  sooner  arrived  there,  than  news  was  brought  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Megara  had  taken  up  anns,  and 
that  the  Lacedemonians,  headed  by  Phstonaz  their 
king,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica.  This  obliged 
him  to  auit  Euboea,  and  to  go  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion to  oefend  his  country.  The  Lacedemonian  army 
being  retired,  he  returned  against  the  rebels,  and  again 
subjected  all  the  cities  of  Eubcea  to  the  Athenians. 

After  this  expedition,8  a  truce  of 

A.  M.  3558.  thirty  years  was  concluded  between 
Ant  J.  C.  446.    the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians. 

This  treaty  restored  tranouillity  for 
the  present ;  but  as  it  did  not  descend  to  the  root  of 
the  evil,  nor  cure  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  the  two 
nations,  this  calm  was  not  of  long  duration. 

SECTION  XIIIw— NEW  SUBJECTS  OF  CONTENTION 
BETWEEN  THE  TWO  NATIONS,  OCCASIONED  BT  THE 
ATHENIANS  LATINO  SIEGE  TO  SAMOS  ;  BT  THEIR 
SUCCOURING  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CORCTRA,  AND  BESIEG- 
ING POTIDJEA.      AN  OBEN  RUPTURE  ENSUES. 

The.  Athenian8,4  six  years  after, 
A.  M.  3564.  took  up  arms  against  Samos  in  fa- 
AnLj.C.440.  vour  of  Miletus.  These  two  cities 
were  contesting  for  that  of  Priene, 
to  which  each  claimed  a  right  It  is  pretended,  that 
Pericles  kindled  this  war  to  please  a  famous  courte- 
san, of  whom  he  was  very  fond ;  her  name  was  As- 
pasia,  a  native  of  Miletus.  After  several  events  and 
battles,  Pericles  besieged  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Samoa.  It  is  said,  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  used 
military  engines,  as  battering-rams  and  tortoises,  in- 
vented by  Aitemon  the  engineer,  who  was  lame,  and 
therefore  was  always  carriM  in  a  chair  to  the  batteries, 
whence  he  was  somamed  Periphoretus.    The  use  of 
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thoEe  nMchines  had  been  loog  knotm  in  the  East 
The  Samians,  after  sustaining  a  nine  months'  aiegs^ 
surrendered;  Pericles  razed  their  walls,  disposseswd 
them  of  their  ships,  and  demanded  immense  sums  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Part  of  these  sums 
they  paid  down ;  agreed  to  disburse  the  rest  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  gave  hostages  by  way  of  security  for 
the  payment 

After  the  reduction  of  Samos,  Pericles  being  re- 
turned to  Athens,  in  a  splendid  manner  celebrated  the 
obsequies  of  those  who  bad  lost  their  lives  in  this  war, 
and  pronounced  in  person  the  funeral  oration  over 
their  graves.  This  custom,  which  he  fimt  introduced, 
was  afterwards  regularly  observed.  The  senate  of 
the  Areopagus  always  appointed  the  orator  on  these 
occasions.  He  was  chosen,  ten  years  after,  for  the 
like  ceremony  in  the  be^nning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war. 

Pericles,'  who  foresaw  that  a 
rupture  would  soon  ensue  between  A.  M.  357S. 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  Ant  J.  C.  432. 
advised  the  former  to  send  aid  to 
the  people  of  Corcyra,  whom  the  Corinthians  had  in- 
vaded ;  and  to  win  over  to  their  interest  that  island, 
which  was  so  very  formidable  at  sea ;  foretelling  them, 
that  they  would  shortly  be  attacked  by  the  nations  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  occasion  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  people  of  Corcyra  and  (j^rinth,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  one  of  the  moat  con- 
siderable events  in  the  Grecian  history,  was  as  fol- 
lows. 

Epidamnum,<  *a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia  ani»nc  ■ 
the  Taulantii,  was  a  colon]^  of  Corcyreans,  foundea 
by  Phalius  of  Corinth.  This  city  having  become  in 
process  of  time  very  populous  and  powerful,  divisions 
arose  in  it,  and  the  common  people  expelled  the  most 
wealthy  inhabitants,  who  went  over  to  the  nei^bour- 
ing  nations,  and  infested  them  greatly  by  their  incur- 
sions. In  this  extremity  they  firet  had  recourse  to  the 
Corcvreans,  and  being  refused  by  them,  they  addressed 
the  Cforinthians,  who  took  them  under  their  protection, 
sent  succours  to  them,  and  settled  other  inhabitants  in 
their  city.  But  they  did  not  continue  long  unmolested 
there,  the  Corcjrreans  besieging  -it  with  a  large  fleet 
The  people  of  Corinth  hastens  to  its  aid,  but  having 
been  defeated  at  sea,  the  city  surrendered  that  very 
day,  upon  condition  that  the  foreigners  should  be 
slaves,  and  the  Corinthians  prisoners  till  farther  or^ 
ders.  The  Corcyreans  erected  a  trophy,  murdered  aU 
their  prisoners  except  the  Corinthians,  and  laid » waste 
the  whole  country. 

The  year  after  the  battle,  the  Corinthians  raised  a 
greater  army  than  the  former,  and  fitted  out  a  new 
fleet.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  finding  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  make  head  alone  against  such 
powerful  enemies,  sent  to  the  Athenians  to  desire  their 
alliance.  The  treatv  of  peace  concluded  between  the 
states  of  Greece,  left  such  Grecian  cities  as  had  not 
declared  themselves  on  either  side,  the  liberty  of  join- 
ing whom  they  pleased,  or  of  standing  neuter.  This 
the  Corcyreans  bad  hitherto  done,  judging  it  their  in- 
terest not  to  espouse  any  party ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  without  alliek  They 
now  sent  for  this  purpose  to  Athens ;  and  the  Co- 
rinthians hearing  of  it,  sent  deputies  thither  dso  on 
their  part  The  affair  was  debated  with  great  warmth 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  who  heard  the  reasons 
on  both  sides,  and  it  was  twice  discussed  in  the  assent 
bly.  The  Athenians  declared  the  first  time  in  favoar 
of  the  Corinthians;  but  afterwards  changing  their 
opinion  (doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  renionstran<- 
ces  of  Pericles,)  they  received  the  Corcyreans  hito 
their  alliance.  However,  they  did  not  ^  so  far  as  to 
conclude  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  them 
(for  they  could  not  declare  war  against  Corinth  witb- 


•  Thucyd.  Lip.  17—37.    Diod.  L  rii.  p.  90—03. 
in  Perid.  p.  167. 

*  This  city  was  afterwards  called 
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eat  bradcbg  at  the  tame  time  witli  all  Peloponneew,) 
but  ooljr  agreed  to  succour  each  other  motoally,  in 
cue  the^  should  be  attacked,  either  in  their  own  per- 
son or  in  that  of  their  allies.     Their  real  design  was, 
to  set  those  two  states,  which  were  very  powerful  by 
sea,  at  variance ;  and  after  each  should  have  exhaust* 
ed  the  other  by  a  tedious  war,  to  triumph  over  the 
weakest :  for  at  that  time  there  were  but  three  states 
m  Greece  who  possessed  powerful  fleets  ;  and  these 
were  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Gorcyra.     They  also  had 
s  destjgn  on  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  their  taking  the 
island  of  Corcyra  would  very  much  promote. 

On  this  plan  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Corcyreana,  and  accordingly  sent  them  ten  galleys, 
but  with  an  order  for-  them  not  to  engage  the  Corm- 
thianSy  unless  they  should  first  inva£  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  or  some  other  place  belonging  to  their  allies : 
this  precaution  was  used,  in  order  that  the  articles  ot 
the  truce  might  not  be  infringed. 

But  it  was  very  difficult  to  obey  these  orders.    A 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Uorcyreans  and  the 
Corinthians,  near  the  island  of  Syboia,  opposite  to 
Corcyra :  it  was  one  of  the  most  considerable,  with 
re^ia  to  the  number  of  ships,  that  was  ever  fought 
between  the  Greeks.     The  advantage  was  nearly 
egual  on  both  sides.     About  the  end  or  the  battle,  as 
night  was  drawing  on,  twenty  Athenian  galleys  came 
up.     The  Corcyreans,  with  this  reinforcement,  sailed 
next  day  by  day*break  towards  the  port  of  Sybota, 
whither  the  Corinthians  had  retired,  to  see  if  they 
would  venture  a  second  engagement     However,  the 
latter  contented  themselves  vinth  sailing  out  in  order 
of  battle,  without  fighting.    Both  parties  erected  a 
trophy  in  the  island  of  Sybota,  each  ascribing  the  vic- 
tory to  themselves. 

From  this  war  arose  another,'  which  occasioned  an 
open  rupture  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians, 
and  afterwards  the  war  of  Peloponnesus.    Potidiea,  a 
city   of  Macedonia,  was  a  colony  belongmg  to  the 
Corinthians,  who  sent  magistrates  thither  annualljr ; 
but  it  was  dependent  at  that  time  on  Athens,  and  paid 
tribute  to  it.     The  Athenians  fearing  this  city  would 
revolt,  and  prevail  with  the  rest  of  theThracian  allies 
to  Join  them,  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  demohsh 
their  walls  on  the  side  next  Pallene :  to  deliver  hosta- 
68  to  them  as  sureties  for  their  fidelity ;  and  to  send 
ack  the  magistrates  which  Corinth  had  given  them. 
Demands  of  so  unjust  a  nature  only  hastened  the  re- 
volt. The  Potidaans  declared  against  the  Athenians,s 
and  several  neighbouring  cities  followed  their  exam- 
ple. Both  Athens  and  Corinth  took  up  arms  and  sent 
forces  thither.    The  two  armies  enffa^d  near  Poti- 
daea,  and  that  of  the  Athenians  had  3ie  advantage. 
Alcibiades,  who  was  then  very  young,  and  Socrates 
hia  master,  signalized  themselves  on  this  occasion.   It 
is  something  very  singular,  to  see  a  philosopher  put 
on  his  coat  of  mail ;  as  well  as  to  consider  his  beoa- 
viour  and  conduct  in  a  battle.     There  was  not  a  sol- 
dier in  the  whole  army  who  so  resolutely  supported 
all  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  the  campaign  as  Socrates. 
Hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  were  enemies  he  had  long 
accustomed  himself  to  despise  and  subdue  with  ease. 
Thrace,  the  scene  of  this  expedition,  was  a  frozen  r&> 
gion.     Whilst  the  other  soldiers,  covered  with  thick 
clothes  and  warm  furs,  lay  close  in  their  tents,  and 
scarce  ever  dared  to  stir  out  of  them ;  Socrates  used 
to  come  into  the  open  air  clad  as  usual,  and  barefoot- 
ed.    His  gayety  and  wit  were  the  life  of  the  table ; 
and  induced  others  to  put  the  glass  round  cheerfully, 
though  be  himself  never  drank  wine  to  excess.  When 
the  armies  engaged  he  |)erformed  his  doty  wonderfully 
weR.       Alcibiades  having  been    thrown  down  and 
wounded,  Socrates  placed  himself  before  him,  defend* 
ed   him  valiantly,  and,  in  sight  of  the  whole  army, 
prevented  him  and  his  arms  from  being  taken  by  the 
enemy.    The  prize  of  valour  was  justly  due  to  So- 
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*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  S7— 48.    Died.  1.  xii.  p  93,  94 
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crates ;  but  as  the  genemls  seemed  aoclined  to  deons 
it  to  Aldbiades,  on  aoeount  of  his  illustrious  birth ; 
Socrates,  who  only  sought  ibr  opportunities  to  ioflsRie 
him  with  a  desire  .of  true  gloiv,  contributed  more  than 
any  other  person,  by  the  noble  eulogiuro  he  made  on 
his  courage,  to  cause  the  erown  and  complete  suit  of 
armour  (which  was  the  prize  of  valonr)  to  be  adjudg- 
ed to  Alcibiades. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  which  the  Corinthians, had 
sustained  in  the  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Potidea  did 
not  change  their  conduct  The  city  was  therefore 
besieged.  The  Corinthians,*  fearing  to  lose  a  place 
of  so  much  importance,  addressed  their  allies  in  the 
strongest  terms ;  who  all,  in  conjunction  with  them, 
sent  a  deputation  to  Lacedsemon,  to  complain  of  the 
Athenians,  as  having  infringed  the  articles  of  peace. 
The  LacedflBmonians  admitted  them  to  audience  in 
one  of  their  c»rdioary  Assemblies.  The  people  of  ^gi^ 
na,  though  very  much  disgusted  at  the  Athenians,  did 
not  send  a  deputation  publicly  thither,  for  fear  of 
giving  umbrage  to  a  republic  to  which  they  were  sub- 
ject, but  they  acted  in  secret  as  strenuously  as  the 
rest  The  people  of  Merara  complained  vehemently 
against  the  Atneniaosy  that  (contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  in  prejudice  to  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween the  Greeks )  they  had  prohibited  them  by  a 
public  decree  from  access  to  their  fairs  and  marketSy 
and  excluded  them  from  all  the  ports  dependent  on 
them.  By  that  decree,^  according  to  Plutarch,^  the 
Athenians  declared  an  eternal  and  irreconcileable  ha* 
tred  against  Megara;  and  ordidned  that  all  Mega- 
rians  should  be  put  to  death  that  set  foot  in  Athens  : 
and  that  all  the  Athenian  generals,  when  tbey  took 
the  usual  oath,  should  swear  expressly,  that  they 
would  send  a  body  of  soldiers  twice  a  year,  to  lay 
waste  the  territories  of  that  hostile  ciiy. 

The  chief  complaints  were  made  by  the  Corinthian 
ambassador,  who  spoke  with  the  utmost  force  and 
freedom.  He  represented  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
that  as  they  themselves  never  swerved  from  the 
most  inviolable  int^rity,  either  in  public  or  private 
transactions,  they  for  that  very  reason,  were  less 
inclined  to  suspect  the  probity  of  others ;  and  that 
their  own  moderation  prevented  their  discovering 
the  ambition  of  their  enemies:  that  instead  of  fly- 
ing, with  readiness  and  activity,  to  meet  dangers 
and  calamities,  they  never  attempted  to  remedy  them, 
till  they  were  quite  crushed  by  them :  that  by  their 
indolence  and  supinenessi  they  had  given  the  Athe- 
nians an  opportunity  of  attaining,  by  insensible  de- 
grees, their  present  height  of  grandeur  and  power : 
uat  it  was  quite  difierent  with  regard  to  the  Athe- 
nians :  "  that  this  active,  vigilant,  and  indefatigable 
people,  were  never  at  rest  themselves,  nor  would  suf* 
fer  anv  other  nation  to  be  so.  Employed,*'  says  he, 
"  wholly  in  their  projects,  and  tbey  form  none  but 
such  as  are  great  and  bold,  their  deliberations  are 
speedy,  and  their  execution  the  same.  One  enter- 
prise serves  only  as  a  step  to  a  second.  Whether 
they  are  successful  or  unfbrtunate,  they  turn  everjr 
thing  to  their  advantage ;  and  never  stop  in  their  ca- 
reer, nor  are  discoura^d.  But  you,  who  are  opposed 
by  sueh  formidable  enemies,  are  lulled  asleep  in  a 
fatal  tranquillity  ;  and  do  not  reflect  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  a  man  who  desires  to  live  at  ease  merely  to 
forbear  injuring  others,  he  must  also  hinder  any  one 
from  injuring  him ;  and  that  justice  consists,  not  only 

•  Thucyd.  L  i.  p.  4S-69.  **  Flat  in  PericL  p.  16a. 

*  Aoooraiiif  to  Plutarch,  some  persona  pretendod  thkl 
Pericles  had  caused  this  decree  to  be  enacted,  to  revense 
the  private  injury  done  to  Aspasia,  from  whoce  bouse  the 
people  of  Megara  had  carried  off  two  courtezans ;  and  be 
cites  some  verses  of  Aristophanes,  who,  in  a  comedy  en- 
titled the  Aehamanianaj  reproaches  Pericles  with  this  ac- 
tion. But  Thucydides,  a  contemporary  author,  who  was 
very  well  acquainted  wHh  all  the  transactions  cf  Athens,^ 
does  not  say  a  word  of  this  afikhr ;  and  he  m  much  more 
worthy  of  belief  than  a  poet  who  was  a  proftased  slaadsfer 
and  satirist. 
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m  forb6ttiiigtoooaimitevfloanelTes,lNi(iotTeii0ug 
Chat  done  to  as  by  oUiert.  Sball  1  be  lo  free  m  to 
mj  it?  Your  inMritv  it  of  too  aiitiqoe  acast  for 
the  pi«BeBt  aute  oraffain.  It  ia  neeeaaaiy  for  mea 
in  politics,  aa  wetl  aa  in  all  other  thinca,  to  coaform 
always  to  times  and  dreninatanees.  When  a  people 
are  at  peace  they  may  follow  their  ancient  raaziins ; 
but  when  they  are  involved  in  a  variety  of  difficultiea, 
they  must  try  new  ezpedienta,  and  set  eveiy  engine 
at  woik  to  eitricate  themselves.  It  is  by  these  arte 
that  the  Athenians  have  increased  their  power  so 
mach.  Had  you  imiuted  their  activity,  they  would 
not  have  dispossessed  us  of  Corcyra,  and  would  not 
now  be  laying  sie^  to  Pottdoa.  Follow,  at  least  on 
this  occasion,  their  example,  by  succouring  the  Poti- 
dsans  and  the  rest  of  your  allies,  aa  your  duty  obligee 
you ;  and  do  not  force  your  friends  and  neighbours,  by 
forsaking  them,  to  have  recourse,  tl^ough  despair,  to 
other  powers." 

The  Athenian  ambassador^  who  waa  come  to  Sparta 
upon  other  ^airs,  and  was  in  the  assembly,  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  let  this  speech  eo  unansweied. 
He  put  the  Lacedemonians  in  mind,  of  the  still  re- 
cent services  that  the  republic,  by  which  he  was  aent, 
had  done  to  all  Oreece,  which  (he  said)  merited  some 
regard;  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  envied, 
much  less  should  endeavours  be  used  to  lessen  iU 

Kwer:  that  the  Athenians  could  not  be  charged  with 
ving  usurped  an  empire  over  Greece ;  since  it  was 
merely  at  the  entreaty  of  their  allies,  and  in  some 
measure  with  the  consent  of  Sparta,  that  they  had 
been  forced  to  take  the  abandoned  helm :  that  those 
who  murmured,  did  it  without  grounds  \  and  only 
from  the  aversion  which  mankind  m  general  have  to 
dependence  and  Bubjection,  though  of  the  eentlest 
and  most  equitable  kind :  that  he  exhorted  uiero  to 
employ  a  sofHcient  time  in  deliberating,  before  they 
came  to  a  resolution ;  and  not  involve  Chemselves  and 
all  Greece  in  a  war,  which  would  neceasarily  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  fiOal  consequences:  that  gentle 
methods  might  be  found  for  termmating  the  difierencea 
of  the  alUea,  without  breaking  at  once  into  open  vio- 
lence. However,  that  the  Athenians,  in  case  of  an 
invasion,  were  able  to  oppose  foree  with  force  j  and 
would  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence,  after  having  m- 
voked,  against  Sparta,  the  deities  who  Uke  vengeance 
of  those  that  forswear  themselves,  and  violate  the 
faith  of  treaties.  ,  ,       -. 

The  ambassadors  being  withdrawn,  and  the  affiur 
debated,  the  majority  were  for  war.  But  before  the 
final  lesolution  was  passed,  ArchidamuS|  king  of 
Sparta,  setting  himselt  above  those  prejudices  which 
so  strongly  biassed  the  rest,  and  directing  his  views 
to  futurity,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  war  in  which  they  were 
going  to  embark  ;  showed  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  Athenians ;  exhorted  them  first  to  try  gentle  me- 
thods, which  they  themselves  had  seemed  to  approve ; 
but  to  make,  in  the  mean  time,  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations  for  carrying  on  so  important  an  enterprise,  and 
not  to  be  under  any  apprehensions,  that  their  modera- 
tion and  delays  would  be  branded  with  the  name  of 
cowardice,  since  their  past  actions  secured  them  from 
any  suspicion  of  that  kind. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  wise  expostulations, 
a  war  was  resolved.  The  people  caused  the  allies  to 
return  into  the  assemly,  and  declared  to  them,  that 
in  their  opinion  the  Athenians  were  the  aggressors  ; 
but  that  It  would  be  ex|>edient  first  to  assemble  all 
who  were  in  the  alliance,  in  order  that  peace  or  war 
might  be  agreed  upon  unanimously.  This  decree  of 
the  Lacedemonians  was  made  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  truce ;  and  was  not  owioe  so  much  to  the  com- 
plaint  of  the  allies,  as  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenian 
power,  which  bad  already  subjected  a  considerable 
part  of  Greece. 

Acoordingly  the  allies  were  convened  a  second 
time.1    They  all  gave  their  votes  in  their  several 

^  Thuoyd.  Lip.  77-S4. 9S. 


tunit,  from  the  greatest  eity  to  the  least,  and  war 
waa  reeolved  4>y  genond  consent.  However,  as  tbej 
had  not  yet  made  any  preparations,  it  was  judged  adk 
visable  to  begin  them  immediately;  and  whils  thia 
was  doing,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  observe  the  ne»  ' 
eessary  formalities,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Athens^ 
to  complain  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty. 

The  first  who  were  sent  thither,  revxvmg  an  old 
complaint,  required  of  the  Athenians  to  expel  from 
their  city  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  profaned 
the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  affior  of  Cylon.*  As 
Pericles  was  of  that  family  by  the  mother's  side,  the 
view  of  the  Lacedemonians,  in  making  this  demand, 
was,  either  to  procure  his  banishment  or  lessen  hia 
authority.  However,  it  was  not  complied  with.  The 
second  ambassadors  required,  that  this  siege  of  Poti- 
dflM  should  be  raised,  and  the  liberty  of  MfffOM,  re- 
stored j  and  above  all,  that*  the  decree  against  the 
Megarians  should  be  repealed  ;  declaring  Uiat  other- 
wise no  accommodation  could  take  place.  In  fine,  a 
third  embassy  came,  who  took  no  notice  of  any  of 
these  particuiars,  but  only  said,  that  the  Laoedsmo- 
nians  were  for  peace:  but  that  thia  could  never  be, 
except  the  Atbeniana  should  cease  to  infringe  the  li- 
berties of  Greece. 

SECTION  XIV.— TROUBLES  EXCITED  AGAINiT  PE- 
RICLES. HE  DETERMIVES  THE  ATHENIANS  TO  BH- 
OAGB  IN   WAR  AGAINST   THE  LACEDiBMONIANS. 

Pericles  opposed  all  these  demands  with  great  vi- 

four,B  and>especially  that  relating  to  the  Megeriansi 
[e  had  great  influence  at  Athens^  but  at  the  same 
time  had  many  enemies.  Not  danng  to  attack  him 
at  first  in  person,  they  cited  his  most  mtimate  friends, 
and  those  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  esteem,  as 
Phidias,  Aspasia,  and  Anaxagoras,  before  the  people ; 
and  their  design  m  this  was,  to  sound  how  the  people 
stood  a&cted  towards  Pericles  himselC 

Phidias  was  accused  of  having  embeszled  conside- 
rable sums  in  the  forming  the  statue  of  Minerray 
which  was  his  master^eoe.  The  prosecution  having 
been  carried  on  with  tne  usual  forms,  before  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  not  a  single  proof  of  Phidias'a 
pretended  embesuement  appeared:  for  that  artist, 
bom  the  time  of  his  bemnning  that  statue,  bad  by  Pe* 
ricles's  advice,  oontrivM  the  workmanship  of  thegold 
in  such  a  manner,  that  all  of  it  might  be  taken  ofiand 
weighed  ;  which  accordingly  Pericles  bid  the  inform- 
ers do  in  presence  of  all  the  spectators.  But  Phidias 
had  witnesses  against  him,  the  truth  of  whoee  evidence 
he  could  neither  dispute  nor  silence ;  these  were  the 
fame  and  beauty  of  his  works,  the  ever-existing  causes 
of  the  envy  which  attacked  ham.  The  ctrcomstance 
which  they  could  least  forgive  in  him  was,  his  having 
represented  to  the  life  (in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons, 
enmved  on  the  shield  of  the  soddess)  his  own  person, 
and  that  of  Pericles  :4  and,  oy  an  imperceptible  art, 
he  had  so  blended  and  incorporated  these  figures  with 
the  whole  work,  that  it  was  impossible  to  erase  them, 
without  disfi^ring  and  taking  to  pieces  the  whole 
statue.  Phidias  was  therefore  draj^ged  to  prison, 
where  he  came  to  his  end,  either  by  the  common  course 
of  nature  or  bv  poison.  Other  authors  say,  that  he 
was  only  banisoed,  and  that  after  his  exile  he  made 
the  famous  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  It  ia  not 
possible  to  excuse,  in  any  manner,  the  ingratitude  of 
the  Athenians,  in  thus  making  a  prison  or  death  the 
reward  of  a  master-piece  of  art ;  nor  their  exceasive 
rigour  in  punuhiog,  as  a  capital  crime,  an  action  that 

*  This  CyloD  had  seized  on  the  citadel  of  Athens  above 
100  years  Wore.  Those,  who  ibllowed  him,  being  he- 
sieged  in  it,  and  reduced  to  extreme  fanune,  fled  for  sneUer 
te  the  temple  of  Mieerva,  from  whence  they  afterwards 
were  taken  out  by  force  and  cut  to  pieces.  Those  who 
advised  this  murder  were  dedared  guilty  of  impiety  aod 
sacrilege,  and  as  such  banished.  Hcmever,  they  were  re- 
called some  time  after. 

•  Plot,  in  Pericl.  p.  168,  W. 

^  Aristot.  in  tractat.  de  mund.  p.  61S 
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ippetn  hmooent  in  itwlf ;  or  iducfa,  to  oiake  the 
wont  of  ity  WM  A  Tmnitjr  Toiy  piudoiiablo  in  m  artist. 
Aapasia)  a  native  of  Miletua  in  Asia,  had  aettled  in 
AtheoBi  where  she  bad  become  very  famoos,  not  lo 
Docii  for  the  cbarma  of  her  peraon,  aa  for  her  vivacity 
tod  the  solidity  of  her  wit,  and  her  great  knowledge. 
All  the  illuatiioas  men  in  the  city  thought  it  an  honour 
to  frequent  her  house.  Socrates  himself  used  to  visit 
het  constantly  ;i  and  was  not  ashamed  to  pass  U>t  her 
popil,  and  to  own  that  be  had  learned  rhetoric  from 
Mr.  Pericles  declared  also  that  he  was  indebted  to  As- 

Cisia  for  his  eloquence,  which  so  greatly  distingaisbed 
m  in  Athens ;  and  that  it  was  uom  her  conversation 
he  b84i  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  art  of  policy^  for 
sbe  was  exceedingly  well  versed  in  the  maxims  of  go- 
vernment   Their  inlimacy  was  owin^  to  still  stronger 
motives.    Pericles  did  not  love  bis  wife  ;^  be  reagned 
her  very  freely  to  another  man,  and  supplied  her  place 
with  Aspasia,  whom  he  loved  passionately,  tbougn  her 
reputation  was  more  than  siupicioos.    Aspasia  was 
accused  of  impiety  and  a  dissolute  conduct;  and  it 
was  with  the  utmoet  difficulty  that  Pericles  saved  her, 
by  bis  entreaties,  and  by  the  compassion  he  raised  in 
the  judges,  by  shedding  abundance  of  tears  whilst 
her  cause  vras  pleading ;  a  behaviour  little  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  rank  of  su- 
preme head  of  the  most  powerful  state  of  Gkeece. 

A  decree  had  passed,  by  which  informations  were 
ordered  to  be  laia  against  all  such  persons  as  denied 
what  wras  ascribed  to  the  ministry  of  the  gods  ;*  or 
those  philosophers  and  others  who  gave  lessons  on  the 
more  mbstruse  points  of  physics,  and  the  motions  of 
the  heavens,  topics  which  were  considered  injurious 
to  the  established  relision.  The  scope  and  aim  of  this 
decree  was,  to  make  Pericles  suspected  with  regard 
to  these  matters,  because  Anaxagoras  had  been  his 
master.  This  philosopher  taugh^  that  one  only  In- 
telligence had  modified  the  chaos,  and  disposed  the 
nniveree  in  the  beautiful  order  in  which  we  now  see 
it ;  wrhich  tended  directly  to  depredate  the  eods  of 
the  Pagan  system.  Pericles  thinlcing  it  wouldbe  im- 
possible for  him  to  save  his  life,  sent  him  out  of  the 
city  to  a  place  of  safetj. 

The  enemies  of  Pendes  seeing  that  the  people  a|H 
proved  and  received  with  pleasure  all  these  accusa- 
tions, impeached  that  great  man  himself,  and  charged 
him  with  embenling  the  public  moneys  duringhiB  ad- 
ministration.   A  decree  was  made,  by  which  rerides 
was  obliged  to  give  in  immediateljr  his  accounts;  was 
to  be  tried  for  peculation  and  rapine ;  and  the  cause 
to  be  adjudged  by  1500  judges.    Pericles  had  no  real 
cause  for  fear,  because  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  afiaim  his  conduct  had  always  been  irreproacha- 
ble, especially  on  the  side  of  interest :  he  could  not 
however  but  be  under  some  apprehensions  from  the 
ill  will  of  the  people,  when  he  considered  their  ^rest 
levity  and  inconstancy.     One  day  when  Alcibiades 
(then  very  young)  went  to  visit  Pericles,  be  was  told 
that  he  was  not  to  be  spoken  with,  because  of  some 
afiiiirs  of  sreat  conseciuence  in  which  he  was  then  en- 
saged.      Alcibiades  inquiring  what  these  mighty  af- 
fairs were,  was  answered,  that  Pericles  was  preparing 
to  give  in  his  accounts.    *'  He  ought  rather,**  says 
Alcibiades,  '*  to  think  bow  he  may  avoid  giving  them 
in  :**  and  indeed  this  is  what  Pericles  at  last  resolved. 
To  allay  the  storm,  be  made  a  resolution  to  oppose 
the  incKnation  the  people  discovered  for  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  no  longer,  preparations  for  which  had  been 
long  earr^ing  on,  firmly  persuaded  that  this  would 
soon  ailence  all  complamts  ii^inst  him ;  that  envy 
would  yield  to  a  more  powerful  motive ;  and  that  the 


>  Plat,  ib  Meoox,  p.S36. 

*  Xa  -dsia  ^4  it^^^wrati  9  ^^X«v$  ircp2  Hhf  ittrMitn  StSd0<- 
xotrrat-  Aosxagoras,^  teaching  that  the  divine  Intelligence 
akme  ^ave  a  regular  motion  to  all  the  parts  of  nature,  and 
presided  In  the  government  of  the  umverse :  destroyed,  by 
thai  syacen,  the  plurality  of  godk,  their  powers,  and  all  the 
pocnliv  £uMAom  wtesh  wags  asfsihsd  to  "* — 
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eitiMna  wbea  in  sodi  hauihwttt  dng^v  IdoaU  not 
of  thfowin^  thciasnlves  into  his  anas,  and  submit 
plioitly  to  his  conduct,  from  his  great  powev  and  eialt* 
cd  rB]NitatioD. 

This  is  what  some  historians  have  related  ;t  and 
the  comic  Ppeta  in  the  lifetime,  and  oiider  the  ^e,  as 
it  were,  of  Perides,  spnad  a  report  in  poblie,  to  sully^ 
if  possible^  has  reputation  and  merit,  waich  drew  upon 
him  the  envy  and  enmity^  of  many.  Plutarch  oa  tim 
oecaskm  makes  a  leflectioD  which  may  be  of  great 
servioSf  not  only  to  those  in  the  administration  ofpub* 
lie  afiairs,  but  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  well  as  of 
advantajge  in  the  ordinary  interconise  of  life.  He 
thinks  It  stmnge,  when  actions  are  good  in  then- 
selves,  and  aa  far  as  can  be  judged  from  external  ap« 
peaiance,  laudable  in  all  respecta,  that  men  purely  to 
diseredit  illostrioiis  personages,  sbouM  pretend  todivo 
into  their  hearts ;  and  from  a  spirit  of  the  vileet  and 
oMMt  abject  malignity,  should  ascribe  such  views  and 
intentiooa  to  them,  as  they  probably  never  so  much  aa 
imagined.  He,  on  the  contrary,  wishes,  when  the 
motive  is  obscure,  and  the  same  action  mav  be  con« 
sideied  in  diflerent  lights,  that  men  would  always 
view  it  in  the  most  favourable,  and  incline  to  judge 
candidlv  of  it  He  applies  this  maxim  to  the  reports 
which  had  been  spread  concerning  Pericles,  as  the 
ibnianter  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  merely  for  private 
and  interested  visws;  whereaa,  the  whole  tenor  of 
hia  |Mst  conduct  oi»fat  to  have  convinced  eveiy  body, 
that  it  was  wholly  Irom  reasons  of  state,  and  for  me 
good  of  the  public,  that  he  at  last  acq^nesced  in  an 
opinion,  which  he  had  hitherto  thought  it  ineumbeni 
on  him  to  oppose. 

Whilst  this  afiair  was  canving  on  at  Athens,^'thc 
Lacedemonians  sent  several  embassies  thither,' on^ 
after  another,  to  make  the  various  demands  ab'bve 
mentioned.  At  last  the  a6iur  was  debated  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  it  was  resolved  they  should 
first  deliberate  upon  all  the  articlee,  before  they  gave 
a  poaitive  answer.  Opinions,  as  is  usual  in  these 
cases,  were  divided ;  ana  some  were  for  abolishtns  the 
decree  enacted  against  Megara,  whkh  seemed  the 
chief  obstacle  to  a  peace. 

Pericles  spoke  on  this  occasion  with  a  force  of  elo- 
onence,  which  his  view  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
tne  honour  of  his  country,  rendered  more  vehement 
and  triumphant  than  it  had  ever  appeared  before.  He 
showed,  in  the  first  plaes,  that  the  decree  relating  to 
Megara,  on  which  tne  greatest  stress  was  laid,  was 
not  of  so  little  consequence  as  they  imagined  r  that 
the  demand  made  by  the  Lacedemonians  on  that 
head  was  merely  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Athe* 
nians,  and  to  try  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  en- 
croach upon  them  by  firightening  them :  that  should 
they  recede  on  this  occasion,  it  would  betray  fear  and 
weakness;  that  the  afiair  was  of  less  importance 
than  the  giving  op  to  the  Laeedasmonians  the  empire 
which  the  Athenians  had  possessed  during  so  many 
years. by  their  courage  and  resolution:  that  should 
the  Athenians  give  way  on  this  point,  the  Laoedfl»» 
mooiaos  would  immediatelv  prescrilie  new  laws  to 
them,  as '  to  a  people  seised  with  dread ;  whereas,  if 
they  made  a  vigourous  resistance,  their  opponents 
Would  be  obliged  to  treat  them  at  least,  on  th^  foot  of 
equals :  that  with  regard  to  the  preaeat  matteis  in  dis- 
pute, arbiters  might  be  chosen,  in  order  to  adjust 
them  m  an  amicable  way ;  but  that  it  did  not  become 
the  Lacedssmonians  to  command  the  Athenians  with 
a  magesterial  air,  to  quit  Potidsa,  to  free  iEgina,  and 
revoke  the  decree  relating  to  Megara :  that  each  hn* 
perious  behaviour  was  dweotly  contmry  to  the  treaty, 
which  declared  in  express  termtf.  That  $hoM  any  dfs- 
puie»  min  tmumg  the  alius,  they  ahatdd  be  deeUtd  by 
padfie  methods,  and  witbovt  ant  rARTT^s  beinq 

OBLIOXD  TO  6IVB  VT  ANT  FART   OF  WHAT  THBT  FOft- 


'  Ptot.  d^Heied.  SMlisn.  p.  tSft,  85t. 

«  TbiKTd.  1.  i.  p.  9»i^    Died.  Ux&  p.  95-9T 
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bimbd:  UiattbeiaieitwajrtopNveatagoveniiMnt 
ftom  being  eteniaUjr  contesttA^  about  it*  poaaeMioiw^ 
w  to  take  up  armsy  ami  dispute  ita  rights  sword  in  band : 
that  tbe  Athenians  bad  just  reason  to  betiere  they 
Would  gain  the  cause  this  way ;  and  to  giTe  them  a 
stronger  idea  of  this  truth,  he  set  before  tnem  a  most 
brilliant  deecription  of  the  preeent  stato  of  Athens,  giv- 
ing a  veiy  particular  account  of  its  treasoresf  revenues, 
fleets,  land  as  well  as  sea  forces,  and  those  of  its  allies ; 
contrasting  these  several  resources  with  the  poverty 
of  the  LaMdamonians,  who  (he  said)  had  no  money, 
which  is  the  sinews  of  war,  not  to  mention  the  pow 
condition  of  their  navy,  on  which  success  in  war  most 
depended.  And  indeeed,'  there  were  at  that  ume  in 
the  public  treasury,  which  the  Atheniai^s  had  brought 
finom  Deloe  to  their  city,  9600  talents,  which  amount 
to  about  1,S00,000<.  stcrlios.  The  annual  contribu- 
tions of  the  allies  amounted  to  460  talents,  that  is,  to 
near  1,400,000  French  livres.  In  cases  of  necessity, 
the  Athenians  would  ^d  infinite  resources^  in  the 
ornaments  of  the  temples,  since  those  of  the  statue 
of  Min^  rva  alone  amounted  to  fifty  talents  of  gold, 
that  is,  1,500,000  French  livres,  which  might  be  taken 
from  the  statue  without  spoiling  it,  and  be  afterwards 
fixed  on  again  in  more  auspicious  times.  With  re- 
gard to  the  land  forces,  they  amounted  to  very  near 
30,000  men,  and  the  fleet  consuled  of  300  galleys. 
Above  all,  he  advised  them  not  to  venture  a  battle  in 
their  own  country  against  the  Peloponnesians,  whose 
troops  were  superior  in  number  to  theirs ;  not  to  re- 
gard tbe  laying  waste  of  their  lands,  as  they  might 
easi  y  be  restored  to  their  former  condition  ;  but  to 
consider  the  loss  of  their  men  ashigblv  miportant,  be- 
cause irretrievable ;  to  make  their  whole  policy  con- 
sist in  defending  their  city,  and  preserving  the  empire 
of  the  sea,  which  would  certainly  one  day  give  them 
the  superiority  over  their  enemies.  He  laid  down  the 
plan  for  carrying  on  the  war,  not  for  a  single  cam- 
paign, but  during  the  whole  time  it  might  last ;  and 
enumerated  the  evils  they  had  to  fear,  if  they  deviated 
from  that  system.  Pencles,  after  adding  other  con- 
siderations, taken  from  the  character  and  mtemal  go- 
vernment of  the  two  republics ;  the  one  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  in  its  deliberations,  and  rendered  still 
slower  in  the  execution,  from  its  being  obliged  to 
wait  for  the  consent  ol  ite  allies ;  the  other  speedy, 
determinate,  independent,  and  mistrees  of  ite  resolu- 
tions, which  is  no  indiflerentcircumstence  with  regard 
to  the  success  of  enterprises  |  Peric  es,  I  say,  con- 
cluded his  speech,  and  gave  his  opinion  as  follows : 
*<  We  have  no  more  to^o  but  to  dismiss  the  ambas- 
sadors, and  to  give  them  this  answer :  That  we  per- 
mit those  of  Megara  to  frade  with  Athens,  upon 
condition  that  the  Lacedemonians  do  not  prohibit 
either  us,  or  our  allies,  to  trade  with  them.  With 
regard  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  we  shall  leave  thoee 
free  who  were  so  at  the  time  of  our  agreement,  pro- 
vided they  shall  do  the  same  with  regard  to  those 
dependent  on  theoL  We  do  not  refuse  to  submit 
the  decision  of  our  difierences  to  arbitration,  and 
will  not  commit  the  first  hostilities:  however,  in 
case  of  being  attecked,  we  shall  make  a  vigorous  de- 
fence." 

The  ambassadon  were  answered  as  Pericles  had 
dictoted.  They  retorned  home,  and  never  came 
again  to  Athens ;  soon  after  which  the  Peloponnesian 
war  broke  out. 


^  Died.  1.  xil  p.  96,  97. 

*  [  rh«  Athenian  revenues  oonneted  o^  1.  Contributions 
fitrni  the  altiee,  which  amounted  to  600  talents  in  the  dayi 
of  Aldbiadee.  2.  Customs  at  the  rtt«  of  2  per  cent,  on 
imports  and  exports,  which  yielded  36  talents.  3.  Confis- 
cations  of  the  property  of  individuals.  4.  Rents  and  pro- 
duce of  mmes  and  marble  quarries.  6.  Capitation  tax  on 
the  Metoikoi  or  stransera  permanently  settled  in  ihe  citv. 
Xeoophon  estimates  the  whole  at  1 ,000  talents,  or  S56,000{. 
sterling.     Wdpolt^B  Mmmwn  am  Eunpttai  TWikty,  p. 


*    CHAPTER  IL 

TEAVBACnONS  09  THE  ORBBKS  IN  BICILT  AKD  ITU»T» 

As  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  a  great  event,  of  con- 
siderable duration,  before  I  enter  upon  the  history  of 
it,  it  may  be  proper  to  relate,  in  a  few  words,  the 
most  considerable  transactions  which  had  happened 
in  Grecia  Ms  for,  to  the  time  we  now  speak  of, 
whether  in  Sicily  or  Itely. 

SECTION  I.^^BB  CARTHAOnriAHi  ARS  DBFBATBD 
IN  SICILT.  THSaOK,  TTRAMT  Or  AOKIOBMTUIi. 
RBION  or  t>BLON  IN  STRACUSB,  AND  HIS  TWO  BRO- 
TBBRS.      UBBRTT  18  RBSTORBD. 

I.  Gehiu 

Wb  have  seen  that  Xerxes," 
whose  project  tended  to  no  less  A.  M.  3520. 

than  the  total  eztrination  of  the  Ant  J.  C.  4S4. 
Greeks,  had  prevailed  with  the 
Carthaginians  to  make  war  a^inst  the  people  of 
Sicily.  They  crossed  over  thither  with  an  army  of 
above  300,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  2000  ships,  and 
upwards  of  3000  transports.  Hamil.car,  the  ablest 
of  the  Carthaginian  generals  at  that  time,  was  char- 
ged with  this  expedition.  However,  the  success  was 
not  answerable  to  these  mighty  preparations;  the 
Carthaginians  were  entirely  defeated 'by  Gelon,  who 
at  that  time  bad  the  chief  authority  in  Syracuse. 

This  Gelon  was  bom  in  a  city  of  Sicily,'*  situated 
on  the  southern  coast  between  Agrigentum  and  Ca- 
marina,  called  Gelas,  whence  perhaps  he  received  bis 
name.  He  had  signalized  himself  very  much  in  the 
wars,  which  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  uela.  carried  on 
against  the  neighbouring  powers,  most  oi  whom  he 
subdued,  and  was  very  near  teking  Syracuse.  After 
the  death  of  Hippocrates,  Gelon,  upon  pretence  of 
defending  the  rignts  and  succession  of  the  tyrant's 
children,  took  up  arms  against  his  own  citis6na,  and 
having  overcome  them  in  a  battle,  possessed  himstlf 
of  the  government  in  his  own  name.  Some  time  af- 
ter he  made  himself  master  also  of  Syracuse,  by  the 
assistance  of  some  exiles  whom  he  had  c&usei  to  re- 
turn into  it,  and  who  had  engaged  the  populace  to 
open  the  ^ates  of  that  city  to  mm.  He  tnen  gave 
Gela  to  Hiero  his  brother,  and  applied  himself  wholly 
in  extending  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse^ 
and  soon  rendered  himself  very  powerfuL  We  may 
form  a  judgment  of  this  from  the  army  which  he  of- 
fered the  Grecian  ambassadora,s  who  came  to  desire 
his  aid  against  the  king  of  Peraia ;  and  by  his  demand 
of  being  appointed  generalissimo  of  their  forces, 
which  however  they  refused.  The  fear  he  was  in  at 
that  time,  of  being  soon  invaded  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, was  the  chief  occasion  of  his  not  succoorin« 
the  Greeks.  He  showed  himself  to  be  a  crafty  politi- 
cian by  his  conduct ;  and  when  news  was  broogot  him 
of  Xerxes*s  having  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent  a 
trusty  person  with  rich  presente,  and  ordered  him  to 
wait  tne  issue  of  the  firot  battle,  and  in  case  Xerxes 
should  be  victorious,  to  pay  homage  to  him  m  his  * 
name,  otherwise  to  bring  back  the  money.  I  now  re- 
turn to  the  Carthajzinians. 

They  had  landed  in  Sicily  at  the  earoest  solicita- 
tions of  Terillus,  formerly  tyrant  of  Himera,  but  de- 
throned by  Tberon,  another  tyrant,  who  reigned  at 
Agrigentum.  The  family  of  the  latter  was  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  all  Greece,  as  he  was  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  Cadmus.  He  married  into  the 
family  which  at  that  time  ruled  at  Syracuse,  and 
which  consisted  of  four  brothers^  Gelon,  Hiero,  Poly- 
zelus,  and  Thres^bulus.  He  married  his  daughter  to 
the  flnt,  and  himself  married  the  daughter  of  the 
third. 

Hamilcar  having  landed  at  Panorrons,  began  hf 
laying  siege  to  Himera.    QfAon  hasted  with  a  great 


*  Diod.  1.  a.  j|i.  1,  and  16—22. 
^  Herod.  U  vu.  c.  >6S— 167. 

*  He  promised  to  thmisb  tOO  ships  sad  90/M)0i 
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amy  to  thtt  meeour  of  hit  frtiMr*ui-law ;  when  uni- 
ting,  they  defeated  the  Cefthaguiiaiie.  This  wae  per- 
haps the  most  complete  yictory  ever  gained. 

The  battle  was  fonght  the  same  da^jr  with  that  of 
Thermopylas,!  the  circamstancee  of  wmch  I  have  re- 
ialed  in  the  history  of  the  Cartha|pnians.  One  re- 
markable circumstance  in  the  conditions  of  the  peace,* 
which  Qelon  prescribed  to  the  concjaered,  was,  that 
they  should  cease  to  sacrifice  their  children  to  the  god 
SaUtm:  which  shows,  at  the  same  time,  the  cruelty 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  piety  of  Gekm. 

The  spoils  won  on  this  occasion  were  of  immense 
▼alue.  Gelon  allotted  the  ^eatest  part  of  them  for 
the  ornament  of  the  temples  m  Syracuse.  They  also 
took  an  incredible  nomber  of  prisoners.  These  he 
shared,  with  the  utmost  equity,  with  his  allies,  who 
employed  them,  aAer  putting  irons  on  their  feet,  in 
cultivating  their  lands,  and  m  building  magnificent 
edifices,  as  well  for  the  ornament  as  the  utility  of  the 
cities.  Several  of  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum  had 
each  500  for  his  own  share. 

Gelon,  after  so  glorious  a  victory. 

A.  M.  3525.       far  from  ^rowioc  more  proud  and 

Ant  J.  C.  479.       haughty,  behaved  with  greater  aiia- 

bility  and  humanity  than  ever  to- 
wards the  citizens  and  his  allies.     Being  returned 
from  the  campaign,  he  convened  the  assembly  of 
the  Syracusans,  who  were  ordered  to  come  armed 
into  it.    However,  he  himself  came  unarmed  thither : 
declared  to  the  assembly  every  circumstance  of  his 
conduct,  the  uses  to  which  he  had  applied  the  several 
same  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  in  what 
manner  he  had  employed  his  authority;  adding,  that 
if  they  had  any  complaints  to  make  against  him,  his 
person  and  life  were  at  their  disposal    All  the  peo- 
ple, struck  with  so  unexpected  a  speech,  and  still 
more  with  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  them,  answer- 
ed by  acclamations  of  joy,  praise,  and  eratitude;  and 
immediately  with  one  consent,  invested  him  with  the 
supreme  authority,  and  the  title  of  king.    And  to 
preserve   to   latest    posterity    the    remembrance  of 
Gelon's  memorable  action,^  who  had  come  into  the 
assembly,  and  put  his  life  into  the  hands  of  the  Syra- 
cusans, they  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  liim,  wherein 
be  was  represented  in  the  ordinary  habit  of  a  citizen, 
oni^irded,  and  unarmed.    This  statue  met  afterwards 
with  a  very  singular  fate,  and  worthy  of  the  motives 
which  had  occasioned  its  being  set  up.    Timoleon, 
about  130  years  after,  having  restored  tne  Syracusans 
to  their  liberty,  thought  it  advisable,  in  order  to  erase 
all  traces  of  tyrannical  government,  and  at  the  same 
time    to   assist   the   wants  of  the   people,  to   sell 
publicly  by  auction  all  the  statues  of  those  princes 
and  tyrants  who  had  governed  it  till  that  time.    But 
first  he  brought  them  to  a  formal  trial,  as  so  many 
criminals ;  hearing  the  depositions  and  witnesses  upon 
each  of   them.     They  all  were  condemned  unani- 
mously,  the  statue  of  Gelon  only  excepted,  which 
found  an  eloquent  advocate  and  defender  in  the  warm 
and  sincere  gratitude  which  the  citizens  retained  for 
that  great  man,  whose  virtue  they  revered  as  if  he  had 
been  still  alive. 

The  Syracusans  had  no  cause  to  repent  their  hav- 
ing inCmsted  Gelon  with  unlimited  power  and  au- 
thority. This  made  no  addition  to  his  known  zeal  for 
their  interests,  but  only  enabled  him  to  do  them  more 
important  services.    For,^  by  a  change  till  then  un- 

*  Herodotus  says,  that  this  battle  was  fought  the  same 
day  with  that  of  Solamis,  which  does  not  appear  to  proba- 
ble«  Por  the  Greeks,  imbrmed  of  Geloa's  successes,  en- 
treated him  to  tuocoor  them  against  Xerxes,  which  they 
would  not  have  done  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  which  ex- 
alted their  courage  so  much,  that  after  this  twttle  they  im- 
agined UiemsehreB  strong  enough  to  resist  their  enemies, 
sad  to  p«it  an  end  to  the  war,  to  their  own  advantage,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  other  power. 

s  Plut.  n  Apophth.  p.  17&. 

•  Plut.  in  TunoL  p.  247.    .Lilian.  L  liii,  c  S7. 
^  OkkLLii,  p. 66 


beard  of,  and  of  wUch  Tadtiu  since  fbtiod  noesample 
eicept  in  Vespasian,'  he  was  the  first  whom  the  sove- 
reignly made  the,  better  man.  He  made  upwards  of 
10,000  foreigners,' who  had  served  under  him,  deni- 
zens. His  views  were,  to  people  the  capital,  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  state,  to  reward  the  services 
of  these  brave  and  faithful  soldiers,  and  to  sttach 
them  more  strongly  to  Syracuse,  from  the  sense  of 
the  advantageous  settlement  they  had  obtained  in  be- 
ing incorporated  with  the  citizena 

He  pnded  himself  particularly  upon  his  inviolable 
sincerity,*  truth,  and  fidelity,  to  his  engagements ;  a 
quality  verv  essential  to  a  prince,  the  only  one  ca(kable 
of  saining  him  the  love  ana  confidence  of  his  subjects 
and  of  foreigners,  and  which  therefore  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  basis  of  all  just  policy  and  good 
government  Havine  occasion  for  money  to  carry  on 
an  expedition  he  meditated  (this,  very  probably,  was 
before  he  had  triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians,)  he 
addressed  the  people  in  order  to  obtain  a  contributioa 
from  them :  but  nnding  the  Syracusans  unwilling  to 
be  at  that  expense,  he  told  them,  that  he  asked  ^no- 
thing but  a  loan,  and  that  be  would  engage  to  repay  it 
as  soon  as  the  war  should  be  over.  The  money  was 
advanced,  and  repaid  punctually  at  the  promisea  time. 
How  happy  is  that  government  where  such  justice 
and  equity  are  exercised ;  and  how  mistaken  are  those 
ministers  and  princes,  who  violate  them  in  the  slightest 
d^ree! 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  attention,?  in  which 
his  successor  imitated  him,  was  to  make  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  lands  be  considered  as  an  honorable  em- 
ployment It  is  well  known  how  fruitful  Sicily  was 
m  com ;  and  the  immense  revenues  which  might  be 
produced  from  so  rich  a  soil  when  industriously  culti- 
vated. He  animated  the  husbandman  by  iits  pre- 
sence, and  delighted  in  sppearing  sometimes  at  their 
head,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  other  occasions  he 
had  marched  at  the  head  of  armies.  His  intention, 
says  Plutarch,  was  not  merely  to  make  the  country 
rich  and  fruitful,  but  also  to  exercise  his  subjects,  to 
accustom  and  inure  them  to  toils,  and  by  that  means 
to  preserve  them  from  a  thousand  disorders,  which 
inevitably  follow  a  soft  and  indolent  life.  There  are 
few  maxims  (in  point  of  policy)  on  which  the  ancients 
have  insisted  more  strongly,  Uian  on  that  relating  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands ;  a  manifest  proof  of  tneir 
great  wisdom,  and  the  profound  knowledge  they  had 
of  what  constitutes  the  strength  and  solid  support  of 
a  state.  Xenophon  in  a  dialogue,  entitled  Hiero,*  the 
subject  of  whico  ia  government,  shows  the  great  ad- 
vantage it  would  be  to  a  state,  were  the  kins  studious 
to  reward  those  who  excel  in  husbandry,  and  in  what- 
ever relates  to  the  cultivation  of  lands.  He  says  the 
same  of  war,  of  trade,  and  of  aU  the  arts  ;  on  which 
occasion,  if  honours  were  paid  to  all  those  who  should 
distinguish  themselves  in  them,  it  would  give  univer- 
sal life  and  motion ;  would  excite  a  noble  and  lauda- 
ble emulation  among  the  citizens,  and  give  rise  to  a 
thousand  inventions  for  the  improvement  and  perfeO' 
tion  of  those  arts. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gelon  had  been  educated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  children  of  the  rich  among 
the  Greeks,  who  were  taught  music  and  the  art  of 
playing  on  instruments  with  great  care.  Possibly  this 
was  a  consequence  of  his  mean  birth,  or  rather  was 
owing  to  the  little  value  he  set  on  those  kind  of  exer- 
cises. One  day  at  an  entertainment,*  when  according 
to  the  usual  custom,  a  lyre  was  presented  to  each  of 
the  guests;  when  it  was  Gelon's  turn,  instead  of 
touching  the  instrument  as  the  rest  had  done,  he  caus- 
ed his  horse  to  be  brought,  mounted  him  with  won- 
derful agilitv  and  grace,  and  showed  that  he  had 
learned  a  nobfer  exercise  thali  playing  on  the  lyre. 


*  Solus  omnium  sals  sepriscipum  is 
Bin.  1. 1  c.  50. 

*  Plur.  in  Apophth.  9. 175. 
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Since  tbe  defeat  of  the  CtrbitsiiiimM  in  Sicily,*  the 
ieverol  cities  enjoyed  a  profounapeaee,  and  Syxacoee 
was  particularly  nappy  in  its  tranquillity,  under  the 
anspidotts  goyemment  of  Qelon.  He  was  not  bora 
in  Syracuse,  and  yet  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
thouffb  so  extremely  iealous  of  their  liberty,  had  forcea 
him  m  a  manner  to  be  their  king.  Though  an  alien, 
tile  supreme  power  went  in  search  of  him,  not  courted 
on  his  part  with  any  art  or  inducement  but  those  of 
merit  Gelon  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
duties  of  the  regal  office,  as  well  as  its  great  weight ; 
and  he  accepted  it  with  no  other  view  but  the  goA  of 
bis  people.  He  thought  himself  kins  only  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  state,  to  preserve  the  good  order  of  society, 
to  protect  innocence  and  justice,  and  to  exhibit  to  ail 
his  subjects,  in  his  simple,  modest,  actiTe,  and  regu- 
lar life,  a  pattern  of  every  civil  virtue.  The  whole  of 
royalty  Uiat  he  asst^med  was  the  toils  and  cares  of  it, 
a  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  and  the  sweet  satisfac- 
tion which  results  from  making  millions  happy  by  his 
cares :  in  a  word,  he  considered  the  sovereignty  as 
an  obligation,  and  a  means  to  procure  the  felicity  of 
a  greater  number  of  men.  He  bafiisfaed  from  it  pomp, 
ostentation,  licentiousness,  and  impunitjr  for  crimes. 
He  did  not  aflect  the  appearance  of  reignin^,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  making  the  laws  reign.  He 
never  made  his  inferiors  feel  that  he  was  their  master, 
bnt  only  inculcated  into  them  that  both  himself  and 
they  ought  to  submit  to  reason  and  justice.  To  in- 
duce their  obedience,  he  employed  no  other  methods 
but  persuasion  and  a  good  example,  which  are  the 
weapons  of  virtue,  and  alone  produce  a  sincere  and 
uninterrupted  obedience. 

A  revered  old  a^e,  a  name  highly  dear  to  all  his 
iubjects,  a  reputation  equally  diffused  within  and 
without  his  kingdoms  |  these  were  the  fruits  of  that 
wisdom  which  he  retained  on  tho  throne  to  the  last 
gasp.  His  reign  was  short,  and  only  just  showed  him 
m  a  manner  to  Sicily,  to  exhibit  in  his  person  an  ex- 
ample of  a  great,  good,  and  true  king.  He  died,  after 
bavins  reigned  on^  seven  years,  to  the  infinite  regret 
of  all  nis  subjects.  Evei^  family  imagined  itself  de- 
prived of  its  be^t  friend,  its  protector  and  father. 
The  people  erected,  without  tne  city,  in  the  place 
where  his  wife  Demarata  bad  been  buried,  a  splendid 
mausoleum,  surrounded  with  nine  towers  of  surprising 
height  and  magnificence;  and  decreed  those  honours 
to  him,  which  were  then  paid  to  the  demigods  or  he- 
roes. The  Carthaginians  aflerwards  demolished  the 
mausoleum,  and  Agatholes  the  towers :  but,  says  the 
historian,  neither  violence,  envy,  nor  time,  which  de- 
stroys all  grosser  things,  coufd  destroy  the  dory  of 
his  name,  or  abolish  the  memory  of  his  exalted  vir- 
tues and  noble  actions,  which  love  and  gratitude  had 
engraved  in  the  hearti  of  the  Sicilians. 

JL  Hiero» 

After  Gklon's  death,  the  sceptre 
A.  M<3538.  continued  near  12  years  in  his  family. 
Ant  J.  C.  478.  He  was  succeeded  by  EUero,  his  dd- 
est  brother. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
authors  who  have  written  concerning  this  prince,  some 
of  whom  represent  him  as  a  good  kin^  and  others  a 
detestable  tyrant ;  it  will  be  necessai^.  I  say,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  periods.  It  is  very  probable  that  Hiero, 
dasled,io  the  beginning' of  his  reign,  by  the  gUtter 
of  sovereign  power,  and  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of 
his  courtiers,  studiously  endeavoured  to  deviate  from 
that  path  which  his  predecessor  had  pointed  out  to 
hini,  and  in  which  he  had  found  himself  so  happy. 
This  young  prince  was  avaricious.^  headstrong,  un- 
just, and  studious  of  nothing  but  the  ^tification  of 
his  passions,  without  ever  endeavouring  to  acquire 
the  esteem  and  afiection  of  the  people ;  who,  on  the 
other  side  had  the  utmost  aversion  for  a  prince,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  a  tyrant  over  them,  rather  than 


'i)isd.Lxi|iwfl8,aa 
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as  a  king;  and  nothing  but  the  ▼aDamlionHMyhdl 
for  Gelon's  memory,  prevented  It  from  breakhigoot 

Some  time  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,*  he 
entertained  violent  euspicioDS  of  Polyaelus,  his  bro- 
ther, whose  great  influence  among  the  citpsns  nade 
hhn  fear  that  he  had  a  desi^  to  depose  him.  Is  or> 
der  to  rid  himself  without  noise  of  an  enemy  whom  he 
fancied  very  dangerous,  he  resolved  to  put  him  at  the 
head  of  some  forces  he  was  going  to  send  to  the  soe- 
cour  of  the  Sybarites  avainst  the  Crotoniate,  honng 
that  he  would  pensh  in  tne  expedition.  His  brother's 
refusal  to  accept  this  command,  made  him  the  more 
violent  against  him.  Theron,  who  had  married  Po- 
lyzelus*s  daughter,  ^ined  with  his  fathe^in-law.  This 

SLve  rise  to  great  diflerences  of  long  dfiratioo  between 
e  kings  of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum ;  however, 
they  at  last  were  reconciled  by  the  judicious  mediation 
of  Simonides  the  poet  ;*  and  to  make  their  receodlia* 
tion  lastin^they  cemented  it  by  a  new  alliance,  Hiero 
marrying  Theron*s  sister ;  after  which  the  two  kingn 
always  lived  in  |;ood  intelligence  with  each  other. 

At  first,*  an  infirm  state  of  health,  which  was  in- 
creased by  repeated  illness,  gave  Hiero  an  opportu- 
nity of  thinking  seriously ;  after  which  he  resolved  to 
draw  around  him  men  of  leaminei  who  might  converse 
agreeably  with  him,  and  furnish  him  with  useful  in- 
structions. The  most  famous  poets  of  the  age  came 
to 'his  court,  as  Simonides,  Pindar,  Bacchylides,  and 
Epicharmus ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  their  delightful 
conversation  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  soflen  the 
cruel  and  savage  disposition  of  Hiero. 

Plutarch*  relates  a  noble  sajring  of  his,  which  shows 
an  excellent  disposition  in  a  pnnce.  He  declared, 
that  his  palace  and  his  ears  should  be  always  open 
to  every  man  who  would  teH  him  the  truth,  and  tliat 
without  disguise  or  reserve. 

The  poets  above  mentioned  not  only  excelled  in 
poetrV,  out  were  also  possessed  of  a  great  fund  of 
learning  in  other  branches,  and  were  respected  and 
consulted  as  the  sages  of  their  times.  This  is  what 
Cicero?  says  of  Simonides  in  particular.  He  had  a 
great  ascendant  over  the  king ;  and  the  only  use  he 
made  of  it  was,  to  incline  him  to  virtue. 

They  often  used  to  converse  on  philosophioal  sub- 
jects.* I  observed  on  another  occasion,  that  Hiero,  in 
one  of  these  conversations,  asked  Simonides  his  opi- 
nion with  renrd  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  tne 
Deity.  The  latter  desired  one  day*s  time  to  consider 
of  it;  the  next  day  he  asked  two,  and  went  on  in- 
creasing in  the  same  proportion.  The  prince  pressing 
him  to  give  his  reasons  for  these  delays ;  he  confeeBeoT  i 
tfiat  the  subject  was  above  his  comprehension,  and 
that  the  more  he  reflected,  the  more  obscure  it  appear- 
ed to  bun. 

Xenophon  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 
art  of  goVemin|[  well,  entitled  Hiero,  and  written  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  this  prince  and  Si- 
monides. Hiero  undertakes  to  prove  to  the  poet, 
that  tyrants  and  kings  are  not  so  hapoy  as  is  general- 
ly imagined.  Among  the  ^reat  number  of  proofs  al- 
leged by  him,  he  insists  chiefly  on  their  onhappinesa 
in  being  deprived  of  the  greatest  comfort  and  blessio^ 
in  this  hfe,  viz.  the  enjoyment  of  a  true  friend,  to  whose 
bosom  they  may  safely  confide  their  secrets  and  affli^ 
tions ;  who  may  share  with  them  in  their  ioy  and  sor- 
row ;  in  a  word,  a  second  self,  who  may  form  but  one 
heart,  one  soul  with  Uiem.  Simonides,  on  the  othei 
side,  lays  down  admirable  maxims  with  respect  to  the 
duties  of  a  sovereign.  He  represents  to  him,  that  a 
king  is  not  so  for  himself,  but  for  othess :  that  Us 


grandeur  consists,  not  in  building  roa^ificent  palace 
ror  his  own  residence,  but  in  erecting  temples,  and 
fortifying  ana  embellishing  bis  cities :  that  his  glory 
consists  not  in  his  people's  fearing  him,  but  in  their 

*  Diod.  I.  xi.  p.  66.  «  Seho).  in.  Find. 
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Wof  afiii^fcr  bim:  that  a  tnily  roytl  care  is,  not  to 
inter  tba  Uats  with  the  fir9t  coner  at  the  Olyoiypic 
|UDfls  (ibr  the  piincee  of  that  a^  were  paasionateiy 
Joodof  thein,  ami  eepecially  Hiero,)i  but  to  contend 
vith  the  neighbouring  kings,  who  should  succeed 
bast  in  diffusing  wealth  ana  abundance  throushont 
his  dominions,  and  in  eodeaTooring  to  secure  the  fe- 
licity of  the  people. 

NeverthelesSy  another  poet  (Pindar)  praises  this 
Bune  Hiero  for  the  victory  he  had  won  m  the  borse- 
lace.  **  This  prioce,"  savs  he,  in  his  ode,  "  who  go- 
▼ems  with  equity  the  inhabitants  of  opulent  Sicmr, 
has  gathered  the  fairest  flower  of  every  virtue.  He 
tskee  a  noble  delight  in  the  most  exquilite  performs 
ancea  of  poetry  and  music.  He  loves  melodious  airs, 
sucb  as  it  is  customary  for  us  to  play  at  the  banquets 
g^ven  us  by  our  dearest  friends.  Rouse  then  thyself, 
take  thy  lyre,  and  raise  it  to  the  Doric  pitch.  If  thou 
feelest  thyself  animated  by  a  glorious  fire  in  favour  of 
Pisa*  ana  Pherenice :  if  they  liave  waked  the  swee^ 
esc  transports  in  thy  breast,  when  that  generous  coars- 
er (without  being  ouickened  by  the  spar^  flew  along 
the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  carried  his  royal  rider 
to  glorious  victory :  O  sing  the  king  of  Syracuse,  the 
omamenl  of  the  Olympic  course !" 

The  whole  ode,  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  Massieu, 
is  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Nlemoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  from  which  I  have 
made  the  short  extract  above.  I  was  very  glad  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  Pindar,  from  this  little 
specimen. 

The  next  ode  to  this  was  composed  in  honour  of 
Theron,  king  of  Agrigentum,  victorious  in  the  chariots 
race.  The  diction  of  it  is  so  sublime,  the  thought 
so  noble,  and  the  moral  so  pure,  that  many  look  upon 
it  as  Pindar's  master-piece. 

I  cannot  say  how  far  we  may  depend  on  the  rest  of 
the  praises  which  Pindar  gives  to  uiero,  for  poets  do 
not  always  pride  themselves  upon  their  sincerit}^  in 
the  eulosums  they  bestow  on  princes  ;  however,  it  is 
certain  Sat  Hiero  had  made  his  court  the  resort  of  all 
persons  of  wit  and  genius;  and  that  he  had  invited 
them  to  it  by  his  a&bility  and  engaging  behaviour, 
and  much  more  by  his  liberality,  which  is  a  great 
merit  in  a  king. 

IVe  cannot  oestow  on  Hiero*s  court  the  eulo^um 
with  Horace*  gives  the  bouse  of  Maecenas,  in  which 
m  character  prevailed  rarely  found  among  scholars,  and 
nevertheless  infinitely  preferable  to  all  their  erudition. 
This  amiable  house,  says  Horace,  was  an  utter  stran- 
ge to  the  mean  and  grovelling  sentiments  of  envy 
and  jealousy ;  and  men  saw,  in  those  who  shared  in 
their  master's  favour,  a  superior  merit  or  credit,  with- 
out tkkincrthe  least  umbra^  at  it  But  it  was  far 
otherwise  in  the  court  of  Hiero  or  of  Theron.4  It  is 
said  that  Simonides,  and  Bacchylides  his  nephew, 
employed  all  kinds  of  criticism,  to  lessen  the  esteem 
which  those  princes  had  for  Pindar's  works.  The 
latter  by  way  of  reprisal,  ridicules  them  very  strong- 
ly in  his  ode  to  Theron,  in  comparing  them  to  raoena, 


*  It  is  said  that  Themistocles,  teeing  him  arrive  at  the 
Olympic  ffsmes  with  a  splendid  equipage,  would  have  had 
him  forbidden  them,  because  he  had  not  succoured  the 
Greeks  against  the  common  efiemj,  any  more  tbaa  Odea 
his  brother;  which  motion  did  honour  in  the  Atheaiaa 
genei«L    JEUian,  L  ix.  &  6. 

*  Pisa  was  the  city,  near  which  the  Olympic  games  were 
soiaaMUsed :  and  Pherenice  was  the  name  of  Hiero's 
^Qursfsr,  si^if jiog  tht  g»na  of  mctory, 

s  Non  isco  vivimua  illic, 

Quo  ttt  rere^  modo.    Domui  hiic  nee  piirior  ulla  est, 
I^ec  magis  nis  alieoa  maba     Nil  mi  ofiicit  unquam, 
EKtior  hie,  aut  est  quia  doctMW.    Est  locus  uni 
Cuiqae  suus.  JEfflr.  lib.  i.  saL  9 

Sir,  you  misuke,  that's  not  our  course  of  life, 
We  now  no  jealousies,  no  brawls,  no  sU'ife : 
From  aH  those  ills  our  patron's  house  is  free. 
If  one,  'cause  more  learned  or  wealthy,  troubles  me ; 
'We  have  our  staiioosL  all  their  own  pursue,  &c  CVstdk 

^  Schofiist.  PbmL 


who  eroak  m  vabi  agmnti ihedSvbuhird  of  Jovs.    Bat 
modesty  was  not  the  virtue  which  distin^ished  Pindar. 

Hiero,*  having  driven  the  ancient  mhabitants  of 
Catena  and  Naxos  from  their  country,  settled  a  colo- 
ny of  10,000  men  there,  half  of  whom  were  Syracn- 
sans,  and  the  rest  Peloponnesians.  This  induced  the 
inhabitants  of  those  cities  to  appoint,  afler  his  death, 
the  same  solemnities  in  his  honour,  as  were  bestowea 
on  heroes  or  demigods,  because  they  considered  him  as 
their  founder. 

He  showed  great  favour  to  the  children  of  Anazi- 
laus,*  formerly  tyrant  of  Zancle,  and  a  great  friend  lo 
Gelon  his  brother.  As  they  were  arrived  at  years  of 
matuiity,  he  exhorted  them  to  take  the  government  in- 
to their  own  hands  ;  after  Micylhus,  their  tutor,  should 
have  perfectly  informed  them  of  the  state  of  it,  and 
how  he  himself  had  behaved  in  the  administration. 
The  latter,  having  assembled  the  nearest  relations 
and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  young  princes,  gave^ 
in  their  presence,  so  good  an  account  of  his  guaraian- 
ship,  that  the  whole  assembly  (in  perfect  admiration) 
bestowed  the  highest  encomiams  on  his  prudence,  in- 
tegrity, and  justide.  Matters  were  carrieid  so  farj  that 
the  young  princes  were  eztromely  urgent  with  him  to 
continue  to  preside  in  the  administration,  as  he  had 
hitherto  done.  However,  the  wise  tutor  preferring 
the  sweets  of  ease  to  the  splendoiir  of  authority,  and 
persuaded,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  for  the 
mterest  of  the  state  if  the  young  princes  took  the  go- 
vernment into  their  own  hands,  resolved  to  retire  from 
business.  Hiero  died  after  having  reigned  eleven  yean. 

ni.  T}w9it^b^Ctu». 

He  was  succeeded  by  Tbrasybulus  his  brother,^ 
who,  by  his  evil  conduct,  contributed  very  much  to 
the  makine  him  be  regretted.  Swelled  with  pride 
and  a  brutal  haughtiness,  he  considered  men  as  mere 
worms ;  vainly  fancying  they  were  created  for  him  to 
trample  upon,  and  that  he  was  of  a  quite  different 
nature  from  them.  He  abandoned  himself  implicitly 
to  the  flattering  counsels  of  the  giddy  }[oun«  courtiers 
who  surrounded  him.  He  treatai  aO  his  subjects  with 
the  utmost  severity;  banishing  some,  confiscating 
the  possessions  of  others,  and  putting  great  numbers 
to  death.  So  severe  a  slavery  soon  grew  insupporti^ 
Me  to  the  Syracusans,  and  therefore  they  implored 
the  succour  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  whose  interest 
it  was  also  to  throw  off  the  tyrant's  yoke.  Tbrasybu- 
lus was  besieged  even  in  Syracuse,  the  sovereignity  of 
part  of  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself,  xit»  Acma- 
dina,  and  the  island,  which  was  very  well  fortified ; 
but  the  third  quarter  of  the  city,  called  Tyche,  was 
possessed  by  the  enemy.  After  making  a  feeble  resis- 
tance, and  demanding  to  capitulate,  he  left  the  city,  and 
withdrew  into  banishment  among  the  Locrians.  He 
had  reigned  but  a  year.  In  this  manner  the  Syra- 
cusans recovered  their  liberty.  They  also  delivered 
the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Sicily  from  tyrants:  estsp 
blished  a  popular  government  in  all  places,  and  main- 
tained that  form  by  themselves  ouring  threescore 
yeafh,  till  the  reign  of  Dionysina  the  tyrant,  wboagaitt 
enslaved  them. 

After  Sicily  had  been  'delivered 
from  tiie  government  of  tyTanta,s  A.M.S644. 
and  all  the  cities  of  it  were  restored  Ant  J.C.460L 
to  their  liberty ;  as  the  country  was 
extremely  fhiitfnl  in  itself,  and  the  peace  which  aH 
places  enjoyed,  gave  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  aa 
opportunity  of  cultivating  their  lands,  and  feeding 
their  flocks;  the  people  grew  very  powerful,  and 
amassed  great  riches.  To  perpetuate  to  latest  pos- 
terity Uie  remembrance  of  the  happy  day  in  wnidi 
they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  slavery,  by  the  ba- 
nishment of  Thrasybulus^  it  was  decreed  in  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  nation,  that  a  cslossal  statue 
should  be  set  ifp  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer ;  that  on  the 
anniversary  of  this  day  a  festival  should  he  solea»i 

*  Diod.  L  n.  p.  S7. 
'  Ihid.  p.  51,  tt. 


*  Jbid.  p.  6a 
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nized,  by  way  of  tfaafakflsiviDg,  fiv  the  tMtor&tion  of 
their  liberty ;  and  that  there  should  be  sacrificed  in 
li^nour  of  the  gods,  450  balls,  with  which  the  people 
should  be  entertained  at  a  common  feast. 

There  nercrlheless  lay  concealed  in  the  minds  of 
many,  a  certain  secret  lesven  of  tyranny,  which  fre- 
quently disturbed  the  harmony  of  this  peace,  and 
occasioned  several  tumults  and  commotionsln  Sicily, 
the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  omit.  To  prevent  the 
evil  consequences  of  them.i  the  Syracusans  establish- 
ed the  Petalism,  which  differed  very  little  from  the 
Athenian  Ostracism ;  and  was  so  called  from  the 
Qreek  wiraXwf  signifying  a  leaf,  because  the  votes 
were  then  given  on  an  olive-leaf.  This  judgment  was 
put  in  force  against  those  citizens  whose  great  power 
made  the  p^ple  apprehensive  that  they  aspired  at  the 
tyranny,  and  it  banished  them  for  ten  years  ;  however, 
it  did  not  long  continue  in  force,  and  was  soon  abo- 
lishod  ;  because  the  dread  of  falling  under  its  censure, 
having  prompted  the  most  virtuous  men  to  retire,  and 
renounce  the  government,  the  chief  employments  were 
now  filled  by  such  citizens  only  as  had  the  least 
merit 

Deucetius,  according  to  Diodorus.s  was  chief  over 
the  people  who  were  properly  called  Sicilians.  Hav- 
ino;  united  them  all  (the  inhabitants  of  Hybla  except- 
ed) into  one  body,  be  became  very  powerful,  and  formed 
several  j^reat  enterprises.  It  was  he  who  built  the 
city  Pahca,  near  the  temple  of  the  gods  called  PalicL 
This  temple  was  very  famous  on  account  of  some 
wonders  which  are  related  of  it ;  and  still  more  from 
the  sacred  nature  of  the  oaths  which  were  then  taken, 
the  violation  whereof  was  said  to  be  always  followed 
by  a  sudden  and  exemplary  punishment  This  was 
a  secure  asylum  for  all  persons  who  were  oppressed 
by  superior  power ;  ana  especially  for  slaves  who 
were  unjustly  abused,  or  too  cruelly  treated  by  their 
masters.  Tbe^  continued  in  safety  in  this  temple, 
till  certain  arbiters  and  mediators  had  made  their 
peace ;  and  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  a  mas- 
ter's having  ever  broken  the  promise  he  had  made  of 
psjdoning  his  slaves ;  so  famous  were  the  gods  who 
presided  over  this  temple,  for  the  severe  vengeance 
they  took  on  those  who  violated  their  oaths. 

This  Deucetius,  alYer  having  been  successful  en 
ft  great  many  occasions,  and  gained  several  victo- 
lies  particularly  over  the  Syracusans ;  saw  his  for- 
tune chanee  on  a  sudden  by  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and 
was  abandoned  by  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces.  In 
the  consternation  and  despondency  into  which  so  ge- 
neral and  sudden  a  desertion  threw  him,  he  formed 
auch  a  resolution  as  despair  only  could  suggsest.  He 
withdrew  in  the  nijht  to  Syracuse,  advanced  as  far  as 
the  great  square  ofihe  city,  and  there  falling  prostrate 
at  tw  foot  of  the  altar,  abandoned  his  life  and  domi- 
nions to  the  m»cy  of  the  Syracusans,  that  is,  to  his 
professed  enemies.  The  singularity  of  this  spectacle 
Attracted  great  numbers  of  people.  The  magistrates 
immediately  convened  the  people,  and  debated  on  the 
Affair.  They  first  heard  the  orators,  whose  business 
was  generally  to  address  the  people  with  great  vio- 
lence ;  and  theee  animated  them  against  Deucetius,  as 
a  piibJie  enemy,  whom  Providence  seemed  to  throw 
into  their  way,  to  revenge  and  ponish,  by  bis  death, 
all  the  injuries  he  had  done  the  republic.  A  epeeeh  of 
this  tending  struck  all  the  virtuous  part  of  the  assem- 
bly with  horror.  The  most  ancient  and  wisest  of  the 
senators  represented,  "  That  they  were  not  now  to 
consider  what  panishnient  Deucetius  deserred,  but 
how  ix  behove  the  Syracusans  to  act  on  that  occasion ; 
that  they  oaght  not  to  look  upon  him  any  longer  as  an 
enemy,  bat  as  a  suppliant,  a  charaoter  by  which  his 
ppnoB  was  become  sacred  and  inviolable^  That  there 
was  a  goddess  ^Nemeos)  who  took  ven^reance  of 
crimes,  especially  of  cruelty  and  impiety,  who  doubt- 
less wottki  not  sufier  that  to  go  unpunisned :  that  be- 
sides the  baseness  and  inhamaaity  there  is  in  insulting 


*  Diod.Ln.p.85. 


"  Rrid.  p.  67— 10. 


the  unfortunate^  and  in  cmsbing  those  who  are  already 
under  one*s  foot ;  it  was  worthy  the  grandeur  and 
good  nature  of  the  Syracusans,  to  exert  their  clemency 
even  to  those  who  least  deserved  it"  All  the  people 
came  into  this  opinion,  and  with  one  consent  s{«fed 
Deucetius's  life.  He  was  orde^  to  reside  in  Corinth, 
the  mother-city  and  foundress  of  Syracuse ;  and  the 
Syracusans  engaged  to  furnish  Deucetius  with  all 
things  necessary  for  lus  subsisting  honourably  there 
What  reader,  who  compares  these  two  difierent  opi- 
nions, does  not  perceive  which  of  them  was  the  no- 
blest and  most  generous. 

SECTION  ft.— OP  80UB  PAMOVS  PERSONS  AKD  CITRS 
IN  GRJECIA  MAGNA.  PTTHAGORAS,  CHARON  DAS,  SA- 
LEUCnS,  MILO  THE  ATBLBTA ;  CROTONA,  STBARIS, 
AND  TRURIUU. 

I.  Pythagorat. 

In  treating  of  what  relates  to 
Gmcia  Magna  in  Italy,  I  must  not  A.  M.  3480. 
omit  Pythagoras,  who  was  the  glory  Ant  J.  C.  524. 
of  it  He  was  bom  in  Samoa.* 
After  having  travelled  into  a  great  many  refiions,  and 
enriched  his  mind  With  much  uncommon  and  excellent 
learning,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  did 
not  make  a  long  stay  in  it,  because  of  the  tyrannical 
government  which  Polycrates  had  established  in  it. 
who  however  had  the  highest  regard  for  him,  and 
showed  him  all  the  esteem  due  to  his  rare  merit  But 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  particularly  of  philo- 
sophy, is  by  no  means  compatible  with  slavery,  though 
of  the  mildest  and  roost  honourable  kind.  He  there- 
fore went  iiito  Italy,  and  resided  usually  either  at 
Crotona,  Metapontum,  Heraclea,  or  Tarentum.  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,4  or  Tarquinius  Superbus,  reigned  in 
Rome  at  that  time ;  which  absolutely  refutes  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  imagined  that  Numa  Pompilius, 
the  second  king  of^the  Romans,  who  lived  upwards  of 
100  years  before,  bad  been  Pythagoras's  disciple  ;  an 
opinion  that  very  probably  was  grounded  on  the  re- 
semblance of  their  manners,  disposition,  and  princi- 
ples. 

The  whole  country  soon  felt  very  happy  effects  from 
the  presence  of  this  excellent  philosopher.*  An  in- 
clination for  study,  and  a  love  of  ^isdom,  diffused 
tfiemselves  almost  universally  in  a  very  short  time. 
Multitudes  flocked  from  all  the  neighbouring  cities  to 
get  a  sight  of  Pythagoras,  to  hear  him,  and  to  profit  by 
his  salutary  counsels.  The  several  princes  of  the 
country  took  a  pleasure  in  inviting  him  to  their  courts, 
which  they  thought  honoured  by  his  presence:  and 
all  were  delighted  with  his  conversation,  and  ofad  to 
learn  from  him  the  art  of  governing  nations  with  wis- 
dom. His  school  became  the  most  famous  that  had 
ever  been  till  that  age.  He  had  no  less  than  4  or  500 
disciples.  Before  he  admitted  them  in  that  quality,  he 
kept  them  in  a  state  of  noviciate,  ss  it  were,  and  pro- 
bation for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  obliged 
them  to  keep  the  strictest  suence ;  thinking  it  proper 
for  them  to  oe  instructed,  before  they  should  attempt 
to  speak.  It  is  well  known  that  the  metempsychosis 
or  transmigration  of  souls  was  one  of  the  chief  of  his 
tenets.  H\a  disciples  had  the  greatest  reverence  for 
every  word  he  uttered ;  and  if  be  did  but  barely  aver 
a  thing,  that  alone,  without  farther  examination,  waa 
sufficient  to  gain  credit  to  his  assertion ;  and  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  any  thing,  they  used  to  express  them- 
selves in  this  manner,  Tne  matter  atddit.*  However, 
the  disciples  carried  their  deference  and  dodUty  too 
&r,  in  thus  waving  all  inquiry,  and  in  sacrificing  im- 
plicitly tibor  reason  and  understanding;  a  saaifioe 


'  Diog.  Laert.  in  vitPythag. 
*  LiT.l.i.n.  18. 
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tint  it  doe  only  to  tiie  dtvtoa  authority,  which  ia  io- 
fioilaly  saperior  to  our  rauon  and  all  our  knowledge ; 
ud  which,  conaeqaentlf,  ia  authonaed  to  praacnbe 
hiirs  to  ua,  and  dictote  absoittte  obediencei 

Tha  acbool  of  PyCliagoraa  bred  a  great  number  of 
illuatrious  diaciples,  who  did  infinite  honour  to  tlieir 
maator;  aa  wiaa  la^alatora,  great  politiciana,  persona 
skilled  in  all  the  iciencea,  and  capable  of  governing 
f  talea,  and  being  the  minisiera  of  the  greatest  prineea. 
A  lone  time  after  hia  death,  ^  that  part  of  Italy  which 
he  had  cultivated  and  improved  by  his  instructions, 
was  still  considered  aa  the  nursery  and  seat  of  men 
skilled  in  all  kinds  of  literature  and  maintained  that 
glorious  character  for  several  a^ea.     The  Romana 
certainly  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Pvthagoraa's 
virtue  and  merit,*  since  the  oracle  of  Delphi  having 
commanded  that  people,  during  the  war  with  the 
jSaranilea,  to  erect  two  atatuea  in  the  moat  conapico- 
•na  part  of  Rome,  the  one  to  the  wisest,  and  the  other 
to  the  most  valiant,  among  the  Qreeks,  they  according- 
ly set  up  two  in  the  place  where  tha  Ccmilia  were  held, 
repreaenting   Pythagoraa    and    Tbenuatoclea.     We 
have  no  certain  information  with  reapect  to  the  time 
and  place  of  Pythagoraa's  death. 

II.  CrotoiM.    Sybarit.    ThuriunL 

Crotona  was  founded  by  Mysoel- 

A.  M.  3295.    Ia8,3  chief  of  the  Acbflfeans,  the  third 

AdL  J.  C.  709.    year  of  the   seventeenth   Olympiad. 

This  MyscettuB  being  come  to  Del- 
phi to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  about  the  spot  on 
which  he  should  build  his  city,  met  Archias  the  Corin- 
thian there,  who  was  arrived  upon  the  same  account 
The  god  gave  them  a  favourable  audience ;  and  after 
having  determined  them  with  resard  to  the  place  that 
woula  best  suit  their  new  settlements,  he  proposed 
dififerent  advantages  to  them,  and  left  them,  among 
other  particulars,  the  choice  of  riches  or  health.  The 
ofier  of  riches  struck  Archias,  but  Myscellus  desired 
health ;  and,  if  history  is  to  be  credited,  Apollo  per- 
formed his  promise  faithfully  to  both.  Archias  found- 
ed Syracuse,  which  soon  became  the  most  opulent 
city  of  Greece.  Myscellus  laid  th^  foundations  of 
Crotona,4  which  became  so  famous  for  the  long  life 
and  innate  strength  of  its  inhabitants,  that  its  name 
was  used  proverbially  to  signify  a  very  healthy  spot, 
whose  air  was  extremely  pure.  The  natives  of  this  city 
Bignalized  themselves  in  a  great  number  of  victories 
in  the  Grecian  games;  and  Strabo  relates  that,  in 
one  and  the  same  Olympiad,  seven  Crotonians  were 
crowned  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  carried  off  all  the 
prizes  of  the  stadium. 

Sybaris  was  ten  leaguea  (SOO  stadia)  from  Crotona,^ 
and  had  also  been  founded  by  the  Achaoans,  but  be- 
fore the  other.  This  city  became  afterwards  very 
powerful  Four  neighbouring  states,  and  twenty -five 
cities,  were  subject  to  it,  so  that  it  was  alone  able  to 
raise  an  army  of  360,000  men.  The  opulence  of  Sy- 
baris was  soon  followed  by  luxury,  and  such  a  disso^ 
luteness  of  manners  aa  ia  scarcely  credible.  The 
eitixeos  employed  themselves  in  nothing  but  banqnets, 
earner  shows,  pa^ea  of  pleaaore,  and  carouaals. 
Foblic  rewarda  and  marks  of  distinction  were  bestow- 
ed CD  thoae  who  gave  the  moat  magnificent  entertain- 
ments ;  and  even  to  auch  cooks  as  were  best  skilled 
in  the  important  art  of  making  new  discoveries  in 
dressine  dishes,  and  inventing  new  refinemento  to 
plemse  the  palate.  The  Sybarites  carried  their  delica* 
cy  aiad  efii^inacy  to  such  a  height,  that  they  care- 
fally  roDoved  from  their  city  ail  audi  artificera  whoae 

*  P^afforas  tanuit  magnam  illam  Gkseciam  ctkm  bonora, 
et  diacipfinA,  tiirn  etiam  aactoritate,  multaque  lecula  postea 
mo  ▼igttit  Pythajporeorum  noraen,  ut  nuUi  alii  docti  indorea- 
tnr.     Tuae.  QtuB&t,  1.  i.  n.S8. 
'  Plia  L  vadf.  c.  6. 
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work  waa  noisy :  and  woold  not  aofibr  any  eocka  in 
it,  leat  their  ahrill  piercing  crow  ahoufd  diatuih  their 
balmy  alombera. 

All  theae  evils  were  heightened  by  diasention  and 
discord^  which  at  laat  proved  their 
nan.  Five  hundred  of  the  wealthieat  A.  M.  3484. 
persons  in  the  city  having  been  ex-  AnUj.C.SSO. 
polled  by  the  faction  of  one  Telya, 
fled  to  Crotona.  Telys  demanded  to  have  them  auf- 
rendered  to  him ;  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  Crotoni* 
ans  to  deliver  them  up  (who  were  prompted  to  this 
geoeroua  reaolution  by  Pythagoras,  who  then  lived 
among  them)  war  was  declared.  The  Sybantes 
marched  300,000  men  into  the  field,  and  the  Croto- 
nians only  100,000;  but  then  thev  were  headed  by 
Milo,  the  famous  champion  (of  whom  we  shall  soon 
hsve  occasion  to  apeak,)  over  whoae  shoulders  a  lion'a 
skin  ivaa  thrown,  and  himself  armed  with  a  dob,  like 
another  Hercules.  The  latter  gained  a  ccffnplete  vi^ 
tory,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  those  who  fled,  so 
that  very  few  escaped,  and  their  city  was  depopulated. 
About  tiireeacore  years  after,  some  Thesaaliana  came 
and  settled  in  it ;  however,  they  did  not  long  eo^y 
peace,  being  driven  out  by  the  Crotoniana.  Bemg 
thus  reduced  to  the  moat  fatal  extremity,  they  implor- 
ed the  succour  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  Atheniana. 
The  latter,  nx>ved  with  compaasion  at  their  deplorable 
condition,  after  causing  proclamation  to  be  made  in 
Pdoponneaus,  that  all  who  were  willing  to  join  that 
colony  were  at  liberty  to  do  it,  sent  the  Sybaritea  a 
fleet  of  ten  ships,  unaer  the  command  of  Lamponand 
Xenocrates. 

They  builtadty  near  the  andent 
Sybaris  and  called  it  Thuriom.t  A.  M.  356a 
Two  men  greatly  renowned  for  their  Ant  J.C.  444. 
learning,  the  one  an  orator,  and  the 
other  an  historian,  settled  in  this  colony.  The  first 
waa  Lyaiaa,  at  that  time  but  fifteen  yeara  of  ace. 
He  lived  in  Thuriom,  till  the  ill  fate  which  befell  the 
Athenians  in  Sidly,  and  then  went  to  Athens.  The 
second  waa  Herodotoa.  Though  he  was  bom  in  Ha- 
licamassoa,  a  dty  of  Caria,  he  waa,  however,  con- 
sidered as  a  native  of  Thulium,  because  he  settled 
there  with  that  colony. 

Divisions  soon  broke  out  in  the  city,  on  oocamon  of 
the  new  inhabitants,  whom  the  reat  were  deairoua  to 
exdude  from  all  public  employmente,  and  privilegea. 
But  as  these  were  much  more  numerous,  Uiey  ex- 
pelled all  the  andent  Sybaritea,  and  sot  the  sole  pos- 
session of  the  dty.  rang  supported  by  the  alliance 
they  made  with,  the  people  of  Crotona,  they  soon 
erew  vastly  powerful ;  and  having  settled  a  popular 
form  of  government  in  their  city,  they  divided  the  dti- 
xens  into  ten  tribes,  which  they  called  by  the  names  of 
the  difierent  nations  whence  they  sprung. 

III.  Charondasj  the  legislator. 

They  now  bent  their  whole  thoughts  to  the 
strengthening  of  thdr  government  by  wholesome  laws, 
for  which  purpose  they  made  choice  of  Charondas, 
who  had  been  educated  in  Pythagoraa'a  achool,  to  di- 
gest and  draw  them  ap.  I  ahall  quote  some  of  them 
m  thia  place. 

1.  He  excluded  from  the  senate,  and  all  public  em> 
ployments,  all  such  as  should  marry  a  second  wife,  ia 
caae  any  children  by  thehr  firat  were  bving :  bdng  per* 
anaded,  that  a  man  who  waa  so  regardloM  of  his  chiU 
dren's  interest,  woold  be  equally  so  of  his  country's, 
and  be  aa  worthleaa  a  magwtnte  as  he  had  been  a 
&ther. 

9.  He  sentenced  all  false  aocusers  to  be  carried 
through  every  |>art  of  the  dty  crowned  with  heath  or 
broom,  as  th^  vilest  of  men ;  an  ignominy  which  moat 
of  them  wero  not  able  to  aorviva  The  dty,  thua  de- 
livered from  thoae  paste  of  society,  was  leatored  to  ito 

*  Diod.l.xxLp.7(^-0&. 
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generally  ariM  «U  feuds  and  eonteeU,  wiiether  of  a 
public  or  private  nature;  and  yet,  aceordin/i  ^  Tact- 
tua'i  obeervationt  they  are  too  much  tolerated  in  meet 
govemmenta. 

3.  He  enacted  a  new  kind  of  law  againat  another 
Bpeciee  of  peats,  which  is  generally  the  first  occasion 
of  the  depravity  of  manners  in  a  state ;  by  suffering 
all  those  to  be  prosecuted  who  should  form  a  corres- 
pondence, or  contract  a  friendship,  with  wicked  men, 
and  by  laying  a  heavv  fine  upon  them. 

4.  He  required  all  children  of  the  citisens  to  be 
educated  in  polite  literature :  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
•oHten  and  civilize  the  minds  of  men,  inspirin/^  them 
with  gentleness  of  manners,  and  inclining  them  to  vir- 
tue ;  2l  which  constitute  the  felicity  of  a  state,  and  are 
«()uallv  necessary  to  citixeos  of  all  conditions.  In  this 
view  be  appointed  salaries  (paid  by  the  state)  for 
masters  and  preceptors ;  in  order  that  learning,  by 
being  eommunicatea  gratuitously,  might  be  acquired 
by  ul.  He  considered  ignorance  as  the  greatest  of 
evils,  and  the  source  whence  all  vices  flowed. 

5.  He  made  a  law  with  respect  to  orphans  which 
appears  sufficiently  judicious,  oy  intrusting  the  care 
or  their  education  to  their  relations  by  the  mother's 
side,  as  their  lives  would  not  be  in  danger  from 
them ;  and  the  mana^ment  of  their  estates  to  their 
paternal  relations,  it  being  the  interest  of  the  latter  to 
make  the  greatest  advantage  of  them,  since  they 
would  inherit  them,  in  case  of  the  .demise  of  their 
wards. 

6.  Instead  of  putting  deserters  to  death,  and  those 
who  quitted  their  ranks  and  fled  in  battle,  he  only 
sentenced  them  to  make  their  appearance  during  three 
days  in  the  city,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  women,  imar 
ginine,  that  the  dread  of  so  ignominious  a  punishment 
would  be  equally  efficacious  with  putting[to  death ;  and 
being,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  of  giving  such  cow- 
ardly citisens  an  opportunity  of  atoning  for  their  fault. 

7.  To  prevent  his  laws  from  being  too  rashly  or 
easily  abroipited,  be  imposed  a  very  severe  and  hazar- 
dous condition  on  all  persons  who  should  propose  to 
alter  or  amend  them  in  anv  manner.  They  were  to 
appear  in  the  public  assembly  with  a  halter  about  their 
necks;  and  in  case  the  alteration  proposed  did  not 
pass,  they  were  to  be  immediately  strangled.  There 
were  but  three  amendments  ever  proposed,  and  all  of 
them  admitted. 

Charondas  did  not  long  sorvive  his  own  laws.  Re- 
turning one  day  from  pursuing  some  thieves,  and  find- 
ing a  tumult  in  the  city,  he  came  armed  into  the  as- 
sembly, though  he  himself  had  prohibited  this  by  an 
express  law.  A  certain  person  objected  to  him  in  se- 
vere terms,  that  he  violated  his  own  laws"^  "  I  do  not 
violate  them,"  says  he,  **but  thus  seal  them  with  my 
blood ;"  saving  which,  he  plunged  his  sword  bto  his 
Jbesom,  ana  expired. 

IV.  Zaliiuus,  mudher  UnBgher, 

At  the  same  time  there  arose  among  the  Locrians 
another  famous  legpslator,*  Zaleucusby  name^  who, 
M  well  as  Charondas,  had  been  Py  thagorss's  disciple. 
There  is  now  scarce  any  thing  extant  of  bis,  except  a 
kind  of  preamble  to  his  laws,  which  gives  a  most  ad- 
vantageous idea  of  them.  He  requires,  above  all 
thioss,  of  the  eiciaens,  to  believe  and  be  firmly  per* 
suaded,  that  there  are  gods ;  and  adds,  that  the  bare 
casting  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  cootem- 
plating  their  order  and  beauty,  are  sofficieot  to  oon* 
vince  us,  that  it  is  impossible  so  wonderful  a  fabrie 
fionld  have  been  fiirmed  by  mere  chance  or  human 

Kwer.  As  the  nature!  conseonenee  of  thb  belief, 
exhorts  men  to  honour  and  revere  ^e  gods,  as 
the  anthors  of  whatever  is  good  and  just  among 
noitals;  and  to  honour  them,  nnt  merely  by  sacn* 


*■  Dslatorei^  gsMis  hesiiaeni  piiUieo  eikie  repsrCwiL  et 
posnis  quidem  miaqwsss  satis  GoercitunL  TVpit.  ^InnaL  L 
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fioes  and  mleuSd  giSbt,  hot  by  a 
duot,  and  by  parity  and    innocence   of  manneis; 
these  being  infinitely  more  gmteful  to  the  deities 
than  all  the  sacrifices  that  can  be  offered. 

After  this  exordium,  so  pregnant  with  rehfflon  and 
piety,  in  which  he  describes  the  Supreme  Being  as 
the  primary  source  whence  all  laws  flow,  as  the  aaei 
authority  which  commands  obedience  to  them,  as  the 
most  powerful  piotive  for  our  faithful  observance  of 
them,  and  as  the  perfect  model  to  which  mankind 
ought  to  conform :  he  descends  to  the  particulars  of 
those  duties  which  men  owe  to  one  another ;  and  lays 
down  a  precept  which  is  very  well  adapted  to  prsserve 
peace  and  unity  in  society,  by  enjoining  the  individuals 
who  compose  it  not  to  make  their  hatred  and  dissen- 
tions  perpetual^  which  would  evince  an  unsociable  and 
savage  disposition ;  but  to  treat  their  enemies  as  men 
who  would  soon  be  their  friends.  This  is  canyios 
morality  to  as  great  a  perfection  as  could  be  expected 
from  heathens. 

With  regard  to  the  duty  of  jud^  and  roa^;istrBtes, 
afler  representing  to  them,  tbat  in  pronouncmg  seo- 
tence  tney  ought  never  to  soflfer  themselves  to  b« 
biassed  by  friendship,  hatred,  or  any  other  passoon ;  ho 
only  exboits  them  to  avoid  carefully  all  hauehtiness  or 
severity  towards  the  parties  engsffed  in  law,  since 
such  are  but  too  unhappy  in  being  obliged  to  undergo 
all  the  toils  and  fatigu^  inseparable  from  lawsuits. 
The  office  indeed  of  judges,  how  laborious  soever  it 
may  be,  is  far  from  giving  them  a  right  to  vent  their 
ill  humour  upon  the  contending  parties ;  the  very  con- 
dition and  essence  of  their  employment  require  them 
to  behave  with  impartiality,  and  to  do  joetioe  on  all 
occasions ;  and  •when  they  distribute  tnis  even  with 
mildness  and  humanity,  it  is  only  a  debt  they  pay,  and 
not  a  favour  they  gryint 

To  banish  luxury  from  his  republic,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  the  certain  destruction  of  a  government,  he 
did  not  follow  the  practice  established  m  some  nations, 
where  it  is  thought  sufficient,  for  the  restrainmg  it,  to 
punish,  by  pecuniary  mulcts,  such  as  infringe  thelaws : 
out  he  acted,  says  the  historian,  in  a  more  artful  ami 
ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  more  effectual,  man- 
ner. He  prohibited  women  from  wearing  rich  and 
costly  stuffs,  embroidered  robes,  jewels,  ear-rings, 
neck-laces,  bracelets,  gold  rings,  and  such-like  orna- 
ments ;  exceptii^  none  from  this  law  but  common 
prostitutes,  ae  enacted  a  similar  law  with  regard  to 
the  men :  excepting  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  ob- 
servance of  it,  such  only  as  were  willing  to  pass  for 
debauchees  and  infamous  wretches.  By  these  regu- 
lations he  easily,  and  without  violence,  preserved  the 
citizens  from  the  least  approaches  to  luxury  and  eC' 
feminacy.s  For  no  person  was  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
honour,  as  to  be  willing  to  wear  the  badges  of  his 
shame,  under  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  citizens ; 
since  this  would  make  him  the  public  laughing  stock, 
and  reflect  eternal  infamy  on  his  family. 

V.  MUo^the ehompion. 

We  have  seen  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  ohtun  n 
sreat  victory.  However,  he  was  ytill  more  renowned 
tor  his  athletic  strength  than  for  his  military  bravery* 
He  was  surnamed  me  Crotonian,  from  Crotoon,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  It  was  his  daughter,  whom,  as  was 
oefore  related,  Democedes  the  famous  phvsician,  and 
Milo*s  countryman,  married,  after  he  had  escaped 
firom  Darius's  court  to  Greece,  his  native  country. 

Pausanias  relates,*  that  Milo  was  seven  times  vie* 
torious  at  the  Pythian  games,  once  when  a  abild  ; 
that  he  won  six  victories  (at  wrestling)  in  the  Olympic 
games,  one  of  which  was  also  gained  in  his  childhood  ; 
and  that  challenging;  a  seventh  time  (in  Olympia)  any 
person  to  wrestle  with  him,  he  could  not  eog^e  fox 
want  of  an  opponent.  He  would  hold  a  pom^ranate  m. 

'  More  inter  veteres  recepto^  qui  salb  pnotram  adver. 
stks  impiuficss  is  ips&  prolesrione  flagitii  cndebaoU  TWsL 
AmtaL  U  ii.  c,  85. 
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MdiaiiaBMry  that,  withontbiMlnBC  it,  ht  woold  giat^ 
it  §o  tut  in  his  hand,  that  no  one,  bowtver  itroiig, 
coM  potnbl jr  wrest  it  fram  him.    He  would  sUnd  so 
firm  on  a  ditttt«,>  wbioh  had  been  oiled  to  nake  it  the 
more  sKpperj,  that  it  was  impoosible  to  push  him  off 
B9  would  hind  bis  head  with  a  cord,  after  which  hold- 
ing his  breath  stron^iy,  the  Teins  o^'  his  head  would 
swell  so  prodigioasly  as  to  break  the  rope.    When 
Milo,  fixing  his  elbow  on  his  side,  strslched  forth  his 
right  hand  qatte  open,  with  his  fingers  held  close  one 
to  the  other,  his  thamb  excepted,  which  he  tmised,  the 
utmost  strength  of  man  eoaM  not  separate  his  little 
fin«er  from  the  other  three. 

Ail  this  was  only  a  vain  and  puerile  ostentation  of 
his  strencth.  Chance^  however,  save  him  an  oppor^ 
tonity  of  making  a  much  more  laudable  use  of  it 
One  day ,9  as  he  was  attending  the  lectures  of  Pjrtha- 
coraa  (lor  he  was  one  of  his  most  constant  disciples,) 
the  pillar  which  supported  the  ceilini^  of  the  school  in 
which  the  pupils  were  assembled,  being  shaken  by 
some  accident,  Milo  supported  it  by  his  single  strength, 
^ve  the  auditors  time  to  set  away,  and  having  pro- 
vided for  their  safety,  he  afterwards  escaped  hiiueIC 

What  is  related  of  the  voracious  appetite  of  the 
athletae  is  almost  incredible.  Milo*s  appetite  was 
scarce  satiated  with  twentv  mine  (pounas)  of  meat, 
the  same  quantity  of  bread,  and  three  congUH  of  wine 
every  day.4  AthencBus  relates,  that  this  champion  ha- 
ving run  the  whole  length  of  the  stadium,  with  a  bull  four 
years  old  on  his  shoulders,  he  afterwards  knocked  him 
down  with  one  stroke  of  his  fist,  and  ate  the  whole 
beast  that  very  day.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that 
mil  the  other  partioulars  related  of  Milo  are  true ;  hot 
is  it  in  the  slightest  degree  probable,  that  one  man 
could  devour  a  whole  ox  in  so  short  a  time? 

We  are  told  that  Milo,^  when  advanced  to  a  very 
great  a^e,  seeing  the  rest  of  the  champions  wrestling, 
and  gann^  upon  his  own  arms,  which  once  were  so  vi- 
gorous and  robust,  but  were  then  very  much  enfeebled 
by  time,  burst  into  tears  and  cried,  Aia$ !  tkue  arnu 
ere  now  dtmi. 

And  yet  he  either  forgot  or  concealed  his  weakness 
from  himself  ;i  and  the  oonfident  persuasion  which  he 
entertained  of  his  own  strength,  and  which  he  pre- 
■erved  to  the  last,  proved  fatal  to  him.  Happening 
Co  meet,  as  he  was  travelling,  an  old  oak,  which  had 
been  opened  by  some  wedges  that  were  (breed  into  it, 
he  undertook  to  split  it  in  two  by  his  baro  strength. 
But  aAer  forcing  out  the  wedges  by  the  exertion  he 
made,  his  arms  were  catcbed  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
by  tbe  violence  with  which  it  closed ;  so  that  being 
nnable  to  disengage  his  hands  he  was  devoured  by 
wolves. 

An  author  has  judiciously  observed,*  that  this  sur- 
prisingly robust  champion,  who  prided  himself  so 
moch  on  his  bodily  strength,  was  the  weakest  of  men 
with  regard  to  a  passion,  which  often  subdues  and 
captivates  the  strongest ;  a  courtesan  having  gained 
•o  great  an  ascendaht  over  Milo,  that  she  tyrannised 
over  him  in  the  most  imperious  manner,  and  made  him 
obey  whatever  commands  she  laid  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  in. 

TU  WAR  or    PBLOPONMMUi. 

Tbb  Peloponnesian  war,  which  I 
A.M.  3573.  am  now  entering  upon,  besan  about 
Ant,  J.C.  431.  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  tne  eighty- 
seventh  Olympiad,  and  lasted  twenty- 
•even  years.  *Thucydides  has  written  the  history  of 
it  to  the  twenty-first  year  Inclusively.  He  gives  us  an 
accitrata  account  of  the  several  transactions  of  every 
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yaar,  wkieh  ha  dividas  into  euipaigiit  aad  wiDtei^ 
qoarten.  However,  I  shaH  not  be  so  mioote,  ami 
shall  only  extiaet  such  parts  of  it  as  appear  most  en» 
tertaining  and  instructive.  Plutarch  and  Diodoraa 
Siculus  will  also  be  of  great  assistance  to  me  on  this 
occasion. 

SECTION  I. — TRE  8IBGB  OF  tLkTMA  BT  TBB  THB* 
BANS.  ALTBRNATB  RAVAGES  OP  ATTICA  AND  PBLO* 
P0NNB8VS.  HONOURS  PAID  TO  THB  ATHENIANS  WHO 
PELL   IN   THB   PIRST   CAMPAIGN. 

Thefirtt  year  oftht  war. 

Tbb  first  act  of  hostiiitv  by  which  the  war  begun,! 
was  committed  by  the  Tbebans,  who  besieged  Pls^ 
tea,  a  city  of  Bcsotia,  in  alliance  with  Athens.  They 
were  introduced  into  it  by  treachery ;  but  the  citizens 
falling  upon  them  in  the  night,  killed  them  all,  with 
the  exception  of  about  200,  who  were  taken  prisoners^ 
and  who  a  little  after  were  put  to  death.  The  Athe- 
nians, as  soon  as  the  news  was  brouoht  of  the  action 
at  Platse,  sent  succours  and  provisions  thither,  and 
cleared  the  city  of  all  persons  who  were  incapable  of 
bearing  arms. 

The  truce  being  evidently  broken,  both  sides  pre- 
pared openly  for  war;  and  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
all  places  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  alUanoe  of 
the  Qreeks  and  barbarians.  Every  part  of  Greece  waa 
in  motion,  some  few  states  and  aties  excepted,  which 
continued  neuter,  till  they  should  see  the  event  of  the 
war.  The  maiority  were  for  tbe  LacedBmonianSy 
as  being  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  and  espoused  their 
interest  very  warmly,  because  the  Athenians,  forget- 
ting that  the  moderation  and  gentleness  with  wradi 
they  commanded  over  others,  had  procured  them 
many  allies,  had  afterwards  alienated  the  greatest 
part  of  them  by  their  pride  and  the  severity  of  their 
government,  and  incurrad  tbe  hatred,  not  only  of  those 
who  were  then  subject  to  them,  but  of  all  soco  as  wero 
apprehensive  of  becoming  their  dependants.  In 
this  temper  of  mind  wero  the  Greeks  at  that  time. 
The  confederates  of  each  of  those  two  states  wero  as 
follow. 

All  Peloponnesus,  Argoa  excepted,  whieh  stood 
neater,  had  declared  for  Lacedamonia.  The  Actus* 
aos,  the  inhabitants  of  Pellene  excepted,  wero  neuter^ 
at  first,  but  at  length  insensibly  engaged  in  the  war* 
Out  of  Pelofionnesus  wero  the  people  of  Megara. 
Locris,  BcBotia,  Phocis,  Ambracia,  •  Leucadia,  ana 
Anaotorium,  on  the  nde  of  the  Lacedamoniana. 

The  confederates  of  the  Athenians  wero,  the  people 
of  Chioa,  Lesbos,  Plataa,  the  Messenians  of  Nau- 
pactus ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  Acaroanians,  Corcy- 
reans,  Cephalenians,  and  Zacynthian^  besides  the 
several  tributary  countries,  as  maritime  Caria,  Dona 
that  lies  near  it,  Ionia,  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  cities 
of  Thrace,  Chalcis,  and  Potidaa  excepted,  all  the 
blands  between  Crete  and  Peloponnesus,  eastward  | 
and  the  Cyclades,  Melos  and  Thera  excepted. 

Immediately  after  the  attempt  on  Platasa,  the 
Lacedamonians  bad  ordered  forces  to  be  levied  both 
within  and  without  Peloponnesus ;  and  made  all  the 
preparations  necessary  for  entering  the  enemy's 
country.  All  things  being  ready,  two  thirds  of  the 
troops  marched  to  the  isthmus  of  Uorinth,  and  the  test 
were  left  to  guard  the  cuuntxy.  Arohidamus,  king 
of  Lacedamonia,  who  commanded  the  army,  assein* 
bled  the  generals  and  chief  officers,  and  calling  to 
their  remembrance  the  great  actions  performed  laj 
their  ancestora,  and  those  they  themselves  had  dons^ 
or  been  eye-wiXnesses  to,  be  exhorted  them  to  support^ 
with  the  utmost  eflK>rts  of  their  valour,  the  pristine 
dory  of  their  respective  cities,  as  well  as  their  own 
fame.  He  represented  to  them,  that  the  eyes  of  all 
Greece  were  upon  them ;  and  that  in  expectation  of 
the  issue  of  a  war  which  would  determiue  their  fats^ 
they  were  inoesaaBtly  addressing  heaven  in  &vour  or 
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«  peo|^  wbo  w«ra  m  dctr  to  them  u  the  Athenwu 
were  become  odioue;  that,  however,  be  could  not 
deny,  that  they  were  goin|r  to  march  againet  an  en^ 
my.  who,  though  greatly  inferior  to  them  in  numbers 
any  in  atrength,  were  neverthelees  very  powerful, 
warlike,  ana  daring ;  and  whose  courage  would 
doubtlese  be  still  more  inflamed  by  the  sight  of  dan- 

§er,  and  the  laying  waste  of  their  territories :  that 
lerefore  they  roust  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,i 
to  spread  an  immediate  terror  in  the  country  thev 
were  going  to  enter,  and  to  inspire  the  allies  with 
confidence.  The  whole  army  answered  with  the 
loodest  acclamations  of  joy,  and  repeated  assurances 
that  they  would  do  their  duty. 

The  assembly  breaXing  up,  Archidamus,  ever  zeal- 
ous for  the  welfare  of  Greece,  and  resolving  to  ne> 
elect  no  expedient  that  might  prevent  a  rupture,  tlie 
dreadful  consequences  of  which  he  foresaw,  sent  a 
Spartan  to  Athens,  to  endeavour,  before  they  should 
come  to  hostilities,  to  prevail,  if  possible,  with  the 
Athenians  to  lay  aside  tneir  designs ;  now  that  they 
saw  an  army  read^  to  march  into  Attica.  But  the 
Athenians,  so  far  from  admitting  him  to  audience,  or 
hearing  his  reasons,  would  not  so  much  as  suffer  him 
to  come  into  their  city :  Pericles  having  prevailed 
with  the  people  to  make  an  order,  that  no  nerald  or 
ambassador  should  be  received  from  the  Lacedsemoni- 
ans  till  they  had  first  laid  down  their  arms.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  Spartan  was  commanded  to  leave 
the  country  that  very  day :  and  an  escort  was  sent  to 
guard  him  to  the  frontiers,  and  to  prevent  his  speaking 
to  any  person  by  the  way.  At  his  taking  leave  of 
the  Athenians,  be  told  them,  that  day  would  be  the 
beginning  of  the  great  calamities  that  would  ensue 
to  all  Greece.  Archidamus,  seeing  no  hopes  of  a 
reconciliation,  marched  for  Attica,  at  the  bead  of 
60,000  chosen  troops. 

Pericles,  before  the  Lacedaemonians  had  entered 
the  country,  declared  to  the  Athenians  that  should 
Archidamus,  when  he  was  laying  waste  their  territo- 
ries, spare  his  (Pericle's)  lands,  either  on  account 
of  the  rights  of  hospitality  which  subsisted  between 
them,  or  to  furnish  his  enemies,  and  those  who  envied 
him,  with  a  handle  to  slander  him,  as  holding  intel- 
ligence with  him,  he,  from  that  day,  made  over  all 
his  lands  and  houses  to  the  city  of  Athens.  He  do* 
monstrated  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  welfare  of  the 
state  depended  upon  consuming  the  enemy's  troops, 
by  protracting  the  war ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they 
must  immediately  remove  all  their  efiects  out  of  the 
country,  retire  to  the  city,  and  shut  themselvee  up 
in  it  without  ever  hazarding  a  battle.  The  Atheni- 
ans, indeed,  had  not  forces  enough  to  take  the  field 
and  oppose  the  enemy.  Their  troope,  exclusive  of 
those  m  garrison,  amounted  but  to  13,000  heavy- 
armed  soldiers;  and  16,000  inhabitants,  including 
the  young  and  old,  the  citizens  as  well  as  others, 
who  were  appointed  to  defend  Athens :  and  besides 
these,  1200  troopers,  including  the  archers  who  rode  on 
horseback,  and  1600  foot  archers.  This  was  the 
whole  army  of  the  Athenians.  But  their  chief 
strength  consisted  in  a  fleet  of  300  galleys,  part  of 
which  were  ordered  to  lay  waste  their  enemy's  country, 
and  the  reet  to  awe  the  allies,  on  whom  contributions 
were  levied,  without  which  the  Athenians  could  not 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  Athenians,  animated  by  the  ardent  exhorta^ 
tions  of  Pericles,  brought  from  the  coontrv  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  furniture,  and  all  their 
efleets,  after  which  they  pulled  down  their  houses, 
and  even  carried  ofi*  the  timber.  With  reeard  to  the 
cattle  of  all  kinds,  they  conveyed  them  into' the  island 
of  Eubosa  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  However,  they 
were  deeply  afilicted  at  this  sad  and  precipitate  migm- 
<ion,  and  it  drew  plentiful  tears  firom  their  eyes. 
From  the  time  that  the  Pemians  had  left  their  eoon- 
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tiy,  that  ia,  for  near  6fty  yean,  they  had  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  peace,  wholly  employed  m  cultivating  their 
lands,  and  feeding  thar  flocks.  But  now  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  every  thing.  They  took  up  their 
habitationi  in  the  city,  as  convenieniljjr  as  tbey 
could,  in  the  midst  of  such  confusion ;  retiring  eithei 
to  their  relations  or  friends;  and  some  withdrew 
even  to  the  temples  and  other  public  places. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  LaoedsBmooians,  being  set 
out  upon  their  march,  entered  the  country,  and  en- 
camped at  (Enoe,  which  is  the  first  fortress  towards 
BoBotia.  They  employed  a  lone  time  in  prepanns 
for  the  attack,  and  raising  the  batteries ;  tor  which 
reason  complaints  were  made  against  Archidamus, 
as  if  he  carried  on  the  war  indolently,  because  he 
had  not  approved  of  it.  He  was  accused  of  being 
too  slow  in  his  marcbee,  and  of  encamping  too  kmg 
near  Corinth.  He  was  also  charged  with  having  _ 
been  too  dilatory  in  raising  the  army,  as  if  be  bad" 
desired  to  give  the  Athenians  opportunity  to  carrv  off 
all  their  effects  out  of  the  country  ;  whereas  had  he 
marched  speedily  into  it,  all  they  had  might  have 
been  plundered  and  destroyed.  His  design,  however, 
was  to  engage  the  Athenians,  by  theee  delays,  to 
agree  to  an  accommodation,  and  to  prevent  a  rupture, 
the  consequencee  of  which  he  foresaw  would  be  per- 
nicious to  all  Greece.  Finding,  after  making  several 
assaults,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  lake 
the  city,  he  raised  the  siege^  and  entered  Attica  in 
the  midst  of  the  harvest  Having  laid  waste  the 
whole  country,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Achams,  one 
of  the  greatest  towns  near  Athens,  and  but  1500 
paces  from  the  city.  He  there  pitched  his  camp,  in 
Hopes  that  the  Athenians,  exasperated  to  see  him 
advanced  so  near,  would  sally  out  to  defend  theic 
country,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  coding  to  a 
battle. 

It  indeed  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  the 
Athenians  (haughty  and  imperious  as  they  were) 
could  endure  to  be  braved  and  insulted  in  this  man- 
ner by  an  enemy,  whom  they  did  not  think  superior 
to  themselves  in  courage.    They  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  dreadful  havoc  made  of  their  lands,  and  saw  all 
their  houses  and  farms  in  a  blsze.    They  could  no 
longer  bear  this  sad  spectacle,  and  therefore  demanded 
fiercely  to  be  led  out  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
be  the  consequence  what  it  would.    Peridee  aaw 
plainly,   that  the  Athenians  would  thereby  haxaid 
every  thing,  and  expose  their  city  to  certain  destruc- 
tion, should  they  march  out  to  engage,  under  the 
walls  of  their  city,  an  army  of  60,0^9  fighiinjg  men, 
composed  of  the  dioicest  troops  at  that  time  m  Bceo- 
tia  and  Peloponnesus.    Besidee,  he  had  made  it  his 
chief  maxim  to  spare  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  since 
that  was  an  irreparable  loes.    Pursuing  inflexibly, 
therefore,  the  plan  he  had  laid  down,  ana  studious  of 
nothing  but  bow  he  might  check  the  impatience  and 
ardour  of  the  Athenians,  he  was  particularly  careful 
not  to  assemble  either  the  senate  or  the  people,  lest 
they  should  form  some  fatal  resolution,  in  spite  of  all 
the  opposition  in  his  power.    His  friends  used  every 
efTbrt  ima^nable  to  make  him  change  his  conduct. 
His  enemies,  on  the  other  side,  endeavoured  to  stag- 
ger him  by  their  menaces  and  slanderous  disoounes. 
They  strove  to  stins  him  by  songs  and  satires,  in 
which  they  aspersed  him  as  a  man  of  a  oowardlyt* 
unfeeling  oisposition,  who  basely  gave  up  his  country 
to  the  sword  of  the  enemy.    But  no  man  showed  so 
much  rancour  against  Pericles  as  Cleon.s  He  was  the 
son  of  a  currier,  and  also  followed  that  trade  hhnsdfl 
He  had  raised  himself  by  faction,  and^  probably  by  a 
species  of  merit  which  tKose  must  possess  who  would 
nse  in  popular  governments.    He  had  a  tbundenn^ 
and  overbearing  voice ;  and  possessed  besides,  in    a 
wonderful  manner,  the  art  of  gaining  the  people,  and 
engaging  them  in  his  interest    It  was  he  who  fmarttil 
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a'ltvr,  thttt  three  tlbcU  (not  two  as  before)  ehoold  be 
preo  to  each  of  the  6000  jadges.    The  ch&recter- 
iBtics  which  more  immediately    diatineuiehed    him 
were,  an  unbounded  8elf>conceit,  a  ridiculoua  arro- 
gance of  hie  uncommon  merit,  and  a  boldneas  of 
speech,  which  he  carried  to  the  htgheat  pitch  of  inso- 
lence and  effronterr,  and  spared  no  roan.    But  none 
of  these  thjiMi  could  more  Pericles.!    His  fhvincible 
strength  ornnd  raised  him  above  low,  vulgar  cla- 
mours.   Like  a  good  pilot  in  a  raging  storm,  who, 
after  he  has  given  out  the  proper  orders,  and  taken 
all  the  precautions  necessary,  is  studious  of  nothing 
but  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  art,  without  su^ 
fering  himself  to  be  moved  by  the  tears  or  entreaties  of 
(hose  whom  fear  has  distracted ;  Pericles,  in  like  man- 
ner, after  having  put  the  city  in  a  ^ood  posture  of 
defence,  and  posted  guards  in  all  places  to  prevent  a 
surprise,  followed  those  counsels  which  his  prudence 
suggested,  entirely  regardless  of  the  complamts,  the 
taunts,  and  licentious  invectives,  of  the  citizens  ;  from 
a  firm  persuasion,  that  he  knew  much  better  than 
they  in  what  manner  they  were  to  be  governed.    It 
then  appeared  evidently,  says  Plutarch,^  that  Pericles 
was  absolute  m^aster  of  the  minds  of  the  Athenians, 
since  he  prevailed  so  far  (at  such  a  juncture  as  this) 
as  to  keep  them  from  sallying  out  of  the  city ;'  as  if 
he  had  kept  the  keys  of  the  city  in  his  own  possession, 
and^  fixed  on  their  arms  the  sea!  of  his  authority,  to 
forbid  their  making  use  of  them.    Things  happened 
exactly  as  Pericles  had  foretold;   for    the    enemy, 
finding  the  Athenians  were  determined  not  to  stir  out 
of  their  city,  and  having  advice  that  the  enemy's  fleet 
iirere  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  their  territories,  they 
raised  their  camp,  and  after  makins  dreadful  havoc  in 
the  whole  country  through  which  they  marched,  they 
returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and  retired  to  their  several 
homes. 

It  might  here  be  asked,  why  Pericles  acted,  on  this 
oobasion,  in  ouite  a  dif!<»rent  manner  from  what  The- 
mistocles  haci  done  about  fifty  Tears  before,  when, 
at  lCerzes!s  approacli,  he  made  tne  Athenians  march 
oat  of  their  city,  and  abandon  it  to  the  enemy.  But 
a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  the  circumstances 
di^red  widely.  Themistocles,  being  invaded  by  all 
the  forces  of  the  East,  justly  concluded  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  withstand,  in  a  single  city, 
those  millions  of  barbarians  who  would  have  poured 
ujpon  it  like  a  delude,  and  deprived  him  of  all  hopes 
of  being  succoured  by  bis  allies.  This  is  the  reason 
given  by  Cicero.  Huetum  enin  totius  BarharUt  ferre 
wrbs  una  run  poterat.  It  was  therefore  prudent  in  him 
to  retire  for  some  time,  and  to  let  the  confused  multi- 
tode  of  barbarians  consume  and  destroy  one  another. 
But  Pericles  was  not  en^ged  in  so  formidable  and 
oppressive  a  war.  The  odds  were  not  very  ^reat,  and 
he  foresaw  it  would  allow  him  intervals  m  which  he 
mi^ht  breathe.  Thus,  like  a  judicious  man  and  an 
able  politician,  he  kept  close  in  Athens,  and  could  not 
be  moTed  either  by  the  remonstrances  or  murmurs  of 
the  citizens.  Cicero,  writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,4 
condemns  absolutelv  the  resolution  which  Pompey 
formed  and  executed^,  of  abandoning  Rome  to  Caesar; 
whereas  he  ought,  in  imitation  of  Pericles,  to  have 
shut  himself  up  in  it  with  the  senate,  the  magistrates, 
and  the  Hower  of  the  citizens  who  had  declared  in  his 
favont. 

After  the  Lacedemonians  were  retired,  the  Atheni- 
ans pot  troops  into  all  the  important  posts  both  by  sea 
and  land,  pursuant  to  the  plan  the?  intended  to  follow, 
as  lon^  as  the  war  continued.  They  also  came  to  a 
resolution  to  keep  always  1000  talents  in  reserve,' 
and  100  galleys ;  and  never  to  use  them,  except  the 
enemy  sfouid  invade  Attica  by  sea';  at  the  same  time 
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making  it  death  for  any  man  to  propose  the  employing 
them  any  other  way. 

The  Alleys  which  had  been  sent  into  Peloponne- 
sus made  dreadful  havoc  there,  which  consoled  the 
Athenians,  in  some  measure,  for  the  losses  they  had^ 
sustained.  One  day,  as  the  fibrces  were  ^ing  on 
board,  and  Perides  was  entering  his  own  ship,  a  sud- 
den and  total  eclipse  of  the  son  ensued,  and  the  earth 
was  overspread  with  the  deepest  gloom.  This  pheno- 
menon filled  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  with  the  ut- 
most terror;  who  were  wont,  through  superstition, 
and  the  ignorance  of  natural  causes,  to  consider  such 
events  as  fatal  omens.  Pericles  seeing  the  pilot  who 
was  on  board  his  ship  astonished,  and  incapable  of 
managing  the  helm,  threw  his  cloak  over  his  face,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  saw :  the  pilot  answering,  that 
the  cloak  hindered  him ;  Pericles  then  gave  mm  to 
understand,  that  a  like  cause,  vix.  the  interposition  of 
the  vast  body  of  the  moon  between  his  eyes  and  the 
sun,  prevented  his  seeing  its  splendour. 
The  first  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  being 
m  elapaed,*  the  Athenians,  during  the  winter,  so* 


now 


lemnizeo  public  funerals,  according  to  ancient  custom 
(a  custom  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  humanity 
and  gratitude,)  in  honour  of  those  who  had  lost  theur 
lives  in  that  campaign,  a  ceremony  which  they  con- 
stantljT  observed,  during  the  whole  course  of  that  war. 
For  this  purpose,  they  set  up,  three  daya  before,  a  tent, 
in  which  the  bonea  of  the  deceased  citizens  were  ex- 
posed, and  every  person  strewed  flowers,  incense, 
perfumes,  and  other  tlungs  of  the  same  kind,  upon 
those  remaina.  Thej  afterwards  were  put  on  carri- 
ages, in  cofiins  made  of  cypress-wood,  ever^r  tribe 
having  its  particular  coffin  and  carriage ;  but  in  one 
of  the  latter  a  large  empty  coflin?  was  carried  in  ho- 
nour of  those  wh<Me  boaies  had  not  been  found.  The 
procession  marched  with  the  grave,  majestic,  and  reli- 
gious pomp ;  a  ^^t  number  of  the  innabitanta,  both 
citizens  and  foreigners,  assisted  at  this  mournful  so* 
lemnity.  The  relations  of  the  deceased  officers  and 
soldiers  stood  weeping  at  the  sepulchre.  These  bones 
were  carried  to  a  public  monument,  in  the  finest  suburb 
of  the  dty,  called  the  Ceranucus :  where  were  buried, 
in  all  ages,  those  who  lost  theur  fives  in  the  field,  ex- 
cept the  warriors  of  Marathon,  who^  to  immortalize 
their  rare  valour,  were  interred  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Earth  waa  afterwards  laid  over  them,  and  then  one  of 
the  citixens  of  the  greateat  distinction  pronounced  their 
funemi  oration.  Pericles  was  now  appointed  to  exer* 
cise  this  honourable  office.  When  the  ceremony  was 
ended,  he  went  from  the  aepnlchre  to  the  tribunal^  in 
order  to  be  the  better  heard,  and  spoke  the  oratioo, 
the  whole  of  which  Thucydides  has  transmitted  to  ns. 
Whether  it  was  really  composed  by  Peiides,  or  by 
the  historian,  we  may  affirm  that  it  is  truly  worthy  the 
reputation  of  both  those  great  men,  as  well  for  the 
noble  simplicity  of  the  style,  as  for  the  just  beauty  of 
the  thougnts,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  sentiments 
which  pervade  evepr  part  of  it  After  having  paid,* 
in  80  solemn  a  manner,  this  double  tribute  of  tears 
and  applauses,  to  the  memory  of  those  bravjB  aoldiert 
who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  to  defend  the  liberties  of 
their  country :  the  public,  who  did  not  confine  tiieir 

Saiitude  to  empty  ceremonies  and -tears,  maintained 
eir  widows,  and  all  their  infant  orphans.  This  was 
a  ^werful  incentive  to  animate  the  courage  of^  the 
citizens  ;•  for  great  men  are  formed,  where  merit  is 
best  rewarded. 

About  the  close  of  the  same  campaign,  the  Atheni* 
ana  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sitalcea,  king  of  the 
Odryaians  in  Thrace ;  and,  in  oonaeqnence  of  this 
treaty,  his  son  was  admitted  a  citizen  of  Athens. 
They  also  came  to  an  accommodation  with  ^ 


*  Thucyd.  L  u.  p.  ISS^ISa 

*  Those  are  called  Genotaphia. 
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king  of  Maoedoaia,  bv  rMtorinff  to  him  tka  city  of 
TharmaB,  after  which  Ihey  joineo  their  forces,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  Chaicis. 

SECTION  II.— THE  PLAGin  MIKII  DRBADFUL  BA- 
▼OC  IN  ATTICA.  PBUCLC8  M  DIYBSTED  OF  THB 
COMMAND.  THE  LACBDAMONIANS  HAVE  EBCOiniSB 
TO  THB  PERSIANS  FOR  AID.  FORTID^  IS  TAKEN  BY 
THB  ATHENIANS.  PERICLES  IS  RESTORED  TO  HIS 
EMPLOYMENTS.  RIB  DEATH,  AND  THAT  OF  AMAXA- 
OORAS. 

Second  md  third  years  of  the  War, 

Ih  the  beginning  of  the  second  campaign,!  the  ene- 
My  imde  an  incursion  into  the  ooantrr  as  before,  and 

laid  it  waste.    But  the  plague  made 

A.  M.  3574.  a  much  greater  devastation  in  Athens ; 
Ant  J.  C.  430.  the  Hke  having  never  been  known. 
It  is  related,  that  it  began  in  Ethiopia, 
whence  it  descended  into  Egypt,  from  thence  spread 
over  Libya,  and  a  great  part  of  Persia ;  and  at  last 
broke  at  once,  like  a  flood,  upon  Athens.  Thucydides, 
who  himself  was  seised  with  that  distemper,  has  de- 
scribed very  minutely  the  several  circumstances  and 
symptoms  of  it,  in  order,  says  he,  that  a  faithliil  and 
exact  relation  of  this  calamity  may  serve  as  an  in- 
struction to  posterity,  in  case  the  like  should  ever  again 
ba|fpen.  Hippocrates,s  who  was  employed  to  visit  the 
■iek,  has  also  described  it  as  a  physician,  and  Lucre- 
this*  as  a  poet  This  pestilence  baffled  the  utmost  ef- 
forts of  art ;  the  most  robust  constitutions  were  unar 
ble  to  withstand  its  attacks;  and  the  sreatest  care 
and  skill  of  the  physicians  were  a  feeble  nelp  to  those 
who  were  infected.  The  instant  a  person  was  seized, 
he  was  struck  with  despair,  which  quite  disabled  him, 
from  attempting  a  cure.  The  assistance  that  was 
given  them  was  ineflbctual,  and  proved  mortal  to  all 
such  of  their  relations  or  friends  as  had  the  courage  to 
approach  them.  The  quantity  of  baggage,  which  had 
been  removed  oat  of  tne  country  into  the  city,  proved 
very  noxious.  Most  of  the  inhabitants,  for  want  of 
lodging,  lived  in  little  cottages,  in  which  they  could 
scarce  breathe^  during  the  raging  heat  of  tSe  summer, 
so  that  they  were  soon  either  piled  one  upon  the  other 
(the  dead  as  well  as  those  who  were  dying,)  or  else 
crawlinv  through ^he  streets;  or  lying  along  by  the 
side  of  fountains,  to  which  thev  bad  dragged  tbem< 
selves,  to  quench  the  raging  thirst  whxih  consumed 
tiiem.  The  very  temples  were  filled  with  dead  bodies, 
and  every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dreadful  image 
of  death ;  without  the  least  remedy  for  the  present, 
or  the  least  hopes  with  regard  to  the  time  to  oome. 

The  plague,^  before  it  spread  into  Attica,  had  made 
Ipreat  ravsffes  in  Persia.  Artaxerxes,  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  high  reputation  of  Hippocrates  of  Cos. 
the  greatest  physician  of  that  or  an^  other  age,  caused 
Ms  governors  to  write  to  him^  to  invite  him  into  his 
.dominions,  in  oider  that  he  might  prescribe  te  those 
who  were  infected.  The  king  made  him  the  most 
j^dvaBta|[eoas  offers ;  setting  no  bounds  to  his  rewards 
jon  the  side  of  interest,  and,  with  regard  to  honburs, 
4>romising  to  make  him  equal  with  the  most  consider- 
able persons  in  his  court  The  reader  has  already 
1>een  told,  the  prpdi^ous  regard  which  was  ahown  to 
iChe  Qrecian  pnysicians  in  Persia ;  and,  indeed,  can 
•nervicee  of  such  importance  be  too  well  rewaided  7 
^ovrever,  all  the  glitter  of  the  Persian  riches  and 
dignities  was  not  able  to  tempt  Hippocrates ;  nor  stifls 
?Che  hatred  and  aversion  which  was  become  natural 
40  the  Greeks  for  the  Persians,  ever  since  the  letter 
had  invaded  them.  This  great  physician  therefore,' 
#ent  no  other  answer  than  this, — ^That  he  was  free 
ham  either  wante  or  desires :  that  all  his  cares  were 
due  to  his  follew-citiBens  ana  countrymen ;  and  that 
lie  was  under  no  obligation  to  barbarians,  the  declared 

»  ThiKsyd.  1.  ii.  p.  190-^47.     Died  p.  101,  lOt     Phit 
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enemies  of  Qreeeep  Kings  are  not  osed  to  denials. 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  in  tM  highest  transporu  of  rag^ 
sent  to  the  city  of  Cos,  the  native  place  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  where  he  was  at  that  time ;  commanding 
them  to  deliver  up  to  him  that  insolent  wretdi,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment ; 
and  threatening,  in-  case  they  refusal,  to  lay  waste 
their  city  and  island  in  such  a  manneNthat  not  the 
least  footsteps  of  it  should  remain.  H^ever,  the  in- 
hahilante  oi  Cos  were  not  under  the  least  terror. 
They  made  answer,  that  the  menaces  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes  had  not  been  able  in  former  times  to  prevail 
with  them  to  give  them  earth  and  water,  or  to  obey 
their  orders ;  that  Artaxerxes's  threats  would  be  eqnal- 
Iv  impotent :  that,  let  what  would  be  the  consequences, 
they  would  never  give  up  their  fellow-citizen ;  and 
that  they  depended  on  the  protection  of  the  gods. 

Hippocrstes  had  said  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  his 
services  were  doe  entirely  to  his  countrymen.  And, 
indeed,  the  instant  he  was  sent  for  to  Athens,  he  went 
thither,  and  did  not  once  stir  out  of  the  city  till  the 
plague  was  quite  ceased.  He  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  we  service  of  the  sick ;  and  to  rauitiply  himself,  as 
it  were,  he  sent  several  of  his  disciples  into  all  puts 
of  the  country ;  afler  having  instructed  them  in  what 
manner  to  treat  their  patients.  The  Athenians  were 
struck  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gnititude  for  this  ge- 
nerous care  of  Hippocrates.  They  therefore  ordained, 
by  a  public  decree,  that  Hippocrates  should  be  initis- 
ted  in  the  greater  mysteries,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hercules  the  son  of  Jupiter ;  that  a  crown  of  gold 
should  be  presented  to  nim,  of  the  value  of  1000  sta- 
ters,s  amounting  to  500  pistoles  French  money ;  and 
that  the  decree  by  which  it  was  granted  him  shonld  be 
read  aloud  by  a  herald  in  the  public  games,  on  the 
solemn  festival  of  Panathenaea :  that  the  freedom  of 
the  city  should  be  given  him,  and  himself  1^  main- 
tained, at  the  public  charge,  in  the  Piyteneum,  all 
his  lifetime,  in  case  he  thought  proper :  in  fine,  that 
the  children  of  all  the  people  of  Cos^  whose  city  had 
given  birth  to  so  great  a  man,  might  be  maintained 
and  brought  up  in  Athens,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  had  oeen  bom  there. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  having  marched  into 
Attica,  came  down  towards  the  coast,  and  advancing 
still  forward  laid  waste  the  whole  country.  Pericles 
resolutely  adhering  to  the  maxim  he  had  established, 
not  to  expose  the  safety  of  the  state  to  the  hasard  of  a 
battle,  would  not  sofier  his  troops  to  sally  out  of  the 
city :  however,  before  the  enemy  left  the  open  country, 
he  sailed  to  Peloponnesus  with  100  galleys,  in  order 
to  hasten  their  retreat  by  so  powerful  a  diversion ;  and 
after  having  made  a  dmdful.  havoc  (as  he  had  done 
tlie  first  year)  he  returned  into  the  city.  The  plaeoe 
was  still  there  as  well  as  in  the  fleetj  and  it  spreaiitQ 
those  troops  that  were  besieging  Potidea. 

The  campaign  being  thus'  ended,  the  Atheniaiks, 
who  saw  their  countr]^  depopulated  by  two  erent 
scourges,  war  and  pestilence,  began  to  despona  and 
to  murmur  against  Pericles ;  considering  him  sia  the 
author  of  all  their  calamities,  as  he  had  involved  them 
in  that  fatal  war.  Thej^  therefore  sent  a  deputation 
to  Lacedaemonia,  to  obtain  if  possible  an  acGommoda- 
'tion  by  some  means  or  other,  firmly  resolved  to  make 
whatever  concessions  should  be  demanded  of  them : 
however,  the  ambassadors  returned  back  without 
being  able  to  obtain  any  terms.  Complainta  and 
murmurs  now  broke  out  afresh ;  and  the  whole  city 
was  in  such  a  trouble  and  confusion,  as  seemed  to 
prognosticate  the  worst  of  evils.  ^  Pericleis,  in  the 
midst  of  this  universal  consternation,  could  noClbr- 
bear  assembling  the  people;  and  endeavonrea  to 
soften,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enooorase  them,  bj 
justifying  himself.  '*  The  reasons,"  savs  he,  '*^rhich 
induced  vou  to  undertake  this  war,  and  which  jnou  all 
approved  at  that  time,  are  still  the  same  ;  and  are  Dot 


*  The  Attic  stater  was  a  gold  oMn  wei|^dng  two 
It  is  in  the  ongiaalx^vsaiF  x/idm. 
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cIuBged  bj  the  iltoittioa  of  dreaniitMicai.  which 
Better  joa  nor  myBelf  couid  foresee.    Haa  it  been 
Jaft  to  year  option  to  meke  choice  of  peace  or  war,  the 
former  woald  certainly  have  been  the  moat  eligible: 
bat  aa  there  waa  no  other  meaoa  for  preaenring  yoor 
liberty,  but  by  drawing  the  aword,  waa  it  poaaible  for 
yon  to  heaitate  1    If  we  are  citizena  who  truly  love 
eor  coantry,  ought  our  priTate  miafoitunee  to  make  ua 
netteot  the  oonmon  WM&ie  of  the  atate  ?  Every  man 
few  the  evil  which  afflicta  himael^  becaoae  it  ia 
present;  but  no  one  ia  eenaible  of  the  good  which 
will  reaidt  from  it,  beoaoae  k  ia  not  come.    Have  yoH 
fergiHten  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  your  empnre  ? 
Of  the  two  parte  which  form  thia  globe  of  ours,  viz. 
tiie  lamd  and  aea,  yon  have  abaolute  poeaession  of 
the  latter;  and  no  king,  nor  any  other  power  ia 
able   to  oppose  your  fleets.    The  question  new  ia, 
whether  j^>n  will  preaerve  this  glory  aad  this  empire^ 
or  remgn  it  forever.    Be  not  thwefore  grieved  becaoae 
you  are  deprived  of  a  few  coontry-housee  and  gardens, 
which  ought  to  be  considered  no  otherwiae  than  as 
the  freme  of  the  pictare,  though  yoa  would  eeem  to 
make  them  the  pictofe  itself.    Conaider,  that  if  yon 
do  bat  preserve  your  liberty,  you  will  easily  recover 
them ;  but  that  should  you  sufler  yourselves  to  be 
deprived  of  this  blessing,  you  will  lose  every  valuable 
possession  with  it    Do  not  show  lees  eenerosity  than 
your  anoeetprs,  who,  for  the  sake  ofpreaervme  it« 
abandoned  even  their  city ;  and  who,  though  theyMd 
not  inherited  soch  a  glory  from  their  ancestors,  yet 
nufiered  the  worst  of  evils,  and  engaged  in  the  meet 
perilons  enterprises,  to  tranamit  it  to  you.     I  confeaa 
that  your  present  calamities  are  exceedingly  grievous, 
and  i  myself  am  duly  aensible  and  deeply  afficted  for 
them.     But  is  it  just  in  yon  to  exclaim  against  your 
general,  for  an  accident  that  Was  not  to  be  diverted 
by  all  the  prudence  of  man ;  and  to  make  him  reepon- 
mble  for  an  event,  in  which  he  haa  not  the  least  con- 
cern ?  We  asost  submit  patiently  to  those  evils  which 
JBteaven  inflicts  upon  us,  and  vigorously  oppose  auch 
■■  ariee  from  our  fellow»creatarea.     As  to  the  haired 
and  jealousy,  which  attend  on  your  prosperity,  they  are 
the  oeual  lot  of  all  who  believe  themselves  worthy  of 
commanding.      However,  hatred  and  envy  are  not 
ion|;-lived,   but  the  ^ory  that  accompanies  exalted 
actions  is  immortal    Uevolve  therefore  perpetually  in 
your  minds,  how  shameful  and  ignominious  it  is  for 
men  to  bow  the  neck  to  their  enemies^  and  how  glori- 
ooa  it  is  to  triumph  over  them ;  and  then,  animated 
by  thia  double  reflection,  march  on  to  danger  with  joy 
aad  inlrepidity,  and  do  not  crouch  so  tamelv  in  vain 
to  the  Lacedsmonians ;  and  call  to  mind,  that  those 
who  display  the  greatest  bravery  and  reaoludon  in 
dancers,  acquire  the  most  esteem  and  applause." 

The  motivee  of  honour  and  Came,  the  remembrance 
of  the  great  actions  of  their  ancestors,  the  grateful 
title  of  Bovereigns  of  Greece^  and  above  all,  jealousy 
against  Sparta,  the  ancient  perpetual  rival  of  Athena, 
were  the  naual  motivea  which  Pericles  employed  to 
inflttence  and  animate  the  Athenians,  and  they  bad 
hitherto  never  failed  of  soccesa  But  on  this  occasion, 
the  sense  of  present  evils  prevailed  over  every  other 
ooneideration,  and  stifled  all  other  thoughta  The 
Athenians  indeed  did  not  deaign  to  sue  to  the  Lacede- 
monians any  more  for  peace^  but  the  mere  sight  and 
preeenoeof  Peridea  was  insupportsble  to  them.  They 
tberefoore  deprived  him  of  the  command  of  the  army, 
mid.aeatenced  him  to  pay  a  fine,  which,  according  u> 
BOOM  luatoiians,  amounted  to  filteen  talents,  and,  ac- 
cording to  othera,  fifty. ^ 

However,  this  public  disgrace  of  Pericles  was  not 
to  be  Tory  lasting.  The  anger  of  the  people  was  ap- 
peased by  thia  first  eflbit,  and  had  apent  itself  in  this 
mjarioos  treatment  of  him,  as  the  bee  leaves  its  stin  v 
in  the  wound.  But  he  was  not  now  so  happy  with 
regard  to  hie  domestic  evils;  for,  besides  his  having 
loot  a  great  number  of  hie  friends  and  relations  by  the 

'  fifteen  or  fiftj  thousand  French  croams. 
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peaBieBee,  seoaa  ana  aivwaone  mm  Jong  reupied  jb 
hia  family.  Xantbippos,  hia  eldeat  son.  who  himself 
waa  extremely  profuse,  and  had  married  a  voung  wife 
no  leas  extravagant,  oool^not  bear  his  father's  exact 
economy,  who.  allowed  him  but  a  very  small  sum  for 
his  pleasures.  This  made  him  boirow  money  in  his 
fether*s  name»  When  the  lender  demanded  hie  debt  of 
Pericles,  he  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but  even  proee- 
cuted  him  for  it  Xanthippus  was  so  enraged,  that 
he  inveighed  in  the  atron^Mt  terms  against  his  father, 
exokiimrag  against  bhn  m  all  placea,  and  ridiculing 
openly  the  aeaemblies  he  held  at  his  house,  and  bis  con* 
ferencee  with  the  Sophists.  He  did  not  know  that  a 
son,  though  treated  onjuetly  (which  waa  fiir  otherwise 
in  his  caM,)  ought  to  aubmit  patiently  to  the  mjustice 
of  his  father,  aa  a  citizen  ought  to  BuiEu  that  of  hie 
country. 

The  plague  carried  off  Xanthippus.  At  the  same 
time  Peridee  lost  his  sister,  with  many  of  his  relations 
and  beat  friends,  whose  assistance  he  meet  wanted  in 
the  administration.  But  he  did  not  sink  under  these 
losses ;  his  strength  of  mind  was  not  shaken  by  them ; 
and  he  was  not  seen  to  weep  or  show  the  usual  marks 
of  sorrow  at  the  grave  of  any  of  his  relations,  till  the 
death  of  Paralua,  the  last  of  his  legitimate  children. 
Stunned  by  that  violent  blow,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
preserve  his  usual  tranquillity,  and  not  ahow  any  ouu 
ward  symptoms  of  sorrow.  But  when  he  was  to  put 
the  crown  of  flowers  upon  the  head  of  his  dead  son, 
he  could  not  support  the  cruel  spectacle,  nor  stifle  the 
transports  of  his  grie^  which  forced  its  way  in  cries, 
in  sobs,  and  a  floM  of  teara 

Pericles,  misled  by  the  principles  of  a  false  philo- 
sophy, imagined,  that  bewailing  the  death  of  hia  rela* 
tiona  and  children,  would  betray  a  weakness  incon* 
sistent  with  that  greatness  of  soul  which  he  had  ever 
shown :  and  that  on  tins  occasion,  the  sensibility  of 
the  father  would  sully  the  «lory  of  the  conqueror. 
How  gross  an  error !  bow  childish  an  illusion !  which 
either  makes  heroism  consist  in  wild  and  savage  cru- 
elty :  or,  leaving  the  same  erief  and  confuaion  |o  the 
mino,  assumee  a  vain  outside  of  constancy  and  reso- 
lution, merely  to  be  admired.  But  does  martial  bra- 
very extingmsh  nature  7  Is  a  man  dead  to  all  feeling, 
because  he  makes  a  considerable  &sne  in  the  state  ? 
The  emperor  Antonios  had  a  much  juster  way  of 
thinking,  when  on  occasion  of  Marcus  Aurelius's  la- 
menting the  death  of  the  person  who  had  bronsht 
him  up,  he  said,  *'  Sufl^  him  to  be  a  man,  for  ndther 
philosophy  nor  sovereignty  renders  a8iinaensibla''9 

Fickleness  and  inconstancy  were  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  the  Atheniana ;  and  as  tbeae  carried 
them  on  a  sudden  to  the  greatest  excesses,  they  soon 
brought  them  back  again  within  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration and  gentlenees.  It  was  not  long  before  they  re- 
pented the  injury  thev  had  done  Pericles,  and  eai^ 
nestly  wished  to  see  him  again  in  their  assemblies. 
By  dint  of  sufierin^  they  began  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure inured  to  their  domestic  misfortunes,  and  to  be 
fired  more  and  more  with  a  zeal  for  thenr  country's 
glory ;  and  in  their  ardour  for  reinstating  its  affairs, 
they^  did  not  know  any  person  more  capable  of  effect- 
ing  it  than  Pericles.  He,  at  that  time,  never  stirred 
out  of  his  house,  and  was  in  the  utmoet  grief  for  the 
loss  he  had  sustained.  However,  Alcibiades  and  the 
rest  of  his  friends  entreated  him  to  go  abroad  and 
show  himself  in  public.  The  people  asked  him  par- 
don for  their  ungrateful  usage  to  him ;  and  Pericles, 
moved  with  their  entreaties,  and  persuade4  that  it  did 
not  become  a  g^ood  citizen  to  harbour  the  leaat  resenU 
ment  against  hia  country,  resumed  the  government. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  campaign,  some  am- 
bassadors had  set  out  from  Lacedemon,  commiasieoed 
to  solicit  the  king  of  Persia's  alliance,  and  engage 
him  to  fumiah  a  anm  of  money  for  maintaining  the 

'  Pennitte  iUi,  ut  homo  sit ;  neqoe  floin  vol  phflosophia 
vel  imperium  tollit  affectas.     JUL  Cqnfo2»  m  vu,  ufatomn 
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fieeti  diis  ttep  was  most  disgmeefol  to  the  Laoe- 
dttmoniana  «rno  cafled  tbemaelvaa  the  delivoera  of 
Greece,  sinee  they  thereby  retracted  or  sullied  the 
giorioufl  actions  tbe^  had  formerly  achieyed  in  her 
defence  a/^inst  Persia.  They  went  bv  wayof  Thraoe, 
m  order  to  disen^^age  Sitalces  from  the  alliance  of  the 
Athenians  and  pre?ail  with  him  to  suoeour  Potidaea. 
Bat  they  here  met  with  some  Athenian  ambassadors 
who  caased  them  to  be  arrested  as  disturbers  of  the 
poblic  peace,  and  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  Athens, 
where,  without  suflerins  them  to  be  heard,  they  were 
pnt  to  death  the  same  dav ;  and  their  bodies  thrown 
on  a  dung-hill,  by  way  or  reprisal  on  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, who  treated  all  who  were  not  of  their  party  in 
the  same  inhuman  manner.  It  is  .scarce  possible  to 
conceive  how  two  cities,  which  a  little  before,  were  so 
strongly  united,  and  ouffht  to  have  prided  themselves 
upon  showing  a  mutual  civility  and  forbearance  to- 
wards each  other,  could  contract  so  inveterate  a  ha- 
tred, and  break  into  such  cruel  acts  of  violence,  as 
infringed  all  the  laws  of  war,  humanity,  and  nations ; 
and  prompt  them  to  exercise  greater  cruelties  upon 
one  another,  than  if  they  had  been  at  war  with  bar- 
barians. 

Potidasa  had  now  been  besieged  almost  three  years ; 
when  the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  extremity,  and  in 
such  want  of  provisions  that  some  fed  on  human  fleah, 
and  not  expecting  any  succours  from  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  whose  attempts  in  Attica  had  all  proved  abor- 
tive, surrendered  on  conditions.  The  curcumstances 
which  made  the  Athenians  treat  them  with  lenity, 
were,  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  exceedingly 
annoyed  the  besiegers ;  and  the  pit>digious  expense  of 
the  siege,!  which  had  already  cost  2000  talents.s 
They  therefore  came  out  of  the  city  with  their  wives 
and  children,  as  well  citizens  as  foreigners,  with  each 
but  one  suit  of  clothes^  and  the  women  two,  and  car- 
ried off  nothing  but  a  Iitile  money  (o  procure  them  a 
settlement.  The  Athenians  blamed  their  generals  for 
granting  this  capitulation  without  their  order ;  be- 
cause otherwise,  as  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  the 
utmost  extremities,  they  would  have  surrendered  at 
discretion.    They  sent  a  colony  thither. 

The  first  thing  Pericles  did  after 

A.  M.  3575.  his  being  re-elected  generalissimo, 
Ant.  J.  C.  429.    was  to  propose  the  abrogating  of 

that  law  which  he  himself  had  caused 
to  be  enacted  against  bastards,  when  he  had  some  le- 
gitimate children.  It  declared,  that  such  only  should 
be  considered*  as  native  and  legitimate  Athenians^ 
whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  both  natives  ot 
Athens ;  and  it  had  been  executed  just  before  with 
the  utmost  rigour.  For  the  kingofEgypts  having  sent 
to  Athens  a  present  of  40,000  measures  of  com  to  be 
distributed  among  the  people^  the  bastards,  on  ac- 
count of  this  new  law,  were  mvolved  in  a  thousand 
law-suits  and  difBcuIdes,  till  then  unpractised,  and 
which  had  not  been  so  much  as  thought  of.  Near 
5000  of  them  were  condemned  and  sold  as  slaves, 
whilst  14,040  citizens  were  confirmed  in  their  privi- 
leges, and  recognized  as  true  Athenians.  It  was 
thought  very  strange,  that  the  author  and  promoter 
of  thts  law  should  Himself  desire  to  have  it  repealed. 
But  the  Athenians  were  moved  to  compassion  at  the 
domestic  calamities  of  Pericles ;  so  that  tney  permitted 
him  to  enrol  his  bastard  in  the  register  of  the  citizens 
of  his  tribe,  and  to  let  him  bear  bis  oWn  name. 

*  The  amy  which  besieged  Potidiea  consisted  of  3000 
men,  exclusive  of  the  1600  who  had  been  sent  under  the 
command  of  Phormio.  Every  soldier  received  (daily)  two 
drschms,  or  twenty  penee  (French,)  for  master  and  man : 
and  chose  of  the  galleys  had  the  same  pay.  Tfmeyd,  1.  iii. 
p.  18S. 

*  About  ssaoott. 

'  Plutarch  ooes  not  name  this  king.  Perhaps  it  was 
Inarus.  son  to  Psammetichos  king  of  Libya,  who  had  caused 
part  or  the  EffVptians  to  take  up  anas  against  Artaxenes, 
and  to  whom  me  Athenians,  above  thirty  years  bcfiN'e,  had 
seat  aoocouFB  against  the  PersisM.    ZMyd.  I  i,  p.  68» 


A  little  after  ha  liimself  was  in: 
fected  with  the  pestilence.  Being  A.  M.  3576, 
extremely  ill,  and  ready  to  breathe  Ant.  J.  C.  428. 
his  last,  the  principal  citizens,  and 
snch  of  his  friends  as  had  not  forsaken  him,  discours- 
ing together  in  his  bed-chamber  about  bis  rare  aierit, 
they  ran  over  his  exploits,  and  computed  the  number 
of  his  victories ;  for  whilst  he  was  generalissinio  of  the 
Athenians,  he  bad  erected  for  the  glorv  of  their  dty 
nine  trophies,  in  memory  of  as  many  battles  gaioed 
by  him.  They  did  not  imagine  that  Pericles  heard 
what  they  were  saying,  because  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  his  senses ;  but  it  was  fiu  otherwise,  for  not  a  sin- 
file  word  of  their  discourse  had  escaped  him ;  when, 
breaking  suddenly  from  his  silence,  "  1  am  sorprised," 
saya  he,  '<  that  you  should  treasure  up  so  well  in 
your  memories,  and  extol  so  highly,  a  series  of  t(y 
tions  in  which  fortune  had  so  great  a  share,  and  which 
are  common  to  me  with  so  many  other  generals:  and 
at  the  same  time  should  forget  the  roost  glorious  dv- 
eumstance  in  my  life, — ^I  mean  my  never  having 
caused  a  sinele  citizen  to  put  on  nooumtng.*'  A  fine 
saying  i  whicn  very  few  in  high  ttatioos  can  decisis 
with  truth.  The  Athenians  were  deeply  afflicted  at 
his  death. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  observed,  from  what  bss 
been  said  of  Periclea,  that  in  him  were  united  most 

a ualities  which  constitute  the  great  man;  as  those  of 
le  admiral,  by  his  skill  in  naval  afiaira;  of  the  great 
captain,  by  his  conquest  and  victoriee ;  of  the  nnaih 
cier,  by  his  excellent  reflations  of  the  public  reve> 
nue ;  of  the  gre»t  politician,  by  the  extent  and  justness 
of  his  views,  by  his  eloquence  in  public  deliberations, 
and  by  the  dexterity  and  address  with  which  he  trans- 
acted afiairs ;  of  a  minister  of  state,  by  the  methods 
he  employed  to  increase  trade,  and  promote  the  arts 
in  general ;  in  fine,  of  father  of  his  country,  by  the 
happiness  he  procured  to  every  individual,  and  wbich 
he  always  had  in  view,  as  the  tme  scope  and  end  of 
his  admmistration. 

But  [  must  not  omit  another  cbaracteristie  which 
was  peculiar  to  him.  He  acted  with  ao  much  wisdoni, 
moderation,  disinterestedness,  and  zeal,  for  the  public 
good ;  he  discovered,  in  all  things,  so  great  a  eupe- 
riorit;^  of  talenta,  and  gave  so  exalted  an  idea  of  his 
experience,  capacity,  and  inte^ty,  that  he  ao^uired 
the  confidence  of  all  the  Athenians ;  and  fixed  (in  his 
own  favour,)  during  fortv  years  that  he  ^vemed  lbs 
Atheniana,  their  natural  nckleneas  suid  inconstaoqr. 
He  suppressed  that  jealousy,  which  an  extreme  fond' 
ness  for  liberty  had  made  them  entertain  against  all 
citizens  distinguished  by  their  merit  and  great  authori- 
ty. But  the  most  surprising  circumstance  is,  he  gain- 
ed this  ^eat  ascendant  merely  by  persuasion,  wtthoot 
employing  force,  mean  artifices,  or  any  of  those  aits 
which  a  common  politician  excuses  in  himself,  upon 
the  specious  pretence  that  the  necessity  of  the  public 
afftirs  and  the  interest  of  the  state,  require  them. 

Anaxagoras  died  the  same  year  as  Periclea^  PIo- 
tarch  relates  a  circumstance  concerning  him,  that  hap- 
pened some  time  before,  which  must  not  be  omitted. 
He  says,  that  this  philosopher,  who  bad  voluntarily 
reducM  himself  to  excessive  poverty,  in  order  that  ba 
mivht  have  the  greater  leisure  to  pursae  hia  studies; 
finding  himself  neglected  in  his  old  age,  by  Pericles, 
who,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  public  affiiirs,  had  not 
always  time  to  think  of  him ;  wrapped  hie  doak  aboot 
hia  head,s  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  in  the 
fixed  resolution  to  starve  himself.  Periciee  hearing 
of  this  accidentally,  ran  with  the  utmost  haste  to  the 
philosopher's  house,  in  the  deepest  affliction.  He  con- 
jured him,  in  the  strongest  and  moat  nsoving  terms, 
not  to  throw  his  life  away ;  adding,  that  it  waa  not 
Anaxagoras  but  himself,  that  was  to  be  lamented,  if 


^  Plot,  in  Pericl.  p.  16SL 

*  It  was  the  custom  fer  those  to  cover  Hieir 
their  ck)aks,  who  were  reduced  to  despair,  and 
die. 
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Im  wii  00  nafortooato  aa  to  lose  fo  wise  and  ftilhfol 
A  frieod ;  one  who  was  so  capable  of  giviog;  him 
vholesooM  counsels,  in  the  pressing  emergenaes  of 
the  state.  Anaxagorss  then,  uncovering  a  little  his 
bead  spoke  thus  to  him :  P«tc/«,  thoH  who  need  the 
Ught  of  a  Utn^  take  care  to  feed  it  toUh  oU.  This  was 
a  gentle,  and  at  the  same  time  a  keen  and  piercing, 

,  reproach.  Pericles  ought  to  have  supplied  his  wants 
unasked.    Many  lamps  are  extinguished  in  this  man- 

^  ner  in  a  country,  bv  the  criminal  negligence  of  those 
who  ought  to  supply  them. 


SEICTION  ni.— THE  LACEDAMOKIANS  BCSIBOB  PLA- 
T2SJ5.  MITYLENB  IS  TAKEN  BT  THE  ATHENIANS. 
PLATAJB  SURRBNDEIIS.  THE  PLAGUE  BREAKS  OUT 
AGAIN  IN  ATHENS. 

Fourth  md  fifth  yeari  of  the  War. 

The  most  memorable  transaction 

A.  M.  357^    of  the  following  years,*  was  the  siege 

Ant.  J.  C.  42a    of  Places,  by  the  Lacedomonians. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
ttesea  of  antiquity,  on  account  of  the  vigorous  efforts 
ofboth  parties;  but  especially  for  the  glorious  resist- 
ance made  by  the  besie^,  and  their  bold  and  indus- 
trious stratagem,  by  which  several  of  them  got  out  of 
the  city,  and  by  that  means  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
enemy.  The  Lacedamonians  besieged  this  place  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign.  As  soon  as  Aey 
had  pitched  Uieir  camp  round  the  city,  in  order  to  lay 
waste  the  surrounding  country,  the  Platssane  sent  de- 
puties to  Archidamus,  who  commanded  on  that  occa- 
•ion,  to  represent  that  he  could  not  attack  them  with 
the  least  shadow  of  justice,  because  that,  after  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  PlatSB»,  Pausanias,  the  Qreeian  gene. 
ral,  offering  up  a  sacri6ce  in  their  city  to  Jupiter  the 
Deliverer,  in  presence  of  all  the  allies,  had  given  them 
their  freedom,  to  reward  their  valour  and  zeal  i  and 
therefore,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  since  it  had  been  granted 
them  by  a  Lacediemonian.  Archidamus  answered, 
that  their  demands  would  be  very  reasonable,  had  they 
not  joined  with  the  Athenians,  the  professed  enemies 
to  the  liberty  of  Greece ;  but  that,  if  they  would  dis- 
enf  a«e  themselves  from  their  present  alliance,  or  at 
leaatranain  neuter,  they  then  should  be  left  in  the 
fail  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.  The  depuUes  re- 
plied, that  they  could  not  possibly  come  to  any  agree- 
ment, without  the  coffnisanoe  of  Athene,  whither  their 
wivee  and  their  children  were  retired.  The  Lacc- 
dcnmonians  permitted  them  to  send  thither;  when  the 
Athenians  promising  solemnly  to  succour  them  to  the 
utmoet  of  their  power,  the  Platasans  res<^ved  to  suffer 
the  last  extremities  rather  than  surrender;  and  ac- 
eordindy  they  informed  the  Lacedemonians,  from 
th^r  walls,  that  they  could  not  comply  with  what  was 

Aivfaidamus  then,  after  calling  upon  the  gods  to 
witness  that  he  did  not  first  infringe  the  alliance,  and 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  calamities  which  might  befall 
the  Plat»ans,  for  having  refused  the  just  and  reason- 
ahle  conditioos  offered  them,  prepared  for  the  siege. 
He  soiTounded  the  city  with  a  circumvaliation  of  trees, 
which  were  laid  long-ways,  very  dose  together,  with 
their  boughs  interwoven,  and  turned  towards  the  aty, 
to  pf«vent  any  person  from  going  out  of  it  He  after- 
wajrds  thraw  up  a  platform  to  set  the  battenes  on  ;  m 
hopes  that,  as  so  many  hands  were  employed,  they 
ehoold  soon  take  the  city.  He  therefore  caused  trees 
to  be  felled  on  Mount  CithaBron,  and  interwove  them 
with  fescines,  in  order  to  support  the  terrace  on  all 
aides  -  he  then  threw  into  it  wood,  earth,  and  stones  ; 
in  a  word,  whatever  could  help  to  fill  it  up.  The  whole 
army  worked  night  and  day,  without  the  least  inter- 
n&aAon,  during  seventy  days ;  one  half  of  the  soldiers 
•enosing  themselves,  while  the  rest  were  at  work. 

T^e  besi^ed  observing  that  the  work  began  to 
threw  up  a  wooden  wall  upon  the  walls  of  the 


dty,  opposite  to  the.plalform,  in  order  that  they  might 
always  out-top  the  besiegers ;  and  filled  the  hollow  of 
this  wooden  wall  with  the  bricks  they  took  from  the 
rubbish  of  the  neighbouring  houses :  so  that  the  beams 
of  timber  served  m  a  manner  as  a  defence  to  keep  the 
wall  from  falling,  as  it  was  carrying  up.    It  was  co- 
vered, on  the  outside,  with  hides,  both  raw  and  dry, 
in  order  to  shelter  the  works  and  the  workmen  from 
the  fires  discharged  against  it.    In  proportion  as  it 
rose,  the  pUtform  was  raised  also,  which  in  this  man- 
ner was  carried  to  a  great  height.    But  the  besieged 
made  a  hole  in  the  opposite  wall,  in  order  to  cany 
off  the  earth  that  sustained  the  platform ;  which  tho 
besiegers  perceiving,  they  put  baskets  of  reeds  fill- 
ed with  mortar  in  tne  place  of  the  earth  which  had 
been  removed,  because  these  could  not  be  so  easilj 
carried  off    The  besieged,  therefore,  finding  their 
first  stratagem  defeated,  made  a  mine  under  ground, 
as  far  as  the  platform,  in  order  to  work  under  cove£ 
and  to  remove  from  it  the  earth  and  other  materials  of 
which  it  was  composed,  and  which  they  gave  from 
hand  to  hand,  as  far  as  the  city.    fThe  besiegera  were 
a  considerable  time  without  perceiving  this,  till  at  last 
they  found  that  their  work  did  not  go  forward,  and 
that  the  more  earth  they  laid  on,  the  lower  it  sunk. 
But  the  besi^ted  judging  that  the  superiority  of  num- 
bers would  at  length  prevail :  without  wasting  their 
time  any  longer  on  this  work,  or  carrying  the  wall 
higher  on  the  side  towards  the  battery,  contented  them- 
selves with  building  another  within,  in  the  form  of  a 


<  Tteeyd. Uii  ^ U7— 151.    Diod.l.n. pw  101-409.     1 


half  moon,  both  ends  of  which  joined  to  the  wall ;  in 
order  that  they  might  retire  behind  it  when  the  first 
wall  should  be  forced ;  and  so  oblige  the  enemy  to 
make  fresh  works. 

Tn  the  mean  time  the  besiegers  having  set  up  thenr 
machines  (doubtless  after  they  had  filled  up  the  ditch, 
^lou^h  Thucydides  does  not  say  this,)  shook  the  city 
wall  in  a  very  terrible  manner,  which,  though  it  alarm- 
ed Uie  citizens  very  much,  did  not  however  discourage 
them.  They  employed  every  art  that  their  imagi- 
nation could  suggest  against  the  enemy's  batteries. 
They  prevented  the  effect  of  the  batterin^ms,  by 
ropess  which  turned  aside  their  strokes.  They  also 
employed  another  artifice:  the  two  ends  of  a  great 
beam  were  made  fast  by  long  iron  chains  to  two  large 
pieces  of  timber,  supported  at  due  distance  upon  the 
wall  in  the  nature  ot  a  ballhce;  so  that  whenever  tho 
enemy  played  their  machine,  the  besieged  lifted  up 
this  beam,  and  let  it  fall  on  the  head  of  the  battering- 
ram,  which  quite  deadened  iu  force,  and  consequently 
made  it  of  no  effect. 

Th^  besiegera  finding  the  attack  did  not  go  on  suc- 
cessfully, and  that  a  new  wall  was  raised  against  their 
platform,  despaired  of  being  able  to  storm  the  place, 
and  therefore  changed  the  ae^e  into  a  blockade. 
However,  they  first  endeavouredto  set  fire  to  it,  ima- 
gining that  the  town  might  easily  be  burnt  down,  as 
It  was  so  small,  whenever  a  strong  wind  should  rise ; 
for  they  employed  all  the  artifice  imaginable,  to  make 
themselves  mastera  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with 
little  expense.  They  therefore  threw  fascines  into  tho 
intervals  between  tlie  walls  of  the  city  and  the  in- 
trench ments  with  which  they  had  surrounded  them ; 
and  filled  these  intervals  in  a  very  little  time,  because 
of  the  multitude  of  hands  employed  by  them ;  in  order 
to  set  fire,  at  the  same  time,  to  different  parts  of  the 
city.  They  then  lighted  the  fire  with  pitch  and  sulphur, 
which  in  a  moment  made  such  a  prooigious  blaze,  that 
the  like  was  never  seen.  This  invention  was  very  near 
carrying  the  city,  which  had  bafflBd  all  olhera ;  for  tho 
besieged  could  not  make  head  at  once  against  the  fire 
and  the  enemy  in  several  parts  of  the  town ;  and  had 
the  weather  ULVonred  the  besiegera,  as  they  flattered 
themselves  it  would,  it  had  ccrUinly  been  taken :  but 
history  informs  us,  that  an  exceeding  heavy  rain  fell, 
which  extmguished  the  fire.  ' 

■  The  lower  end  of  these  ropea  formed  a  variety  of  «lip- 
knoCs.  with  which  they  eatched  the  head  of  the  battering* 
m/wUdi  th^  raised  ap  by  the  help  tf  the  ^ — ^— 
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Ttiia  iBt  eflbit  of  the  bemegen  haTHig  been  defeat- 
ed as  eoeceaefullv  M  all  the  rest,  they  now  tamed 
the  nege  into  a  olockade,  and  eurroanded  the  dty 
with  a  brick  wall,  strengthened  on  each  side  with  a 
deep  ditch.  The  whole  army  was  enga^  sucees- 
siTely  in  this  work,  and  when  it  was  finished,  they 
left  a  guard  over  half  of  it^  the  Bcsotians  'offering 
to  guara  the  rest ;  npon  which  the  Lacedemonians 
retarned  to  Sparta,  about  the  month  of  October. 
There  were  now  in  Plates  but  400  inhabitants,  and 
fourscore  Athenians,  with  110  women  to  dress  their 
victuals,  and  no  other  person,  whether  freeman  or 
slave ;  all  the  rest  having  been  sent  to  Athens  before 
the  siege. 

During  the  campaign,  some  engagements  were 
fought  both  by  sea  analand,  which  1  omit  as  being 
of  no  importance. 

The  next  summer,i  which  was  the  fourth  year  of  the 
war,  the  people  of  Lesbos,  the  citizens  of  Methymna 
excepted,  resolved  to  break  their  alliance  with  the 
Athenians.  Theyjiad  designed  to  rebel  before  the 
war  was  declared,  but  the  Lacedemonians  would  not 
receive  them  at  that  time.  The  citizens  of  Methymna 
sent  advice  of  this  to  the  Athenians,  assuring  them, 
that  if  immediate  succour  was  not  sent,  the  island 
would  be  inevitably  lost.  The  dejectidn  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  sustained  great  losses  by  the  war  and 
the  plague,  was  greatly  increased,  when  news  was 
brought  of  the  revolt  of  so  considerable  an  island, 
whose  forces,  which  were  hitherto  unimpaired,  would 
now  join  the  enemy,  and  reinforce  them  on  a  sudden 
by  the  addition  of  a  powerful  fleet  The  Athenians 
therefore  iiAinediately  sent  forty  galleys  designed  for 
Peloponnesus,  which  accordingly  sailed  for  Mitylene. 
The  inhabitants,  though  in  great  consternation,  be- 
cause they  were  quite  unprepared,  yet  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  bravery,  and  sailed  out  of  the  port  with 
their  ships ;  however,  being;  repulsed,  they  proposed 
an  accommodation,  which  the  Athenians  listened  to, 
from  an  apprehehsion  that  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  reduce  the  island  to  their  allegiance.  A 
susjiension  of  arms  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  during 
which  the  Mityleneans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens. 
The  fear  of  not  obtaining  their  demands,  made  them 
■end  others  to  Lacedemonia,  to  desire  succours.  This 
was  not  ill  Judged,  the  Athenians  sending  them  an 
answer  which  they  had  no  reason  to  interpret  in 
their  favour. 

The  ambassadors  of  Mitylene,  after  a  dangerous 
voyage,  being  arrived  in  Lacedernonia,  the  Spartans 
deferred  giving  them  audience  till  the  splemnization 
of  the  Olympic  games,  in  order  that  the  allies  might 
hear  the  complaints  they  had  to  make.  I  shall  repeat 
their  whole  speech  on  that  occasion,  as  it  may  serve, 
at  once,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  Thucydides*s  style,  and 
of  the  disposition  of  the  several  states  towards  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians.  **  We  are  sensible," 
said  the  ambassadors,  "that  it  is  usual  to  treat  desert- 
ers well  at  first,  because  of  the  services  they  do  those 
whom  they  Ry  to ;  but  to  despise  them  afterwards  as 
traitors  to  their  country  and  fnends.  This  is  far  from 
being  unjust,  when  they  have  no  inducement  to  such 
a  chan^;  when  the  same  union  subsists,  and  the 
same  aids  are  reciprocally  granted.  But  it  is  far  other- 
wise between  us  and  the  Athenians  :  and  we  entreat 


peace,  we  now  renounce  their  alliance  when  they 
are  unfortunate.  For,  since  we  are  come  hither  to 
demand  admittance  into  the  number  of  your  friends 
and  allies,  we  oo  vht  to  begin  our  own  justification,  by 
showing  the  justice  and  necessity  of  our  procedure ; 
it  being  impossible  for  a  true  friendship  to  be  establish- 
ed between  individuals,  or  a  solid  alliance  between 
cities,  unless  both  are  founded  on  virtue,  and  unifor- 
mitv  of  principles  and  sentiments. 
"^To  come  to  the  point :  The  treaty  wa  coooluded 
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with  the  Atheniatii,  was  not  to  eadave  Gfeeea,  livt 
to  free  it  fh>m  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians :  and  it  was 
concluded  fVom  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  when  you 
renounced  the  command.  We  adhered  to  it  with 
pleasure,  so  long  as  the  Athenians  continoed  to  enter- 
tain just  designs ;  but  when  we  saw  that  they  discon- 
tinued the  war  which  they  were  carrying  on  aeaiost 
the  enemy,  merely  to  oppress  the  allies,  we  could  not 
but  suspect  their  conduct  And  as  it  was  extremely 
difficult,  in  so  great  a  diversity  of  interests  and  opi- 
nions, for  ail  to  continue  in  strict  union ;  and  itiU  hanler 
to  make  head  against  them,  when  alone  and  sepa- 
^ted :  they  have  subjected,  by  insensible  degrees,  all 
the  aUies,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  and  our 
people  ;  and  used  our  own  forces  for  this  end.  For, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  left  us  seemingly  at  oor 
Uberty,  they  obliged  us  Co  follow  them ;  uiough  we 
could  no  longer  rely  on  their  word»  and  hui  the 
strongest  reason  to  fear  the  like  treatment  And,  in- 
deed, what  probability  is  there,  after  their  enslaving  all 
the  other  states,  that  they  should  show  a  regard  to  us 
only,  and  admit  us  upon  the  foot  of  equals,  if  they 
may  become  our  masters  whenever  they  please;  eepe- 
cially  as  their  power  increases  daily,  in  proportion  as 
ours  lessens  ?  A  mutual  fear  between  ooofedeiales,  is 
a  sttt>ng  motive  to  make  an  alliance  lasting,  and  to 
prevent  unjust  and  violent  attempts,  by  keeping  ail 
things  in  an  equilibrium.  If  they  left  ns  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  liberties,  it  was  merely  becaase  tbey 
could  not  intrench  upon  them  by  open  force,  but  only 
bv  that  equity  ana  specious  moderatioo  tkey  have 
shown  ua  First  they  pretended  to  prove,  from  their 
moderate  conduct  in  regard  to  us,  that  as  we  are  free, 
we  should  not  have  marched  in  oonjonction  with  Iben 
against  the  other  allies,  had  they  not  given  them  just 
grounds  for  complaint  Secondly,  by  attadting  the 
weakest  first,  and  subduing  them  one  after  another, 
they  enabled  themselves,  by  their  ruin,  to  subject  ths 
most  poweiful  without  difficulty,  who  at  last  would  be 
left  alone,  and  without  support :  whoreas,  had  they 
begun  by  invadins  us,  at  the  time  that  the  allies  were 
possessed  of  all  their  strength,  and  were  able  to  make 
some  stand,  they  could  not  so  easily  have  completed 
their  design.  Besides,  as  we  had  a  large  fleet,  which 
would  strengthen  considerably  whatever  party  we 
should  declare  for,  this  was  a  check  upon  them*  Add 
to  this,  that  the  hifh  regard  we  have  always  shown  for 
their  republic,  and  the  endeavours  we  Mve  used  to 
gain  the  favour  of  thoee  who  commanded  it,  have  sus- 
pended our  ruin.  But  we  had  been  undone,  had  not 
tins  war  broken  out;  and  of  this  the  late  of  othen 
leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt 

"  What  friendship,  then,  what  lasting  alliance,  can 
be  concluded  with  those  who  never  are  friends  and 
allies,  but  when  force  is  employed  to  make  them  con- 
tinue such  ?  For,  as  they  were  obli^d  to  pay  coart 
to  us  during  the  war,  to  prevent  our  joining  with  the 
enemy ;  we  were  constramed  to  treat  theoi  with  the 
same  regard  in  lime  of  neace^  to  prevent  their  falling 
upon  us.  That  which  love  produces  in  other  plaeen, 
was  with  us  the  efiect  of  fear.  It  was  this  eirciim- 
stance  that  made  an  alliance  eubsist  some  lime,  which 
both  parties  were  determined  to  break  upon  the  vety 
first  favourable  occasion  ;  let  therefore  no  one  accuoe 
us  for  the  advantage  we  now  lake.  We  had  not  al- 
wavs  the  same  opportunity  to  save  ourselves,  as  they 
had  to  ruin  us ;  but  were  under  a  necessity  cf  waiting 
a  favourable  juncture,  before  we  oould  ventare  to  de- 
clare ourselves. 

**  Such  are  the  motives  whieh  now  oblige  vs  to  no- 
licit  vour  alliance :  motives,  the  equity  and  josttoe  of 
which  appear  very  strong  to  us,  and  consequently  call 
upon  OS  to  provide  for  our  safety :  we  ebonM  havo 
claimed  your  protection  before^  had  you  been  sooner 
inclined  to  affi>rd  it  us ;  for  we  offered  ourselves  to 
you,  even  before  the  war  broke  out:  we  are  now 
come,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Boeotians,  your  allies^  to 
diseiigage  ourselves  from  the  oppressors  of  Greece^ 
andjoiaourarma  withthaaeof  itsdefendeiBj  and  to 
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'  pimUafor  the  leeuitT  of  oar  otate,  wliiob  i»  now  ia 
jminiBont  dmi^r.    If  any  thiog  can  be  objeded  to 
oor  eondoett  it  la,  our  deelaring  a6  pieGipitatelT  with 
Bore  cenereaity  tKan  ^cudanee,  and  without  haviag 
made  ttie  laaaC  oraparatioiiaL    But  thia  alao  ought  to 
aogage  you  to  he  the  more  ready  ia  aucoonrinf  na ; 
that  you  may  not  loae  the  opportunity  of  pioteeting 
the  oppreawd,  and  avenging  youraelTea  on  your  ene- 
onea;    There  never  waa  a  more  favourable  conjono- 
tore  than  that  which  now  ofina  itaelf ;  a  cooj[oDcture^ 
whoa  war  and  peatilenoe  have  eonaumed  their  foroea, 
and  eihauated  their  treaaure:  not  to  mentiou  that 
their  fleet  ia  divided,  by  whieh  meana  the]r  will  not  be 
in  a  condition  to  reaiat  you,  abould  you  invade  tfiem 
at  the  aame  time  by  aea  and  land.    For,  they  either 
will  leave  ua  to  attack  yon,  and  give  ua  an  opportunity 
of  aaceooring  jou ;  or  the?  wiif  oppoae  ua  altogether, 
and  then  you  will  have  but  half  their  fbreea  to  deu  with. 
**  Am  to  what  lemama,  let  no  one  imagine  that  you 
will  expo0e  youraelvea  to  dangera  (bra  people  incapa- 
ble of  doing  you  aerviee.    Our  country  indeed  fiee  at 
a  oonaiderable  distance  from  you,  but  our  aid  ia  near 
at  hand.    For  the  war  will  be  carried  on,  not  in  Atti- 
ca, aa  ia  auppoaed,  but  in  that  country  whose  revenuea 
are  the  aupport  of  Attica,  and  we  are  not  far  from  it 
Conaider,  alao,  that  in  abandonins  ua,  yon  will  increaae 
the  power  of  the  Athenians  by  the  additioa  of  oura ; 
and  that  no  atate  will  then  dare  to  revolt  against  them. 
Bat  in  auooouring  us^  you  will  strengthen  youraehrea 
with  a  fleet  whicn  you  so  much  want ;  and  you  will 
induce  many  other  people,  after  oor  example,  to  join 
you ;  and  you  will  take  off  the  reproach  caat  upon 
yon,  of  abandoning  thoae  who  have  recourse  to  your 
pffotection,  which  will  be  no  inconsiderable  advantage 
to  you  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

**  We  therefore  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Oljonpius,  in  whose  tem|He  we  now  are^  not  to  fma- 
irate  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks,  nor  reject  aoppliant8|. 
wfaoee  preeervation  may  be  highly  advantageous,  and 
whose  ruin  may  be  infinitely  pemicions  to  you.  Show 
youraelvea  such  now,  aa  the  idea  entertained  of  3ronr 
generosity,  and  the  extreme  danger  to  which  we  are 
ladueed,  demand ;  that  ia,  the  protectora  of  the  al- 
ilictedy  the  deliverers  of  Greece." 

The  allies,  struck  with  these  reaaona,  admitted 
them  into  the  alliance  of  Peloponneaua.  An  imme- 
diate incursion  into  the  enemy*s country  waa  resolved,- 
and  that  the  allies  ahoohJ  rendezvoua  at  Connth,  with 
two-thirde  of  their  fovcea.  The  LacedBmonians  ar^ 
rived  first,  and  prepared  enginee  for  transporting  the 
afaipa  from  the  gutf  of  Corinth  into  the  sea  of  Athena, 
in  order  to  invade  Attica  both  by  aea  and  land.  The 
Atheniane  were  no  lees  active  on  their  aide ;  but  the 
albea,  being  employed  in  their  harvest,  and  beginning 
to  grow  weaiy  of  the  war,  were  a  long  time  before 
they  met 

Darin|  thia  interval,  the  Athenians,  who  perceived 
that  all  mese  preparationa  were  made  against  them, 
from  a  supposition  that  they  w^  very  weak  ;  in  order 
to  undeceive  the  worid,  and  show  that  thev  were  able 
to  furnish  a  fleet  without  calling  in  any  of  their  ships 
from  belbre  Lesbos,  put  to  sea  a  fleet  of  100  sail, 
whieh  they  manned  with  citizena  as  well  aa  foreigners ; 
not  exempting  a  single  citizen,  except  such  only  as 
were  obliged  to  serve  on  horaeback,  or  whoee  revenue 
amounted  to  500  measures  of  com.  After  having 
showed  themselves  before  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to 
make  a  diaplay  of  their  power,  they  made  deacenta 
into  v^hatever  part  of  Peloponnesus  they  pleased. 

They  never  had  had  a  finer  fleet  They  guarded 
their  own  country,  and  the  Coaata  of  EubcBa  and  Sa- 
lamis  vrtth  a  fleet  of  100  ahipa :  they  cruised  round 
PelopoBnesus  with  another  fleet  of  the  like  number 
of  Yessel%  without  indudmg  their  fleet  before  Les- 
bos and  other  plaeea.  The  whole  amounted  to  up- 
wards c€  fSO  galleya.  The  expeneea  of  thia  power- 
fnl  armament  entirely  exhaoateu  their  treaaure,  which 
had  been  very  much  drained  before  by  thoae  incurred 
by  tb«  si^geof  Potidmu 
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The  Lacedsmonjoii,  greatly  awpiised  at  ao  fooai* 
dahle  a  fleet,  which  thejr  no  waya  expected,  returned 
with  the  utmost  espeditiOB  to  their  own  coontiy,  and 
only  ordered  forty  galleys  to  be  fitted  out  for  this  sue* 
oour  of  Mitylene»  The  AthenianB  had  aent  a  rein- 
forcement  thither,  consisting  of  1000  heavy*armed 
troopa,  by  wboae  aasistance  uey  made  a  ooaUavaila- 
tion,  with  forta  in  the  moet  comroodioua  plaeea ;  aa 
that  it  waa  blocked  up  both  bv  aea  and  land,  in  tha 
beginning  of  winter.    The  Alheniana  were  in  such 

Seat  want  of  money  for  carrying  on  thia  sieee^  thai 
ev  wese  reduced  to  aaaeaa  themaelvei^  whicn  they 
had  never  beforo,  and  by  this  meana  800  talentai  were 
sent  to  it. 

The  people  of  Mitylene  being  in 
want  or  alt  thinga,  and  having  wait*  A.  M.3577« 
ed  to  no  purpoae  for  the  suecoura  Ant  J.  C.  427* 
which  the  Lacedemonians  had  pro- 
mised them,  surrendered,  upon  condition  that  no  pep* 
son  should  be  put  to  death  or  impdaoned,  till  the  aoH 
basaadora,  whom  they  should  senoto  Athena,  were  j»» 
turned ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time^  the  tro«>s  should 
be  admitted  into  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Atheniana 
had  got  poaaesaioa  of  the  city,  auah  of  the  faetiooa 
Mityleneana  as  had  fled  to  the  altars  for  refuge,  were 
conveyed  to  Tenedos,  and  afterwards  to  Athena, 
There  the  afihir  of  the  Mityleneana  was  debated.  As 
their  revolt  had  greatly  exasperated  the  people,  .be* 
cause  it  had  not  been  preceded  by  any  ill  treatmentf 
and  aeemed  a  mere  efiect  of  their  hatred  for  .the  Atha* 
nians,  in  the  first  tranaporta  of  their  rase  they  reaolv^ 
ed  to  put  all  their  citiaena  to  death  indi^|rinunately, 
and  to  make  all  the  women  and  children  tfavea ;  and 
immediately  they  aent  a  galley  to  put  the  decaee  io 
execution. 

But  night  gave  them  leieure  to  reflect.  Thia  aa- 
veritv  waa  jud^  too  cruel,  and  carried  beyond  its 
due  bounda.  They  imajgined  to  themaelvea  the  fata 
of  that  unbappy  citv,  entirely  abandoned  to  alaughter^ 
and  repented  their  having  involved  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty.  This  sudden  change  of  the  Atheniana 
gave  the  Mitylenean  ambaaaadora  aome  little  glimmer- 
inga  of  hope ;  and  they  prevailed  so  far  with  the  ma* 
gistrates,  as  to  have  the  aflkir  debated  a  aacond  tima. 
Cleon,  who  had  augmted  the  fint  decree,  a  man  af  a 
fiery  temper,  and  woo  had  greit  influence  over  the 
people,  maintained  hia  opinion  wiAh  much  vehemeoea 
and  heat  He  repreaented,  that  it  waa  unworthy  a 
wiae  government  to  change  with  every  wind,  and  te 
annul  in  the  morning  what  they  had  decreed  the  night 
before ;  and  that  it  was  highly  important  to  take  aa 
exemplary  vMigeance  on  the  Mityleneana,  in  order  ta 
awe  the  rest  of  their  alliea,  who  were  every  where 
ready  to  revolt. 

Diodonis,  who  had  contradicted  Cleon  in  the  first 
aasembJy,  now  opposed  his  srguments  more  strongly 
than  before,  ^fter  describing,  in  a  tender,  and  pa» 
thetic  manner,  the  deplorable  conditionof  the  Mity- 
leneana, whose  minds  (he  said)  must  necessarily  be 
tortured  with  anxiety  and  suspense,  whilst  they  were 
expecting  a  sentence  that  was  to  determine  their  fate; 
he  represented  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  fame  of  their 
mildness  and  clemency  had  always  reflected  the  higih 
est  honour  on  them,  and  diatinffuished  them  ghmous- 
IjT  from  all  other  nations.  He  observed,  that  the 
citizens  of  Mitylene  had  been  drawn  invohmtarily  into 
the  rebellion  ;  a  proof  of  which  was,  their  surrendering 
the  city  to  them  the  instant  it  was  in  their  power  to  do 
it :  they,  therefore,  by  this  decree,  would  nurder  flieir 
benefactors  and  conaeouently  be  both  unjoat  and 
unsratefttl,  aa  they  would  punish  the  innocent  withthe 
euflty.  He  observed  farther,  that  auppoaing  the 
Mityleneana  in  general  were  guilty,  it  would  howevor 
be  for  the  intereat  of  the  Atheniana  to  diaaemble,  in 
order  that  the  rigoroua  puniahment  they  had  decreed 
might  not  exasperate  the  rest  of  the  alliea ;  and  that 
the  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil,  would  be  to 
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leftTt  room  for  fftpentencc^  and  not  plaiifle  people  into 
ilesMir,'  by  tbe  abeoluta  and  irrwrocable  refoaal  of  a 
paraoo.  Hia  opinion  therelbro  waa,  that  they  ahoold 
ezamiiM  Very  deliberately  tbe  cauae  of  tboee  faetioua 
Mit?lenean8  who  had  been  biought  to  Athena,  and 
paraon  all  the  rest. 

The  aasembly  waa  very  much  divided,  ao  that  Dio- 
donia  carried  it  only  by  a  few  Totes.  A  aecond  g;alley 
was  therefore  immediately  fitted  oat.  It  waa  fumiahed 
with  every  thing  that  mtcht  accelerate  its  course ;  and 
tbe  ambassadors  of  MityTene  promised  a  great  reward 
to  the  crew,  provided  they  arrived  in  time.  They  there- 
fore made  extraordinary  ezertiona,  and  did  not  quit 
their  oara  even  when  tnev  took  sustenance,  but  ate 
and  drank  as  they  rowed,  and  took  their  rest  alter- 
nately I  and  veiY  happily  for  them  the  wind  waa  fa- 
vourable. The  nrat  galley  had  got  a  day  and  nifpht's 
sail  before  them :  but  as  those  on  boara  carriM  ill 
news,  they  did  not  make  great  haste.  Its  arrival  before 
the  city  had  spread  the  utrooat  consternation  in  every 

Sart  of  it :  but  this  consternation  was  increaaed  in- 
nttely,  when  the  decree,  by  which  all  the  citizens 
were  sentenced  to  die,  was  read  in  a  full  assembly. 
Nothing  now  waa  heard  in  all  placea  but  criea  and 
loud  laments.  Tbe  moment  that  the  sentence  was 
goin^  to  be  put  in  elocution,  advice  came  that  a  se- 
cond galley  was  arrived.  Immediately  the  cruel  mas- 
sacre was  suspended.  The  assembly  was  again  con- 
vened ;  and  the  decree  which  granted  a  paraon  was 
Hstened  to  with  such  silence  and  joy,  as  is  much 
easier  conceived  than  expreaaed. 

All  the  Aiotious  Mityleneans  who  had  been  taken, 
though  upwarda  of  1000,  were  put  to  death.  The 
city  was  afterwards  dismantled,  the  ships  delivered 
up,  and  the  whole  island,  the  city  of  Methymna 
excepted,  waa  divided  into  3000  parts,  300  of  which 
were  eonsecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods ;  and  the 
rest  divided  by  lot  amonff  such  Athenians  as  were  sent 
thither,  to  wliom  the  natives  of  the  country  gave  a  re* 
venue  of  two  mine^  for  every  portion;  on  which 
condition  they  were  perroittted  to  keep  possession  of 
the  island,  but  not  as  proprietors.  The  cities  which 
belonged  to  the  Mityleneans  on  the  coast  of  Asia, 
were  all  aubjected  by  the  Atheniana. 

During  the  winter  of  the  precedins  campaign^'  the 
inhabitaota  of  Platas,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  suc- 
cour, and  bein^  in  the  utmost  want  of  provisions, 
filmed  a  resolution  to  escape  through  the  enemv :  but 
half  of  them,  struck  with  tne  greatneaa  of  the  danger 
and  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  entirely  lost  their 
oourage  when  they  came  to  the  execution :  but  the 
rest  (who  were  about  S20  soldiers)  persistea  in  their 
resolution,  and  eacaped  in  the  foHowmg  manner. 

Before  I  begin  the  description  of  their  escape,  it 
will  be  proper  to  inform  m^  readers,  in  what  sense  I 
use  certain  expressions  which  I  shall  employ  in  it.  In 
strictness  of  speech,  the  line  of  fortification  which  is 
made  round  a  dty  when  besiesed,  to  prevent  sallies, 
is  called  eonlraeatialion ;  and  that  which  is  made  to 
prevent  any  succours  from  without,  is  named  ekreum- 
vaUaUmL  Both  these  fortifications  were  used  in  this 
aiege ;  however,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  ahall  uae  only  the 
former  terra. 

The  contravallation  consisted  of  two  walls,  at  six- 
teen feet  distance  one  fiom  the  other.  The  space  be- 
tween the  two  walla  bein^  a  kind  of  platform  or  terrace, 
aeemed  to  be  but  one  single  building,  and  compoa* 
ed  a  range  of  cazerns  or  barracks,  where  the  soloiers 
had  their  lodginga.  Lofty  towers  were  built  around 
it  at  proper  distanoes,  extending  from  one  wall  to  the 
other,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend 
themeelvea  at  the  aame  time  against  any  attack  from 
within  and  without  There  was  no  going  from  one 
caxem  to  another  without  croosing  those  towers ;  and 
on  the  top  of  the  wall  was  a  parapet  on  both  sides, 
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when  a  gnard  waa  comnMnly  kept;  but  in  lainy 
weather,  ue  aoldiera  used  ttfbahelter  themselves  in  tM 
towers,  which  served  as  guard  houses.  Such  was  tbe 
oontravallation,  on  both  aidea  of  which  was  a  ditch, 
the  earth  of  which  had  bean  employed  in  making  the 
biicka  of  tbe  wall. 

The  besieged  first  aacertained  the  height  of  the 
wail,  bv  counting  tbe  rowa  of  bricka  which  composed 
it;  and  thia  they  did  at  diflierent  times,  and  employed 
aeveral  men  for  that  purpoee,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  mistake  in  their  calculation.  Thia  was  the  easier, 
becauae,  aa  the  wall  stood  at  a  email  diataoee,  eveiy 
part  of  it  was  very  visible^  They  then  made  ladders 
of  a  proper  length. 

All  things  being  now  ready  for  executing  the 
design,  the  besieged  left  the  city  one  night  when  (hers 
waa  no  moon,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain.  After  crossing  the  first  ditch,  they  drew  near 
to  the  wall  ondiacovered,  throuoh  the  daraneea  of  the 
niffht;  not  to  mention  tliat  the  noiae  made  by  the 
ram  and  wind  prevented  their  being  beard.  They 
marched  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  to  pre- 
vent the  clashing  of  their  arms,  which  were  light,  in 
order  that  tboee  who  carried  them  mieht  be  the  more 
active ;  and  one  of  their  legs  was  naked,  to  ke«p  them 
firom  alidine  so  essily  in  the  mire.  Tboee  who  carried 
the  laddera  laid  them  in  the  space  between  the  towers, 
where  they  knew  no  guard  was  posted,  because  it 
rained.  That  instant  twelve  men  mounted  the  lad- 
ders, armed  with  only  a  coat  of  mail  and  a  dagger, 
and  marched  directly  to  the  towers,  six  on  each  side. 
They  were  followed  by  soldiers  armed  only  with 
javeuns,  that  they  misht  mount  the  easier ;  and  the 
shields  were  earned  after  them  to  be  uacd  in  the  con* 
flict. 

When  most  of  them  wero  got  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,'  they  were  diacovered  by  the  falline  of  a  tile, 
whii^  one  of  their  comradea,  in  taking  nold  of  tbe 
parapet  to  keep  himself  steady,  had  thrown  down. 
The  alarm  was  immediately  given  from  tbe  towen, 
and  the  whole  camp  approached  the  wall  without  di^ 
covering  the  occasion  of  the  outcry,  from  the  gloom 
of  the  night  and  the  violence  of  the  atorasb  Beaidea 
which  tboee  who  had  atayed  behind  in  the  city,  beat 
an  alarm  at  the  same  time,  in  another  quarter,  to 
make  a  diverai<^n :  so  thst  the  enemy  did  not  know 
which  way  to  turn  themeelvea,  and  were  afraid  to  quit 
their  posts.  But  a  body  of  reaerve  of  300  men,  who 
were  kept  for  any  unforeseen  accident  thai  mieht  hap- 
pen, quitted  the  contravallation,  and  ran  to  wat  part 
where  they  heard  the  noise ;  and  torchea  were  heU 
up  towards  Thebee,  to  show  that  they  muat  run  thsl 
way.  But  those  in  the  city,  to  render  that  sigMl 
of  no  use,  held  up  others  at  the  aame  time  in  di^ 
ferent  quarters,  having  prepared  them  on  the  wall  foi 
that  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  tboee  who  bad  mounted  first 
having  possessed  themselvee  of  the  two  towers  wkadh 
flankra  the  intervals  where  the  ladden  were  set,  and 
having  killed  those  who  guarded  them,  posted  them- 
selvee there  to  defend  the  passage,  and  kept  off  the 
besiegers.    Then  setting  ladders  from  the  top  of  the 
wall  against  the  two  towers,  they  caused  a  i^ood  num- 
ber of  their  comrades  to  mount,  in  order  to  keep  cfi| 
by  the  discbarge  of  their  arrows,  aa  well  thoae  who 
were  advancing  to  the  fool  of  the  wall»  aa  others  who 
were  hastening  from  tbe  neighbouring  towers.  Whilst 
this  waa  doing,  they  had  time  to  act  up  eereral  lad- 
ders, and  to  throw  down  the  parapett  that  the  rest 
might  come  up  with  greater  ease.    As  fa^  aa  they 
came  up,  they  went  down  on  the  other  side,  end  drew 
up  near  the  ditch  on  the  outaide,  to  shoot  at  those  who 
appeared.    After  they  were  pasaed  over,  the  meii  who 
were  in  the  towera  came  down  laat,  and  nuule  to  the 
ditch  to  follow  after  the  rest 

Thst  instant  the  guard  of  300^  with  torches,  i^^ 
up.  However,  as  the  Platmans  saw  their  eomnaes 
by  this  light  better  than  they  were  eeen  by  them,  they 
took  asurer  aim,  by  which  means  the  laat  rrosicd  the 
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ditdi  without  beiiig  attukedin  their  paisage:  bat 
Uni  wu  not  dooe  without  difficulty,  because  the 
ditch  was  froieo  over,  and  the  ice  would  not  bear, 
00  account  of  tlie  thaw  and  heavy  rains.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  was  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

After  all  were  passed  over,  they  took  fin  road 
towards  Thebes,  the  better  to  conceal  their  retreat ; 
because  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  flee  tawards 
a  city  of  the  enemy's.  And  acoordin^y  they  perceived 
the  besiegers,  with  torches  in  their  Innds,  pursuing 
them  in  the  road  that  led  to  Athens.  After  keeping 
that  towards  Thebes  about  six  or  seven  stadia,^ 
they  turned  short  towards  the  mountain,  and  re> 
■umed  the  road  towards  Athens,  whither  812  ar- 
rived out  of  880  who  had  quitted  the  place;  the 
rest  having  returned  back  through  fear,  one  archer 
excepted,  who  was  taken  on  the  side  of  the  <Mtcb 
of  contravallation.  The  besiegers,  after  having  pur- 
sued them  to  no  purpose,  returned  to  their  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Platasans  who  remained  in 
the  city  supposing  that  all  their  companions  had  been 
killed  (because  ttose  who  returned,  to  justify  them- 
selves, affirmed  they  were,)  sent  a  herald  to  demand 
the  dead  bodies ;  but  being  told  the  true  state  of  the 
aflfair,  he  withdrew. 

About  the  end  of  the  following  campaign,!  which 
is  that  wherein  Mitylene  was  taken,  the  Plateans  be- 
in^  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  and  unable  to  make 
the  least  defence,  surrendered,  upon  condition  that 
they  should  not  be  punished  till  tney  bad  been  tried 
by   the  due  forms  of  iustice.    Five  commissioners 
.  came  for  this  purpose  from  Lacedasmon ;  and  these, 
without  charging  them  with  any  crime,  barely  asked 
them,  whether  they  had  done  any  service  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  the  allies  in  this  war  ?  The  Plateans 
were  much  surprised,  as  well  as  embarrassed,  by  Uiis 
question ;  and  were  sensible,  that  it  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Thebans,  their  professed  enemies,  who 
bad  vowed  tiieir  destruction.    They  therefore  put  the 
Lacedemonians  in  mind  of  the  services  they  had  done 
to  Gfreece  in  general,  both  at  the  battle  of  Artemisium, 
and  that  of  PfataBaB ;  and  particularly  in  Lacedemonia, 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  which  was  followed  by 
the  revolt  of  their  slaves.    The  only  reason  (they  de- 
clared) of  their  having  joined  the  Athenisns  after- 
wards, was,  to  defend  themselves  from  the  hostilities 
of  the  Thebans,  against  whom  they  had  implored  the 
assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  no  purpose :  that 
if  it  was  imputed  to  them  for  a  crime,  which  was  only 
their  misfortune,  it  ought  not  however  entirely  to  obli- 
terate the  remembrance  of  their  former  services.  '*  Cast 
your  eyes,"  said  they,  *'  on  the  monuments  of  your 
ancestors  which  yon  see  here,  to  whom  we  annually 
paj  all  the  honours  which  can  be  rendered  to  the 
manea  of  the  dead.    You  thought  fit  to  intrust  their 
bodiea  with  us,  as  we  were  eye-witnesses  of  their 
bravery:  and  yet  you  will  now  give  up  their  ashes 
to  their  murderers,  in  abandoning  us  to  the  The- 
bans, who  fought  against  them  at  the  battle  ofPla- 
tsne.     "Will  you  enslave  a  province  where  Qreece  re- 
covered its  liberty  ?    Will  you  destroy  the  temples  of 
those  gods,  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  victory  7 
Will  you  abolish  the  memory  of  their  founders,  who 
oontribnted  so  greatly  to  your  safety  ?    On  this  occa- 
sion, we  may  venture  to  say,  our  interest  is  insepara- 
ble from  your  glory :  and  you  oannot  deliver  up  your 
ancient  friends  and  benefactors  to  the  unjust  hatred  of 
the  Thebans,  without  overwhelming  yourselves  with 
eternal  infamy.** 

One  would  conclnde,  that  these  just  remonstrances 
should  have  made  some  impreesion  on  the  Laeedse- 
monians ;  but  they  were  bisssed  more  by  the  answer 
the  'Fbebans  made,  which  was  expressed  in  the  most 
haughty  and  bitter  terms  against  the  Plateans ;  and 
beaidesy  *tfaey  had  brouefat  their  instructions  from  Laoe- 
f     dflaflMMi.    llieyadherM  therefore  to  their  firrt  question. 


dssaftoei-    They  adhered  therefore  to  their  nn 
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Whettkr  tha  PUdmam  h§i  dons  Ami  snf  HwUe  tkug 
the  war  7  and  making  them  pass  one  after  another,  as 
they  severally  answered  «\b,  they  #ere  immediately 
butchered  and  not  one  escaped.  About  800  were 
killed  in  this  manner;  and  twenty-ftve  Athenians, 
who  were  among  them,  met  with  the  same  unhappy 
fate.  Their  wives,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners, 
were  reduced  to  slavery.  The  Thebans  afterwards 
peopled  their  city  with  exiles  from  Megara  and  Pla» 
tee ;  but  the  year  after  they  demolbhed  it  entirely. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  theLacedemoniana  in  the 
hopes  of  reaping  great  advantsges  from  the  Thebans^ 
sacri6ced  the  Plateaus  to  their  animosity,  ninety-three 
years  after  their  first  alliance  with  the  Atheniaiis. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the   war  of 
Peloponnesus,  the  plasue  broke  out       A.  M.  3578, 
anew  in  Athens,8  and  again   swept   AntJ.C.498w 
away  great  numbers. 

SECTION  IV.-— TBI  ATlRHIAJrS  POBBUS  TBBII- 
SBLVBS  OF  PTLUS,  AND  AEB  ArTBRWAEM  BBSIBOBV 
nr  IT.  TBB  SPARTAJf 8  ABB  SHUT  VP  IM  TUB  LITTLB 
ISLAIfD  OF  SPBAGTBBIA.  CLBON  MAKBS  BmSBLr 
M ASTBR  OP  IT.      ABTAXBBXBS  MBS. 

The  sixth  aud  seventh  jfears  qf  the  War, 

I  PASS  over  several  particular  incidents  of  the 
succeeding  campaij^ns,  which  differ  very  little  from  one 
another ;  ue  Lacedemonians  making  regularly  every 
year  incursions  into  Attica,  and  the  A^enians  into 
Peloponnesus :  I  likewise  omit  some  sieges  in  differ* 
ent  places:  that  of  Pylos,4  a  little 
city  of  Messenia,  only  400  furlongs/^  A.  M.  3579. 
from  LacedsmoUi  was  one  of  the  Ant.J.C.  42i^ 
most  considerable.  The  Athenians, 
headed  by  Demosthenes,  had  taken  that  city,  and 
fortified  themselves  very  strongly  in  it ;  this  was  tha 
seventh  year  of  the  war.  The  Lacedemonians  left 
Atiica  immediately,  in  order  to  go  and  recover  that 
place,  and  accordingly  they  attacked  it  both  by  sea 
and  land.  Brasidas,  one  of  their  leaders,  signalized 
himself  here  by  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  bra- 
very. Opposite  to  the  dtv  was  a  litde  island  called 
Sphacteria,  from  whence  the  besieged  might  be  greatly 
annoyed,  and  (he  entrance  of  the  harbour  ahul  upw 
They  therefore  threw  a  chosen  body  of  Lacedeiao* 
nians  into  it ;  making,  in  all,  420,  exclusive  of  the 
Helots.  A  battle  was  fought  at  sea,  in  which,  the 
Athenians  prere  victorious,  and  accordingly  erected  a 
trophy.  They  surroundeid  the  island;  and  set  a 
guard  ^ver  every  part  of  it,  to  prevent  any  of  the 
mhabitanta  from  gomg  out,  or  any  provisions  being 
brought  in  to  them. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  come  to  Sparta,  the 
magistrate  thought  the  affiiir  of  the  utmost  importance, 
ano  therefore  came  himself  updh  the  spot,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  better  able  to  take  proper  measures ; 
when,  concluding  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  save  those  who  were  in  the  island,  and  that  they  at 
last  must  necessarily  be  starved  out,  or  be  taken  by 
some  other  means,  he  proposed  an  accommodation. 
A  suspension  of  arms  was  concluded,  in  order  to  give 
the  Lacedemonians  time  to  send  to  Athens ;  but  up- 
on condition  that  in  the  mean  time  they  should  sur- 
render up  all  their  eallevs,  and  not  attack  the  place 
either  by  sea  or  land,  till  the  return  of  the  ambassa- 
dors :  that  if  thev  complied  with  these  conditieas,  the 
Athenians  woula  permit  them  to  carry  provisions  to 
those  who  were  in  the  island,  at  the  rate  of  so  much 
for  the  master,^  and  half  for  the  servantj  and  that 
the  whole  should  be  done  publicly,  and  in  sight  of  both 
armies :  that,  on  the  other  side,  the  Athenians  should 
■  I  ■      .  .  .ill  I    .  I       ■    I      I     I     I     I  ■  I    II     > 

*  Thucyd.l.viu.p.  2S2. 

«  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  25S-280.    Diod.I.  »i.  p.  118—114 

*  Twenty  Prencn  lea|;uei. 

*  For  the  masters^  two  Attic  chaenieet  of  flour,  mskins 
abonC  foiir  pounds  and  a  hal^  twoeotyfes,  or  half  pints  oi 
wine,  and  a  piece  of  oeat;  with  half  this  quaatity  fcr  the 
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Im  »Do««d  ta  iMop  Wwd  round  the  Ukm],  to  prermt 
aoy  tfaio^  fron  going  in  or  out  of  it,  but  should  not 
•ttack  it  in  anj  manner :  that  in  caee  tbie  agreement 
■hoiild  be  infiuiged  in  the  least,  the  truce  would  be 
broken ;  otherwise,  that  it  should  continue  in  full  force 
fill  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  the  Athe- 
nians obliged  themselves,  by  the  articles,  to  convey 
and  bring  hack;  and  that  tnen  the  Lacedspmonians 
■bould  have  their  ships  restored,  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  Ihey  had  been  deliverad  up.  Such  were  the 
articles  of  the  treaty.  The  Lacedemonians  began  to 
put  it  in  execution,  by  surrendering  about  threescore 
•bijM ;  after  which  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens. 

being  admitted  to  audience  before  the  people,  they 
began  oy  saying,  that  they  were  come  to  the  Athe- 
nians  to  aoe  for  that  peace  which  they  themselves 
wtfe,  a  little  before,  in  a  condition  to  grant :  that  it 
depended  only  upon  them  to  acquire  the  glory  of 
having  restored  the  tranquillity  of  all  Greece,  as  the 
Lacmemonians  consenM  to  their  beine  arbitrators 
in  this  treaty :  that  the  danger  to  which  their  citi- 
lens  were  exposed  in^the  island, -had  determined  them 
to  take  such  a  step  as  could  not  but  be  venr  grating 
to  Lacedemonians :  however,  that  their  a&irs  were 
far  from  being  desperate,  and  therefore,  that  now  was 
the  time  to  establbh,  between  the  two  republics,  a 
firm  and  solid  friendship :  because  the  aflbirs  of  both 
were  still  fluctuating,  ano  fortune  had  not  yet  declared 
absolutely  in  favour  of  either:  that  the  gods  fre- 
quently abandoned  those  whom  success  makes  proud, 
by  shining  the  scene,  and  rendering  them  as  unfortu- 
nate as  they  before  had  been  happy :  that  they  ouvht 
to  consider,  that  the  fate  of  arms  is  very  uncertain  ; 
and  that  the  means  to  establish  a  lastmg  peace,  is  not 
to  triumph  over  an  enemy  by  oppressing  him,  but  to 
agree  to  a  reconciliation  on  jostond  reasonable  terms: 
for  then,  conquered  by  generosity  and  not  by  violence, 
bis  fhture  thoughts  bein^  all  employed,  not  on  re- 
venge, but  on  gratitude,  ne  makes  it  both  his  pleasure 
and  his  duty  to  observe  hit  engagements  with  invio- 
lable fidelity. 

The  Athenians  had  now  a  happy  opportunity  f<« 
terminating  the  war,  by  a  peace  which  would  have 
been  no  less  glorious  to  them  than  advantageous  to 
all  Greece.  But  Cleon,  who  had  a  great  ascendant 
over  the  people,  prevented  so  important  a  benefit 
They,  therefore,  answered,  by  his  advice,  that  those 
who  were  in  the  island  should  first  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion ;  and  afterwards  be  carried  to  Athens,  on  the 
condition  of  being  sent  back  from  it,  as  soon  as  the 
Lacedemonians  should  have  restored  the  cities  which 
the  Athenians  had  been  forced  to  give  np  by  the  last 
treaty ;  and  that  these  things  being  done,  a  firm  and 
lasting  peace  should  be  concluded.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians demanded  thi^t  dennttes  should  be  appointed, 
and  that  the  Athenians  snoold  engage  to  ratify  what 
they  should  conclude.  But  Cleon  exclaimed  against 
this  proposal,  and  said,  it  was  plain  thej  did  not  deal 
fairly,  since  they  would  not  negotiate  with  the  people, 
but  with  individuals,  whom  they  midit  easily  bribe ; 
and  that,  if  thev  had  any  thing  to  oner,  they  should 
do  it  immediately.  The  Lacedemonians,  finding  there 
was  no  possibihty  for  them  to  treat  wHh  the  people 
without  advising  with  their  allies,  and  that  if  any 
thing  were  to  be  granted  by  them  to  their  prejudice 
they  must  be  responsible  for  it,  went  away  without 
concluding  any  thing;  fully  persuaded  that  they  must 
not  expect  equitable  treatment  from  the  Athenians,  in 
the  present  state  of  their  afiairs  and  disposition  occa- 
sioned by  their  prosperity. 

As  soon  as  they  were  returned  to  Pylus,  the  sus- 
pension ceased ;  but  when  the  Lacedemonians  came 
fo  demand  b«ck  their  ships,  the  Athenians  refused  to 
^ve  them  up,  upon  pretence  that  the  treaty  had  been 
mfrin^ed  in  some  particulars  of  little  consequence. 
The  Lacedemonians  inveighed  strongly  against  this 
refusal,  as  being  a  manifest  perfidy ;  and  immediately 
prepared  for  war  with  greater  vi^r  and  anirooeity  than 
before.    A  haughty  carriage  m  success,  and  want  of 


faith  in  the  obaervanca  of  treatieiL  now  ftil,  at  last, 
to  involve  a  people  in  great  calamities,  Thia  will  ap- 
pear by  the  sequel 

The  Athenians  continued  to  keep  %  strict  euard 
round  the  island,  to  prevent  any  provisions  from  being 
brought  into  it,  and  hoped  that  they  should  soon  be 
able  to  starve  out  the  enemy.  But  the  TiacftdemonisnB 
engaged  the  whole  country  in  their  interests  by  the 
views  of  gain,  by  affixing  a  high  price  upon  provisions, 
and  giving  such  slavea  their  freedom  as  should  con- 
vey any  into  it.  Provisions  were  therefore  now 
brought  (at  the  hazard  of  men's  lives)  from  all  pirts 
of  Peloponnesus.  There  were  even  divers  who  swam 
from  the  coast  to  the  island,  opposite  to  the  harbour, 
and  drew  after  them  goat-skins  filled  with  pounded 
linseed,  and  poppy-aeed  mixed  with  honey. 

Those  who  were  besieged  in  Pylus  were  reduced  to 
almost  the  like  extremities,  being  in  want  both  of 
water  and  provisions.  When  advice  was  brought  to 
Athens^  that  their  countrymen,  so  far  from  reducing 
the  enemy  by  famine,  were  themselves  almost  atanred : 
it  wae  feared,  that  as  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
fleet  to  subsist  during  the  winter  on  a  desert  coast 
which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  nor  to  lie  at  anchor  in 
so  dangerous  a  road,  the  island  must  by  that  means  be 
less  securely  guarded,  which  would  mve  the  prisoners 
an  opportunity  of  esoapiug.  But  me  circumstance 
they  chiefly  dreaded  was,  lest  the  Lacedemonians  af- 
ter their  countrymen  were  once  extricated  from  their 
danger,  should  refuse  to  hearken  to  any  conditions  of 
peace ;  so  that  they  now  repented  having  refused  it 
when  o&red  them. 

Cleon  saw  plainly  that  these  complaints  would  all 
fall  apon  him.  He  therefore  benn  by  asserting,  that 
the  report  of  the  extreme  want  m  provisions,  to  which 
the  Athenians  both  within  and.  without  Pylus  were 
said  to  be  reduced,  was  absolutely  false.  He  next 
exclaimed,  in  presence  of  the  people,  against  the  su- 
pineness  and  inactivily  of  the  leaders  who  besieged 
the  island,  pretendins,  that  were  they  to  exert  the  least 
vigour  and  bravery,  Uiey  might  soon  make  themselves 
masters  of  it ;  and  that  had  he  the  command,  be  wouM 
soon  take  it.  Upon  this  he  was  immediately  appoint- 
ed to  command  the  expedition  ;  Nicias,  who  was  be- 
fore elected,  resigning  voluntarily  that  honour  to  him, 
either  through  weakness,  for  he  was  naturally  timid, 
or  out  of  a  political  view,  in  order  that  the  ill  success, 
which  it  was  generally  believed  Cleon  would  meet 
with  in  thia  enterprise,  might  lose  him  the  favour  of 
the  people.  Cleon  was  greatly  surprised  as  well  as 
embarrassed  ;  for  he  did  not  expect  tnat  the  Athenians 
would  take  mm  at  his  word,  he  being  a  finer  talker 
than  soldier,  and  much  more  able  with  his  tongue  than 
his  sword.  He  for  some  time  desired  leave  to  waive 
the  honour  they  offered  him,  for  which  he  alleged  te- 
veral  excuses ;  but  finding  that  the  nhore  he  declined 
the  command  the  more  they  pressed  him  to  ncoept  it 
he  changed  his  note ;  and  supplying  his  want  of  cov* 
rage  wiu  rodomontade,  he  declaren  before  the  whole 
assembly,  with  a  firm  and  resolute  air,  that  be  would 
bring,  in  twenty  days,  those  of  the  island  prie^mers,  or 
lose liis  life.  The  whole  assembly,  on  heariog  these 
words,  set  up  a  laugh ;  for  they  knew  the  man. 

Cleon,  however,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  eve- 
ry body,  made  good  his  words.  He  and  Demootbenes 
(the  other  chief)  landed  in  the  ialand,  attacked  the 
enemy  with  great  vigour,  drove  them  from  poal  to 
post,  and  gaining  ^und  perpetually,  at  last  forced 
them  to  the  extremity  of  the  island.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians had  gained  a  fort  that  was  thought  inaocenaible. 
There  they  drew  np  in  battle-array,  faced  abont  te 
that  aide  were  alone  they  could  be  attacked,  suid  de- 
fended tbemselves  like  so  many  lions.  As  the  engage- 
ment had  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  da^,  and  the 
soldiers  were  op^pressed  with  neat  and  weaimeesy  and 
parched  with  thirst;  the  general  of  the  Meoeeniana, 
directing  himself  to  Cleon  and  PWAMisthenfin,  nid, 
that  all  their  eflbrta  would  be  to  no  pnipoea,  imlesa 
they  charged  the  enmy**  rear;  and  praniaod,  if  they 
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woqM  ffwt  him  but  some  troops  armed  with  roisstre 
weapons,  that  he  would  by  some  means  or  other  find 
a  passage.    Accordingly,  be  and  his  followers  climbed 
up  certain  steep  and  cravvy  places  which  were  not 
eaarded,  when  coming  down  unperceived  into  the 
fort,  he  appeared  on  a  sadden  at  the  baeks  of  the  La- 
oedsmonians,  which  entirely  damped  their  courage, 
and  afterwards  completed  their  overthrow.   They  now 
made  but  a  very  feeble  resistance ;  and  being  oppressed 
with  numbers,  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  dejected 
through  fatigue  and  despair,  thev  began  to  give  way  • 
but  the  Athenians  seized  on  all  the  passes  to  cut  on 
their  retreat    Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  finding  that 
should  the  battle  continue  not  a  mao  of  them  would 
escape,  and  being  desirous  of  canying  them  alive  to 
Athens,  they  commanded  their  soldiers  to  desist ;  and 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald,  for  them 
to   lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  at  discretion. 
At  these  words,  the  greatest  part  lowered  their  shields, 
and  clapped  their  hands  in  token  of  approbation.    A 
kind  of  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon ;  and 
their  commander  desired  leave  might  be  granted  him 
to  despatch  a  messen^  to  the  camp,  to  know  the  re- 
solution of  the  generals.    This  was  not  allowed,  but 
they  called  heralds  from  the  coast ;  and  after  several 
messaves,  a  Laeedemoniau  advanced  (brwaid,  and 
cried  aloud,  that  they  were  permitted  to  treat  with  the 
enemy,  provided  they  did  not  submit  to  dishonourable 
terms.    Upon  this  they  held  a  conference ;  after  wluch 
they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were  kept  till  the 
next  day.    The  Athenians  then  raising  a  trophy,  and 
restoring  the  Lacedamonians  their  dead,  embarked 
lor  their  own  country,  after  distributing  toe  prisoners 
among  the  several  ships,  and  committing  the  guard  of 
them  to  the  captain  or  the  galleys. 

In  this  battle  128  Lacedemonians  fell,  out  of  4S0, 
^rhich  was  their  number  at  first ;  so  that  there  sur- 
vived not  quite  300,  120  of  whom  were  Spartans,  that 
IB,  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Sparta.  The  siege  of 
the  island  (computing  from  the  beginning  of  it,  and 
including  the  time  employed  in  the  trace)  nad  lasted 
threescore  and  twelve  days.  They  all  now  left  Pv- 
lu8  ;  and  Cleon's  promise,  though  so  vain  and  rash, 
wae  found  literally  fulfilled.  But  the  roost  surprising 
circumstance  was,  the  capitulation  that  had  been  made; 
for  it  was  believed  that  the  Laoednmoniana,  so  iar 
from  sunrendering  their  anns,  would  die  sword  in  hand. 


Being  come  to  Athens,  it  was  decreed  that  thev 
should  remain  prisoners  till  a  peace  was  concluded, 
provided  the  LacedsBmonians  did  not  make  any  incur- 
sions into  their  country,  for  that  then  they  should^ sU 
be  put  to  death.  They  left  a  garrison  in  Pylus.  The 
Messenl&ns  of  Naupactus,  wno  had  formerly '  pos- 
sessed it,  sent  thither  the  fiower  of  their  youth,  who 
very  much  infested  the  Lacedemonians  oy  their  in- 
cursions: and  as  these  Messenians  spoke  the  lan- 
guage or  the  country,  they  prevailed  with  a  great 
nuniber  of  slaves  to  join  them.  The  Lacedemonians, 
dreading  a  greater  evil,  sent  several  deputations  to 
Athens,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  Athenians  being  too 
much  elated  with  their  prosperity,  and  especially  their 
late  success,  to  listen  to  any  terms. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,i 
Artazerxes  sent  to  the  Lacedemonians  an  ambassa- 
dor named  Artaphemes,  with  a  letter  written  in  the 
Assyrian  language,  in  which  he  said,  that  he  had 
received  many  embassies  from  them,  but  the  purport 
of  them  all  differed  so  widely,  that  he  could  not  coow 
prebend  what  it  was  they  requested :  that  in  this  un- 
certainty, he  had  thonriit  proper  to  send  a  Persian  to 
acquaint  them,  that  irthey  had  anj proposal  to  mak& 
they  had  only  to  send  a  person  m  whom  they  could 
confide,  along  with  him,  from  whom  he  mi^ht  be 
exactly  informed  of  what  they  desired;  This  am* 
bassador,  arriving  at  Eion  on  the  river  Strymon  in 
Thrace,  was  there  taken  prisoner,  about  the  close  of 
this  year,  by  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athenisn  fleet, 
who  sent  him  to  Athens.  He  was  tresited  with  the 
utmost  civility  and  respect  j  the  Athenians  being  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  reooverug  the  favour  of  the  Xing 
his  master. 

The  year  following,  as  soon  as  the  season  would 
permit  the  Athenians  to  put  to  sea,  they  sent  the  am- 
oassador  back  in  one  of  their  ships  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  and  appointed  some  of  their  cith»ns  to  wait 
upon  him  to  the  court  of  Persia,  in  quality  of  amba^L. 
sadors.  Upon  landing  atflphesus,  they  were  informed 
that  Artaxerxes  was  dead ;  whereupon  the  Athenian 
ambassadors,  thinking  it  not  advisable  to  proved 
farther  after  this  news,  took  leave  of  Artaphemes,  and 
returned  to  their  own  country. 


>  Thocjd.  L  iv.  p.  185,  ML 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THIS  chapter  contains  thc'liiatory  of  thirteen  yean 
of  the  Peloponnaian  war,  to  the  nineteenth  inclu- 
eively. 

SECTION.  I. — THE  YBRT  SHORT  RBI0N8  or  XBRXBS 
n.  AND  SOGDIAMUS.  THBT  ABB  8UCCBBDBD  BT 
PABIU8  N0THU8.  HB  PUTS  A  STOP  TO  THB  INSUBp 
RBCTION  OP  EOTPT,  AND  THAT  OF  MEDIA.  HE 
BBSTOWt^ON  CTRUS,  BIS  TOUNOEST  SON,  THB  SU- 
PREME   COMMAND  OF  ALL   ASIA  MINOR. 

Artaxbrxbs   died  about  the  be- 

A.  M.  3579.  ginning  of  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
Ant.J.C»4S6.    reigo.i       Xerxes,    who    auoceeded 

him,  waa  the   only  son  which  the 

queen  his  wife  brought  him :  but  he  had  seventeen 

others  by  hia  concubines,  among  whom  was  Sogdia- 

BU8  ^who  is  called  Secondianua  by  Ctesiaa,)  Ochus, 

and  Arsite^    Sogdianus,  in  concert 

A.  M.  3590.  with  Pharoacias,  one  of  Xerxes's 
AntJ«C«424.  eunuchs  came  insidiously,  one  festi- 
val day.  to  the  new  king,  who,  after 
drinking  too  immoderately,  was  retired  to  ms  chamber, 
in  order  to  give  the  fumes  of  the  wine  he  had  drunk 
time  to  evaporate ;  where  he  killed  him  without  any 
difficulty,  after  be  had  reined  but  forty-five  days; 
and  was  declared  kins  in  his  stead. 

He  was  scarce  on  the  throne,  when  he  put  to  death 
BagorazHs,  the  most  faithful  of  all  his  fj^thei's  eunuchs. 
It  was  he  who  had)»een  appointed  to  superintend  the 
funeral  obeequies  of  ^itaxerxes,  and  of  the  queen, 
Xerxes's  mother,  who  died  the  same  day  as  her  hus- 
band. After  bavins  deposited  the  two  bodies  in  the 
mausoleum  where  me  kmgs  of  Persia  were  interred, 
he  found,  at  his  return,  So^ianus  on  the  throne,  who 
did  not  receive  him  favourably,  upon  account  of  some 
difference  with  him  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father. 
But  the  new  king  did  not  stop  here :  not  long  after  he 
took  an  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  him,  on  some 
trifling  circumstance  relating  to  the  obsequies  of  his 
father,  and  caused  him  to  be  stoned. 

By  these  two  mwders,  that  of  his  brother  Xerxes 
Rnd  of  Bagoraziis,  he  became  the  horror  of  the  array 
And  nobility,  so  that  he  did  not  think  himself  safe  on 
a  throne,  to  whieh  he  had  forced  his  way  by  such 
enormoua  crimes.  He  suspected  that  hia  brothers 
harboured  the  like  design ;  and  Ochus,  to  whom  his 
fiither  had  left  the  government  of  Hyrcania,  was  the 
chief  object  of  his  suspicion.  Accordingly  he  sent  for 
him,  with  (he  intention  of  getting  him  murdered  as 
soon  as  he  arrived.  However,  Ochus,  who  saw 
through  hia  ^^ign,  delayed  coming  upon  various 
pretences ;  which  he  continued  till  he  advanced  at  the 
Dead  of  a  strong  army,  which  he  openly  declared  he 
would  emploj  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother 
Xeizes.    This  declaration  brought  over  to  him  a  great 

*  Gtss.  e.  xhii^— 11    Died.  L  ai.  p.  lU. 


number  of  the  nobility,  and  several  governors  of  the 
provinces,  who  were  justly  dissatisfied  at  Sogdianus^s 
crueUy  and  ill  conduct.    They  put  the  tiara,  which 
was  the  mark  of  re^al  dignity,  on  Ochus's  head,  and 
proclaimed    him   kmg.     Sogdianus,  seeins  himself 
abandoned  in  this  manner,  was  as  mean  and  coward- 
ly in  the  slight  defence  he  made  to  maintain  his 
crown,  as  he  had  before  been  unjust  and  barbarous  in 
usurping  it  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  best  friends, 
and  the  wisest  of  those  who  still  adhered  to  him,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  his  brother,  who,  ^ttini;  him 
into  his  hands,  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  ashes, 
where  he  died  a  cruel  death.    This  was  a  kind  of 
punishment  peculiar  to  the  Persians,  and  exercised 
only  on  great  criminals.^    One  of  the  largest  towers 
was  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  ashes.    The  crimi- 
nal then  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  into  them ;  after  which,  the  ashes  were,  by  a 
wheel,  turned  perpetually  round  him  till  he  was  suf- 
focated.   Thus  this  wicked  prince  lost  hia  life  and 
empira,  which  he  enjoyed  only  six  months  and  fifteen 
days. 

Ochns,  bv  the  death  of  Sogdianus, 
now  saw  nimself  poesessed  of  the  A.  M.  3581. 
empire.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  Ant  J.C.4S3. 
settled  in  it,  he  changed  his  name 
from  Ochus  to  that  of  Darius.  To  distirgnisb  hnn, 
historians  add  the  epithet  Ntf0of,  signifying  baaUrd. 
He  reigned  nineteen  yean. 

Araites,  seeing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had  sup- 
planted Xerxes,  and  had  himself  been  dethroned  by 
Ochus,  meditated  to  serve  the  letter  in  the  same  man- 
ner.    Though  he  was  his  brother  by  the  father's  as 
well  as  the  mother's  side,  he  openly  revolted  aeainet 
him,  and  was  assisted  in  it  by  Arfyphius,  son  of  M^ 
gabyzus.    Ochus,  whom  hereafter  we  shall  always 
call    Darius,  sent  Artasyras,  one  of  his  generals, 
aseinst  Artyphius ;  and  himself,  at  the  head  of  an-> 
oSier  army,  marched  against  Arsites.  Artyphius,  with 
the  Grecian  troops  in  his  pay,  twice  defeated  the 
general  sent  against  him.    But  enpgine  a  third  titnep 
the  Greeks  were  corrupted,  and  he  himself  was  beaten, 
and    forced  to  surrender,  upon  his  being  flattered 
with  hopes  that  a  pardon  would  be  granted  him.   The 
king  would  have  had  him  put  to  death,  but  was  di- 
verted from  that  resolution  by  queen  ParysatiSy  Dari- 
us's  sister  and  queen.    She  was  also  the  daughter  of 
Artaxerxes,  but  not  by  the  same  mother  as  jDarios. 
She  was  an  intriguing,  artful  woman ;  and  the  king 
her  husband  was  governed  by  her  on  most  occasions. 
The  counsel  she  now  fqive  was  perfidious  to  the  last 
degree.    She  advised  him  to  exerdse  his  clemency 
towards  Artyphius,  and  show  him  kind  usage^    m 
order  that  his  brother  might  hope,  when  he  heai^d  of 
his  treating  a  rebellious  servant  with  so  much  gener- 
osity, that  he  himself  should  meetst  least  with  as  mild 
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trtttnent,  and  tiiereby  be  prompttd  to  lay  down  Us 
annCi    She  added,  tnat  wnen  once  he  eboald  have 
ansed  that  prince,  be  mighc  dispose  of  him  and  Aity- 
pbiua  as  he  pleased.    Darius  followed  her  cooasel, 
which  proved  sueoessfuL    Arsites  bein^  informed  of 
the  ^ntle  usage  which  Artyphius  met  with,  concluded 
that,  as  he  was  the  lung's  brother,  he  shoo  Id  conse- 
quently meet  with  still  more  indulgent  treatment,  and 
with  this  hope  he  concluded  a  treaty,  and  surrendered 
fainkselC    Darius  was  very  much  inclined  to  save  his 
life  :  but  Parysatis,  by  inculcating  to  him,  that  it  was 
fiecesssry  to  punish  this  rebel  in  order  to  secure  him- 
self, at  last  prevailed  with  him  to  put  his  brother  to 
death,  and  accordingly  he  was  sufflHsated  in  ashes 
with  Artyphius.     However,  Darius  had  a  violent 
strugsie  with  himself  before  he  could  consent  to  this 
sacnnce,  having  a  very  tender  affection  for  his  brother. 
He  afterwards  put  some  other  persons  to  death,  which 
executions  did  not  procure  him  the  tranquillity  he  had 
expected  from  them;  for  his  reign  was  afterwards 
disturbed  with  such  violent  commotbns,  that  he  en- 
joyed but  little  repose. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  was 

A.  M.  3590.  occasioned  by  the  rebeUion  of  Pi- 
Ant  J.  0.414  suthnes,!  who,  being  governor  of 
Lydia,  wanted  to  throw  off  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Persian  empire,  and  make  himself  king 
in  his  province.  What  flattered  him  with  the  hopes 
of  succeeding  in  this  attempt  was,  his  having  a  eon- 
■ideraMe  body  of  Qredan  troops,  which  he  h^  raised 
and  enlisted  in  his  service,  under  the  command  of  Ly- 
eon  the  Athenian.  Darius  sentTissaphernes  against 
this  rebel,  and  gave  him,  with  a  considerable  army, 
the  commissbo  of  governor  of  Lydia,  of  which  he  was 
to  dispossess  Pisuthnes.  Tissaphernes,  who  was  an 
artful  man,  and  capable  of  acting  in  all  characters, 
found  means  of  tampering  with  the  Greeks  under 
I^eufbnes;  and  by  dint  ST  presents  and  promises, 
brought  over  the  troops  with  tiieir  general  to  nis  party. 
PisuSines,  who  was. too  much  weakened  by  this  de- 
sertion to  carry  on  his  designs,  surrendered,  u^n  his 
being  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  his  par- 
don ;  but  the  instent  he  was  brought  before  the  kmg^ 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  suffocated  in  ashes,  and  met 
with  the  same  fate  as  the  rest  of  the  rebels  who  had 
preceded  him.  But  his  death  did  not  entirely  put  an 
end  to  all  trouble ;  for  Amorges  his  son,B  with  the 
fomainder  of  his  army,  still  m^e  head  against  Tissa- 
phernes ;  and  for  two  years  laid  waste  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  till  he  at  last  was  taken  by 
the  Qreeks  of  Peloponnesus,  ia  lasas.  a  city  of  Ionia, 
and  delivered  up  by  them  to  Tissapheraee,  who  put 
him  to  death. 

Darius  was  involved  in  fresh  troubles  by  one  of  his 
«unach8.*    Thb  kind  of  officers  had,  for  many  years, 
acau^red  considerable  power  in  the  court  of  Persia ; 
and  we  shall  find,  bv  the  sequel  of  this  history,  that 
-they  alwavs  governed  absolutely  in  it.   We  may  form 
an  idea  or  their  character,*  and  the  danger  to  which 
they  expose  princes,  by  the  picture  which  Dioclesian, 
after  he  had  resigned  the  empire,  and  reduced  himself 
4o  a  private  station  of  life,  drew  of  freedmen,  who  had 
sained  a  like  ascendant  over  the  Roman  emperors. 
^  Four  or  five  persons,"  says  he,  *'  who  are  closely 
united,  and  resolutely  determined  to  impose  on  a 
prtnoe,  may  do  it  very  easily.  They  never  show  things 
io  him  but  in  such  a  light  as  they  are  sure  will  please. 
They  conceal  whatever  would  contribute  to  enlighten 
him:  and  as  they  alone  beset  him  continually,  he  can- 
not be  informed  of  anything  but  through  their  chan- 
nel and  knows. nothing  but  what  they  think  fit  to 
suggest  to  him.    Hence  it  is,  that  he  bestows  em- 
ploymento  on  those  whom  he  ought  to  exclude  from 
them;  and,  on  the  other  side,  removes  from  offices 
such  persons  as  are  most  worthy  of  filling  them.    In 
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a  wQtd,  the  best  prinee  is  often  aold  by  tbeM  men, 
though  he  be  ever  so  violent,  and  in  despite  of  his 
distrust  and  suspicion  of  them."  Q,uid  multo?  Ut 
Diocletianus  ipse  dicebat,  bonus,  oaurus,  optimus 
venditur  iroperator. 

In  this  manner  was  Darius*s  court  g;ovemed.  Three 
eunuchs  had  usurped  all  power  in  it  ;s  an  infallible 
mark  that  a  government  is  bad,  and  the  priqce  of  little 
merit  But  one  of  those  three  eunuchs,  whose  name 
was  Aitoxares,  presided  over  and  governed  the  rest. 
He  had  found  Darius's  weak  side,  by  which  he  insinu- 
ated himself  into  his  confidence.  He  had  studied  all 
his  passions,  in  order  to  indulge  them,  and  govern 
his  prince  by  their  means.  He  plunged  him  continu- 
ally in  pleasures  and  amusements,  to  engross  his 
whole  authority  to  himself.  In  fine,  under  the  name 
and  protection  of  queen  Parysatis,  to  whose  will  and 
pleasure  he  was  the  most  devoted  of  slaves,  he  dispo- 
sed of  all  the  affiairs  of  the  empire,  and  nothing  was 
transacted  but  by  his  orders.  Intoxicated  by  the  su* 
preme  authority  which  the  favour  of  his  sovereign 
gave  him,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  king,  instead 
of  being  prime  minister }  and  accordingly  formed  a 
design  to  rid  himself  of  Darius,  and  afterwards  ascend 
the  throne.  However,  his  plot  being  discovered,  he 
was  seized  and  delivered  up  to  Parysatis,  who  put 
him  to  a  most  ignominous  and  cruel  death. 
^  But  the  greatest  misfortune  which  happened  to  Da- 
rius during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  was  the 
revolt  of  tne  Egyptians.'  This  terrible  blow  fell  out 
the  same  year  with  Pisuthnes's  rebellion.  But  Darius 
could  not  reduce  Egypt  as  he  had  done  that  rebel. 
The  Egyptians,^  wea^  of  the  Persian  government, 
flocked Trom  all  parts  to  Amyrtsus  of  Sais,  who  at 
last  was  come  out  of  the  fens,  where  he  had  defended 
himself  since  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Inarus. 
The  Persians  were  driven  out,  and  Atayrtsus  pro- 
claimed kin^  of  Egypt,  where  he  reigned  six  years. 

After  having  estaolished  himself^securely  on  toe 
throne,  and  entirely  expelled  the  Persians  out  of 
^SyP^  ho  prepared  to  pursue  them  as  far  as  Phceni- 
cia,  and  had  already  concerted  measures  with  the 
Arabians  to  attack  them  in  that  country.  News  of 
this  being  broqeht  the  king  of  Persia,  he  recalled  the 
fleet  which  he  had  promised  the  Lacedemonians,  to 
employ  it  in  the  defence  of  bis  own  dominions. 

Whilst  Darius  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  the  Medes  rebelled ;  however,  thev  were 
defeated,  and  reduced  to  their  allesiance  by  torce  of 
arms.  To  punish  them  for  this  revolt,  their  yoke  (till 
then  easy  enough)  was  made  heavier :  a  fate  that  re- 
bellious subjects  always  experience,  when  the  go- 
vernment which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  off  gams 
the  upper  hand. 

panus's  arras  seem  to^have  had  the  like  success 
against  the  Egyptians.8  Amyrteus  dying  afler  he 
had  reigned  six  years  (he  probably  was  killed  in  a 
battle,)  Herodotus  observes,  it  was  by  the  permission 
of  the  Persians  that  Pausiris  his  son  succeeded  him  in 
the  throne.  To  efifect  this,  they  must  either  have 
been  masters  of  Egypt,  or  their  ^arty  the  strongest  ia 
that  kingdom. 

Afler  naving  crushed  the  rebels  in 
Media,  and  restored  the  affiiirs  of       A.  M.  3597. 
Egypt  to  their  former  situation,  Da^    Ant  J.  0. 407 
rius  gave  Oyrus,  the  youngest  of  his 
sons,  the  supreme  command  of  all  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor ;  an  importent  commission,  oy  which  be 
made  all  the  provincial  governors  in  that  part  of  the 
einpire  dependent  upon  him. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  anticipate  events,  and 
draw  together  the  facts  which  related  to  the  kings  of 
Persia ;  to  prevent  my  being  oflen  oblu;ed  to  interiupt 
the  histery  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  I  now  return. 

*  Sets  prsBcipaam  esse  indicium  non  Biagnl  prind|rfs, 
ma^os  Kbertos.    PUn,  ad  Dman. 

*  Easeb.  in  Chron.  *  Thucyd.  L I  p^  71^  79^ 
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06CTIO!N  II.-- iPBB  AtmamuMB  tuMm  mumnMm 
M4«TCM  or  THE  ulamd  or  crniRaA.    bxpboi* 

TlOirS  or  BmABIDAB  IMTO  VmUCB.      BS  TAKES  AM* 

rwrous.  tbuctoidm  thb  BitToaiAN  n  banmhbd. 

A    BATTLB  IS   roUOHT  MBAB  DBUUM,  WBEMM   THB 
ATHBWIAIIS  ABB  DBrBAIBD. 

The  eight  ymr  of  tht  War, 

Tmc  three  or  four  campaigns  which  followed  the 
reduction  of  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  very  few  coasiderable  events. 

The  Athenians  under  Nicias  took 

A.M. 3580.    the  island  of  Cythera,*  situated  on 
Ant  J.  C.  4S4k    the  coast  of  Lacederoonia,  near  cape 
Malea,  and  from  thence  they  infest- 
ed the  whole  country. 

Brasidas,  on  the  other  side,  marched  towards 
Thrace.s  The  Liacedaemonians  were  induced  by  more 
than  one  motive  to  undertake  this  expedition ;  ima- 

g'ning  they  should  oblige  the  Athenian s,  who  had 
lien  upon  them  in  their  country,  to  divide  their  forces. 
The  inhabitants  of  it  invited  them  thither,  and  offered 
to  pay  the  army.  In  fine,  they  were  extremely  glad 
to  embrace  that  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  otthe 
Helots,  whom  they  expected  to  rise  in  rebellion,  since 
the  tsking  of  Pylus.  They  had  already  made  away 
with  SOOO  of  them  in  a  most  horrid  manner.  Upon 
the  specious  pretence  of  rewarding  merit  oven  in 
slaves,  but  in  reality  to  get  rid  of  a  b<Sy  of  men  whose 
courage  they  dreaded,  they  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made,  that  such  of  the  Helots  as  had  done  the  great- 
est service  to  the  state  in  the  last  campaign,  should 
enter  their  names  in  the  public  registers,  in  order  to 
their  being  made  free.  Accordingly  2000  gave  in 
their  names.  They  were  carried  in  procession  through 
the  temples,  with  chaplets  of  flowers  on  their  heads, 
as  if  they  were  really  to  be  set  at  liberty.  AfUr  this 
ceremony  they  all  disappeared,  and  were  never  heard 
of  more.  We  have  here  an  instsnce,  in  what  man- 
lier a  suspicious  policy  and  power,  when  filled  with 
jealousy  and  distrust,  excite  men  to  the  blackest  crimes, 
without  scrupling  to  make  even  religion  itself,  and  the 
authority  of  the  gods»  subservient  to  Uielr  dark  designs. 

They  therefore  sent  700  Helots  with  Brasidas,  whom 
they  had  appointed  to  head  this  enterprise.  This  ge- 
neral brought  over  several  cities,  either  by  force  or 
secret  understanding,  and  still  more  by  bis  wisdom 
and  moderation.  The  chief  of  these  were  Acanthus 
and  Stagyrai  which  were  two  colonies  from  Andros. 
He  also  marched  afterwards  towards  Amphipolis,'  an 
Athenian  colony^  on  the  river  Strymon.  The  in- 
habitaats  immediately  despatched  a  message  to  Tho- 
eydides*  the  Athenian  general,  who  was  then  in  Tha- 
ses,  a  little  island  of  the  JEgean  sea,  half  a  day's 
journey  from  Ampbipolis.  He  instantly  set  sail  with 
seven  ships  that  were  near  him,  to  secure  the  place 
t>efbre  Brasidas  could  sieze  it ;  or,  at  worst,  to  get  into 
Eion ,  which  lay  very  near  Ampbipolis.  Brasidas,  who 
was  afraid  of  Thucydidee,  from  his  great  influence  in 
sdl  that  country,  where  he  was  possessed  of  some  gold 
mines,  made  all  the  despatch  imaginable,  to  get  thniier 
tiefore  him ;  and  oflferea  such  advantageous  conditions 
to  the  besieged,  who  did  not  expect  succours  so  soon, 
<iiat  they  surreiidered.  Thncyaidcs  arriv^  the  same 
evening  at  Eion ;  and  had  he  failed  to  come  that  day, 
Brasidae  would  have  taken  possesson  of  It  the  next 
nomine  by  day-break.  Although  Thucydidcs  had 
Made  all  imaginable  despatch,  the  Athenians  however, 
charged  him  with  bein  v  the  cause  of  the  taking  of 
Am^ipolis,  and  accordingly  banished  him. 

The  Athenians  were  greatly  kfllicted  at  the  loss  of 
<hat  city,  as  well  because  they  drew  great  revenue 
from  it,  and  timber  to  build  their  ships,  as  because  it 
was  a  doer  (be  entering  Thrace.    They  were  afraid 

•  Thucyd.  I.  iv.  p.  286. 
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tlMit  aUtheif  eUiee  m  that  •agMxHriiood  tra«M  n» 
volt;  especially  as  Brasidas  discovered  great  mode- 
ration and  justioe,  and  continiiaUy  gave  out  that  he 
came  with  no  otlwr  view  than  to  trae  the  country. 
He  declared  to  the  several  natioDs,  that  at  his  leaving 
Sparta,  he  had  taken  an  oath,  in  presence  of  the  ma^ 
(^pstrates,  to  leave  to  all  those  the  enjojrroent  of  their 
liberties,  wbo  would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him} 
and  thai  he  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  meet  aban- 
doned of  inen,  should  he  employ  oaths  to  ensnare 
their  credulity.  "  Foiv"  in  his  opinion,  *'  a  fraud 
cloaked  with  a  specious  pretence,  reflects  infinitely 
greater  dishonour  on  persons  in  high  stations,  than 
open  violence ;  because  the  latter  is  the  efihct  of  the 
power  which  fortune  has  put  into  our  hands ;  and  the 
former  is  founded  wholly  on  perfidy,  which  is  the  pest 
of  society.  Now  I,"  said  he,  "  shoald  do  a  great  dis* 
service  to  my  country,  besides  dishonouring  it  eter- 
nally, if,  by  procuring  it  some  slight  advantages,  1 
should  ruin  the  reputation  it  enjoya  of  being  just  and 
faithful  to  its  promises ;  wiuch  renders  it  much  mora 
powerful  than  all  its  forces  united  together,  because 
this  aoquires  it  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  other 
states."  Upon  such  noble  and  eouitable  principles  as 
these  Bnuridas  always  regulated  his  conduct ;  believ* 
ing,  that  the  stron^t  bulwark  of  a  state  is  justice, 
moderation,  integrity,  and  the  firm  persuasion  which 
their  neighbours  and  allies  entertain,  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  harbouring  a  design  to  usurp  their  domin- 
ions, or  deprive  them  of  their  liberty.  By  this  conduct 
he  brought  over  a  geart  number  of  the  enemy's  allien. 

The  Athenians,*  under  the  command  or  Deoaoe- 
thenes  snd  Hippocrates,  had  entered  Boeotia,  expect- 
ing that  several  cities  would  join  them  the  moment 
they  should  appear.  The  Thebans  marched  out  to 
meet  them  near  Delium.  A  considerable  engage* 
ment  ensued,  in  which  the  Athenians  wero  dmated 
and  put  to  flight  Socrates  was  in  this  battle;*  and 
Lsches,  who  accompanied  that  great  man  in  it,  gives 
the  following  testimony  of  him  in  Plato ;  that  bad  the 
.rest  of  the  army  behaved  as  gallantly  as  Socrates, 
the  Athenians  would  not  have  sustained  that  loss  be- 
fore DeliunL  He  was  borne  away  by  the  crowds  who 
fled,  and  was  on  foot:  Alcfluades,  who  was  on  bone- 
back,  when  he  saw  him,  rode  up  to  him,  and  did  not 
stir  from  him,  but  defended  him  with  the  ntmoet  bn^ 
verv  from  the  enemy  who  were  pursuing  him. 

After  the  battle,  the  victors  besieged  the  city. 
Among  other  engines  employed  by  them  to  batter  u, 
they  used  one  of  a  very  extraonfinary  kind.  This 
was  a  long  piece  of  timber,  cut  into  two  parts,  and  a^ 
terwards  made  hollow  and  joined  again,  so  that  its 
shape  resembled  very  much  that  of  a  flute.  At  one 
of  the  ends  was  fixed  a  long  iron  tube,  to  which  a 
chaldron  was  hung ;  so  that  by  blowing  a  large  pair  of 
bellows  at  the  other  end  of  the  piece  of  timber,  the 
wind  being  carried  from  thence  into  the  tube,  lighted 
a  great  fire,  with  pitch  and  brimstone^  that  lay  in  the 
chaldron.  This  engine  being  earned  on  carts  an 
far  as  the  rampart,  to  that  put  where  it  was  lined 
with  stakes  and  fasdnee,  threw  out  so  great  a  flamc^ 
that  the  rampart  being  immediately  abandoned,  and 
the  palisades  oumed,  the  city  was  easily  taken. 
SECTION  III. — ^A  TWBLVB  MON rss'  TBOCE  ts  AeanxD 

trPOM  BBTWBBH  THB  TWO  STATBS.  DEATB  OF  Ct.B- 
ON  AND  BRASIDAS.  A  TBBATT  OF  PBACI  FOB  BfPTT 
TEARS  CONCLUDBO  BBTWBBH   TBB  ATBBlllAm  AHl> 

LACBDJEMONIANS. 

Jfinih,  terUhf  and  detenth  ytars  qf  the  War. 
The  losses  and  advantages  on  both 
sides  had  hitherto  been  pretty  equal ;'       A.  M.  3581 . 
and  the  two  nations  began  to  grow    Ant.  J.  C.  493. 
weary  of  a  war,  which  put  them  to 
great  expense,  and  did  not  procure  them  a^y  real  ad- 

*  Theoyd,  I  iv.  p.  SII-^uISl 

*  Plut.  in  Lach.  p.  181.    In  Gonviv.  p.  S2L    Flat  m 
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futayk    A  tfowfor  a  y%u  wm  thmsToracowdiidcd 
batwtea  tbe  Athflnians  aod  Laoadftinonians.    The 
fiKmar  retolvod  oa  it|  in  ordar  to  check  the  progren 
oT  Brasidaa**  eonqneaU;  to  secure  their  cities  and 
fortresses ;  and  afterwards  to  cooclode  a  general  peace, 
jaease  they  jadged  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  them. 
The  latter  were  indtKsed  to  it,  in  order  that,  bv  the 
streets  of  repose,  peace  might  become  desirable  to 
tbetr  enemy ;  and  to  get  out  of  their  hands  such  of 
their  citizens  as  the  Athenians  had  taken  prisoners  in 
the  island  of  Sphacteria;  and  which  they  could  never 
expect  to  do,  ir  Brasidas  extended  his  conquests  far- 
ther.    The  news  of  this   accommodation  sensibly 
^cted  Brasidas,  as  it  stopped  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  career,  and  disconcerted  all  his  projects.     He 
could  not  even  prevail  with  himself  to  abandon  the 
city  of  Scione,  which  he  had  taken  two  days  after  the 
truce,  but  without  knowing  that  it  had  been  concluded. 
He  went  still  farther ;  and  did  not  scruple  to  take 
Mende,  a  little  city  not  far  from  Scione,  that  surrendered 
to  him  as  the  former  had  done,  which  was  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty :  but  Brasidas  pretended  be  had 
other  infractions  to  object  to  the  Atnenians. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  latter  did  not 
patiently  endure  this  conduct  of  Brasidas.  CleoD,  in 
all  public  assemblies,  was  for  ever  inflaming  the 
minas  of  the  Athenians,  and  blowing  up  the  nre  of 
war.  His  great  success  in  the  exiMdition  against 
Sphacteria  Ikad  infinitely  raised  his  credit  wiSi  tbe 
people:!  be  now  was  grown  insupportably  proud, 
and  his  audaciousness  was  not  to  be  restrained.  He 
had  a  vehement,  impetuous,  and  furious  kind  of  elo- 
quence, which  prevailed  over  the  minds  of  his  audU 
tors,  not  so  much  by  the  strensth  of  his  arguments, 
as  kj  the  boldness  and  fire  of  ms  style  and  oeclama- 
tion.  It  was  Cleon  who  first  set  the  ezarnple  of  bawl- 
ing in  assemblies,  where  the  greatest  decorum  and 
moderation  had  till  then  been  observed ;  of  throwing 
his  robe  behind  him,  to  ave  him  the  more  liberty  to 
display  his  arms ;  of  strSung  his  thigh ;  and  of  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  husti^  while  he  was  making 
his  speech.  In  a  word  he  first  introduced  amonj^  the 
orators,  and  all  those  who  interfered  in  the  affiurs  of 
state,  an  ungovernable  licentiousness,  and  a  contempt 
of' decency;  a  licentiousness  and  contempt,  which 
soon  introduced  terrible  irregularities  and  confusion  in 
pablic  aflTairs. 

Thus  two  men,>  each  on  his  own  side,  opposed 
the  tranquillity  of  Qreece,  and  raised,  but  in  a  very 
difiarent  way,  an  invincible  obstacle  to  its  peace. 
These  were  Cleon  and  Brasidas ;  the  former,  because 
the  war  screened  his  vices  and  malversations ;  and  the 
latter,  because  it  added  new  lustre  to  his  virtue.  And, 
indeed,  it  g^ve  Cleon  an  opportunity  of  committing 
eoonnons' oppressions,  and  Brasidas  of  performing 
great  and  noble  actions.  But  their  death,  which  hap- 
pened about  the  same  time,  made  way  for  a  new  ao- 


^  Tbe  Athenians  had  appointed  Cle- 
A.M.3588.  on  to  command  the  troops  which 
Ant.J.C.438.  were  to  oppose  Brasidas,*^  and  re- 
duce those  cities  that  had  revolted 
firom  their  allegiance.  They  were  solicitous  for  none 
so  much  as  Amphipolis ;  and  Brasidas  threw  himself 
into  that  eity,  in  order  to  defend  it  Cleon  had 
wiittoa  to  Perdiocas,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  to 
the  king  of  the  Odomantes,  to  furnish  him  with  as 
BMkoy  tfoops  as  possible ;  aod  with  the  utmost  eipe- 
dition.  He  waited  for  them,  and  had  resolved  not  to 
march  immediately  towards  the  enemy :  but  finding 
his  sc^diers,  who  lud  followed  him  involuntarily  and 
with  rcmt,  ^w  weary  of  continuing  so  lon^  ina^ 
Cive,  and  he^in  to  compare  his  cowardice  and  mexpe- 
nence  with  the  ability  and  valour  of  Brasidas,  he 
eonld  no  longer  bear  their  contempt  and  murmurs ; 
'  imagining  himself  a  great  captain  by  his  capture 
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of  Sphacteria,  he  nowmneied  tbeMmegaod  fiirtme 
would  attend  him  at  AmphipoUs.  He  tnerefere  ap- 
proached it,  merelT,  as  he  said,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
place,  and  till  socn  time  as  all  his  forces  shoold  be 
come  up;  not  that  he  thought  he  wanted  them  ibr 
carrying  that  city,  or  that  he  entertained  any  doubt  of 
his  success  (for  he  was  persuaded  that  no  one  would 
dare  to  oppose  him,)  but  only  to  enable  him  to  invest 
the  place  on  all  sides,  and  afterwards  to  lake  it  by 
storm.  Accordingly  he  encamped  before  Amphipolis ; 
viewing  veiy  leisurely  its  situation,  and  fondly  suppo- 
sing thst  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  retire  whenever 
he  pleased,  without  drawing  tbe  sword :  for  not  a 
man  came  out  or  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  all  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  kept  shut ;  so  that  Cleon  be^an 
to  repent  his  not  having  brought  the  engines,  iaiagin* 
ing  toat  he  wanted  only  these  to  make  himself  mas« 
ter  of  the  city.  Brasidas,  who  was  perfectly  well  ao» 
quainted  with  Cleon*s  disposition  and  character^ 
studiously  affected  an  air  ot  fear  and  reserve,  as  a 
bait  to  his  temerity,  and  to  increase  the  good  opinion 
he  had  of  himself:  besides,  he  knew  that  Cleon  had 
brought  with  him  tbe  flower  of  the  Athenian  foroes, 
and  the  choicest  troops  of  Lemnos  aod  of  Imbrus. 
Accordingly  Cleon,  despising  an  enemy  that  did  not 
dare  to  appear  before  bun,  but  shut  himself  up  in  a 
cowardly  manner  in  the  city,  went  boldly  from  place 
to  place,  without  precaution  or  observing  any  disci* 
pline  among  his  soldiers.  Brasidas,  whose  intention 
was  to  attack  him  on  s  sudden  before  all  his  forces 
should  be  come  up,  thought  this  tbe  critical  juncture. 
He  had  concerteil  proper  measures,  and  given  the  or- 
ders necessanr.  Accordinj^ly,  be  msM  a  sudden 
sally  on  the  Athenians,  which  surprised  and  djscon- 
certed  them  exceedingly.  Immediately  the  left  wing 
drew  off  from  the  main  body  and  fled.  Bnsidas  then 
turned  the  whole  force  of  his  arms  against  the  right 
wing,,  which  gave  him  a  warm  reception.  Here  he 
was  wounded  and  disabled,  upon  which  his  soldiera 
carried  him  off,  unperceived  by  the  Athenians.  As 
for  Cleon,  not  having  resolved  to  fight,  he  fled,  and 
was  killed  by  a  soldier  who  happened  to  meet  him* 
The  troops  m  commanded  defended  themselves  for 
some  time^  and  sustained  two  or  three  attacks  with* 
out  giving  ground,  bnt  at  last  they  were  miiversally 
broken  and  routed.  Brasidas  was  then  carried  into 
the  city,  where  be  survived  his  victory  hot  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

The  whole  army  being  Tetnfned  from  the  pursuit, 
stripped  the  dead,  and  afterwards  set  up  a  trophy. 
After  which  all  the  allies  under  arms  solemnised  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  Brasidas  in  ^public  manner;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Amphipolis  celebiated  funeral  ho- 
nours every  year  to  his  memory,  as  to  a  hero,  with 
games,  combats,  and  sacrifices.  They  considered 
nim  as  their  founder ;  and  to  secure  this  title  the  bet- 
ter^to  him,  they  demolished  all  the  monuments  of  him 
who  had  really  been  so;^  in  order  that  thev  might  not 
appear  to  owe  their  estabKshmeot  to  an  Athenian,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  their  court  to  the  Lacednmo* 
nians,  on  whom  they  depended  wholl|r  for  their  secu» 
rity.  The  Athenians^  after  having  carried  ofl^  with 
the  consent  of  the  victors,  their  dead,  returned  to 
Athens,  during  which  the  Lacedmnonians  settled  the 
afiiurs  of  Am^ipolis. 

A  saying  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  Brasida%f 
whibh  strongly  marks  the  Spartan  chataetsr.  As 
some  persons  were  applauding  in  her  presence  the 
fine  qualities  and  exalted  actions  of  her  Bon^  and  de- 
claring him  superior  to  all  other  generals :  You  mrt 
fiMstolceii,  says  she:  my  son  was  s  eslisn<  nusi,  hil 
^mtIs  hM  eisnif  dlisflif  (raver  lAsn  As.  A  mother^ 
generosity,  in  thmf  preforring  the  glory  of  the  state  to 
Uiat  of  her  son,  was  admired,  and  did  not  go  nnre 
warded ;  for  the  Ephori  paid  her  public  honours. 

After  this  last  engagement,'  in  which  the  two  par 
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MO*  who  wier0  tbe  greatMt  ol»tad«8  to  petoe  loot 
their  KtoSi  both  nations  seemod  mora  indioed  to  an 
aeeommod&tion,  and  tbe  war  was  sospended  in  a 
manner  on  both  sides.  Tbe  Athenians,  since  the 
loss  of  the  battles  of  Delium  and  Amphipolis,  which  had 
very  much  brou^t  down  their  baugntiness,  were  unde- 
ceived with  regard  to  the  high  opinion  they  had  hi- 
therto entertained  of  their  own  strength,  that  had 
made  them  refuse  the  advantageous  offers  of  their 
enemies.  Besides,  they  were  apprehensive  of  the  revolt 
of  their  allies,  who,  bemg  discouraged  by  their  losses, 
misht  therebv  be  induced  to  abandon  them,  as  several 
had  airead  V  aone.  These  reflections  made  them  strong- 
ly repent  their  not  havinf[  concluded  a  treaty,  after  the 
advantages  they  had  gained  at  Pylus.  The  Lacedeemo- 
nians,  on  the  other  side,  no  longer  flattered  themselves 
with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  ruin  the  Athe- 
nians bv  laying  waste  their  country;  and  were 
besides  dejected  and  terrified  by  their  loss  in  the  island, 
the  greatest  they  had  hitherto  ever  sustained.  They 
also  considered  that  their  country  was  ravaged  by  the 
garrison  of  Pylus  and  Cy thera ;  that  their  slaves  de- 
aerted ;  that  they  had  reason  to  dread  a  more  consi- 
derable revolt ;  and  that  as  the  truce  they  had  con- 
cluded with  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  was  near  expir- 
ing, they  had  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  being  aban- 
doned by  some  of  their  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  as  in 
fact  they  were.  These  several  motives,  enforced  by 
the  desire  they  had  of  recovering  their  prisoners,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  the  most  considerable  ci- 
tizens of  Sparta,  made  them  desire  a  peace. 

Those  who  were  roost  solicitous  for  having  it  con- 
dnded,  and  whose  interest  it  was  chiefly  to  wish  it, 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  two  states,  vts.  Plistonax,  king 
of  Lacedemonia,  and  Nicias,  general  of  the  Athe- 
nians. The  former  was  lately  returned  from  banish- 
ment, to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  on  account  of 
his  being  suspected  to  have  received  a  bribe,  in  order 
to  draw  oflf  his  troops  from  the  Athenian  territories ; 
and  to  this  precipitate  retreat  were  ascribed  several 
misfortunes  which  followed  after  it  He  also  was 
charged  with  having  corrupted  by  gifts  the  priestess 
of  Daphi,  who  had  commanded  the  Spartans,  in  the 
name  of  the  god,  to  recall  him  from  his  exile.  Plisto- 
naz  was  therefore  desirous  of  peace,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  these  reproaches,  which,  on  account  of  the 
perpetual  calamities  of  the  war,  were  daily  revived. 
As  for  Nicias,  the  most  fortunate  geneml  of  his  age, 
be  was  afraid  lest  some  unhappy  accident  should  sul- 
ly his  glory;  and  be  wishea  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
^ace  in  ease  and  tranquillity,  and  to  ensure  the  same 
bappiness  to  his  couotiy. 

Both  states  began  by  agreeing  to  a  suspension  of 
arms  for  twelve  months,i  during  which,  beins  every 
day  together,  and  tasting  the  sweets  of  security  and 
repose,  and  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  their 
fnends  and  with  foreigners,  they  grew  passionately 
desirous  of  leading  an  easy,  undisturbed  life,  remote 
from  the  alarms  of  war  and  the  horrors  of  blood  and 
■laughter.  Thev  heard  with  the  utmost  demonstm- 
tions  of  joy  the  ohoruses  of  their  tragedies  sing,  "  May 
spiders  henceforward  weave  their  cobwebs  on  our 
lances  and  shields!'*  And  they  remembered  with 
pleasure  him  who  said,/*  Those  wlio  sleep  in  the  arms 
of  peace,  do  not  start  from  them  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet ;  and  nothing  interrupts  their  slumbers  but 
the  peaceful  crowing  of  the  cock." 

The  whole  winter  was  spent  in  confepences  and 

interviews,  in  which  each  party  proposed  their  claims 

and  pretensions.^    At  last,  a  peace 

A.  M.  3583.  was  concluded  and  ratified  for  fifty 
Ant  J.  C  421.  years;  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
which  %vas,  that  they  should  reci- 
ptoeally  restore  the  prisoners  on  each  sidei  This 
treaty  was  concluded  ten  years  and  some  days  from 
tho  tint  declaration  of  the  war.    The  Bosotiaos  and 

^  Thoeyd. ,  u.  p.  354.    Plot,  in  Jfic.  p.  m  6S8. 
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Ootmtfaiaas  were  ezoeedingly  diagnitMl  at  it,  and  lot 
that  reason  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  ezcits 
ftresh  troubles.  But  Nicias  persuaded  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians  to  give  the  last  hand  to  this 
peace,!  by  concluding  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, which  would  render  them  more  formidable  to 
those  who  should  desire  to  break  with  them,  and  mora 
assured  with  regard  to  each  other.  Tbe  AthenianB, 
in  conseqvence  of  this  treaty,  at  last  restored' the  pri- 
soners they  had  taken  in  the  isUmd  of  Sphacteria. 

SECTION  IV. — ALCIBIAOBS  BB6INS  TO  APPEAR  IH 
PUBLIC.  HIS  CHARACTER.  HE  OPPOSES  MICIAS  Of 
EVERT  TQING,  AND  BREARS  THE  TRBATT  HE  HAD 
CONCLUDED.  THE  BANISHMENT  OF  HTPERBOLUS 
PUTS   AN    END   TO   THE   OSTRACISM. 

Twelfth  year  qJ  the  War. 

Alcibiades  now  began  to  advance  himself  in  the 
Btate,4  and  appear  in  the  public  assemblies.  Socrates 
had  attached  himself  to  him  for  many  years,  and  adorn- 
ed his  mind  with  a  great  variety  of  the  noblest  eradi- 
tion. 

The  strict  intimacy  between  Alcibiades  and  Socra- 
tes is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in 
his  life.  This  philosopher  observing  excellent  natural 
qualities  in  him,  which  were  greatlylieivbtened  by  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  bestowed  lncredib&  pains  in  cul- 
tivating so  valuable  a  plant,  lest,  bein^  neglected,  it 
should  wither  as  it^  grew,  and  absolutely  degenerate. 
And,  indeed,  Alcibiades  was  exposed  to  numberless 
dangers ;  the  nobiiitv  of  his  birth,  his  vast  riches,  tbe 
authority  of  his  family,  the  influence  of  bis  guardians, 
his  personal  talents,  bis  exquisite  beauty,  and,  still 
more  than  these,  the  flattery  and  complaisance  of  all 
who  approached  him.  One  would  have  concluded, 
says  Plutarch,  that  fortune  had  sunounded  and 
invested  him  with  all  these  pretended  advantages, 
as  with  so  many  ramparts  and  bulwarks,  to  ren- 
der him  inaccessible  and  invulnerable  to  all  tbe 
darts  of  philosophy ;  those  salutary  darts  which  strike 
to  the  very  heart,  and  leave  in  it  the  strongest  entice- 
ments to  virtue  and  solid  glory.  But  those  veiy  ob- 
stacles redoubled  the  zeal  of  Socrates. 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  that  were  used  to 
divert  this  young  Athenian  from  an  intercourse  which 
alone  was  capable  of  securing  him  from  so  many 
snares,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  it  As  be  had 
abundance  of  wit,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  Socrates^ 
merit,  and  could  not  resist  the  charms  of  his  sweet 
and  insinuating  eloquence,  which  at  that  time  bad  a 
greater  ascendant  over  him  than  the  allurements  of 
pleasure.  He  was  so  zealous  a  disciple  of  that  great 
master,  that  he  followed  him  wherever  be  went,  took 
the  utmost  delight  in  his  converaation,  was  extremely 
well  pleased  with  his  principles,  received  his  instmo- 
tions  and  even  his  reprimands  with  wonderful  docility, 
and  would  be  so  moved  with  his  discouraes,  as  even 
to  shed  teare  and  sbhor  himself;  so  weighty  was  the 
force  of  truth  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and  in  so  glar- 
ing a  light  did  he  expose  the  hideousness  and  defer* 
mity  of  the  vices  to  wtiich  Alcibiades  abandoned  him- 
selC 

Alcibiades,  in  those  moments  when  he  listened  to 
Socrates,  differ^  so  much  from  himself,  that  he  ap- 

g eared  quite  another  man.  However,  his  headstrong, 
ery  temper,  and  his  natural  fondness  for  pleasure, 
which  was  heightened  and  inflamed  ^by  the  conversa- 
tion of  youn^  people,  soon  plun^  him  into  his 
former  irregulsritiee,  and  tore  him,  as  it  were,  from  his 
master ;  who  was  obliged  to  run  afler  him  as  after  a 
run-a^a^  dave.  This  vicissitude  of  flights  and  re- 
turns, of  virtuous  resolutions  and  relapses  into  vice, 
continued  a  long  time ;  but  still  Socrates  was  not  dia- 
heartened  by  his  levitjr,  and  always  flattered  hifnaelf 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  him  bsck  to  bis  duty.  And 
hence  certainly  arose  the  strong  mixture  of  good 
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tod  evil  that  wlvrmjs  appeared  m  hie  conduet ;  the  iii- 
strnetione  which  his  master  had  given  him  sometimes 
prerailin^  •  «nd  at  other  times  the  impetuositT  of  his 
passions  hurrying  him,  in  a  manner  against  his  own 
will,  into  actions  of  a  ^uite  opposite  nature. 

Thie  intimacy,  which  continued  as  long  as  they 
lived,  did  not  pass  uncensured.  But  some  personsi 
of  great  learnmg  pretend,  that  these  censures  and 
saapidons,  when  duly  examined,  quite  disappear;  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  eflect  of  the 
malice  of  the  enemies  of  both.  Plato,  in  one  of  his  dia* 
jopues,  gives  us  a  conversation  between  Socrates  and 
AJcibiades,  well  calculated  to  display  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  latter,  who  hencciorward  will  have, a 
verjr  great  share,  and  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  republic  of  Athens.  I  shall  make  a  verv 
short  extract  from  it  in  this  place,  which  I  hope  will 
not  displease  my  readers. 

f  n  this  dialogue  Socrates  is  introduced  conversing 
with  Atcibiades,'  who  at  that  time  was  under  the 
guardianship  of  Pericies.    He  was  then  very  young, 
and  had  been  educated  like  the  rest  of  the  Athenians ; 
Chat  is,  he  had  been  taught  polite  literature,  -and  to 
play  on  instruments,  and  had  practised  wrestling  and 
other  bodily  exercises.    It  does  not  appear  that  Peri- 
cles had  hitherto  taken  much  pains  m  Alcibiades's 
education  (a  fault  too  common  m  the  greatest  men,) 
since  he  had  put  him  under  the  tuition  of  Zopyrus,  a 
TTinraeiatt,  a  roan  far  advanced  in  years,  and  who,  of 
aU  Pericles^s  slaves,  both  from  his  turn  of  mind  and 
«ge,  was  the  least  qualified  to  educate  this  young 
Athenian.    And  indeed  Socrates  told  Alcibiades,  that 
should  be  compare  him  with  the  youths  of  Lacedas- 
monia,  who  displayed  a  spirit  of  valour,  a  greatness 
of  aoul,  a  strong  desire  oi  glory,  a  love  of  labour,  at- 
tended with  gentleness,  mraesty,  temperance,  and  a 
perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  and  discipline  of  Sparta, 
ne  would  seem  a  mere  child  to  them.    Nevertheless, 
his  hi|Brh  birth,  his  riches^  the  ^eat  families  he  was 
related  to>  and  the  authority  of  his  guardian, — all  these 
things  had  conspired  to  make  him  exceedingly  vain 
and  naughty.    He  was  full  of  esteem  for  himself,  and 
«f  contempt  for  all  others.    He  was  preparing  to  enter 
«ipon  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and,  from 
his  conversation,  it  might  be  presumed,  that  he  pro- 
mised himself  no  less  than  to  eclipse  entirely  the 
glory  of  Pericles,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  Persia  even 
«pon  his  throne.    Socrates  seeing  him  going  to  mount 
the  tribunal,  in  order  to  g[ive  the  people  some  advice 
relating  to  the  public  affiiirs,  demonstrates  to  him,  by 
various  tjuestions,  and  by  Alcibiades's  answers,  that 
he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  affairs  about  which  he  is 
going  to  speak,  as  he  had  never  studied  them  himself, 
nor  been  informed  in  them  by  others.    After  making 
Alcibiades  himself  confess  this,  he  paint&   in  the 
strongest  ooloura,  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct^  and 
makes  him  fully  sensible  of  it — What,  says  Socrates, 
would  Amestris  (the  mother  of  Artaxerxes,  who  then 
reigned  in  Persia)  say,  were  she  to .  hear,  that  there  is 
a  man  now  in  Athens  who  is  meditating  war  against 
her  son,  and  even  intends  to  dethrone  him  7    She 
doubtless  would  suppose  him  to  be  some  veteran 
general,  a  roan  of  intrepid  courage,  of  great  wisdom, 
«nd  consummate  expenence ;  that  he  is  able  to  raise 
a  mighty  army,  and  march  it  wherever  he  pleases ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  long  before  taken 
the  proper  measures  forputtins  so  vast  a  design  in 
czeeation.    But  were  she  to  near  that  this  is  by  no 
mfflff*  the  ease,  and  that  the  person  in  question  is  not 
twenty  years  ^id ;  that  he  is  utterlv  ignorant  of  public 
a&irs  j  has  not  the  least  knowle<^e  of  war,  nor  any 
authority  among  the  citizens,  or  influence  over  the 
allies  ;  would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  refrain  from 
laughing  at  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  such  an 
enterprise  f    This  nevertheless,  says  Socrates,  (di* 

*  Abb6  Fraguier  jiutifiM  Socrates  in  one  ot  lus  disser- 
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recting  hhnself  to  Aldbiato,)  is  your  pietnre;  sad 
unhappily  resembles  roost  of  those  who  thrust  them- 
selves into  the  public  employments.  Socrates,  how* 
ever,  excepts  Pericles  on  this  occasion ;  his  solid  merit 
and  exalted  reputation  being  acquired  by  his  close  stu* 
dv,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  of  every  thiiu;  capable 
or  forming  his  mind^  and  of  qualifying  him  for  publie 
employments.  Alcibiades  could  not  deny  that  this 
was  his  case;  he  was  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and 
blushing  to  see  himself  so  void  of  merit,  he  asks  how 
he  must  act  in  order  to  attain  it.  Socrates  beini; 
unwilling  to  discourase  bis  pupil,  tells  him,  that  as  he 
is  so  young^  these  evils  migkt  be  remedied,  and  after- 
wards conbnually  gave  him  the  wisest  counsels.  He 
had  full  leisure  to  profit  by  them;  as  upwards  oi 
twenty  yean  passeo  between  this  converaatioD  and 
his  engaging  in  public  affairs. 

Alcibiades  was  of  a  pliant  and  flexible  dispositiony 
that  would  take  any  impression  which  the  difference 
of  times  and  circumstances  might  require,  still  veering 
either  to  ^ood  or  evil  with  the  same  facility  and  ardour ; 
and  shifting  almost  in  an  instant  from  one  extrehie  to 
its  opposite ;  so  that  the  people  applied  to  him  what 
Homer  observes  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  Thai  UpndueeM 
a  great  mrniber  of  very  exc^Uni  tneduinti  drugt^  and  td 
the  smne  titne  as  many  foitoiu.  It  might  be  said  of 
Alcibiades,*  that  he  was  not  one  single  man,  but  (if 
so  bold  an  expression  might  be  used)  a  compound  of 
several  men ;  either  serious  or  gay ;  austere  or  affable ; 
an  imperious  master,  or  a  grovelling  slave ;  a  friend  to 
virtue  and  the  virtuous,  or  abandoned  to  vice  and 
vicious  men ;  capable  of  supporting  the  most  painful 
fatigues  and  toils,  or  insatiaUy  desirous  of  voluptuous 
delishts. 

His  irregularities  and  dissolute  conduct  were  b^ 
come  the  talk  of  the  whole  city  ;«  and  Alcibiades 
would  very  willingly  have  put  a  stop  to  these  reports, 
but  without  changing  his  course  of  life,  as  appears 
from  a  saying  of  nts.  He  had  a  very  handsome  do& 
of  an  uncommon  size,  which  had  cost  him  threeseors 
and  ten  mine,'  or  3500  French  livres.  By  this  we 
find  that  a  fondness  for  do^  is  of  great  antiouity. 
Alcibiades  caused  his  tail,  which  was  the  greatest  beau- 
ty he  bad  about  him,  to  be  cut  ofil  Hia  friends  cen- 
sured him  very  nmch  on  that  account,  and' said,  that 
the  whole  city  blamed  him  very  much  for  spoiling  the 
beauty  of  so  handsome  a  creature.  7Mt  is  the  very 
thing  J  want,  replied  Alcibiades  with  a  smile :  /  vmdd 
hate  the  Jiihenians  convene  about  what  I  have  done  to  my 
dog  that  they  may  not  entertain  themaelvei  with  taymg 
worse  things  ^  me. 

Among  the  various  passions  that  were  disoovered 
in  him,*  the  strongest  and  most  prevailinj?  was  a 
haaghty  turn  of  mind,  which  would  force  all  things 
to  submit  to  it,  and  could  not  bear  a  superior  or  even 
an  equal.  Although  his  birth  and  uncommon  talents 
smoothed  the  way  to  his  attaining  the  highest  em- 
ployments  in  the.republic,  there  was  nothing  however 
to  which  he  was  so  fond  of  owing  the  influence  and 
authority  he  wanted  to  gain  over  the  people,  as  to 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  persuasive  graces 
of  his  orations.  To  this  his  intimacy  with  Si^iales 
mivht  have  greatly  conduced. 

Alcibiades,*  with  the  disposition 
we  have  here  described,  was  not  A.M.3584L 
born  for  repose,  and  had  set  every  Ant.J.C.4S0. 
engine  at  work  to  thwart  the  tresity 
lately  concluded  between  the  two  stateB»;  but  not 
succeeding  in  his  attempt,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent 
its  taking  effect  He  was  disgusted  at  the  Laceds^- 
monians,  because  they  directra  themselvee  only  to 
Nicias,  of  whom  they  had  a  very  high  opinion ;  and 

*  duemris  boninem  seoum  attulit  ad  noa.    JuvtnaL 
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Ml  the  eobtnuT'teemed  to  take  Ao  iiMttiiar  of  nMioe 
of  him,  though  the  fights  of  hospitality  had  aubaiated 
between  his  anceaton  and  them. 

The  fifst  thing  he  did  to  infrinj^  the  peace  waa 
thia.  Having  been  informed  that  the  people  of  Ai^goa 
only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  break  with  the  Spar- 
tans, whom  they  equally  hated  and  feared,  he  flatter- 
ed them  secretly  with  the  hopea  that  the  Athenians 
would  socoour  them,  by  suggeatins  to  them  that  thev 
were  ready  to  break  a  peace  which  waa  no  way  aa- 
▼anta^ua  to  them. 

And  indeed  the  Lacedemonians  were  not  very 
careful  to  observe  the  several  conditions  of  it  reh- 
^ousiy,  haf  ing  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Bcao- 
tuna,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  design  and  tenor 
of  the  treaty ;  and  navin^  aurrendered  up  the  fort  of 
Panactus  to  the  Athenians,  not  fortified,  and  in  the 
condition  it  was  in  at  the  concluding  of  the  treaty,  as 
they  had  stipulated  to  do,  but  quite  dismantled.  Alci- 
biades  observing  the  Athenians  to  be  extremely  exas- 
perated at  this  breach  of  faith,  did  his  utmost  to 
increase  their  disgust;  and  taking  this  opportunity 
to  embarrass  Nicias,  he  made  him  odious  to  the 
people,  by  causing  them  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  his 
beinv  too  strongly  attached  to  the  Lacedemonians ; 
and  oy  charging  him  with  Crimea  which  were  not 
altogether  impr^ble,  though  they  were  absolutely 
false. 

This  new  attack  quite  disconcerted  Niciaa;  but 
happily  for  him,  there  arrived,  at  that  very  instant, 
ambaasadors  from  Lacedemonia,  who  were  invested 
with  full  powers  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  dispute& 
Being  introduced  into  the  council,  or  senate,  they  set 
forth  their  complaints,  and  made  their  demands, 
which  every  one  of  the  members  thought  very  just 
and  reasonable.  The  people  were  to  give  them  audi- 
ence the  next  day.  Alcibiades,  who  was  afraid  they 
would  succeed  with  them,  used  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  engage  the  ambassadors  in  a  conference 
with  him.  He  represented  to  them,  that  the  council 
always  behaved  with  the  utmost  moderation  and 
humanity  towards  those  who  addressed  them,  but 
that  the  people  were  haughty  and  extravagant  in 
their  pretensions ;  that  should  the  ambassadors  men- 
tion full  powers,  the  people  would  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  t!<is  circumstance,  and  oblige  them  to 
agree  to  whatever  they  should  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  ask.  He  concluded  with  assuring  them,  that  he 
would  assist  them  with  all  his  credit,  in  order  to  get 
Pylos  restored  to  them ;  to  prevent  the  alliance  with 
the  people  of  Argos,  and  to  get  that  with  them  renew- 
ed :  and  he  confirmed  all  these  promises  with  an 
oath.  The  ambassadors  were  extremely  well  pleased 
with  this  conference,  and  ^eatlv  admired  tne  pro- 
found policv  and  vast  abilities  oi  Alcibiades,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man ;  and, 
indeed,  they  were  not  mistaken  in  their  conjecture. 

On  the  morrow,  the  people  being  assembled,  the 
ambassadors  were  introduced.  Alcibiades  asked 
them,  in  the  mildest  terms,  the  subject  of  their  em^ 
bassy,  and  the  purport  of  the  powers  with  which 
they  were  invested.  They  immediately  answered, 
that  they  were  come  to  propose  an  acoomnnodation, 
liut  were, not  empowenM  to  conclude  any  thing. 
'These  words  were  no  aooner  spoken,  than  Alcibiades 
^exclaims  against  them ;  declares  them  to  be  treache- 
jrous  knaves ;  calls  upon  the  council  as  witness  to  the 
speech  they  had  made  the  night  before ;  and  desir^ 
ifie  people  not  to  believe  or  hear  men  who  so  impu- 
dently advanced  falsehoods,  and  spoke  and  prevari- 
cated so  unaccountably,  as  to  say  one  thing  one  day, 
jtnd  the  very  reverse  on  the  next 

Words  could  never  express  the  surprise  and  con- 
tusion with  which  the  ambassadors  were  seised,  who, 
gazing  at  one  another,  could  not  believe  either  their 
«ye8  or  ears.  Nicias,  who  did  not  know  the  treache- 
rous strata£;em  of  Aldbiades,  could  not  conceive  the 
motive  of  this  change,  and  tortured  his  brain  to  no 
(pwppte  to  find  out  m  reason  of  it  The  people  were; 


mt  that  moment  gdtig  to  fend  ibr  the  ambasaidoA  of 
Argoa,  in  order  to  conclude  the  league  with  then, 
when  a  great  earthquake  came  to  the  asaistaDce  of 
Niciaa,  and  broke  up  the  assembly.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  he  prevailed  so  far  m  that  which  wu 
held  next  dav,  as  to  have  a  atop  put  to  the  proceed- 
ings, till  such  time  aa  ambaaaaoors  should  be  sent  to 
Lacedamon.  Niciaa  was  appointed  to  head  tfaeai, 
but  returned  without  having  done  the  least  good.  Tbe 
Athenisns  then  repented  very  much  their  having  de- 
livered up,  at  his  persuasion,  the  prisoners  they  hid 
taken  in  the  island,  and  who  were  related  to  thegreit- 
eat  families  in  Sparta.    However,  though  the  people 

3|ere  highly  exasperated  at  Nicias,  they  did  not  pr»> 
ed  to  any  excesses  against  him,  but  only  appointed 
Alcibiades  their  generu ;  made  a  league  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Maniinea  and  Elia,  whonad  quitted  the 
party  of  the  Lacedemonians,  in  which  the  Argivei 
were  included,  and  sent  troops  to  Pylus,  to  lay  wute 
Laconia.  In  this  manner  they  again  involved  them- 
selves in  the  war  which  they  were  so  lately  desirooi 
of  avoiding. 

Plutarch,!  after  relating  the  intrigue  of  Alcibiada, 
adds :  **  No  one  can  approve  the  meSiods  be  employed 
to  succeed  in  his  design ;  however,  it  was  a  ^la«te^ 
stroke  to  disunite  and  shake  almost  every  part  of  Pe- 
loponnesus in  this  manner,  and  rniae  up,  in  one  dav, 
^o  many  enemies  against  the  Lacedemonians."  in 
my  opinion,  this  is  too  mild  a  censure  of  so  knavish 
and  perfidious  an  action,  which  how  anooeasful  so* 
ever  it  misht  have  been,  waa,  notwithatanding,  h<x^ 
rid  in  itself,  and  of  a  nature  never  to  be  aufficieodj 
detested. 

There  was  in  Athens  a  citizen,a  named  Hypezbolos, 
a  very  wicked  man,  whom  the  comic  poets  genenJly 
made  the  object  of  their  raillery  and  invectivee.   He 
was  hardened  in  evil,  and  become  insensible  to  infa- 
my, by  renouncing  all  sentiments  of  honour,  which 
could  only  be  the  efiect  of  a  soul  abandoned  entirely 
to  vice.    Hyperbolus  was  not  asreeable  to  any  ooe; 
and  yet-the  people  made  use  of  nim  to  humble  thoe 
in  high  stations,  and  involve  them  in  difficnlties.  Two 
citizens,  Nicias  and  Alcibiadea,  enffrosaed  at  that 
time  all  the  authority  in  Athens.    The  dissolute  life 
of  the  latter  shocked  the  Athentaoa,  who  besidei, 
dreaded  his  audacity  and  haughtineaa.    On  the  other 
aide,  Nicias,  by  always  opposing,  without  the  leaat 
reserve,  their  unjust  desires,  and  by  obliging  them  to 
take  the  moat  useful  measures,  waa  become  voy 
odious  to  them,    it  might  be  expected,  that  as  the  peo- 
ple were  thus  alienated  from  both,  they  could  not  ful 
to  put  the  ostracism  in  force  asainst  one  of  them.   Of 
tho  two  parties  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  city, 
one,  which  conaisted  of  the  young  men   who  were 
eager  for  war,  the  other  of  the  old  men  who  were  de- 
airoua  of  peace ;  the  former  endeavoared  to  proeuie 
the  banishment  of  Nicias,  and  the  latter  of  Alabiadei. 
Hyperbolus,  whose  only  merit  was  his  impadeaoe,  ia 
hopes  of  succeeding,  whichsoever  of  them  should  be 
removed,  declared  openly  aeainat  them,  and  wa8ete^ 
nally  exasperating  the  people  against  both.    However, 
the  two  factions  uniting,  he  himself  was  banished,  and 
by  that  put  an  end  to  the  ostraciana,  whidi  aeemed  to 
have  been  demeaned,  in .  being  employed  against  a 
rnan  of  ao  base  a  character;  for  hitherto  thete  was  i 
kind  of  honour  and  dignity  annexed  to  this  puni^ 
menu    Hyperboloa  was  therefore  the  last  who  was 
sentenced  by  the  ostracism;  as  Hipparchas,  a  near 
relation  of  Pisiatiatua  the  tyrant  had  be«n  the  fixit 

SECTION  y. — ^ALCIBIADBS  BifOAQOS    THB    ATHBVI- 
ASra  IN  TBB   WAB  OF  8IOI1.T. 

Sixteenthandsevenietnth  years  of  the  war, 
I  PASS  over  several  ineonaiderable  events,*  to  faasttti 
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to  the  fohtkm  of  Uiaiof  thft  graftteet  naporUnee, 

the  expedition  of  the  Atfaeniane  into 

A  mr  9eaQ     Sicily,  to  which  they  wece  excited 

A  TfT*  aTI'    by  Alcibuides  eepeciaUy.     Thie  is 

Ant.  J.i^.  4H>.    ^|j^  Bixteentb  year  of  the  Pelopoduie- 

eien  war. 
Alclbiadesi  bad  gained  a  eurpriaing  aacendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  though  they  were  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  hie  character.     For  hia  great 

Sualitiee  were  united  with  still  greater  vicee.  which  be 
id  not  take  the  leaet  peine  to  conceal.  He  paeaed 
hie  life  in  such  an  excess  of  luxury  and  voluptuous- 
neaa,  as  was  a  scandal  to  the  cit^.  Noibing  was  seen 
in  his  house  but  feetiYals,  reioicuigs,  and  parties  of 
pleaeure  and  debauebcry.  He  showed  veiy  little  re- 
gard to  the  customs  of  his  country,  and  stiU  less  to 
religion  and  the  gods.  All  persons  of  sense  and  judj^- 
Dient,  besides  the  strong  aversion  they  had  for  his 
irre^laritiee,  dreaded  exceedingly  the  consequences 
of  ilia  audacity,  profusion,  and  utter  contempt  of  the 
lawB,  which  they  considered  as  so  many  steps  by 
which  Alcibiadea  would  rise  to  tyrannical  power. 

Aristophanes,  in  one  ol'  hia  comedies,*  shows  ad* 
mirably  well  in  a  single  verse,  the  disposition  of  the 
people  towards  him :  "  They  hate  AlcibiadeV  says 
he,  "and  yet  cannot  do  without  him.*'     And,  indeed 
the  prodigious  sums  he  squandered  on  the  people ;  the 
pompous  gamea  and  shows  he  exhibited  to  please 
them  ;  the  magnificent  and  almost  incredible  presents 
which  he  made  tiie  city ;  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his 
person  ;  his  eloouence,  his  bodUy  strength,  joined  to 
his  courage  and  nis  experience;  in  a  word,  this  assem- 
blage of  great  qualities  made  the  Athenians  a'ink  at 
hia  faults,  and  bear  them  patiently,  always  endcavoar- 
anic  to  leesen  and  screen  them  under  soft  and  favour- 
able names ;  for  they  called  them  frolics  and  polite 
paatimes,  and  indicationa  of  his  humanity  and  good 
nature. 

Ximon,  the  man-hater,  morose  an4  savage  as  he 
was,  formed  a  better  judgment  of  tliis  conduct  of  Al* 
cibiadee.  Meeting  him  one  day  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  assembly,  vastly  pleased  at  his  having  been 

gratified  in  all  his  demands,  and  at  seeing  the  greatest 
onoars  paid  him  by  the  people  in  general,  virho  were 
attending  him  in  crowds  to  his  house ;  so  far  from 
shunning  him  as  he  did  all  other  men,  on  the  contrary 
ran  to  meet  him,  and  stretching  out  bis  hand  to  him 
io  a  ft-iendly  wa^;  "Courage,  my  son,**  says  he, 
^  thou  dost  nsht  in  pushing  thv  fortune,  for  thy  ad- 
vancement wul  be  the  ruin  of  all  these  people.|'  The 
war  of  Sicily  will  show  that  Timon  was  not  mistaken. 
Xbe  Athenians  ever  since  tha  time  of  Periclesi  had 
meditiCted  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  However^  that 
wise  guide  had  always  endeavoured  to  check  this  am- 
bitious and  wild  project  He  used  frequently  to  in- 
culc^ate  to  them,  that  by  living  in  peace,  b}r  directing 
their  attention  to  naval  aflairs,  by  contenting  them- 
aelres  with  preserving  the  conquests  they  had  already 
sained,  and  by  not  engaging  in  hazardous  enterprises, 
they  would  raise  their  city  to  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  be  always  superior  to  their  enemies.  The  author- 
ity he  had  at  that  time  over  the  people,  kept  them 
from  invading  Sicily,  though  it  could  not  surmount  the 
desire  they  had  to  conquer  it,  and  their  eyes  were  con- 
tin  natty  upon  that  island.  Some  time  ailor  Pericles*s 
doalh,d  the  Leontines  being  attacked  by  the  Syracu- 
sansy  had  sent  a  deputation  to  Athens,  to  demand  aid. 
They  Mrere  originally  of  Chalcis,  an  Athenian  colony. 
The  chief  of  the  deputies  was  Gorgias,  a  famous  rheto- 
rician, who  was  reputed  the  most  eloquent  man  of 
his  time.  His  elegant  and  florid  diction,  IteighCened 
by  shining  Ggures,  which  he  first  employed,  cnanned 
the  Athenians,  who  were  prodigiously  affected  with 
the  beauties  and  graces  ot  eloquence.  Accordingly 
the  alliance  was  concluded,  and  they  sent  ships  to 

«   Pint  is  Akib.  pi  198-tOO.    InNic.p.fi91. 

*  The  Fro^.    AcU  v.  sceae  4. 

•  Dutd,  I  xu.  p.  99. 


Rbefism  to  the  aid  of  tiie  Leoatines*  The  yetr  fiaU 
lowing  they  sent  a  greater  winhar.  Two  years  aftw 
they  sent  a  new  fleet,  something  strooger  than  tho 
former;  but  the  Sicilians  having  put  an  end  to  all 
their  divisions,  by  the  advice  of  Uermocrates,  the  fleet 
was  sent  back ;  and  the  Athenians,  not  being  able  to 
prevail  with  themselves  to  pardon  their  eeaeials  for 
not  conqubring  Sicily,  eent  two  of  them,  Fythodoroa 
and  Sophocles,  into  banishment ;  and  sentenced  tho 
(hvd,  ilaryroedon,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine ;  their  proeper* 
ity  having  bUnded  them  to  so  prodigious  a  degree^ 
that  they  ware  persuaded  no  power  was  able  to  resist 
them.  They  made  several  attempts  aflerwards,  and 
npon  pretence  of  sending  from  time  to  time  arms  and 
soldiers  to  such  cities  as  were  uniiistly  treated  or  op- 
pressed by  the  Syracueans,  they  by  that  means  were 
preparing  to  invade  them  with  a  greater  force. 

But  the  person  who  most  inflamed  this  ardour  was 
Alcibiades,  by  feedins  the  people  with  splendid  hopes, 
with  which  he  himself  was  for  ever  filleo,  or  rather  in* 
tozicated.  He  was  every  night,  in  his  dreams,  taking 
Carthage,  subduing  Airica,  crossing  from  thence  into 
Italy,  and  poesessmg  himself  of  all  Peloponnesus; 
looking  upon  Sicily  not  as  the  aim  and  the  end  of 
this  war,  bat  as  the  beginnin|  and  the  firat  step  of  the 
exploits  which  he  was  revolvmz  in  bis  mind.  All  the 
citisens  favoured  hia  views,  and,  without  inouiring  so* 
riously  into  matters,  were  enchanted  with  tne  mighty 
hopes  he  £ave  them.  This  expedition  was  the  only 
topic  of  aU  conversationa.  The  young  men,  in  the 
places  were  the  public  exercises  were  performed,  and 
the  old  men  in  tlieir  shops  and  elsewhere,  were  em- 
ployed in  nothing  but  in  drawing  the  plaa  of  Sicily  ; 
in  discoursing  an  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  sea 
with  which  it  is  surrounded ;  on  ita  good  harbours, 
and  flat  shores  towards  Africa :  for  theee  people,  tn^ 
fatuated  by  the  speechea  of  Alcibiadea,  Were  (like 
him)  persuaded  that  they  shouM  make  Sicily  only 
their  place  of  arms  and  their  arsenal,  from  whence 
they  should  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  and 
make  themselves  masters  of  alf  Africa  and  the  sea,  as 
far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

It  is  related^  that  neither  Socrates,  nor  Metoa  the 
astronomer  believed  that  this  enterprise  would  be  suo< 
oeseful :  the  fonner  being  inspired,  as  he  inainuated, 
by  his  familiar  spirit,  who  always  warned  him  of  the 
eyila  with  which  he  was  threatened ;  and  the  other, 
directed  by  his  reason  and  good  sense,  which,  point* 
ing  out  what  he  had  to  apprehend  in  respect  to  the 
future,  induced  him  to  act  the  madman  on  this  occa« 
sion ;  and  to  demand,  in  consideration  of  the  unhappy 
condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  that  the  Atheniana 
would  not  force  away  his  son,  and  would  dispenaa 
with  his  carrying  arms. 

SECTION  VI. — ACCOUNT  of  tbe  sctbral  people 

WHO  INHABITED  SICILY. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  the  war  of  Sicily,* 

*  Plut  in  Alcib.  p.  199.    In  Nic.  p.  692. 

*  [This  celebrated  island  constiuiles  tbe  southom  part  of 
the  modem  kingdom  of  Napl«s,  and  extends  from  ISO  45^ 
to  160  10.  east  kx^itude  of  Greenwich,  and  from  S60  40l 
to  980  15.  north  latitude.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form^  ter> 
minating  in  three  Capes;  namely,  Cape  Faro,  towards 
Italy — Cape  Passaro,  towards  Greece — and  Oape  fioco,  to. 
waras  Arrica.  The  Faro  of  Messina,  dividng  it  from 
Ilaly^  is  6  mites  tmnul.  The  northren  side,  or  base  of  tbe 
triangle,  fronting  the  Tuscan  Sea,  is  216  British  mUea 
loDf ,  from  Cape  Bocp  to  Gape  Faro.  The  8.  W.  side^ 
frontiDE  Africa,  is  190  miles  long,  from  Cspe  Passaro  to 
Cape  Boco.  The  eastern  side  of  the  triangle,  lookmg  to. 
wards  Greece,  is  the  shortest,  being  only  120  m9es  in 
length  firom  Cape  Passaro  to  Cape  Faro.  The  whole  suh 
periicies  of  the  island  contains  9400  geographical  squaiV 
miles,  or  12,639  British  souare  miles. 

This  island  !Mras  once  tne  granary  of  Rome,  its  soil  was 
so  fertile,  and  its  produce  so  abundaaU  It  is  now  compa^ 
ratively  reduced  to  a  desert,  and  oompletsly  dependent  on 
foreign  supply  for  its  support.  In  1811,  one  miflioB  ef  do^ 
lars  were  paid  for  imported  eon.  More  than  cne>4hird  of 
the  populatkm  are  n  a  state  of  shsoinle  indifeace  and 
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it  will  not  be  hnpvoper  to  0ta  t  plan  of  the  eoantry, 
and  of  Um  nations  wbo  inmbitcd  it*:  Tbu^ides  be- 
gins in  tbe  same  manner. 

It  was  first  inhabited  by  tbe  Lestryeones  and  tbe 
Cyclopes  pi  of  whom  we  know  nothing  out  what  we 
are  told  by  tbe  poets.  The  most  ancient,  after  these, 
were  tbe  Sicani,  who  called  themselves  the  original 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  thoogh  they  are  thought 
to  have  eome  into  it  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river 
in  Spain,  called  Sieanoa  whose  name  they  gave  to  the 
island,  which  before  was  called  Trinacria :  these  peo- 
ple were  aflerwaids  confined  to  the  western  part  of 
the  island.  Some  Trojans,  after  the  bumino;  of  their 
city,  came  and  settled  near  them,  and  built  Eryx  and 
Egesta,'  who  all  assumed  tbe  name  of  Eiymiei ;  and 
were  afterwards  joined  by  some  inhabitants  of  Phods, 
at  their  return  from  the  siege  of  Troy.  Those  who  are 
properly  called  Sicilians  came  from  Italy  in  very  great 
numbers ;  and  having  gained  a  oonsiderable  victory 
over  the  Sicani,  confined  them  to  a  comer  of  their 
island,  about  300  years  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  in  Thucydidee's  time,  they  still  inhabited 
the  middle  part  of  the  island  and  the  northern  coast 
From  them  toe  island  was  called  Sicily.  Tbe  Phooni- 
cians  also  spread  themselves  along  the  coast,  and  in  the 
little  islands  which  border  upon  i^  for  tbe  convenience 
of  trade  ;  but  after  the  Greeks  began  to  settle  there, 
they  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Elymsi,  in  order 
to  be  nearer  Carthage,  and  abandoned  the  rest.  It 
was  in  this  manner  the  Barbarians  first  settled  in  Si- 
cily. 

With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  the 

A.  M.  3394.    first  of  them  who  crossed  into  Sicily 

Ant.  J.  C.  710.    were    the    Chalcidians  of    Eoboea, 

under  Theocles  who  founded  Nax- 

08.    The  year  after — ^whicb,  according  to  Dionysius 

of  Halicamassus,  was  the  third  of  the  seventh  Olym- 

Siad — Archies  the  Corinthian  laid  the  foundations  of 
yracuse.  Seven  years  after,  the  Chalcidians  founded 
Leontium  and  Catena,  after  having  driven  out  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  who  were  Sicilians.  Other 
Greeks,  who  came  from  Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia, 
about  the  same  time  founded  Megara,  called  Hyblae, 
or  simply  Hybla,  from  Hvblon  a  Sicilian  kin^,  by 
whose  permission  they  had  settled  in  his  dominions. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Hyblean  honey  was  very 
&mous  among  the  ancients.  A  hundred  years  after, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  built  Selinus.  Gela,  built 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  forty-five  years  after  the 
founding  of  Syracuse,  founded  Agrigentom  about  106 
years  vter.  Zancle,  called  afterwards  Messaoa  or 
Messene  by  Anaxilas  tyrant  of  Rhegiom,  who  was  a 
native  of  Messene  a  dty  of  Peloponnesus,  had  several 
founders,  and  at  different  periods.  *  The  Zanclians 
built  the  city  of  EUmera ;  the  Syracusans  built  Acre, 
Casmene,  and  Camarina.  These  are  moat  of  the  na- 
tions, whether  CSreeks  or  Barbarians,  who  settled  in 
Sicily. 

mendicity,  in  a  land  caf»able  of  supporting  thrice  the  num- 
ber of  iu  paesent  inhabitants— which,  in  the  days  of  Timo- 
leon  and  Hiero,  were  eatimated  at  upwards  of  6,000,000, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the  inaccuracy  of  loose 
oalculationji.  Two  of  its  cities,  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse, 
contained  upwards  of  800,000  inhabitants  each,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  a  respectable  native  historian,  Diodo- 
ms  Sieulus.  Au  this  misery  and  want  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  many  ages  ^  the  grossest  tvranny  and  misrule, 
and  the  baneful  influence  of  the  feudal  system.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Norman  barons,  who  under  Roger  con- 
quered Sicily  from  ihe  Saracens,  are  complete  masters  of 
both  the  people  and  the  soil;  axMl  (he  Catnolie  cler^  pos- 
sess full  one-third  of  all  the  landed  property  in  tbe  iJtland, 
so  that  the  peaswitry  are  in  a  state  of  absolute  vassalage 
to  the  nobles  and  the  clen^.  Its  popnlation  in  1716  was 
only  1,1S&,1<I3  persons.  Sicily  at  this  moment  presents  a 
picture  of  the  greatest  misery,  porerty,  and  want,  in  the 
midst  of  an  earthly  paradise,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  ci- 
vilized workL] 


»  ThwjydA  vi,  p.  410-413. 
*  It  is  esUed  SegesU  by  the  J 


fflCTION  yiI.^*-TBE  PBOBUi  OF  loisTA  iMneu 

AID  OF  THt  ATRBNIANS.  NICIAS  OPPOSES,  BUT  TO 
WO  FCRPOSB,  TBB  WAR  OF  SICILT.  ALCIBUDU  CAl- 
aiBS  THAT  POUfT.  ^  THBT  AEI  BOTH  APPOniTKD 
OSIinRALS  WITH  LAMACHnS. 

Athens   was  in   the   disposition 
above   related,*  when    ambassadors       A.  M.  3588. 
arrived  from  the  people  of  Egesta,    Ant  J.^.  41fi. 
who,  in  quality  of  their  allies,  came 
to  implore  their  aid  against  the  inhabitants  of  Selioas, 
who  were  assisted  by  the  Sjrracusans.    It  was  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Tbey  ie> 
presented,  among  other  thin|rs,  that  should  theybs 
abandoned,  the  Syracusans,  alter  seizing  their  city,  u 
they  had  done  that  of  Leontium,  would  possess  them- 
selves of  all  Sicily,  and  not  fail  to  aid  the  PelopoDDe- 
sians,  who  were  their  founders ;  and,  that  they  misht 
put  them  to  as  little  charge  as  possible,  they  offered  to 
psy  the  troops  that  should  be  sent  to  succour  then. 
The  Athenians,  who  had  long  waited  for  a  favoonble 
opportunity  to  declare  themselves,  sent  deputies  to 
Esesta,  to  inquire  into  the  stale  of  affitirs,  and  to  aee 
whether  there  was  money  enough  in  the  treastiry  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  so  great  a  war.    The  inbabi- 
tantR  of  that  city  had  beeu  so  artful,  as  to  borrow  from 
the  neighbouring  nations  a  great  number  of  gold  and 
silver  vases,  worth  an  immense  sum  of  money ;  and 
of  these  they  made  a  show  when  the  Athenians  arrivei 
The   deputies   returned  with    those 
of  Egesta,  who   carried   threescore        A.M. 3589. 
talents  in  ingots,  as  a  month's  psy    Ant.J.C.41i 
for  the  sixty  galleys  which  they  de- 
manded ;  and  a  promise  of  larger  sums,  which,  tbey 
said,  were  ready  both  in  the  public  treasury  and  in  ibe 
temples.    The  people,  struck  with  these  fair  appeu> 
ances,  the  truth  of  which  they  dia  not  give  theoiaeWei 
the  leisure  to  examine ;  and  seduced  by  the  advanu* 
geous  reports  which  their  deputies  made,  with  tbe  view 
of  pleasmg  them :  immediately  granted  the  Egeslani 
their  demand,  and  appointed  Alcibiades,  Nicies,  and 
Lamachus,  to  command  the  fleet ;  with  full  power,  sot 
only  to  succour  Eg^ata,  and  restore  the  inhabitantsof 
Leontium  to  their  city,  but  aleo  to  regulate  the  afiiun 
of  Sicily,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  best  suit  tbe  in- 
terests of  the  republic. 

Nicies  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals  to  his 
very  great  regret ;  for,  besides  other  motives  which 
made  him  dread  the  command,  be  shunned  it,  be- 
cause Aft:ibisdes  was  to  be  his  colleague.  But  tbe 
Athenians  promised  tliemselves  greater  success  from 
this  war,  should  they  not  resi^  tbe  whole  condud 
of  it  to  Alcibiades,  but  temper  his  ardour  and  aodadty 
with  the  coolness  and  wisdom  of  Niciaa. 

Five  days  aAer,^  to  hasten  tlie  execution  of  tbe  d^ 
cree,  and  make  the  necessaiy  preparations,  a  second 
assembly  was  held.    Nicies,  who  bad  had  time  enoogb 
to  reflect  deliberately  on  the  aflTair  proposed,  and  wu 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers which  would  ensue  from  it,  thought  thbnself  oblig- 
ed to  speak  with  some  vehemence  against  a  projc^ 
the  consequences  of  which  he  foresaw  migbt  be  voy 
fatal  to  the  republic.   He  ssid,  "  That  it  was  surpris- 
ing so  important  an  afiair  should  have  b&txk  determined 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  into  deliberation :  that 
without  once  inquiring  into  matters,   tbey  had  given 
credit  to  whatever  was  told  them  by  foreigners,  wbo 
were  very  lavish  of  the  most  splendid  promises  as 
costing  tnem  nothing;  and  whose  interest  it  was  to 
ofSsT  micrhty  things,  m  order  to  extricate  themselves 
from  their  imminent  danger.    After  all,  what  advan- 
tage," says  he, "  can  accrue  from  thence  to  the  repab- 
lic  ?    Have  we  so  few  enemies  at  our  doors,  that  we 
need  go  in  sesjKsh  of  othera  at  a  distance  from  os? 
Will  you  act  wisely,  to  hazard  your  present  posses- 
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•  Thucvdid.  U  vi.  p.  41S-41&    Diod.  I. 
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Mm,  oo  die  fun  bopet  of  ao  uneertMn  advanta^? 
to  meditate  new  eonq  nests  before  yoa  have  secured 
yoor  ancient  ones?  to  stud^  nothing  but  the  aggran* 
di^g  of  your  state,  and  quite  neglect  your  own  safe- 
ty?   Can  yoQ  place  any  dependence  on  a   truce, 
which  you  yourselves  know  is  very  precarious ;  which 
you  are  sensible  has  been  infringed  more  than  once ; 
and  which  the  least  defeat  on  out  side  may  suddenly 
change  into  an  open  war?    Yon  are  not  ignorant 
how  Um  Lacedaemonians  have  always  been,  and  still 
continue,  disooeed  towards  us.    They  detest  our  go- 
vernment as  aifforent  from  ihttn ;  it  is  with  grief  and 
disdain  thc^  see  us  possessed  of  the  empire  of  Qreece ; 
thev  consider  our  glory  as  their  shame  and  confusion ; 
and  there  is  nothing  they  would  not  attempt,  to  hum- 
ble a  power  which  eicites  their  jealousy,  and  keeps 
them  perpeturlly  in  fear.    These  are  our  real  ene* 
mies,  and  these  are  they  whom  we  ought  to  guard 
against.    Will  it  be  a  proper  time  to  make  these  re> 
flections,  when  (after  ha  vine  divided  our  troops,  and 
while  our  arms  will  be  employed  elsewhere,  and  we 
shall  be  unable  to  resist  them)  we  shall  be  attacked 
at  once  by  all  the  forces  of  Peloponnesus?    We  do 
but  just  begin  to  breeithe,  after  the  calamities  in  which 
war  and  the  plague  had  plunged  us ;  and  we  are 
^pw  going  without  the  least  necessity  to  plnn^  our- 
seivee  into  greater  danger.    If  we  are  ambitious  of 
carrying  our  arms  into  distant  countries,  would  it 
not  be  more  expedient  to  march  and  reduce  the  r^ 
bela  of  Thrace,  and  other  nations  who  are  still  waver- 
ing and  unfixed  in  their  allegiance,  than  to  fly  to  the 
succour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Esesta,  about  whose 
welfare  we  ought  to  be  very  indiflerent  ?    And  will 
it  suit  our  interest  to  attempt  to  revenge  their  inju- 
ries, at  a  time  that  we  do  not  discover  the  least  re- 
sentment for  those  we   ourselves  receive?    Let  us 
leave  the  Sicilians  to  themselves,  and  not  engage  in 
their  quarrels,  which  it  is  their  business  to  decide. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta  undertook  the  war  with- 
out us,  let  them  extricate  themselves  from  it  without 
our  interference.     Should  any  of  our  ^nerals  ad- 
vise you  to  this  enterprise,  from  an  ambitious  or  self- 
interested  view ;  merely  to  make  a  vain  parade  of  bis 
splendid  equipages,  or  to  raise  money  to  support  his 
extravagance ;  be  not  guilty  of  so  much  imprudence 
as  to  sacrifice  (he  interest  of  the  republic  to  his,  or 
peimit  him  to  involve  it  in  the  same  ruin  with  himself. 
An  enterprise  of  so  much  importance  ought  not  to  be 
oonnmitted  wholly  to  the  conduct  of  a  young  man. 
Remember  it  is  prudence,  not  prejudice  and  passion, 
that  gives  success  to  aflairs."    Nidas  concluded  with 
declasingit  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
deliberate  again  on  the  affiiir,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
&tal  conseauences  with  which  their  taking  rash  reso- 
lutions roifot  be  attended. 

It  was^ain  he  had  Alclbtades  in  view,  and  that 
his  enormous  luxury  was  the  object  ef  his  censure. 
And  indeed  he  carried  it  to  an  incredible  height ;  and 
lavished  prodi^ous  sums  of  money  on  honMS,  equi- 
pages ano  fumitnre;  not  to  mention  the  delicacy  and 
sumptuousnees  of  his  table.  He  disputed  the  prize 
in  the  Olympic  games  with  seven  sets  of  chariot  hor- 
ses, which  no  pnvate  man  had  ever  done  before  him ; 
and  he  was  crowned  more  than  once  on  that  occasion. 
Rxtiaordinary  resources  were  necessary  for  support- 
ing such  luxury ;  and  as  avarice  often  serves  as  a  re- 
source to  ambition,  there  were  some  grounds  to  believe^ 
that  Alcibiades  was  no  less  solicitous  for  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily,  and  that  of  Carthago  (which  he  pre- 
tended would  immediately  follow,)  to  enrich  his  fa- 
mily, than  to  render  it  glorious.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  Alcibiades  did  not  let  this  speech  of  Ni- 
cias  go  unanswered. 

**  This,"  says  Alcibiades,  "  is  not  the  first  time 
that  merit  has  excited  iealousy,  and  glory  been  made 
the  object  of  envy.  That  very  thing  whicn  is  imputed 
to  me  for  a  crime,  reflects,  iwill  presume  to  say  it, 
honour  on  my  country,  and  ought  tQ  gain  me  ap« 
pUmse.    The  splendour  in  which  I  live ;  the  great 


snina  I  expend,  particnkiiy  in  the  public  aiiemblies; 
besides  tlieir  being  just  and  lawful,  at  the  same  time 
give  foreignen  a  greater  idea  of  the  glory  of  Athens ; 
and  show,  that  it  is  not  in  such  want  of  money  as  our 
enemies  imagine.  But  this  is  not  our  present  bust* 
ness.  XjCI  the  world  fonn  a  judgment  ot  me,  not  from 
passion  and  prejudice,  but  from  my  actions.  Was  it 
an  inconsiderable  service  I  did  the  republic,  in  brinj^ 
ing  over  (in  one  day)  to  its  alliance,  the  people  of 
Ens,  of  Man  tinea,  and  of  Arsos,  that  is,  ihe  chief 
strength  of  Peloponnesus  ?  Make  use,  therefore,  to 
aggrandize  vour  empire,  of  Aicibiades's  youth  and 
folly  (since  his  enemies  give  it  that  name,)  as  well  as 
of  the  .wisdom  and  experience  of  Nicias ;  and  do  not 
repent,  from  vain  and  idle  feara,  your  engaging  in  an 
enterprise  publicly  resolved  upon,  which  may  redound 
infiniteiv  both  to  your  glory  and  advantage^  The 
cities  of  Sicily,  weary  of  the  unjust  and  cruel  govern- 
ment of  their  princes,  and  still  more  of  the  tyrannical 
authority  which  Syracuse  exercise^  over  them,  wait 
only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  declare  them- 
selves ;  and  are  ready  to  open  their  gates  to  any  one 
who  shall  offer  to  break  the  yoke  under  which  they 
have  so  long  groaned.  Though  the  citixens  of  Egesta, 
as  bein^  your  allies,  should  not  have  a  right  to  your 
protection ;  yet  the  glory  of  Athens  ou^ht  to  engage 
vou  to  support  them.  States  agsrandize  themselves 
by  succounng  the  oppressed,  ano  not  by  continuing 
inactive.  In  the  preeent  state  of  your  afiaira,  the 
only  way  to  dispint  your  enemies,  and  show  that  you 
are  not  afraid  of  them,  will  be,  to  harass  one  nation, 
to  check  the  progress  of  another,  to  keep  them  all  em- 
ployed, and  carry  your  arms  into  distant  countries* 
Athens  was  not  formed  for  ease ;  and  it  was  not  by 
inactiyity  that  your  anceston  raised  it  to  the  height 
in  which  we  now  see  it  For  the  res^  what  hazards 
will  you  run  by  engaging  in  the  enterprise  in  question  7 
If  it  should  be  crownea  with  success,  you  will  then 
possess  yourselves  of  all  Greece ;  and  should  it  not 
answer  your  expectations,  your  fleet  will  give  yon  an 
opportunity  of  retiring  whenever  you  ^  please.  The 
Lacedemonians  indeed  may  make  an  incursion  into 
our  country ;  but,  besides  that  it  would  not  be  in  our 
power  to  prevent  it,  though  we  should  not  invade  Si- 
cily, we  still  shall  preserve  the  empire  of  the  sea,  in 
spite  of  them ;  a  circumstance  which  makes  oux  ene- 
mies entirely  despair  of  ever  bein§  able  to  conquer  us. 
Be  not  therefore  biassed  by  Nicias's  reasons.  The 
only  tendency  of  them  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord 
between  the  old  and  youngtmen,  who  can  do  nothing 
without  one  another;  since  it  is  wisdom  and  courage, 
counsel  and  execution,  that  gjves  success  to  all  enter- 
prises :  and  this  in  which  we  are  going  to  embark, 
cannot  but  turn  to  your  glory  and  advantage." 

The  Athenians,!  flattered  and  pleased  with  Alcibi- 
ades's  speech,  persisted  in  their  first  opinion  ;  Nicias, 
on  the  other  sicle,  did  not  depart  from  bis :  but  at  the 
same  time  did  not  dare  to  oppose  AFeibiaaes  any  fiir- 
ther.  Nicias  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and  timid  dis- 
posifion.  He  wss  not  like  Pericles,  master  of  that 
lively  and  vehement  eloquence,  which,  like  a  torrent, 
bean  down  all  things  in  its  way.  And  indeed,  the 
latter,  on  several  occasions  and  at  several  times,  had 
never  failed  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  the  populace, 
who,  even  then,  meditated  the  expedition  into  Sicily ; 
because  he  was  always  inflexible,  and  never  slackened 
the  reins  of  that  authority,  and  kind  of  soverfignty 
which  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
whereas  Nicias,s  both  by  acting  and  speaking  in  an 
easy,  gentle  manner,  so  far  from  winning  over  the 
people,  sufiered  himself  to  be  forcibly  aiKl  involunta- 
rily carried  away :  and  accordingly  he  at  last  yielded 
to  the  people,  and  accepted  the  command  in  a  war 
which  ne  plainly  foresaw  would  be  attended  with  the 
most  fatal  consequences. 

^  PluU  in  pnec.  de  ger.  rep.  p.  80S. 
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Plutaivfa  nukM  tin  Nileetion  in  bis  etcelleat  traft- 
tU6^  wberfl^  speaking  of  the  qualities  requisite  in  a 
statesman,  he  shows  how  very  necessary  eloquence 
and  inflexible  constancy  and  persevenuioe  are  to 
him. 

Nicias,  not  darins  to  oppose  Alcibiades  any  longer 
openly,  endeavoured  to  do  it  indirectly,  bv  starting  a 
great  number  of  difficulties,  drawn espeeially  from  the 
great  expense  requisi  te  for  this  expedition.  He  declar- 
ed that,  since  they  were  resolved  upon  war,  they  ought 
to  carry  it  on  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  consist- 
ent with  the  exaKed  reputation  to  which  Athens  had 
attained :  that  a  fleet  was  not  sufiicient  to  oppose  so 
formidable  a  power  as  that  of  the  Syracusans  and 
their  allies ;  that  they  must  raise  an  army  composed 
of  good  horse  and  feot,  if  they  desired  to  act  in  a 
tnanner  worthy  of  so  grand  a  design :  that,  beeides 
thetr  fleet,  which  was  to  make  them  masters  at  sea, 
they  must  have  a  great  number  of  transports,  to  carry 
provisions  perpetually  to  the  army,  which  otherwise 
could  not  possibly  subsist  in  an  enemy's  country :  that 
they  must  carry  vast  sums  of  money  with  them,  with- 
out waiting  for  that  promised  them  by  the  citizens  of 
Egesta,  who  perhaps,  were  ready  in  words  only,  and 
very  probably  might  break  their  promise;  that  they 
ought  to  weigh  and  examine  the  aisparity  there  was 
between  themselves  and  their  enemies  with  regard  to 
the  conveniences  and  wants  of  the  array ;  the  Syra- 
cusans being  in  their  own  country^  in  the  midst  of 
powerful  allies,  disposed  b^  inclination,  as  well  as  en- 
gaged by  interest,  to  assist  them  with  men,  arms, 
nones  and  provisions ;  whereas,  the  Athenians  would 
carry  on  the  war  in  a  remote  country  possessed  by 
their  enemies,  where,  in  the  winter,  news  could  not 
be  brought  them  in  less  than  four  months'  time ;  a 
country,  where  all  things  would  oppose  the  Athenians, 
and  nothing  be  procured  but  by  force  of  arms :  that 
it  would  reflect  thcr  greatest  ignominy  on  the  Athe- 
nians, should  they  be  forced  to  abandon  their  enter- 
prise, and  thereby  become  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
their  enemies,  by  having  neglected  to  take  all  the  pre- 
cautions which  so  important  a  design  ruquired :  thst 
as  for  himself,  he  was  determined  not  to  go,  unless  he 
was  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  expedi- 
tion, because  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  depended 
on  that  circumstance ;  and  he  would  not  sufler  it  to 
depend  upon  the  caprice,  or  the  precarious  engage- 
ments of  the  allies. 

Nicias  had  flattered  himself,i  that  this  speech  would 
cod  the  ardour  of  the  people,  whereas  it  only  inflam- 
ed it  the  more.  Immediately  the  generals  had  full 
powera  given  them  to  raise  as  many  troops,  and  fit  out 
as  many  galleys,  as  they  should  judge  necessary ;  and 
the  levies  were  accordingly  carried  on  in  Athens  and 
other  places  with  inexpressible  activity. 

SECTION  VIII. — THE  ATRBNI4NS  PHBPARB  TO  SET 
SAIL.  SINISTER  OMENS.  THE  STATUES  or  MERCUET 
ARE  MUTILATED.  ALCIBIADES  IS  ACCUSED,  AND  IN- 
SISTS UPON  HIS  BEING  TRIED,  BUT  HIS  REQUEST  IS 
NOT  OR  AN  TED.  TRIUMPHANT  DEPARTURE  OP  THE 
FLEET. 

Wren  all  things  were  ready  for 
A.  M.  3589.  their  departure,  3  and  they  were  pre- 
Ant  J.  C.  41 5.  paring  to  sail,  there  happened  seve- 
ral bad  omens,  which  filled  the  minds 
of  th»  people  with  trouble  and  disqaietude.  The 
women  were  at  thst  time  celebrating  the  festival  of 
Adonis,t  during;  which  the  whole  city  was  in  mourn- 
ing, and  full  of  images  representing  dead  persons  and 
funeral  processions ;  and  every  part  echoed  with  the 

>  Diod.l.ziii.  p.  1S4. 

»  Thucyd.  I.  vi.  p.  428.    Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  200,  201. 

*  This  superstitious  rite  had  extended  even  to  God's 
people,  And  bduld  tktn  aat  women  wtping  for  Tammuz^ 
Ssek.  vu.  14.  N.  B.  The  Latin  rersion  of  the  Bible, 
which  M.  RoUin  foUowt,  sayi  wupmg  for  Adorns ;  which 
is  the  same  as  Tuunus,  the  Hebrews  oalling  Adoois  by 
thalnanne. 


cries  and  exMns  of  the  women  wbo  folbwed  tboN 
statues  with  kmantations.  Whence  it  was  feand, 
that  this  gay  and  mignificent  armament,  would  soon 
lose  all  its  splendour  and  witlier  away  like  a  flower.* 
The  general  anxiety  was  increased  by  another  aiy 
cident  The  statues  of  Mercury,  which  stood  at  tbe 
entrance  of  private  houses  and  temples,  were  all  nMi« 
tilated  in  one  night,  and  particularly  in  the  face :  sod 
although  a  sreat  reward  was  promised  to  any  penoa 
who  shoulo  discover  the  autnora  of  so  andaaoui  a 
crime,  no  one  was  detected.  The  dtizens  could  sot 
forbear  considering  this  uncommon  event,  not  enlj 
as  an  unlucky  omen,  but  as  a  contrivance  of  some 
factious  men,  who  harboured  very  ill  designs.  Sosie 
young  people  had  already  been  accused  of  com- 
mitting a  neariy  amilar  crime  in  the  midst  of  a 
drunken  frolic;  and  particularly  of  having  wantonly 
mimicked  the  mystenes  of  Ceree  and  Proaerpiney  with 
Alcibiades,  who  represented  the  high-priest,  st  theii 
head.  It  highly  concerns  all  those  in  exalted  stationsji 
to  be  extremelv  careful  of  every  step  they  take,  and 
not  to  give  tbe  least  opportunity  to  the  most  invetemts 
malice  to  censure  them.  They  ought  to  call  to  mind, 
says  Plutarch,  that  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  upon  their 
conduct,  and  that  they  are  ever  eagle-eyed  on  these 
occasions ;  that  not  only  their  outward  actions  pass 
the  most  severe  scrutiny,  but  that  they  penetrate  to 
their  most  private  apartments,  and  there  take  the 
strictest  notice  of  their  converaation,  their  diveniona 
and  their  most  secret  transactions.  It  was  this  dreaa 
of  the  piercing  eye  of  the  people,  that  kept  Thsnii»> 
tocles  and  Pericles  perpetually  on  their  guard,  and 
obliged  them  to  refrain  from  most  of  those  plcfrares 
in  which  othera  indulged  themselves. 

As  for  Alcibiades,  he  did  not  know  what  it  wu 
to  lay  himself  under  any  restraints ;  and  acoordmglv, 
as  hi#  character  was  so  notorious,  people  wen  tmj 
perauaded  that  he  venr  probably  had  been  conceraed 
in  what  had  happened.  His  luxury,  libertiiiisin,  and 
irreligion,  gave  an  air  of  probability  to  this  charge  ; 
and  ttie  accuser  was  not  afraid  of  mentiooing  hie 
name.  This  attack  stageered  the  constaney  and  re- 
Bolutbn  of  Alcibiades ;  but  h<»rnig  the  soldien  sod 
sailore  declare  that  they  were  indeed  to  engage  in 
this  distanl  expedition  bevond  sea,  by  no  other  motire 
than  their  affection  for  Alcibiades ;  and  thstj  shoukl 
the  least  injury  be  done  him,  they  would  all  inNnedi* 
ately  leave  the  service;  he  took  heart,  and  appesisd 
at  his  trial  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  porposa 
His  enemies,  upon  pretence  that  it  was  necesetrr 
for  tbe  fleet  to  set  sail,  got  the  judgment  postponedL 
It  was  to  no  purpose  for  Alcibiades  to  insist  upon 
being  tried,  in  case  he  was  guilty,  without  wait- 
ing for  his  absence  in  order  to  ruin  him ;  and  to  re- 
E resent,  that  it  would  be  the  most  shocking  and  bai^ 
arous  injustice  to  oblige  him  to  embark  for  so  im- 
portant an  expedition,  without  first  making  due  in- 
quiry into  the  accusations  and  horrid  slandera  which 
were  cast  upon  him,  the  bare  thoughts  of  which  wobM 
keep  him  in  perpetual  fear  and  anxiety.  However, 
none  of  these  remorstraoces  proved  eflfi^iial,  and  tbe 
fleet  was  ordered  to  set  out. 

They  accordingly  prepared  to  set  sail,*  after  having 
appoinied  Corcyra  as  the  rendezvous  for  most  of  the 
ailips,  and  such  ships  as  were  to  carry  the  provisioof 
and  baggage.  All  the  citizens,  as  well  as  foreigneii 
in  Athens,  flocked  bv  dajr.break  to  the  port  of  Pirseva 
The  former  attendee  their  children,  relations,  friends, 
or  companions,  with  a  joy  overcast  with  a  little  so^ 
row,  upon  their  bidding  adieu  to  persons  that  were 
as  dear  to  them  as  life,  who  were  setting  oat  on  a  Isr 
distant  and  very  dangerous  expedition,  from  which  il 
was  uncertain  whether  they  ever  would  return,  though 

*  The  historian  alludes  to  the  plants  and  flowers  thai 
were  carried  in  that  ceremony,  and  wludi  went  by  tbe 
name  of  Adonis's  gardens. 


•  Pltit  n.  prvc.  de  rep.  p.  800l 

•  Thueyd.  p.  490^-431    Died.  L  xm.  p. 
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tbefflatkincl  dMttiMltM  with  Hie  Inm  (hut  tfa*  mi- 
tepriae  would  be  •oocflMful.     The  wreigtMn  eatne 
thtber  to  feed  their  eyee  with  a  eight  whioh  watf  highly 
worthy  their  euriosity ;  for  ao  aingle  city  in  the  world 
'  fatd  ever  fitted  oat  eo  gelltnt  a  fleet.    Thoee  indeed 
which  had  been  eent  a^inst  Epidaunia  and  PotidsM, 
were  ao  considerable  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the 
•oidiera  and  ehipe ;  but  then  thev  were  not  equipped 
with  ao  mneh  magnifieencoi  neither  was  their  voyage 
BO  Ion j»,  Dor  their  enterprise  so  important    Here  were 
Been  a  land  and  a  naval  army,  equipped  with  the  ut- 
noat  cars,  and  at  the  expense  of  private  individuals  as 
well  as  of  the  poblic,  with  all  things  neeesaary,  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  the  voyage^  and  the  duration  of 
the  war.    The  city  furnished  100  empty  gaMeya,  that 
ia,  threescore  light  ones,  and  forty  to  transport  the 
soldiers  heavily  armed.  Every  mariner  received  daily 
a  drachma,  or  ten-pence  (French)  for  his  pay,  exclu- 
sively of  what  the  captains  of  ships  individually  gave 
the  rowers  of  the  firat  bench.i    Add  lo  thia  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  the  equipment ;  every  one  striving 
to  eclipse  the  rest,  and  eacn  captain  endeavouring  to 
make  hia  ship  the  lightest,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
gayest,  of  the  whole  fleet.    I  shall  not  take  notice  of 
the  choice  in  the  soldieis  and  seamen,  who  were  the 
flower  of  the  Athenians ;  nor  of  their  emulation  with 
regard  to  the  beauty  and  neatneae  of  their  arms  and 
equipage ;  any  more  than  that  of  their  officers,  who 
had  laid  out  considerable  sums  purely  to  distiiiguish 
themselves,  and  to  give  ibreigners  an  advantageous 
idea  of  their  persona  and  circumstances ;  so  tliat  this 
sight  had  the  air  of  a  tournament,  in  which  the  utmost 
oiagnificence  is  diaplayed,  rather  than  of  a  warlike 
expedition.    But  the  thdldneas  and  greatness  of  the 
lestsn  still  exceeded  its  expense  and  splendour. 

When  the  ships  were  loaded,  and  the  troops  got  on 
board,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  solemn  prayers  were 
oflfored  up  for  the  success  of  the  expedition ;  gold  and 
silver  cups  were  filled  every  where  with  wine,  and  the 
accustomed  libations  were  poured  out ;  the  people  who 
lined  the  shore  shouting  at  the  same  time,  and  lifting 
up  their  hands  to  heaven,  to  wish  their  fellow-citizens 
a  good  voyage  and  success.  And  now,  the  hymn  being 
sung,  and  the  ceremonies  ended,  the  ships  sailed  one 
after  another  out  of  the  harbour ;  after  which  they 
strove  to  outsail  one  another,  till  the  whole  fleet  met  at 
iBginsL  From  thence  it  made  for  Corcyra,  where  the 
army  of  the  allies  were  assembling  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet. 

SECTION.  IXw — STRACUSB  IS  ALARMKD.    TBS  ATHX- 
MIAtf  FLBXT  AJULIVBa  UT  SICILY. 

AovicB  of  thia  expedition  having  been  brought  to 
Syracuae  from  all  quartera,*  it  waa  thought  ao  impro- 
bable, thf  t  at  firat  nobody  would  believe  it  But  aa  it 
was  more  and  more  confirmed  every  day,  the  Syrsp 
cosans  began  to  think  aeriously  of  making  the  neces- 
sary preparations ;  and  sent  deputations  .to  every  part 
of  the  island,  to  ask  aasiatance  of  aome,  and  send 
succours  to  others.  They  garriaoned  all  the  castles 
and  forts  in  the  country ;  reviewed  all  the  soldiers  and 
horseft ;  examined  the  arms  in  the  magazines,  and 
settled  and  prepared  all  things,  as  if  the  enemy  had 
been  in  their  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the^eet  sailed  in  three  squadrons, 
each  under  the  command  of  its  particular  general.  It 
consisted  of  136  ahipa,  100  whereof  belonged  to 
Athens,  and  the  rest  to  the  allies.  On  board  these 
ahipa  were  5000  heavy  armed  aoldiera.  2200  of  whom 
vera  Athenian  citizens,  viiL  1500  orthoaewho  had 
estates,  and  700s  who  had  none,  but  were  equally 
cit1z(>ns;  the  rest  consisted  of  allies.  With  rejgard  to 
the  light  infantry,  there  were  eighty  archers  ofHCrete, 

*■  They  w«re  called  ^pdvtrau  They  had  longer  oars  than 
the  rest,  and  consequently  more  trouble  in  rowing, 

•  Thiicyd.  L  vl  p.  4«-445.    Diod.  I  xiii  p,  186, 18«. 

*  Tliese  were  called  39r«(. 
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and  4M  of  other  counttlM;  70i  Rhodinp  aBngsn^ 
and  180  exiles  of  Me^^ra.  There  was  but  oike  con^ 
pany  of  none,  consisting  of  tliirty  troopers,  who  had 
embarked  on  board  a  vessel  proper  fbr  transporting 
cavalry.  Both  the  fleet  and  the  land  forces  were 
afterwards  increased  considerabty.  Thirty  vessels 
carried  the  provisions  and  sutleni,  with  masons,  car- 
penters, and  their  several  tools  ^  the  whole  followed 
Dv  100  small  vessels  for  the  service,  exclusive  of  mer- 
chant ships,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers.  AH 
this  fleet  had  sailed  together  from  Corcyra.  Having 
met  with  but  an  indifimnt  fsception  flrom  the  people 
of  Tarentum  and  Locris,  they  sculed  with  a  favoiua* 
ble  wind  for  Rhegium,  where  they  made  soma  stay. 
The  Athenians  were  very  nrgsnt  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Rhesium  to  succour  those  of  Leantium,  wha  came 
original^  from  Chakis  as  well  as  themselves:  but 
these  answered,  that  they  ware  determined  to  stand 
neuter,  ahd  to  undertake  nothing  but  in  eonceit  With 
the  rest  of  Italy.  Here  they  debated  on  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  carrv  on  the  war,  and 
waited  for  the  coming  op  of  those  snips  that  had  been 
sent  out  to  make  discoveries  of  a  proper  place  for 
landing,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  citizena  of  Egesta 
had  got  Uieir  money  ready.  Upon  their  return  they 
brought  advioe  that  they  had  but  thiity  talents  in  the 
treasury.  This  Nicias  had  foreseen,  hut  no  regard 
had  been  paid  to  his  salutary  counsels. 

He  did  not  fail,«  the  instant  this  news  was  brought^ 
to  expatiate  on  the  counsel  he  had  given  in  Athens } 
to  show  the  wrong  step  they  had  taken  in  engaging 
iq  this  war ;  and  to  exaggerate  the  fatal  consequences 
which  might  be  expected  from  it:  in  all  which  he 
acted  very  imprudently.  It  was  extremely  judicious 
in  Xf iciaa  to  oppose  it  in  the  be|{inniii|^  and  to  set  every 
engine  at  wora  to  crush  if  possible  this  ill-fated  proiect. 
But  as  the  expedition  was  resolved|  and  he  bimaeuhad 
accepted  of  the  command,  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
perpetually  looking  backward,  nor  to  have  rei>eated 
incessantly,  that  this  war  had  been  undertaken  in  op- 
position to  all  the  maxims  of  prudence :  and  by^  that 
means  to  cool  the  ardour  of  his  two  colleagues  in  the 
command,  to  dispirit  the  soldiers,  and  blunt  tliat  edge 
of  confidence  and  ardour,  which  assures  the  success 
of  great  enteiprises.  He  ought,  on  the  contrarr,  to 
have  advanceo  boldly  towards  the  enemy ;  should  have 
attacked  them  with  vigour,  and  have  spread  a  univer- 
sal terror,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  descent. 

But  Nicias  acted  in  a  quite  different  manner.  His 
opinion,  in  the  coundl  oi  war,  was,  that  they  should 
sail  for  Selinus,  which  had  been  the  first  occasion  of 
this  expedition  ;  and  then,  if  the  ciliaens  of  Egesta 
performed  their  promise,  and  gaie  a  mouth's  pay  to 
the  army,  to  proceed  forward ;  or  otherwise,  to  oblige 
them  to  furnish  proviaioos  for  the  aixty  galleys  they 
had  demanded,  and  continue  in  that  road  till  they 
should  have  concluded  a  peace  with  the  citizens  of 
Selinus,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  some  other  way. 
He  said,  that  they  afterwards  should  return  to  Athens, 
aHer  having  thus  made  a  parade  of  their  forces,  and 
the  assistance  they  gave  theur  allies ;  unless  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  some  attempt  in  favour 
oftheLeootines,ar  of  bringing  over  some  city  into 
their  alliance. 

Alcibiades  answered,  that  it  would  be  inglorious, 
after  sailing  out  with  so  noble  a  fleet,  to  return  with- 
out doing  any  thing;  and  that  they  should  first 
endeavour  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks 
and  Barbaiiatts^  in  order  to  detach  them  from  the 
Syracusans,  and  procure  troops  and  provisions  from 
them ;  and  especially  to  send  a  deputation  to  Messina, 
which  was  as  it  were  the  key  of  Sicily,  and  ita  harbour 
capacious  enough  to  hold  all  the  fleet.  He  declared 
farther,  that  after  seeing  who  were  their  friends  and 
enemies,  and  strengthening  themselves  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  reinforcement,  they  then  should  attack  either 
Selinus  or  Syracuse ;  in  case  the  one  should  refuse  to 
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ednehde  a  ptaea  with  Efsate,  and  thaothar  aat  paN 
mit  the  Leootiaat  to  ratnrn  to  their  citj. 

Lamachm  offered  a  third  opinion,  which  perfaape 
was  ttie  moit  prudent ;  tJiat  was  to  aail  directly  for 
Syracuse,  before  its  citiaens  had  time  to  recover  from 
iheir  surprise,  or  prepare  for  their  defence.  He  observ- 
ed, that  the  sudden  arrival  of  an  armed  force  always 
strikes  the  ^reateat  terror;  and  that  whea  enemies 
ai-e  allowed  time  to  reflect  and  make  preparations,  it 
also  revives  their  courage ;  whereas,  when  they  are 
suddenly  attacked,  while  still  in  confusion,  they  are 
^neraliy  overtome :  that  as  they  would  be  masters 
of  the  open  country,  they  would  not  be  in  want  of  any 
tfain^,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  oblige  the  Sicilians 
to  declare  for  them :  that  at  last  they  should  settle  in 
Megara,  which  was  quite  a  deaert,  and  a  near  neigh- 
bour to  Syracuse,  and  there  lay  up  their  fleet  in  aafety. 
However,  his  counsel  not  being  followed,  he  asreed 
to  that  of  Alcibiades :  accordingly  they  sailed  for 
Sicily,  where  Alcibiades  took  Catana  by  surprise. 

BECTIONX. — ALCIBIADKS  IS  aSCALLBD.  HB  FLIBS, 
AND  18  SBNTBNdcD  TO  DIB  POR  C0NTI7MACT.  HE 
RETIRES  TO  SPARTA.  PLBZIBILITT  OP  BIS  GENIUS 
AND   DISPOSITION. 

This  was  the  flrst  and  last  exploit  performed  by 
Alcibiades  in  this  expedition,!  he  beio/v  immediately 
recalled  by  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  be  tried  upon 
the  accusation  laid  against  him.  For,  since  the  de- 
parture ot'  the  fleet,  his  enemies,  who  had  no  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  their  country ;  and  who,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  religion,  which  is  often  made  a 
cloak  to  cover  the  darkest  designs,  meditated  nothing 
.  but  satiating  their  hatred  and  revenge :  his  enemies, 
I  say,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  had  proceeded 
in  the  afiair  with  greater  rigour  than  ever.  All  those 
against  whom  infoamationa  were  lodged,  were  thrown 
into  prison,  without  ao  much  as  bein^  suflered  to  be 
heara,  and  thai  too  on  the  evidence  of  the  most  profli- 
gate and  abandoned  citizens  ;  as  if,  says  Thocydides, 
It  wan  not  as  great  a  crime  to  punish  the  innocent,  as 
to  suffer  the  guilty  to  escape.  One  of  the  informers 
was  proved  to  be  perjured  by  his  own  words ;  having 
declared  that  he  saw  and  knew  one  of  the  accused  by 
moonlight ;  whereas  it  appeared,  that  there  was  no 
moon  at  that  time.  But  notwithstanding  this  manifest 
perjury,  the  populace  were  as  furious  as  ever.  The 
remembrance  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidas  made 
them  apprehensive  of  a  similar  attempt;  and,  strongly 
possessed  with  this  fear,  they  would  not  give  ear  to 
any  thing. 

At  last  the^  sent  out  the  Salaminian  galley,*  order- 
ing the  captain  not  to  carry  off  Alcibiades  by  force,  for 
fear  of  raising  a  tumult  in  the  army ;  but  only  to  order 
him  to  return  to  Athens,  to  pacify  the  people  by  his 
presence.  Alcibisdes  obeyed  the  order,  and  went  im- 
mediately on  board  his  galley ;  but  the  instant  he  was 
arrived  at  Thtirium,  and  had  got  on  shore,  he  disap 
peared,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  those  who  sou^nt 
afler  him.  Being  asked,  whether  he  would  not  rely 
»  on  his  country,  with  regard  to  the  judgment  it  might 
pass  on  him  :  I  would  nott  says  he,  rely  on  my  mother^ 
for  fear  the  should  (nadoertently  mistake  a  black  bean  for 
a  while  ons.8  The  galley  of  Sal  amis  returned  back 
without  the  commander,  who  was  ashamed  of  his  hav- 
ing suffered  his  prey  to  escape  him  in  that  manner. 
Alcibiades  wss  sentenced  to  die  for  his  contumacy. 
His  whole  estate  was  confiscated,  and  all  the  priests 
and  priestesses  were  commanded  to  curse  him. 
Among  the  latter  was  one,  named  Theano,  who  alone 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  this  decree,  sa^^ng,  That 
she  had  been  appcinted  prUsUst,*  nol  to  eurse  iui  to  bless. 
Some  time  aifter,  news  being  brought  him  that  the 

■  ThiKjyd.  I.  vl  p.  446  -460.    Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  «B. 
'  This  was  a  sacred  vessel,  appointed  to  fetch  criminals. 
*  The  judges  made  useof  beans^  in  i;ivms  their  suffrages. 


judges  made  use  of  lieans,  in  i^tving 

nd  the  black  bean  denoted  condemnation. 
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AtfaoniaiiB  had  cottdauiaed  hin  la  dia^  /  mUU  mdbi 
than  sensiblst  said  ha^  that  I  am  alhs. 

Much  aboi^  thia  time  Dia^oras  the  Melian  wu 
prosecuted  at  Athens^  He  had  settled  binself  ia 
that  city,  where  he  taught  atheism,  and  waa  brought  to 
a  trial  for  his  poiaonoua  doctrine.  Diagoras  eacaped 
the  punishment  which  would  have  been  inflicted  on 
him,*  by  flying  from  the  city ;  but  be  could  not  wipe 
off  the  ignominy  of  the  sentence  which  condemned 
him  to  death.  The  Athenians  had  ao  great  an  abhor- 
rence for  the  impious  principles  incu^ted  by  hiou 
that  they  even  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  proroisea 
a  rewud  of  a  talent  to  any  man  who  should  deliver 
him  up  dead  or  alive* 

About  twenty  years  before  a  similar  proceai  bad 
been  instituted  against  Protagoras,'' for  having  only 
treated  the  same  question  by  way  of  problem.  He 
had  aaid  in  the  beginning  of  one  of  hia  books: 
'*  Whether  the  gods  do  or  do  not  exist,  is  a  question 
which  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  affirm  or  deny : 
for  our  understsndings  are  too  much  clouded,  and  the 
life  of  man  is  too  short,  for  the  solution  of  so  nice  and 
di6lcult  a  point"  But  the  Athenians  could  not  bear  to 
have  a  subject  of  this  nature  made  a  dou)it ;  and  for 
this  reason  they  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  by 
the  public  crier,  for  alt  person^  who  had  any  copies  of 
tliis  tM)ok,  to  brine  them  to  the  magistrates:  after 
which  thev  were  oumt  as  infamoua  and  impioos 
pieces,  and  the  author  was  banished  for  ever,  from  sll 
the  territories  of  the  Athenians. 

Diagoras  and  Protagoras  had  been  the  disciples  of 
Democritus,  who  first  invented  the  philosophy  of 
atoms. 

Since  the  departure  of  Aldbiades,*  Niciaa  had  pos^ 
sessed  the  whole  authority ;  for  Lamachua  his  col- 
league, though  a  man  of  bravery  and  experience,  pos- 
sessed litll4  influence,  because  of  his  extreme  poverty, 
for  which  he  was  despised  by  the  soldiers.  But  Che 
Athenians  were  not  always  of  this  wsy  of  thinking; 
for  we  have  seen  that  Aristides,  poor  as  he  was,  was 
not  less  esteemed  and  respected  on  that  accoimt :  but 
in  this  last  expedition,  the  people  in  ^neral  nad  im- 
bibed a  passion  for  luxury  and  magnifieence;  the 
natural  consequence  of  which  is,  a  love  of  riches.  As 
Nicies,  therefore,  governed  solely,  all  hia  actions  were 
of  the  same  cast  with  hia  disposition,  that  is,  timid  and 
dilatory :  he  aufliered  every  thing  to  languiah,  seme- 
times  either  by  lying  still  and  undertaking  nothing, 
sometimes  by  only  sailing  along  the  coast,  or  losing 
time  in  consulting  ,or  deliberating;  all  which  soon 
suppressed,  on  one  side,  the  ardour  and  confidence  the 
troopa  expressed  at  first :  and  on  the  other,  the  fear 
and  terror  with  which  the  enemy  had  been  sdxedy 
at  the  sight  of  so  formidable  an  armament.  He  be> 
sieged  Hybia ;  and  though  it  was  but  a  small  city,  he 
was  however  obliored  to  raise  the  siege  some  days 
after,  which  brought  him  into  the  highest  contempt. 
He  retired  at  last  to  Cstana,  sfler  having  performed 
but  one  exploit,  mz.  the  ruining  of  Hyccara,  a  small 
town  inhabited  by  Barbarians,  from  which  place,  it  is 
said  that  Lais  the  courtesan,  at  thst  time  very  yonng, 
was  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  captives,  and  carried  to 
Peloponnesus. 

In  the  mean  time,*  Alcibiades  having  left  Thori- 
um, arrived  at  Argos ;  and  as  he  quite  despaired  of 
ever  being  recalled  home,  he  sint  a  messenger  to  the 
Spartans,  desiring  leave  to  reside  smong  them,  noder 
their  guard  and  protection.  He  promiaed,  in  the 
most^  solemn  manner,  that  if  they  would  conaider  him 
as  their  friend,  he  would  render  greater  services  to  their 
state,  than  he  before  had  done  injuriea  to  iL  The 
Spartans  received  him  with  open  arms ;  and  soon  alter 
his  arrival  in  their  city,  he  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of 

*  dToeeph.  contra.  App.  *  Died.  L  xiii,  p.  197. 

^  Died.  Laeii  in  rrotag.  Joseph,  contr.  Appb  Cie.  I.  L 
de  nat  deor.  n.  6t. 
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illkt  inhabituitti    He  dmnml,  and evm  enehanted 
tbeiDj  bj  hb  oonfonning  in  all  raapecU  to  thoir  way 
of  liT^fr    Such  people  ae  eaw  Alcibiadea  ahave  him* 
■elf  to  the  akiriy-bathe  in  cold  water,  eat  of  the  ooaree^ 
haairy  cakee,  which  weie  (heir  usual  food,  and  be  ao 
well  eatiafied  with  their  black  broth,  could  not  per* 
made  themaelrea,  that  a  many  who  subnutted  ao 
cheerfully  to  this  kind  of  life,  had  ever  kept  cooks  in 
his  palace;  had  used  essencea  and  perfumes;   had 
worn  the  fine  stuffs  of  Miletus ;  in  a  word,  had  hitherto 
lived  in  the  midst  of  voluptuousness  and  profusion. 
But  flexibilitv  was  the  characteristic  that  cbieflv  dia« 
tjnguished  Alcibiadea.     Camelon-like,  be  could  a»« 
sume  all  shapes  and  colours,  to  win  the  favour  of 
those  among  whom  he  resided.    He  immediately  as- 
kimed  their  manners,  tnd  adapted  himself  to  their 
taste,  as  if  they  had  been  natural  in  him ;  and  though 
he  inwardly  had  an  aversion  to  them,  he  could  however 
cover  his  disgust  with  ao  easy,  simple,  and  unconstrain- 
ed air.    With  some  he  had  all  the  graces  ajod  vivacity 
of  the  gayest  youth,  and  with  others  all  the  gravity  of 
old  age.    In  Sparta,  he  was  laborious,  frugal,  and  au- 
stere; In  Ionia,  enjoyment,  idleness,  and  pleasure, 
made  up  his  whole  life ;  in  Thrace,  he  was  always  on 
horseback  or  carousing ;  and  when  he  resided  with 
Tiasaphemes,  the  sttrap,  he  exceeded  all  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Persians  in  luxury  and  profusion. 

But  he  was  not  barely  satisfied  with  gainine  the  es- 
teem of  the  Lacedemonians.  He  insinuated  himself 
■o  far  into  the  affection  of  Timea,  the  wife  of  king 
Agis,  that  he  had  a  son  by  her,  who,  in  public,  went 
by  the  name  of  Leotychides ;  though  his  mother,  in 
private,  and  amons  her  women  and  female  friends, 
did  not  blush  to  call  him  Alcibiades ;  so  violent  was 
her  passion  for  that  Athenian.  Agia  was  informed  of 
thl9  intrigue,  and  tnerefore  refused  to  own  Leotychides 
for  his  son ;  for  which  reason  he  was  afterwards  ex- 
cluded the  throne. 

SECTION  XT. — DBscaiPTiON  of  stracusb. 

As  the  siege  of  Syracuse  is  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable in  the  Grecian  history,  the  particular  circum- 
atanoes  of  which  I  thought  proper  to  relate  for  that 
reason,  in  order  to  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  ancients  formed  the  siege  of  a  place, 
I  judge  it  necessary,  before  I  enter  into  that  detail,  to 

five  the  reader  a  description  and  plan  of  the  city  of 
yracuse ;  in  which  he  will  also  find  the  different  for- 
tifications, both  of  the  Athenians  and  Syracusans, 
mentioned  in  the  siege. 

Syracuse  stood  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.i  Its 
▼ast  extent,  its  advantageous  situation,  the  conveni- 
ency  of  its  double  harbour,  its  fortifications  bnilt  with 
the  utmost  care  and  labour,  and  the  multitude  and 
wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  made  it  one  of  the  ^eatest, 
the  most  beautiful,  and  most  powerful  among  the  Gre- 
cian cities.  We  are  told ,9  its  air  was  so  pure  and 
serene,  that  there  was  no  day  in  the  year,  how  cloudy 
soever  it  might  be,  in  which  the  sun  dia  not  £splay 
its  beams. 

It  was  hoilt  by  Archies  the  Corio- 

A  M.  3895.    thian.8  a  year  after  Naxoe  and  Me- 

AnL  J.  C.  709.    gara  had  been  founded  on  the  same 

coast.  • 
When  the  Athenians  besiesed  this  city,  it  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  viz,  the  Island,  Archadina,  and 
Tyche.  Thucydidea  mentiona  only  these  three  divi* 
siona.  Two  more,  vix.  Neapolia  and  EpipolaB,  were 
afterwards  added.  • 

The  IsLAHD^  situated  to  the  south,  waa  called  Nj^foi 
(T^aaos,)  signifying,  in  Greek,  an  Island,  but  pro- 
nounced aooording  to  the  Doric  dialect;  and  Ortygia. 

»  Cic  VeiT. «.  B.  117—119. 

*  Urbem  Syracusas  ela^erat,  cajos  hie  ritos  atqae  hwc 
natora  esse  loci  ccstious  dScitur,  ut  nutfus  onqaam  dies 
cam  magoA  turbolenti^ae  tempestate  fusrir,  ^uiii  aliquo 
aampoia  sdem  ejus  dia  hcsnines  viderent.    Cbc  Fbt.  L 

'  Sciak  1.  n.  p.  £69. 


It  waa  joined  to  the  oimAieot  by  a  bridge    It  was  in 

this  island  that  the  Syracuaana  afterwards  built  tfaar 

citadel  and  the  palace  for  their  kings.i     This  quarter 

of  tlie  city  was  of  verv  great  importance,  because  it 

might  render  those  who  poseessed  it  masters  of  the 

two  ports  which  surrounded  it  It  was  for  this  reason 

that  the  Romans,  when  they  took  Syracuse,  would 

not  suffer  any  Syracusans  to  inhabit  the  Island. 

There  waa  in  this  island  a  veiy  famous  fountaia,* 

called  Arethusa«    The  ancients,  or  rather  the  poets, 

from  reasons  which  have  net  the  least  shadow  of  proba« 

bility,  supposed  that  the  Alpheus,  a  river  of  Elia  in  Pelo^ 

ponnesus,  rolled  its  waters  either  through  or  under  the 

waves  of  the  sea,  without  ever  mixing  with  them,  a» 

far  as  the  fountain  of  Arethusa.    It  was  this  fiction 

which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  lines  of  Virgil  > 

EzUttmom  hune,  AretMraa,  mfhl  concede  labomn.— « 
81c  tlM,  cum  fluctxM  suhterlabeie  Slcano*, 
Doris  amam  Buam  non  Intermlsceat  uodam. 

Virf.  EclOK.  la 
Thy  sacred  succour,  Arethusa,  taring , 
To  crown  mj  labour :  *Us  the  last  I  sing.-— - 
Bo  lORy  thy  sliver  streams  beneath  th^tide, 
Uomlx'd  with  brlojr  seas  securely  f  Ude. 

DpydsMr 

AcHaADiNAt  situated  entirely  on  the  sea-side  to- 
wards the  east,  was  the  roost  spacious,  the  moat  beau- 
tiful, and  best  fortified  <)uarter  of  the  city. 

Ttcrb,  bo  called  from  the  temple  of  Fortune  C^h^) 
which  embellished  that  part  of  the  eity,  extended  along 
Archradina  westward  fiom  the  north  towards  the  seuth^ 
and  was  very  well  inhabited.  It  had  a  famous  gale^ 
called  Hexapylum,  which-  led  into  the  ceuntry,  ana 
was  situated  to  the  north  of  the  city* 

Epipoue  was  a  biU  without  the  citv,  which  itcom^ 
manded.  It  was  situated  between  jdexapylum  and 
the  point  of  Euryelus,  towards  tlie  north  and  wesL 
It  was  exceedingly  steep  in  several  places,  and  for 
that  reason  of  v«ry  difficult  access..  At  the  ^me  of 
the  siege  in  question  it  was  not  surrounded  wich  walks ; 
and  the  Syracusans  defended  it  with  a  body  of  troops^ 
against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Earyelus  was  the 
pass  or  entrance  which  led  to  Epipolae.  On  the  same 
hill  of  Epipole  wa^  a  fart  called  Labdalen,  or  Lab* 
daulum. 

It  was  not  till  long  afler  (.under  Dionysius  the  ty- 
rant) that  Epipobi  waa  aurrouoded  with  walla,  and 
inclosed  within  the  city,  of  which  it  formed  a  fifth 
part,  but  waa  thinly  inhabited.  A  fourth  division  had 
been  added  before,  called  Neapolia,  that  is,  the  New 
City,  which  covered  Tyebe* 

The  river  Anapua  ran  at  almost  half  a  league  dis- 
tance from  the  city  .a  The  space  between  them  waa 
a  large  and  beautiful  plain,  terminated  by  two  fens, 
the  one  caHed  Syraco,  whence  the  city  was  named, 
and  the  other  Lysimelia*  This  river  emptied  itself 
into  the  great  harbour. — Near  its  mouth,,  southward, 
was  a  kiiM  of  castle  called  Olympia,  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Oiympius  standing  there,  and  in  which 
were  great  riches.    It  was  506  paces  fram  the  eity. 

Syracuse  had  two  harbours,  very  near  one  another, 
and  separated  only  by  the  Isle,  viz,  the  great  harbour, 
and  the  small  one,  called  otherwise  Lactus*  Accord- 
ing to  the  description  which  the  Roman  orator  gives 
of  them,^  both  were  Surrounded  with  the  buildinga  of 
the  city. 

The  great  harbour  was  a  little  above  5000  paces,a 
or  two  leagokes  in  circumference.  It  had  a  gult  called 
Dascon.  The  entrance  of  this  port  was  bat  SQb 
paces  wide.  It  was  formed,  on  one  side,  by  the  point 
of  the  island  Ortysa ;  and  on  the  other  by  tlie  little 
island  and  cape  oT  Plemmyrinm,  which  was  com- 
manded by  a  castle  of  the  same  name. 

-  •  ■  ■  "»  ■      • 

*  Cic  VeiT.  7.  n.  97. 

'  Strab.  1.  vi  p.  tTO.    Senec.  Nat.  QoiHt.  t  in.  e.  tt. 

*  Pint,  in  Diooya  viL  p.  979. 

^  Portus  habeC  prope  in  ndtficadono  aspecto^s  vMs 
indusos.  Cic  Verr.  9.  n.  117. 

*  Accocdaag  to  Strabo^  it  is  eighty  stadia  ia  etrcomfer* 
eace,  which  ia  twice  its  raal  exftentt  a  plain  proof  dnt  llai 
passage  of  Strabois  eomipic    Obww.  pL  167 
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Abov«  Aohnditta  was  t  ffabd  poit^  ctUed  the  bar- 
boor  of  Trogilus. 

SECTION  XII.— NICUS,  AFTKR  SOME  ENOAGB- 
MENTS,  BESIEGES  STEAC08E.  LAMACH08  IS  KILLED 
IN  A  BATTLE.  TBE  CITY  IS  REDUCED  TO  THE 
GREATEST  EXTREMITIES. 

EigkUmlh  yeat  qf  the  War* 

At  tb«  end  of  the  samioer,!  news  was  brought 
Niciai  that  tiie  Syraeusans  having  resumed  courage, 
intended  to  march  against  him.  Already  thair  caval- 
ry advanced  with  an  air  of  insolence  to  insult  him 
even  in  his  camp ;  and  asked  with  a  iood  lauph  whe- 
ther he  was  come  into  Sicily  to  settle  in  Catana. 
These  severe  reproaches  roused  him  a  little^  so  that  he 
resolved  to  sail  for  Syracuse.  The  enterprise  was 
bold  and  dangerous.  X4'icias  could  not,  witnout  run- 
ning the  utmost  hazard,  attempt  to  land  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  who  waited  for  him  with  the 
greatest  resolution  ;  and  would  not  fail  to  charge  him, 
the  instant  he  should  ofier  to  make  a  descent  Nor 
was  it  safer  for  him  to  march  his  troops  by  land,  be- 
cause, as  he  had  no  cavalry,  that  of  tne  Syracusana, 
which  was  very  numerous,  upon  the  first  advice  they 
should  have  oi  his  roaich,  would  fall  upon  him,  and 
overpower  him  hj  the  superiority  of  forces. 

To  extricate  himself  from  this  perplexity,  and  ena- 
ble himself  to  seize  without  opposition  upon  an  advan- 
tageous post,  which  a  Syracusan  exile  had  discovered 
to  him,  Nidas  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  caused 
a  false  piece  of  information  to  be  given  to  the  enemy, 
viz.  that  by  means  of  a  conspiracy,  which  was  to  take 
efl^ct  on  a  certain  day,  they  might  seize  on  his  camp, 
and  possess  themselve  of  all  the  arms  and  bagsfave. 
The  Syracusans,  on  this  assurance,  marched  towards 
Catana,  and  pitched  their  camp  near  Leontium.  The 
moment  the  Athenians  had  advice  of  this,  they  em- 
barked with  all  their  troops  and  ammunition^  and  in 
the  evening  steered  for  Syracuse.  They  arrievd  by 
day- break  in  the  great  harbour ;  landed  near  Olympia, 
in  the  place  which  had  .been  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
there  fortified  themselves.  The  enemy,  finding  them- 
selves -hamefully  over-reached,  returned  immeidiately 
to  Syracuse ;  and,  in  the  greatest  rage,  drew  up  in 
battle  arra^,  some  days  after,  before  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Nictas  marched  out  of  the  trenches,  and  a  bat* 
tie  was  fought.  Victory  was  a  long  time  doubtful ; 
but  a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  comin^  unexpectedly,  the 
Syracusan?,  who  were  inexperienced,  the  greatest 
imrt  of  them  having  never  carried  arms  before,  were 
friehted  at  the  tempest,  whilst  their  enemies  laughed 
at  it,  as  the  mere  effect  of  the  season  ;  and  regarded 
nothin  V  but  the  enemy,  who  were  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  storm.  The  Syracusans,  after  ma- 
king a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  were  forced  to* 
give  way.  The  Athenians  could  not  pursue  them  far, 
because  their  horse,  which  was  still  in  a  body,  and 
had  not  been  defeated,  covered  their  retreat.  The 
Syracusans  retreated  in  good  order,  into  the  city,  after 
having  thrown  a  body  of  troops  into  the  temple  of 
Olympia,  to  prevent  its  being  plundered. 

This  temple  stood  pretty  near  the  camp  of  the 
Athenians,  who  were  very  desirous  of  taking  it,  be- 
cRiise  it  abounded  with  gold  and  silver  offerings, 
which  the  piety  of  kings  and  nations  had  consecrated. 
Nicias  havtn<»  delayed  sending  troops  to  seize  it,  lost 
the  opportunity,  ana  gave  the  Syracusans  time  to  throw 
into  it,  as  was  before  observed,  a  detachment  for  its 
defence.  It  was  thought  he  did  this  on  purpose,  and 
out  of  reverence  to  the  gods ;  because,  had  ^e  sol- 
diers plundered  this  temple,  the  public  would  not  have 
reaped  any  benefit  by  it,  and  himself  alone  would 
have  been  accused  of  this  sacrilege. 

After  the  battle,  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  yet 
in  a  condition  to  attack  Syracuse,  retired  with  their 

,»  Thwwd.  L  vi.  p.  46S-481.  Phit  in  Nk.  p.  58S,  5S4. 
Diod.l.xJn.  p.Id7,  I88» 


ileettoNtsoi  «ad  Cataat,  to  winter  lhei«^  with  de* 
sign  to  return  in  the  be<[uuiing  of  the  next  spring, 
and  lay  siege  to  the  city.  For  this  they  wanted  money, 
provisions,  and  particularly  horse,  of  which  they  were 
absolutely  destitute.  The  Athenians  depended  upon 
obtaining  part  of  the  succours  from  the  people  of  St^ 
cily ;  w£»  they  supposed  would  join  them,  the  instant 
they  should  hear  of  theur  victory ;  and  at  the  same 
time  they  sent  an  express  to  Athens,  to  solicit  the  like 
aid.  They  also  addressed  the  Carthaginians  for  their 
alliance ;  and  sent  deputies  to  some  cities  of  Italy, 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  which  hid 
promised  to  assist  them. 

The  Syracusans  were  for  from  desponding.  Her« 
mocrates,  who,  of  all  their  leaders,  was  most  dis* 
tinguished  for  bis  valour,^  his  iudgment,  and  experi- 
ence, represented  to  them,  inoToer  to  raise  their  hopes, 
that  they  had  not  been  wanting  in  courage,  but  in  con- 
duct; that  the  enemies,  though  very  brave,  owed 
their  victory  to  their  ^ood  fortune  rather  than  to  their 
merit ;  that  the  havmg  a  multitude  of  leaders  (they 
were  fifteen  in  nuniber,)  from  which  confusioa 
and  disobedience  were  inseparable,  had  done  them 
prejudice ;  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  choose  experienced  generals,  to  keep  the  rest 
in  their  duty,  and  exercise  their  forces  continually 
during  the  winter  season.  This  advice  being  followed, 
Hermocrates  and  two  more  were  elected  geneials; 
after  which  they  sent  deputies  to  Corinth  and  Lace- 
dsBmon  to  renew  the  alliance,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  engag^  them  to  make  a  diversion,  in  order  to  oblige, 
if  possible,  the  Athenians  to  recall  their  troops  out  of 
Sicily,  or  at  least  to  prevent  their  sending  a  reinforce- 
ment thither.  The  fortifying  of  Syracuse  was  the 
chief  object  of  their  care.  Accordingly  they  took  into 
the  city,  by  a  wall,  all  the  tract  of  land  towards  Epi- 
polae,  from  the  northern  extremty  of  Tyche,  descend- 
ing westward  towards  the  quarter  of  the  city  called 
afterwards  Neapolis,  in  order  to  remove  the  enemy  to 
a  greater  distance,  and  to  give  them  more  trouble  in 
making  their  contravallation,  by  obliging  them  to  give 
a  larger  extent  to  it.  This  part,  in  afi  probability, bad 
been  neglected,  because  it  seemed  to  be  sufficiently 
defended  by  its  rugged  and  steep  situation.  They 
also  garrisoned  Megara  and  Olympia,  and  drove  stakes 
into  all  those  parts  of  the  sea-snore,  where  the  enemy 
might  easily  make  a  descent  Hearing  afterwards 
that  the  Athenians  were  at  Naxos,  they  went  and 
burnt  the  camp  of  Catana,  and  retired,  after  laying 
waste  the  adjacent  country. 

The  ambassadors  of  Syracuse  being  arrired  among 
the  Corinthians,9  asked  succour  of  them  as  having 
been  their  founders,  which  was  immediately  granted ; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Lacediemonians,  to  invite  them  to  declare  in  their  fa- 
vour. Alcibiades  enforced  their  demand  with  all  his 
credit  and  eloquence,  to  which  his  resentment  against 
Athens  added  new  vigour.  He  advised  and  exhorted 
the  Lacedemonians  to  appoint  Gylippus  their  general, 
and  send  him  into  Sicily ;  and  at.  the  same  time  to  in- 
vade the  Athenians,  in  order  to  make  a  powerful  di- 
version. In  the  tlurd  place,  he  induced  them  to  fortify 
Decelia  in  Atticai,  which  quite  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  city  of  Athens,  it  not  being  able  evef  to  recover 
that  blow :  for  by  this  fort,  the  Lacedemonians  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  country,  by  which  the 
Athenians  were  deprived  of  iBeir  silver  mines  c^Lau- 
rium,  and  of  the  revenues  of  their  lands ;  nor  could 
they  be  succoured  by  their  neighbours,  Decelia  becom- 
ing the  asylum  of  all  the  malcontents  and  partisans  of 
Sparta. 

Nicias   had   received    some  suc- 
cours fi'om  Athens.    These  consisted       A.  M.  3590. 
of  250  troopers^who  the  Athenians    Ant.  J.  C.  414. 
supposed  would  be  furnished    with 
horses  in  Sicily  (the  troops  bringing  only  the  liimi- 

*  Thucyd.  I.  vi.  p.  471— 482.    Plut.  mAfeib.  p.  SOS.    Im 
Nic.p.  6H6S6.    IHod. U  ziii.  p.  1S8. 
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tm,)  and  of  30  hone^aivherfly  with  300  tilents,  that 
^  300,000  Kranch  ctowni.1  NIciaa  now  besan  to 
|krepare  for  action.  He  was  accused  of  often  letting 
flip  opportonitiea,  by  bia  loainf:  time  in  deliberating, 
aiguing,  and  concerting  meaanrea ;  however,  when  once 
be  entered  upon  action,  be  waa  aa  bold  and  vigoroua 
in  eieeution,  as  be  before  had  been  alow  and  timorooa 
in  undertaking,  aa  he  abowed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

The  Sjracusana  hearing  that  the  Athenians  had  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  cavalry,  and  would  soon 
march  and  lay  siege  to  the  city ;  and  knowing  thev 
could  not  possibly  approach  it,  or  make  a  contrayal- 
lation,  unless  they  should  possess  themselves  of  the 
hei/^hts  of  Epipols,  which  commanded  Syracuse,  they 
resolved  to  guard  the  avenue  to  it,  which  was  the 
only  pass  by  which  the  enemy  could  get  up  to  it,  eve- 
ry other  part  being  rugged  and  inaccessible.  March- 
ing therefore  down  into  the  meadow,  bordered  by  the 
river  Anapus,  and  reviewing  their  troops  there,  they 
appointed  700  foot,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus, 
to  guard  that  important  ^st ;  with  orders  to  repair  to 
it,  at  the  first  signal  which  should  be  given  for  that 
purpose.  But  Nicies  conducted  his  design  with  so 
much  prudence,  expedition,  and  secrecy,  that  they  had 
not  time  to  do  this.  He  sailed  from  Catena  with  all 
his  fleet,  withoilt  the  enem  j*s  bavins  the  least  suspicion 
of  his  design.  Being  arrived  at  the  port  of  Trogilus, 
near  Leontium,  which  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  league 
(six  or  seven  furlongs)  from  Gpipolae,  he  put  his  land 
forces  on  shore,  after  which  he  retired  with  his  fleet  to 
Thapsua,  a  small  peninsula  near  Syracuse,  the  en- 
trance to  which  he  shut  up  with  a  staccado. 

The  land  forces  marched  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion to  seize  on  Epipole,  by  the  pass  of  Euryelus, 
before  the  enemy  who  were  m  the  plains  of  Anapus, 
at  above  a  league's  distance,  had  the  least  notice  of 
their  arrival  At  the  first  news  of  this,  the  700  sol- 
diers, under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  advanced 
forward  in  confusion,  but  were  easily  defeated,  and 
300  of  them  with  their  leader,  lefl  dead  in  the  field. 
The  Athenians,  afler  setting  up  a  trophy,  built  a  fort 
in  Labdalon,  on  the  summit  of  Epipolse,  in  order  to 
secure  their  baggage  and  most  valuable  eflects  in  it, 
whenever  they  should  be  forced  to  fight,  or  work  at 
the  contravallation. 

^  Soon  afler,  the  inhabitants  of  E^esta  sent  the  Athe- 
nians 300  horse,  to  which  some » of  their  Sicilian  allies 
Added  100  more,  which,  with  the  250  sent  before  bv 
the  Athenians,  and  who  had  furnished  themselves  with 
horses  in  Sicily,  made  a  body  of  650  horse. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  rsicias  for  taking  Syracuse, 
was,  to  surround  all  the  city  on  the  land  side  with  a 
strong  contravallation,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication with  the  place  from  without,  in  hopes,  no 
doubt,  that  his  fleet  would  afterwards  enable  him  to 
prevent  the  Syracusans  from  receiving  any  succour  or 
provisions  by  sea. 

Having  left  a  garrison  in  Labdalon,  he  came  down 
from  the  hifl,  advanced  towards  the  northern  extremity 
ofTyche,  and  halting  there,  he  employed  the  whole 
army  in  throwing  up  a  line  of  contravallation,  to  shut 
up  the  city  northward  from  Tyche  as  far  as  Trogilus, 
situate  on  the  sea-side.  This  work  was  canied  on 
with  such  a  rapidity,  as  terrifled  the  Syracusans.  They 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  carry* 
on  of  this  work,  and  accordingly  made  some  sallies 
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and  attacks,  but  always  with  disadvantage,  and  even 
their  cavalry  was  routed.  The  day  afler  the  action, 
the  contravallation  (northward)  was  continued  by  part 
of  the  army,  during  which  the  rest  carried  stones 
and  other  materials  towarda  Trogilus,  in  order  to 
finish  it. 

The  besieged,  by  the  advice  of  Hermocrates,  thought 
it  adviaable  not  to  venture  a  aecond  battle  with  the 
Athenians ;  and  only  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to 
ihair  works,  or  at  least  to  render  them  useless^  by 
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lataini;  a  wall  to  cot  the  Ittie  ef  tliit  canied  on  bv  the 
Atheniana.  They  imagiQed  that  in  caae  they  abould 
be  saHered  Co  comfilete  th^  wall,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Atheniana  to  make  any  farther  progreea 
in  their  work :  or  that,  abould  they  endeavour  to  pr^ 
vent  it,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  Syracuaana  to 
oppose  them  with  a  part  of  their  forcea,  afler  having 
anot  up  such  avenues  aa  were  moat  acceaaible,  with 
atrong  paliaadea ;  and  that  the  Atheniana,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, would  be  obliged  to  aend  foralltbeir  forcea,  and 
entirely  abandon  their  worka. 

Accordingly  they  came  out  of  their  city,  and  work- 
ing with  inexpressible  ardour,  they  began  to  raise  a 
wall ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  it  on  with  leaa  moleata^ 
tion,  they  covered  it  with  atrong  paliaadea,  and  flanked 
it  with  wooden  towers,  at  proper  distancea,  to  defend 
it  The  Atheniana  suiSTered  the  Syracusana  to  cany 
on  their  worka  undisturbed,  because,  had  they  marched 
only  part  of  their  troopa  againat  them,  they  would 
have  been  too  weak ;  and  if  they  had  brought  them  all, 
they  then  mast  have  been  oblised  to  discontinue  their 
worka,  which  they  had  resolveid  not  to  do.  The  work 
being  completed,  the  Syracusans  left  a  body  of  troopa^ 
to  d^end  the  palisade  and  guard  tbe  wall,  and  then 
returned  into  Uie  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians  out  off  the  canala 
by  which  water  waa  conveyed  into  the  city  ;  and  ob- 
aerving  that  the  Syracuaan  aoldiera,  who  had  been  left 
to  gui^  the  mil,  were  very  negligent  in  their  dutv-~ 
aomo  returning  at  noon  either  into  the  city  or  their 
tents,  and  the  rest  not  keeping  a  proper  guard — they 
detached  300  chosen  soldiers,  and  some  light  infantry, 
to  attack  this  poat ;  during  which  the  rest  of  the  army 
marched  towards  the  city,  to  prevent  any  auccoora 
from  coming  out  of  it  Accordingly,  the  300  aoldiera 
having  forc^  the  paliaade,  pursued  those  who  guard- 
ed it  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  citj  wall  which  covered 
Temenitea,  where,  pouring  in  indiscriminately  with 
them,  they  were  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  with  loss. 
The  whole  army  afterwards  demolished  the  walL 
pulled  down  the  palisades  of  the  intrenchment,  and 
carried  them  off 

Afler  the  success  whereby  the  Athenians  were 
maatefa  of  the  northern  paita,  they  began,  the  verv 
next  day,  a  still  more  important  work,  and  whica 
would  quite  finish  their  incioaure  of  the  city ;  viz,  to 
carry  a  wall  fr^m  the  hills  of  Epipolas,  westward, 
through  the  plain  and  the  fena,  aa  far  aa  the  great 
harbour.  To  prevent  thia,  the  beaieged,  beginning 
the  aame  kind  of  woik  as  they  had  carried  on  on  the 
other  aide,  ran  a  trench,  lined  with  paliaadea^  from  the 
city  through  the  fens,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from 
carrying  their  contravallation  as  far  aa  the  aea :  hot 
the  latter,  afler  finiahing  the  firat  part  of  the  wafl  on 
the  hilla  of  Epipolae,  resolved  to  attack  thia  new 
work.  For  thia  purpoae,  they  ordered  their  fleet  to 
aail  from  Thapsua  to  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuae ; 
for  it  had  hitherto  continued  in  that  road  ;  ana  the  be- 
aieged had  always  the  aea  open  to  them,  by  which 
the  beaiegera  were  obliged  to  get  their  proviaiona  from 
Thapsus  by  land.  The  Athenians  came  down  there- 
fore from  Epipole  into  the  plain  before  day-break« 
when,  throwmg  planks  and  beama  in  that  part  where 
the  fena  were  only  slimy  and  more  firm  than  in  other 
placea,  they  immediately  carried  the  greateat  part  of 
the  foase  lined  with  paliaadea,  and  then  the  reat,  afler 
having  beaten  tbe  Syracuaana,  who  gave  way  and  re- 
tired ;  such  aa  were  on  the  right  towards  the  dty,  and 
the  reat  towarda  the  river.  Three  hundred  chosen 
Atheniana  having  attempted  to  cut  off  the  paaaage  of 
the  latter,  flew  towarda  the  brid^ ;  but  the  enemy*a 
cavalry,  the  greateat  part  of  which  were  drawn  up  in 
battle,  repulaed  them ;  and  aflerwards  charged  the 
right  wing  of  the  Atheniana,  and  (fUt  the  first  batta- 
lions into  disorder.  Lamachua,  perceiving  thia  from 
the  left  wing,  where  he  commanded,  ran  thither  widi 
theArgivea  and  aome  archers;  but  having paaaed a 
trench,  and  being  abandoned  by  bia  aoldiera,  be  waa 
killed  with  five  or  aiz  who  had  followed  hiuk    The 
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enemy  Imnedtately  passed  the  river,  sad  seeiag  the 
rest  or  the  Army  oome  up,  they  retirea. 

At  the  seme  time  their  right  wing,  wMch  bed  re- 
tttmed  towards  the  city,  resumed  courage  fW>m  this 
success,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  before  the 
Athenians.;  after  having  detached  some  troops  to  at- 
tack Che  fofton  ike  hills  of  EpipolaB,  which  served  as 
a  raamaae  to  the  enemy,  and  was  thought  to  be  un- 
guarded. They  forced  an  inCrenehment  that  covered 
the  fert,  but  Nicies  saved  it  He  had  remained  in  this 
fort,  in  consequence  of  illness,  and  was  at  that  time 
in  his  bed,  with  only  his  domestics  sibout  him.  Ani- 
mated by  the  danger  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
he  stmvgles  with  his  indisposition  ;  rises  up,  and  com- 
mands ms  servants  to  set  fire  immediately  to  all  tbe 
timber  lyinj^  between  the  intrenchment  and  the  fort 
for  the  military  engines,  and  to  the  engines  them- 
selves. This  unexpected  conflagration  stopped  the 
Syracusans,  saved  Kiciaa,  the  fort,  and  aU  tne  rich 
effeets  ef  the  Athenians,  who  made  haste  to  the  relief 
of  that  general.  At  the  same  time,  the^  fleet  was 
seen  sasKng  into  the  great  harbour,  aeoording  to  the 
orders  given  for  that  purpose.  The  Syracusans  ha- 
ving perceived  this  from  the  hill,  and  fearing  they 
shoulo  be  attacked  from  behind,  and  overpowered  by 
the  troops  which  were  about  to  land,  retired,  and  re- 
turned to  the  city  with  all  their  forces ;  now  no  longer 
expecting,  after  bavins  lost  their  fosse  lined  with  pa- 
lisades, Uiat  it  would  be  possible  for  them' to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  canying  on  their  contravallation  as 
iar  as  the  sea. 

in  the  mean  time,  tbe  Athenians,  who  had  contents 
ed  themselves  with  building  a  single  wail  on  the  hills 
«f  Epipoltt,  and  through  such  places  as  were  craggy 
and  of  difficult  access,  being  come  down  into  the 
plain,  began  to  build,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  double 
wall,  intending  to  carry  it  as  far  as  the  sea;  eiz.  a 
wail  of  contravallation  against  the  besieged,  and  an- 
other of  eircumvallation  against  those  Syracusan 
troops  whijch  were  out  ef  the  city,  and  such  allies  as 
mignt  come  to  its  aid. 

From  thenceforward  Nicias,  who  was  now  sole  ge- 
neral, conceived  great  hopes:  for  several  cities  of 
Sicily,  which  hitherto  had  not  declared  for  either  side, 
came  and  joined  him ;  and  there  arrived  from  ail  quar- 
ters vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  bis  army,  a41 
parties  being  eager  to  go  over  to  hihi  because  be  had 
acquired  the  superiority,  and  been  exceedingly  suc- 
4:e9sful  in  all  his  undertakings.  The  Syracusans, 
seeing  themselves  i>loeked  up  both  by  sea  and  land, 
end  losing  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  their  city 
any  longer,  already  proposed  an  accommodation. 
Oylippus,  who  was  coming  from  Lacedemon  to  their 
iissistance,  having  heard,  on  his  passage,  the  extremity 
to  which  tbey  were  reduced,  and  looking  upon  the 
•whole  island  as  lost,  sailed  forward  nevertheless ;  not 
>with  the  view  of  defending  Sicily,  but  only  of  pre- 
serving to  the  nations  of  Italy  such  cities  as  were  sub- 
ject to  them  in  that  island,  if  it  were  not  too  late,  and  if 
this  could  be  done.  For  fame  had  declared,  in  all  places 
that  the  Athenia^is  had  already  possessed  themselves 
.of  the  whole  island ;  and  were  lieaded  by «  general, 
whose  wisdom  and  good  fortune  rendered  him  mvinci- 
'ble.  Nicias  himself,  now  ^contrary  to  his  natural  dis- 
position) confiding  in  his  own  strength,  and  elate  from 
liis  success,  persuaded  also  by  the  secret  advices  which 
were  brouorht  him  daily  from  Syracuse,  and  the  mes- 
sengers who  were  sent  to  him,  -that  the  eity  would 
immediately  capitulate,  did  not  regard  Qylippus's  ap- 
proach, and  in  consequence  took  no  precautions  to  pre- 
vent bis  landing,  .especially  when  he  heard  that  he 
"brought  but  very  few  vessels ;  terming  him  a  trifling 
pirate,  not  worthy,  in  any  manner,  of  his  notice.  But 
«  general  ou^ht  to  be  extremely  careful  not  to  abate 
liis  cares  and  vigilance  upon  account  of  success,  be- 
'Cause  the  least  ne^igence  may  ruin  every  tiling.  Had 
'Nicias  sent  the  smallest  detachmerrt  to  oppose  Oy- 
lippns's  landing,  be  would  have  t^en  Syracuse, .and 
Ihu  whole  affiur  had  heen  ended. 
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^fhiteenth  year  of  the  War, 

The  fortificatibnsof  the  Athenians  were  now  almost 
completed  ;t  and  they  had  drawn  a  double  wall,  near 
half  a  league  in  length,  alons  the  plain  and  the  fens 
towards  the  great  port,  and  had  almost  reached  iL 
There  now  remained,  on  the  side  towards  Trogiloa, 
only  a  small  part  of  the  wall  to  be  finished.  The  Sy- 
racusans were  therefore  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  had 
no  hopes  left,  as  they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend 
themselves,  and  did  not  expect  any  succours.  For  • 
this  reason  they  resolved  to  surrender.  Accordingly, 
a  council  was  held  to  settle  articles  of  capitulation,  m 
order  to  present  them  to  Nicias ;  and  several  were  6f 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  capitulate  soon,  be- 
fore the  city  should  be  entirely  invested. 

It  was  at  that  very  instant,  and  in  the  most  critical 
juncture,  that  an  officer,  Gongylus  by  nsme,  arrived 
from  Corinth,  on  board  a  ship  with  three  benches  of 
oars.  At  his  arrival,  all  the  citizens  flocked  round 
him.  He  informed  them,  that  Gylippos  would  be  with 
them  immediately,  and  was  foljowed  by  &  great  many 
other  galleys,  which  were  coming  to  their  aid.  Tbe 
Syracusans,  astonished,  or  rather  stupified,  as  it  were, 
with  this  news,  could  scarce  believe  what  they  beard. 
Whilst  they  were  thus  fluctuating  and  in  doubt, 
a  courier  arrived  from  Gylippus  to  inform  them  oT 
his  approach,  and  order  them  to  march  out  all  their 
troops  to  meet  him.  He  himself,  after  having  taken 
a  fort  in  his  way,*  marched  in  order  of  battle  directly 
for  EpipoIcB :  and  ascending  by  Euryelus,  as  the  Athe- 
nians had  done,  he  prepared  to  attack  them  from  with- 
out, whilst  the  Syracusans  should  charge  them,  on 
their  side,  with  the  forces  of  Syracuse  and  his.  The 
Athenians,  exceedingly  surprised  at  his  arrival,  drew 
up   hastily,   and    without    order,  under  the   walls. 

With  fbgard  to  himself,  laying  down  his  arms  when 
he  spproached,  he  sent  word  by  a  herald,  that  ho 
would  allow  the  Athenians  five  days  to  leave  Sicily. 
Nicias  did  not  condescend  to  make  the  least  answer 
to  this  proposal ;  and  some  of  his  soldiers  bursting  out 
a  langhmg,  asked  the  herald,  "  Whether  the  presence 
of  a  Lacedaemonian  cloak,  and  a  trifling  wand,'coold 
make  any  chance  in  the  present  state  of  the  city  V* 
Both  sides  therefore  prepsred  for  bsttle. 

Gylippus  stormed  the  fort  of  Lebdalon,  and  cut  to 
pieces  all  who  were  found  in  it  The  same  day  an 
Athenian  galley  was  taken,  as  it  sailed  into  the  har- 
bour. The  besieged  afterwards  drew  a  wall  from  tbe 
city,  towards  Epipde,  in  order  to  cut  (about  the^  ex- 
tremity of  it^  the  single  wall  of  the  Athenians;  and 
to  deprive  them  of  all  communication  with  the  troops 
that  were  posted  in  the  intrenchments  which  sur- 
rounded the  city  on  the  north  side  towards  Tyche  and 
Trogylus.  The  Athenians,  afler  having  finished  tbe 
wall,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  sea  towards  the 
great  harbour,  were  returned  to  the  hills.  Gylippos 
perceiving  in  the  single  wall  which  the  Athenians  had 
built  on  the  hills  of  Epipolae,  one  psrt  that  was  weaker 
and  lower  than  the  rest,  marched  thither  in  the  nigbt 
with  his  troops ;  but  bein^  discovered  by  the  AthenianSi 
who  were  encamped  without,  he  was  forced  to  retire^ 
upon  seeing  them  advance  directly  towards  him.  They 
raised  the  wall  higher,  and  themselves  undertook  the 
guard  of  it,  after  having  fixed  their  allies  iB  the  several 
posts  0/  the  remainder  of  the  inlrenchmenL 

Nicias,  on  the  other  side,  thought  proper  to  fortify 
the  cape  of  Plemmyrium,  which,  by  its  running  into 
the  sea,  straitened  the  mouth  of  the  great  haroour  ; 
and  his  design  thereby  was,  to  procure  provisions,  and 
all  other  things  he  might  want,  the  more  easily ;  be- 
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I  tii0  AdiMwam,  by.  po— eetiiy  themaeWei  of  tbtt 
post,  dnm  iMftr  Um  liCtJe  port,  wherein  lay  the  chief 
■aval  fiNCM  of  tfae  Symouaana,  and  were  the  better 
able  to  obeerve  their  varioua  motioDa ;  and  that  be- 
•kiea,  by  bafing  the  aea  open,  they  would  not  be 
foiieed  to  have  all  their  proviaiona  from  the  bottom  of 
tlie  great  haibonr ;  aa  they  muat  have  been,  ahould 
the  enemy,  hj  adzing  on  the  mouth  of  it,  oblige  them 
Co  keep  cloae  in  the  Mirboar,  in  the  manner  they  then 
did.  For  Nicias,  aince  the  arrival  of  Gylippoa,  had 
had,  no  bopea  left  but  from  the  aide  next  the  aea.  Send- 
ing therefore  hia  fleet  and  part  of  hia  tioopa  thither, 
he  bailt  three  forta,  aheltered  by  which  hia  ahipa  were 
«nabled  to  lie  at  anchor ;  he  alao' secured  there  a  great 
part  of  the  baggage  and  ammunition.  It  waa  then 
that  the  troops  on  board  the  fleet  aufiered  very  much ; 
for  as  they  were  obliged  to  go  a  great  way  to  fetch 
wood  and  water,  they  weresorroanded  by  the  enemy'a 
horse,  the  third  part  of  which  were  posted  at  Olympia, 
to  prevent  the  garrison  of  Piemmyrium  from  aallymg, 
and  were  masters  of  .the  open  country.  Advice  being 
brought  to  Nicias,  that  the  Corinthian  fleet  was  ad- 
yancing,  he  aent  twenty  galleya  against  it :  ordering 
them  to  obaerve  the  enemy  towards  Locria,  Khegium, 
and  the  reat  of  the  avenuea  of  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gylippua  employing  thoae  very 
stonea  which  the  Athenians  had  got  together  for  their 
own  uae,  went  on  with  the  wall  which  me  Syraeuaans 
had  began  to  carry  through  Epipola ;  and  drew  up 
daily  in  battle  array  before  it,  as  did  the  Atheniana 
"When  he  saw  it  was  a  proper  time  for  engaging,  he 
began  the  bat  tie  in  the  spot  lying  between  the  two  walla. 
The  narrowneaa  of  it  having  rendered  his  cavalry  and 
archera  useless,  he  came  off  with  loes,  and  the  Athe- 
niana  aet  up  a  trophy.  Gylippua,  to  reanimate  his 
soldiers  by  doing  them  iustice,  had  tl^  courage  to  re- 
proach himself  for  the  ill  success  they  had  met  with : 
and  to  declare  publicly,  that  he,  not  they,  had  oeca- 
aioned  the  late  defeat ;  because  he  had  made  them 
fight  in  too  confined  a  spot  of  ground.  However,  he 
promised  to  give  them  aoon  an  opportunity  of  recov- 
ering both  their  honour  and  his :  and  accordingly  the 
-rer^  neit  day  he  led  them  against  the  enemy,  after 
having  exhorted  them  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  be- 
have in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  ancient  glory.  Ni- 
cias perceiving,  that  though  he  should  not  desire  to  • 
•come  to  a  batOe,  it  would  however  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  extending 
their  wall  beyona  the  wall  of  contravallation,  to 
^rhich  they  were  alread^r  very  near  (because  other- 
wise this  would  be  granting  them  a  certain  victory ;) 
he  therefore  marched  against  the  Svracusana.  Gy- 
lyppns  brought  up  his  troops  beyona  the  spot  where 
the  walls  terminated  on  both  aides,  in  order  that  he 
might  leaye  the  more  room  to  extend  his  battle ;  when 
charging  the  enemy'a  left  wing  with  his  horse,  he  put 
it  to  flight,  and  aoon  after  defeated  the  right  We 
see  here  what  the  experience  and  abilitiea^f  a  great 
eaptain  are  capable  of  producing ;  for  Gylippua,  with 
the  aaroe  men,  the  same  arms,  the  same  horses,  and 
the  same  ground,  bv  only  changing  hia  order  of  bat- 
tle, defeatMi  the  Atbeniana,  and  beat  them  quite  to 
their  camp.  The  following  night,  the  victors  carried 
on  their  wall  beyond  the  cpntravallation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  thereby  deprived  them  of  all  hopea  of  be- 
ing ever  able  to  aurround  there. 

After  this  success,!  the  Syraeueana,  to  whose  aid 
the  Corinthian  fleet  was  arrived  unperceived  by  that 
of  the  Athenians,  reaumed  courage,  armed  aeveral 
Igallaya ;  and  marching  into  the  plains  with  their  ca- 
Yaliy  and  other  forcea,  took  a  great  number  of  priso- 
ners. They  sent  deputies  tp  LAcedaomonia  ano  Co- 
rinth, to  d&Are  a  reinforcement;  Gylippus  went  in 
person  through  alt  the  cities  of  Sicily,  to  solicit  them 
to  join  him ;  and  brought  over  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  who  accordingly  sent  him  powetful  succours. 

«  Timevd.  L  vii.  p.  490-484.  Pkit.inNie.  p.  6Se.  Diod. 
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Niens,  finding  hit  troops  lessen  and  those  of  die  ene- 
my increase  oaily,  began  to  be  diaoouraged  ;  and  not 
only  aent  expreaaea  to  the  Athenians,  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  situation  of  aflairs,  but  Ukewise  wrote 
to  them  in  the  strongest  terms.  I  shall  repeat  bis 
whole  letter,  both  as  it  gives  a  clear  and  exact  account 
of  the  state  of  things  at  that  time  in  Syracuse^  and 
mav  aerve  as  a  model  for  such  kind  of  relations. 

**  Athenians:  I  bavs  already  informed  you,  by  se- 
veral expresses,  of  what  was  passing  here :  but  it  is 
neceaaanr  you  ahould  know  the  present  situation  of 
afTaira,  that  you  may  reaolve  accordingly.  After  we 
had  been  victorious  m  several  engagements,  and  had 
almost  completed  our  contmvallation,  Gylippus  arriv- 
ed i^  Syracuse  with  a  body  of  Lacedemonians  and 
Sicilian  troops;  and,  having  been  defeated  the  first 
lime,  he  was  victorious  the  second,  by  means  of  his 
cavaJry  and  archera.  We  are  in  conaeqoence  shut 
up  in  our  intrenchments,  without  daring  to  make  any 
attempt,  and  unable  to  complete  our  works,  througn 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  forces;  for  part  of  our 
aoldiers  are  employed  in  guarding  our  forts,  and  con- 
aequently  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  employing 
all  our  forces  in  battle.  Besuies,  aa  the  Svracus&ns 
have  cut  our  lines,  by  a  wall,  in  that  part  where  they 
were  not  complete,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for 
us  to  surround  the  city,  unless  we  should  force  their 
intrenchments ;  so  that  instead  of  besieging,  we  our- 
aelvea  are  beaieged,  and  dare  not  stir  out,  lor  fear  ot 
their  horse; 

"Not  contented  with  these  adyantagea,  they  are 
bringing  new  auccours  from  Peloponnesus,  and  have 
aent  Gylippus  to  force  all  the  neutral  cities  of  Sicily 
to  declare  for  them ;  and  the  rest  to  furnish  (hem  with 
men  and  ships,  to  attack  ua  both  by  sea  and  land.  I 
aay  by  sea,  which,  though  yery  anrprising,  is  however 
but  too  true.  For  our  fleet,  which  before  was  con- 
aiderable,  from  the  good  condition  of  the  galleys  and 
marinera,  ia  now  very  deficient  in  thoae  very  circum- 
stances,  and  prodigiously  weakened. 

"  Our  galleya  leak  every  where ;  because  we  can- 
not draw  them  on  shore  to  careen  them,  for  fear,  lest 
those  of  the  enemy,  which  are  more  numerous  and 
in  better  condition  than  oora,  should  attack  ua  on  a 
sudden,  which  they  seem  to  threaten  every  moment 
Besides,  we  are  under  a  neceaaity  of  aending  manv 
backwarda  and  forwarda,  to  guard  the  convoya  which 
we  are  forced  to  fetch  fit>m  a  great  diatance,  and  bring 
along  in  the  sia;ht  of  the  enemy:  so  that  should  we 
be  ever  so  litue  negligent  in  tnis  point,  our  army 
would  be  starved. 

**  With  regard  to  the  ships^  crews,  they  decrease 
aensibly  every  day ;  for  as  great  numbers  of  them 
disperse  to  maraud,  or  to  fetch  wood  and  water,  they 
are  often  cut  to  piecea  by  the  enemy's  horse.  Our 
slaves,  allured  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  desert  very  fast  to  it.  The  foreignere  whom 
we  tbrced  into  the  service,  disband  daily;  and  such 
as  have  been  raised  with  money,  who  came  for  plun- 
der rather  than  fighting,  finding  themselves  baulked, 
go  over  to  the  enemy,  who  are  so  near  us,  or  else  hide 
themselves  in  Sicily,  which  they  may  eaaily  do  in  so 
large  an  island.  A  great  number  of  citizens,  thou  vh 
lon^  used  to,  and  well  skilled  in,  working  of  ships,  by 
bribmg  the  captains,  haye  put  othera  in  their  room, 
who  are  wholly  unexperienced,  and  incapable  of 
serving  and  by  that  means  have  subverted  all  disci- 
pline. I  am  now  writing  tamen  perfectly  well  versed 
m  naval  affairs ;  and  who  are  very  aensible,  that,  when 
order  is  neglected,  eyery  thing  grows  worse  and  worse, 
and  a  fleet  must  inevitably  be  ruined. 

"But  the  meet  unhappy  circumstance  is,  that, 
though  I  am  invested  with  the  authority  of  general,  I 
cannot  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders.  For  (Atheni- 
ans) you  are  very  sensible,  that  such  is  ^our  dispom- 
tion,  that  you  do  not  easily  brook  restraint ;  besides, 
I  do  not  know  where  to  furnish  myself  with  seamen, 
whilat  the  enemy  get  numbere  from  all  quarters.  It 
is  not  in  the  power  of  our  Sicilian  allies  to  aid  us;  and 
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tkavldCke  •itiM«r  ktfy,  ftn  irluneawe  hate  (mr 
provbions  (hearing  the  extmnity  to  wUch  we  aro 
redueed,  and  that  yoa  do  not  take  the  leaat  care  to 
aend  ua  any  aueoouri)  join  the  Syracoiana,  we  are  un- 
done ;  and  the  eaemy  will  have  no  occaaon  to  fight  us. 

"I  could  write  df  things  which  woald  be  more 
a^eeable,  but  of  none  that  could  be  morepfoper  to  give 
you  a  just  idea  <»r  the  subjects  on  which  you  are  to 
deliberate.  I  am  sensible  that  you  love  to  have  such 
advices  only  sent  you  as  are  pleasine ;  but  then  I 
know  on  the  other  side,  that  when  alairs  turn  ont 
otherwise  than  you  expected  and  hoped  for,  you  ac- 
cuse those  who  deceived  vou ;  which  has  induced  me 
te  give  you  a  sincere  and  genuine  account  of  things, 
without  concealing  a  stngie  eircunstance.  By  Uie 
way,  I  an  to  inform  you,  that  no  complaints  can  be 
justly  made  either  against  the  office^  or  common  sol- 
diers, both  having  done  their  duty  very  welL 

**  But  now  that  the  Sicilians  are  joining  all  their 
forces  against  us,  and  expect  a  new  army  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  you  may  lay  this  down  as  tlie  foundation 
for  your  dehberations,  that  our  present  troops  are  not 
sufficient ;  and,  therefore,  we  either  most  be  recalled, 
or  else  a  lead  and  naval  force,  equal  to  the  first,  must 
be  sent  us,  with  money  in  proportion.  You  must  also 
think  of  appointing  a  person  to  succeed  me ;  it  being 
impossible  tor  me,  through  my  nephritic  disonJer,  to 
sustain  any  longer  the  weight  of  the  command.  I 
imagine  that  I  deserve  this  favour  at  your  hands,  on 
account  of  the  services  I  have  done  you,  in  the  several 
commands  conferred  upon  me»  so  long  as  my  health 
would  permit  me  to  act. 

"To  conclude:  whatever  resolutioiis  you  may 
eorae  to,  the  request  I  have  to  make,  is,  that  y^oa 
would  execute  it  speedily,  and  in  the  very  bejginning 
of  the  spring.  The  succours  which  our  enemies  meet 
with  in  Sici^,  are  all  ready ;  but  those  which  they 
expect  from  Peloponnesus  may  be  longer  in  coming. 
However,  fix  this  in  your  minds,  that  if  yuu  do  not 
exert  yourselves,  the  Lacediemonians  will  not  fail,  as 
they  have  already  done,  to  be  beforehand  with  you.*' 

The  Athenians  were  strongly  affected  with  this  let- 
ter, which  made  as  great  an  impression  on  them  as 
Nieias  expected.  However,  they  did  not  think  proper 
to  appoint  him  a  successor ;  and  only  nominated  two 
officers  who  were  under  him,  vix.  Menander  and  Eu- 
thydemus.  to  assist  liim  till  other  generals  should  be 
sent  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  were  chosen  to 
succeed  Lamachus  and  Alcibiades.  The  former  set 
out  immediately  with  ten  galleys,  and  some  money,* 
about  the  winter  solstice,  to  assure  Nicias  that  a  spee- 
dy succour  should  be  sent  him:  during  which,  the 
latter  was  raising  troops  and  contributions,  in  order  to 
set  sail  early  in  the  spring. 

The    Laced8emonians,!t     on    the 

A.  M.  3591.  other  side,  being  supported  by  the 
AnLj.C.413.  Corinthians,  were  very  industrious 
in  preparing  rsinforeeraents  to  send 
into  Sicily,  and  to  enter  Attica,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Athenian  fleet  from  sailing  to  that  island.  Accord- 
ing! j^*  ihey  entered  Attica  eariy,  under  the  command 
of  king  Agis ;  and  after  having  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try, they  fortified  Decdia;  having  divided  the  work 
among  all  the  forces,  to  make  the  greater  despatch. 
This  post  is  about  120  furlonc^s  from  Athens,  that  is, 
about  six  French  leagues,  ana  the  same  distance  from 
Boeolia.  Alcibiades  was  perpetually  soliciting  the 
Lacedemonians ;  and  could  not  be  easy,  till  he  had 
prevailed  with  them  to  b^n  that  work.  This  annoy- 
ed  the  Athenians  most  ofall :  for  as  hitherto  the  ene- 
my had  been  accustomed  to  retire  after  they  had  laid 
waste  the  Athenian  territories^  the  latter  were  unmo- 
lestAd  all  the  rest  of  the  year ;  bvt  since  the  fortifying 
of  Decelia,  the  garrison  left  in  it  was  continually 
making  incursions,  and  alarming  the  Athenians,  Ath- 

^  One  hundred  and  twenty  talents. 
'  Thncyd.  U  vu.  p.  404-^  and  60i-*604.  Diod.UziH. 
|ut40. 


I  ens  beio^  now  beoone  •  kind  of  finrtisr  town ;  tar  m 
the  day-time,  a  guard  was  mottnted  at  all  the  gatea ; 
and  in  the  nigh^  ail  the  citiaene  were  either  on  the 
waUs,  or  ander  arma.  Such  vessels  as  brought  piw- 
visions  from  the  kland  of  Eubcsa,  and  which  bcjfiwe 
hsd  a  much  shorter  passage  bv  Decelia,  were  forced 
to  go  loond  about,  in  order  to  double  the  cape  of  Sn- 
nium ;  by  which  means,  provisions,  as  well  aa  gooda 
imported,  grew  much  dearer.  To  heighten  the  ca- 
lamity, upwaids  of  20,000  slaves,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  were  artificera,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  to  fly 
frotaa  the  extreme  misery  with  which  the  city  was  ut- 
flioted.  The  cattle  of  all  kinds  died.  Most  of  the 
horses  were  lamed,  bem^  continual!]^  upon  guard,  or 
upon  parties.  Every  thing  being  laid  waste  in  this 
manner,  and  the  Athenians  enjoying  no  longer  the 
revenues  which  arose  from  the  produce  of  their  landa, 
there  was  a  prodigioua  scarcity  of  money ;  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  take  the  twentieth  part  of  all  the  im- 
ports, to  supply  their  usual  subsidies. 

In  the  mean  time,8  Gj^lippus,  who  had  made  the 
tour  of  Sicily,  returned  with  as  manj[  men  as  he  conid 
raise  in  the  whole  island ;  and  prevailed  with  the  Sy- 
racusana  to  fit  out  the  strongest  fleet  in  their  power, 
and  to  hazard  a  battle  at  sea,  upon  the  presumption 
that  the  success  would  answer  the  greatnesa  of 
the  enterprise.  This  advice  was  strongly  enforced 
by  Herroocrates,  who  exhorted  the  Syracuaans  not  to 
abandon  to  their  enemies  the  empire  of  the  seas.  He 
observed,  that  the  Athenians  themselves  had  not  re- 
ceived it  from  their  ancestors,  nor  been  always  poa- 
sessed  of  it :  that  the  Persian  war  had  in  a  manner 
forced  them  mto  the  knowledge  of  naval  aflfaiia.  not- 
withstanding two  great  obstacles,  their  natural  oispo- 
sition,  and  the  situation  of  their  city,  which  stood  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea:  that  they  had 
made  themselves  formidable  to  other  nations,  not  ao 
much  by  their  real  strength,  as  by  their  courage  and 
intrepidity :  that  they  ought  to  copy  them ;  and  since 
they  had  1o  do  with  enemies  who  were  so  enterpcising, 
it  was  fit  they  should  be  daring. 

This  advice  was  spproved,  and  accordingly  a  laige 
fleet  was  equipped.  Gylippos  led  out  all  his  land 
forces  in  the  night-time,  to  attack  the  forts  of  Plem- 
myrium.  Thirty-five  Syracusan  galleys  which  were 
in  the  grest  harbour,  and  forty-five  in  the  lesser, 
where  was  an  arsenal  for  ships,  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance towards  Plemmyrium,  to  amaze  the  Athenians, 
who  would  see  themselves  attacked  both  by  sea  and 
land  at  the  same  time.  The  Athenians,  at  thia  news, 
went  on  board  also;  and,  with  twenty-five  ahipe, 
sailed  to  fight  the  thirty^five  Syracusan  veeaels  which 
wero  sailing  out  against  them  from  the  great  har- 
bour ;  and  opposed  thirty-five  more  to  the  forty-five 
of  the  enemy,  which  were  coma  out  of  the  little  port. 
A  sharp  engagenient  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of^  the 
great  harbour ;  one  party  endeavouring  to  force  their 
way  into  it,  and  the  other  to  keep  them  out 

Those  who  defended  the  forts  of  Plemmyiinm 
having  flocked  to  the  shore  to  view  the  battle,  Gylip- 
pus  attacked  the  forts  unexpectedly  by  day-break; 
and  having  carried  the  greateet  of  them  by  storm,  the 
soldiers  who  defended  3ia  other  two  were  so  terrified, 
that  they  abandoned  them  in  a  moment.  After  than 
advantage  the  Syracusans  sustained  a  conaiderable 
loss :  for  such  of  their  vessels  as  fought  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  (afler  having  forced  the  Athe- 
nians) ran  foul  of  one  another  with  much  violence  an 
they  entered  it  in  disorder;  and  b^this  means  trana- 
ferred  the  victory  to  their  enemies,  who  were  not 
contented  ^ith  pursuing,  but  also  gave  chase  to 
those  who  were  victorious  in  the  great  harboor. 
Eleven  Sjrraeusan  j^lleys  were  sunk,  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  sailors  in  them  killed.  Three  were  taken ; 
bnt  the  Athenians  likewise  lost  three,  and  afler  toll- 
ing off*  those  of  the  enemy,  they  raised  a  trophy  in  a 


*Thueyd.LviL  p.  497-^600.  Plat.  mNK.  p.  £88. 
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fittia  MitiMl  tint  lay  befara  VUamjnmt,  ud  nftind 
to  thi  tbaitMr  of  their  catii|». 

TIm  STneoMuis  also  imised  three  tropfaiee  ibr  their 
ttking  of  the  three  forte ;  mui  after  reieing  oae  of  the 
emaJJer,  they  repaired  the  IbrtifiQatiooe  of  the  other 
twO|  and  pat  ganieone  into  them.    Sererai  Atheni- 
ans hwd  been  either  lulled  or  made  priaonere  there ; 
and  great  eaoM  of  monej  weia  taken^  the  property 
of  the  poblie,  ae  well  as  of  merohante  and  captains  of 
fiafleys,  besides  a  laige  qaantitT  of  ammunition ;  this 
being «  kind  of  magazine  for  the  whole  army.    They 
ifkewiae  lost  the  stores  and  rieginft  of  forty  galleys, 
with  three  ships  that  lay  in  Uie  dock.    But  a  more 
considarable   circumstance  was,   Oytippus   thereby 
prevented  Nieias  from  getttne  provisions  and  ammu- 
nitionfl  so  easily ;  for,  whilst  the  latter  was  posseeeed 
of  Plemmynum,  theeewere  procured  seeurelv  and 
ezpeditioosly ;  whereas,  after  that  place  was  lost,  it 
was  oqually  diflScult  and  hazardous,  because  they 
could  not  bring  in  any  thing  without  fighting;  the 
enemy  lying  at  anchor  just  off  their  fort    Thus  th^ 
Athenians   could  have  no  provisions   but  from  the 
point  of  their  swords ;  which  dispirited  the  soldiers 
very  much,  and  thew  the  whole  army  into  a  great 
eonsternation. 

There  afterwards  was  a  little  ekimush  in  defending 
a  ataecado  which  the  inhabitants  had  made  in  the 
sea,i  at  the  entrance  of  the  whole  harbour  to  secure  the 
ohipping.  The  Athenians  having  laised  towers  and 
parapets  on  a  large  ship,  made  it  advance  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  staccado,  in  order  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  bulwark  to  some  ships  which  canied  military 
enjvines,  with  which  they  drew  op  the  stakes  bv  the 
help  of  pulleys  and  ropes,  exclusive  of  those  which  the 
divers  saweci  in  two ;  the  besieged  defending  them- 
selves  from  their  hart>our,  and  the  enemies  from  their 
tower.  Such  stakes  as  had  been  driven  in,  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  strand  those 
vessels  that  should  come  near  them,  were  the  hardest 
to  force  away.  The  divers,  however,  bein^  induced 
by  large  sums  of  money,  succeeded  in  removing  these 
aiaoy  and  most  of  the  stakes  were  torn  up;  but  then 
others  were  immediately  driven  in  their  places.  The 
utmost  efforts  were  used  on  both  sides,  m  the  attack 
as  ^rell  as  the  defence. 

Oae  circumstance  which  the  beeieged  considered 
of  the  greatest  importance,*  was  to  attempt  a  second 
^n^gement  both  by  sea  and  land,  before  the  fleet, 
ana  other  succours  sent  by  the  Athenians,  should 
arrive.  They  had  concerted  freeh  measures  for  a 
battle  at  sea,  profiting  by  the  errors  they  hud  commit- 
ted in  the  last  engagement  The  change  made  in  the 
galleys  was,  their  prows  were  now  shorter,  and  at  the 
same  time  stronger  and  more  solid  than  before.  For 
this  purpose,  they  fixed  great  pieces  of  timber,  pro- 
jecting forward,  on  each  side  of  the  prows ;  ana  to 
these  pieces  they  foined  beams  by  way  of  props. 
These  beams  extended  to  the  length  of  six  cubits  on 
each  side  of  the  vessel,  both  within  and  without  By 
this  they  hoped  to' gain  the  advanta^  over  the  gallevs 
of  the  Athenians,  which  did  not  dare,  because  of  the 
weakness  of  their  prows,  to  attack  an  enemy  in  front, 
but  only  in  flank ;  not  to  mention  that  should  the 
battle  be  fought  in  the  harbour,  they  would  not  have 
room  to  spread  themselves  nor  to  pass  between  two 
galleys,  in  which  lay  their  greatest  art ;  nor  to  tack 
about,  after  they  should  have  been  repulsed,  in  order 
to  return  to  the  charge ;  whereas  the  Syracusans,  by 
their  being  masters  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  harbour, 
would  have  all  these  advantasee  and  might  recipro- 
cally assist  one  another.  On  these  circumstances  the 
latter  founded  their  hopes  of  victory. 

OyKppos  therefore  first  drew  all  the  infantry  out 
of  the  camp,  and  advanced  towards  that  part  of  the 
contravalUtion  of  the  Athenians  which  faced  the  city ; 

*  Thucvd.  1.  Tii.  p.  600,  501. 

« Ihid.  p.  600-618.  Plut.  hi Mie.  ^ Mt.  Diod.p.140, 
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wlolst  the  troops  of  Olympia  marohad  towarda  fhie 
other,  and  their  galleys  set  sail. 

Nieias  was  unwilhng  to  venture  a  second  battle^ 
saying,  that  as  he  expected  a  fresh  fleet  every  moment, 
and  a  strong  roinfbroemeat  under  Demoethanes,  it 
would  betray  the  greatest  want  of  judgment  should 
he,  as  his  troops  were  inferior  in  number  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  already  fatigued,  hazard  a  battls 
without  beiag  forced  to  it .  On  the  contrary,  Menan* 
der  and  Eutnydemus,  who  had  just  before  been  ap^ 
pointed  to  shiaro  the  command  with  Ntdas  till  the 
arrival  of  Demosthenes,  fired  with  ambition,  and 
jealous  of  those  generals,  were  eager  to  perform  soma 
gjnui  exploit,  to  bereave  the  one  of  bis  glory,  and, 
if  possible,  edipee  that  of  the  other.  The  pretence 
they  alle^  on  this  occasion,  was,  the  fame  and 
reputation  of  Athens;  and  they  asserted ^th  so 
much  vehemence,  that  it  would  be  entirely  destroyed 
ehoold  they  shun  the  battle,  as  the  Syracusans  offered 
it  them,  that  they  at  last  forced  Nieias  to  a  eompli* 
ance.  The  Athenians  had  seventy  five  galleys,  and 
the  Syracusans  eighty. 

The  first  day  the  neets  continued  in  sight  of  each 
other,  in  the  great  harbour,  without  engaging :  and 
only  a  few  skirmisbee  passed,  after  which  both  paiw 
ties  retired  ;  and  it  was  just  the  same  with  the  land* 
forces.  The  Syracusans  did  not  make  the  least  move- 
ment the  second  day.  Nieias,  taking  advantage  of 
this  inactivity,  caused  the  transports  to  draw  up  in  a 
line,  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  in  order  that 
hie  galleys  might  retire  behind  them  with  safety,  in 
case  of  a  defeat  On  the  morrow,  the  Syracusans 
came  up  sooner  than  usual,  when  a  gnat  part  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  skirmishing,  after  which  tney  retired. 
The  Athenians  did  not  suppose  they  would  return,  but 
imagined  that  fear  had  made  them  fly :  but  having  re- 
freshed themselves  with  great  diligence,  and  returning 
on  board  their  galleys,  they  attacked  the  Athenians, 
who  were  far  from  expecting  them.  The  latter  bein^ 
now  forced  to'  return  immediately  on  board  their 
ships,  they  entered  them  in  great  disorder,  so  that 
they  had  not  time  to  draw  them  up  in  a  line  of  battle, 
and  most  of  the  sailors  were  fasting.  Victory  did  not 
long  continue  in  suspense.  The  Athenians,  after 
roakine  a  abort  and  slight  resistance,  retired  behind 
their  Ime  of  transports.  The  enemy  pursued  them 
thither,  and  were  stopped  bv  the  sailyards  of  those 
ships,  to  which  were  nxed  oolphins  of  lead,*  which 
being  very  heavy,  had  they  fallen  on  the  enemy's 
galleys,  would  have  sunk  them  at  once.  The  Athe<- 
ninnslost  seven  galleys  in  this  engagement,  and  a 
great  number  of  soldiers  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners. 

This  loss  threw  Nieias  into  the  utmost  cnnstema^ 
tion.4  All  the  misfortunes  he  had  met  with,  ever 
since  the  time  he  had  first  enjored  the  svjpreme 
command,  came  into  his  mind ;  and  he  now  is  involved 
in  a  greater  than  any  of  them,  by  his  complying  with 
the  advice  of  his  colleagues.  Whilst  he  was  revolv- 
ing these  gloomy  ideas,  Demosthenes's  fleet  was  seen 
coming  forward  in  great  pomp,  and  with  such  an  air 
as  must  fiU  the  enemy  with  dread :  it  was  now 
the  day  after  the  battle.  This  fleet  consisted  of 
seventy-three  galleys,  on  board  of  which  were  6000 
fighting  men,  and  about  3000  archers,  slingers,  and 
bowmen.  All  these  galleys  were  richly  trimmed; 
thehr  prows  being  adorned  with  shining  streamers, 
manned  with  stout  rowers,  commanded  by  ^ood  ofli- 
cers,  and  echoing  with  the  sound  of  danons  and 
trumpets;  Demosthenes  having  affected  an  air  of 
pomp  and  triumph,  purposely  to  strike  terror  into  the 
enemy. 

This  gallant  sight  alarmed  them  'indeed  beyond 
expression.    They  did  not  see  any  end,  or  even  the 

*  This  engme,  so  rident  was  its  motioD,  Woks  througb 
a  galley  from  the  deck  to  the  hold. 
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hitherto  done  or  ■uflendwas  m  nothing, 
wmk  WIS  to  begin  again.  What  hopea  oonld  they 
antertaio  of  betn^^  able  to  weary  oot  the  patience  of  the 
Athenianfl,  ainoe,  thou^  a  hoetile  camp  was  intrench- 
ed in  the  middle  of  Attica,  they  were  however  able  to 
•end  a  second  army  into  Sicily,  as  cooidderable  as  the 
lonner :  and  their  power,  as  well  as  their  coursge, 
seemed,  notwithstanding  all  their  losses,  instead  of 
diminishing,  to  increase  daily  ? 

I>eaiostbene8  having  msde  an  exact  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  things,  imagined  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  him  to  lose  time  ss  Nicias  bad  done,  who 
naving  spread  a  universal  terror  at  his  first  arrival, 
became  afterwards  the  object  of  contempt,  for  having 
wintered  in  Catena,  instead  of  going  directly  to  Syraf> 
cuse ;  and  had  afterwards  ^iven  Gylippus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  troops  into  it  He  flattered  himself 
with  the  hopes,  that  he  should  be  able  to  carry  the 
dty  at  the  first  attack,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
alarm  which  the  news  of  his  arrival  would  spread  in 
every  part  of  it,  and  by  that  means  shoold  immediate- 
ly put  an  end  to  the  war :  otherwise  he  intended  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  no  longer  harass  and  lessen  the 
troops  by  fighting  battles  never  decisive ;  nor  quite 
exhaust  the  city  of  Athena,  by  employing  its  treasures 
in  needless  expenses.  • 

Nicias,  terrified  by  this  bold  and  precipitate  resolu- 
tion of  Demosthenes,  conjured  him  not  to  be  so  hasty, 
but  to  take  time  to  weigh  things  deliberately,  that  he 
might  hsve  no  caiue  to  repent  of  what  he  should  do. 
He  observed  to  him,  thst  the  enemy  would  be  ruined 
by  delajrs;  that  their  provisions  as  well  as  money 
were  entirely  exhausted  ;  thst  their  allies  were  going 
to  abandon  them ;  that  they  must  soon  be  reduced  to 
•ueb  extremity,  for  want  of  provisions,  as  would  force 
them  to  surrender,  ss  they  had  before  resolved ;  for 
there  were  certain  persons  in  Syracuse  who  held  a 
aecret  correspondence  with  Nicias,  and  exhorted  him 
not  to  be  impatient,  because  the  Syrscusans  were 
tired  with  the  war  and  with  Gylippus ;  and  that  should 
the  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced  be  ever  so 
little  increased,  they  would  surrender  at  discretion. 

As  Nicias  did  not  explain  himself  clearly,  and  would 
not  declare  in  express  terms,  tliat  sure  and  certain 
advicea  were  sent  him  of  whatever  wss  transacted  in 
the  city,  his  remonstrances  were  considered  as  an 
effect  of  the  timidity  and  slowness  with  which  he  bad 
always  been  reproached.  "Such,'*  said  they,  "are 
his  usual  protraction,  delays,  distrusts,  and  fearful 
precaution,  whereby  he  has  deadened  all  the  vivacity, 
and  extinguished  all  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  in  not 
marching  them  immediately  against  the  enemy ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  by  deferring  to  attack  them,  till  his 
own  forces  were  weakened  and  despised."  This 
made  the  rest  of  the  generals  and  all  the  officers  come 
over  to  Demosthenes*s  opinion,  and  Nicias  bimscdf 
was  at  last  forced  to  acquiesce  with  it 

Demosthenes,  after  having  attacked  to  no  purpose 
the  wail  which  cut  the  cootravallation  of  the  besiegers, 
confined  himself  to  the  attack  of  Epipobe,  from  a  sup- 
position that  should  he  once  be  master  of  it,  the  wall 
would  be  quite  undefended.  He  therefore  took  pro- 
visions for  five  days,  with  workmen,  implements,  and 
every  thing  necessanr  for  him  to  defend  that  post  after 
he  should  possess  himself  of  it  As  there  was  no 
goins  up  to  it  in  the  day-time  undiscovered,  bs 
marked  thither  in  the  night  with  all  his  forces,,  follow- 
•ed  by  Euiymedon  and  Menajider ;  Nicias  staying 
behind  to  guard  the  camp.  They  went  up  by  the  way 
of  EurydttSj  as  before,  unperoeived  by  the  sentinels ; 
attack  the  first  entrenchment,  and  storm  it,  after  kill- 
ing part  of  those  who  defended  it  Demosthenes, 
not  satisfied  with  thb  advantage,  to  prevent  the  aodour 
of  his  soldiers  from  cooling,  and  not  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  his  designs,  marches  forward.  During  this  in- 
terval, the  forces  of  the  city,  sustained  by  Gylippus, 
march  wider  arms  oot  of  toe  intrenchments.  Being 
Mixed  with  istonishmant,  which  the  dark  nasi  of  the 


iii|pt  meiaaMcL  uMjf  were  mnadittlely  rspuMd  and 
pot  to  flight.  Bat  as  the  Athenians  advanced  in  di»> 
order,  toforoe  whatever  adghi  resist  their  arms,  lest 
the  enemy  might  rally  again,  ahould  time  be  allowed 
them  to  breathe  and  recover  from  their  surprise^  thej 
are  stopped  on  a  sodden  by  the  Besotians^  who  make 
a  vigorous  stand,  and  marching  acainsttbe  AtbenisDa 
with  their  pikes  presented,  repulse  them  with  great 
shoots,  and  make  a  dreadful  slaughter.  Thia  ipieads 
a  universal  terror  through  the  rest  of  the  amy. 
Those  who  fled  either  force  along  such  as  were  advan- 
cing to  their  assistance,  or  else,  mistaking  then  for 
enemies,  torn  their  arms  sgainst  them.  The]f  now 
were  all  mixed  indiscriminately,  it  being  impoaaible  to 
discriminate  objects  in  the  horrors  of  a  night,  which 
was  not  so  gloomy  as  entirely  to  make  them  imper- 
ceptible, nor  yet  light  enough  to  distinguish  thoaa 
which  were  seen.  The  Atheniano  aousht  lor  ose 
another  to  no  purpose ;  and  from  their  often  aaking 
the  toord,  by  whico  only  they  were  able  to  know  oos 
another,  a  strance  confusion  of  sounds  waa  heard ; 
which  occaaionea  no  little  disorder;  not  to  mention 
that  they,  by  this  mesns,'  divulged  the  word  to  the 
enemy,  and  could  not  learn  theirs:  because,  bj[  their 
being  together  end  in  a  body,  they  had  no  occasion  to 
repeat  it  In  the  mean  time,  those  who  were  pursued, 
threw  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  many 
were  dsshed  to  pieces  by  the  fall ;  and  as  moat  of 
those  who  had  escaped  straggled  from  one  another  up 
and  down  the  fields  and  woods,  they  were  cut  to  pieosa 
the  next  day  by  the  enemy's  horse,  who  pursued  thtau 
Two  thousand  Athenians  were  slain  in  this  engage- 
ment, and  a  great  number  of  arms  were  taken ;  tbosa 
who  fled  having  thrown  them  away,  that  they  might 
he  the  better  able  to  escape  over  the  predpioeak 

SECTION  XIV. — THB  CONSTXRNATION  WITB  WHICH 
THB  ATHENIANS  ARE  SEIZED.  THBT  AGAIN  BAZAED 
A  SEA-PIOHT,  AND  ARE  DEFEATED.  THBT  RE80LTB  • 
TO  RETIRE  BT  LAND.  BEING  CLOSE  PURSOED  BT  THB 
STRACnSANS,  THET  SURRENDER.  NlClAS  AND  DE- 
MOSTHENES ARE  SENTENCED  TO  DIE,  AND  BXCCUTED. 
THB  EPFECT  WHICH  THB  NEWS  OF  THE  DBPKAT  OF 
THE  ARMT  PRODUCES  IN  ATHENS. 

The  Athenian  generals,^  after  sustaining  so  great 
a  loss,  were  great^  perplexed,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  act  in  the  present  discourafement  and  deapair  of 
the  troops,  who  died  daily,  eiuier  by  the  diseases  of 
the  autumn,  or  by  the  batd  air  of  the  fens  near  which 
they  were  encamped.  Demosthenes  was  of  opinioo, 
that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  leave  the  coun- 
try immediately,  since  they  had  been  so  unsuccessful 
in  so  important  an  enterprise;  especially  as  the  sea- 
son was  not  too  far  advanced  for  sailing:  and  that 
they  had  ships  enough  to  force  a  passage,  in  oaae  the 
enemy  should  dispute  it  with  them.  He  declared,  that 
it  would  be  of  much  greater  advantage  to  oblige  the 
enemy  to  raise  their  blockade  of  Athens,  than  for 
them  to  continue  that  of  Syracuse,  by  which  they  ex- 
hausted themselves  to  no  purpose;  that  he  waa  cer- 
tain they  would  notbe  reinforced  by  a  new  army ;  and 
that  thev  could  not  hope  to  overcome  the  enemy  with 
the  weaK  one  under  their  command. 

Nicias  wss  sensible  that  the  ar^ments  bia  col- 
league used  were  very  just,  and  he  himself  waa  of  hia 
opinion:  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  afraid,  leat  so 
public  a  confession  of  the  weak  condition  to  which 
the/  were  reduced,  and  their  resolution  to  leave  Sicily 
(the  report  of  which  would  certainly  reach  the  ene- 
my,) should  complete  the  ruin  of  their  affairs,  and  per- 
hsps  make  them  unable  to  execute  their  reaoluttcm 
when  they  should  attempt  iu  Besides,  they  had  some 
little  hopes  Uft  that  the  besieged,  being  themselves  re- 
duced to  great  extremity  by  their  absolute  want  of 
provisions  and  money,  would  at  last  be  inctined  to 
surrender  upon  honourable  terms.    Thus,  although  be 
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wwmntKfcf  nocortun  and  wmwmag,  be  inmiimtad,  | 
that  bi6  would  not  aoit  Sicily,  till  the  AthenUuifl  should 
Jitve  fint  lent  oraera  lor  tmU  purpoM ;  at  he  well 
kaeir  that  otherwise  they  would  be  highly  displeased : 
that  as  those  who  were  to  judge  them  had  not  been 
•vs-Mritnesses  of  the  state  of  things,  they  would  be 
of  a  different  opinion  ;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  some 
orator,  certainly  condemn  them :  Chat  most  of  those 
nen,  who  now  exclaimed  with  the  greatest  ?ehemenee 
a^ost  the  difloculties  they  laboured  under,  would 
then  change  their  note,  and  accuse  them  of  having 
been  bribed  to  raise  the  sieffe :  that  knowing  so  well 
u  he  did,  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  Athe- 
nians, he  choee  to  die  gloriously  by  the  enemy's 
■wora,  rather  than  be  ignominiously  condemned  by  his 
fellow-citizens. 

These  reasons,  thooo;h  they  appeared  very  strong 
were  not  yet  able  to  couTince  Demosthenes ;  and  it 
was  still  his  opinion,  that  the  only  good  choice  they 
could  make  would  be  to  retire,  ilowever,  as  he  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  his  former  project,  he  was  afraid 
of  insisting  upon  this ;  and  he  was  the  more  inclined 
to  accede  to  that  of  Nicies,  from  ima^ning,  with  ma- 
ny others,  that  this  general  might  have  some  secret 
resource,  as  he  was  so  firmly  resolved  to  stay. 

Gy  lippos,^  af^er  having  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  had 
brought  a  great  body  oTtroope  with  him.    This  new 
reinforcement   terrified  (he  Athenians  ezceedinvly, 
whose  army  diminished  daily  by  sickness :  and  they 
now  began  to  repent  their  not  having  raised  the  siege, 
especially  as  the  besieged  were  nreparine  to  attack 
them  both  by  sea  and  land,    fiesiaea,  Nicias  no  long- 
er opposed  this  resolution,  and  only  desired  to  have  it 
kept  secret    Orders  were  therefore  given,  as  private- 
ly as  possible,  for  the  fleet  to  prepare  for  setting  sail 
with  the  utmost  ezpeditioik 

When  all  things  were  ready,  the  moment  they  were 
going  to  set  sail  (wholly  unsuspected  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  far  from  surmiaing  they  woold  leave  Sicily  so 
soon,)  the  moon  was  suddenly  eclipsed  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  lost  all  its  splendour;  which  terri- 
fted  Nicias  and  the  whole  army,  who,  from  ignorance 
and  ouperstttion,  were  astomshed  at  so  sudden  a 
€hans;e,  the  causes  of  which  they  did  not  know,  and 
therefore  dreaded  the  consequences  of  it  They  then 
consulted  the  soothsayers ;  who  being  equally  unac- 
quainted with  the  reasons  of  this  phenomenon,  only 
augmented  their  consternation.  It  was  the  custom, 
aAer  each  accidents  had  happened,  to  suspend  their 
enterprise  but  for  three  days.  The  soothsayers  pro- 
nounced, that  he  must  not  set  sail  till  three  timee  nine 
days  were  past  (these  are  Thucydides's  words,)  which 
doubtless  was  a  mysteiious  number  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people.  Nidas,  scrupulous  to  a  fault,  and  full  of  a 
mistaken  venemtion  for  these  blind  interpreters  of  the 
will  of  the  gods,  declared  that  he  woold  wait  a  whole 
revolution  of  the  moon,  and  not  return  till  the  same 
day  of  the  next  month ;  as  if  he  had  not  seen  the 
planet  very  clearly  the  instant  it  had  emerged  from ' 
that  part  which  was  darkened  by  the  interposition  of 
Che  earth's  body. 

Bat  be  was  not  allowed  time  for  this.  The  news 
of  the  intended  departure  of  the  Athenians  being 
soon  spread  over  the  city,  a  resolution  was  taken  to 
attack  Che  besiegers  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Sy- 
racosans  began  the  first  day  by  attacking  the  in- 
trencJiments,  and  gained  a  slight  advantage  over  the 
enemy.  On  the  morrow  they  made  a  second  attack ; 
and  at  the  same  time  sailed,  with  seveaty-siz  gaJieye, 
airainst  eighty-six  of  the  Atheniana  Euryraedon, 
who  commanded  the  right  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  hav- 
ing spread  along  the  shore  to  surround  them,  this  move- 
ment proved  fatal  to  him ;  for  as  he  was  detached 
from  the  body  of  the  fleet,  the  Syracusans,  after  forc- 
ing the  eentre,  attacked  turn ;  drove  him  vigorously 
into  the  gulf  called  Dascon,  and  there  defeated  hinv 
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entirsly.  Eofymedoii  kat  his  life  in  the  flngagsawnt 
Tbey  afterwaids  nve  chase  to  the  rest  of  the  gallon, 
and  run  them  on  snore.  Gylippus,  who  commanded 
the  land  army,  seeing  the  Athenian  galleys  were 
forced  aground,  and  not  able  to  return  into  their  stats 
caoo,  came  down  with  part  of  his  troops,  i«  order  to 
eharga  the  sokliers,  in  case  they  should  be  forced  to 
run  ashore ;  and  to  give  his  friends  the  more  room  to 
tow  such  i^leys  as  they  should  have  taken.  How- 
ever, he  was  repulsed  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were 
posted  on  that  side ;  and  obliged  by  the  Athenianfl, 
who  flew  to  sustain  them,  to  retire  with  some  loss  as 
far  as  the  marsh  called  Lysimelia,  which  lay  near  it. 
The  latter  saved  most  of  their  ships,  eigbteen  exoeptp 
ed,  which  were  taken  by  the  Syracusans,  and  their 
crews  cut  to  pieces  by  them.  After  this,  resolving  to 
bum  the  rest,  they  filled  an  old  vessel  with  combusti- 
ble materials :  and  having  set  fire  to  it,  they  drove  it 
by  the  help  of  the  wind  against  the  Athenians,  who 
nevertheless  ezUnguished  the  fire  and  drove  off  the 
ship. 

Each  side  erected  trophies :  the  Syracusans  for  the 
defeat  of  Eurymedon,  and  tne  advantage  they  had 
sained  the  day  before  ;  and  the  Athenians,  Ibr  their 
having  driven  part  of  the  enemy  into  the  marshy  and 
pot  the  other  part  to  flight  But  the  minds  of  the  two 
nations  were  very  difllerently  dispoeed.  The  SyraciH 
sans,  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  utmost  conster- 
nation at  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  with  hisfleM, 
seeing  themselves  victorious  in  a  naval  engagemenly 
resumed  fresh  hope,  and  assured  themselves  of  a 
complete  victory  over  their  enemies.  The  Athenians, 
on  the  contraiy,  frustrated  of  their  only  resource,  and 
overcome  by  sea,  so  oonlrarv  to  theur  expectations, 
entirely  lost  CQurage,  and  haif  no  thoughts  but  of  re- 
tiring 

Tne  enemy,  to  deprive  them  of  all  resource  and 
prevent  their  escaping,  shut  the  mouth  of  the  great 
harbour,  which  was  about  500  paces  wide,  with  gal« 
leys  placed  across,  and  other  vessels  fixed  with  ao« 
chore  and  iron  chains^  and  at  the  same  time  made  the 
requisite  preparationo  for  the  battle  in  case  they  shouki 
have  courage  to  engage  again.  When  the  Athenians 
saw  themselves  thus  hemmed  in,  the  generals  and 
principal  officers  assembled,  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
the  present  etate  of  afiairs.  They  were  in  absolute 
want  of  provisions,  which  was  owing  to  their  having 
forbidden  the  people  of  Catena  to  bring  any,  from  the 
hopes  they  entertained  of  their  being  able  to  retire ; 
and  they  could  not  procure  any  from  other  places,  un- 
less they  were  masters  of  the  sea.  This  mad«  them 
resolve  to  venture  a  sea-fight.  With  this  view,  they 
determined  to  leave  their  old  camp  and  their  walls, 
which  extended  to  the  temple  of  Hercules ;  and  to 
entrench  themselves  on  the  shore,  near  their  slups,  in 
the  smallest  compass  possible.  Their  design  was,  to 
leave  some  forces  in  tnst  place  to  guard  their  bagflMe 
and  the  sick ;  and  to  fight  with  the  rest  on  bosrd  all 
the  ships  they  had  remaining.  They  intended  to  re- 
tire to  Catena,  in  case  they  should  be  victorious; 
otherwise,  to  set  fire  to  their  ships,  and  to  march  by 
land  to  the  nearest  city  belonging  to  their  alliea. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  Nicias  immediately 
filled  no  galleys  (the  others  having  lost  their  oars) 
with  the  flower  of  his  infantry ;  and  drew  up  the  rest 
of  the  forces,  particularly  the  bowmen,  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  shore.  As  the  Athenians  dreuded  very 
much  the  beaks  of  the  Syracusan  galleys,  Nicias  had 
provided  harping-irons  to  grapple  them,  in  order  to 
break  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  to  come  immediately 
to  close  fight,  as  on  shore.  But  the  enemy  perceiving 
this,  covered  the  prows  and  upper  part  of  their  gat 
leys  with  leather,  to  prevent  their  being  so  easily  laid 
hold  of.  The  commanders  on  both  sides  haci  em- 
ployed all  their  rhetoric  to  animate  their  men  ;  and 
none  could  ever  have  been  prompted  from  stronger 
motives :  for  the  battle  which  was  going  to  be  fougnt, 
was  to  determine,  not  only  their  lives  and  Ubertieai  Imt 
aliO  Um  iaie  of  their  oonntiy* 
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BISTORT  OF  THE 


-  TIm  battle  was  very  obatinata  and  l>loodv.  The 
Atbenianfl  being  arrived  at  the  month  of  the  pert, 
easily  took  thote  sbtpf  which  defended  the  entrance 
of  It ;  but  when  tbev  attempted  to  beeak  the  chain  of 
the  reet  to  widen  the  paaea^  the  enemy  caine  up 
from  all  qaartere.  Ai  near  1MK)  galley*  oame  ruehing 
on  each  aide,  towarda  one  narrow  place,  there  moat 
Beceasarily  be  a  very  great  confution ;  and  the  veasels 
could  not  eaitly  advance  forward,  or  retire,  nor  turn 
about  to  renew  the  attack.  The  beaks  of  the  galleys, 
for  this  reason,  did  very  little  execution :  but  there 
were  very  furious  and  freouent  disobaiges.  The 
Athenians  were  overwhelmeo  with  a  shower  of  stones, 
which  alwaya  did  execution  from  what  place  soever 
they  were  thrpwn  ;  whereas  they  defendea  themselves 
only  b^  shooting  darts  and  arrows,  which,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ships  from  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  could 
not  be  well  aimed,  and  by  Uiat  means  the  greatest 
part  of  them  did  little  execution.  Ariston  the  pilot 
nad  given  the  Syracusans  this  counsel.  These  dis- 
charges being  over,  the  soldiers,  heavily  armed,  at^ 
tempted  to  enter  the  enemy's  ships  in  order  to  fi^ht 
hand  to  hand :  and  it  oden  happened,  that  whilst 
they  were  dimfakng  up  one  side,  their  own  ships  were 
entered  on  the  other ;  and  two  or  three  ehips  would 
be  gFappled  to  one,  which  occasioned  a  ^eat  perplex- 
ity and  confusion.  Farther,  the  noise  of  the  ships 
that  dashed  one  a^inst  the  other,  toother  with  tiie 
diflferent  cries  of  the  victors  and  vani^uished,  prevent- 
ed the  orders  of  the  officers  from  bemg  heard.  The 
Athenians  wanted  to  force  a  passage,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequence,  to  secure  their  return  into  their 
own  country ;  and  this  the  enemy  employed  their  ut* 
moat  efibrts  to  prevent,  in  order  that  they  might  gain 
a  more  complete  and  more  florious  victory.  The  two 
land  armies,  which  were  drawn  up  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  shore,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  who 
were  there,  ran  to  the  walls  |  whilst  the  rest,  kneeling 
in  the  temples,  were  imploring  Heaven  to  give  suc- 
cess to  their  citiMns :  all  these  saw  clearly,  because 
of  their  little  distance  from  the  fleets,  every  thing  that 
passed ;  and  contemplated  the  battle  as  from  an  am- 
phitheatre, but  not  without  great  anxiety  and  terror. 
Attentive  to,  and  shuddering  at,  every  movement,  and 
the  several  changes  which  happened,  they  discovered 
the  interest  they  took  in  the  battle,  by  their  fears, 
their  hopes,  their  grief,  their  joy*  by  diflerent  cries  and 
different  gestures ;  stretching  out  their  hands,  some- 
times towards  the  combatants  to  animate  them,  and 
at  other  timea  towards  heaven,  to  implore  the  succour 
and  pibtection  of  the  gods.  At  last,  the  Athenian 
fleet,  after  sustaining  a  long  battle  and  a  vigorous  re- 
sistanoe,  was  put  to  flight  and  driven  against  the 
•bore.  The  Sjfracusans,  who  were  spectators  of  this 
victory,  conveyed  to  the  whole  city,  by  a  universal 
about,  the  news  of  this  victory.  The  victors,  now 
masters  of  the  sea,  and  sailing  with  a  favourable 
wind  towards  Syracuse,  erected  a  trophy :  whilst  the 
Athenians,  who  were  quite  dejected  and  overpower- 
edydid  not  do  so  much  as  requeat  that  their  dead 
soldiers  might  be  delivered  to  them,  in  order  to  pay 
the  last  sad  duty  to  their  remains. 

There  now  remained  but  two  methods  for  them  to 
choose ;  either  to  attempt  the  passage  a  second  time, 
for  which  they  had  ships  and  soldiers  sufficient,  or  to 
Abandon  their  fleet  to  the  enemy,  and  retire  by  land. 
Demosthenes  proposed  the  former ;  but  the  sailors,  in 
the  deepest  affliction,  refused  to  obev,  fully  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sustain  a 
••econd  engagement  The  second  method  was  there- 
fore resolved  upon,  and  accordingly  they  prepared  to 
«etout  in  the  night,  to  conceal  the  march  or  their  army 
Iroro  the  enemy. 

But  Hermocrates,  who  suspected  their  design,  was 
irery  sensible  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  not 
to  suffer  so  jgreat  a  body  of  forces  to  escape ;  since 
they  otherwise  mifht  fortify  themsetves  in  some  comer 
-of  the  island,  and  renew  the  war.  The  Syracua&ns 
arareat  that  timo  in  tho  nidst  of  their  Minty  and 


rajoicmgs  f  and  tSimlriflg  of  notfabig  but  bow  iktj 
nugbt  best  divert  themselves,  sfter  tie  toihi  they  had 
sustained  in  fight  They  were  then  solemnizing  the 
festival  of  Hercules,  which  happened  on  that  veiy  in. 
To  desire  the  Syracnsana  to  take  up  arms  agaio,  n 
order  to  pursue  the  enemy ;  and  to  attempt  to  dnw 
them  from  their  diversions  either  by  fbros  or  penoa. 
sion,  would  have  been  to  no  purpose :  for  which  n^ 
son  another  expedient  was  employed.  HeraiocratM 
sent  out  a  few  horsemen,  who  were  to  pass  for  fiiendi 
of  the  Athenians,  and  ordered  them  to  cry  aloud  : 
TeU  Meiai  nef  tc  retire  tiU  day-light,  fir  ike  Syneii. 
ffsnj  its  in  amhtuhfar  him,  and  haoe  eeizeden  Uu  petm. 
This  false  advice  atopped  Nidas  at  once;  and  he  did 
not  even  set  out  the  next  day,  in  order  that  the  soldiers 
might  have  more  time  to  prepare  for  then*  departure} 
and  carry  off  whatever  misht  be  necessary  for  their 
subsistence,  and  abandon  £e  reat 

The  enemy  had  time  enoush  for  seizing  the  ar^ 
nues.    The  next  mpming  early  they  possessed  ihm- 
selves  of  the  most  diflicult  passes,  fortified  those  plteei 
where  the  rivers  were  fordable,  broke  down  the  bridg* 
ea,  and  spread  detachmenta  of  horse  up  and  down  (he 
plain  ;  oo  that  there  was  not  one  place  throud^  whidi 
the  Athenians  could  pass  without  fighting.    They  aet     ] 
out  upon  their  marcli  the  third  dayafter  the  battle, 
with  desire  to  return  to  Catena.    The  whole  arm;     , 
was  in  an  inexpressible  consternation,  at  the  sight  of   | 
the  dead  or  dying,  some  of  whom  were  left  expoied    ! 
to  wild  beasts,  and  the  rest  to  the  cruelty  of  the  enem;. 
Those  who  were  sick  and  wounded  cdojurcd  then     ^ 
with  tears  to  take  them  along  with  the  army,  and  heU     ^ 
by  their  clothes  when  they  were  goinff ;  or  dss,  drag- 

Sn^  themselves  af^er  them,  followea  them  as  far  u 
eir  strength  would  permit  \  and,  when  this  failed, 
they  had  recourse  to  tears,  st^bs,  imprecations;  and 
sendinfi  up  towards  heaven  plaintive  and  dying  groans, 
they  culed  upon  the  gods  as  well  as  men  to  avenge  their 
cruelty,  whilst  every  place  echoed  with  lameotationi. 

The  whole  army  was  in  as  doplorable  a  condition. 
All  men  were  seized  with  the  oeepest  melancholr. 
They  were  inwardly  tortured  with  rage  and  anguiih, 
when  they  represented  to  thennselves  the  grcatnea 
from  whicn  they  were  fallen,  the  extreme  miseiy  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  and  the  still  greater  efili 
from  which  they  foresaw  it  would  be  impossible  ftr 
them  to  escape.  They  could  not  bear  the  compsrisoa, 
for  ever  present  in  tlieir  thoughts,  of  the  triuiDDhnt 
state  in  which  they  had  left  Athens,  in  the  midat  of 
the  ^ood  wishes  and  acclamations  of  the  people;  with 
the  Ignominy  of  their  retreat,  a|;gravated  by  Uieciiei 
and  imprecations  of  their  relations  and  fellow-citixen^ 

But  the  most  melancholv  part  of  the  spectacle,  and 
that  which  most  deserved  compassion,  was  Niciaa| 
Dejected  and  worn  out  by  a  tedioua  illneas ;  deprived 
of  the  most  necessary  things,  at  a  time  when  hii 
age  and  infirmities  required  them  moat;  pierced, n^ 
only  with  his  private  grief,  but  still  more  with  that  of 
others,  all  which  preyed  upon  hia  heart ;  this  gitat 
man,  superior  to  all  his  misfortunes,  thought  of  nothing 
but  how  he  might  best  comfort  hia  soldiers,  and  rerivt 
their  courage.    He  ran  up  and  down  in  alt  places, 
crying  aloud,  that  matters  were  not  yet  desperate,  and 
that  other  armies  had  escaped  from  greater  dangers; 
that  they  ought  not  to  accuse  themselves,  or  srievc 
immoderately,  for  misfortunes  which  they  had  not 
occasioned ;  that  if  they  had  oflfonded  aome  sod,  \at 
vengeance  must  be  satiated  by  this  time;  that  for 
tune,  after  having  so  long  favoured  the  enemy,  would 
at  last  be  tired  of  persecuting  them  ;  that  their  bravety 
and  their  numbers  made  them  still  formidable  (beine 
still  near  40,000  strong ;)  that  no  city  in  Sicily  wonU 
be  able  to  withstand  them,  nor  prevent  their  settling 
wherever  they  might  think  proper ;  that  they  had  ao 
more  to  do  but  to  take  care  severally  of  themaelvo, 
and  march  in  good  order ;  that  by  a  prudent  and  good 
retreat,  which  was  now  become  their  only  resource, 
they  would  not  only  sm»  themaeivesy  bot  also  thor 
eountiy,  and  enable  it  to  recover  ite  fonner  grandeoK 
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Th«  tmy  marched  in  two  bodies,  both  drawn  op 
in  the  form  of  a  phalanx ;  the  first  being  commanded 
by  Nictas,  and  the  second  by  Demosthenes,  with  the 
baggage  in  the  centre.    Beiitf;  come  to  the  river  Ant- 
pis,  they  forced  the  passage,  and  afterwards  were  at* 
tacked  by  all  the  enemy's  cavalry,  as  well  as  archers, 
who  discharged  perpetually  upon  them.    They  were 
annoyed  in  this  manner  during  several  days*  march ; 
every  one  of  the  passes  being  guarded,  and  the  Athe- 
nians being  obliged  to  dispute  every  inch  of  their  way. 
The  enemy  were  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle  against 
an  army  which  despair  alone  might  render  invincible ; 
and  the  instant  the  Athenians  presented  the  Svracu* 
lans  battle,  the  latter  retired ;  but  whenever  the  for- 
mer proceeded  on  their  march,  they  adranced  and 
charged  them  in  their  retreat 

Demosthenes  and  Nidis,  seeing  the  miserable  con- 
dition to  which  the  troops  were  reduced,  being  in  ex- 
treme want  of  provisions,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
wounded,  judged  it  advisable  to  retire  towards  the 
tea,  by  a  quite  contrary  way  to  that  in  which  they 
then  marched,  and  to  make  directly  for  Camarina  and 
Gkia,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Catana,  as  they  firat 
intended.    They  set  oat  in  the  night,  after  lighting  s 
great  number  of  fires.     The  retreat  was  made  in 
great  confusion  and  disorder,  as  generally  happens  to 
great  armies  during  the  gloomy  norrors  of  the  night, 
especially  when  the  enemy  is  not  far  off    However, 
the  van-guard,  commanded  by  Nidas,  went  forward 
in  good  order ;  but  above  half  the  rear-guard,  with 
Demosthenes  at  their  head,  quitted  tfie  main  body, 
and  lost  their  way.    On  the  next  day  the  Syracosans, 
who,  on  the  report  of  their  retreat,  had  marched  with 
extraordinary  ailigence,  came  up  with  him  about  noon ; 
and    having  surrounded   him  with  their  horse,  thev 
drove  him  into  a  narrow  place  enclosed  with  a  wall, 
where  his  soldiers  fought  like  lions.    Perceiving,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  that  they  were  oppressed  with  fatigue 
sf  d   covered  with  wounds,  they  gave  the  islsnoen 
leave  to  retire,  which  some  of  them  accepted ;  and  af- 
tepivards  spared  the  lives  of  the  rest,  who  sunendered 
at  discretion  with  Demosthenes,  alter  having  stipula- 
ted that  they  shoufd  not  be  put  to  death,  nor  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.    About  6000  soldiers  sur- 
rendered on  these  conditions. 

Nicias  arrived  on  the  same  evening  at  the  river  Eri- 
ne\i8,  and  passing  it,  encamped  on  a  mountain,  where 
the  enemy  came  up  with  him  the  next  day,  and  sum- 
moned him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  as  Demosthenes 
had  done.  Nicias  could  not  persuade  himself  at  first, 
that  what  they  told  htm  concerning  that  general  was 
true,  and  therefore  desired  leave  to  send  some  horse  for 
information.  Upon  their  returning  with  the  news  that 
Demosthenes  had  really  surrendered  in  that  man- 
ner, Nicias  ofiered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
upon  condition  that  they  would  permit  him  to  leave 
the  country  with  bis  forces,  and  to  give  as  many  Athe- 
nians for  hostages  as  he  should  be  obliged  to  pay 
talents.  But  the  enemy  rejected  this  proposal  with 
disdain  and  insolence,  and  renewed  the  attack.  Ni- 
cias, though  in  absolute  want  of  all  things,  neverthe- 
less sustained  the  charge  the  whole  night,  and  marched 
towards  the  river  Asinarus.  When  Uiey  were  got  to 
the  banks  of  it,  the  Syracusans  coming  op  with  then^ 
drove  naost  of  them  into  the  stream ;  the  rest  having 
already  plunged  voluntarily  into  it  to  quench  their 
thirst  Here  the  greatest  and  most  bloody  carnage 
was  made,  the  poor  wretches  being  butchered  without 
the  least  pity  as  they  were  drinking.  Nicias,  finding 
all  lost,  and  unable  to  bear  this  dismal  spectacle,  sur- 
rendered at  discretion ;  upon  condition  that  Gylip- 
pus  should  discontinue  the  fight,  and  spare  the  rest  of 
his  army.  A  great  number  were  killed,  and  more 
taken  prisoners,  so  that  all  Sicily  was  filled  with  them. 
The  Athenians  seeiq  to  have  been  displeased  with 
their  general,!  for  surrendering  in  this  manner  at  dis- 
eretioo  ;  and  ibr  this  reason  us  name  was  omitted  in 
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a  pablic  monument,  on  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  those  commanders  who  had  lost  their  lives 
in  fighting  for  their  country. 

The  vtctora  adorned,  with  the  arms  taken  from  the 
prisonen,  the  finest  and  largest  trees  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  made  a  kind  o7  trophies  of  those  trees ; 
and  crowning  themselves  with  chaplets  of  flowers, 
dressing  tbdr  horses  in  the  richest  caparisons,  and* 
cropping  the  manes  of  those  of  their  enemies,  they 
entered  triumphantly  into  Syracuse,  after  having  hap- 
pily terminated  the  most  considerable  war  in  which 
th^  had  ev,er  been  engaged  with  the  Greeks*  and 
won,  by  thsir  strength  and  valour,  a  most  signal  and 
complete  victory.  1  he  next  day  s  council  was  held, 
to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  prison- 
ers. Diodes,  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  greatest  autho- 
rity among  the  people,  proposed,  that  all  the  Atheni- 
ans who  were  bom  of  free  parents,  and  all  such  Sici- 
lians as  had  joined  with  them,  should  be  imprisoned 
in  the  quarriesy  and  only  two  measures  of  flour,  and 
one  of  water,  given  them  daily ;  that  the  slaves  and 
all  the  allies  should  be  publicly  sold ;  and  that  the  two 
Athenian  generals  should  be  first  scourged  with  rods, 
and  afterwards  put  to  death. 

This  last  article  was  exceedingly  disliked  by  all 
wise  and  moderate  Syracusans.*  Hermocrates,  who 
was  very  famous  for  his  probity  and  justice,  attempted 
to  make  some  remonstrances  to  the  people,  but  they 
would  not  hear  him ;  and  the  shouts  which  echoed  on 
all  sides,  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  speech. 
At  that  instant,  an  ancient  man,*  venerable  tor  his 
age  and  gravity,  who  in  this  war  had  lost  two  sons, 
the  only  lieire  to  bis  name  and  estate,  made  bis  scn 
vants  carry  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  the  instant  he 
appeared  a  profound  silence  ensued.  **  You  here  be- 
hold,'* says  he,  **  an  unfortunate  father,  who  has  felt 
more  than  any  other  Syracusan  the  fatal  effects  of 
this  war,  by  the  death  or  two  sons,  who  formed  all  the 
consolation,  and  were  the  only  supports,  of  my  old 
age.  I  cannot  indeed  forbear  admiring  their  courage 
and  felicity,  in  sacrificing  to  their  country's  welfare,  a 
Kfe  which  they  would  one  day  have  been  deprived  of 
by  the  common  course  of  nature:  but  then  X  cannot 
but  be  strongly  aflected  with  the  cruel  wound  which 
their  death  has  made  in  my  heart ;  nor  forbear  hating 
and  detesting  the  Athenians,  the  authon  of  this  un- 
happy war,  as  the  murderera  of  my  children.  But, 
however,  I  cannot  conceal  one  circumstance,  which  is, 
that  1  am  less  sensible  to  my  private  afiliction.  than  to 
the  honour  of  my  country :  and  I  see  it  ready  to  ex« 
pose  itself  to  eternal  infamy,  by  the  barbarous  advico 
which  is  now  given  yon.  The  Athenians  indeed  merit 
the  wont  treatment,  and  every  kind  of  punishment 
that  can  be  inflicted  on  them,  for  so  unjustly  declaring 
war  against  os  ;  but  have  not  the  gods,  the  avengera 
of  crimes,  punished  them  and  revenged  us  soflS- 
dently  ?  When  their  generals  laid  down  their  arms 
and  surrendered,  did  they  not  do  this  in  the  hopes  of 
having  their  lives  spared?  And  if  we  put  them  to 
death,  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  avoid  the  just  re- 
proach, of  our  having  violated  the  law  of  nations,  and 
dishonoured  our  victory  by  the  most  barbarous  era- 
city  ?  What !  win  you  sufiler  your  glory  to  be  tims 
sullied  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  have  it 
said,  that  a  nation,  who  fint  dedicated  a  temple  in 
their  city  to^  Clemency,  found  not  any  in  yonra  T 
Surely  victories  and  tnumphs  do  not  give  immortal 
glory  to  a  city ;  bat  the  exereising  mercy  towards  a 
vanquished  enemy,  the  using  moderation  m  the  great- 
est prosperity,  and  fearing  to  ofli^nd  the  gods  by  a 
haughty  and  insolent  pride.  Ton  doubtless  have  not 
forgotten  that  this  Nicias,  whose  fats  you  are  going  to 
pronounce,  was  the  very  man  who  pleaded  your  causa 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Athenians ;  and  employed  aH 
his  credit,  and  the  whole  power  of  his  eloquence^  to 
dissuade  his  eountiy  from  embarking  in  this  war. 
Should  you  therefore  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on 
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tUi  worthj  fBiMiml,  would  it  be  t  jntt  nward  for  the 
leal  he  elMwed  for  your  iotereett  f  With  tegud  to 
mysQlf,  death  would  be  leea  grievoue  to  ifle  than  tbe 
eight  of  io  horrid  an  injualice,  ootninitted  by  my  cdun* 
tryuien  and  feUow-citiiene." 

The  people  leemed  moved  to  eompaeeion  at  this 
epeech,  especially  as,  when  this  venerable  old  man 
first  ascended  the  tribunal,  they  expected  to  hear  biro 
ery  aloud  for  vengeance  on  those  who  had  brought  all 
his  calamities  upon  him,  instead  of  suing  for  their  par* 
don.  But  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians  having  ex- 
patiated, with  vehemence,  on  the  unheard*of  cruelties 
which  their  republic  had  exercised  on  several  Cities  be- 
longing to  their  enemies,  and  even  to  their  ancient 
allies;  the  inveteracy  which  their  commanders  had 
shown  asainst  SyracoscL  and  the  evils  they  would 
have  made  it  suffer,  had  they  been  victorious;  the 
affiietione  and  groans  of  infinite  numbers  of  Syracu- 
aans,  who  bewailed  the  death  of  their  children  and 
Dear  relations,  whose  manes  could  be  appeased  no 
otbei  way  than  by  the  blood  of  their  moraerers ;  on 
these  repreeentations,  the  people  returned  to  their  san- 
guinary resolution,  and  followed  Diocles's  advice  in 
every  respect  Gyllppus  used  his  utmost  endeavours, 
but  m  vam,  to  have  Nicies  and  Demosthenes  given  up 
to  him  (especially  as  he  had  taken  them,)  in  order  to 
carry  thiBm  to  Lacedcmon.  But  his  demand  was  re- 
jected with  a  haughty  scorn,  and  the  two  generals 
were  put  to  death. 

All  wise  and  moderate  men  cnold  not  forbear  shed- 
ding tears  at  the  tragical  fate  of  these  two  illustrious 
personaees ;  and  particularly  for  Nicias,  who,  of  all 
men  of  his  time,  eeemed  least  to  merit  so  ignominious 
and  untimely  an  end.  When  people  recollected  the 
speeches  and  remonstrances  he  had  made  to  prevent 
this  war  ;  and,  on  tbe  other  side,  when  they  consider- 
ed how  high  a  regard  he  had  always  retained  for  things 
relating  to  reli^on ;  Che  ereatest  part  of  them  were 
tempted  to  exclaim  againetProvidence,  when  they  saw 
a  man,  who  had  ever  shown  the  highest  reverence 
for  the  godSf  and  had  always  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmostforc heir  honour  and  worships  so  ill  rewarded 
by  them,  and  meeting-  with  no  better  fate  than  the 
most  abandoned  wretches.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  calamities  of  good  men  should  inspire  the  heathens 
with  such  thoughts,  and  make  them  murmur  and  de- 
spond ;  since  they  did  not  know  the  holiness  of  the 
Divine  Being,  nor  the  corruption  of  human  nature. 

The  prisoners  were  shut  up  in  the  ouarries,  (the 
puhUe  fviatna  of  Syraeuie  ;)  where,  crowded  one  upon 
the  other,  they  suffered  incredible  torments  for  ei^t 
months.  Here  they  were  for  ever  expoeed  to  the  m- 
clemencies  of  the  weather;  scorched  m  the  day«time 
by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  or  frozen  in  the  night 
by  the  colds  of  autumn  ;  poisoned  by  the  stench  of 
their  own  excrements,  by  the  carcasses  of  those  who 
died  of  their  wounds  and  of  sickness ;  in  fine,  worn 
out  by  hunger  and  thirst :  for  the  daily  allowance  to 
each  was  but  a  small  measure  of  water,  and  two  of 
meal.  Those  who  were  taken  out  of  this  place  two 
months  after,  in  order,  to  be  sold  as  slaves  (many  of 
whom  were  citizens  who  bad  concealed  their  condi- 
tion,) found  a  less  rigorous  fate.  Their  wisdom,  their 
patience,  and  a  certain  air  of  probity  and  modesty, 
were  of  great  advantage  to  them ;  for  they  were  either 
soon  restored  to  theirliberty,  or  met  with  the  kindest 
and  most  generous  treatment  from  their  masters. 
Several  of  Uiem  even  owed  the  good  usage  they  met 
with  to  Euripides,  the  finest  scenes  of  whose  tragedies 
they  repeated  to  the  Sicilians,  who  were  extremely 
fbnd  of  them;  so  that  when  they  returned  to  their 
own  country,  they  went  and  saluted  that  poet  as  their 
deliverer  j  and  informed  him  of  tbe  admirable  efieet 
wrought  m  their  favour  by  his  verses. 

Tm  news  of  the  defeat  being  carried  to  Athens,i 
the  citizens  would  not  believe  it  at  first ;  and  were  so 
far  from  giving  credit  to  it,  that  they  sentenced  that 
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roan  to  death  who  had  fintDuUSafaed  it  Butwhesit 
was  eonfirmed,  all  tbe  Athemans  wars  seized  with 
the  utmost  consternation ;  and,  as  if  themselves  lad 
not  decreed  the  war,  they  vented  their  rage  and  is- 
sentment  agpunst  the  orators  who  had  promoted  tbe 
enterprise,  as  well  as  against  the  soothsayers,  who, 
by  their  oracles  of  fictitious  prodigies,  had  flattered 
them  with  tbe  hopes  of  succees.  They  had  oerer  been 
reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  condition  as  at  present, 
having  neither  horse,  foot,  money,  galleys,  nor  mariih 
era ;  in  a  word,  they  were  in  the  deepest  despair,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  that  the  enemy,  elate  with  so 
great  a  victory,  and  strengthened  by  the  revolt  of  the 
albes,  would  come  and  invade  Athens,  both  bj  sea  and 
land,  with  all  the  forces  of  Peloponnesus.  Cicero  bed 
reason  to  observe,'  speaking  of  the  battlea  in  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuae,  that  it  was  there  that  the  troops  of 
Athens,  as  well  as  their  galleys,  were  mnied  and  sunk ; 
and  that,  in  this  harbour,  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Athenians  were  misembly  shipwrecked. 

The  Athenians  however  did  not  sufler  themselves  to 
be  wholly  dejected,  and  resumed  courage.  They  now 
/esolved  to  raise  monojr  on  all  sides,  and  to  import 
timber  for  building  of  ships,  in  order  to  awe  the  aliiei^ 
and  paittculariy  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Euboa. 
They  retrenched  all  superfluous  expenses,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  council  of  ancient  men,  wlio  were  to 
weigh  and  ezaiAine  all  afiairs  beipre  they  should  bi    . 
proposed  to  the  people.    In  fine  they  omitted  notbtng    I 
whioh  might  be  of  service  in  the  present  conjuncture;    1 
the  alarm  in  which  they  were,  and  their  common  dan- 
ger, obliging  every  individual  to  be  attentive  to  tbi 
necessities  of  the  state,  and  docile  to  all  advice  tbit 
might  promote  its  interests. 


CHAPTER  n. 
SECTION  I. — coNSKauBNCKs  or  the  DiniTof  t^^ 

ATHENIANS  IN  SICILT.  REVOLT  OP  THE  ALLIES,  kl' 
CIBIADBS  GROWS  DfTO  GREAT  POWER  WITH  TISS^- 
PHERKES. 

MTneteeth  and  iwentUth  years  of  the  War, 

The  defeat  of  the  Athenians*  be- 
fore Syracuse  was  the  cause  of  great  A.  M*  3591. 
movements  throughout  all  Greece.  Ant  J.  C.  411 
The  states,  who  bad  not  yet  jpined 
either  ^de,  and  waited  to  be  determined  by  the  creot, 
resolved  to  declare  against  them.  The  aflies  of  the 
Lacedssmoninns  believed,  that  tbe  time  was  come  to 
deliver  them  for  ever  from  the  expenses  of  •  w 
which  lay  very  heavy  upon  them,  by  tbe  sigieedj  sod 
final  ruin  of  Athens.  Those  of  the 'Athenians,  who 
followed  them  only  out  of  constraint,  oeein«  ns  ap* 
pearancc  of  any  future  resource  for  that  republic,  after 
the  dreadful  blow  it  had  received,  thought  it  best  to 
take  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  conjnnctuie  foe 
throwing  off  the  yoke  o(  dependence,  and  resomlBg 
their  liberty.  Dispositions  q^  this  kind  inspired  tbe 
Lsoedaemonians  with  great  views,  which  were  sop' 

Sorted  bv  the  hopes  they  had  conceived,  that  tbdr 
icilian  allies  would  join  them  in  the  spring  witb  a 
naval  armyt  augmented  by  the  ruin  of  the  Atheoitn 
fleet 

In  fact,4  the  people  of  Eubcea,  Ohio,  and  Lesbos, 
with  several  others,  gave  the  Laoedsmonians  to  oa- 
derstand,  that  they  were  ready  to  quit  tbe  party  of  tbe 
Athenians  if  they  would  take  them  under  th&r  pro- 
tection. At  the  same  time  came  deputies  from  Tissa- 
phemea  and  Phamabazos.  The  first  was  governor  of 
Lydia  and  Ionia,  the  other  of  the  Hellespont  Those 
viceroys  of  Darius  wanted  neither  application  nor  lesl 
for  the  interest  of  their  master.     Tissaphenies,  pn^ 

*  Hie  primuro  opes    illius   ciyitsttis    Ttctse,  comm'nnte, 
depresseque  sunt:  in  hoc  porta  Athemenaura  nobOitata. 
imperii,  glorisB  nanfrsgnim  facuon    existiBiatur.     Ck,  i" 
Vtrr.  7.  a.  97. 
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BBuit^  to  fbmiih  tke  LsMdaoionniis,  wHb  «I1  tiio 
neceieaiy  exponaes  for  their  tioopf,  pretaed  them  to 
trm  directly,  end  to  join  him ;  becaate  the  AtbeoieD 
Beet  pref  eoted  him  from  lev  jiog  the  uiual  oontributiono 
io  hifl  proYinoe  i  end  had  put  it  olit  of  hia  power  to 
'   remit  thoae  of  the  preceding  yeara  to  the  km^    He 
hoped  beaidea  mih  that  powerful  aid  to  get  into  hia 
bands  with  more  eaae  a  certain  nobleman  who  bad  ro- 
YoJted  in  Carta,  and  whom  he  had  the  king's  ordera  to 
•end  him  dead  or  alive^  This  waa  Amorgea,  a  baatard 
of  Piaauthnea.    Pharnabazu*  at  the  aame  time  de- 
manded ahipa  to  draw  off  the  dtiea  of  the  Helleapont 
from  their  aubjection  to  the  Atheniaha ;  who  prevent- 
ed him  alao  from  levying  the  tributea  of  hia  govero- 
menL 

The  Laeedttmonians  thooght  it  proper  to  bes;m  by 
satisfying  Tiaaaphemea ;  and  the  mmieoce  of  Alci- 
biadee  contributed  very  much  to  the  taking  that  reao- 
lution.    He  embarked  with   ChalcidaBua   for  Ohio, 
which  took  np  arms  upon  their  arrival,  and  declared 
ibr  the  Lacedemoniana.    Upon  the  news  of  thia  re- 
volt, the  Atheniana  reaolved  to  take  the  1000  taienta 
oat  of  the  treaaury,!  which  had  been  dopoaited  there 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  after  having  repealed 
the  decree  which  proliibited  it    Miletus  also  revolted 
soon  after*    Tiaaaphemea,  havinv  joined  his  troops 
with  thoae  of  Spartia,  attacked  and  took  the  city  of 
laaua,  in  which  Amorgea  had  abut  himself  ttp,t  who 
waa  taken  alive  and  sent  into  Persia.    That  governor 
gave  a  month'a  pay  to  the  whole  army,  at  a  drachma, 
or  ten-pence,  4  day  to  each  soldier,  observing  that  he 
had  oraera  to  give  them  only  half  that  aum  for  the 
future. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Chalcidaeua  made  a  treaty 
with  Tisaaphemes  in  the  name  of  the  Lacednmoni- 
ano,*  of  which  one  of  the  principal  articlea  was,  that 
all  the  country  which  had  been  subiect  to  the  king  or 
hia  predecessors  should  remain  in  his  handa.  It  was 
renewed  soma  time  after  by  Theramanes,  another  ge- 
neral of  the  Lacerlnmoniana,  with  some  small  altera- 
tiona.  But  when  this  treaty  came  to  be  examined  at 
Sparta,  it  was  found,  that  too  great  concessions  had 
been  made  to  the  kins  of  Persia,  in  giving  up  all  the 
places  held  by  himself  or  his  anceators,  as  thia  was  to 
make^him  maater  of  the  greateat  part  of  Greece,  of 
Thesaaly,  Locria,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  aa 
BoBoCia,  without  mentioning  Iheialands  ;  from  whenoe 
the  Lacedsmoniana  would  appear  nther  to  have  en- 
alaved  Greece,  than  re-establisned  its  liberty.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  make  farther  alterations  in  i(, 
with  which  Tisaaphemes  and  the  other  governors 
made  great  dif&cultiea  to  comply.  *  A  new  treaty  was 
however  concluded,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  aequel. 

In  the  mean  time  aeveral  citiea  of  Ionia  declared 
for  Laeedflemon,  to  which  Alcibiades  contributed  very 
much.  Agia,^  who  waa  already  his  enemv  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  injury  he  had  received  from  him,  could 
not  endure  the  i^loiy  he  had  acquired;  for  nothing 
waa  done  without  the  advice  of  Alctbiadea,  and  it  was 
generally  said,  that  the  success  of  all  enterprises  was 
owini;  to  him.  The  most  powerful  and  ambitioua  of 
the  Spartana,  from  the  aame  sentiments  of  jealouay, 
looked  upon  him  with  an  ef  il  eyey  and  at  length,  by 
their  intnguea,  obli^  the  principal  magiatratea  to 
aend  orders  into  Ionia  for  putting  him  to  death.  Alci* 
blades  being  secretly  apprised  of  this  order,  did  not 
diooontinae  ms  services  to  the  Lacedemonians,  but 
kept  himself  so  well  upon  bis  guard,  that  he  avoided 
all  the  snares  which  were  laid  for  him* 

For  his  better  security  he  threw 

A.  M.  3593.    himself  into  the  protection  of  Tiasa- 

Ani.J.C.411.    phemea,  the  great    king*8  governor 

at  Sardia,  and  waa  not  loo^  without 
seeing  lumaelf  in  the  highest  degree  of  credit  and  ao- 
1 

*  Three  milfions  of  fivres.        *  Thocyd.  L  via.  p.  568* 
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tbority  in  the  oovt  of  the  baihfMa.  For  thia  Pemaa, 
who  was  full  of  fraud  and  artifiee,  a  great  friend  to 
knavea  and  bad  men,  and  aet  no  value  upon  aimplioi- 
tv  and  integrity,  infinitely  admired  the  veraatility  of 
Alcibiadee,  the  eaae  with  which  he  aasumed  all  kind 
of  manners  and  charactera,  and  hia  great  ability  in 
the  conduct  of  afiiiira.  And  indeed  there  waa  no 
heart  ao  hard,  or  temper  ao  untractable,  as  to  hold  out 
againat  the  sracea  and  charma  of  his  conversation  and 
intimacy.  Even  thoae  who  feared  and  envied  him 
moat,  enWianted  in  a  manner  by  bis  affable  and  engajg- 
ing  behaviour,  could  not  dissemble  the  infinite  aatia- 
faction  they  felt  in  aeeing  and  conversing  with  him. 

Tissaphetnes  therefore,  though  otherwise  very 
haughty  and  brutal,  and  the  man  who  of  all  the  Per- 
sians  most  hated  the  Greeks,  waa  ao  much  taken  with 
the  oomplaiaanee  and  insinuationa  of  Alcibiadea,  that 
he  gave  himatflf  wholly  up  to  him,  and  flattered  him 
more  than  he  was  flattered  by  him :  insomuch  that  he 

Save  the  name  of  Alcibiades  to  the  finest  and  moat 
eli^htful  of  bis  gardens,  aa  well  from  the  abundance 
of  ita  fountaina  and  canals,  and  the  verdure  of  its 
grovea,  as  the  surprising  befuty  of  ita  retreats  and 
solitudes,  which  art  and  nature  aeemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  embellishing,  and  wherein  a  more  than 
royal  magnificence  waa  oiaplayed. 

AlcibiMes,  who  found  there  waa  no  longer  any 
aafety  for  him  in  the  party  of  the  Spartana,  and  who 
always  apprehended  the  reaentment  of  Agia,  began 
to  do  them  ill  offices  with  Tissaphernea,  to  prevent  his 
aiding  them  with  all  his  ibrcea,  and  ruining  the  Athe- 
niana entirely.  He  had  no  difiicnlty  in  bringing  the 
Persian  into  his  views,  which  were  conformable  to  hia 
maater's  interests,  and  to  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  him.  For,  ever  since  the  famoua  treaty  con- 
cluded under  Cimon,  the  kings  of  Persia,  not  daring 
to  attack  the  Greeks  with  open  force,  took  other  mea- 
sure to  ruin  them.  They  endeavoured  covertly  to 
excite  divisions  amongst  them,  and  to  foment  troubles 
by  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  they  found 
means  to  convey  sometimes  to  Athens,  and  sometimes 
to  Sparta.  They  applied  themselves  so  successfully 
to  keep  up  a  balance  of  power  between  thoae  two  re- 
poblica,  that  the  one  could  never  entirely  reduce  the 
other.  They  granted  them  only  alight  aida,  that  could 
eflect  nothing  decisive,  in  order  to  undermine  them 
insensibly,  and  exhauat  both  parties  gradually,  by 
weakening  them  by  the  means  of  one  another. 

It  is  in  tliis  kind  of  conduct,  that  policy  makea  the 
ability  of  ministers  c^Miist;  who  from  the  recess  of 
their  cabineta,  withouT  noise  or  commotion,  without 
any  great  expenaes,  or  setting  numerous  armiea  on 
foot,  succeed  in  weakening  the  statea  whose  power 
g^ves  them  umbrage,  either  by  sowing  domestic  divi- 
sions among  them,  or  by  promoting  the  jealonay  of 
their  neighbours,  in  order  to  set  them  at  variance  with 
each  other. 

We  muat  confess,  however,  that  this  kind  of  policy 
^ves  us  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  kin^s  of  Per- 
sia. To  reduce  themselves,  powerful  as  they  were, 
to  such  mean,  obacore,  and  indirect  meaaurea,  was  to 
(H>nfeaa  their  weakness,  and  their  ins bilityt  aa  they  be- 
lieved, to  attack  their  enemies  with  open  force^  and  to 
reduce  them  by  honourable  means.  Besides,  is  it  con- 
sistent with  justice  to  employ  such  methods  towards 
statea,  against  whom  there  is  no  foundation  of  com- 
plaint, who  live  in  peace  under  the  faith  of  treatiea, 
and  whose  sole  crime  is  the  apprehenaion  of  their 
being  one  day  in  a  condition  to  do  hurt  7  Is  it  lawful 
by  ^ret  bribes,  to  lay  snarea  for  the  fidelity  <k  aub- 
jecta,  and  to  be  the  accomplice  of  their  treasons,  by 
putting  arms  into  their  hands  against  th^  native 
country  7 

What  glory  and  renown  would  not  the  kings  of 
Persia  have  acquired,  if,  content  with  the  vaat  and 
rich  dominions  which  Providence  had  given  them,  they 
had  employed  their  ffood  officea,  power,  and  even  trsa- 
sores,  to  reconcile  the  neighbouring  states  with  each 
other ;  to  remove  their  jewoiisida»  to  prevent  injiMttet 
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•Bd  oppreation ;  «imI  if,  feared  and  heooored  by  them 
all,  they  had  made  themeelvea  the  mediaton  of  their 
diflerencee,  the  eecurity  of  their  peace^  and  the  gaa* 
ran  tee  of  their  treaties.  Can  any  conqueat,  however 
great,  be  compared  with  auch  glory  ? 

Tiesaphernes  acted  upon  other  prinoiplea,  and  had 
no  thought  but  of  preventing  the  Greeks  from  being 
in  a  condition  to  attack  the  Persians,  their  oommon 
enemy.  He  therefore  entered  freely  into  the  views  of 
Alcibiades,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  declared  him- 
self openly  for  the  Laoederaonians,  did  not  fail  to 
assist  ihe  Athenians  underhand,  and  by  a  thousand 
secret  methods ;  deferring  the  payment  of  the  Lace- 
demonian fleet,  and  retarding  the  arrival  of  the  Ptus- 
nician  ships,  of  which  he  had  u>ng  kept  them  in  hopes. 
He  omitted  no  occasion  of  giving  Akibiadea  new 
marks  of  his  friendship  and  esteem,  Which  rendered 
that  general  equally  considerable  to  bcNh  parties.  The 
Athenians,  who  had  sadly  experienced  the  eflects  of 
having  drawn  his  anger  upon  themi  were  not  now  to 
i«pent  their  passing  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
him.  Alcibiades  also  on  his  side  extremely  sorry  to 
see  the  Athenians  in  so  .moumful  a  situation,  b^an 
to  fear  that  if  the  city  of  Athens  were  to  be  entirely 
rained,  be  mi^ht  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans, 
who  mortally  nated  him. 

SECTION   n.— THE   EBToaiv   or  ▲lcibiades    to 

ATHENS  NBOOTIATED  UPON  CONDITION  OW  BSTAB- 
LISHINO  THE  ABI^TOCEATICAL,  IN  THE  BOOM  OP  THE 
DEMOCBATICAL  GOVERNMENT.  TISSAPHEBNBS  CON* 
CLUDE8  A  NEW  TREATY  WITH  THi  LACEDAMONIANS. 

The  Athenians  were  intent  upon  nothing  so  much 
as  Samos,!  where  they  had  all  their  forces.  From 
thence  with  their  fleet  they  reduced  all  the  cities  that 
had  abandoned  them  under  their  obedience,  kept  the 
rest  in  their  duty,  and  found  themselves  still  in  a  con- 
dition to  make  head  against  their  enemies,  over  whom 
they  had  obtained  several  advantag^es.  But  they  were 
afraid  of  Tiesaphernes,  and  the  150  Phaenician  ships 
which  he  hourly  expected  ;  and  rightly  perceived  that, 
if  80  powerful  a  fleet  should  Join  the  enemy,  there  was 
no  longer  any  safety  for  their  city.  Alcibiades,  who 
was  well  informed  of  all  that  passed  among  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  secretly  to  the  principal  of  them  at  Samos, 
to  sound  their  sentiments,  and  to  let  them  know,  that 
he  was  not  averse  to  returning  to  Athens,  provided 
the  administration  of  the  republic  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  great  and  powerful,  and  not  left  to  the 
populace,  who  had  expelled  him.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  went  from  Samos,  with  design  to  concert 
with  him  the  proper  measures  for  the  success  of  that 
undertaking.  He  promised  to  procure  the  Athenians 
not  only  the  favour  of  Tiesaphernes,  but  of  the  king 
himself,  upon  condition  they  would  abolish  the  demo- 
cracy or  popular  government ;  because  the  king  would 
place  more  confidence  in  the  engagements  of  the  no- 
bility, than  upon  those  of  the  mconataot  and  capri- 
cious multitude. 

The  deputies  lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  proposals, 
and  conceived  great  hopes  <7  exonerating  tnemselves 
from  part  of  the  public  impositions,  because  as  they 
were  the  richest  of  the  people,  the  burden  lay  heaviest 
upon  them,  and  of  making  the  country  triumph  after 
having  possessed  themselves  of  the  government.  At 
their  return,  they  be^n  by^  bringing  over  such  aa were 
most  proper  to  share  in  their  design ;  after  which  they 
caused  a  report  to  be  spread  amongst  the  troops,  that 
the  king  was  inclined  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  to  pay  the  army,  upon  condition  that  Alci- 
biades were  reinstated,  and  tne  popular  government 
abolished.  That  proposal  surprisea  the  soldiers,  and 
was  generally  rejected  at  first;  but  the  charm  of 
gain,  and  the  hope  of  change  to  their  advantage,  soon 
softened  ivhat  was  harsh  and  ofiensive  in  it,  and  even 
made  them  ardently  desire  the  recall  of  Alcibiades. 

*— -     -   —  — ■  ■  -  ■  ■   -  -    -       — —  —  —  ^  II I  11 
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Phry  nicoa,  one  of  thmt  genenk,  rigfaUy  judging  that 
Alcibiades  cared  as  little  for  an  oliganby  as  he  did 
for  the  democracy,  and  that  in  decrying  the  peoples 
conduct,  he  had  no  other  view  than  to  acquire  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  the  nobility  for  his  own  re- 
establishment,  had  the  boldness  to  oppose  the  resolu- 
tions,  which  were  about  to  take  placcme  represented, 
that  the  change  they  meditatea  might  very  probably 
excite  a  civil  war  to  the  rain  of  the  state;  that  it  wu 
very  unlikely  that  the  king  of  Persia  would  nrefer  tlie 
alliance  of  the  Athenians  to  that  of  the  Spartaos, 
which  was  so  much  more  advantsgeous  to  him ;  that 
this  change  would  not  retain  the  allies  in  th«r  duty, 
nor  bring  over  those  who  had  renounced  it,  as  they 
would  persist  in  preferring  their  liberty ;  that  the  go- 
vernment of  a  small  numter  of  rich  and  powerful  per> 
sons  would  not  be  more  fiivoorable  to  either  the  citizeoi 
or  allies  than  that  of  the  people,  because  ambition  wu 
the  g[reat  cause  of  all  misfortunes  in  a  repoblic,  and 
the  rich  were  the  solo  promoters  of  aU  troubles  for  the 
aggrandizing  of  themselves ;  that  a  state  suffered  more 
oppressions  and  violences  under  the  rale  of  the  nobili- 
tv  than  under  that  of  the  people,  whose  authority  kept 
the  former  within  doe  bounds,  and  was  the  aaylBin  of 
such  as  they  desired  to  oppress ;  that  the  allies  were 
too  well  acquainted  with  these  traths  from  their  own 
experience,  to  want  any  lessons  upon  the  subject 

These  remonstrances,  wise  as  they  were,  had  no 
effect.  Pisander  was  sent  to  Athens  with  some  of  the 
same  Ikction,  to  propose  the  retnra  of  Alcibiades,  an 
alUance  with  Tissaphernes,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
democracy.  They  represented  that,  by  ohanging  the 
government,  and  recalling  Alcibiades,  Athena  mi^bt 
obtain  a  powerful  aid  from  the  king  of  Persia,  which 
would  be  a  certain  means  to  triumph  over  Spa^rta 
Upon  this  proposal  great  numbers  exclaimed  ^^k^ 
it,  and  especially  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades.  They 
alleged,  amongst  other  reasons,  the  imprecations  pro* 
nounced  by  the  priests,  and  all  the  other  miniatera  of 
religion,  against  nim,  and  even  against  such  aa  ahoold 
propose  to  recall  him.  But  Pisander,  advancrog  into 
the  midst  of  the  assembly,  demanded,  whether  they 
knew  any  other  means  to  save  the  republic  in  the  de- 
plorable condition  to  Which  it  was  reduced :  and  aa  it 
was  admitted  there  were  none,  he  added  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  state  was  the  question,  and  not  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  which  might  be  provided  for  to 
the  sequel ;  but  at  present  there  was  no  other  method 
for  the  attainment  of  the  king's  friendship  and  that  of 
Tissapheraes.  Though  this  chan^  was  very  ofTeo- 
sive  to  the  people,  they  gave  their  consent  to  it  at 
length,  with  the  hope  of  re-establishing  the  democracy 
hereafter,  as  Pisander  had  promised ;  and  they  decreed 
that  he  should  go  with  ten  more  deputies  to  treat  with 
Alcibiades  and  Tissaphemee,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  Phrynicus  should  be  recalled,  and  another  gene- 
ral appointed  to  command  the  fleet  in  his  stead. 

The  depnties  did  not  find  Tisaapberaes  in  so  good 
a  disposition  as  they  had  been  made  to  hope.   He 
was  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  was  unwilling 
to  render  the  Athenians  too  poweiful.    It  was  his  po* 
licy,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiadea,  to  leave  the  two 
parties  always  at  war,  in  order  to  wefcken  and  con- 
sume them  by  each  other.    He  therefore  made  great 
difiicultiea     He  demanded  at   Brat  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  abandon  all  Ionia  to  bim,  and  afterwards 
insisted  upon  their  adding  the  neishbourinv  islands. 
Those  demands  being  complied   with,  he  &ther  re- 
quired, in  a  third  interview,  permission  to  fit  out  a 
fleet,  and  to  craise  in  the  Grecian  aeaa ;  which  bad 
been  expressly  provided  against  in  the  .celebrated 
treaty   condodea   with   Artaxerxee.    The  depatiei 
thereupon  broke  up  the  conferences  with  indignation, 
and  perceived   that  Alcibiades  had  imposed  upoo 
there. 

Tiesaphernes,  without  loss  of  tune,  concluded  a 
new  treaty  with  the  LacedaamonianB ;  in  whidi,  what 
had  displeased  in  the  two  preceding  treaties  wu  re- 
tienched.    The  article,  whicb  yielded  to  Peroa  the 
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eomitriM  io  gMW*!^  tlat  bed  been  in  tihe  mtitm\  po«- 
Betflioa  of  the  reining  king  Darini^  or  hie  predccee- 
ton,  was  liniitea  to  the  provinoee  of  Afw.    The 
king  ennged  to  defray  all  expenses  of  the  liaoeds- 
monianfleet,  io  the  condition  it  then  was,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  that  of  Persia;  after  which  they  were  to  m^ 
port  it  themaeWes;  nnless  thej  should  choose  that 
the  king  should  pay  it,  to  be  reinbursed  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.    It  was  farther  agreed,  that  they 
•hoald  unite-  their  forces,  and  continue  the  war,  or 
makepeace,  hjr common  consent    Tissaphemes^  to 
keep  ois  promise,   sent,  for  the  fleet  ot  Phocucia. 
This  treaty  was  made  in  the  elerenth  year  of  Darius, 
and  the  twentieth  of  the  Peioponnesian  war. 

SECTION  ni.— TBB  WHOLB  AUTBOaiTY  OF  TBC 
ATHBMIAM  OOTSaMMBNT  HAVINO  BEBM  TB8TB0  IM 
400  PBaSOMB,  THBT  MAKB  ▲  TTBANNICAL  ABU8B  OP 
THBIB  FOWBB,  AND  ABB  DBP09BD.  ALCIB1ADB8  IS 
BBCAU.BD.  AFTBB  TABIOUS  ACCIDENTS,  AND  SBTB- 
RAL  CONSIDBBABLB  VICTOBIBS,  HB  BBTDBNS  IN  TEI- 
DMPU  TO  ATHENS,  AND  IS  APPOINTED  OBNEBALIS- 
SIMO.  HE  CAUSES  THE  OBBAT  MTSTBRIES  TO  BE 
CBLBBBATfiD,  AND  DEPARTS  WITH  THE  FLEET. 

From  tht  tweniy^ftrtt  to  the  tweniJf'J^fth  yearofihe'W&r, 

PiSANDER,!  at  his  return  to  Athens,  found  the 
change  he  bad  proposed  at  his  setting  out  much  for- 
warded, to  whicD  he  soon  after  put  the  last  hand.  To 
give  a  form  of  this  new  ffovernment,  he  caused  ten 
commissioners  with  absomte  power  to  he  appointed, 
who  were  however  at  a  certain  fixed  time  to  give  the 
people  an  account  of  what  they  had  done.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  the  general  assembly  was 
summoned,  wherein  their  first  resolution  was,  that 
every  one  should  he  admitted  to  make  such  proposals 
as  he  thought  fit,  without  being  liable  to  any  accuaa- 
tion  of  infringing  the  law,  or  to  any  penalty  m  conse- 
quence. It  was  afterwards  decreed,  that  a  new 
counsel  should  be  formed,  with  full  power  to  sdminis- 
tet.  the  public  affairs,  and  to  elect  new  magistrates. 
For  this  purpose  five  presidents  were  established, 
who  nominated  100  persons,  including  themselves. 
Each  of  these  chose  and  associated  three  more  at  his 
own  pleasure,  which  made  in  all  400,  in  whom  an 
absolute  power  was  lodged.  But  to  smuse  the  peo> 
pie,  and  to  console  them  with  a  shadow  of  popular 
government,  whilst  they  instituted  a  real  oligarchy. 
It  was  said  that  the  Four  Hundred  should  call  a  coun- 
cil of  5000  citizens,  to  assist  them  when  tbey  should 
judge  it  necessary.  The  council  and  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  held  ss  usual :  nothing  was  done 
however  but  by  the  order  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The 
people  of  Athens  were  deprived  in  this  manner  of 
their  liberty,  which  they  had^  enjoyed  almost  s  hun- 
dred years,  after  having  abolished  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisietratide. 

This  decree  being  passed  without  opposition,  after 
the  sepojation  of  tne  assembly,  the  Four  Hundred 
armed  with  daggers,  and  attended  by  120^oung  men, 
whom  they  made  use  of  when  sny  execution  required 
it,  entered  the  senate,  and  compelled  the  senators  to 
retire,  after  having  paid  them  the  arrears  due  upon 
their  salaries.  They  elected  new  magistrates  out  of 
their  own  body,  observing  the  usual  ceremonies  upon 
such  occasions.  Thev  did  not  think  proper  to  recall 
those  who  were  banished,  lest  they  should  be  obliged 
to  authorize  the  return  of  Aldbiades,  of  whose  uncon- 
trollable spirit  thejT  were  apprehensive,  and  who  would 
Boon  have  made  himself  master  of  the  people.  Abu-^ 
sing  their  power  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  some  thej 
put  to  death,  others  they  banished,  confiscating  their 
estates  with  impunity.  All  who  ventured  to  oppose 
thia  change,  or  even  to  complain  of  it,  were  batcnered 
upon  false  pretexts ;  and  those  would  have  met  with 
a  bad  reception  who  demanded  justice  of  the  murder- 
The  Four  Hundred,  soon  after  their  establish- 
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««Dit,  sent  ten  depitifli  to  Smmw  to  gain  the  eoncvf* 
rence  of  the  srmy. 

All  that  had  passed  at  Athens  was  already  known 
there,*  and  the  news  had  enraged  the  soldiers  to  the 
hi^iest  degree.  They  deposed  immediately  several  of 
their  chiefe,  whom  tbey  suspected,  and  put  others  into 
their  places,  of  whom  Thrasvlus  and  Thrasybulus 
were  tne  principal,  and  in  hignest  credit  Alcibiadee 
was  recalled,  sjod  chosen  generalissimo  by  the  whole 
army.  They  were  desirous  to  sail  directly  for  the 
Pimeos  to  attack  the  tyranta.  But  he  opposed  it, 
repreeenting  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  nrst  have 
an  interview  with  Tissaphernes,  and  that  asthej  had 
chosen  him  general,  they  migfit  rely  upon  him  for  the 
care  of  the  war.  He  set  out  tmmediatel  v  for  Miletus. 
His  principal  design  was  to  show  himself  to  that  ^ 
vernor  witn  all  the  power  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
vested, and  to  let  him  see  that  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  do  him  much  good  or  much  harm.  The  oonse> 
quence  of  which  was,  that  as  he  had  kept  the  Atheni- 
ans in  awe  by  Tisksphernes,  he  now  awed Tissaphemeo 
no  less  by  the  Atoenians ;  and  we  shall  see  in  the 
seooel  that  this  interview  was  not  unnecessary. 

Alcibiades,  upon  his  return  to  Saroos,  iound  the 
army  more  inflamed  then  at  first  The  deputies  of 
the  Four  Hundred  had  arrived  there  during  his  a^ 
sence,  and  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  iustuy  the  sl- 
teration  made  at  Athens  to  the  soldiery.  Their 
discourses,  which  were  often  interrupted  by  tumultu- 
ous cries,  served  only  to  exasperate  them  more,  and 
they  earnestly  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  tyrsnta 
directlv.  Alcibiades  did  not  act  on  this  occasion,  as 
every  body  else  would  have  done  in  consequence  of 
having  been  raised  to  so  high  a  dignity  bv  the  favour 
of  the  people :  for  he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to 
an  absolute  and  implicit  compliance  with  their  inclina- 
tions in  every  thing,  though  from  an  exile  and  fugitive^ 
they  had  made  him  general  of  so  great  a  fleet,  and  so 
numerous  snd  formidable  an  army :  but,  ss  a  states 
man  and  great  politician,  he  believed  it  his  dutv  to 
oppose  the  blind  fury  that  hurried  them  on  into  evident 
danger,  and  to  prevent  them  from  committing  a  fault 
which  must  have  been  attended  with  their  utter  ruin. 
This  wise  steadiness  preserved  the  city  of  Athens. 
For  had  they  sailed  thither  at  first,  the  enemy  would 
have  made  themselves  mssters  of  Ionia,  the  Helles- 
pont, and  all  the  islands,  without  resistance ;  whilst 
the  Athenians,  by  carrying  the  warinto  their  own  city^ 
would  have  exhausted  their  whole  forces  against  one 
another.  He  prevented  the  deputies  from  being  ill- 
treated,  and  dismissed  them ; ^ saying,  that  he didnot 
object  to  ths  6000  citizens  hsving  the  supreme  author- 
ity in  the  republic,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  depose 
the  Four  Hundred,  and  to  re-establish  the  senate. 

During  these  commotions,*  the  Pbcenician  4eet, 
which  the  Lacedemonians  impatiently  expected,  ap- 
proached, and  news  csme  that  it  was  arnved  at  As- 
pendua4  Tissaphernes  went  to  meet  it;  nobody 
being  able  to  divine  the  true  cause  of  that  journey. 
He  had  sent  for  that  fl^t  at  first  to  flatter  the  Lace- 
dsmonians  with  the  hopes  of  so  powerful  an  aid,  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress  by  making  them  wait 
its  arrival.  It  was  believed  that  his  journey  had  the 
same  motive :  to  prevent  their  doine  any  thing  in  bis 
alisence,  and  that  their  soldijsrs  and  mariners  might 
disband  for  want  of  pay.  However  this  might  be,  he 
did  not  bring  the  fleet  with  him,  from  the  view,  no 
doubt,  of  keeping  the  balance  eqnal,  which  was  the 
king  pf  Persia's  interest,  and  of  exhausting  both  psr- 
ties  by  the  lenffth  of  the  war.  For  it  would  have 
been  very  easy  for  him  to  have  put  an  end  to  it  by  the 
assistance  of  this  sdditional  fleet,  as  the  Lacedemo- 
nians alone  were  already  as  strong  st  sea  {is  the  Athe- 
niana  His  frivolous  excuse,  of  its  not  bein^complete, 
which  he  alleged  as  the  reason  for  not  bringing  it  with 
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him,  fluffic^tlf  showi  that  he  h*d  other  nurtiTee  for 
his  coadQct 

The  return  of  the  deputiee  without  eaceesa,^  who 
had  been  sent  to  Samoe,  and  the  answer  of  Alcibi- 
adee,  excited  new  troubles  in  the  city,  and  gave  a 
mortal  wound  to  the  authority  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
The  tumult  increased  exceedingl)r,  when  news  was 
brought  that  the  enemy,  afler  having  beaten  the  fleet 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  Four  Hundred  to  the  aid 
of  EuboBa,  had  made  themseives  masters  of  the  island. 
Athens  was  in  the  highest  terror  and  consternation  on 
this  account  For  neither  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  nor  any 
other  preceding  it,  were  of  such  importance  as  the 
kMS  oftliis  island,  from  whence  this  city  received  con- 
siderable supplies,  and  almost  all  its  provisions.  If  in 
the  confusion  in  which  Athens  was  at  that  time  be- 
tween two  factions,  the  victorious  fleet  had  fallen  upon 
the  port,  as  it  might  have  done,  the  army  of  Samos 
would  have  been  indbpensably  obliged  to  have  flown 
to  the,  defence  of  their  country ;  and^hen  the  republic 
would  have  had  only  the  city  cf  Athens  remainine  of 
all  its  dominions.  For  the  Jaellespont,  Ionia,  anaall 
the  islands,  seeing  themselves  abandoned,  would  have 
been  reduced  to  choose  a  side,  and  go  over  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.    But  the  enemy  were  nOt  capable  of  such 

Sreat  designs ;  and  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
le  Lacedaemonians  had  been  observed  to  have  lost 
their  advantages  by  their  natural  slowness  and  pro- 
crastination. 

Athens  without  delay  deposed  the  Four  Hundred, 
as  the  authors  of  all  the  troubles  and  divisions  under 
which  they  groaned.  Alcibiades  was  recalled  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  earnestly  solicited  to  make 
all  possible  haste  to  the  assistance  of  the  city.    But 

i'ud^ing.  that  if  be  returned  immediately  to  Athens, 
le  snould  owe  bis  recall  to  the  compassion  and  favour 
of  the  people,  he  resolved  to  render  his  return  glorious 
and  inmnphant,  and  to  deserve  it  b^  some  considera- 
ble exploit.  For  this  purpose,  leav- 
A.  M.  3595.  in^  Samos  with  a  small  number  of 
Ant  J.  0.409.  ships,  he  cruised  about  the  islands 
of  Oos  and  Onidos ;  and  having 
learned  that  Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  was  sail- 
ing towards  the  Hellespont  witli  his  whole  fleet,  and 
that  the  Athenians  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  steered 
that  way  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  support  them, 
and  arrived  happily  with  his  eighteen  vessels,  at  the 
time  that  the  fleets  were  engaged  near  Abydos  in  a 
battle,  which  lasted  till  night,  without  any  advantage 
on  either  side.  His  arrival  gave  the  Spartans  new 
courage  at  first,  who  believed  .him  still  their  friend, 
and  dispirited  the  Athenians.  But  Alcibiades,  hang- 
ing out  the  Athenian  flagiin  the  admirals  gaftey,  fell 
upon  the  Lacediemonians  who  were  strongest,  and 
were  vigorously  pursuing  the  Athenians,  put  them  to 
flight,  drove  them  ashore ;  and,  animated  by  his  suc- 
cess, sunk  the  vessels,  and  made  a  ^reat  slaughter  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  sea 
to  save  themselves  by  swimming ;  though  Phamaba- 
zus  spared  no  pains  to  assist  them,  and  bad  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  the  coast,  to  favour  their 
flight,  and  to  save  their  ships.  The  Athenians  afler 
having  taken  thirty  of  their  salleys,  and  retaken  those 
they  had  lost,  erected  a  trophy. 

Alcibiades,  vain  of  his  success,  had 
A.  M.  3596.  the  ambition  to  desire  t(\  appear  be- 
Ant  J.  C.  408.  fore  Tissaphernes,  in  this  triumphant 
equipage,  and  to  make  him  ricn  pre- 
sents, as  well  in  his  own,  as  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens.  He  went  to  him  therefore  with  a 
magnificent  retinue,  worthy  of  the  general  of  the  Athe- 
nians. But  he  did  not  meet  with  the  favourable  recep- 
tion be  expected.  For  Tisssphemes,  who  knew  he 
was  accused  by  the  Lacediemonians,  and  feared  that 
the  kin^  would  punish  him  at  length  for  not  having 
executed  his  orders,  found  Alcibiades  presenting  him- 

^  Thucyd.  L  viil  p.  607-414.  Plot,  in  Alcib.  p.  206— 
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self  very  opportunely,  and  caused  him  to  be  seised 
and  sent  prisoner  to  Sardis ;  to  shelter  himself  by 
that  injustice  from  the  representations  of  the  Lace* 
demomans. 

Thirty  days  after,  Alcibiades,  bavms  found  meani 
to  get  a  horse,  escaped  from  his  guards,  and  fled  to 
Olazomenae,  where,  to  revenge  himself  on  Tissa^ier- 
nes,  he  gave  out  that  he  had  set  him  at  liberty.  From 
Clazomen»,  he  repaired  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Theramenes  with  twenty  ships  from 
Macedonia,  and  by  Thrasybulus  with  twenty  more 
from  Thasoe.  He  sailed  m>m  thence  to  Panam  in 
the  Propontis.  All  those  ships,  to  the  number  of  four- 
score and  six,  being  come  thither,  he  left  that  place  in 
the  night,  and  arrived  the  next  morning  at  Proconne* 
sus,  a  small  isle  near  Cyzicum.  He  heard  there,  that 
Mindarus  was  at  Cyzicum  with  Pharnabazus  and  bii 
land  army*  He  rested  that  whole  day  at  Proconne- 
sus.  On  the  morrow  he  harangued  his  soldiers,  and 
represented  to  them  the  necessity  there  was  for  at- 
tacking the  enemy  by  sea  and  land,  and  for  making 
themselves  masters  of  Cyzicum ;  demonstrating,  at 
the  same  time,  that  without  a  complete  and  absolute 
victory,  they  could  have  neither  provisions  nor  money. 
He>had  taken  great  care  that  the  enemy  should  not 
be  apprized  of  his  approach.  Fortunately  for  bim,  a 
great  storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  followed  by  a  thick 
gloom,  helped  him  to  conceal  his  enterprise  so  auo- 
cessfully,  that  not  only  the  enemy  were  prevented 
from  perceiving  that  he  advanced,  but  the  Athenians 
themselves,  whom  he  had  caused  to  embark  with  pre* 
cipitation,  aid  not  know  that  he  had  weighed  anchor 
and  put  to  sea. 

when  the  gloom  was  dispersed,  the  Lacedemo- 
nian fleet  appeared  exercising  at  some  distance  before 
the  port  Alcibiades,  who  was  apprehensive  that  the 
enemy,  upon  the  sight  of  so  great  a  number  of  ships, 
would  make  for  the  harbour,  ordered  the  captains  to 
keep  back  a  little,  and  to  follow  him  at  a  good  dis- 
tance ;  and  taking  only  forty  vessels,  he  advanced 
towards  the  enemy,  to  ofler  them  battle.  Tbeeneniji 
deceived  by  this  stratagem,  and  deepising  his  small 
number,  advanced  agamst  him,  and  began  the  fighL 
But  when  they  saw  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
come  up,  they  immediately  lost  courage,  and  fled. 
Alcibiades,  with  twenty  of  his  best  ships,  pursued 
them  to  the  shore,  landed,  and  killed  a  great  number 
of  them  in  the  flight.  Mindarus  and  Pharaabazos  op- 
posed his  eflbrts  in  vain ;  the  first,  who  fought  with 
astonishing  valour,  he  killed,  and  put  the  other  to 
fli^L 

The  Athenians  by  thts  victory,  which  made  them 
masters  of  the  slain,  the  arms,  spoils,  and  whole  fleet 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  the  takinv  of  Cyzicum,  not  onlv 
possessed  themselves  of  the  Hellespont,  bot  drt)ve 
the  Spartans  entirely  out  of  that  sea.  Letters  were 
intercepted,  in  which  the  latter,  with  a  conciseness 
truly  laconic,  informed  the  Ephori  of  the  blow  they 
had  received,  in  terms  to  this  effect :  "The  flower  of 
your  army  is  cut  ofl*;  Mindarus  is  dead ;  the  rest  of 
the  troops  sre  dying  with  hunger ;  and  we  neither  1 
know  what  to  do,  nor  what  will  become  of  ua** 

The  news  of  this  victory  occasioned  no  less  ysj  st 
Athens  than  consternation  at  Sparta.    They  despatch- 
ed ambassadors  immediately  to  demand  ,s  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  a  war  equally  destructive  to  both 
people,  and  that  a  peace  should  be  concluded  upon 
reasonable  conditions,  for  the  re-establisroent  of  their 
ancient  concord  and  amity,  of  wh^ch  they  had  for 
>many  years  experienced  the   salutary  effects.    The 
wisest  and  most  iudicious  of  the  citizens  of  Athens 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to 
take  the  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  conjuncture  J 
for  the  concluding  of  a  treaty,  which  might  put  an  end  ^ 
to  all  jealousies,  appease  all  animoeities,  and  remove  *^ 
all  distrusts.    But  those  who  found  their  advantage  is 
the  troubles  of  the  state,  prevented  so  happy  a  dispo-   | 
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the  oittor  in  graatett  npute  at  Uwt  time,  Animated  the 

Mopie  from  the  tribankl,  by  a  violent  and  eeditiouB 

difooane,  ineinoatinei  that  their  interests  were  b^ 

tnyed  by  some  who  KM  op  a  secret  inteUigjanee  with 

the  Lacedsmonians,  which  aimed  at  depriving  them 

of  iH  the  advantages  of  the  important  victory  they  had 

lately  gained,  and  at  making  them  lose  for  ever  the 

opportunity  of  being  fully  avenged  for  all  the  wrongs 

and  misfortunes  Sparta  bad  caused  them  to  suffer. 

Thie  Cleophon  was  a  worthless  fellow,  a  musical  in- 

itnunent  maker.    It  was  reported  also  that  he  hsd 

been  a  slave,  and  had  got  himself  fmudulently  enrolled 

in  the  register  of  the  citixens.    He  carried  his  aada* 

city  and  fury  so  far,  as  to  threaten  to  plunce  his  dag* 

ser  into  the  throat  of  any  one  who  should  tak  of  peaces 

The  Athenians,  puflfed  up  with  their  present  proepe* 

rity,  forgettins  their  past  misCbrtunes,  and  promising 

themselves  aU  thinss  from  the  valour  and  good  fortune 

of  Alcibiades,  hausntily  rejected  all  proposalsof  ao- 

comniodatioD,  without  reflecting,  that  there  is  nothing 

so  fluctuating  and  precarious  as  the  success  of  war. 

The  ambassadors  retired  without  bein§  able  to  eflect 

aoy  thing.    Such  infatuation  and  irrational  pride  are 

generally  tho  forerunners  of  some  great  nusfortune. 

^  Alcibiades  knew  well  how  to  taCe  advantage  of  the 
victory  he  had  imined,  and  presently  after  besieged 
Chalcedon,  which  had  revolted  from  tho  Athenians 
and  received  a  Lacedemonian  sarrison.  During  this 
siege,  he  took  another  town,  called  Selymbria.  Phar- 
nabazos,  terrified  by  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians  to  this  efieei ;  **  That 
f'hamabezas  should  pay  them  a  certain  sura  of  money ; 
Chat  the  Chalcedonians  should  return  to  their  obedi- 
ence and  dependence  upon  the  Athenians^  and  pay 
them  tribute ;  and  that  the  Athenians  should  commit 
no  hoatilities  in  the  province  of  Pfaamabasus,  who 
engaged  for  the  safe  conduct  of  their  ambassadors  to 
the  great  king."  Byzantium  and  several  other  cities 
submitted  to  the  Athenians. 

Alctbisdes,  who  desired  with  the 

A.M. 3597.    utmost  passion  to  see   bis  country 

Ant.  J.  C.  407.    again,  or  rather  to  be  seen  by  his 

country,  after  so  niany  victories^ over 
their  enemies,  set  out  for  Athens.  The  sides  of  his 
ships  were  covered  with  bucklers  and-  all  sorts  of 
spoils,  in  fdktn  of  trophies ;  and  causing  a  great  nnn»- 
oer  of  vessels  to  be  towed  after  him  by  way  of  trtamph, 
he  displayed  also  tho  ensigns  and  ornaments  of  those 
he  had  burnt,  which  were  more  in  number  than  the 
others ;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  200  ships.  It 
is  said,  that  reflecting  on  wb^  bad  been  done  against 
him,  upon  approaching  the  port,  he  was  struck  with 
some  terror,  and  was  afraid  to  quit  his  vessel,  till  he 
saw  from  the  deck  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and 
relations,  who  were  come  to  the  shore  to  receive  him, 
and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  land. 

The  people  came  out  ofthe  city  in  crowds  to  meet 
him,  and  at  his  appearance  set  up  incredible  shouts  of 
joy.  In  the  midst  of  an  infinite  number  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  all  eyes  were  fixed  solely  on  him,  whom  they 
eonsidered  as  Victory  itself,  descended  from  the  skies : 
all  thronj(ing  around  him,  caressed,  blessed,  and 
crowned  him  in  emulation  of  each  other.  Those,  who 
could  not  approach  him,  were  never  tired  with  con* 
templatins  bun  at  a  distance,  whilst  the  old  men  show* 
sd  him  touietr  ehiklren.  They  repeated  with  the  highest 
praises  all  the  great  actions  he  nad  done  for  his  coun* 
try  ;  oor  could  they  refuse  their  admiration  even  to 
those  which  he  had  done  against  it  during  his  banish- 
ment, of  which  they  imputed  the  fawt  to  them- 
selves alone.  This  fNiblic  joy  was  mingled  with  tears 
and  regret,  from  the  remetnbfance  of  past  misfortunes^ 
which  they  could  not  avoid  comparing  with  their  pnv* 
sent  felicity.  **  We  could  not  have  failed,**  said  tiiev, 
"of  the  conquest  of  Sicily;  our  other  hopes  could 

never  have  proved  abortive,  if  we  had  tntmsted  aU  our 
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•flbin  and  forces  ta  the  disposal  of  Akiibiades  alone. 
In  what  a  condition  was  Athens  when  he  took  upon 
htm  oor  protection  and  defence  I  We  had  not  only 
almost  entirely  lost  our  power  at  sea,  but  were  scarce 
possessed  of  the  suburbs  of  our  dty,  and,  to  add  to 
our  misfortunes^  were  torn  to  pieees  by  a  herrid  civil 
war.  He  notwithstanding  has  raised  the  republic 
from  its  ruins ;  and  not  content  with  bavins  reinstated 
it  m  the  possession  ef  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  has 
rendered  it  universally  victorkiua  bv  land ;  as  if  the 
fate  of  Athens  had  been  in  bis  hands  alone,  either  to 
min  or  restore  it,  and  victory  was  annexed  to  his  per- 
son, and  obeyed  his  orders." 

This  favoumble  reception  of  Alcibiades  did  not  pre* 
vent  his  demanding  an  assembly  of  the  people,  m  o> 
der  to  bis  justification  before  them;  well  knowing 
bow  necessary  it  was  for  his  safety  to  be  absolved 
in  dne  form.  He  appeared  therefore ;  and  after  hav« 
ing  deplorqd  his  misiortnnes,  whkh  he  impated  very 
little  to  the  people,  and  entirely  ascribed  to  nis  ill  for* 
tone,  and  some  demon  envieus  of  his  prosperity,  he 
renresented  to  them  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and 
ezlMMted  them  not  to  conceive  other  than  great  hopes. 
The  Athenians,  transported  with  hearing  him  speak, 
decreed  him  crowns  of  gold,  appointed  him  general 
by  sea  and  land  with  unlcntted  towct,  restored  him 
all  his  fortunes,  and  ordered  the  Euirolpidsi  and  Ce* 
rycest  to  absolve  him  from  the  curses  they  had  pro* 
noonced  agamst  him  by  the  order  of  the  people; 
doing  their  utmost  to  make  him  amends  for  the  injury' 
and  rtiame  of  his  banishment  by  the  glory  ef  hie  recall, 
and  to  eflaee  the  remembrance  of  the  imprecations 
themselves  had  decreed,  by  the  vows  and  prayers 
which  they  made  in  his  favour.  Whilst  all  theEu- 
molpidv  and  Cerycea  were  employed  in  revoking 
these  imprecations,  Theodoras,  the  principal  of  them, 
had  the  coorage  to  say :  Jt$fir  me,  /  Anee  uU  atrttd 
kiait  \f  hehn  dotu  no  evU  to  his  eouniry ;  insinuating 
by  that  bold  expression,  that  the  maledictioas,  being 
conditional,  could  not  fall  upon  the  bead  ofthe  inno- 
cent, nor  be  averted  from  the  gnilty. 

In  the  midst  of  this  ^lory  and  shining  prosperity 
of  Alcibiades,  the  majonty  of  the  people  could  noC 
help  being  concerned,  when  they  considered  the  time 
of  his  return.  Por  it  happened  precisely  upon  the  day 
when  the  Athenians  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  adored  under  the  name  of  Aoraoli&  The 
priests  took  oflT  all  the  ornaments  from  the  Oeddess's 
statue  to  wash  it— from  wlience  that  feast  was  called 
QHynf^M — ^and  afterwards  covered  it ;  and  thaftday 
was  accounted  one  of  the  nrast  emineus  ano  un- 
fortunate. It  was  the  S5th  ef  the  month  Thargelion, 
which  answers  to  the  Sd  ef  July.  This  Gircnrastance 
displeased  that  superstitious  people,  because  it  seesaed 
to  imply  that  the  goddess,  patroness  snd  protectress 
of  Athens,  did  not  receive  Alcibiades  agreeably  and 
with  a  benign  aspect,  since  she  covered  and  concealed 
herself,  as  n  she  would  keep  him  off  and  remove  him 
from  her. 

All  things  having  however  SQceee ded  according  to 
his  wbh,*  and  the  100  ships  he  was  to  command  be- 
ing ready,  he  deferred  his  departure  out  of  a  laudable 
ambition  to  celebrate  the  great  masteries ;  for  from  the 
time  the  Lacediemonians  had  fortified  Decilia,  and 
taken  possession  of  all  the  ways  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis,  the  feast  had  not  been  solemnized  in  all  its 
pomp,  and  the  procession  had  been  sbligtd  to  go  by 


Alcibiades  believed  it  would  be  a  most  ^lonoos  ac- 
tion, and  draw  down  upon  him  the  blessmss  of  the 
gpdn  and  the  praises  of  men,  ff  he  restored  all  its  lustre 
and  solemnity  to  this  feast,  in  making  the  pmceseion 

*  The  EamobidBB  and  Ceryces  were  two  fanilies  ai 
Athens  who  had  different  fiuictioiis  in  the  anyteriee  ef 
Ceres.  They  took  their  names  from  Eunolpus  sad  Ceryi^ 
the  first  who  bad  nmcmtid  those  olliees.  Porbape  the  em- 
ployment of  the  hrtter  had  sonw  relalk»  to  that  ef  herald 
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£i  by  Iftn^  etoorted  by  hii  troopt  to  defend  it  »KiiiMt 
e  attuke  ti  iftM  enemy.  For  either  Aff»  woaM  enfler 
it  to  pe9ft  quietly,  not#ithitandiii£tbenamenMii  tioofM 
be  had  at  Depetia,  which  would  considerably  leaaen 
the  reputation  of  that  king,  and  sully  bis  glory ;  er,  if 
be  should  choose  to  attack  it,  and  oppose  the  march, 
be  should  then  have  Ifae  satisiRiction  to  fight  a  sacred 
battle-^  battle  grateful  to  the  gods,  for  the  srsatest 
and  most  venerable  of  all  their  mysteries,  in  the  sight 
ef  his  country  and  oitizene,  who  would  be  witnesses 
of  his  valonr  and  regard  for  reli^on.  It  is  very  likely, 
that  by  this  public  and  ostentatious  act  of  piety,  which 
struck  the  people*8  view  in  so  sensible  a  manner,  and 
was  so  extremely  to  their  taste,  Alcibiades's  princi- 
pal desi^  wasUo  e6face  entirely  from  their  minds 
the  suspicions  of  impiety,  to  which  the  mutilation  of 
the  statues,  and  profanation  of  the  mysteiies,  had 
given  birth, 

Havins  taken  that  resolution,  he  gave  nolaoe  to  the 
EumolpidaB  and  Carvees  to  hold  themselves  m  readi- 
ness, posted  sentinels  upon  the  bills,  sent  out  scoute 
at  the  break  of  day,  and  taking  with  him  the  priests, 
the  initiated,  and  the  probationerB,  with  those  who 
initiated  diem,  he  covered  them  with  his  army,  and 
conducted  the  whole  pomp  with  wonderful  order  and 
profound  silence.  Piever  was  show,  says  Plutarch, 
more  august,  nor  more  worthy  the  majesty  of  the  gods, 
than  this  warlike  procession,  and  relioious  expedition ; 
in  which  even  those  who  envied  the  glory  of  Alcibiades 
were  obliged  to  own,  that  he  was  no  less  happy  in 
discharging  the  functions  of  a  high  priest  than  those 
of  a  generaU  No  enemy  dared  to  appear,  or  disturb 
that  pompous  mareh,  and  Alcibiades  reoonducted  the 
sacred  troop  to  Athens  with  entire  safety.  This  suc- 
cess gave  him  new  courage,  and  raised  the  valour  and 
boldness  of  his  army  to  such  a  desree;  that  they  looked 
upon  themselves  as  invincible,  whilst  he  commanded 
them. 

He  acquired  the  afiection  of  the  poor,  and  the  lower 
sort  of  people  so  much,  that'  they  most  aidently  de- 
sired to  have  him  for  their  king.  Many  of  them 
openly  declared  themselves  to  that  efllect ;  and  there 
were  some  who  addressed  themselres  to  him,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  set  himself  above  envy,  and  not  to  trou- 
ble himself  about  laws,  decrees,  or  suffrages ;  to  put 
down  those  wondy  impertinent  orators  that  disturbed 
the  state  with  their  yam  harangues,  to  make  himself 
absolute  master  of  aflkirs,  and  to  govern  with  entire 
authority,  without  fearing  accusers.  For  him,  what 
his  l^oughts  of  the  tyranny  and  his  designs  were, 
are  unknown ;  but  the  most  powerful  citizens,  appro* 
hendinv  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  of  which  thev  al- 
ready saw  the  sparks,  pressed  him  to  depart  without 
delay ;  granting  whatever  he  demanded,  and  giving 
him  for  colleagues,  the  generals  most  agreeable  to 
bim.  He  set  sail  aoconiingly  with  100  ships,  and 
streered  for  the  island  of  Aodros,  that  had  revolted. 
His  high  reputation,  and  the  ^ood  fortune  that  had  at- 
tended him  in  all  his  enterprises,  made  nothing  but 
what  was  great  and  extraordinary  to  be  expectea  from 
him. 

SECTION  IV.— THS  LACBDJBMONIAMS  APPOINT  LT- 
SANOXn  AbBiniAL.  HS  ACQUIRES  ORBAT  INFLUBNCB 
WITH  tHB  TOUNOXIt  CTRU8,  WHO  COMMANDED  IN 
ASIA.  HB  BEATS  THB  ATHBNIAN  FLEET  NEAEBPHB- 
8US  IN  THE  ABSENCE  OP  AIXIBUDBS,  WHO  IS  DE- 
PRIVED OP  THE  COMMAND.  TEN  GENERALS  ARE 
CHOSEN  IN  HIS  STBAD.  0ALUCRAT1DA8  SUCCEEDS 
LTSANDER. 

Tweniy'tixih  year  of  the  War, 

THBliaoedskmonians,!  justly  alarmed  at  the  return 
and  success  of  Alcibiades,  sufficiently  perceived  that 
such  an  enemy  required  to  be  opposed  by  an  able  ce- 
neral,  capable  of  making  head  against  him.  For  this 
reason  they  made  choice  of  Lyfander,  and  gave  him 

*  Xenoph.  HeU«n.  1.  t  p.  440— 44t.  Plut.  in  Lvsand. 
^4S4^43S.    Diod.  L  xinL  p.  IM— 197. 


thecommnidoftlHillaet.  Wbettenni^dlnlSpta* 
BUS,  he  found  the  city  veiy  well  diapoeed  towards  him* 
self,  and  weM  afieoied  U>  Sparta;  butothenrine  in  a 
very  unhappy  aitnatioiu  For  it  was  in  danger  of  be* 
coming  barbarone,  by  asevming  the  maasers  and  cue* 
toms  ^thePersiaas,  who  had  great  intereoume  with 
it,  as  well  as  from  the  aeighbearhood  ef  Lydta,  as 
because  the  kiog^s  generals  conmioaly  took  op  thdr 
winter  quarters  there.  An  idle  and  voluptuoua  life, 
filled  up  with  luxury  and  empty  show,  could  not  fiiil 
of  disgusting  infimtely  a  man  like  Lyeander,  who 
had  been  brad  fiiom  his  birth  in  the  simplicity,  po- 
verty, and  severe  disciplme  of  Sparta.  Havnig  brou^C 
bis  army  to  Epbesus,  he  gave  orders  for  asscmbbng 
ships  of  burden  there  from  aH  partSi  erecting  an  arse- 
nal for  building  of  ealleys,  made  the  porta  five  for 
merdiants,  gave  up  the  squares  and  public  places  to 
artificers,  put  all  tne  arts  in  motion,  and  Imm  them  ia 
honour ;  and  by  these  means  filled  the  city  with  ricftiesy 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence to  which  it  afterwards  attained.  So  mat  a 
change  can  the  application  and  ability  of  a  ain^  pet^ 
son  occasion  in  a  state  1 

Whilst  he  was  making  these  dispositions,  ha  ra- 
ceived  advice^  that  Cyrus,  the  kingfs  younaast  aon, 
was  arrived  at  Sardis.  That  prince  could  not  be 
above  sixteen  years  oM  at  that  time,  being  bom  after 
his  father^s  accession  to  the  throne,  who  was  now  in  the 
seventeenth  ^ear  of  his  reign.  Parysatis,  his  mother, 
loved  him  to  idolatry,  and  she  had  the  entire  ascend- 
ant over  her  husbaiio.  It  was  she  that  occasioned  ins 
having  the  command  in  chief  of  all  the  provincea  of 
Asia  Minor  given  him'— «  command  that  subjected 
all  the  provincial  governors  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  empire  to  his  authority.  The  view  of 
Parysatis  was,  without  doubt,  to  put  this  vounff  prince 
into  a  condition  to  dispute  the  throne  witn  his  brother 
after  the  king's  death,  as  we  shall  see  he  actually  did. 
One  of  the  prindpal  instnictiona  given  him  by  bia 
father,  upon  sending  him  to  bis  government,  wan  to 
give  eflectual  aid  to  the  Laceaemonians  against 
Athens — an  order  very  contrary  to  the  measurea  ob- 
served till  then  by  Tissaphemea,  and  the  other  goveiw 
nors  of  those  provinces.^  It  had  always  been  their 
maxim,  sometimes  to  assist  one  party,  semetinea  tha 
other,  in  order  to  hold  their  nower  in  such  a  balance 
tiiat  the  one  misht  never  be  able  to  crush  the  atfaer  en* 
tirely:  from  whence  it  followeiL  that  both  partiea 
were  kept  weak  by  the  war,  and  neither  were  in  a 
condition  to  form  any  enterprises  against  the  Penian 
empire 

Upon  Lysandei*s  being  apprized,  therefore,  of  tbe 
arrival  of  Cjrrus  at  Sardis,  he  set  out  from  Epbesus  to 
make  him  a  visit,  and  to  complain  of  the  delays  and 
brsach  of  fkith  of  Tissaphemes,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  orders  he  had  received  to  support  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  to  drive  the  Athenians  from  tbe  aea,  heHl 
alwajTS  covertly  favoured  the  latter,  oat  of  legud  for 
Alcibiades,  to  whom  he  was  entirely  devoted,  and  had 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  km  of  the  fleet,  by  Dot 
supplying  it  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  provisiena. 
This  discourse  pleased  Cyrus,  who  looked  upon  Tia- 
saphemes  as  a  very  bad  man,  and  his  particnlar  ene- 
my.   And  he  answered,  that  the  king  had  given  Isim 
orders  to  support  the  LacedoemoniaDs  powei%iUy,  and 
that  he  had  rec^ved  500  talents  for  that  puipooca 
Lysander,  contrary  to  the  ceramon  character  of  tbe 
Spartans,  was  submissive  and  condescending,  full  of 
complaisance  to  the  great,  always  ready  to  pay  hm 
court  to  them,  and  supporting,  for  tbe  good  of  the 
service,  all  the  weight  of  their  naughtiness  and  vamty 
with  incredible  patience;  in  which  behaviour  some 
people  make  the  chief  addrees  and  principal  meiit  of 
a  courtier  to  consist 

He  did  not  forget  himsdf  on  this  oocasiooy  ejid 
setting  at  work  ail  that  the  industry  and  art  of  a  oosn* 
plete  courtier  ceuld  suggest  of  flattery  and  insinoataon, 

*  Five  bundled  thousand  cretni% about  lli,50(X.  sterfin^ 
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be  peribedy  piMd  dM  jwttg  pi«Mfl%  frvoQP  and  §Md 
opidioQ.    After  haviiw  pvatMd  bit  geoerotily,  magni- 
ficence, and  aeal  for  U  Laeecbtmoniaoa,  ha  deaured 
htm  to  give  eaah  aoldier  and  mariner  a  draohmai  per 
day ;  in  order  to  jcorrapt  tboaa  of  the  enemy  by  tnat 
means,  and  thereby  terminate  the  war  the  sooner. 
Cyms  very  ranch  approved  the  project ;  Imt  said,  he 
could  make  no  ehange  in  the  km^s  order,  and  that 
tiie  treaty  with  them  ezpreesbr  settled  only  half  a 
talent*  to  be  paid  monthly  lor  each  galley.    The 
prince,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  banquet  which  he 
gave  him  before  bis  departure,  drinking  to  his  health, 
and  pressing  him  to  atk  something  of  him,  Lysander 
desired  that  an  obolns*  a  day  mi^t  be  added  to  the 
8eainen*B  pay.    This  was  granted,  and  he  gave  them 
four  oboli,  instead  of  three,  which  they  reoei^  before, 
and  paid  them  all  the  arrears  due  to  them,  with  a 
montn's  advance;  giving  Lysander  10,000  daricks* 
for  that  parpose;  that  is   100,000  livies,  or  about 
SSiOOL  sterling. 

This  largess  filled  the  whole  fleet  with  ardour  and 
alacrity,  and  almost  unmanned  the  enemy's  tfalle;jrt ; 
the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners  deserting  to  that  side 
where  the  pay  was  best  The  Athenians,  in  despair 
upon  receiving  this  news,  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
Cyrus  by  the  interposition  of  Tissapbernes ;  but  he 
would  not  hearken  to  them,  notwithstanding  that  sa- 
trap repreeented,  that  it  was  not  for  the  king's  interest 
to  aggrandize  the  Lacedamonians,  but  to  glance  the 
power  of  one  side  with  that  of  the  other,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  war,  and  to  ruin  both  by  their  own 
divisions. 

Though  Lysander  had  considerably  weakened  the 
enemyiby  augmenting  the  mariners'  pay,  and  thereby 
▼ery  much  hurt  their  naval  power,  he  dared  not  how- 
ever hazard  a  battle  with  them,  particularly  dreading 
Aldbiadea,  who  waa  a  man  of  execution,  had  the 
ereatcik'  number  of  ships,  and  had  never  been  over- 
thrown in  any  battle^  either  by  sea  or  land.  But  after 
Alcibiades  had  left  Samoa  to  go  into  Phocaea  and 
Ionia,  to  raise  money  of  wh^ch  he  was  in  want,  for  the 
payment  of  his  troops,  and  had  given  the  command 
of  his  fleet  to  Antiochus,  with  express  order  not  to 
fight  or  attack  the  enemv  in  his  absence;  the  new 
oommander,  to  make  a  show  of  his  coumge,  and  to 
brave  Lysander,  entered  the  port  of  Epbesua  with  two 
galleys,  and  after  having  made  a  great  noise,  retired 
with  loud  laughter,  and  an  aii  of  contempt  and  ineult. 
Lysander,  encased  at  that  affront,  immediately  de- 
tached some  galleys,  and  went  himself  in  pursuit  of 
him.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  to  support 
Antiochus,  he  ordered  other  galleys  of  hia  side  to  come, 
tiU  the  whole  fleet  arrived  by  little  and  little,  and  the 
engagement  became  generalon  both  sides.  Lysander 
gained  the  victory,  and  having  taken  fifteen  of  the 
Athenian  galleys,  he  erected  a  trophy.  Alcibiades, 
on  hia  return  to  Samoa,  sailed  even  into  the  port  to 
offer  him  battle:  but  Lvsander  was  contented  with 
hie  victory,  and  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  it ;  so 
that  he  retired  without  doing  any  thing. 

Thraaybwus  at  the  same  time,  the 

A.M.  3598.  most  dan^rous  enemy  he  had  in  his 
Ant  J.  C.  406.    army,  left  the  camp,  and  went  to 

Athens  to  accuse  him.  To  inflame 
hie  enemies  in  the  city  the  more,  he  told  the  people  in 
a  full  assembly,  that  Alcibiades  bad  entirely  ruined 
their  a&irs,  and  the  navy,  by  the  license  he  had 
introduced;  that  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
moat    notorious  debauchees  and  drunkards,*   who, 

*  Ten-peace. 

*  One  thousand  five  hundred  livre«,  about  112/.  sterling. 

*  The  draduna  was  six  oboli,  or  te»4>ence  French ;  each 
obohis  being  something  above  three  haff^nce ;  so  that  the 
finir  obdi  was  aix-pence  half-penny  a  day,  instead  of  five- 
pence,  or  three  oboli. 

^  A  darick  is  about  a  pistole. 

*  Antioohos  is  pointed  at  in  this  place,  a  mean,  debauched 
man,  who  had  acquired  the  farour  of  AlaUades  by  '^♦rMpg 
« ifuail  far  hiai^  which  he  badiipil^. 


fiwm  hvmg  baeo  fominii  aoaman,  weva  now  the 
only  peraona  m  credit  about  him;  that  he  abaiv 
doned  his  whole  authority  to  them,  to  be  at  leisure  to 
enrich  himself  in  the  provinces,  and  to  plunge  himself 
there  into  intemperance  and  all  other  infamous  ex- 
cesses, to  the  disgrace  of  Athens,  whilst  his  fleet  was 
left  neglected  in  the  face  of  that  of  the  enemy. 

AncSher  article  of  accusation  against  him  was  taken 
from  the  forts  he  had  built  neai  the  city  of  Byzantiumi 
for  an  asylum  and  retreat  for  himself;  as  neither  being 
able  nor  willing  to  return  any  more  to  his  country. 
The  Athenians,  a  capricious,  inconstant  people,  gave 
credit  to  all  these  imputations.  The  loss  of  the  last 
battle^  and  his  little  success  since  his  departure  from 
Athena,  instead  of  the  great  and  wonderful  actions 
expected  from  him,  entirely  sunk  him  in  their  opinions ; 
and  hia  own  glory  and  reputation  may  be  said  to  have 
occasioned  his  ruin.  For  he  was  suspected  of  not 
having  been  desirous  to  do  what  was  not  done,  which 
they  could  not  beUeve  out  of,  his  power,  because  they 
were  fullv  persuaded,  that  nothing  he  desired  to  do  was 
impoaaible  to  him.  Thev  made  it  a  crime  in  Alci- 
biades, that  the  rapidity  of  his  con<)uests  did  not  coiw 
respond  with  that  of  tlieir  imaginations ;  not  consider- 
ing, that  he  made  war  without  money  upon  a  people 
woo  had  the  great  king  for  their  treasurer,  and  that 
he  was  often  obliged  to  quit  his  camp,  to  go  iii  quest 
of  what  waa  necessary  for  the  payment  and  subsistence 
of  his  troops.  However^  Alcibiades  was  deposed,  and 
ten  generals  nominated  m  his  stead  ;  of  which  when 
he  received  advice,  he  retired  in  his  galley  to  some 
castles  which  he  had  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

About  this  time  died  PUstonax,*  one  of  the  kings  of 
Lacedtemonia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pausanias,  who 
reigned  fourteen  years.  The  latter  made  a  fine  an- 
awer  to  one  who  asked,  wh;^  it  was  not  permitted  to 
make  any  change  in  the  ancient  customs  of  Sparta : 
Because,  aurs  be,  at  SparU  the  Iocs  command  men,  and 
not  men  mflaws,'' 

Lysander,8  who  intended  to  establish  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nobilit}  in  all  the  cities  in  the  dependence 
of  Sparta,  that  the  governors  of  his  choosing  misht  be 
always  at  hia  dispoaal,  from  his  having  lenaerecfthem 
independent  of  tne  people,  caused  sucn  persons  as  he 
knew  to  be  the  boldest,  and  most  enterprising  and 
ambitbua  among  the  principi^l  men  of  tne  cittes,  to 
come  to  EphoauB.  These  he  placed  at  the  bead  of 
afiaira,  promoted  to  the  greatest  honours,  and  raised 
to  the  nrat  employments  of  the  army,  thereby  rendep* 
in^  himself,  aaya  Plutarch,  the  accomplice  of  all  the 
cnmea  and  oppressions  they  committed  to  advance 
and  enrich  themselves.  For  this  reason  they  were 
always  extremely  attached  to  him,  and  regretted  him 
infinitely,  when  Callioilttidas  came  to  succeed  hin^ 
and  took  apon  him  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  waa 
not  inferior  to  Lysander  either  in  valour  or  military 
knowledge,  and  was  infinitely  above  him  in  point  of 
moral  virtue  Alike  aevere  to  himself  and  others,  in- 
accessible to  flattery  and  sloth,  the  declared  enemy  of 
luxury;  he  retained  the  modesty,  temperance,  and 
austerity  of  the  ancient  Spartans ;  virtues  that  began 
to  distinguii^  him  particularly,  as  they  were  not  too 
common  in  his  tima  His  probity  and  jnstice  were 
proof  affainst  all  thin^;  his  simplicity 'and  integrity 
abhorred  all  falsehood  and  fraud,  to  which  were  joined 
a  truly  Spartan  nobleness  and  grandeur  of  souL  The 
great  ana  powerful  could  not  refrain  from  admiring 
his  virtue;  but  they  were  better  pleased  with  the  affa- 
bility and  condescension  of  his  predecessor,  who  was 
blind  to  the  injustice  and  violence  of  their  actions. 

It  was  not  without  mortification  and  jealousy,  that 
Lysander  saw  him  arrive  at  Ephesus  to  take  upon 
him  the  command,  and  out  of  a  criminal  baaeness  and 
treachery,  not  uncommon  with  those,  who  hearken 

•  Diod.  p.  196. 

^  ^On  rsdr  vdfimt  rdir  Momif  oh  rtAt  iwipat  r0y  vifutv 
Koplavt  tl  vat  i^.    Pluc  in  Aponhth.  p.  SSft 

^  XeoQfh.  HeUeoL  l..i.  p.  4^-444.  PluU  in  Lysand. 
p.  4S6, 43ir  Diod.  p.  197, 1918. 
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iBonttt  tiMir  ptiwto  anMSoa  Umb  the  goodoftlM 
frabtic,  he  did  aim  ail  the  ill  offieee  in  faw  power.  Of 
Che  10,000  daricks,  which  Oynie  had  giren  him  <br 
the  augmentation  of  the  maiiaeife  pay,  he  retumed 
the  remainder  to  that  prince;  telling  Callicratidaa, 
that  he  might  apply  to  the  king  for  the  money,  and 
that  it  depended  on  him  to  find  means  for  the  aubaist- 
enee  of  the  army.  This  conduct  gave  him  ^^at 
trouble,  and  diatressed  him  exeeedin^y.  For  he  had 
broD^t  no  money  with  him  from  Sparta,  and  oould 
not  resolve  to  extort  any  from  the  cities,  as  he  found 
them  sufficiently  rifled  already. 

In  this  urgent  necessity ,t  a  person  having  oflfered 
Um  fifty  taknts  <tbat  is  to  say,  50,000  crowns)  lo 
obtain  a  favour  ivliich  be  could  not  grant  with  justice, 
he  refused  them.  Upon  which  Cleander,  one  of  his 
oflicers,  said,  /would  sec€p(  f Aem,  were  /  tn your  ptace. 
t&nd  $0  would  /,  replied  the  general,  were  J  &  jfoicrt. 

He  had  no  other  resource  therefore  than  to  ge^  as 
Lysander  had  done,  to  ask  money  at  the  gates  of  the 
kmg's  generals  and  lieutenants,  for  which  he  was  the 
least  proper  of  all  mankind.  Nurtured  and  educated 
in  the  love  of  liberty,  full  of  great  and  noble  senti- 
ments, and  infinitely  remote  from  all  flatteiy  and 
baseness,  he  was  convinced  at  heart,  that  it  was  a 
)ess  evil  and  dishonour  for  Qreeks  to  be  overcome  by 
Greeks,  than  infamously  to  make  their  couK,  and  beg 
at  the  gates  of  barbarians,  whose  only  merit  consisted 
in  their  gold  and  silver.  The  whole  nation  were 
indeed  disgraced  by  so  mean  a  prostitution. 

Cicero,  m  his  Offices,  draws  two  verjr  different 
characters  of  persons  employed  in  the  admmistration 
of  government,  and  makes  the  application  of  them  to 
the  two  generals  of  whom  we  smak.  The  one,  says 
he,*  zeal^os  lovers  of  truth,  and  declared  enemies  of 
ail  fraud,  pique  themselves  upon  their  simplicity  and 
candour,  and  do  not  believe,  that  it  «an  ever  be  oon- 
eiatent  with  bononr  to  4ay  snares  or  use  aitiiccL  The 
others,  prepared  to  do  or  suffer  every  thin,  and  not 
ashamea  or  the  meanest  actions,  prorided  from  those 
unworthy  methods  they  have  reason  to  expect  the 
success  of  their  designs.  Cicero  places  CaMicratidas 
amongst  the  former,  and  Lysander  amongst  the  lat- 
ter, to  whom  he  sives  two  epithets,  not  much  to  his 
honour,  and  hardly  consistent  with  the  Spartan  cha- 
meter,  when  he  calls  him  very  mifid,  mid  verypttieni, 
or  rather  very  ecfmpUAetmJL 

Callieraridas,  however,  forced  by  neeeseity,  went  to 
Lydia,  and  repaired  immediately  to  the  palace  of  Cy- 
rus, where  he  desired  that  prince  raignt  be  told  that 
the  admiral  of  the  Q-recian  fleet  was  come  to  speak 
with  him.  He  was  answered,  that  Cyme  was  then  at 
table,  engaged  in  a  party  of  pleasure  ;•  to  which  he 
replied  with  a  modest  tone  and  air,  that  he  was  in  no 
haste,  and  would  wait  till  the  prince  came  forth.  The 
guards  set  up  a  laugh,  wondering  at  the  honest  stran- 
ger's simplicity,  who  seemed  so  nttle  acquainted  with 
the  world;  and  he' was  obliged  to  retire.  He  came 
thither  the  second  time,  and  was  again  denied  admit- 
tane^  Upon  which  he  returned  to  Ephesns,  loaded 
those  with  curses  and  imprecations,  who  had  first 
made  their  court  to  Barbanans,  and  by  their  flattery 
And  subniissions  had  taught  them  to  make  their  riches 
ja  title  and  p'retenee  for  insulting  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Addressing  himself  at  the  same  time  to  those  about 
him,  he  swore  that  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Sparta, 
4ie  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 


*  Plut  in  Apoph.  p.  222. 

'  Sunt  his  alii  muitilni  dispares,  simpliees  st  aperti ;  qui 
juhil  ex  occuho,  aihil  ex  insidiis  agendum  putaat-;  Teritatis 
^ultores,  fraudia  iniraid:  itemque  alii,  qin  quidvis  perpe- 
tiantur,  cuivui  desenriant,  dum,  quod  velint,  contequaotur. 
^no  in  lenere  ▼ersutissiflfiuBi  at  palientisRinuni  Laoads- 
nonium  Lysandrum  accepimus,  contrAque  Caliicratidank 
Ofie,  Lin.  109. 

■^  The  Ohreaks  savs  litarally  that  ha  was  drinking,  irfyti. 
The  Persians  vatoed  thenselvas  upon  drinking  a  ^eatdesl, 
as  an  iaataaoe  of  their  merit,  as  we,shall  sa*  m  Cynis's 
laCtOTtoths' 


Gfnaks  ftmoogat  ttoniMlvw,  oint  wmt  flie  Eutui6  umj 
might  become  foimidable  to  thv  Barbarians,  and  hava 
no  farther  deeaaioo  for  their  aid  to  invade  and  ruin  each 
other.  Bat  that  generous  Spartan,  whose  thoughts 
were  ao  noble,  and  ao  worthy  the  Laeedannonian 
naose,  and  whoee  justice,  magnanimity  and  valour, 
might  rank  him  with  all  that  Greece  had  ever  produc- 
ed of  the  most  excellent  and  most  consummate,  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  return  to  his  country,  nor  to 
apply  himaelf  to  a  work  ao  great,  and  so  worthy  of 
him. 

SECTION  V. — CALLICKATIDAS  IS  DIFBATBD  BT  THB 
ATHBNIAMS  tf  BAB  THB  AROINU8JB.  THB  ATHBHIANi 
PASS  SBMTBHCB  OF  DBATH  OPOM  SBVBBAL  Or  THBIB 
OBNBRAI.8  FOB  NOT  HAVING  BROUGHT  OFF  THB  BO- 
DIBS  OF  TBOSB  WHO  HAD  BBBN  SLAIN  IN  BATTLB. 
SOCBATBS  ALONB  HAS  THB  COUBAGB  TO  OPPOSB  SO 
UNJUST  A  SBNTBNCB. 

Calucratidas,'*  after  having  gained  several  victo- 
ries over  the  Athenians,  had  at  last  pursued  Conoa, 
one  of  their  generals,'  into  the  port  of  Kfitylene,  wbeie 
he  kept  him  blocked  up.  This  was  in  the  twenty- ' 
sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Conon  seeins 
himself  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  without  hope  of  aio, 
and  in  want  of  provisions,  found  means  to  apprise 
Athens  of  the  extreme  danger  he  was  in.  Extraor* 
dinaiy  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  him,  and  in  less 
than  a  month's  time  a  fleet  of  110  sail  were  fitted 
out,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  all  that  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  aa  well  slaves  as  freemen, 
with  some  horse.  At  Samoa  they  were  joined  by  the 
allies  with  forty  galleys,  and  the  collected  armament 
steered  for  the  Arginuse,  islands  aituate  between  Cu- 
msB  and  Mitylene.  Callicratidas,  being  informed  of 
their  course,  left  Eteonicus  to  continue  the  siege  with 
fifly  ships,  and  put  to  sea  with  120  sail,  with  desagn 
to  face  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their  relieving  Conon. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  was  commanded  by 
Protomachos  and  Thrasylus,  who  had  each  fifteen 
galleya.  They  were  supported  by  a  second  line  with 
a  like  number  of  ships,  commanded  bv  Lysias  and 
Aristo^enes.  The  left  win^,  like  the  otiier,  drawn  up 
in  two  lines,  was  under  Anstocrates  and  Diomedon, 
supported  by  Erasinides  and  Pericle8.8  The  main 
body,  consisting  of  near  thirty  ^lleys,  amongst  which 
were  the  three  Athenian  adfmirals,  was  disposed  in 
one  line.  They  had  strengthened  esch  of  their  wings 
with  a  second  line ;  because  their  galleys  were  neither 
so  swift,  nor  so  easy  to  msnage,  aa  those  of  the  eno- 
my ;  so  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  their  getting  be- 
tween two,  and  being  charged  on  both  sides  at  the 
same  time.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
who  perceived  they  were  inferior  in  number  to  the 
enem^,  contented  themselves  with  drawing  up  in  one 
line,  m  order  to  equal  their  front,  and  for  the  greater 
facility  of  running  between  the  Athenian  ealleys,  and 
turning  nimbly  round  them.  Cal1icratidaa*s  pilot, 
dannted  at  the  inequality,  advised  him  not  to  hazanl 
the  battle,  and  to  retire :  but  he  replied,  that  be  cootd 
not  fly  without  shame,  and  that  bis  death  was  of  small 
importance  to  the  repubfic.  "  Sparta,"  said  he,  **  doen 
not  depend  upon  one  man.^'  He  commanded  the 
rieht  wing,  and  Thrasondas  the  Theban  the  left 

It  was  a  grand  and  awful  sight  to  behold  the  sen 
covered  with  300  galleys  resdy  to  engage.  Never  had 
more  numerous  naval  armies  of  the  Greeks  fought 
against  each  other  before.  The  ability,  experience, 
and  valour  of  the  generals  who  commanded,  left  no- 
thins  to  desire ;  so  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  this 
battK  would  decide  the  fate  of  ^th  people,  and  put 
an  end  to  a  war  that  had  endured  so  long.  When  the 
signals  were  given,  the  two  armies  raised  great  shouts, 
and  began  to  flght  Callicratidas,  who  from  the  an* 
swer  of  the  augurs  expected  to  fall  in  the  batde,  did 


«  Xenoph.  HeUon.  L  i.  p.  444-^452. 
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umang  adtioiM  of  ▼•low.    He  attieked  Ifae  enaDy' 

.with  ucredible  courage  and  boldness,  sunk  some  w 
their  ships,  disabled  othera  by  breaking  their  oars  and 
piercing  thetr  sides  with  the  prow  or  Sesk  of  his  gal- 
ley.  At  length  he  attacked  that  of  Pericles,  and 
made  a  thousand  holes  in  it ;  but  the  latter  having 
hooked  bim  fast  with  a  grappling-iron,  be  found  it  im- 
possible *o  disengage  himself,  and  was  surrounded  in 
an  instant  by  several  of  the  Athenian  vessels.  His 
own  was  immediately  filled  with  the  enemy,  and  after 
a  dreadful  slaughter,  he  fell  dead,  rather  overwhelmed 
by  their  numbers  than  vanquished.  The  right  wing 
which  be  commanded,  having  lost  its  admiral,  was  put 
to  flight  The  left,  composed  of  Boeotians  and  Eubos- 
ans,  still  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  from 
the  urgent  concern  they  were  m,  lest  they  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  against  whom  they 
had  revolted  n  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  retire  in  disorder.  The  Athenians  erected 
a  trophy  in  the  Arginusse.  They  lost  twenty-five 
gallevs  m  this  battle,  and  the  enenay  more  than  seven- 
ty, of  which  number  were  nme  of'^the  ten  furnished 
by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Plutarchi  equals  Callicratidas,  the  Lacedsmonian 
general,  for  his  justice,  valour,  and  magnanimity,  with 
«11  who  had  ever  rendered  themselves  most  worthy 
of  admiration  among  the  Greeks. 
.  He  blames  him  however  exceedingly,  for  hazarding 
the  battle  at  the  Arginus8B,3and  observes,  that  to  avoid 
the  reproach  of  having  retired  out  of  fear,  he  had, 
throush  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour,  failed  in  the  es- 
sentiau  duty  of  his  function.  For,  says  Plutarch,  if 
(to  use  the  comparison  of  Iphioratess)  the  light-armed 
infantry  resemble  the  bands,  the  horse  the  feet,  the 
main  body  the  breast,  and  the  general  the  head ;  the 
general  who  abandons  himself  rashly  to  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  valour,  does  not  so  much  neglect  or  ex- 
Sose  his  own  life,  as  the  lives  of  those  whose  safety 
epends  upon  his.  Our  LacedsBmoiiian  chief  was 
therefore  in  the  wrong,  continues  Plutarch,  to  answer 
the  pilot,  who  advised  him  to  retire,  Spattadoes  noi  de- 
pend upon  one  man.  For  though  it  be  true,  that  Calli- 
cratidas, fighting  under  the  ordere  of  another  by  sea 
or  land,  W9s  no  more  than  one  man,  yet,  when  com- 
ina/iding  an  army,  all  that  obeyed  his  orders  were  col- 
lected in  his  person  ;  and  he,  in  whom  so  many  thou- 
sands might  be  lost,  was  no  longer  one  man.  Cicero^ 
had  passed  the  same  judgment  upon  them  before  Plu- 
tarch. After  having  said,  that  there  were  many  persons 
to  be  found,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes, 
and  even  lives,  for  their  country,  but  who  out  of  a 
false  delicacv  in  point  of  glory  would  not  hazard  their 
reputation  for  it  in  the  least;  he  cites  the  example  of 
Callicratidas,  who  answered  those  that  advised  nim  to 
retreat  from  the  Ar^nuss,  ^That  Sparta  could  fit 
out  another  fleet  if  this  were  lost ;  but  for  himself,  he 
could  not  fly  before  the  enemy  without  shame  and 
infamy." 

I  return  to  the  sequel  of  the  battle  near  the  Arginose. 
The  Athenian  generals  ordered  Theramenes,  Thra- 
inrbulua,  and  some  other  oflficera,  to  return  with  about 
mty  galleys  to  take  up  the  wrecks  and  dead  bodies,  in 
oraer  to  their  interment,  whilst  they  sailed  on  with  the 
rest  a^inst  Eteonicus,  who  kept  Conon  besieged  be- 
fore Mitylene.  Bnt  a  violent  tempest  came  on  sud- 
denly, and  prevented  the  execution-  of  this  order. 
£teonieus  having  received  news  of  the  defeat  and  fear- 

« 

*  Plut.  in  Lysand.  p.  4S6.  *  Plut.  in  Pelop.  p.  278. 

*  He  was  a  famous  general  of  the  Athenians. 

^  Inirenli  molti  sunt,  qui  non  modb  pecuniam,  sed  vitam 
•tiam,  profundera  pro  parri&  parati  essent,  iidem  glorise 
jacturam  ne  minimam  nuidem  facere  vellent,  ne  republic^ 
quidem  postuianta  :  ut  Cailicratidas.  qui,  ctim  LacedeBOU)- 
n'lorum  dux  fuisset  Peloponnesiaco  Dello,  multaque  fecisset 
egregie,  vertit  ad  extremum  omnia,  cCim  consilio  non  paruit 
eonuOf  qui  classem  ab  Arginusis  removendan]^  nee  cum 
Athanieneibus  dimicandum  putabant.  Q.uibuB  lUe  respoo- 
dit  Lacedcmonios.  dasse  illft  amissd,  aliam  parare  posse, 
se  fugers  una  soo  dedecOre  oon  pcsse»    Qfic.  L  i.  n.  4iB, 


ing  it  might  ooeasion  alarm  and  terror  among  the 
troops,  sent  back  those  who  brought  it,  witli  ordera  to 
return  with  wreaths  of  flowers  upon  their  heads,  and 
to  give  out  that  Callicratidas  had  gained  the  victory, 
and  destroyed  the  wliole  Athenian  fleet  Upon  their 
return  he  ofTered  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  and  having 
made  his  troops  take  some  refreshment,  he  sent  tbe 
galleys  away  directly,  the  wind  being  fair,  and  march- 
ed off  the  land  army  to  Methymna,  after  having  burn- 
ed the  camp.  Conon  being  delivered  in  this  manner 
from  tbe  blockade,  joined  the  victorious  fleet,  which 
returned  forthwith  to  Samos.  However,  when  it  was 
known  at  Athens,  that  the  dead  bodies  had  been  left 
without  interment,  the  people  were  highly  enraged, 
and  caused  the  whole  wei^ght  of  their  resentment  to 
fall  upon  those  whom  they  deemed  guilty  of  that  crime. 
The  ancients  held  it  a  great  one  not  to  provide  sepul- 
ture for  the  dead ;  and  we  may  observe,  that  after  all 
their  battles,  the  first  care  of  the  conquered,  notwith- 
standing the  sense  of  their  misfortune,  and  their  great 
affliction  for  a  bloody  defeat,  was  to  demand  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  from  the  victor,  in  order  to  pay  the 
last  duties  to  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle ;  upon 
which  they  believed  their  happiness  in  another  life  de- 
pended. They  had  little  or  no  idea  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body ;  but  however,  the  Pagans,  by  tbe  soul's 
concern  for  the  body  after  death,  the  religious  regard 

fwid  to  it,  and  the  seal  with  which  they  rendered  so- 
emn  honoure  to  the  dead,  showed  that  they  had  some 
confused  notion  of  a  resurrection,  which  subsisted 
amongst  all  nations,  and  descended  from  the  most 
ancient  tradition,  though  they  could  not  clearly  distin- 
guish it 

Hence  arose  the  fury  of  the  people  of  Athens. 
They  immediately  nominated  new  generals,  retainin|g 
only  Conon  of  the  old  ones,  to  whom  they  gave  Adi- 
mantus  and  Philocles  for  colleagues.  Of  the  eight 
others,  two  had  withdrawn  themselves,  and  only  six 
returned  to  Athens.  Theramenes,  the  tenth  general, 
who  returned  before  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  accused  the 
other  chiefs  before  the  people,  making  them  responsi- 
ble for  not  bringing  off  the  dead  after  the  battle ;  and 
to  clear  himself;  r^  the  letter  they  had  writtpn  to  tlie 
senate  and  the  people,  wherein  they  excused  tliem- 
selves  from  the  violence  of  the  storm,  without  charg- 
ing any  body.  There  was  something  detestably  vUe 
in  this  calumny,  as  it  was  making  an  unjust  use  of 
their  reserve  in  not  mentioning  him  in  their  letter,  and 
in  not  laying  a  fault  to  his  charge,  of  which  he  might 
have  appeared  the  most  guilty.  The  generals  at  their  re- 
turn, not  bein^  able  to  prevail  in  obtaining  the  time  ne- 
cessary for  making  their  defence  contented  them^lvea 
with  representing  in  few  words  the  state  of  the  afiair, 
and  appealed  for  the  truth  of  what  thev  said  to  the  pi- 
lots, and  all  present  when  it  happened.  ..The  people 
seemed  to  receive  their  excuse  favourably,  and  several 
persons  dflTered  themselves  for  their  sureties ;  but  it 
was  thought  proper  to  adjourn  the  assembly,  because 
of  the  night,  ana  it  being  the  people's  custom  to  ^ive 
their  sufiVages  by  lifting  up  of  hands,  their  resolution 
could  not  be  known ;  besides  which  the  council  were 
first  to  give  their  opinion  upon  the  question  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  people.  ^  ^  ' 

The  feast  of  Apaturia  coming  on,  in  which  it  was 
the  custom  to  assemble  by  families,  the  relations  of 
Theramenes  posted  several  persons  in  mourning  ha- 
bits, with  their  heads  shaved,  in  proper  places,  who 
said  they  were  the  kindred  of  those  who  bad  been 
slain  in  battle,  and  obliged  Callixenes  to  accuse  the 
generals  in  the  senate.  It  was  decreed  in  conse- 
quence, that  as  the  accusation  and  defence  bad  been 
heard  in  the  last  assembly,  the  people  by  their  re- 
spective tribes  should  give  their  voices,  and  if  the 
accused  were  found  guilty,  tbey  should  be  punished 
with  death,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  the  tenth 
part  consecrated  to  the  goddess.^  Some  senatora 
opposed  this  decree  as  unjust,  and  contraiy  to  the 
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bws  i  Knl  a»  ^  V^f^^f  «<  ^  inttiirttioii  of  CalKz*- 
nes,  threitened  to  include  the  oppoaers  in  the  nine 
cause  and  crime  with  the  generals,  they  were  so  mean 
AS  to  desist  fVom  their  oppoeition,  and  to  sacrifice  the 
innocent  generals,  to  their  own  safety,  by  consenting 
to  the  decree.  Socrates  (the  celebrated  philosopher) 
was  the  only  one  of  the  senators  thar  stood  firm,  and 
persisted  obstinately  in  opposing  a  decree  so  notori- 
ously  unjust,  and  so  contrary  to  all  laws.  The  ora- 
tor, who  mounted  the  tribunal  in  defence  of  the  ge- 
«oralS|  showed,  **That  the^  had  failed  in  no  part  of 
their  duty,  as  they  had  given  orders  that  the  dead 
bodies  should  betaken  up :  that  if  any  one  were  guilty, 
it  was  he  who,  being  charged  with  these  orders,  haid 
neglected  to  put  them  in  execution ;  but  that  he  ac- 
eosed  nobody :  and  that  the  tempest,  which  came  on 
unexpectedly  at  the  very  instant,  was  an  unanswera- 
ble apology,  and  entirely  discharged  the  accused  from 
•11  guilt  He  demanded,  that  a  whole  day  should  be 
allowed  them  to  make  their  defence,  a  favour  not  d»> 
nied  to  the  most  criminal,  and  that  they  should  be 
tried  separately.  He  represented,  that  they  were  no( 
in  the  least  obliged  to  precipitate  a  sentence,  wherein 
the  lives  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  citizens  were 
concerned ;  that  it  was  in  some  measure  attacking  the 
gods  to  make  men  responsible  for  the  winds  and  wea- 
3ier  ;i  and  that  they  could  not,  without  the  most  fla- 

Srant  ingratitude  and  injustice,  put  the  6onquerors  to 
eath,  to  whom  they  ought  to  decree  crowns  and 
honours,  or  give  up  the  daTenders  of  their  country  to 
the  rage  of  those  who  envied  them ;  and  if  they  did  so, 
their  unjust  judgment  would  be  followed  with  a  sud- 
den but  vain  repentance,  which  would  leave  in  their 
hearts  the  sharpest  remorse,  and  cover  them  with 
eternal  shame  and  infamy.'*  The  people  seemed  at 
first  to  be  moved  with  these  reasons ;  but  being  ani- 
mated by  the  accusers,  they  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  against  the  eight  generals ;  and  six  of  them, 
who  were  present,  were  seized  in  order  to  their  being 
carried  to  execution.  One  of  them,  Diomedon,  a  person 
of  great  reputation  for  his  valour  and  probity,  demanded 
to  be  heard. — ''Athenians,"  said  he,  "I  wish  the 
sentence  you  have  passed  upon  us  may  not  prove  the 
misfortune  of  the  republic ;  out  I  have  one  favour  to 
ask  of  you  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself, 
which  is,  to  acauit  us  before  the  gods  of  the  vows  we 
made  to  them  tor  you  and  ourselves,  aa  we  are  not  in 
a  condition  to  discharge  them :  for  it  is  to  their  pro- 
tection, invoked  before  the  battle,  we  acknowledge  that 
we  are  indebted  (or  the  victory  gained  by  us  over  the 
enem^jT.'*  There  was  not  one  gwxl  citizen  that  did  not 
melt  mto  tears  at  this  discourse,  so  full  of  mildness 
and  religion,  and  admire  with  surprise  the  moderation 
«f  a  person,  who  seeing  himself  unjustly  condemned, 
did  not  however  vent  the  least  harsh'  expression,  or 
even  complaint,  a^inst  his  judges,  but  was  solely 
intent  (in  favour  otan  ungrateful  country,  which  had 
doomed  them  to  perish)  upon  what  it  owed  the  gods 
in  commod  with  them  for  the  victory  they  had  lately 
obtained. 

The  six  generais  were  hardly  executed  when  Che 
^people  opened  their  eyes,  and  pereeived  all  the  honor 
•f  that  aentenee ;  but  their  repentance  could  not  re- 
store the  dead  to  life.  Callixenes,  their  accuser,  was 
put  in  prison,  and  was  not  allowed  to  be  heard.  Ha^ 
anff  found  means  to  make  his  escape,  he  lied  to  De- 
eetlia  to  the  enemy,  from  whence  he  returned  eome 
time  afler  to  Athens,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  uni- 
yersaliy  detested  and  abhorred  by  all  the  world,  as  all 
false  accusers  and  slanderers  on^ht  to  be.  Diodoms 
remarks,  that  the  people  themselves  were  justly  pu- 
•ished  for  their  crime  by  the  gods,  who  abandoned 
Ihem  soon  after,  not  to  a  sinde  master,  but  to  thirty 
tyrants,  that  treated  them  wiUi  the  utmost  rigour  and 
cnieky. 

The  disposHion  of  die  popdaco  Is  recognised  in  this 


*  <^iram  adeo  iniqinim,  at  sesbri  assiniet,  quod  vanti  et 
iMctusdoIiquerint?    J^Bk,  JmaLlw.ci, 


•oesont  ;i  and  PIfeto,  upon  the  mmB  erentp  dcawa  k 
few  wonls  their  diameter  with  much  apint  and  i»- 
semblanoe.  The  popnlace,9  says  he^  ie  an  inconstant, 
ungrateful,  cruel,  suspicious  animal,  incapable  of 
submitting  to  the  government  of  reason ;  and  this  is 
no  wonder,  adds  be,  as  it  is  commonly  composed  ot 
the  dregs  of  a  city,  and  is  a  monstrous  assemblage, 
without  form  or  order,  of  all  that  is  worst  in  it. 

The  same  rdation  shows  what  efiect  fear  can  have 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  even  upon  those  who  pass  for 
the  wisest,  and  how  few  there  are,  who  are  capable  of 
supporting  infiexibly  the  view  of  j>resent  dancer  and 
disgrace.  Though  the  justice  of  the  accused  gene- 
rals' cause  was  perfectly  known  in  the  senate,  atleast 
by  the  greater  part  of  it ;  as  soon  as  the  people's  rage 
was  mentionea,  and  the  terrible  menaces  tney  mur- 
mured, those  grave  senators,  most  of  whom  hwA  com- 
mandeid  armies,  and  who  all  had  freouently  exposed 
themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  of  war,  instantly 
changed  sides,  and  came  over  to  the  moat  notorious 
calumny,  and  flagrant  injustice,  that  ever  had  being: 
an  evident  proof,  Uiat  there  is  a  courage,  though  vor 
rare,  which  infinitely  transcends  that  valour,  which 
induces  so  many  thousands  of  men  every  day  to  coo- 
front  the  most  terrible  dangers  in  battle. 

Amongst  all  the  judges,  one  alone,  truly  worthy  of 
his  reputation,  the  great  Socrates,  in  this  general  trea- 
son and  perfidy,  stood  firm  and  immoveable;  and 
though  be  knew  his  suflrage  and  unaided  voice  would 
be  of  little  ot  no  conseauence  to  the  accused,  he 
thought  these  an  homage  doe  to  oppressed  innocence, 
and  that  it  was  unworthy  an  honest  man4  to  sufler 
himself,  throueh  a  base  fear,  to  be  hurried  away  by  the 
fury.of  a  blind  and  frantic  people.  We  see  in  this  in- 
stance how  far  the  cause  or  justice  may  be  aban- 
doned. We  may  conclude  it  was  not  better  defended 
before  the  people.  Of  more  than  SOOO  citiaens,  who 
composed  the  assembly,  two  only  took  upon  them  the 
defence  of  their  generals,  Euriptolemos  and  Aziochns. 
Plato  has  preserved  their  names,  and  given  tha^  of  the 
latter  to  the  dialogue,  from  whence  j^urt  of  these  re- 
flections are  taken. 

The  same  year  the  battle  of  Argi* 
nussB  was    mught,    Dionysius  pos-        A.M.3S9S. 
sessed  himself  of  the  tyranny  in  Si-   Ant  J.  C.  406. 
cily.    I  shall  defer  speaking  of  him 
till*  I  relate  the  history  of  the  tyranta  of  Syracoss  at 
large. 

SECTION  VI. — LTSANDSR  COMMANDS  THK  LACKDA- 
MONIAN  rLBCT.  GYRUS  IS  RECALLED  TO  COURT  BT 
BIS  FATHER.  LTSANDER  OAINS  A  CELEBRATED  VIO- 
TORT  OVER  THE  ATHENIANS  AT  iEGOSrOTAMOS. 

After  the  defeat  at  the  Arginu- 
sa),0  the  aflairs  of  the  Peloponnesians        A.  M.  359d. 
declining,  the  allies,  supported  by  the    AnL  J.  C.  405. 
credit  oT Cyrus,  sent  an  embassy  to 
Sparta,  to  demand  that  the  command  of  the  fleet 
should  again  be  given  to  Lyaander,  with  a  promise 
of  serving  with  more  afi*ection  and  courage  if  tfaeir  re- 
quest were  granted.    As  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Sparta  that  the  same  person  should  be  twice  admi- 
ral, tne  Laeedaemonians,  to  gratify  the  allies,  gave  the 
title  t»f  admiral  to  one  Aracus,  and  sent  Lysander 
with  him,  whom  in  appearaUce  they  commissioned  only 
as  vice-admiral,  though  in  effect,  they  invested  him 
with  all  the  authority  of  the  supreme  command. 

All  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cities,  and  possessed  the  most  authority 
in  them,  saw  him  arrive  with  extreme  ioy ;  promisins 
themselves,  from  his  influence,  the  final  subversiObi  S 
the  democratic  power.  His  character  of  complai- 
sance towards  his  friends,  and  indulgence  to  all  their 
faults,  suited  much  better  their  ambitious  and  injo- 

'  Plat  in  Axioch.p.  968, 969. 

*  Xenopb.  Hellen.  L  iL  p.  464.  Plut.  m  Lvs.  U  a.  pb 
4S6.499.    Disd.Lziii.p.tSl 
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nous  Tiewv,  than  the  Mitera  eqoity  of  CalKerttidai. 
For  LfBaiMler  was  a  man  of  the  moel  eomt|yt  heart, 
and  gWied   in    hating  no  fmnciples  on  the  aoere 
orTirtoe  or  the  most  sacred  duties.    He  made  no 
scrapie  to  employ  artifice  and  deceit  upon  all  ocoa^ 
sioQSi  and  esteemed  justice  only  as  far  as  it  serred  his 
neasares.    When  it  did  not  promote  them,  be  never 
failed  to  prefer  the  useful,  which  with  him  was  alone 
the  laudable  and  excellent ;  iirom  a  persuasion  that 
trath  had  in  its  own  nature  no  advantage  over  false- 
hood, and  that  the  value  of  both  one  and  the  other 
was  to  be  appreciated  by  the  convenience  resulting 
from  them.    And  as  to  those  who  represented  to  him, 
that  it  was  on  worthy  the  descendants  of  Hercules  to 
make  use  of  fraud  and  treachery,  he  lao|hed  at  them ; 
"  For,"  said  he,  ^  where  the  fion's  skm  is  not  long 
enough,  it  is  necessary  to  tack  the  fox*8  tail  to  it." 

An  expression  ascribed  to  bim  sufficiently  denotes 
bow  small  an  account  he  made  of  perjury.  He  used 
to  say.  Children  are  tufuued  toUh  baubles  and  men  with 
•aUu  ;i  showing,  bv  so  professed  a  want  of  religion, 
that  be  eared  less  for  the  sods  than  bis  enemies.  For 
he  who  deceives  with  a  false  oath,  plainlv  declares,  in 
so  doing,  that  he  fears  his  enemies,  but  that  he  despi- 


ng, 
od. 
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Here  ends  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Peloponoe- 
aian  war.*  In  this  year  it  was,  that  the  younger  Cy- 
rus, dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  supreme  authority, 
to  which  he  had  been  little  accustomed,  and  jealous 
of  the  lesst  omission  in  point  of  ceremonial  horoa«:e, 
diacovered  by  a  remarkable  action  the  secret  of  his 
heart  Brought  up  from  his  infancy  aniong  the  reign* 
ing  family,  nurtured  under  the  shade  of  the  throne, 
amidst  the  submissions  and  prostrations  of  the  cour- 
tiers, entertained  lono,  by  the  discourses  of  an  ambi- 
tious mother  that  idolizecf  him,  in  the  desire  and  hope 
of  empire,  he  began  already  to  exert  the  rights  of  so* 
vereij^nty,  and  to  exact  the  honours  paid  to  it  with 
Burpnsing  haughtiness  and  rigour.  Two  Persians  of 
the  royal  family,  his  cousin-cermans  by  their  mother, 
aister  of  his  father  Darius,  had  omitted  to  cover  their 
hands  with  their  sleeves  in  his  presence,  according  to 
a  ceiemonial  observed  only  towards  the  kin^  of  Per- 
aia.  Cyrus  resenting  that  neglect  as  a  capital  crime, 
condemned  them  both  to  die,  and  caused  them  to  be 
executed  at  Sardis  without  mercy. '  Darius,  at  whose 
feet  their  relations  threw  themselves  to  demand  justice, 
was  very  much  affected  with  the  tragical  end  of  his 
two  neplhews,  and  looked  upon  this  action  of  his  son 
as  an  attempt  upon  himself,  to  whom  alone  that  ho- 
nour was  due.  He  resolved  therefore  to  take  his  go- 
Tcmment  from  him,  and  ordered  him  to  court  upon  the 
prelext  of  being  sick,  and  having  a  desire  to  see  him. 

Cyrus,  before  his  departure,  sent  for  Lysander  to 
Sardis,  and  put  into  his  handa  great  sums  of  money 
for  the  payment  of  his  fleet,  promising  him  still  more 
ibr  the  future.  And  with  the  ostentation  of  a  young 
man,  to  let  him  see  how  much  he  desired  to  oblige 
him,  he  assured  biro,  that  though  the  king  his  father 
should  cease  to  aflbrd  him  any  supplies,  he  would  fur- 
niab  him  the  more  willingly  out  of  his  own  cofiers, 
and  that  rather  than  he  snould  want  the  necessary 
proYisions,  he  would  even  cause  the  throne  of  massy 
sold  and  silver,  upon  which  he  sat  to  administer  jus- 
tice, to  be  meltea  down.  At  length,  when  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  setting  out,  be  empowered  him  to 
receive  the  tributes  and  revenues  of  the  cities,  confi- 
ded the  government  of  his  provinces  to  htm,  and  em* 
bracing  him,  conjured  him  not  to  give  battie  in  his 
absence,  unless  superior  in  force ;  because  the  king 
neither  wanted  the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  him  that 
Buperiority  over  the  enemy ;  promising,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  affection,  to  bring 
kim  a  great  nnmber  of  ships  from  Phouiicia  and  Ciltda. 

*  The  draek  text  admits  of  anoiher  sense,  which  is 
perhaps  equally  good :  Children  may  use  art  and  cheat  one 
wmother  in  their  gamee^  and  men  m  their  oetht.  *£«  Aau  rvds 
uhf  xtMas  ierpaydXoiSi  nAi  6  ivSpas  Amtoi;  iiawamv. 

>  XaaophoirHeUen.  I  ii.  p.  464 
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AHer  that  ptinoa>8  ^ptrtvre,*  Lyaander  saflad 
towards  the  Helleapont,  and  laid  siege  to  Lamp8ac<i% 
Thofaji,  having  Bwrched  thither  witii  hie  hmd  forcea 
at  the  same  time,  assaulted  the  city  on  his  aide.  The 
place  was  cairied  by  storm,«  and  abandoned  bv  Ly* 
Sander  to  the  soMiers.  The  Athenians,  who  followed 
him  dose,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  po4  of  Eleontinp 
in  the  Chersonesus,  with  180  galleys.  But  upon  the 
news'of  the  taking  of  Lampsacus,  they  immediately 
steered  for  Seetos,  and  after  baying  taken  in  prov^ 
sions,  they  stood  away  from  thence,  sailing  along  the 
coast  to  a  place  called  iEgoapolamos,*  where  they 
halted  over  against  the  enemv,  who  were  then  at 
anchor  before  Lampsacus.  Ibe  Hellespont  is  not 
above  9000  paces  broad  in  that  place.  The  two  armies, 
seeing  themselves  so  near  eacn  other,  expected  only 
to  rest  that  day,  and  were  in  hopea  of  coming  to  a 
batde  on  the  next. 

But  Lvsander  had  another  design  in  view.  He 
commanded  the  seamen  and  pilota  to  go  on  board 
their  galleys,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  to  fisht  the 
next  mommg  at  break  of  day,  to  hold  tbemsdves  in 
readiness,  and  to  wait  his  orders  with  profound  sW 
fence.  Ue  ordered  the  land  army  in  like  manner  to 
draw  op  in  battle  npon  the  coast,  and  to  wait  the  day 
without  any  noise.  On  the  morrow,  as  soon  aa  the 
sun  was  risen,  the  Athenians  began  to  row  towards 
them  with  their  whole  fleet  in  one  line  and  to  bid  them 
defiance.  Lysander,  though  his  ahips  were  ranged 
in  order  of  batUe,  with  their  heads  towards  the  enemy, 
lay  still  without  making  any  movement.  In  the  eveo^ 
ing,  when  the  Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not  suffinr 
his  soldiers  to  go  ashore,  till  two  or  three  galleys, 
which  he  had  sent  out  to  observe  them,  were  letum* 
ed  with  advice,  that  they  had  seen  the  enemy  land. 
The  next  day  passed  in  the  same  manner,  as  did  the 
third  and  fourth.  Such  a  conduct,  which  argued  re- 
serve and  apprebenaion,  extremely  augmented  the 
security  and  boldness  of  the  Athenians,  and  inspired 
them  with  a  sovereign  contempt  for  an  array,  which 
fear,  in  their  opinion,  prevented  &om  ahowing  then^ 
selves,  and  attempting  any  thing. 

Whilst  this  passed,  Alcibiadea,  who  was  near  the 
fleet,  took  horse,  and  came  to  the  Athenian  generals  ; 
to  whom  he  represented,  that  ther  kept  upon  a  very 
disadvanta^os  coast,  where  there  were  neither 
ports  nor  cities  in  the  neighbourhood ;  that  they  wen 
obliged  to  bring  their  provisions  iiom  Sestos  with 
great  danger  and  difficnl^ ;  and  that  they  were  very 
much  in  the  wrong  to  sttfier  the  soldiers  and  mariners 
of  the  fleet,  as  soon  as  they  were  ashors,  to  strangle 
and  disperse  themselves  wherever  they  pleased,  whilst 
they  saw  an  enemy's  fleet  facing  them,  accustomed 
to  execute  the  orders  of  their  general  wkh  instant 
obedience,  and  upon  the  slightest  si^d.  He  oflCered 
also  to  attack  the  enemy  by  land  with  a  strong  body 
of  Thradan  troops^  and  to  force  them  to  a  battle. 
The  generals,  especially  Tydeus,  and  Menander,  iea* 
loos  of  their  command,  did  not  content  thempeives 
with  refusing  his  offers,  from  the  opinion,  that  if  the 
event  proved  unfortunate,  the  whole  blame  woold  fall 
on  them,  and  if  favourable,  theH  Alcibiades  would  en* 
gross  the  honour  of  it ;  but  rejected  also  with  insult 
his  wise  and  salutar]^  counsel,  as  if  a  man  in  disgrace 
lost  hia  sense  and  abilities  with  the  favour  of  the  com* 
monwealih.    Alcibiades  withdrew. 

The  fifth  day  the  Athenians  presented  themselTeo 
again,  and  offered  him  battle ;  retirin^f^  in  the  evening 
according  to  custom  with  more  insultms  airs  than  the 
days  before.  Lysander,  as  osnat,  detadied  some  gal* 
leys  to  obeerve  them,  with  orders  to  return  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  as  soon  as  they  ssw  the  Athenians 
landed,  and  to  put  a  brazen  buckler  at  each  ship>B 
head  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  nuddle  of  the  chan* 


•  Xenophon.  HeDea.  lilp-W    tfS. 

«  Flut.  in  Lyi.  p.  437  &  44a  Id.  in  Aldbi  p.  Sit 
L  mi.  p.  126,  KM. 

*  The  river  of  the  Qoat. 
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BiL  HifDMlf  in  the  mean  time  rm  throoi^  the  wiiole 
line  in  his  galley,  exhorting  the  piloU  and  oflieefe  to 
hold  the  seamen  and  soldieis  in  readinesi  to  tow  and 
fight  on  the  first  signal. 

As  soon  as  the  track  lers  were  put  up  in  the  ship's 
heads,  and  the  admiral  eallej  had  giren  the  signal  by 
the  sound  of  pvmpet,  tne  whole  fleet  set  forward  in 
good  order.  The  land  army  at  the  same  time  made 
all  possible  haste  to  the  top  of  the  promontory  'to  see 
the  battle.  The  strait  that  separates  the  two  oonti- 
nenis  in  this  place,  is  about  fifteen  stadia,^  or  three 
quarters  of  a  league  in  breadth,  which  space  was  pr»> 
lently  cleared  throagh  the  activity  ano  diligence  of 
the  rowers.  Conon,  the  Athenian  eeneral,  was  the 
fiiBt  who  perceived,. from  the  shore,  the  enemy's  fleet 
advancing  in  good  order  to  attack  him ;  upon  which 
be  immemately  cried  out  for  the  troops  to  embark.  In 
the  height  of  sorrow  and  perplexity,  some  he  called 
to  by  their  names,  some  he  conjured,  and  others  he 
ibrced  to  go  on  board  their  galleys ;  but  all  his  endea* 
Tours  and  emotion  were  inefl«ctual,  the  soldiers  be- 
ing dispersed  on  all  sides.  For  they  were  no  sooner 
come  on  shore,  than  some  ran  to  the  sutlers,  some  to 
walk  in  the  country,  some  to  sleep  in  their  tents,  and 
others  had  begun  to  dress  their  suppers.  This  pro- 
ceeded from  the  want  of  vigilance  and  experience  in 
their  generals,  who,  not  suspecting  the  least  danger, 
indulged  themselves  in  taking  their  repose  and  gave 
the  sddiers  the  same  liberty. 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries 
and  a  great  noise  of  their  oars,  when  Conon,  disenga- 

S'ng  himself  with  nine  galleys,  of  which  number  was 
e  sacred  -  ship  called  the  Parciian^  stood  away  for 
Cyprus,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Cvagoras.  The 
Peloponneeians,  falling  upon  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  took 
immediately*  the  galleys  which  were  emptv,  and  dim- 
bled  and  destroyed  such  as  began  to  fill  with  men. 
The  soldiers,  who  ran  without  order  or  arms  to  their 
relief,  were  either  killed  in  the  endeavour  to  get  on 
board,  or,  flying  on  shore,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
enemy,  who  landed  in  pursuit  of  them.  Lysander 
took  3000  prisoners,  with  all  the  generals  and  the 
whole  fleet  After  having  plundered  the  camp,  and 
fastened  the  enemy's  galleys  to  the  stems  of  his  own, 
he  returned  to  Lampeacos,  amidst  the  sounds  of  flutep 
and  sooss  of  triumph.  He  had  the  glory  of  achieving 
one  of  the  greatest  military  exploits  recorded  in  his- 
tory, with  little  or  no  loss,  and  of  terminating  in  the 
•mall  space  of  an  hour,  a  war  which  had  already 
lasted  seyen-and-twenty  years,  and  which  perhaps^ 
without  him,  would  have  been  of  much  longer  conti* 
nuance.  Lysander  immediately  sent  despatches  with 
this  agreeable  news  to  Sparta. 

The  3000  prisoners,  taken  in. this  battle,  having 
been  condemned  to  die,  Lysander  called  upon  Philo- 
dee,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  had  caused 
all  the  prisoners  taken  in  two  galleys,  the  one  of 
Andros,  the  other  of  Corinth,  to  be  thrown  from 
the  top  of  a  precipice,  and  had  formerly  persuaded  the 
people  of  Athene  to  make  a  decree  for  cutting  off*  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  of  all  the  prisoners  of  war,  io 
order  to  disable  thent  for  handliof  the  pike,  and  that 
they  might  be  fit  only  to  serve  at  the  oar.  Lysander 
therefore  caused  him  to  be  brought  forth,  ana  asked 
him,  what  sentence  he  would  pass  upon  himself,  for 
haying  induced  his  city  to  pass  that  cruel  decree. 
Pfailocles,  without  departing  from  his  haughtiness  in 
the  least,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  danger  he  was 
in,  tnade  answer,  "  Accuse  not  people  of  crimes  who 
have  no  judges ;  but  as  vou  are  victor,  use  your  right, 
and  do  by  us  as  we  would  have  done  by  you,  if  we 
had  conquered.''  At  the  same  instant  he  went  into  a 
bath,  put  on  afterwards  a  magnificent  robe,  and 
marched  foremost  to  the  execution.  All  the  prisooeri 
were  put  to  the  sword,  except  Adimantus,  who  had 
opposed  the  decree. 

After  this  expcKiition,  Ljrsander  went  with  his  fleet 
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to  aO  the  maritime  oHiea,  and  gave  ordan  for  til 
Athenians  in  them  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  pos^Ieto 
Athens,  without  permitting  them  to  take  any  ethv 
route ;  declaring,  that  after  a  certain  time  fixed,  all 
such  should  bf  punished  with  death,  as  should  be 
found  out  of  Athens.  This  he  did  as  an  able  poUticito, 
to  reduce  the  city  by  famine  the  more  easily,  and  to 
render  it  incapable  of  sustaining  a  long  siege.  He 
afterwards  busied  himself  in  subjecting  demoaicj, 
And  all  other  forms  of  government,  throogboot  the 
cities;  leaving  in  each  of  them  a  Lacedemooiaa 
governor,  called  harmosUt^  and  ten  archons,  or  tt^k^ 
trates,  whom  he  chose  out  of  the  societies  be  bad 
estahlisbed  in  them.  He  thereby  in  some  measure 
secured  to  himself  universal  authority,  and  a  kind  of 
sovereignty  over  all  Greece ;  potting  none  into  power, 
but  sucL  as  were  entirely  devoted  to  lus  service. 

SECTION  VII. — ATHENS,  BKSiaOBD  BT  LT8ANDEB, 
CAPITULATKS  AND  SUaRENDKRS.  LTSANDBR  CBAH- 
0B8  THE  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,  AND  BSTABL18HEI 
THIRTY  COMMANDERS  IN  IT.  HE  SENDS  OTLIPFUI 
BEFORE  HIM  TO  SPARTA  WITH  ALL  THE  GOLD  ASS 
SILVER  TAEEN  FROM  THE  BNEMT.  DECREE  OP  SPAR* 
TA  UPON  THE  USE  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.  THE  PKLO* 
P0NNE81AN  WAR  ENDS  IN  THIS  MANNER.  DBATB  OP 
DARIITS  NOTHUS. 

When  the  news  of  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  army  came  to  Athens  A.  M.  3600. 

by  a  ship,'  which  arrived  by  night        Ant  J.  C.  404 
at  the  Piraeeus,  the  city  was  in  uni- 
versal consternation.    Nothing  was  heard  but  cries 
of  sorrow  and  despair  in  every  part  of  it.    They 
imagined  the  enemy  already  at  their  gates.    Th^ 
represented  to  themselves  the  miseries  of  a  lon^nese, 
a  cruel  famine,  the  ruin  and  burning  of  their  aty,  ue 
insolence  of  a  proud  victdr,  and  the  shamefol  slavery     j 
they  were  upon  the  point  of  experiencing  more  afSict-     { 
ing  and  insupportable  to  them  than  the  most  leveie 
punishments  and  death  itself.      The  next  day  the 
assembly  was  summoned,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to 
shut  up  all  the  ports,  one  only  excepted  ;  to  repair  the 
breaches  in  the  walls ;  and  mount  guard  to  prepare 
against  a  siege. 

In  fact,  Affis  and  Pausanias,  the  two  kings  of  Spt^ 
ta,  advanced  towards  Athens  with  all  tlieir  troops. 
Lysander  soon  after  arrived  at  the  Pineeus  with  ISO 
sail,  and  prevented  all  sbipf  from  going  in  or  conuQg 
out  The  Athenians  besieged  by  eea  and  land,  wiil^ 
out  provisions,  ships,  hope  of  renef,  or  any  reeource, 
reinstated  all  persons  who  had  been  attainted  by  any 
decree,  without  however  speakinc  of  a  capituletioii, 
though  many  already  died  of  tlie  famine.  But  wboi 
their  corn  was  entirely  consumed,  they  sent  deputies 
to  Agis,  to  propose  a  treaty  with  Sparta,  upon  condi> 
tion  of  abandoning  ail  their  possessions,  the  city  and 

C)rt  only  excepted.  He  referred  the  deputies  to 
acedsemon,  as  not  being  empowered  to  treat  with 
them.  When  they  arrived  at  Selaaia,  upon  the  fron- 
tier of  Sparta,  and  had  made  known  their  commie^ioo 
to  the  Ephori,  they  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  to  come 
with  other  proposals,  if  they  expected  peace.  The 
Ephori  had  demanded,  that  1200  paces  or  the  wall  on 
each  side  of  the  Pineeus  should  be  demolished :  but 
an  Athenian,  for  venturing  to  advise  a  compliance, 
was  sent  to  prison,  and  prohibition  made  against 
proposing  any  thing  of  that  kind  for  the  future. 

In  this  deplorable  condition,  Theraroenes  declared 
in  the  assembly,  that  if  he  was  sent  to  Lysander,  he 
would  know  whether  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  for  dismantlmg  the  city,  was  intend- 
ed to  facihtate  its  ruin,  or  to  prevent  a  revolt.  Tbe 
Athenians  having  deputed  him  accordingly,  he  wai 
more  than  three  months  absent ;  no  doubt  with  the 
view  of  reducing  them  by  famine  to  accept  any  con- 
ditions that  should  be  ofllered.    On  bis  return  he  told 

■  Xenoph,  Helle&.  I  il  p.  468'-46S.     Plut  in  Lynsd. 
p.  440, 441.  "^  • 
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tfiem,  tiiat  Lysander  had  detained  him  all  that  tiroe^ 

•nd  that  at  last  he  had  given  him  to  underatand,  that 

he  might  apply  to  the  Ephoii    He  wtB  therefore  lent 

back  with  nine  others  to  Sparta,  with  full  powers  to 

conclude  a  treaty.    When  they  arrived  toere,  the 

Ephori  gave  them  audience  in  the  general  a/isemblvy 

where  the  Corinthians  and  several  other  allies,  espe- 

dally  the  Thehans,  insisted  that  it  was  absolutely 

necessary  to  destroy  the  city  without  hearkening  any 

&rther  to  a  treaty.    But  the  Lacedemonians  prefer> 

ring  the  gloiy  and  safety  of  Greece  to  their  own 

gnndenr,  made  answer  that  thev  never  would  be 

leproached  with  having  destroyed  a  city  that   had 

rendered  such  great  services  to  a^I  Greece ;  the  re- 

fflembrance  of  which  ought  to  have  much  greater 

weight  with  the  allies  than  the  resentment  of  private 

injuries  received  from  it.    The  peace  was  therefore 

conciuded  upon  these  conditions :  "  That  the  fortifi- 

catioas  of  the  Piraeeus,  with  the  long  wall  that  joined 

that  port  to  the  city,  should  be  demolished ;  that  the 

Athenisns  should  deliver  up  alt  their  gallevs,  twelve 

only  excepted ;  that  they  should  abandon  all  the  cities 

they  had  seized,  and  content  themselves  with  their  own 

lands  and  country ;  that  they  should  recall  their  exiles, 

and  make  a  league  ofTensive  and  defensive  with  the 

Lacedsemonians,  under  whom  they    should    march 

wherever  they  thought  fit  to  lead  them." 

The  deputies  on  their  return  were  surrourtded  with 
an  innumerable  throng  of  people,  who  were  apprehen- 
sive that  nothing  had  been  concluded,  but  they  were 
not  able  to- hold  out  any  longer,  such  multitudes  dying 
every  day  of  famine.  The  next  day  they  reported  the 
auccess  of  their  negotiation  ;  the  treaty  was  ratified, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  persons ;  and 
Lysander,  followed  by  the  exiles,  entered  the  port  It 
was  upon  the  very  day  thst  the  Athenians  had  former- 
ly gained  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Salamis.  He 
caused  the  walls  to  be  demolished  to  the  sound  of 
flutes  and  trumpets,  and  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of 
triumph  and  rejoicing,  as  if  all  Greece  had  that  day 
regained  its  liberty.  Thus  ended  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  after  having  continued  during  the  space  of  twen- 
ty-seven years. 

Lysanaer,  without  giving  the  Athenians  time  to 
look  about  them,  changed  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment entirely,  established  thirty  archons,  or  rather 
tyrants,  over  the  city,  put  a  strong  garrison  into  the 
citadel,  and  left  the  Spartan  Calnbius,  harmotieSf  or 
governor.  Agis  dismissed  his  troops.  Lysander, 
before  he  disbanded  his,  advanced  a^inst  Samoa, 
which  he  pressed  so  warmly,  that  it  was  at  last 
obliged  to  capitulate.  AOer  having  established  its 
ancient  inhabitants  in  it,  he  proposed  to  return  to 
Sparta  with  the  Lacedemonian  galleys,  those  of  the 
Piraseus,  and  the  beaks  of  those  he  had  taken. 

He  had  sent  Gylippns,  who  had  commanded  the 
army  in  Sicily,  before  him,  to  carry  the  money  and 
spoils,  which  were  the  fruit  of  his  glorious  campaigns, 
to  Lacedaemon.  The  money,  without  reckoning  the 
innumerable  crowns  of  gold  given  him  by  the  cities, 
amounted  t<f  1500  talents,  that  is  to  say,  1,500,000 
crowns.'  Gylippus,  who  carried  this  considerable 
sum,  conid  not  resist  the  temptation  of  converting 
some  part  of  it  to  his  own  use.  The  bags  were  seal- 
ed up  carefully  and  did  not  seem  to  leave  any  room 
lor  theft.  He  nnsewed  them  at  the  bottom;  and 
afler  having  taken  out  of  each  of  them  what  money 
he  thoa^ht  fit,  to  the  amount  of  300  talents,  he  sewed 
them  up  again  very  neatly,  and  thought  himself  per- 
fectly safe.  But  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  the 
accouots  which  had  been  put  up  in  each  ba?,  disco- 
vered htm.  To  avoid  ptihishment,  he  banished  himself 
from  hia  country,  carrying  alons  with  him  in  all  places 
the  dia^race  of  having  sullied ,l>y  so  base  and  sordid 
an  avarice,  the  glory  of  all  his  great  actions. 

*  '  About  SST/XXl  ftterfing. 


From  this  onhappy  ezampls,  the  wisest  and  mast 
jttdicioos  of  the  Spartans,  apprehsodinf  the  ali-pows^ 
ful  eflects  of  money,  which  enslaved  not  only  the 
vulgar,  but  even  the  greatest  of  men,  extremely 
blamed  Lysander  for  having  acted  ao  contradictorily 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  Sparta,  and  warmly  rspra- 
sented  to  the  Ephori,  bow  incumbent  it  was  upon 
them  to  banish  all  that  gold  and  silver  from  the  repub- 
lic,* and  to  lay  the  heaviest  of  curses  and  imprecations 
upon  it,  as  the  fatal  bane  of  all  other  states,  mtrodocsd 
only  to  corrupt  the  wholesome  constitution  of  the 
Spartan  government,  which  had  supported  itself  for 
so  many  ages  with  vigour  and  prosperity.  Tho 
Ephori  nmediately  pasMd  a  decree  to  proscribs  that 
money,  mnd  ordained  that  none  should  be  current, 
except  the  usual  iron  coin.  But  Lysander*s  friends 
opposed  this  decree,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  retain 
the  gold  and  silver  in  Sparta,  the  afiSur  was  referred 
to  farther  deliberation.  There  naturally  seemed  only 
two  plans  to  be  proposed ;  which  were,  either  to  make 
the  gold  and  silver  coin  cun^nt,  or  to  cry  them  down 
and  prol^ibit  them  absolutely.  The  men  of  address 
and  policy  found  out  a  third  expedient,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  reconciled  both  the  others  with  great  success : 
this  was  wisely  to  choose  the  mean  between  the 
vicious  extremes  of  too  much  risour  and  too  much  rs- 
missnesa.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  the  new  coin 
of  gold  and  silver  should  be  solely  employed  by  the 
public  treasury ;  that  it  should  only  pass  in  the  ocoa^ 
sion  and  uses  of  the  state ;  and  that  eveiy  private 
person  in  whose  possession  it  should  be  found,  should 
be  immediately  put  to  death. 

A  strange  expedient  I  says  Plutarch ;  as  if  Lycur^ 
gus  had  feared  tne  specie  of  gold  and  silver,  and  not 
the  avarice  they  occasion ;  an  avarice  less  to  be  extin- 


was  impossible,  whilst  that  money  was  held  in  honour 
and  esteem  with  the  public,  that  it  should  be  despised 
in  private  as  useless,  and  that  the  people  should  look 
upon  that  as  of  no  value  in  their  oomestie  aflhirs^ 
which  the  state  prized,  and  was  so  anxious  to  have 
for  its  occasions;  bad  usages,  authorized  by  the 
practice  and  example  of  the  public,  beine  a  thousand 
times  more  dangerous  to  individuals  than  the  vices 
of  individuals  to  the  public  The  Lacedssmooians, 
therefore,  continues  Plutarch,  in  punishing  those  with 
death  who  ahould  make  use  of  the  new  money  in 
private,  were  so  blind  and  imprudent  as  to  imagine, 
that  the  placing  of  the  law,  and  the  terror  of  punish- 
ment, as  a  guard  at  the  door,  was  sufficient  to  pr^ 
vent  gold  and  silver  from  entering  the  house ;  whilst 
they  left  the  hearts  of  their  citizens  open  to  the  desire 
and  admiration  of  riches,  and  introduced  themselves  a 
violent  passion  for  amassing  treasure,  in  causing  it  to 
be  deemed  a  great  and  honourable  thing  to  become 
rich. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  that  Darius  Nothus.  A.  M.  3600L 
king  of  Persia,  died,  after  a  reign  of  Ant.  J.  C.  404. 
nineteen  years.  Cyrus  had  arrived 
at  the  court  before  his  death,  and  Parysatis,  his  mother, 
whoss  idol  be  was,  not  contented  with  having  msda 
his  peace,  notwithstanding  the  faults  h%  had  oommil- 
ted  m  his  government,  pressed  the  old  king  to  declare 
him  his  successor  also,  aAer  the  example  of  Darius 
the  First,  who  gave  Xerxes  the  preference  before  all 
his  brothers,  because  be  had  been  bom,  as  Cyrus  was, 
after  his  father's  succession  to  the  throne.  But  Darius 
did  not  carry  his  complaisance  for  her  so  far.  He  gave 
the  crown  to  Arsaoes,  his  eldest  son  by  Paiysatis  also, 
whom  Plotaroh  calls  Arsicas,  and  bequeathed  to  Cyms 
only  the  pravinoes  be  had  already. 

'  *Aroiunnfrni96ai  «i|y  H  ipxdpcoviral  ri  Xfvff^,  Cowip 
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SECTION  I.— coROKATioir  of  artazbezbs  mnbmom. 

CTBU8  ATTKMPT8  TO  ASSAiSlNATB  HW  BBOTHBE, 
AlTD  n  •BNT  INTO  ASIA  MINOR.  CRUBL  RBTEKOB  OF 
BTATIRA,  WIFB  OF  ARTAZBRZBS,  VPON  THB  AUTB0R9 
AKD  ACCOMPLICES  IN  TBB  MURDRR  OF  HBR  BROTHBR. 
DBATH  OF  ALCIBUDB8.      1^8   CHARACTER. 

ARSACES,  opon  aacendine  the 
A.  M.  3600.  throne,  assumed  the  name  ofArta^ 
Ant  J.  C,  40^  zerxes :  he  it  is  to  whom  the  Greeks 
gave  the  suraame  of  Mnemon,!  from 
hts  prodigious  memory.  Being  near  his  father's  bed 
when  be  was  dying,a  he  asked  him,  a  few  moments 
before  he  expired,  what  had  been  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct during  so  long  and  happy  a  reisn  as  his,  that  he 
niisht  make  it  his  example,  it  has  been,  replied  he, 
to  do  ahooifs  what  jtwltcc  and  religion  rtmartd  of  me : 
memorable  words,  and  well  worthjr  to  be  set  up  in 
letters  of  gold  «n  the  palaces  of  kings,  to  keep  toem 
perpetually  in  mind  of  what  ought  to  be  the  guide  and 
rule  of  all  their  actions.^  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
princes  to  eive  excellent  instructions  to  their  children 
on  their  oeath-beds,  which  would  be  more  effica- 
cious, if  preceded  by  their  own  example  and  practice ; 
without  which  they  are  as  weak  and  impotent  as  the 
sick  man  who  gives  them,  and  seldom  survive  him 
long. 

Soon  after  Darius's  death,*  the  new  king  set  out 
from  his  capital  for  the  city  of  Pasargada,*  in  order  to 
his  coronation,  according  to  custom,  by  the  priests  of 
Persia.  There  was  in  that  city  a  temple  of  the  goddess 
who  presided  over  war,  in  which  the  coronation  of 
tikeir  kings  was  solemnized.  It  was  attended  with 
Tery  singular  ceremonies,  which  no  doubt  had  some 
mysterious  sense ;  though  Plutarch  does  not  explain 
it. — The  prince,  at  his  consecration,  took  off  his  robe 
in  the  temple,  and  put  on  that  worn  bjr  the  ancient 
Cyrus  before  ha  came  to  the  throne,  which  was  pre- 
Berred  in  that  place  with  great  veneration.  AfUr 
ihat  he  ate  a  dry  fisi  chewed  some  leaves  of  the 
iurpentine  tree,  and  drank  a  draught  composed  of 
milk  and  vinegar.  Was  this  to  signify,  that  the 
sweets  of  sovereign  power  are  mingled  with  the 
bitterness  of  care  and  disquiet,  and  that,  if  the  throne 
Iw  Borrounded  with  pleasures  and  honours,  it  is  also 

"  Which  woid  signifies  in  the  Qreel^  one  of  a  good 

*  Athen.  Imp.  648. 
"  Phit.  in  Artaz.  p.  1011 
**  A  d^  of  Persia  Wk  by  Cyius  the  Orsil. 


attended  with  pains  and  anzietMa?  It  seems  isffi- 
ciently  evident,  that  the  design  of  putting  the  robei 
of  Cvrus  upon  the  new  king,  was  to  make  him  andei* 
stand,  that  he  should  also  clothe  his  mind  with  tbe 
great  qualities  and  exalted  virtues  of  that  prince. 

Young  Cyrus,  corroded  by  ambition,  was  in  d^ 
spair  upon  being  for  ever  frustrated  in  bis  hopes  of 
ascending  a  throne  with  which  his  mother  had  inBpi^ 
ed  him.  and  on  seeing  the  sceptre,  which  he  thought 
his  right,  tranferred  mto  tbe  bands  of  his  brother. 
The  blackest  crimes  cost    the    ambitious  nothing. 
Cyrus  resolved  to   assassinate    Artazerxes  in  the 
tem^e  itself,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court, 
just  when  he  was  about  to  tnke  off  bis  own  robe,  to 
put  on  that  of  Cyrus.    Artazerxes  was  appriied  of 
this  design  by  the  priest  himself  who. had  edaated 
his  brother,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  iL    Cyras 
was  seized  and  condemned  to  die — when  his  mother 
Parysatis,  almost  out  of  her  seneeB,  flew  to  the  place, 
clanped  turn  in  her  arms,  tied  herself  to  him  with  the 
tresses  of  her  hair,  fastened  her  neck  to  his,  and  by 
hmr  shrieks,  and  tears,  and  prayerB,  prevailed  so  ftr 
as  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and  that  he  abould  be  seot 
back  to  his  government  of  the  maritime  proviDces. 
He  carried  thither  with  him   an    embition  no  Ices 
ardent  than  before,  and  animated  besides,  with  resent- 
ment of  the  disgrace  he  had  receiTed,  and  the  warm 
desire  of  revenge,  and  aimed  with  an  absolute  oo- 
bounded  power.    Artazerxes  upon  this  ooeasioo  tctea 
contrary  to  the  most  common  ruleaof  policy,  wluch 
do  not  admit  the  nourishing  and  inflaming,*  by  extrt- 
ordinary  honours,  the  pride  and  haughtiness  ot  a  bold 
and  enterprising  young  prince  like  Cyrus,  who  hsd 
carried  his  personal  enmity  to  hie  brothes  so  far,  is  to 
have  resolved  to  assassinate  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  whose  ambition  for  empire  was  so  great,  as  to  em- 
ploy tbe  roost  criminal  methods  for  the  attainment  oT 
its  end. 

Artazerxes  had  espoused  Statiim.*    Scarce  had  hei 
husband  ascended  the  throne,  when  she  employed  tbe 

Sower  ber  beauty  gave  her  over  hioo,  to  avenge  the 
eath  of  her  brother  Teriteuehmes.  History  has  not 
a  more  tragical  scene,  nor  a  more  moostious  compli- 
cation of  adultery,  incest,  and  murder ;  which,  anei 
having  oceasioneid  great  disordere  in  the  royal  (anulyt 
tenninated  at  length  in  the  moat  fat^l  manner  to  all 
who  had  any  shara  in  it.    Bat  it  is  oeeessary  for  the 

*Ne  qob 
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nadei^  kaowledgs  of  tfw  &ct,  to  tnoe  it  from  the 
begiiiniDg. 

HvduneB,  Statin^B  father,  a  Persian  of  very  high 
quality,  was  governor  of  one  of  the  principal  provinces 
of  the  empire.    Statira  was  a  lady  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  which  induced  Artazerxes  to  marry  her :  he 
was  then  called  Arsaoes.    At  the  same  time  Teri- 
teachmes,  Slatira's  brother,  maffied  Hamestrisi^Ar* 
8ace*s  sister,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius  and  Pary- 
satis ;  in  favour  of  which  marriage,    Teriteuchmes, 
upon  his  father's  death,  had  his  government  given  him. 
There  was  at  the  same  time  another  sister  in  this  fami- 
ly, named  Roxaoa,  no  less  beautiful  than  Statira,  and 
who  besides  excelled  in  the  arts  of  shootins  with  the 
bowy  and  throwing  the  darL  Teriteuchmes  her  brother 
conceived  a  criminal  passbn  for  her,  and  to  gratify 
it,  reaoived  to  set  himself  at  libaity  by  killing  Same- 
strisy  whom  he  had  espoused.    Danua  having  been 
informed  of  this  project,  by  the  force  of  presents  and 

{tfomises,  eoga^e^  Udiaates,  Teriteuchmes^s  intimate 
fiend  and  con£iant,  to  prevent  so  black  a  design,  by 
assassinating  him.  He  obeyed,  and  had  ibr  his  re- 
ward, the  government  of  him  he  had  put  to  death  with 
his  own  hands. 

Among  Teriteachmes's  guards  was  a  son  of  TTdia* 
stes,  called  Mithridates,  very  much  attached  to  his 
master.  The  young  gentleman  upon  hearing  that  his 
father  had  committed  uiis  murder  in  person,  uttered  all 
manner  of  imprecations  against  him,  and  fVill  of  horror 
for  so  infamous  and  vile  an  action,  seized  on  the  city 
of  Zaris,  and  openly  revolting,  declared  for  the  estat>- 
tishment  of  Teriteuchmes's  son.  But  that  young  man 
could  not  hold  out  long  against  Darius.^  He  was 
blocked  up  in  the  place  with  the  son  of  Teriteuchmes, 
whom  he  bad  with  him ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
of  Hydarnes  were  put  in  prison,  and  delivered  to 
Paryaatis,  to  do  with  them  as  that  mother,  exaspera- 
ted to  the  last  excess  by  the  treatment  either  done  or 
intended  a^inst  her  daughter  Hamestrts,  should  think 
fit.  That  cruel  princess  began  tiycaasins  Roxana, 
whose  beauty  had  been  the  occasion  of  all  this  evil, 
to  be  sawed  m  two,  and  ordered  all  the  rest  to  be  put 
to  death,  except  Statira,  whose  life  she  granted  to  the 
tears  and  the  most  tender  and  ardent  solicitations  of 
Arsaces ;  whose  love  for  his  wife  made  him  spare  no 
pains  for  her  pr6iervaUon,  though  Darius,  bb  father, 
Delieved  it  necessary,  even  for  his  own  good,  that  she 
should  share  the  same  fate  with  the  rest  of  her  family. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  afikir  at  the  death  of  Darius. 
Statira,  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  upon  the  throne, 
causes  Udiastes  to  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  She 
ordered  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out,  and  made  him  die 
in  the  most  exquisite  torments  she  could  invent,  to 
punish  the  crime  which  had  occasioned  the  ruin  of  her 
family.  She  gave  his  government  to  Mithridates,  in 
recompense  for  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of  her 
family.  Parysatis  on  her  side  took  her  revenge  on  the 
son  of  Teriteuchmes,  whom  she  caused  to  be  poison- 
ed ;  and  we  shall  see  that  Statira's  turn  was  not  very 
remote. 

"We  see  here  the  terrible  effects  of  female  revenge, 
and  in  general  of  what  excesses  thev  are  capable,  who 
find  themselves  above  all  laws,  and  nave  no  other  rule 
.  for  their  actions  than  their  will  and  passions. 

Cyrus,  having  resolved  to  dethrone 
A.  M.  3601.    his  orother,  employed  Clearchos,  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  403*    Lacediemonian  general,   to  oaise  a 
^  bodv  of  Grecian  troops,  uooer  pre- 

tence of  a  war  which  that  Spartan  proposed  to  carry 
into  Thrace.  I  shall  defer  speaking  of  this  famous 
expedition,  and  also  of  the  death  ofSocrates,  which 
happened  about  the  same  time  ;  as  I  intend  to  treat 
those  two  great  events  in  all  the  extent  they  deserve. 
It  was  without  doubt,  with  the  same  view,i  that  Cy- 
rus presented  to  Lysander  a  galley  of  two  cubits  of 
length,  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  to  congratulate  him 
upon  his  naval  victory.    Tliat  galley  was  consecra- 

*  Flut  in  Lys.  p.  i4& 


ted  to  Apollo  in  the  tahnpleofDsipy.    LyiAnder 

soon  afterwards  to  Sarais,  chugged  with  magnificent 
presents  for  Cyras  from  the  allies. 

It  was  npoD  that  occasion  Cynis  hod  the  celebrated 
eonyersation  with  Lvsander,  related  by  Xenopbon,t 
and  which  Cioero  after  him,  has  applied  so  beanti- 
fully.  That  young  prince,*  who  piqued  himself  more 
upon  his  afiibility  and  politeness  than  nobility  and 
grandeur,  pleased  himself  with  conducting  in  person* 
so  illustrious  a  guest  through  his  gardens,  and  with 
making  him  observe  the  various  beauties  of  them* 
Lysander,  struck  with  so  fine  a  prospect,  admned  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  parts  were  laid  out,*  the 
height  of  the  trees,  the  neatness  snd  dispooitbn  of  the 
walks ;  the  abundance  of  fruit-treea,  planted  checker- 
wise,  with  an  art  which  had  known  bow  to  unite  the 
useful  with  the  agreeable ;  the  beauty  of  the  parterres, 
and  the  gk>wing  variety  of  flowers,  exhaling  odoura 
oniversaify  throughoat  the  delightful  scene.  "Every 
thing  charms  aira  transports  me  m  this  place,'*  said 
Lysander,  addressing  himself  to  Cyrus;  ''but  what 
strikes  me  most,  is  the  exquisite  taste  and  elegant  in* 
dostry  of  the  person  who  drew  the  plan  of  the  several 
parts  of  this  garden,  and  gave  it  the  fine  order,  won* 
derful  disposition,  and  bappinesi  of  symmetry,  which 
1  cannot  sufficiently  admire,'*  Cy'ras,  infinitely  pleased 
with  this  discourse,  replied,  **  It  was  I  that  drew  the 
plan,  and  entirely  marked  it  out;  and  many  of  the 
trees,  which  you  see,  were  planted  with  my  own 
hands."  "Whatl*'  replied  Lysander,  considering 
him  from  head  to  foot,  *'is  it  possible  with  these  pur- 
ple robes  and  splendid  vestments,  those  strings  of 
jewels  and  bracelets  of  gold,  those  buskins  so  nchly 
embroidered,  that  you  oould  play  the  f^ener,  and 
employ  your  royal  hands  in  plantmg  trees  I"  '*  Does 
that  surprise  you  i"  said  Cyras,  **  I  swear  by  the  god 
Mithras,4  that  when  my  health  admits,  I  never  sit 
down  to  table  without  havui^  made  myself  sweat  with 
some  fatigue  or  other^  either  in  military  exeroise,  rami 
labour,  or  some  other  toilsome  employment,  to  which 
I  apply  with  pleasure,  and  without  sparine  myself.'' 
Lysander  was  amazed  at  this  discourse,  and  pressing 
htm  by  the  hand ;  ''Cyras,'^  said  he,  '*  yvu  are  truly 
happj,  and  deserve  your  high  fortune ;  because  in 
yoo  It  is  united  with  virtue." 

Alctbiades  without  any  trouble  discovered  the  mys* 
tery  of  the  levies  made  by  Cyras,  and  went  into  the 
province  of  Pharoabazus,  with  a  design  to  proceed  to 
the  court  of  Persia,  and  to  apprize  A^taxerxfts  of  the 
seheme  laid  against  him.  Had  he  arrived  th^e,  a  di»> 
covery  of  such  importance  would  have  infallibly  pi^ 
cured  him  the  favour  of  that  prince,  and  the  assistance 
he  wanted  ibr  the  re-establishment  of  his  country. 
But  the  Lacedsmonian  partisans  at  Athens,  that  is  to 
say,  the  thuly  tyrants,  apprehended  the  intrigues  of 
80  superior  a  genius  as  his,  and  represented  to  their 

*  Xenophon  (Econ.  p.  830. 

*  Narrat  Socrates  in  eo  libro  Cyrum  nAnorom,  r^em 
Pertarum,  praBstantem  ingenio  atque  imperii  glori&,  ctim 
Lysander  Lacednmanius,  vir  somme  virtuttt,  venisset  ad 
eum  Sardes,  eique  dooa  A  sociis  attutisaet,  et  ceteris  in  re- 
IwB  corneal  er^  Lysandnim  atque  hmnanum  fuisse,  et  ei 
ouemdam  cooseptuoi  agram  diHgeater  consitua  osiaidiss^ 
Ctlm^  autem  admiraretar  Lysander  et  prooeriuUes  arbonmi, 
et  directos  in  quiocuncam  ordinas,  M  humom  subaetam 
atque  puram,  et  auavitatem  odonim  qui  efflarentur  t  florU 
but ;  turn  eom  dizisse,  mirari  le  noo  mod5  dUigentiani,  sed 
etiam  sdertiam  ejus,  k  quo  essent  ilia  dindensa  atque  des- 
cripta.  Et  ei  Cyrtim  respoodisse:  Atqui  ego  ista  sum 
dimensus,  mei  sunt  ordines,  mea  descriptio,  multn  etiam 
btanim  ariMrou  meft  mana  sunt  sate.  Turn  Lysandrum, 
intnentem  ejus  psrpuram  etmtorem  eorporis^  omanmiqiie 
Persicuffl  multoattro  anukisquo  genmiisj  dixiise:  Reel^ 
verO  te,  Cyre,  beatum  feniot,  qooiuam  wtuti  tiMS  fbrtuna 
ooniuQcU  esc     Oie.  tU  Semte.  n.  59. 

^  The  Peniam  adored  the  sua  snder  that  aauM^  who 
was  their  principal  god. 

Reetd  verb  to,  Cyre,  beatum  fbrnnt,  quonam  vtrtiiti  tun 
fiwtana  QODJuncta  est. 
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ttuteiB,  that  they  wtfe  iiMfitaUy  ruined  if  tfcej  did 
not  find  moAos  to  rid  tbemieives  of  Aldbiadet.  The 
LacedemonianB  thereupon  wrote  to  Phftrnabazus,  and 
with  «n  abject  meanness  not  to  be  excused,  and  which 
ehowed  how  much  Sparta  had  degenerated  from  her 
ancient  manners,  pressed  him  with  great  earnestness 
to  delifer  them  at  any  rate  from  so  formidable  an  ene- 
my. The  satrap  complied  with  their  wish.  Alci- 
4>iades  was  then  m  a  small  town  of  Phrygia,  where 
he  Kved  with  his  concubine  Timandra.!  Those  who 
were  sent  to  kill  him,  not  daring  to  enter  his  house, 
contented  themselves  with  surrounding  and  setting  it 
on  fire.  Alcibiades,  havine  quitted  it  through  the 
flames  sword  in  hand,  the  Barbarians  were  afraid  Co 
stay  to  come  to  blows  with  him,  btit  flying  and  ie» 
Creating  as  he  advanced,  the^  poured  their  darts  and 
arrows  upon  him,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Timandra  took  up  his  body,  and  having  adorned 
and  covered  it  with  the  finest  robes  she  had,  she  made 
M  mtgnifioent  a  funeral  for  it  as  her  present  condi- 
tion would  admit 

Such  was  the  end  of  Alcibiades,  whose  {^reat  virtues 
were  stifled  and  suppressed  by  still  greater  vices.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say,*  whether  his  goodor  bad  qualitiev 
were  roost  pernicious  to  his  country ;  for  with  the 
one  he  deceived,  and  with  the  other  he  oppressed  it. 
In  him  distinguished  valour  was  united  with  nobility 
of  blood.  His  person  was  besutifuland  finely  made ; 
he  was  eloquent,  of  ^reat  ability  in  business,  insinu- 
ating, and  formed  for  charming  all  mankmd.  He 
loved  glory,  but  without  prejudice  to  his  inclination 
for  pleasure;  nor  was  he  to  fond  of  pleasure,  as  to 
aegiect  his  glory  for  it  He  knew  how  to  give  into^ 
or  abstract  himself  from  it,  according  to  the  situation 
of  his  affiurs.  Never  was  there  ductility  of  genius 
equal  to  his.  He  metamorphosed  himself  with  incre- 
dible facility,  like  a  Proteus,  into  the  most  conttary 
forms,  and  supported  them  all  with  as  much  ease  and 
grace,  as  if  each  had  been  natural  to  him. 

This  convertibiUty  of  character,  according  as  cir- 
cumstances, the  customs  of  countries,  and  his  own 
interests  required,  discovers  a  heart  void  of  principles, 
without  either  truth  or  justice.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  either  to  religion,  virtue,  laws,  duties,  or  his 
country.  His  sole  rule  of  action  was  his  private  am- 
bitioii,  to  which  he  referred  every  thing.  His  aim 
was  to  please,  to  dazde,  and  be  beloved ;  but  at  the 
same  time  to  subject  those  be  soothed.  He  favoured 
them  odty  as  they  served  his  purposes ;  and  made  bis 
correspondence  and  society  a  means  for  engrossing 
€werj  thing  to  himselfl 

His  life  was  a  perpetual  mixture  of  sood  and  evil. 
His  sallies  into  virtue  were  ill  sustained,  and  quickly 
degenerated  into  vices  and  crimes,  very  little  to  the 
honour  or  the  instructions  of  that  great  philosopher, 
who  took  no  small  pains  to  cultivate  him  into  a  man 
of  worth.  His  actions  were  glorious;  but  without 
rule  or  principle.  His  character  was  elevated  and 
grand  ;  but  ij|ithout  connection  and  consistency.  He 
was  successively  the  support  and  terror  of  the  Lace- 
doemoniansAnd  Persians.  He  was  either  the  misfor- 
tune or  refuge  of  his  own  country,  according  as  he 
declared  for  or  against  it  In  fine,  he  was  the  author 
of  a  destructive  war  through  the  whole  of  Greece,  fh>m 
the  sole  motive  of  commanding,  by  inducing  the 
Athenians  to  besiege  Syracuse ;  much  less  from  the 
hope  of  conquering  Sicily,  and  aflerwsrds  Africa,  than 
with  the  design  of  keeping  Athens  in  dependence  upon 
himself;  convinced,  that  havinv  to  deal  with  an  in- 
constant, suspicious,  ungrateful,  jealous  people,  averse 
to  those  that  sovemed,  it  was  necessary  to  engage 
them  continually  in  some  great  affiiir,  in  order  to  make 
his  services  always  necessary  to  them,  and  that  they 

^  It  was  said  that  Lais  ths  famous  oourtasan,  called  the 
Corinthian,  was  the  daughter  of  thii  Timandra. 

*  Cujns  nsscb  vtriua  bona  an  vitia  patria  pemieiosiora 
fiiarint:  iUia  •aim  ctves  sues  decepit,  his  sfflixit  ToL 
Haa,  U  IB.  0.  !• 


might  not  be  at  leiaare  to  extmiiie,  ceosaie,  and  oo»> 
demn  his  conduct 

He  had  the  fate  generally  experienced  by  penons 
of  his  character,  and  of  which  toey  cannot  reasonably 
complain.  He  never  loved  any  one,  himself  being  hu 
sole  motive :  nor  ever  found  a  friend.  He  made  it  hia 
merit  and  glory  to  cajole  all  men,  and  conaequentiy 
nobody  confided  in,  or  adhered  to,  him.  His  sole 
view  was  to  live  with  splendour,  and  to  domineer 
universally ;  and  be  perished  miserably,  abaadooed  by 
the  whole  world,  ano  obliged  at  his  death  to  the  feeble 
services  and  impotent  zeal  of  one  only  woman  for  the 
last  honours  rendered  to  his  remains.  ' 

About  this  time  died  Oemocritus  the  philosopher. 

SECTION  II.— THB  THIRTT  BXBRCISB  TBI  MOIT 
HORRID  CRtTBLTIES  AT  ATHENS.  THBT  PUT  TBI* 
RAMENES,  ONB  OP  TRBIR  COLLBAOVBS  TO  DKATH. 
SOCRATES  TAKES  HIS  DBFBNCE  UPON  HIMSCU. 
VHRASTBULUS  ATTACKS  THE  TYRANTS,  MAKSa  mn- 
SELF  MASTER  OP  ATHENS,  AND  BSSTORBS  ITI 
LIBBRTT. 

The  council  of  f  birty,*  established  at  Athens  by 
Lysander,  committed  the  most  execrable  cruelties. 
Upon  pretence  of  restraining  the  multitude  within  their 
duty,  and  of  preventing  seiditions,  they  had  caused 
guards  to  be  assigned  them,  and  armed  3000  of  the 
citiaens  for  that  service,  and  at  the  same  time  disarmed 
all  the  rest  The  whole  city  was  in  the  utmost  terror 
and  dismay.  Whoever  opposed  their  injustice  snd 
violence  became  the  victims  of  them.  Riches  were 
a  crime  that  never  failed  of  drawing  a  sentence  upon 
their  owners,  always  followed  with  death,  and  tbe 
confiscation  of  estates,  which  the  thirty  tyrants  divided 
amoncrst  themselves.  They  put  more  people  to  de«tb, 
says  Xenopbon,  in  eight  months  of  peac^o,  than  the 
enemies  had  done  in  a  war  of  thirty  years. 

The  two  most  considerable  persons  of  the  Thirty 
were  Critias  and  Theramenes,  who  at  first  lived  ia 
great  union,  and  always  acted  in  concert  with  each 
other.    The  latter  had  some  honour,  and  loved  his 
country.    When    he  saw  with  what    an  excess  of 
violence  and  cruelty  his  colleagues  behaved,  he  declar- 
ed openly  against  them,  and   thereby  drew  their  n- 
sentment  upon  him.    Critias  became  his  most  mortal 
enemy,  ano  acted  as  informer  against  him  before  tbe 
senate,  accusing  him  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state,  and  of  designing  to  subvert  tbe  present 
government    As  he  perceived  that    the  defence  oC 
Theramenes  wss  heard  with  silence  and  spprobaiion, 
he  was  afraid,  that  if  the  aflfkir  wsis  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  senate,  they  would  acquit  him.    Havin^  there- 
fore caused  a  band  of  young  men,  whom  he  had  armed 
with  poinards,  to  advance  to  the  bar,  he  said  thst  he 
thought  it  the  duty  of  a  supreme  magistrate  to  pre- 
vent  justice  from  being  abused,   and   that  be  should 
act  conformably  upon  this  occasion.  "  But,"  conlinued 
he,  "  as  the  law  does  not  permit,  that  any  of  the  3000 
should  be  put  to  death  without   the  consent  of  tho 
senate,  I  exclude  Theramenes  from  that  number,  and 
condemn  him  to  die  in  virtue  of  my  own  and^my  coW 
leagues'  authority.**      Theramenes   at  these  words, 
leaping  upon  the  altar ;  **  I  demand,*'  said  be, "  Athe- 
nians, that  I  may  be  tried*  according   to  the  laws; 
which  cannot  be  refused  me  without  manifest  injustice. 
Not  that  I  imagine,  that  the  goodness  of  my  cause 
will  avail  me  any  thing,  or  the  sanction  of  altars  protect 
me ;  bdt  I  would  show  at  least,  that  my  enemies  rrspect 
neither  the  gods  nor  men.  What  most  astonishes  roe  is, 
that  persons  of  your  wisdom  do  not  nee,  that  your  own 
names  may  as  easily  be  struck  out  of  the  list, of  citi- 
zens, as  tnat  of  Theramenes.**     Critias  upon  this 
ordered  the  officers  of  justice  to  pull  him  down  from 
the  altar.     A  universal    silence  and   terror   ensued 
upon  the  sight  of  the  armed  soldiers,  that  surrounded 
the  senate.  Of  all  the  senators,  Socrates  alone,  whose 

•  Xaaoph.  Hist  lii.  p.  461-479.    Diod.  Lziv.f.O 
JustaB.Lv.(^&  lOl 
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disciple  TbemiiMMs  I»d  been,  took  upon  fatm  bis 

defence,  tnd  oposed  the  oflicen  ofjuaCiee.    Bat  hia 

wedc  endeavoan  coald  not  deliver  Theramenee,  who 

was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  notwithatandiog  all 

he  could  do,  tbroush  crowds  of  the  citizens,  who  saw 

with  tears,  in  the  fate  of  a  man,  equally  considerable 

for  his  love  of  liberty  and  the  great  services  be  bad 

done  his  country,  what  they  had  to  fear  for  themselves. 

When  they  presented  him  the  hemlock,  that  is,  the 

poison  (whicD  was  the  manner  of  putting  the  citizens 

at  Athens  to  death,)  he  took  it  with  an  mtrepid  air, 

and  &(ler  having  drunk  it,  he  poured  the  bottom  upon 

the  table,  after  the  usual  manner  observed  in  feasts  or 

public  rejoicings,  saying,  "This  for  the  noble  Critias.** 

Xenophon  reUtes  this  circumstance,  inconsiderable 

in  itself,  to  show,  says  be,  the  tranquillity  of  Thera- 

menes  in  his  last  moments. 

The   tyrants,  delivered  from  a  colleague '  whose 
presence  alone  was  a  continued  reproach  to  them,  do 
longer   observed    any   measures.     Nothing   passed 
throughout  the  city  but  imprisonments  and  murders. i 
Every  body  trembled  for  themselves  or  their  friends. 
The  general  desolation  had  no  remedy,  nor  was  there 
any  hope  of  regaining  their  liberty.     Where  had  they 
then  as  many  Harmodiusess  as  they  had  tyrants? 
Terror  had  taken  entire  possession  of  their  minds, 
whilst  the  whole  cit^  deplored  in  secret  their  loss  of 
liberty,  without  havmg  one  amongst  them  cenerous 
enough  to  attempt  breaking  its  chains.    The  Athe- 
nian people  seemed  to  have  lost  that  valour,  which, 
till  then  had  made  them  awful  and  terrible  to  their 
neighbours  and  enemies.    They  seemed  to  have  lost 
the  very  use  of  speech ;  not  daring  to  Tent  the  least 
complaint,  lest  it  should  be  made  a  capital  crime  in 
them.     Socrates  alone  continued  intrepid.   He  con- 
soled the  afflicted  senate,  animated  the  despondin/; 
citizens,  and  set  all  men  an  admirable  example  of 
courage  and  resolution;  preserving  his  liberty,  and 
sustainins  his  part  in  the  midst  of  thirty  tyrants,  who 
made  all  else  tremble,  but  couki  never  shake  the 
constancy  of  Socrates  with  their  menaces.    Cri(Sa8,s 
who  had  been  his  pupil,  was  the  first  to  declare  most 
openly  against  him,  taking  offence  at  the  free  and  bold 
discourses  which  be  held  against  the  government  of 
the  Thirty.   He  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  his  instruct- 
ia«r  the  vouth;  but  Socrates,  who  neither  acknow- 
ledged his  authority,  nor  feared  the  violent  effects  of 
it,  paid  no  resrard  to  so  unjust  an  order. 

All  the  citizens  of  any  consideration  in  Athens, 
and  who  still  tetained  a  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a  place 
reduced  to  so  harsh  and  shameful  a  slavery,  and 
sought  elsewhere  an  asylum  and  retreat,  where  they 
roignt  live  in  safety.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Thra- 
sybulus,  a  person  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  beheld 
with  the  most  lively  affliction  the  miseries  of  his  coon- 
try.'  Tbe  Lacedsmonians  had  the  inhumanity  to 
endeaTOur  to  deprive  those  unhappy  fugitives  of^this 
last  reaotirce.  They  published  an  edict  to  prohibit 
the  cities  of  Greece  from  giving  them  refuge,  decreed 
that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  thirty  tyrants, 
and  condemned  all  such  as  should  contravene  the 
execation  of  this  edict,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents. 
Only  two  cities  rejected  with  disdain  so  unjust  an 
ordinance,  Megara  and  Thebes;  the  latter  of  which 
made  a  decree  to  punish  all  persons  whatsoever,  that 
should  see  an  Athenian  attacked  by  his  enemies  with- 
out doing  bis  utmost  to  assist  him.    Lysias,  an  orator 

^  poCeratne  civitas  iDa  cooquiescere,  in  quA  tot  ^rranni 
erant,  qtiot  satellites  essent?  Ke  s^es  quidem  ulla  recipi- 
eads  hbertatis  animis  poterat  offerri,  nee  ulli  remedio  lo- 
cus apparebat  contra  tantum  vim  roaloruro.  Unde  enim 
mtsere  civitati  tot  Harmodios  ?  Socrates  tamen  in  medio 
erat,  et  lugentei  patres  consolabatur,  et  despersntes  de 
republic^  exhortabatur— et  imitari  volentibus  ma|gnum  cir- 
cumferebat  exemplar,  cum  inter  triginta  dommos  liber 
mcederet.    Senee,  de  trampaU  anim.  c.  iiL 

*  Hannodius  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  deliverance  of 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratids. 

•  Xeaopb.  Meiiiorab.L  i.  p.  716^  711 


of  Syraenie,  who  bad  been  baDidied  by  the  Thirty, 
raised  500  soldiers  at  his  own  expense,^  and  sent 
them  to  the  aid  of  the  common  country  of  eloquence^ 

Thrasybuliis  lost  no  time.  After  having  taken 
Phyla,  a  small  fort  in  Attica,  he  marched  to  the  Pins* 
eus,  of  which  he  made  himself  master.  The  Thirty 
flew  ttiither  with  their  troops,  and  a  warm  battle 
ensued.  But  as  the  soldiers  on  one  side  fought  with 
valour  and  vigour  for  their  liberty,  and  on  me  other 
with  indolence  and  indifference  for  the  power  of  others, 
the  success  was  not  doubtful,  but  followed  tbe  better 
cause.  The  tyrants  were  overthrown.  Critias  waa 
killed  upon  the  spot  And  as  the  rest  of  the  army 
were  taking  to  flignt,  Thrasy bolus  cried  out ;  **  Wher^ 
fore  do  you  fly  from  me  as  from  a  victor,  rather  than 
assist  me  as  the  avenger  of  your  liberty?  We  are 
not  enemies,  but  fellow-dtizens ;  nor  have  we  declared 
war  against  the  city,  bat  against  the  thirtv  tyrants." 
He  bade  them  remember,  that  they  haa  the  same 
origin,  country,  laws,  and  religion ;  he  exhorted  them 
to  compassionate  their  exiled  bretbr^,  to  restore  their 
country  to  them,  and  resume  their  liberty  themselves. 
This  mscourse  made  a  due  impression.  The  army 
upon  their  return  to  Athens,  expelled  the  Thirty,  and 
substituted  ten  persons  to  eovem  in  their  room,  whoae 
conduct  proved  no  better  than  that  of  the  former. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  so  sudden,  so  univer- 
sal, so  tenacioua,  and  so  uniform  a  conspiracy  against 
tbe  public  good,  should  always  actuate  the  several  bo- 
dies of  persons  established  in  the  administration  of  this 
government.  This  we  have  seen  in  the  Four  Hundred 
formerly  chosen  at  Athens;  again  in  the  Thirty;  and 
now  in  tbe  Ten.  And  what  augments  our  wonder  is, 
that  this  passion  for  tyranny  should  so  iromedistely 
possess  republicans,  bom  in  tbe  bosom  of  liberty,  ac- 
customed to  an  equality  of  condition  on  which  it  ia 
founded,  and  nurtured  from  their  earliest  infancy  in  an 
abhorrence  of  all  subjection  and  dependency.  There 
must  be,*  on  the  one  side,  in  power  and  authi^rity 
some  violent  impulse,  to  actuate  in  this  manner  so 
many  persons,  of  whom  many,  no  doubt,  were  not 
without  sentiments  of  virtue  and  honour;  and  to 
banish  so  suddenly  the  principles  and  manners  natu- 
ral to  them :  and  on  the  other  an  excessive  propensity 
in  the  mind  of  man  to  subject  his  equals,  and  to  rule 
over  them  imperiously,  to  carry  him  oo  to  the  last 
extremities  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  to  make 
him  forget  at  once  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  religion. 

The  Thirty  being  fallen  from  their  power  and  hopes, 
sent  deputies  to  Lacedsemon  to  demand  aid.  It 
was  not  Lysander*s  fault,  who  was  sent  to  them 
with  troops,  that  the  tyrants  were  not  re-established. 
But  king  Pausanias  who  likewise  marched  acainst 
Athens,  moved  with  compassion  for  the  deplo* 
rable  condition  to  which  a  city,  once  so  flourishing^ 
was  reduced,  had  the  generosity  to  favour  tbe  Ath^ 
nians  in  secret,  and  at  length  obtained  a  peaoe 
for  them.  It  was  sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  tyrants^ 
who,  having  uken  arms  to  reinstate  themselves  in  the 
l^veroment,  and  being  present  at  a  pariey  for  that 
purpose,  were  all  put  to  the  sword,  ana  left  Athens  in 
the  full  possession  of  its  liberty^  All  the  exiles  were 
recalled.  Thrasybulos  at  tbat  time  proposed  the 
celebrated  amnesty,  by  which  tbe  citizens  tnaufped 
upon  oath  that  all  past  transactions  should  be  buried 
in  oblivion.  The  government  was  re-established  upon 
its  ancient  foundation,  the  laws  restored  to  their  pristine 
vigour,  and  magistrates  elected  with  the  usual  forms. 

I  cannot  forbear  observing  in  this  place  tbe  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  Tbrasybulus,  so  salutary  and  es- 
sential after  so  long  a  continuance  of  domestic  trou- 
bles. This  is  one  of  the  finest  events  in  ancient 
history,  worthy  of  the  Athenian  lenity  and  benevo- 
lence, and  has  served  as  a  model  to  successive  ages  in 
good  governments. 

-  - ■ 

^  Quingentos  milites,  stipendio  suo  instnicCoi^  in  siniHua 
patrie  communis  eloqueatia  misit.    Jutim,  L  v.  e.  9 
*  Yi  dominstktnis  convulsus*    TmU, 
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Nefor  bad  tymimy  bctti  mora  eni«l  «id  bidpdr  than 
that  which  the  Athenrnm  had  just  thrown  off  Kveiy 
boiisa  waa  in  moumins ;  every  family  bewailed  the 
loaa  of  aome  relation.  It  had  been  a  aeriei  of  public 
robbery  and  rapine,  in  which  licenae  and  impanity 
had  authorised  ail  manner  of  crimes.  Private  indi- 
viduals seemed  to  have  a  right  to  demand  the  blood 
of  all  aooomplices  in  such  notorious  malversations,  and 
•van  the  interest  of  the  state  appeared  to  authorize 
fuch  a  claim,  that  by  exemplary  aeverkies  such  enoi^ 
motts  crimes  mi^ht  be  prevented  for  the  future.  But 
Thrasybulus  rising  above  thoee  sentiments,  from  the 
superiority  of  his  more  extensive  genius,  and  the  viewa 
of  a  more  discerning  and  prefbuod  policy,  foresaw, 
that  by  acquiescing  m  the  punishment  of  the  ^ilty, 
eternaJ  seeds  of  discord  and  enmity  would  remam,  to 
weaken,  by  domestic  divisions,  the  strength  of  the 
tepubliOf  wmoh  it  was  necessary  to  unite  against  the 
oommon  enemy,  and  occasion  the  loss  to  the  state  of 
a  great  number  cf  citiaens,  who  roi^t  render  it  im- 
pedant  services  with  the  very  view  of  making  amends 
for  paat  misbehaviour. 

Such  a  conduct  after  great  troubles  in  a  state  baa 
always  seemed^  to  the  ablest  politicians,  the  most 
oertain  and  ready  means  to  restore  the  public  peace 
and  tranquillity.  Cicero,^  when  Rome  was  divided 
into  two  mciions  upon  the  occasion  of  Cesar's  death, 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  conspirators,  calling  to 
mind  this  celebrated  amnesty,  propoeed,  after  the 
example  of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  passed 
in  eternal  oblivion.  CardinaJ  Mazarins  observed  to 
Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  that  this 

Sntle  and  humane  conduct  in  France  had  prevented 
I  troubles  and  revolts  of  that  kingdom  from  having 
any  fatal  cottsequeocea,  and  *'  that  the  king  had  not 
lost «  foot  of  land  by  them  to  that  day  ;'*  whereas,  the 
inflexible  severity  of  the  Spapiards  **  was  the  occa- 
atoo,  that  the  subjects  of  that  monarchy,  whenever  they 
threw  off  the  mask,  never  returned  to  their  obedience 
but  bf  the  force  of  arms ;  which  sufficiently  appears," 
aays  he,  **  \t^  the  example  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are 
in  the  peaceable  possession  of  mainr  provincea,  that  not 
in  ajge  ago  were  the  patrimony  or  the  king  of  Spain." 
Diodorus  Sioolus  takee  occasion,  from  the  thirty  ty- 
rants of  itthens,*  whooe  immoderate  ambition  in- 
duced them  to  treat  their  country  with  the  meet  ex- 
cessive cruelties,  to  observe  how  unfortunate  it  is  for 
penons  in  power  to  want  a  sense  of  hoooor,4  and  to 
disregard  «ther  the  preeent  opinion,  or  the  judgment 
which  posterity  will  form  of  their  conduct :  for  from 
the  contempt  of  reputation  the  transition  is  too  com- 
mon to  that  of  virtue  itself.  They  may  perhaps,  by 
the  dread  of  their  power,  suppress  for  some  time  the 
public  voice,  and  impose  a  forced  silence  upon  cen- 
sure ;  but  tbs  more  constraint  they  lay  upon  it  during 
their  lives^  the  mure  liberal  will  it  be  after  their  deaths 
of  eomplainta  and  reproaches,  and  the  more  infamy 
and  imputation  will  be  affixed  to  their  memories. 
The  power  of  the  Thirty,  says  he,  was  of  a  very  short 
duration,  but  their  infkmy  will  be  immortal ;  their  me- 
mory will  be  held  in  abhorrence  throughout  all  ages, 
whilst  their  names  will  be  recorded  in  histocy  only  to 
render  them  odious,  and  to  make  their  crimes  deteeta- 

^  In  8B<kni  Telluris  ccmvocati  sumus ;  in  quo  templo, 
i^uantum  ia  me  fiiit,  jeci  fundamentum  pacis;  Athqpieo- 
•lumque  reoovavi  vetus  exemplum,  Ghwcuni  etiam*  ver^ 
bum  iisurpari,  quod  turn  in  sedandis  dtaoordiis  usurpaverat 
civitat  iHa ;  atone  onuem  memoriam  disoordiarum  onivione 
sempiternA  delendam  censui    PkU^.  i.  n.  i. 

*  Some  believe  that  word  was  ifwti9Ha ;  bat  as  it  is  not 
found  in  the  historians  who  have  treated  this  ftct,  it  is  more 
likely  that  it  was  Miy  ;(»qfft«a«sniK,  which  has  the  same  sense, 
and  IS  need  by  tbem  aU. 

"  Let  XV.  of  Card.  Maz.        •  Diod.  L  riv.  p.  254. 

*  CsBtera  principibus  statim  adesse :  unum  insatiabiliter 
parandiun,  prosperam  siii  memoriam ;  nam  conlemptA  ftp 
mft,  contemai  virtutes— QuO  magis  socorttiam  eorum  inri- 
dere  Ubet,  qoi  prtnenti  potenti&  eredunfc  eitiagui  posse 
etiam  sequentis  #ri  memoriam-Hiuum  cuioue  decus  pos- 
leritas  rependit.    TVeiC  AnmU  I  iv.  c.  30.  it  S5. 


ble.  He  applies  the  aame  nfleelioD  to  the  Lacede- 
monians ;  who,  after  having  made  theuselves  mastoi 
of  Greece  by  a  wise  and  moderate  conduct,  fell  bom 
that  glory,  through  the  severity,  haughtineas,  and  in- 
justice,  with  which  they  treated  their  allies.  There  is 
doubtless  no  reader,  whom  their  abject  and  eras! 
jealousy  in  regard  to  Athens  enslaved  and  humbled, 
has  not  prejudiced  aeainst  them ;  nor  do  we  recDgoise 
in  such  behaviour  the  greatness  of  mind  and  noble 
eeneroeity  of  ancient  Sparta;  so  much  power  baa  the 
lust  of  dominion  and  prosperity  over  even  viitooiu 
men.  Diodorus  oondudes  bis  reflection  with  a  oiaziiii 
very  true,  though  very  little  known :  *'  The  greatness 
and  majesty  of  princes,"  says  he  (and  the  same  maj 
be  said  of  all  persons  in  high  authority,)  "  can  beaup- 
ported  only  by  humanity  and  juatice  with  regaxd  to 
their  subjects ;  as,  on  the  contrary ,*they  are  ruioed 
and  destroyed  by  a  cruel  and  oppreesive  goTemmeiit, 
which  never  fiuls  to  deaw  upon  them  the  hatred  of 
their  people." 

SECTION  in. — ^LTBAKDER  ABtTSU  HIS  POWIft  tN  iX 
BXTRAORDINAaT  MANNER.  HB  18  RECALLED  TO 
SPARTA  UPON  THE  COMPLAINT  OP  PHARNABAZOS. 

As  Lysander  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  celebiatcd 
exploits,s  whkh  had  raised  the  glorv  of  the  Laceds- 
monians  to  so  high  a  pitch ;  so  bad  he  acquired  a  de- 
gree of  power  and  authority  of  which  there  had  beee 
no  example  before  in  Sparta ;  but  he  suffi^red  himaelf 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  presumption  and  vanity  stiU 
greater  than  his  power.  He  permitted  the  Grecian 
cities  to  dedicate  sJtara  to  him  as  to  a  gpd,  and  to  offer 
sacrifices,  and  sing  hymns  and  odes  in  honour  of  him. 
The  Samians  oroained  by  a  public  decree,  that  the 
feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  Juno,  and  which  bore 
the  name  of  that  goddess,  should  be  called  Ihe/u^ 
ofLytmUtr,  He  had  alwaya  a  crowd  of  poets  about 
him  (who  are  often  a  tribe  of  venal  flatterers,)  that 
vied  with  each  other  in  singing  his  ^reat  exploits,  for 
which  they  were  magnificently  paid.  Praise  is  no- 
doubtedly  due  to  noble  deeds ;  but  it  diminishes  thdr 
lustre  when  either  extravagant  or  purohased. 

This  sort  of  vanity  and  ambition,  had  be  stopped 
there,  would  have  hurt  only  himself,  by  exposing  him 
to  envy  and  contempt ;  but  a  natural  consequence  of 
it  was,  that  throu||h  his  arrosance  and  pride,  in  con- 
iunction  with  the  incessant  flatteriea  of  those  aronod 
him,  he  carried  the  spirit  of  command  and  aatboritj 
to  an  insupportable  excess,  and  obaerved  no  tooger 
any  measuree  either  in  rewarding  or  puniahini;.  The 
absolute  government  of  cities  with  tyrannic  power 
were  the  fruits  of  his  friendship,  or  o^  the  ties  of  boe* 

e'ulity  with  him ;  snd  only  the  death  of  thow  he 
Lted  could  put  an  end  to  his  reaentment  and  displea- 
sure, without  its  being  possible  to  escape  fais  ven- 
geance. What  Sylla  caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb,  mi^ht  with  equal  propriety  have  been  engraved 
upoii  Lyaander's :  that  no  man  bad  ever  surpassed 
him  in  doing  good  to  his  friends,  or  evil  to  his  enemies. 

Treachery  and  perjury  cost  him  nothing  wheoeier 
they  promoted  his  designs ;  nor  waa  he  leaa  cruel  than 
revengeful ;  of  which,  what  be  did  at  Miletus  was  a 
sufficient  proof.    Apprehending  that  the  Imdeis  of  the 
popular  partv  would  eacape  him,  he  awore  rot  to  do 
thern   any  hurt     Those  unfortunate  persons  gare 
credit  to  his  oath,  and  no  sooner  appeared  in  public, 
than  they  were  put  to  the  sword  witb  hie  consent,  by 
the  nobiOty,  who  killed  them  all,  though  no  less  than 
800.    The  number  of  those  on  the  aide  of  the  people, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  massacred  in  the  other  ciUcfl, 
is  incredible ;  for  he  did  not  only  destroy  to  satiate  bis 
own  individual  resentments,  but  to  serve  in  all  placea 
the  enmity,  malice,  and  avarice  of  his  frienda,  whom 
he  supported  in  gratifying  their  passions  by  the  deaih 
of  their  enemies. 

There  was  no  kind  of  injustice  and  violence  whidi 
the  people  did  not  suffer  under  the  government  of  Lj^ 

*  PkiU  in  Lys.  p.  44S--44ft. 
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Milder^  wUIitthfl  LacritndniMM,  whowero  suffi- 
ciendT  informed  of  his  conduct,  gave  theouelvei  no 
I        trnable  to  correct  it    It  ie  t6o  common  ibr  those  in 
power  to  be  little  affected  with  the  vexations  and  op- 
pressioos  laid  upon  persons  of  low  condition  and 
credit,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  just  complaints ; 
tiiough  authority  is  principal Ij  confided  to  them  for  the 
defence  of  the  weak  and  poor,  who  have  no  other  pn^ 
tectors.    But  if  such  remonstrances  are  made  by  a 
great  or  powerful  person,  from  whom  thev  may  have 
any  thing  to  hope  or  fear,  the  same  authority  that  was 
slow  and  drows]^,  becomes  immediately  active  and 
officious ;  a  certain  proof  that  it  is  not  tlie  love  of  ius> 
tice  thai  actuates  it :  this  appears  here  in  the  conauct 
of  the    LacedsBmonian    magistrates.    Pharnabazus, 
weary  of  Lysander's  repeated  enormities,  who  rava- 
ged and  pillaged  the  provinces  under  hi«  command, 
having  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  complain  of  the 
wron^  he  had  received  from  that  general,  the  Ephori 
recalled  him.    Lysander  was  at  that  time  in  the  Hel- 
lespont.   The  letter  of  the  Ephori  threw  him  into 
great  consternation.     As  he  jDrindpally  feared  the 
complaints  and  aociMations  of  Pharnabazus,  he  made 
all  the  haste  he  could  to  come  to  an  explanation  with 
him  from  the  hopes  of  softening  him,  and  making  his 
peace.    He  went  for  that  purpose  to  him,  and  desired, 
that  he  would  write  another  letter  to  the  Ephori,  inti- 
I     mating  ^hat  he  was  satisfied  with  his  conduct    But 
Lysander,  says  Plutarch,  in  such  an  application  to 
Pharnabazus,  forgot  the  proverb,i  Set  a  thief  to  eaich 
a  thief,    The  satrap  promised  all  he  desired,  and  ac- 
cordingly wrote  such  a  letter  hi  Lysander*8  presence 
I    OS  he  had  requested,  but  he  had  prepared  another  to  a 
i    quite  different  effect    When  he  was  to  seal  it,  as  both 
letters  were  of  the  same  size  and  form,  he  dexterously 
put  that  he  had  written  in  secret  into  the  place  c^  the 
other,  without  being  observed,  which  he  sealed  and 
gave  him. 

Lysander  departed  well  satisfied,  and  being  arrived 
at  Sparta,  alighted  at  the  palace  where  the  senate  was 
assembled,  and  delivered  Phamabazus's  letter  to  the 
Epboi^.  But  he  was  strangely  surprised  when  he 
heard,  the  contents,  and  withdrew  in  extreme  confu- 
sion and  disorder.  Some  days  after  he  returned  to 
the  senate,  and  told  the  Ephon,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
go  to  the  temple  of  Ammon  to  acquit  himself  of  the 
sacrifices  he  had  vowed  to  that  god  before  his  battles. 
That  pilgrimage  was  no  more  than  a  pretence  to  con- 
ceal the  pain  it  gave  him  to  live  as  a  private  person  in 
Sparta,  and  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  obeying ;  he, 
who  till  then  had  always  eovemed.  Accustomed  long 
to  command  armies,  and  to  the  flattering  distinc- 
tions of  a  kind  of  sovereignty  exercised  by  him  in 
Asia,  he  could  not  endure  that  mortifying  equality 
which  put  him  on  a  level  with  the  multitude,  nor  re- 
duce hirnself  to  the  simplicity  of  a  private  life.  Hav- 
ing obtained  permission,  not  without  great  difficulties, 
he  embarked. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  kings,  reflecting  that 
be  held  all  the  cities  in  dependence  upon  himsdf,  by 
,  the  means  of  the  governors  and  magistrates  who  had 
L  been  established  by  him,  and  who  were  also  indebted 
k  to  him  for  their  unlimited  authority,  and  that  he  was 
!  thereby  effectually  lord  and  master  of  all  Greece,  applied 
themselves  vigorously  to  restore  the  government  of  the 
people,  and  to  depose  all  his  creatures  and  friends  from 
any  share  in  it    This  alteration  occasioned  great  tu- 
mults at  first    About  the  same  time,  Lysander,  being 
apprized  of  the  design  of  Thrasybulus'  to  re-establish 
the  liberty  of  his  countrv,  returned  with  the  utmost 
diligence  to  Sparta,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the 
LacedsBmonians  to  support  the  party  of  the) nobility 
at  Athens.    We  have  before  observed,  that  Pausa- 
nias,  lioiD  a  more  noble  spirit  of  equity  and  generosity, 
gave  peace  to  Athens,  and  by  that  means,  says  PIih 
tarch,  clipped  the  wings  of  Lysander's  ambition. 

*  The  Greek  is,  Cretan  agcdrut  Cneton,  as  the  people  of 
Crate  passed  for  the  greatest  cheats  and  liars  in  tne  world. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

TBI  TOUNOCa  CTHVS,  WITH  THft  AID  OV  tHS  GftSClAlV 
TROOPS,  ENDBAVOVRS  TO  DBTHRONE  BIS  BROTHEK 
ARTAXKRIKS.  HE  IS  SILLED  IE  BATTLE.  PAMOVS 
RETREAT  OP  THE  TEN  THOUSAND. 

Aktiquitt  has  few  events  so  memortble  as  those 
I  am  about  to  relate  in  this  place.  We  see  on  one 
side  a  young  prince,  in  other  respects '  abounding  with 
excellent  quahties,  but  abandoned  to  his  violent  am* 
biiion,  carijing  war  from  a  distance  against  his  brother 
and  sovereign,  and  going  to  attack  him  almost  in  his 
own  palace,  with  the  view  of  depriving  him  at  once 
of  his  crown  and  life ;  we  see  him,  I  say,  fall  dead  in 
the  battle  at  the  feet  of  that  brother,  and  terminate,  by 
so  unhappy  a  fate,  an  enterprise  eenally  glaring  and 
criminal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  who  follow 
him,9  destitute  of  all  succour  sfter  the  loss  of  their 
chiefs,  without  allies,  provisions,  money,  cavalry,  of 
archers,  reduced  to  le>ss  than  10,000  men,  with  no  re- 
source but  in  their  own  persons  and  valour,  supported 
solely  by  t0]e  ardent  desire  of  preserving  their  liberty, 
and  of  returning  to  their  native  countries:  these 
Greeks,  with  bold  and  intrepid  resolution,  msKe  their 
retreat  before  a  vktorious  army  of  1,000,000  of  men, 
traverse  five  or  six  hundred  leagues,  notwithstanding 
vast  river>  And  innumerable  defiles,  and  arrive  at  last 
in  their  own  country,  through  a  thousand  fierce  and 
barbarous  nations,  victorious  over  all  obstacles  in 
their  way,  and  over  all  the  dangers  which  either  cott« 
cealed  fraud  or  open  force  reduce  them  to  undergo. 

This  retreat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  and 
most  experienced  military  men,  is  the  boldest  snd  best 
conducted  exploit  to  be  found  in  ancient  history,  and 
is  deemed  a  perfect  model  in  its  kind.  Happily  for  us 
it  is  described  with  the  utmost  minuteness  by  an  htsto- 
nan,  who  was  not  only  eye-witness  of  the  facts  he 
relates,  but  the  first  mover,  the  soul  of  this  great  en- 
terprise. I  shall  only  abridge  his  history,  and  abstract 
its  most  material  circumstances ;  but  1  cannot  ohiit 
advising  young  persons  who  make  arms  therr  profes- 
sion, to  consult  the  original,  of  which  there  is  a  good 
translation  extant,  thou|[h  far  short  of  the  admirable 
beauties  of  the  text  It  is  very  difficult  to  meet  with 
a  more  able  master  than  Xenophon  in  the  art  of  war, 
to  whom  may  be  well  applied  here  what  Homer  says 
of  Phoenix  the  governor  of  Achilles,'  *'  That  he  was 
equally  capable  of  forming  his  pupil  for  eloquence 
or  arms.'* 

M€0wv  re  ^irilp*  l/<cni(,  rptttrfipd  rt  fpywv. 

SECTION  T.^TRUS  RAISES  TROOPS  SECRETLT 
AGAINST  HIS  BROTHER  ARTAXERZES.  THIRTEEN 
THOUSAND  OREERS  JOIN  HIM.  HE  SETS  OUT  FROM 
8ARDIS,  AND  ARRIVES  ATBABTLONIA  APTER  A  MARCH 
OP  MORE  THAN  SIX  MONTHS. 

We  have  already  said,^  that  yonns 
Cyrus,  son  of  Darius  Nothus  ana  A.  M.  3600. 
Parysatis,  saw  with  pain  his  elder  Ant  J.  C.  404. 
brother  Artaxerxes  upon  the  throne, 
and  that  at  the  very  time  the  latter  was  taking  pos- 
session of  it,  he  had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown  and  life  together.  Artaxerxes  was  not  in- 
sen^le  of  what  he  had  to  fear  from  a  brother  of  his 
enterprisins  and  ambitious  spirit,  but  could  not  refuse 
pardoning  him  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother 
Parysatis,  who  doted  upon  this  youngest  son.  He 
sent  him  therefore  into  Asia  to  his  government ;  con- 
fiding to  him,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  policy,  an 
absolute  authoritv  over  the  provinces  left  him  by  the 
will  of  the  king  his  father. 

*  Post  mortem  Cyri,  neque  annis  k  tanto  exerrJtu  vinci, 
nequa  ddo  capi  potuenmt ;  revertentesque  inter  tot  indo- 
mitas  natioDes  et  oarbaras  grntes,  per  tanta  itineris  spatia, 
virtute  se  usque  termioos  patri»  defenderunt.  JuathK  U 
V.  c.  11. 

•  Iliad.  I.  V.  44S. 

♦  Diod.  1.'  li'v.  p.  24S-S49,  and  252.    Justin.  U  v.  c  11 
Xenoph.  de  Cyri  Rxped  1.  i.  p.  24$-'l48. 
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As  ioon  as  be  arrived  there,  hie 

A*  M.  3601.  thoughts  were  solely  intent  upon're- 
Ant  J.  C.  403.  veaging  the  affront  be  supposed  be 
had  received  from  bis  brother,  and 
to  dethrone  him.  He  received  all  that  came  from  the 
court  with  great  favour  and  afTability,  to  induce  them 
insensibly  to  quit  the  king's  party  and  adhere  to  him. 
He  gained  also  the  hearts  of  the  Barbarians  under  his 
government;  familiarizing  himself  with  them,  and 
mingling  with  the  common  soldiery,  though  without 
forgetting  the  dignity  of  the  general ;  and  these  he 
formed  by  various  exercises  for  service  in  war.  He 
applied  particularly  to  rai^e  secretly  in  se?eral  places, 
and  upon  different  pretexts,  a  body  of  Grecian  troops, 
upon  whom  he  relied  much  more  than  upon  those  of 
the  Barbarians.  Clearchus  retired  to  his  court  after 
having  been  banished  from  Sparta^  and  was  of  great 
service  to  him,  being  an  able,  experienced,  and  valiant 
captain.    At  the  same  time  several 

A.  M.  3608.  cities  in  the  provinces  under  the  go- 
Ant  J.  C. 402.  vernment  oi  Tissapberoe^  revolted 
from  their  obedience,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Cyrus.  This, 
incident,  which  was  not  an  effect  of  chance,  but  of  the 
secret  intrigues  of  that  prince,  save  biKb  to  a  war  be- 
tween them.  Cyrus,  under  the  pretence  of  arming 
against  Tissaphernes,  assembled  troops  with  less  re- 
serve ;  and  to  amuse  the  court  the  more  speciously, 
sent  grievous  complaints  to  the  king  against  that  go- 
vernor, demanded  his  protection  and  aid  in  the  most 
submissive  manner.  Artaxerxes  was  deceived  by 
these  appearances,  and  believed  that  all  Cyrus's  pre- 
parations were  directed  against  Tissaphernes  alone, 
and  continued  quiet  from  the  assurance  of  having  no- 
thing to  apprehend  for  himself. 

Cvrus  knew  Well  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  im- 
prudent security  and  indolence  of  his  brother,i  which 
some  people  conceived  the  effect  of  his  goodness  and 
humanity.  And  indeed  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  seemed  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  first  Artaxer- 
xes, whose  name  he  bore.  For  he  demeaned  himself 
with  great  mildness  and  affability  to  such  as  approach- 
ed him ;  he  honoured  and  rewarded  magnificently,  all 
those  whose  services  had  merited  favour;  when  he 
passed  sentence  of  punishment,  it  was  without  either 
outrage  or  insult ;  and  when  he  made  presents,  it  was 
with  a  gracious  air,  and  such  engaging  manners,  as 
infinitely  exalted  their  value,  and  implied,  that  he  was 
never  better  pleased  than  when  be  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  ffood  to  his  subjects.  To  all  these  excellent 
qualities  he  ought  to  have  added  one  no  less  royal, 
and  which  would  have.put  him  upon  his  guard  against 
the  enterprises  of  a  brother,  whose  character  he  ought 
to  have  known ;  I  mean  a  wise  foresight,  that  pene- 
trates the  future,  and  renders  a  prince  attentive  to  pre- 
vent or  frustrate  whatever  may  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state. 

The  emissaries  of  Cyrus  at  the  court  were  perpe- 
tually dispersing  reports  and  opinions  simongst  the 
people,  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  intended  change 
and  revolt  They  said  that  the  state  required  a  king 
of  Cyrus's  character ;  a  king,  magnificent,  liberal, 
who  loved  war,  and  showered  his  favours  upon  those 
that  serv^  him ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  empire  to  have  a  prince  upon  the 
throne  fired  with  ambition  and  valour,  for  the  support 
and  augmentation  of  its  glory. 

The  young  prince  lost  no  time  on 

A.  M.  3603.  his  side,  ana  nastcned  the  execution 
Ant  J.  C.  401.  of  his  great  design.  He  was  then 
only  twenty-three  years  old  at  most 
After  the  important  services  he  had  done  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  without  which  they  had  never  obtained  the 
victories  that  had  made  them  masters  of  Greece,  he 
thoufiht  he  might  safely  open  himself  to  them.  He 
therefore  imparted  to  them  the  present  situation  of  his 
affairs,  and  the  end  ne  had  in  view ;  convinced  that 


Piui.  m  AHax.  p.  1019. 


such  a  confidence  oould  not  but  iodine  them  the  mora 
in  his  favour.  . 

In  the  letter  he  wrote  them,  be  spoke  of  himself  in 
very  magnificent  terms.  He  told  them  he  had  a  great- 
er and  more  royal  heart  than  his  brother;  that  he  was 
better  versed  in  the  philosophy  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Masi,>  and  that  he  could  drink  more  wine  without 
bein^  disordered  in  his  senses;  a  very  meritorious 
quahty  amount  the  Barbarians,  but  not  so  proper  to 
recommend  him  to  the  ^ood  opinion  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  writing.  The  LacedsBmonians  sent  orders  to 
their  fleet  to  join  tliat  of  the  prince  immediately,  and 
to  obsy  the  commands  of  Tamos  his  admiral  in  all 
things,  but  without  the  least  mention  of  Artaxerxes,  or 
seeming  in  any  manner  privy  to  his  design.  They 
thought  that  precaution  necessary  for  their  iustifica- 
tion  with  Artaxerxes,*  in  case  affairs  should  happen 
to  terminate  in  his  favour. 

The  troops  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  reriew  after- 
wards made,  consisted  of  13,000  Greeks,  which  were 
the  flower  and  chief  force  of  his  army,  and  100^000 
regular  troops  of  the  barbarous  nations.  Cleardtos, 
the  Lacedaemonian,  commanded  all  the  PelopODneaian 
troops,  except  the  Aclueans,  who  had  Socrates  of 
Achaia  for  toeir  leader.  The  BcBotians  were  under 
Proxenus  the  Theban,  and  the  Thessalians  under 
Menon.  The  Barbarians  had  Persian  generais,4  of 
whom  the  chief  was  Ariseus.  The  fleet  consisted  of 
thirty-five  ships  under  Pythagoras  the  Lacedaemonian, 
and  twenty-five  commanded  by  Tamos  the  ^fivp- 
tian,  admiral  of  the  whofe  fleet  It  followed  the  tend 
army,  coasting  along  near  the  shore. 

Cyrus  had  opened  his  design  to  Clearchus  alone  of  all 
the  Greeks,  foreseeing  aright  that  the  length  and  bold- 
ness of  the  enterprise  could  not  fail  of  discouraging 
and  dismaying  the  officers,  as  well  as  soldiers.  He 
made  it  his  sole  application  to  gain  their  affections  da- 
ring the  march,  by  treating  them  with  kindneae  and 
humanity,  conversing  freely  with  them,  and  giving 
effectual  orders  that  they  should  want  for  nothinfr. 
Proxenus,  between  whose  (amily  and  Xenophon^  an 
ancient  friendship  subsisted,  presented  that  iMPg 
Athenian  to  Cyrus,  who  received  him  very  falwia- 
bly,8  and  gave  him  an  employment  in  his  army  amongst 
the  Greeks.  He  set  out  from  Sardis  at  len«tfa,  and 
marched  towards  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia.  The 
troops  knew  neither  the  occasion  of  the  war,  nor  into 
what  countries  they  were  going.  Cyrus  had  only  caus- 
ed it  to  be  given  out,  that  he  was  carrying  his  arms  ^ 
against  the  PisidianS}  who  had  infested  his  province ' 
by  their  incursions. 

Tissaphernes,*  rightly  judging  that  all  these  prepa- 
rations were  too  ^reat  for  so  insignifipant  an  enter- 
prise as  against  Pisidia,  had  set  out  post  from  Miletus 
to  ^ive  the  king  an  account  of  them.    This  news  oc- 
casioned great  trouble  at  court    Parysatis,  the  mother 
oC  Artaxecxes  and  Cyrus,  was  looked  upon  ss  the 
principal  caus»of  this  war;  and  all  persons  in  her 
service  and  interest  were  suspected  of  holding  intel- 
ligence with  Cyrus.    Statira  especiallv,  tbe  rd^ing 
queen,  reproached  her  incessantly  in  the  most  violent 
terms.     "Where  is  now,*'  said  she  to  her,  **th&t 
faith  you  have  so  often  engaged  for  your  son's  beha- 
viour?   Where  those  ardent  prayers  you  employed 
to  preserve  from  death  that  conspirator  against  bis 
king  and  brother?    It  is  your  unhappy  fondness  that 
has  kindled  this  war,  and  plunged  us  into  an  abjss  of 
misfortunes."    Jhe  antipathy  and  hatred  of  the  two 
queens  for  each  other  were  already  very  great,  and 
were  still  more  inflamed  by  such  warm  reproaches. 
We  shall  see  what  the  consequences  were.    Artaxer- 
xes assembled  a  numerous  army  to  receive  his  brother. 

'  By  the  knowledge  of  the  Ma|[i,  amongst  the  PeraiaBs, 
was  meant  the  science  of  religion  and  government 

'  Quaerentes  apud  Cyrum  gratiam  ;  et  apod  Artazerxem 
si  viciaset,  Tenia?  patrocinia,  cOm  nihil  adverstis  euia  aperi^ 
decrevissent    Jtu^n,  L  v.  c.  IT. 

*  Xenoph.  Cyri  Exped.  1.  i.  p.  iSt, 

*  Xenoph.  1.  iii.  p.  i84.  *  Plat  in  Artax.p«  IOI4* 
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Cyns  advanced   ooDtiDnally  bj  long  marches.' 

What  troubled  him  moat  on  the  way  was  the  pass  of 

CicilM,  which  was  a  narrow  defile  between  very  high 

and  Bleep  monntains,  that  would  admit  no  mora  than 

000  carnage  to  pass  at  a  time.    Syeonesis,  king  of 

the  country,  was  preparing  to  dispute  this  pass  with 

him,  and  would  infallibly  have  succeeded,  but  for  the 

divemion  made  by  Tamos  with  his  fleet,  in  conjunct 

tton  with  that  of  the  Lacedemonians.    To  defend  the 

coaBts  against  the  insulta  of  the  fleet,  Syennesis  aban- 

dooed  that  important  post,  which  a  small  body  of 

troops  might  have  made  good  against  the  greatest 

army. 

When  they  arriTcd  at  Tarsus,  the  Greeks  refused 
to  advance  any  farther,  rightly  suspecting  that  they 
were  marching  against  the  king,  and  loudly  exclaim- 
ing that  they  had  not  entered  into  the  service  upon  that 
condition.    Clearchns,  who  commanded  them,  had 
occasion  for  all  his  address  and  ability  to  stifle  this 
commotion  in  its  birth.    At  first  he  made  use  of  autho- 
rity and  force,  but  with  ver^  ill  success,  and  desisted 
therefore  from  an  open  opposition  to  their  sentiments : 
he  even  aflected  to  enter  into  their  views,  and  to  sup- 
port them  with  his  approbation  and  influence.    He 
declared  publicly,  that  he  would  net  separate  himself 
from  them,  and  advised  them  to  depute  persons  to  the 
prince,  to  know  from  his  own  mouth  against  whom 
they  were  to  be  led,  that  they  might  follow  him  volun* 
tarilv,  if  they  approved  his  measures;  if  not,  that  they 
mi^nt  demand  his  permission  to  withdraw.    By  this 
artful  evasion  he  appeased  the  tumult,  and  made  them 
easy,  and  they  chose  him  and  some  other  officers  for 
their  deputies.    Cyrus,  whom  he  had  secretly  apprised 
of  every  thing,  made  answer,  that  he  was  going  to  atr 
tack  AbrooomasS  his  enemy,  who  was  encamped  at 
twelve  days'  march  from  thence  upon  the  Euphrates. 
When  this  answer  was  repeated  to  them,  thouch  they 
plainly  saw  against  whom  they  were  going,  Uiey  re- 
solved to  prooBod,  and  onl^  demanded  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  pay.    Cyrus, .  instead  of  one  daricka  a 
month  to  eacn  soldier,  promised  to  give  them  one  and 
ahali; 

Some  time  after,  Cyrus  was  informed  that  two  of 
the  principal  officers,  upon  account  of  a  private  quar- 
rel with  Clearchus,  had  deserted  with  part  tti  their 
equipa^  on  board  a  merchant  ship.  Many  were  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  send  some  galleys  after 
then\  which  might  be  oone  with  great  ease  ;  and  that 
when  they  were  brought  back,  they  should  be  made 
an  example,  by  suffering  death  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  army.  Cyrus,  convinced  that  favour  was  the 
most  certain  means  to  obtain  afiection,4  and  that 
punishments,  lik^  violent  remedies  ought  never  to  be 
UB^  but  in  extreme  necessity,  dedar^  publicly  that 
he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  said,  that  he  had  detained 
any  one  in  his  service  by  foree,  and  added,  that  he 
Would  send  them  their  wives  and  children,  whom  they 
bad  left  as  hostages  in  his  hands. 

An  answer  displaying  so  much  wisdom  and  gene- 
rosity had  a  surprisins  effect ;  and  made  even  those 
bis  nrm  adherents,  who  were  before  inclined  to  re- 
tire. This  is  an  excellent  lesson  for  all  who  govern. 
There  ia  in  the  mind  of  man  a  fund  of  natural  gene- 
roeity,  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  and  to  pot  in 
play.  Threats  exasperate  them,  and  chastisement 
makes  them  revolt,  when  endeavoore  are  used  to 
force  them  to' do  their  duty  against  their  will.  They 
d€«ire  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  their  honeur,^ 
and  that  the  glory  of  discharging  their  duty  through 


*  Xenoph  L  i.  p.  £48-461. 

*  It  is  not  said  where  he  commaiided.  It  appears  to  be 
upon  th«  Euphrates.  He  marched  with  SOOsOOO  men  to  join 
tiie  king's  anay,  but  did  not  arrive  till  ailur  die  baUlo. 

*  The  duwk  was  worth  ten  UVree. 

^  Beneficiis  poiiiis  quam  reroediis  ingenio  ezpejiri  pla- 
<uiL      JPfm  in  TVq/. 

*  N'eftcio  an  plus  moribus  cnnferet  princep«,  qui  bonos 
esse  patitur,  qiikro  qui  cotflU    PUn.  Una. 

Fleruinque  habiU  fides  ipsaia  obligat  fidem.    JUv» 


choice  be  left  in  their  power:  to  show  that  yon  believa 
men  faithful,  ia  often  the  best  means  to  make  them  so» 

Cyrus  soon  after  declared,  that  he  was  marching 
against  Artaxerzes.  Upon  which  some  murmuring 
was  heard  at  first,  but  it  soon  gave  place  to  the  ex« 
pressions  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  occasioned  by  that 
prince's  magnificent  promises  to  the  army. 

As  Cyrus  advanced  by  long  marches,*  he  was  in- 
formed from  all  parts,  that  the  king  did  not  intend  to 
come  directly  to  a  battle,  but  had  resolved  to  wait  in 
the  heart  of  Peraia  till  all  his  forces  were  assembled ; 
and  that,  to  stop  his  enemies,  he  had  ordered  to  be  dug 
in  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  a  ditch  oi^ve  fathoms  broad» 
and  three  deep,  extending  the  space  of  twelve  para« 
sanfias,^  or  leagues,  from  the  Eluphrates  to  the  wall  of 
Media.  Between  the  Euphrates  and  the  fosse  a  way 
had  been  left  of  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  by  which 
Cyrus  passed  with  his  whola  army,  which  he  had  re- 
viewed the  day  before.  The  king  had  neglected  to 
dispute  this  pass  with  him,  and  suffered  him  to  continue 
his  march  towards  Babylon.  It  was  Tiribasus  who 
made  bimVeeolve  not  to  fly  in  such  a  manner  be* 
fore  an  enemy,  over  whom  he  had  infinite  advan- 
tages, as  well  from  the  number  of  bia  troops  as  the 
valour  of  his  generals.  He  resolved  therefore  to  ad* 
vance  against  the^nemy. 

SECTION  II. — THE  BATTLE  OV  CVNAXl.  THK 
GREEKS  IRE  VICTORIOUS  ON  TBEIR  SIDE,  ARTAXER- 
XES   ON  HIS.      GTR1T8  IS  KILLED. 

The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,8  was  called 
Cunaxa,  about  twenty-five  leagues,'  from  Babyloop 
The  army  of  Cyrus  consisted  of  13,000  Greeks, 
100,000  Barbarians,  snd  twenty  chariots  armed  a'ith 
scythes.  That  of  the  enemy  in  beiee  and  foot  misht 
amount  to  about  1,800,000,  under  four  generals,  Tis- 
saphemea,  Gobryas,  Arbsces,  and  Abrocomas,  with- 
out including  6000  chosen  horse,  that  fought  where 
the  king  was  present,  and  never  quitted  his  person. 
But  Abrocomas,  who  had  the  command  of  300,000 
men,  did  not  arrive  till  five  days  after  the  battle.  In 
the  king's  army  were  only  150  chariota  armed  with 
scythes. 

Cyrus  believed,  from  the  enemy's  not  having  defend* 
ed  the  pass  at  the  fosse,  that  there  would  be  no  battle  ; 
so  that  the  next  day  the  army  marched  with  great 
negligence.  But  on  the  third,  Cyrus  beinj^  m  his 
chariot,  with  few  soldiere  in  their  ranks  before  him, 
and  the  rest  marching  without  any  order,  or  havine 
their  aims  carried  for  them,  a  horseman  came  in  full 
speed,  crying  out  as  he  passed,  that  the  enemy  wero 
approaching  in  order  of  battle.  Upon  this,  great  con* 
fusion  ensued,  from  the  apprehension  that  they  should 
not  have  time  to  drew  up  the  army.  Cyrus^  leapine 
from  his  chariot,  put  on  his  arms  immediately,  and 
getting  on  horseback  with  his  javelin  in  his  haiKl,  he 
gave  ordere  universally  to  the  troops  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  and  fall  into  their  ranks ;  which  was  executed 
with  so  much  expedition,  that  the  troops  had  net  time 
to  refresh  themselves. 

Cyrus  posted  upon  his  ri^Ht  1000  Paphtagonian 
horse,  sttpported  by  the  Euphrates,  and  the  li^ht-armed 
infantry  ot  the  Greeks ;  and  next  them,  Clearchus, 
Proxenas,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ecneral  ofiicen  to  Menon, 
at  the  hcHid  of  their  seversi  corps.  The  keft  win^ 
composed  of  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatic 
natioBS,  waa  commanded  by  ArisBUs,  who  had  1000 
hone.  Cyrus  placed  himself  in  the  centre,  where  the 
chosen  troops  of  the  Pereians  and  other  Barbarians 

*  Plut  in  Artm.  p.  I0T4.    X«nop.  lip,  861—269. 

^  The  parasanga  is  a  road  measare  peculiar  lo  the  Perw 
sians.  It  was  commonly  thirty  etaclia,  which  make  about 
a  league  and  a  half  French,  Some  were  fit>m  twenty  to 
sixty  stadia.  In  the  march  of  Cyrus's  army,  1  suppose  the 
parasanga  only  twenty  stadia,  or  one  league,  for  reasons  X 
shall  give  hereaOer. 

•  Xenonh.  in  Exped.  Cyr.  I  i.  p.  26S— 268.    Diod.  L  xi% 
p.  «53, 2'64.    Pint  p.  1014—101 7. 

'  Five  huadied  stadia. 
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were  postad.  He  had  tioind  him  000  horsemen, 
armed  at  all  pointa,  as  were  their  boraes,  with  fnmtleta 
aod  breaat-platea.  The  prinoe'a  head  waanncovered, 
aa  were  tboae  of  alt  the  Peraiana,  whoae  ciiatom  it 
waa  to  0ve  battle  in  that  manner ;  the  arma  of  all 
hia  peo|?e  were  red,  and  thoae  of  Artaxenea  were 
white. 

A  little  be&re  the  onset,  Clearchoa  adfiaed  Cyrua 
not  to  charge  in  peraon,  but  to  corer  himself  in  the 
rear  of  the  Qrectan  battaliona.  **  What  ta  it  yon  say  ?" 
replied  Cyrus ;  "  at  the  time  I  am  endeavouring  to 
make  myself  king,  would  you  have  me  show  myself 
unworthy  of  being  so?''  That  wise  and  generous 
answer  proves,  that  he  knew  the  duty  of  a  general, 
especially  on  a  day  of  battle.  Had  he  withdrawn 
when  his  presence  was  most  necessary,  it  would  have 
argued  his  want  of  courage,  and  intimidated  other& 
It  IS  necessary  alwaya,  however,  preaervin^  the  due 
distinction  between  the  leader  and  the  troops,  that 
their  danm  should  be  common,  and  no  one  exempt 
from  it ;  &st  the  latter  should  be  alarmed  bv  a  differ- 
ent conduct  Courage  in  an  army  depends  upon  ex- 
ample, upon  the  desire  of  being  distinguished,  the  fear 
of  dishonour,  the  incapacity  of  doing  otherwiae  than 
the  rest,  and  the  equality  of  daneer.  If  Cyrus  had 
retired,  it  would  have  either  ruined,  or  greatly  weak- 
ened, all  tbeae  potent  motivea,  by  diaoDuraging  the 
oificers  as  well  as  aoldiera  of  bis  army.  He  thousht, 
that  being  their  general,  it  was  incumbent  upon  nim 
to  discharge  all  the  functions  of  that  office,  and  to 
ahow  himself  worthy  to  be  the  leader  and  aoul  of  such 
a  number  of  valiant  men,  ready  to  ahed  their  blood 
for  his  service. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  the  enemy  did  not  yet  appear. 
But  about  three  of  the  clock  a  great  dust  like  a  white 
olould  arose,  followed  soon  after  with  a  blackneaa  that 
overspread  the  whole  plain  ;  after  which  waa  seen  the 
gliitering  of  armour,  lances,  and  standards.  Tissap 
phernes  commanded  the  left,  which  consisted  of  ca- 
valry armed  with  white  cuirasses,  and  of  light-armed 
infantry ;  in  the  centre  was  the  heavy-armed  foot,  a 
great  part  of  which  had  bucklera  made  of  wood  which 
covered  the  aoldier  entirely  (these  were  Esyptians.) 
The  rest  of  the  light-armeo  infantry  and  of  tne  horae 
formed  the  right  wing.  The  foot  were  drawn  up  by 
nations,  with  as  much  depth  as  front,  and  in  that  or- 
der composed  square  battalions.  The  king  had  posted 
himaelf  m  the  main  body  with  the  flower  of  the  whole 
army,  and  had  6000  liorae  for  his  guard,  commanded 
by  Artagerses.  Though  he  waa  in  the  centre^^e  was 
beyond  the  left  wing  of  Cyrus*s  army,  so  much  did 
the  front  of  his  own  exceed  that  of  the  enemy  in  ex- 
tent. A  hundred  and  fifty  chariots  armed  with 
acythea  were  placed  in  the  front  of  the  army  at  some 
distance  from  one  another.  The  acythea  were  fixed 
to  the  axle  downwards  and  aslant,  ao  aa  to  cut  down, 
and  overthrow  all  before  them. 

As  Cynis  relied  very  much  upon  the  valour  and  ex- 
perience of  the  Greeks,  he  bade  Clearchus,  as  soon 
as  ho  had  beaten  the  enemies  in  his  front,  to  take  care 
to  incline  to  his  left,* and  fell  upon  the  centre,  where 
the  king  was  posted — the  success  of  the  battle  depend- 
ing upon  that  attacf.  But  Clearchus,  finding  it  very 
difficult  to  make  his  way  through  so  great  a  body  of 
troops,  replied,  that  he  need  be  in  no  pam,  and  that  be 
would  take  care  to  do  what  was  necessary. 

The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  advanced  slowly  and 
in  good  order.  Cyrus  marched  in  the  space  between 
the  two  armies,  though  nearest  to  his  own,  and  con- 
aidered  both  of  them  with  great  attention.  Xenophon, 
perceiving  him,  spurred  directly  up  to  him,  to  know 
whether  he  had  any  farther  ordera  to  give.  He  oUIed 
out  to  him,  that  the  aacrifices  were  favourable,  and 
that  he  should  tell  the  troops  so.  He  then  hastened 
tbrongh  the  ranks  to  give  his  ordera,  and  showed  him- 
self to  the  soldiera  with  such  a  joy  and  serenity  in  his 
countenance,  aa  inspired  them  with  new  courage,  and 
at  theaame  time  with  an  air  of  kindness  and  familiarw 
ity,  that  excited  their  zeal  and  afiection.    It  is  not 


easy  to  comprdhend  what  great  eflfecta  aro  produced 
by  a  word,  a  kind  air,  of  a  k)ok  of  a  general,  upon  a 
day  of  action ;  and  with  what  ardour  a  oommoo  msa 
will  rush  into  danger,  when  he  believea  himaelf  aot 
unknown  to  hia  general,  and  thinks  hia  valour  will 
oblige  him. 

Artaxerxes  moved  on  eontinnaUy,  though  with  a 
slow  pace,  and  without  noiae  and  confuaion.  That 
fiood  order  and  exact  diadpline  extremely  sorprissd 
Uie  Greeks,  who  expected  to  see  much  hurry  and  tu- 
mult in  so  great  a  multitude,  and  to  hear  confuaed  cries, 
as  Cyrus  had  foretold  them. 

The  armies  were  not  distant  above  four  or  Gfe  hun- 
dred paces,  when  the  Greeks  began  to  sing  the  fayma 
of  battle,  and  to  march  on,  slowly  at  firat,  and  with 
silence.  When  they  came  near  the  enemyj  they  set 
up  i^reat  cries,  striking  their  darts  upon  their  shields 
to  fnghten  the  horae,  and  then  moving  altogether,  they 
sprung  forwards  upon  the  Barbariana  with  all  their 
force,  who  did  not  wait  their  charge,  but  took  to  their 
heels,  and  fled  universally ;  except  Tissaphemea,  who 
stood  his  ground  with  a  email  part  of  his  troopa. 

Cyrus  aaw  with  pleaaure  the  enemy  routed  by  the 
Greeka,  and  was  proclaimed  kmg  by  thoae  around 
him.  But  he  did  not  give  himaelf  up  to  a  vain  joy, 
nor  as  yet  reckon  himself  victor.  He  perceived,  that 
Artaxerxes  was  wheeling  his  rijght  to  attack  him  in 
flank,  and  marched  directly  against  him  with  his  600 
horse.  He  killed  Artageraes,  who  commanded  the 
king^s  guard  of  6000  horae,  with  his  own  band,  and 
put  the  whole  body  to  flight  Discovering  his  bro- 
ther, he  cried  out,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  I  tee 
Mm,  and  apurred  against  him,  followed  only  by  hts 
principal  officera;  for  hia  troops  had  quitted  their 
ranks  to  follow  the  runaways,  which  waa  an  essential 
fault 

The  battle  then  became  a  single  combat,'^  in  some 
measure,  between  Ahaxerxea  and  Cyrus,  and  the  two 
brothen  were  seen  transported  with  rage  and  fuiy, 
endeavouring,  like  Eteocles  and  Polynioes,  to  plunge 
their  swords  into  each  other*8  hearts,  and  to  assure 
themselve  of  the  throne  by  the  death  of  their  rivaL 

Cyrus  having  opened  his  way  through  thosi^wbo 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  before  Artaxerxes,  joined 
him,  and  killed  his  horse  that  fell  with  him  to  the 
ground.  He  rose,  and  waa  remounted  upon  another, 
when  Cyrus  attacked  him  again,  gave  him  a  second 
wound  and  waa  preparing  to  give  him  a  thir^,  m 
hopea  that  it  would  prove  bis  last  The  king,  like  a 
lion  wounded  by  the  huntera,  only  the  more  furious 
from  the  smart,  sprung  forwarda,  impetuously  pusbin« 
hia  horae  against  Cyrus,  who  ninmng  headlong,  and 
without  regard  to  his  person,  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  a  flight  of  darts  aimed  at  him  from  all  sides, 
snd^eceived  a  wound  from  the  king'a  javdin,  at  the 
instant  all  the  rest  discharged  thiir  weapons  against 
him.  Cyrus  fell  dead :  some  say  that  it  was  from  the 
wound  eiven  him  by  the  king ;  othere  sflirm  that  he 
was  killed  by  a  Carian  soldier.  ^  Mithridatea,  a  young 
Persian  nobleman,  asserted,  that  he  had  given  hira  the 
mortal  stroke  with  a  javelin,  which  enteral  his  temple, 
and  pierced  his  head  quite  through.  The  greatest 
persons  of  the  court,  resolving  not  to  survive  so  good 
a  master,  were  all  killed  around  his  body ; — a  certain 
proof,  says  Xenophon,  that  he  well  knew  how  to 
choose  his  friends,  and  that  he  was  truly  beloved  by 
them.  Arieus,  who  oueht  to  have  been  the  firmest 
of  all  his  adherents,  fled  with  the  left  wing,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  his  death. 

Artaxerxes,  after  having  cauaed  the  head  and  ri^t 
hand  of  his  brother  to  be  cut  off  by  the  evnucb  Mesa- 
bates,  punued  the  enemy  into  trair  camp.  Ariaras 
had  not  stopped  there,  but  having  paaaed  throogti  it, 
continued  his  retreat  to  the  place  where  the  army  had 
encamped  the  day  before,  which  waa  about  four  leagues 
distant 

Thissaphemea,  after  the  defeat  of  the  greatest  part 

>  Died.  I  xiv.  p.  t54. 
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of  bit  Mi  Inng  by  the  Graeka,  led  on  the  leet  ■gaiost 
them,  and  by  Uie  aide  of  the  river  paaaed  through  the 
J^l-armed  infantiy  of  the  Greeks,  who  opeaed  to 
gire  bim  paaea^e,  and  made  iheir  diacharge  upoa  him 
u  he  passed  without  losing  a  man.    They  were  com- 
manded   by   Episthenes  of  Amphipolis,    who  was 
eiteeaied  an  able  captain.     Tissapnernes  kept  on 
without  returning  to  the  cfaarffe,  because  he  perceived 
he  was  too  weak,  and  went  forward  to  Cyrus's  camp, 
where  he  found  the  kin^  who  was  plundering  it ;  but 
hid  not  been  able  to  force  the  quarter  defends  by  the 
Gieeks  left  to  guard  it,  who  saved  their  baggage. 

The  Greeks  on  their  side,  and  Artazerxes  on  his, 
who  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  elsewhere,  be* 
liered  each  of  them  that  they  had  gained  the  victory ; 
the  first,  becanse  they  bad  put  the  enemy  to  flisht,  and 
pursued  them ;  and  the  king,  because  he  had  killed 
nis  brother,  beaten  the  troops  who  had  opposed  him, 
and  plundered  their   camp.      The  event  was  soon 
cleared  up  on  both  sides.    Tis8aphernes,.upon  his  ar- 
rival at  the  camp,  informed  the  kmg,  that  the  Greeks 
had  defeated  his  led  wing,  and  pursued  it  with  great 
vigour ;  and  the  Greeks,  on  their  side  learned,  that 
the  king,  in  pursuing  Cyrus's  left,  had  penetrated  into 
the  camp.     Upon  this  advice,  the  king  rallied  his 
troops,  and  marched   in  queet  of  the  enemy ;    and 
Ciearchus,  being  returned  from  pursuing  the  Persians, 
advanced  to  support  the  camp. 

The  two  armies  were  soon  very  near  each  other, 
when,  by  a  movement  made  by  the  kin',  he  seemed 
tcrintena  to  charge  the  Greeks  by  their  left,  who,  fear- 
ing to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides,  wheeled  about,  and 
halted  with  the  river  on  their  backs,  to  prevent  their 
being  taken  in  the  rear.  Upon  seeing  Inat,  the  king 
changed  his  form  of  battle  also,  Jrew  up  his  army  in 
front  of  them,  and  marched  on  to  fie  attack.  As  soon 
as  the  Greeks  saw  him  approach  they  began  to  sing 
the  hymn  of  battle,  and  advancqa  against  ihe  enemy 
even  with  more  ardour  than  in  the  first  action. 

The  Barbarians  again  took  to  their  heels,  as  at  first, 
ran  farther  than  before,  and  were  pursued  to  a  village 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  upon  which  their  horse  haliM. 
The  kin^s  standard  was  observed  to  be  there,  which 
was  a  swlen  eagle  upon  the  top  of  a  pike,  having  its 
wings  displayed.  The  Greeks  preparing  to  pursue 
them,  they  abandoned  also  the  bill,  fled  precipitately, 
and  all  their  troops  broke,  and  were  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order and  confusion.  Ciearchus,  having  drawn  up  the 
Greeks  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  ordered  Lycias  the 
Syracusan  and  another  to  go  up  it,  and  observe  what 
passed  in  the  plain.  They  returned  with  an  account 
that  the  enemy  fled  on  all  sides,  and  that  their  whole 
army  was  routed. 

As  it  was  almost  night,  the  Greeks  laid  down  their 
arms  to  rest  tliemselves,  much  surprised,  that  neither 
Cyras,  nor  any  one  from  him,  appeared;  and  ima- 
gining that  he  was  either  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemj^  or  was  making  haste  to  possess  himself 
of  some  important  place ;  for  thev  were  still  i^orant 
of  his  death,  and  the  defeat  of  the  rest  of  his  army. 
They  determined  therefore  to  return  to  their  camp, 
where  they  arrived  about  night-fall,  and  found  the 
greatest  part  of  the  baggage  taken,  with  all  the  pro- 
visions and  400  waggons  laden  with  com  and  wine, 
which  Cyras  had  expressly  caused  to  be  carried  along 
with  the  army  for  the  Greeks,  in  case  of  any  pressing 
necessity.  They  passed  the  night  in  the  camp,  the 
greatest  part  of  them  without  any  refreshment,  con- 
cluded that  Cyras  was  alive  and  victorious. 

The  success  of  this  battle  shows  the  superiority  of 
ralour  and  military  knowledge  over  the  greatest 
numbers  without  them.  The  small  army  of  the 
Greeks  did  not  amonnt  to  more  than  twelve  or  13,000 
men  ;  bat  they  were  seasoned  and  disciplined  troops, 
inured  to  fatigues,  accusU^med  to  confront  dangers, 
sensible  to  glorv,  and  who,  during  lie  long  Pelopon- 
nesisin  war,  had  not  Planted  either  time  or  means  to 
acquire,  and  periect  themselves  in  the  art  of  war. 
Oa  Artazerzes'  side  were  reckoned  nearly  1,000,000 


of  men ;  bat  they  were  soldiers  only  in  name,  without 
force,  courage,  discipline,  experience,  or  any  senti- 
ment o(  honour.  Hence  it  was,  that  as  soon  as  the ' 
Greeks  appeared,  terror  and  disorder  ensued  amongst 
the  enemj ;  and  in  the  second  action,  Artaxerxes 
himself  did  not  dare  to  wait  their  attack,  but  ahame- 
fuUv  betook  himself  to  flight. 

Flutarch  here  blames  Ciearchus  the  general  of  the 
Greeka  very  much,  and  imputes  to  him  as  an  unpaid 
donable  neglect,  his  not  having  followed  Cyrus's 
order,  who  recommended  to  him  above  all  things  to 
fall  upon  that  body  where  Artaxerxes  commanded  in 
person.  This  reproach  seems  groundless.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  how  it  was  possible  for  that  captain, 
who  was  posted  on  the  right  wing,  to  attack  Arta- 
xerxes immediately,  who,  in  the  centre  of  his  own  ar- 
my, lay  beyond  the  utmost  extent  of  the  enemy's  left, 
as  has  been  said  before.  It  seems  that  Cyras,  de- 
pending as  he  did  with  great  reason  upon  the  valour 
of  the  Greeks,  and  desiring  they  should  charge  Arta- 
xerxes in  bis  post,  ought  to  have  placed  them  in  the 
left  wing  which  answered  directljjr  to  the  part  where 
the  king  was ;  that  is,  to  the  main  body,  and  not  in 
the  right,  which  was  very  remote  from  it. 

Cleardms  may  indeed  be  reproached  with  having 
followed  the  pursuit  too  warmly  and  too  long.  ll, 
afler  having  put  the  left  wing  which  opposed  him  into 
disorder,  he  had  charged  the  rest  ot  the  enemy  in 
flank,  and  had  opened  his  way  to  the  centre,  where 
Artaxerxes  was,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  would 
have  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  placed  Cyras  up- 
on the  throna  The  600  horse  of  that  prince's  guard 
committed  the  same  fault,  and  by  pu|wuing  the  body  of 
troops  they  had  put  to  flight  too  eagerly,  left  their 
master  almost  alone,  and  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy :  without  considering  that  they  were  cho- 
sen from  the  whole  army  for  the  immediate  guard  of 
bis  person,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever.  Too 
much  ardour  is  often  prejudicial  in  embattle,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  an  able  general  to  know  how  to  restrain  and 
direct  it. 

Cyrus  hiniaelf  erred  highly  in  this  respect,  and 
abandoned  himself  too  much  to  his  blind  passion  for 

flory  and  revenge.  In  ranning  headlong  to  attack 
is  brother,  he  forgot  that  there  is  a  wide  dtfierence 
between  a  general  and  a  private  soldier.  He  ought 
not  to  have  exposed  himself,  but  as  became  a  prince : 
as  the  head,  not  as  the  hand — ^as  the  person  who  was 
to  give  orders,  and  not  as  those  who  were  to  execute 
them. 

In  these  remarks  I  only  adopt  those  which  have 
been  made  by  able  judges  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
would  not  choose  to  advance  my  own  opinion  upon 
points  which  I  am  not  competent  Co  decide. 

SECTION  IIT.— EULOOT  or  ctrub. 

XsNOPBON  gives  us  a  magnificent  character  of 
Cyrus,!  and  that  not  merely  from  tbe  report  of  others, 
but  from  what  he  saw  and  knew  of  bim  in  his  own 
person.  He  was,  says  be,  in  the  opinion  of  all  that 
was  acquainted  with  him,  next  to  Cyras  the  Great,  a 
prince  the  most  worthy  of  the  sitpreme  authoritv,  and 
one  who  had  the  most  noble,  and  most  traly  royal  soul. 
From  his  infancy  he  surpassed  all  of  his  own  age  in 
every  exercise,  whether  it  were  in  managing  the  horse, 
drawing  the  bow,  throwins  the  dart,  or  in  the  chase, 
in  which  he  distineuishecT  himself  once  by  fighting 
and  killing  a  bear  Uiat  attacked  him.  Those  advan- 
tages were  enhanced  in  him  by  the  nobleness  of  his 
air,  an  engaging  aspect,  and  by  all  the  graces  of  na- 
ture, that  conduce  to  recommend  merit. 

When  his  father  bad  made  him  satrap  of  Lydia, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,*  bis  chief  care  was 
to  make  the  people  sensible  that  he  had  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  to  keep  his  word  inviolably,  not  only 
with  regard  to  public  treaties,  but  the  most  minute  of 
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faisproiniwfl; — «  qnalUj  very  rare  amongst  princet, 
which  however  ie  the  baais  of  all  good  gOFemment, 
and  the  source  of  their  own,  as  well  as  their  people's 
happiness.  Not  only  the  places  under  hu  authority, 
but  the  enemy  themselTes,  reposed  an  entire  confi- 
dence in  him. 

^  Whether  good  or  ill  were  done  him,  he'always  do- 
flired  to  return  it  twofold,  and  wished  that  he  might 
live  no  longer  (as  he  said  himself,)  than  whilst  he 
surpassed  his  friends  in  benefits,  and  his  enemies  in 
vengeance.  (It  would  have  been  more  glorious  for 
him  to  have  overcome  the  latter  by  the  force  of  favour 
and  benevolence.)  Nor  was  there  ever  a  prince  whom 
people  were  more  afraid  to  oflend,  nor  for  whose  sake 
they  were  more  ready  to  bazaid  their  possessions, 
lives,  and  fortunes. 

Less  intent  upon  being  feared  than  beloved,  his 
•tody  was  to  make  his  greatness  appear  only  where 
it  was  useful  and  beneficial,  and  to  extinguish  all 
other  sentiments,  but  those  which  flow  from  grati- 
tude and  aHection.  He  was  careful  to  seise  every 
occasion  of  doing  good,  to  confer  his  favours  wiu 
iudgment  and  in  season,  and  to  show,  that  he  thought 
himself  rich,  powerful,  and  happy,  only  as  he  made 
others  sensible  of  his  being  so  by  his  benevolence  and 
iiberajity.  But  he  took  care  not  to  exhaust  the  means 
b^  an  imprudent  profusion.  He.  did  not  lavish'  but 
distribute  hb  favours.  He  chose  rather  to  make  his 
liberalities  the  rewards  of  merit,  than  mere  donations, 
«nd  that  they  should  be  subservient  in  promoting  virtue, 
and  not  in  supporting  the  soft  and  abject  sloth  of  vice. 

He  was  particularly  pleased  wito^  conferring  his 
favours  upon  valiant  men,  and  governments  and  re- 
wards were  bestowed  onl;^  on  those  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  actions.  He  never  grant- 
ed any  honour  or  dimity  to  favour,  intrigue,  or  fiic- 
lion,  but  to  merit  alone;  upon  which  depends  not 
only  the  glory  but  the  prosperity  of  governments. 
By  that  means  he  soon  made  virtue  estimable,  and 
rendered  vice  contemptible.  The  provinces,  animated 
with  a  noble  emulation,  furnished  him  in  a  very  short 
time  with  a  considerable  number  of  excellent  sub- 
jects of  every  kind ;  who  under  a  different  government 
would  have  remained  unknown,  obscure,  and  useless. 

Never  did  any  one  know  how  to  confer  an  obliga^ 
tion  with  a  better  grace,  or  to  win  the  hearts  of  those 
who  could  serve  him  with  a  more  engaging  behaviour. 
As  he  was  fully  sensible  that  he  stood  in  need  of  the 
Assistance  of  others  for  the  execution  of  his  designs, 
he  thought  justice  and  gratitude  required  that  he 
•hould  render  bis  adherents  all  the  services  in  his 
power.  Ail  the  presents  made  him,  whether  of  splen- 
did arms  or  rich  apparel,  he  distributed  amonv  his 
friends,  sccording  (o  their  severai  tastes  or  occasions, 
and  used  to  sav,  that  the  brightest  ornament,  and 
most  exalted  riches  of  a  prince,  consisted  in  adorning 
and  enriching  those  who  served  him  well.  In  fact, 
says  Xenopkon,  to  do  good  to  one's  friends,  and  to 
oxcel  them  in  liberality,  dees  not  seem  so  worthy  of 
admiration  in  so  high  a  fortune ;  but  to  transcend 
them  in  goodness  <x  heart  and  sentiments  of  friend- 
ahip  and  affection,  and  to  take  more  pleasure  in  con- 
ferring, than  receiving  obligations;  this  is  what  I 
find  in  Cyrus  truly  worthy  of  esteem  and  admiration. 
The  first  of  these  advantages  he  derives  from  his  rank ; 
the  other  from  himself  and  his  intrinsic  merit 

By  these  extraordinary  qualities,  he  acquired  the 
universal  esteem  and  affection  as  well  of  the  Greeks 
«s  barbarians.  A  great  preof  of  what  Xenophon 
liere  says,  is,  that-  none  ever  quitted  the  service  of 
Cyrus,  for  the  kin^s  ;  whereas  ^eat  numbers  went 
over  every  day  to  nim  from  the  king's  party  after  the 
war  was  declared,  and  even  of  such  as  bad  most  cre- 
dit at  the  court;  because  they  were  all  convinced, 
that  Cyras  knew  best  how  to  distinguish  and  reward 
jtheir  services. 

*  Habebat  sinum  facilem,  non  perforatum :  ex  quo  molta 
/Bxeao^  nihil  exeidat.    Sknte,  d§  ml.  bmt,  czbil 


It  is  most  certain  that  yoong  Cynw  was  endowed 
with  great  virtues,  and  a  superior  merit;  but  I  am 
surprised,  that  Xenophon,  in  drawiiijg  his  character, 
has  described  only  the  most  beautiful  features,  aad 
such  as  are  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration  of  him, 
without  saying  the  least  word  of  his  defects,  and  e»> 
pecially  of  that  immoderate  ambition,  which  was  the 
soul  of  all  his  actions,  and  which  at  length  put  arms 
into  his  hands,  against  his  elder  brother  and  king.  Is 
it  allowable  in  an  historian,  whose  chief  duty  is  to 
paint  virtue  and  vice  in  their  proper  colours,  to  rehte 
at  large  an  enterprise  of  such  a  nature,  without  inti- 
mating the  least  dislike  or  reprobation  of  it?  Bat 
with  the  pagans,  ambition  was  so  far  from  being  con- 
sidered as  a  vice,  that  it  often  passed  for  a  virtue. 

SECTION  IV. — THE  KINO  WISHBS  TO  COMPEL  TBI 
GREEKS  TO  DELIVER  UP  THEIR  ARMS.  TBBT  RS- 
80LVR  TO  DIE  RATHER  THAN  SURRENDER  THEM- 
SELVES. A  TREATY  IS  MADE  WITH  THEM.  T19SA> 
PHBRNE8  TAKES  UPON  HIM  TO  CONDUCT  THEM  BACK 
TO  THEIR  OWN  COUNTRT.  HE  TREACHEROUSLY 
SEIZES  CLEARCHUS  AND  POUR  OTHER  CBNERAU, 
WHO   ARE   ALL   PUT  TO  DEATH. 

The  Greeks,*  bavin <^  learned,  the  day  after  the 
battle,  that  Cyrus  was  dead,  sent  deputies  to  Arieas, 
the  general  of  the  barbarians,  who  had  retired  with 
his  troops  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  marched 
the  day  before  the  action,  to  ofier  him,  as  victors*  the 
crown  of  Persia  in  tlie  room  of  Cyrus.  At  the  same 
time  arrived  Persian  heralds  at  arms  from  the  kin^ 
to  summon  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms;  to  whom 
they  answered  with  a  haughty  air,  that  s«ch  mes- 
sages were  not  to  be  sent  to  conquerors ;  that  if  the 
king  would  have  their  arms,  he  might  come  and  take 
them ;  but  that  they  would  die  before  they  would  part 
with  them  ;  that  if  he  would  receive  them  into  the 
number  of  bis  allies,  they  would  serve  him  with  fide* 
lity  and  valour  ;>  but  if  he  imagined  to  reduce  them 
to  slavery  as  conouered,  he  might  know,  they  had 
wherewilhsl  to  defend  themselves,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  lose  their  lives  and  liberty  together.  The  he. 
mlds  added,  that  they  had  orders  to  tell  them,  that  if 
they  continued  in  the  place  where  they  were,  they 
would  be  allowed  a  suspension  of  arms,  but  if  they  ad> 
vanced  or  retired,  that  they  would  be  treated  as  ene- 
mies. The  Greeks  agreed,  but  were  asked  by  the 
heralds  what  answer  they  should  take  back.  Peaet  m 
eanlmuing  hert^  or  war  in  tnarehingf  replied  Clearchus, 
without  explaining  himself  farther ;  in  order  to  keep 
the  king  always  in  suspense  and  uncertainty. 

The  answer  of  Arioos  to  the  Grecian  deputies  was 
that  there  were  many  Persians  more  considerable 
than  himself,  who  would  not  sufifer  him  upon  the 
throne,  and  that  he  should  set  out  early  the  next  day 
to  return  into  Ionia ;  that,  if  they  would  march  thither 
with  him,  they  misht  join  him  in  the  night  Clear- 
chus, with  the  advice  of  the  officers,  prepared  to  de- 
part. •  He  commanded  from  thenceforth,  as  being  the 
sole  person  of  sufficient  capacity ;  for  he  had  not  been 
actually  eleoted  general^in-chicf. 

When  the  nignt  came,  Miltocythes  the  Thracian, 
who  commanded  forty  horse,  and  about  three  hun- 
dred foot  of  his  own  country,  went  and  surrendered 
himself  to  the  king ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  be^n 
their  march  under  the  conduct  of  Clearchus,  and  ar- 
rived about  midnight  at  the  camp  of  Arieusi  After 
they  had  drawn  up  in  battle,  the  principal  of^cen 
went  to  wait  on  him  in  his  tent,  where  they  swore 
alliance  with  him;  and  the  barbarian  enga^^  to 
conduct  the  army  without  fraud.  In  confirmation  of 
the  treaty,  they  sacrificed  a  woU^  a  ram,  a  boar,  and 
a  bull ;  the  Greeks  dipped  their  swords,  and  the  bar- 
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baritos  the  points  of  their  jaTelins,  in  the  blood  of 
tbeTictims. 

AnsBus  did  not  think  proper  to  return  bv  the  same 
route  they  had  come,  because,  as  they  hao  found  no- 
tbing  for  their  subsistence  during  the  last  seventeen 
days  of  their  march,  they  must  have  sufiered  much 
more,  had  they  taken  the  same  way  back  again.    He 
therefore  took  another ;  exhorting  them  only  to  make 
Jong  marches  at  first,  in  order  to  evade  the  kmg*s  pur- 
suit ;  but  this,  however,  they  could  not  effect.     To> 
wards  the  evening,  when  they  were  not  far  from  some 
villages  where  they  proposed  to  halt,  the  scouts  came 
in  vith  advice,  that  they  had  seen  several  equipases 
sod   convoys,  which  made  it  reasonable  to  judge,  that 
the  enemy  were  not  far  off    Upon  which  they  stood 
their  ground,  and  waited  their  coming  up ;  and  the 
next  clay,  before  sun-risinff,  drew  up  in  the  same  order 
as  in  the  preceding  battle.    So  bold  an  appearance 
terrified  the  king,  who  sent  heralds,  not  to  demand,  as 
before,  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  but  to  propose 
peace  and  a  treaty.    Clearehus,  who  was  informed  of 
their  arrival,  whilst  be  was  busy  in  drawing  up  his 
troops,  gave  orders  to  bid  them  wait,  and  to  tell  them, 
that  he  was  not  yet  at  leisure  to  hear  them.    He  as- 
sumed purposely  an  air  of  haughtiness  and  grandeur, 
to  denote  his  intrepidity,  and  at  the  same  to  show  the 
fine  appearance  and  good  condition  of  his  phalanx. 
When  he  advanced  with  the  roost  gallant  of  his  of- 
ficers, expressly  chosen  for  the  occasion,  and  had 
heard  what  the  heralds  had  to  propose;  he  made 
answer,  that  they  must  begin  with  giving  battle,  be- 
cause the  army,  being  in  want  of  provisions,  had  no 
time  to  lose.    The  herald  having  carried  back  this 
answerio  their  master,  returned  shortly  after  ;  which 
showed,  that  the  king,  or  whoever  spoke  in  his  name, 
Tvas  not  very  distant.    Thev  said,  they  had  Orders  to 
conduct  them  to  villages,  where  thev  would  6nd  pro- 
visions in  abundance,  and  conducted  them  thither  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  army  stayed  there  tll^ee  days,  during  which, 
Tissaphernes  arrived  from  the  king,  with  the  queen's 
brother  and  three  other  Persian  grandees,  attended  by 
a  great  number  of  officers  and  domestics.  After  hav- 
ing saluted  the  generals,  who  advanced  to  receive 
him,  he  told  them  by  his  interpreter,  that  bein^  a 
ntsighboor  of  Greece,  and  seeing  them  engaged  in 
dangers,  out  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  extricate 
themselves,  he  had  used  his  good  offices  with  the 
kin^,  to  obtain  permission  to  reconduct  them  into 
their  own  country  ;  being  convinced,  that  neither 
themselves,  nor  their  cities,  would  ever  be  Unmindful 
of  that  favour :  that  the  king,  without  having  declared 
himself  positively  upon  that  head,  had  commanded 
him  to  come  to  them,  to  know  for  what  cause  they 
had  taken  arms  against  him ;  and  he  advised  them  to 
make  the  king  such  an  answer,  as  mi^ht  not  give  any 
offtsnce,  and  might,  enable  him  to  do  them  service. 
**  We  call  the  gods  to  witness,"  replied  Clearehus, 
**  that  we  did  not  enlist  ourselves  to  make  war  with 
the  king,  or  to  march  against  him.  Cynis,  concealing 
his  true  motives  under  different  pretexts,  brought  us 
almost  hither  without  explaining  himself,  the  better  to 
Burprise  you.  And  when  we  saw  him  surrounded 
with  dangers,  we  thought  it  infamous  to  abandon 
him,  after  the  favours  we  had  received  from  him. 
But  as  he  is  dead,  we  are  released  from  our  engage- 
ment, and  neither  desire  to  contest  the  crown  with 
Artaxerxes,  nor  to  ravage  his  country,  nor  to  give 
him  the  least  disquiet ;  provided  he  does  not  oppose 
oar  return.  However,  if  we  are  attacked,  we  shall 
endeavour,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  to  make  a 

good  defence;  and  shall  not  be  ungrateful  towards 
lose  who  render  us  any  service."  Tissaphernes  re- 
plied, that  he  would  let  the  king  know  what  they 
said,  and  return  witli  his  answer.  But  his  not  coming 
the  next  day  gave  the  Greeks  some  anxiety :  he  how- 
ever arrived  on  the  third,  and  told  (hem  that  after 
mach  controversy,  he  had  at  length  obtained  the 
Jung's  pardon  for  them :  for  that  it  had  been  repre- 


sented to  the  king,  that  be  ought  not  to  suffer  people 
to  return  with  impunity  into  their  country,  who  bad 
been  so  insolent  as  to  come  thither  to  make  war  upon 
him.  Tn  fine,'*  said  he,  ''you  may  now  assure 
yourselves  of  not  finding  any  obstacle  to  your  return, 
and  of  being  supplied  with  provisions,  or  suffered  to 
buy  them ;  and  you  shall  swear  on  your  part,  that 
you  will  pass  without  committing  any  disorders  in 
your  march,  snd  that  you  will  take  only  what  is  ne- 
cessary ;  provided  you  are  not  furnished  with  it." 
These  conditions  were  sworn  to  on  both  sides.  Tis- 
saphernes and  the  queen's  brother  gave  their  hands 
to  the  colonels  and  captains  in  token  of  amity.  After 
which  Tissaphernes  withdrew  to  arrange  his  affairs, 
promising  to  return  shortly  in  order  to  go  back  with 
them  into  his  government. 

The  Greeks  waited  for  him  above  twenty  da^s, 
continuing  encamped  near  Aricus,  who  received  fre- 

auent  visits  from  his  brothers,  and  other  relations,  as 
id  the  officers  of  his  army  from  the  Persians  of  the 
different  party ;  who  assured  them  from  the  king  of 
an  entire  obuvion  of  the  past :  so  that  the  friendship 
of  AriflBus  for  the  Greeks  appeared  to  cool  every  day 
more  and  more.  This  change  gave  them  some  unea^ 
sinesa  Several  of  the  officers  went  to  Clearehus  and 
the  other  generals,  and  said  to  them,  **  What  do  we 
here  any  longer  7  Are  we  not  sensible,  that  the  kin|f 
desires  to  see  us  all  perish,  that  others  may  be  terri- 
fied b^  our  example  7  Perhaps  he  keeps  us  waiting 
here,  till  he  re-assembles  his  dispersed  troops,  or  sencE 
to  seize  the  passes  in  our  way ;  for  he  will  never  suffer 
us  to  return  into  Greece  to  divulge  our  own  glory  and 
his  shame."  Clearehus  made  answer  to  this  discourse, 
that  to  depart  without  consulting  the  kin^,  was  to 
break  with  him,  and  to  declare  war  by  violating  the 
treaty;  that  they  should  remain  without  a  conduc- 
tor in  a  strange  country,  where  nobody  would  sup- 
ply them  with  provisions ;  that  Arisus  would  aban- 
don them  ;  and  that  even  their  friends  would  be- 
come their  enemies ;  that  he  did  not  know,  but  there 
might  be  other  rivers  to  pass,  but  that,  were  the  Eu- 
phrates the  only  one,  they  could  not  get  over  it,  were 
the  passage  ever  so  little  disputed.  That  if  it  were 
necessary  to  come  to  a  battle,  they  should  find  them* 
selves  without  cavalry  against  an  enemy  that  had  a 
very  numerous  and  ^cellent  body  of  horse ;  so  that 
if  they  gained  the  victory,  they  could  make  no  great 
advantage  of  it,  and  if  they  were  overcome,  they  were 
utterly  and  irretrievably  lost.  **  Besides,  why  should 
the  king,  who  has  so  many  other  means  to  destroy 
us,  engage  his  word  only  to  violate  it,  and  thereby 
render  himself  execrable  in  the  sight  of  gods  and 
men  ?" 

Tissaphernes,  however,  arrived  with  bis  troops,  in 
order  to  return  into  his  government,  and  they  set  for- 
ward all  together  under  the  conduct  of  that  satrap, 
who  supplied  them  with  provisiona  Ariseos  with  his 
troops  encamped  with  the  Barbarians,  and  the  Greeks 
separately  at  some  distance,  Which  kept  up  a  conti- 
nual distrust  amongst  thenu  Besides  which,  there 
happened  frequent  quarrels  for  wood  or  forage,  that 
augmented  their  aversion  for  each  other.  After  three 
days*  march,  they  arrived  at  the  wall  of  Media,  which 
is  a  hundred  feet  hi^h,  twenty  broad,  and  twenty 
leaguesi  in  extent,  aU  built  with  bricks,  cemented 
with  bitumen,  like  the  walls  of  Babylon,  from  which 
it  was  not  very  distant  at  one  of  its  extremities. 
When  they  had  passed  it,  they  marched  eight  leafues 
in  two  days,  and  came  to  the  river  Tigris,  after  hav- 
ing crossed  two  of  its  canals,  cut  expressly  for  waterw 
ing  the  country.    They  then  passed  the  Tigriss  upon 

*  Twenty  parasangti. 

'  The  inarch  of  the  Greeks  and  the  rest  of  the  army, 
from  the  dav  after  the  battle  till  ihe  passing  of  the  TigpM, 
abounds  in  the  text  of  Xenophon  with  very  great  obacurities, 
to  explain  which  fully,  would  require  a  umt  dunertalion. 
M^  plan  does  not  admit  me  to  enter  into  such  discussions 
which  T  must  therefore  refer  to  those  whc  are  mors  abJi  tiiao 
myself. 
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a  bridge  of  t«ienty»wv6n  boaU  noar  Sitftce,  a  Tery 
great  and  populous  city.  AAer  four  daye'  march, 
they  arrhred  at  another  city,  veiy  opulent  alto,  called 
Opis.  Tbey  found  there  a  baatara  brother  ot  Arta- 
zerxet  with  a  very  considerable  body  of  troopa,  which 
he  wae  bringing  from  Suaa  and  £!cbatana  to  his  aid. 
He  admired^  the  fine  order  of  the  Greeke.  From 
thence,  having  passed  the  deserts  of  Media,  they 
came  after  a  march  of  six  days  to  a  place  called  the 
lands  of  Parysatis ;  the  revenues  of  which  appertained 
to  that  princess.  Tissaphemes,  to  msult  the  memory 
of  her  SOB  Cyrus,  so  dearly  beloved  by  her,  gave  up 
the  villages  to  be  plundered  by  the  Ureeks.  Conti- 
nuing their  march  through  the  desert  on  the  one  side 
of  the  Tigris,  which  they  had  on  their  left,  tbey  arrived 
at  C»ne,  a  very  great  and  rich  city,  and  from  thence 
at  the  river  Zabates. 

The  oceasions  of  distrust  increased  every  day  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  Clearchus  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  come  to  an  explanation  once 
for  all  with  Tissaphemes.  He  began  with  observing 
UDon  the  sacred  and  inviolable  nature  of  the  treaties 
subsisting  between  them.  "  Can  a  man,"  said  he, 
"conscious  of  the  guilt  of  perjury,  be  capable  of  liv- 
ing at  ease.  How  would  ne  shun  the  wrath  of  the 
Sods,  who  are  the  witnesses  of  treaties,  and  escape 
leir  vengfeance,  whose  power  is  universal?"  He 
•dded  afterwards  many  things  to  prove,  that  the 
Greeks  were  obliged  bv  their  own  interest  to  continue 
faithful  to  him,  and  toat,  by  renouncing  his  alliance, 
they  must  first  inevitably  renounce  not  only  all  re- 
ligion, but  reason  and  common  sense.  Tissaphemes 
seemed  to  relish  this  discourse,  and  spoke  to  him  with 
all  the  appearance  of  the  most  perfect  sincerity ;  in> 
•inuating,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  persons  had 
^done  him  bad  office^  with  him.  '*  If  vou  will  bring 
your  officers  hither,''  said  he,  *'  I  will  show  you  (hose 
who  have  wronged  you  by  their  representations.'*  He 
kept  him  to  supper,  and  professed  more  friendship  for 
him  than  ever. 

The  next  day  Clearchus  proposed  in  the  assembly, 
to  go  with  the  several  commanders  of  the  troops  to 
Tissaphemes.  He  suspected  Menon  in  particular, 
whom  he  knew  to  have  had  a  secret  conference  with 
the  satrap  in  the  presence  of  Ariaus  ^  besides  which, 
they  bad  already  difiered  several  times  with  each 
other.  Some  objected,  that  it  was  not  proper  that  all 
the  genenls  should  go  to  Tissaphemes,  and  that  it 
was  not  consistent  with  prudence  to  rely  implicitly 
upon  the  professions  of  a  Barbarian.  But  Clearchus 
continued  to  insist  upon  his  proposal,  till  it  was  agreed 
that  the  four  other  comroanaers,  with  twenty  captains 
and  about  200  soldiers,  under  the  pretext  of  buying  pro- 
visions in  the  Persian  camp,  where  there  was  a  market 
should  be  sent  along  with  him.  When  they  came  to 
the  tent  of  Tissaphemes,  the  five  commanders,  Clear- 
chus, Menon,  Proxenus,  Agias,  and  Socrates,  were 
•uflfered  to  enter,  but  the  captains  remained  without 
«t  the  door.  Immediately,  on  a  certain  signal  before 
agreed  on,  those  within  were  seized,  and  the  others 
put  to  the  sword.  Some  Persian  horse  afterwards 
scoured  the  country,  and  killed  all  the  Greeks  they 
met,  whether  freemen  or  slaves.  Clearchus,  with  the 
other  generals,  was  sent  to  the  king,  who  ordered 
their  heads  to  be  struck  offi  Xenophon  describes 
with  sufficient  extent  the  characters  ot  those  officers. 

Clearchus  was  valiant,  bold,  intrepid,  and  of  a  ca- 
pacity for  forming  great  enterprises.  His  courage 
was  not  rash,  but  directed  by  prudence ;  and  he  re- 
Caiued  all  the  coolness  of  his  temper  and  presence  of 
mind  in  the  midst  of  the  grcateat  dangers.  He  loved 
the  troops,  and  let  them  want  for  nothint;.  He  knew 
how  to  make  them  obey  him ;  but  out  of  fear.  His 
mien  was  awful  and  severe ;  his  language  rough ;  his 
fmnishments  instant  and  rigorous:  he  gave  way  some- 
times to  passion,  but  presently  eame  to  himself,  and 
always  cnastised  with  justice.  His  great  maxim  w«b, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  in  an  arm^  without  severe 
Jisciplioe ;  and  from  him  eame  the  saying,  that  a  soldier 


I  ought  to  fear  his  gaieral  mora  than  the  enemy.  The 
troops  esteemed  his  valour.^  and  did  justice  to  his 
ment ;  but  they  were  afraia  of  his  temper,  and  did 
not  love  to  serve  under  him.  In  a  word,  says  Xent^ 
phon,  the  soldiers  feared  him  as  scholars  do  a  severs 
pedagogue.  We  ma^  say  of  him  with  Tacitus,  that 
by  an  excess  of  seventy  he  made,  what  had  otherwise 
been  well  done  by  him,  unamiable ;  Cupidme  $€»eriUh 
tUinkU  tUiun,  qua  ritefacerdt  aeerbu»A 

Proxenus  was  of  Bceotis.  From  bis  infancy  be  as- 
pired at  great  things,  and  was  industrious  to  make 
nimself  capable  of  them.  He  spared  no  means  for 
the  attsinment  of  instmction,  ana  was  the  disciple  of 
Gorgias  the  Leontine,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  who 
sold  his  lectures  at  .a  very  high  price.  When  be 
found  himself  capable  of  commanding,  and  of  doing 
good  to  his  friends,  as  well  as  of  being  served  by 
them,  he  entered  into  Cyrus's  service  with  the  view 
of  aavsncing  himself.  He  did  not  want  ambition, 
but  would  take  no  other  path  to  glory  than  that  of 
virtue.  He  would  have  been  a  perfect  captain,  had 
be  hadio  do  with  none  but  brave  and  disciphned  men, 
and  had  it  been  only  necessary  to  make  nimself  be- 
loved. He  was  more  apprehensive  of  being  upon  bad 
terms  with  his  soldiers,  than  his  soldiers  with  him. 
He  thought  it  sufficient  for  a  commander  to  praise 
good  actions,  without  punishing  bad  ones ;  for  which 
reason  he  was  beloved  by  the  worthy ;  but  those  of  a 
different  character  abused  his  easiness.  He  died  at 
thirty  vears  of  age. 

Could  the  two  great  j>er8on8,8  whose  portrait  we 
have  here  drawn  alter  Xlenophon,  have  moulded  into 
one,  something  perfect  might  have  been  made  of  them, 
by  retrenching  their  several  defects,  and  retaining  only 
their  virtues ;  but  it  rarely  happens,  that  the  same 
man,  as  Tacitus*  ^".^^  Agricola,  behaves,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigency  of  times  and  circumstances,  some- 
times with  gentleness  and  sometimes  with  severity, 
without  lessening  his  authority  by  the  former,  or  the 
people's  affection  by  the  latter. 

Menon  was  a  Thessalian,  avaricious  and  ambi- 
tious, but  ambitious  only  to  satiate  bis  avarice,  pursu- 
ing honour  and  estimation  for  the  mere  lucre  of  money. 
He  courted  the  friendship  of  the  great^  and  of  persons 
in  authority,  that  he  might  have  it  m  hia  power  to 
commit  injustice  and  oppression  with  impunity.  To 
obtain  bis  ends,  falsehood,  fraud,  perjurv,  cost  him 
nothing ;  whilst  sincerity,  and  integrity  of  heart,  were 
in  his  opinion  merely  weakness  and  stupidity.  He  lov- 
ed nobody  ;  and  if  ne  professed  friendship,  it  was  only 
to  deceive.  As  others  make  their  glory  consist  in  re- 
li^on,  probity,  and  honour,  he  valued  himsetTupon 
irnustice,  deceit,  and  treachery.  He  gained  the  ftvour 
01  the  great  by  false  reports,  whispering,  and  calum- 
ny ;  and  that  of  the  soldiery  by  license  and  impunity. 
In  fine,  be  endeavoured  to  render  himself  terrible  by 
the  mischief  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  and  imagined 
he  favoured  those  to  whom  he  did  none, 

I  had  thoughts  of  retrenching  these  characters, 
which  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  history.  But  as  men, 
in  all  times,  are  the  same,  I  thought  retaining  tbem 
would  neither  be  useless  nor  disagreeable  to  the  reader. 

SECTION  v.— RETREAT  OF  THE  10,000  ORBCKS 
FROM  THE  PROVINCE  OP  BABTLON,  AS  FAR  AS 
TREBISONO. 

The  generals  of  the  Greeks  hsving  been  seiaed.s 
and  the  officers  who  attended  them  massacred,  the 
troops  were  in  the  highest  constemation.    They  were 

^  MaoelMit  admiratio  viri  et  ftma ;  sed  oderaat  T'acU^ 
Hittor,  I.  ii.  c.  68. 

'  Tacit.  AnoaL  c.  bonr. 

'  Egregium  principalis  lempcramentmB,  sL  demf^s 
utriusqtM  ntijs  Bohe  virtutes  nuacereiiUir.  TooiC.  JSBater. 
1.  ii.  c  6. 

«  Pro  variis  temporibus  so  negotiis  leveras  et 
nee  illi,  quod  eat  rarisainuim,  aut  facilitas  auctorii 
aeTerttas  amorem^  deminuit.  TadL  m  Agric,  c  ix. 

*  XeDoph.in  Exped.C/r.  L  iii.  It  iv. 


fiie  or  (00  bifnM  Gxkd  QiMce,  rairoandad  _,^_ 
gml  ri'in  uid  boilil«  iwlioii*,  wiiboat  *  gaide  ar  My 
•uppiiM  of  praiaioii*.— In  thir  —      '  '  "   ■ 

j«(*on,U"J 
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i,llH;tiHld  not  think  of  taking  cillier  noariob- 
unpoN.  In  Ibcmiddleorthc  nigbl,  Xmophon, 
■  ymiag  AUigniui,  but  of  prudraca  uid  eaptcitj  ■»- 
ptfiodabiijoui,  went  losomvof  the  oSicers,  and 
npnualod  to  than,  th&t  tbej  had  no  time  to  Iom  ; 
Until  WW  of  Uw  utmMt  impcirtance  to  present  the 
bad  dfligli  of  the  enemy ;  that,  however  itnall  llieir 
onmber,  thoT  would  render  thnnoeliea  fonnidibte,  if 
ihej  bAnta  wilh  boldneu  and  luolation  ;  that  va- 
lovriod  not  miltitudedetenniaea  the  tucceu  ofanns ; 
andllulilwu  necewary  above  all  Ihingi  lo  nomi- 
Btle  gnerali  immediately, — because  an  array  without 
SoaiRUaden  iaiike  a  body  without  a  aoul.     A  council 
na  inimedialelj  held,  at  which  100  officera  were  pre- 
Cnl;  and  Xtnuphan,  bein>  doaired  to  apeak,  enforced 
(lis  reuoDt  tt  large,  nrhioK  he  had  at  dm  but  lightly 
taueliM)  upon ;  and  by  hia  advice  commandBrs  were 
appointed.     Tbeae  went,  Tiiaaaion  in   the  room  of 
Claaiehua,  XinUiiclea  for  Socnitea,  Cleanor  for  A^aa, 
lileaiui  for  Menon,  and  Xenophon  for  Proienus. 
Bi^forelho  break  of  day,  Ibey  aasembled  the  army. 
lennerali  made  apeecbes  to  animate  the  troops, 
,»nd  Xeaophon  aroong  the  reaL— "  Pel  low-soldi  era," 
Mid  he,  "the  ton  ot  so  niany  brave  coen  by  vile 
iieachery,  and  the  being  abandoned  bv  our  frienda,  ia 
I  very  deplonble;  hut  we  must  not  sink  under  our  mia- 

fortunes ;  and  ^  we  cannot  conquer,  let  us  choose  ra- 
ther to  periih  elonoualy,  than  to  fall  intn  the  hands  of 
Barbiriani,  who  would  inflict  upon  us  the  gieatesl 
miaerio.    Let  us  call  to  mind  the  glorious  battles  of 
Plalicx,  TheiDopjlEe,  Salamis,  andso  many  others, 
wherein  our  anceatora,  though  with  a  amalt  number, 
have  Ibught  and  defeated  the  innametable  aimies  of 
the  Peniina,  and  (hereby  rendered  the  name  alone  of 
Gimk  for  ever  formidable.     It  is  to  their  invincible 
ralour  we  owe  the  honour  we  possen  of  acknowleda. 
ing  no  maatera  upon  earth  hut  the  goda,  nor  any  hap- 
piness but  what  is  conaiatent  wilb  liberty.      Those 
goda,  the  avenger*  of  perjury,  and  witneaaea  of  the 
aaemy'a  perfidy,  will  be  favourable  to  ua ;  and  aa  Ibey 
ftre  attacked  in  the  violation  of  treaties,   and   take 
pleasure  in  humbling  the  proad  and  eialtins  the  low, 
they  will  also  follow  ui  to  battle  and  combat  for  us. 
For  tha  rest,  fellow-aoldiera,  as  we  have  no  refuse  but 
io  victory,  which  muat  be  our  sole  resource,  and  will 
make  ua  ample  amenda  for  whatever  it  costs  to  attain 
it;  I  should  believe,  if  it  were  your  opinion,  that  in 
order  to  make  a  more  expeditJooa  and  Icsa  difHcolt  re- 
treat, it  would  be  very  proper  lo  rid  oiitaelvea  of  all 
tite  uaeleSB  baggage,  and  (o  keep  only  what  is  abeo- 
lutely  neceaaary  in  out  march."— AH  tb%  aoldiers  that 
momeat  lifted  up  thair  handa  to  ai^ify  their  appro- 
bation and  consent  to  all   that  had   been  aaid,   and 
sritbont  loss  of  tiTm  ael  Gre  lo  their  tents  and  car- 
ri>Sea  ;  tu^  of  tbem  as  had  too  much  equips^  giv- 
ing; it   lo  otbers  who  had  too  little,  and  deetioying  the 
rMt. 

It  waa  raaolved  lo  march  the  army  without  tumult 

or  violence,  if  their  retom  was  not  opposed  ;  butother- 

^riaa   to  open  themselves  a  paiaage  aword  in  hand 

Chroash  tnaenemy.  They  therefore  be^n  theirmaich 

io  tberoTm  cJ'a  great  hollow  squars,  with  the  baggage 

in    the  (Miilie.    Chirisophus  the  LacadKmonian  had 

Che   vanguard ;  two  of  the  oldest  captaina  the  right 

and  left  ;   and  Timaaion  with  Xenophon  were  posted 

in   the   rear  as  the  youngeel  officers. — The  Hral  day 

wsa    diatresaing ;  becauss  having  neither  horse  nor 

alingero,  tbey  were  extremely  harassed  by  a  detacb- 

■nant  sent  against  Ihem ;  but  they  provided  a^inat 

^tsaC  inoanvenienoe  by  following  Xenophon's  advice. 

'VthBj  chose  SOO  men  out  of  the  Rhodiana  among  the 

ftvoop*,   whom  tbey  armed  with  alinoa.  and  auemented 

♦fcwil*  pay  foitbeir  encouragement    They  could  (brow 

^ta  fmr  «£■■<■  ■■  t)>*  Persians,  because  they  discharged 

bvlla  of  lead,  and  the  other*  made  use  only  of  large 

OiDta.      Tbey  mouDted  also  a  squadroa  of  fifty  nMD 
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After^'Zi'l^T^'lV  handle 

with  all  hi.  fMci^^H™"*'-  Tn 
hanging  the  O^S'*^^^ 
The  latter  observing  V*SSbS; 
hoUow  square  m  the  f«,  aC^. 
vennes)  of  ground,  hedga,  ^ndi 
might  t^lige  them  to  break  ii,  ^ 
battle,  and  marched  in  two  wi 
baggage  they  had  in 
formed  a  bod^  of  n 
they  divided  into  ai^  uujupmiivi 
lirtiea  and  lena,  to  facilitate  the 
as  occasion  might  require.  Wl 
close  lo  each  other,  Itiey  either 
or  liled  off  upon  the  flanks  on 
disorder ;  and  when  they  opeo 
void  apoca  in  ihe  rear  belWM 
Upon  any  occaaion  of  attack, 
where  it  was  necessary.  The 
charges,  but  they  were  zkeilher 
tended  with  muui  losa. 

They  arrived  at  tbe  river  T)gi 
not  admit  tbem  to  r^paas  it  will 
obliged  to  cross  the  Carduchiai 
there  was  no  other  way  ;  and  tl 


Ihence  IbeV  would  < 
isht  pass  the  Tigria, 
the  .Euphral 


iphratee,  not  very 
gam  moae  defiles,  belbre  the  em 
li  was  ihougbl  proper  to  set  for' 
order  lo  arrive  at  the  fool  of  then 
of  day;  which  was  done  aeco 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  adv 
iroopa  armed  with  misaive  wsap 
nary  carps  ;  and  Xenophon  in  t 
heav^-armed  soldiers,  t>ecause  a 
nothing  to  fear  on  thai  side.  T 
country  had  taken  poaaesaion  of 
from  whence  it  was  neceuary  lo 
be  done  without  great 
The  officers,  having  held  a  co' 
opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to 
Iheheaats  of  burden  not  absoli 
all  (he  slaves  lately  Uken  ;  bee 
the  other  would  retard  Iheir  mi 
great  defiles  Ihey  had  to  pass ; 
quired  a  greater  quantity  of  provi 
and  those  who  had  the  care  of  tl 
in  fight.  That  regulation  was 
lay,  and  they  conlmued  Iheir  m 
ing,  sometimes  halting.  The  | 
laina,  which  took  op  seven  day 
exceedingly,  and  occasioned  son 
they  arrived  at  villages,  where 
ibundance,  and  rested  buik 
ere  fatigues  tbe  army  had  un< 
with  which  all  they  had  iii 

But  they  found  ^emselvcs  ■ 
:w  danger.  Almost  at  the  ti 
they  came  to  a  river  two  bun 
called  Centrilea,  which  slopped 
had  to  defend  tliemselves  both  af 
pursued  Ihem  in  the  rear,  and 
Boldien  of  the  country,  who  lin< 
le  river.  They  attempted  in  »i 
here  the  water  came  up  to  Ih4 
carried  away  bj  the  rapidity  of  t 
weiehtof  their  arms  made  uiem 
good  fortune  tbey  discovered 
deep,  where  k "'- —  """^  " 


It  r 


igence,  and  valour,  to  keep  c 

aides  of  (hem.    The  army  now 

leDgth  wilbout  much  Icm, 
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Thev  marched  afterwmrds  with  less  inUmipUon ;  *>lved  to  eng^e  the  nme  day.  Xenophon,  wlwob 
passed  the  source  of  the  Tigris,  and  arrived  at  the  sirred  that  the  enemy  defended  only  the  onliowy 
ttUe  river  Teleboa,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  hap.  passage,  and  that  the  mountain  was  three  leagues  i 
many  villages  on  its  banks.  Here  began  the  wcstefii  extent,  proposed  the  eendmg  of  a  deUchment  to  take 
Armenia  -which  was  governed  by  Tiribasus,  a  sa-  possession  of  thc^  heights  jhat  commanded  the  ene- 
trap  much  beloved  by  the  kmg.  who  had  the  honour  -  

to  help  him  to  mount  on  horseback  when  at  court  ji 
he  offered  to  let  the  army  pass,  and  to  »««Jf'^«  «»»; 
diers  to  Uke  all  they  wanted,  upon  condiUon  that 
ihey  should  commit  no  ravages  m  ih«r  march ;  which 
proposal  was  accepted  and  ratified  on  each  sjle. 
teibasus  kept  always  a  fl^mg.  «»mp  at  a  smaU  dis- 
tonce"rom  the  arm/  There  fell  a  great  quanuty  of 
which  ear*  the  troops  some  inconvenience  - 


d  thev  learnS  fro"*  *  prisoner,  that  Tiribasus  de- 

'"    2  to  %tuck  the  Greeks  in  their  passage  over  the 

signea  _^^  in  a  defile,  through  which  they  must  ne- 

™°^"^/y  march.     They    orevented  him  by  seizing 

^^poet,  after  having  put  tne  enemy  to  flight.    After 

«eliae  days*  march  through  deserts,  they  passed  the 

Euphrates  near  its  source,  not  having  the  water  above 

their  waist. 

They  suflered  exceedingly  afterwards  from  a  north 
wind,  which  blew  in  their  faces,  and  obstructed  respi- 
ration ;  so  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  sacrifice 
to  the  wind,  upon  which  it  seemed  to  abate.  They 
marcl^ed  on  in  snow  five  or  six  feet  deep,  which  killed 
several  servants  and  beasts  of  burden,  besides  thirty 
soldiers.  They  made  several  fires  during  the  night, 
for  they  founcf  plenty  of  wood.  All  the  next  day, 
they  continued  their  march  through  the  snow,  where 
many  of  them,  worn  down  with  hunger,  which  was 
followed  with  languor  or  fainting,  continued  lying 
upon  the  ground,  through  weakness  and  want  of 
spirits.  When  something  had  been  given  them  to 
eat,  they  found  themselves  relieved,  and  continued 
their  march. 

The  enemy  still  pursued  them.  Many,  overtaken 
by  the  night,  remained  on  the  road  without  fire  or 
provisions,  so  that  several  died  of  their  hardships,  and 
the  enemy  who  followed  them  took  some  baggage. 
Some  soldiers  were  also  left  behind,  that  had  lost  their 
sight,  and  others  their  toes,  by  the  snow.  Against 
the  first  evil  the  remedy  was  to  wear  somethinghlack 
before  the  eyes;  and  against  the  other  to  keep  the 
legs  always  in  motion,  and  to  bare  the  feet  at  night. 
Arriving  at  a  more  commodious  place,  they  dispersed 
themselves  into  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  recover 
and  repose  afler  their  fati>nies.  The  houses  were 
built  under  ground,  with  an  opening  at  top,  like  a 
well,  through  which  the  descent  was  by  a  ladder; 
but  there  was  another  entrance  for  cattle.  They 
found  there  sheep,  cows,  goats,  poultry ;  with  wheat, 
barley,  and  pulse;  and  Tor  dnnk,  there  was  beer, 
which  was  very  strong,  when  not  mingled  with  wateri 
but  was  agreeable  to  those  who  were  used  to  it.  They 
drank  this  with  a  reed  out  of  the  vessels  that  held  the 
beer,  upon  which  they  saw  the  barley  swim.  The 
.master  of  the  house,  where  Xenophon  lay,  received  him 
very  kindly,  and  even  showed  him  where  some  wine 
was  concealed ;  besides  which  he  made  him  a  present 
of  several  horses.  He  taught  him  also  to  fasten  a 
kind  of  hurdles  to  their  feet,  and  to  do  the  same  to 
the  other  beasts  of  burden,  to  prevent  their  sinking  in 
the  snow ;  without  which  they  would  have  been  up 
to  the  girth  in  it  at  every  step.  The  army,  after  hav- 
ing rested  seven  days  in  these  yillagee,  resumed  their 
route. 

After  a  march  of  seven  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
river  Araxes,  called  also  the  Phasis,  which  is  about 
a  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  Two  days  after  they  dis- 
covered the  Phasiansithe  Chalybes,  and  the  Taociana, 
who  k^pt  the  pass  of  the  mountains,  to  prevent  their 
descenoing  into  the  plain.  Thev  saw  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle  with  them,  and  re- 

*  The  French  translator  of  Xenophon  sajs,  he  hdi  the 
ktnf**  jitmcp  whtn  he  got  on  hortdxiat,  without  considering 
Ihat  the  sacients  used  neoe. 


ia«;oBivii  w»  *M<#  uv^igiiio  ^um%,  vAvuiuianaeQ  toe  ei)e> 
my ;  which  would  not  be  difficult,  as  they  might  pre. 
vent  all  suspicion  of  their  design  by  a  marcnin  the 
night,  and  by  making  a  false  attack  by  the  main 
road,  to  amuse  the  barbarians.  This  was  acconluig. 
ly  executed,  the  enemy  put  to  flight,  and  the  pin 
cleared. 

They  crossed  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  who  ue 
the  most  valiant  of  all  the  barbarians  in  those  paita 
When  they  killed  an  enemy  they  cutoff' his  head,  tad 
carried  it  about  in  triumph,  singing  and  dandog. 
They  kept  themselves  close  shut  up  in  their  cibes 
and  when  the  army  marched,  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
rear,  after  having  carried  every  thing  of  value  in  the 
country  into  places  of  safety.  After  twelve  or  fifteen 
days'  march,  they  arrived  at  a  very  high  mountain, 
called  Teches,  from  whence  they  descried  the  tea. 
The  first  who  perceived  it,  raised  great  shouts  of  joy 
for  a  considerable  time ;  which  nmde  Xenophon  im- 
agine that  the  vanguard  was  attacked,  and  go  with 
haste  to  support  it  As  he  approached  nearer,  the  cry 
of  The  sea !  The  sea  !  was  heiard  distinctly,  and  the 
alarm  changed  into  joy  and  gayety ,  but  when  they  came 
to  the  top,  nothing  was  heard  but  a  confused  noise  of 
the  whole  army  crymg  together,  Thiseal  The  $u! 
whilst  they  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  nor  from  em- 
bracing their  generals  and  officers.  And  then,  with- 
out waiting  for  orders,  they  heaped  up  a  pile  of  stones, 
and  erected  a  trophy  with  broken  bucklers  and  shat* 
tared  arms. 

From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  mountains  of  Col- 
chis, one  of  which  was  higher  than  the  rest,  sod  of  that 
the  people  of  the  country  had  possessed  themschea 
The  Greeks  drew  up  in  battle  at  the  bottom  of  it  to  as- 
cend, for  the  access  was  not  impracticable.  Xenophon 
did  not  judge  it  proper  to  march  in  line  of  battle,  but  by 
files :  because  tne  soldiers  could  not  keep  their  ranks, 
from  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  that  in  some  places 
was  easy,  and  in  others  difficult,  to  climb,  which  might 
discourage  them.  That  suivioe  was  approved,  and 
the  army  formed  according  to  it.  The  heavy-anned 
troops  amounted  to  fourscore  files,  each  consisting  of 
about  100  men,  with  1800  light-armed  soldiers,  divid- 
ed into  three  bodies,  one  of  which  was  posted  on  the 
right,  another  on  the  left,  and  a  third  m  the  centre. 
After  having  encouraged  his  troops,  by  representing 
to  them  that  this  was  the  last  obstacle  they  had  to 
surmount,  an^  implored  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  the 
army  began  to  ascend  the  hill.  The  enemy  were  not 
able  to  support  their  charge,  and  dispersed.  Tbey 
passed  the  mountain,  and  encamped  in  villages,  where 
they  found  provisions  in  abundance. 

A  very  strange  accident  happened  there  to  the  army, 
which  put  them  in  great  consternation.  For  the 
soldiers,  finding  abundance  of  bee-hivea  in  that 
place,  and  eating  the  honey,  they  were  seized  with 
violent  vomiting  and  fluxes,  attended  with  delirioiis 
fits;  so  that  those  who  were  least  ill,  seemed  like 
drunken  men,  and  the  rest,  either  furiously  mad  or 
dying.  The  earth  was  'strewed  with  their  bodies  as 
after  a  defeat ;  however,  none  of  them  died,  and  the 
distemper  ceased  the  next  day  about  the  same  time  it 
had  seized  them.  The  third  or  fourth  day  the  soldien 
got  up,  but  in  the  condition  in  which  people  are  after 
taking  a  violent  medicine. 

Two  days  after,  the  army  arrived  near  Trebisond, 
a  Greek  colony  of  Sinopians,  situate  upon  the  Euzine 
or  Black  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Colchis.  Here  tbey 
lay  encamped  for  thirty  days,  and  acouitted  theo- 
selves  of  tne  vows  they  haci  made  to  Jupiter,  Her- 
cules, and  the  other  deitiea,  to  obtain  a  happy  return 
into  their  own  country.     They  also  celebrated  the 

Simes  of  the  horse  and  foot  races,  wrestling  boxing, 
e  pancratium ;  the  whoie  attended  with  the  greatest 
I  joy  aiRl  solemnity. 


PERSIANS  AND  GRECIANS. 
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SECTION  VI.— THE  GREEKS,  AVtER  HATmO  UNDER- 
GONE EXCESSIVE  FATIGUES,  AND  SURMOUNTED  MANY 
DANGERS,  ARRIVE  UPON  THE  SEA-COAST  OPPOSITE 
TO  BYZANTIUM.  THEY  PASS  THE  STRAIT,  AND  ENGAGE 
IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  SEUTHES,  PRINCE  OF  THRACE. 
XENOPHON  AFTERWARDS  REPASSES  THE  SEA  WITH 
HIS  TROOPS,  ADVANCES  TO  PEROAMUS,  AND  JOINS 
THIMBRON,  GENERAL  OF  THE  LACEDJEMONUNS,  WHO 
WAS  MARCHING  AGAINST  TIS8APHERNEB  AND  PBAR- 
NABA8US. 

After  having  offered  sacrifices  to  the  several  divi- 
nities,! and  celebrated  the  games,  they  deliberated 
upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return  into  Greece. 
Tbey  concluded  upon  going  thither  by  sea,  and  for  that 
purpose  Chirisophus  ofiered  to  eo  to  Anaxibius,  the 
Rdmiral  of  Sparta,  who  was  his  friend,  in  hopes  of  be- 
ing able,  to  obtain  ships  of  him.  He  set  out  directly, 
and  Xenophon  regulated  the  order  it  was  necessary 
to  observe,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  for  the 
•ecofity  of  the  camp,  provisions,  and  forage.  He 
belieted  it  also  proper  to  make  sure  of  some  vessels, 
besides  those  that  were  expected,  and  made  some  ex- 
pediciona  a^^nst  the  neighbouring  people. 

As  Cbinsophus  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was 
expected,  and  provisions  began  to  be  wanting,  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  by  land ;  because  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  transport  the  whole 
.  army ;  and  those  which  the  precaution  of  Xenophon 
bad  procured,  were  allotted  to  carry  the  women,  the 
old  and  sick  men,  with  all  the  unnecessary  baggage. 
The  army  continued  its  march,  and  lay  ten  days  at 
Cerasus,)  where  there  was  a  general  review  of  the 
troops,  who  were  found  to  amount  to  8,600  men,  out 
ef  about  10,000 ;  the  rest  having  died  in  the  retreat, 
of  their  wounds,  fatigues,  or  diseases. 

Id  the  short  time  that  the  Greeks  continued  in 
these  parts,  several  disputes  arose,  as  well  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  with  some  of  the  officers 
who  were  jealous  of  Xenophon's  authority,  and  endea- 
voured to  render  him  odious  to  the  army.  But  his  pru- 
dence and  moderation  put  a  stop  to  those  disorders ; 
having  made  the  soldiers  sensible,  that  their  safety 
depended  upon  preserving  union  and  a  good  under- 
standing amongst  themsdves,  and  obedience  to  their 
generals. 

From  Cerasus  they  went  to  Cotyora,  which  is  not 
▼ery  ismete  from  it.  They  there  deliberated  again 
upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  country  represented  the  almost  in- 
supportable difficulties  of  going  by  land,  from  the  de- 
files and  rivers  they  had  to  pass,  and  offered  to  supply 
the  Greeks  with  ships.  This  seemed  the  best  expe- 
dient, and  the  army  embarked  accordinorly.  They 
arrived  the  next  day  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia, 
and  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Chirisophus  repaired 
thither  with  galleys,  but  without  money,  though  the 
troops  expected  to  receive  some*  He  assured  them 
that  the  army  should  be  paid  as  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  the  Euxine  sea ;  and  that  their  retreat  was  uni- 
versally celebrated,  and  the  subject  of  the  discourse 
and  admiration  of  all  Greece. 

Tha'  soldiers  finding  themselves  near  enough  to 
Grreeoe,  desired  to  make  some  booty  before  they  ar- 
rived there,  and  with  that  view  resolved  to  nomi- 
nate a  ^neral  with  full  authority,  whereas,  till  then, 
all  affiurs  were  determined  in  the  council  of  war  by 
the  plurality  of  voices.  They  cast  their  eyes  upon 
Xenophon,  and  caused  him  to  be  desired  to  accept 
that  office.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  honour  of 
^ommandins;  in  chief;  but  he  foresaw  the  consequen- 
ces, and  desired  time  to  consider.  After  having  ex- 
]»res86d  his  high  sense  of  gratitude  for  an  office  so 
much  to  his  honour,  he  represented,  that,  to  avoid 

■  Xenopb.  U  vi. 

*  Thia  city  of  Cerasus  became  famous  for  the  cberry- 
treet  which  LacuUus  first  brought  mto  Italy,  and  which 
iirom  thence  have  been  disponed  all  over  the  western 
wodd. 


jealoosy  and  division,  the  saoceas  of  afiairs,  and  the 
interest  of  the  army,  seemed  to  reouire  that  they 
should  choose  a  LacedsBmonian  for  their  general,  as 
the  Spartan  state  at  that  time  was  actually  mistress  * 
of  Greece,  and  in  consideration  ot  that  choice,  would 
be  better  disposed  to  support  them.  This  reason  was 
not  relished,  and  they  objected,  that  they  were  far 
from  intending  to  depend  servilely  upon  Sparta,  or 
to  submit  to  regulate  their  enterprises  by  the  plea- 
sure or  dislike  of  that  state ;  and  pressed  him  again 
to  accept  the  command.  He  was  then  obliged  to  ex- 
plain himself  plainly,  and  without  evasion ;  and  de- 
clared, that  naving  consulted  the  gods  by  sacrifice 
upon  the  offer  they  made  him,  they  had  manifested 
their  will  by  evident  signs,  from  whence  it  appeared 
that  they  did  not  approve  their  choice.  It  was  surprising 
to  see  the  impression  which  the  sole  mention  of  the 
gods  made  upon  the  soldiers,  otherwise  very  warm 
and  tenacious ;  and  who  besides  are  commonly  little 
affected  with  the  motives  of  religion.  Their  great 
ardour  abated  immediately,  and  witbont  making  any 
reply,  they  proceeded  to  elect  Chirisophus,  though  a 
Lacedaemonian,  for  their  general. 

His  authority  was  of  no  long  continuance.  Dis- 
cord, as  Xenophon  had  foreseen,  arose  amongst  the 
troops,  who  were  angry  that  their  general  prevented 
their  plundering  the  Urecian  cities  through  which 
they  passed.  This  disturbance  was  principally  ex- 
cited by  the  Peloponnesians,  who  composed  one  half 
of  the  army,  and  could  not  see  Xenophon,  an  Athe- 
nian, in  authority,  without  pain.  Different  measures 
were  proposed;  but  nothing  being  concluded,  the 
troops  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies,  of  which 
the  Achaians  and  Arcadians,  that  is,  the  Peloponne- 
sians, were  the  principal,  amounting  to  4,500  neavy- 
armed  foot,  with  Lycon  and  Callimachus  for  their 
generals.  Chirisophus  commanded  another  party  of 
about  1400  men,  besides  700  light-armed  infantry. 
Xenophon  had  the  third,  almost  the  same  in  num- 
ber, of  which  300  were  li^ht-armed  soldiers,  with 
about  40  horse,  which  were  all  the  cavalry  of  the  army. 
The  first  having  obtained  ehips  from  the  people  of 
Heraclea,*  to  whom  they  had  sent  to  demand  them, 
set  out  before  the  rest  to  make  some  booty,  and 
made  a  descent  in  the  port  of  Calpe.  Chirisophus, 
who  was  sick,  marched  by  land ;  but  without  Quitting 
the  coast  Xenophon  landed  at  Heraclea,  ana  enter- 
ed into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

New  divisions  arose.  The  imprudence  of  the  troops 
and  their  leaders  had  involved  them  in  several  difficul- 
ties, not  without  loss,  from  whence  the  address  of 
Xenophon  extricated  them  more  than  once.  Being 
all  reunited  a^in,  after  various  success,  they  arrived 
by  land  at  Chrysopolis  of  Chalcedon,  facing  Byzan- 
tium, whither  they  repaired  some  days  after,  having 
passed  the  smaU  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  the 
two  continents.  They  were  upon  the  point  of  plun- 
dering that  rich  and  powerful  city,  to  reveno;e  a  fraud 
and  injury  which  had  been  done  them,  and  from  the 
hope  of  enriching  themselves  once  for  all,  when  Xen- 
opnon  made  all  possible  haste  thither.  He  admitted 
the  justice  of  their  revenge,  but  he  made  them  sensible 
of  the  fatal  consequences  which  would  attend  it  "  Af- 
ter your  plundering  this  citjr,  and  destroyin;'  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  established  in  it,  you  will  be  deemed  the 
mortal  enemies  of  their  republic,  and  of  all  their  allies. 
Athens,  my  country,  that  had  400  galleys  at  sea  and 
in  the  arsenals,  when  it  took  up  arms  against  them, 
great  sums  of  money  in  its  treasury,  a  revenue  of  1000 
talents,  and  was  in  possession  of  all  the  isles  of  Greece, 
and  of  many  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia,  of  which  this 
was  one,  has  nevertheless  been  reduced  to  yield  to 
their  power,  and  submit  to  their  sway.  And  can  you 
hope,  who  are  but  a  handful  of  men,  without  generals, 
provisions,  allies,  or  any  resource,  either  from  Tissa- 
pbemes,  who  has  betrayed  you,  or  the  king  of  Persia, 
whom  you  have  attempted  to  dethrone ;  can  you  hope,  1 

*  AcityofPoatos. 
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ny,  in  toch  •  oonditioii  to  make  head  agunst  the 
Laoedemoniaoil  Let  ua  demand  aatiafaction  from 
the  Byiantiaea,  and  not  avenge  their  fault  by  a 
*  much  mater  of  our  own,  which  muat  draw  upon  na 
inevitaDie  ruin.**  He  waa  believed,  and  the  amir  ac- 
commodated. 

From  thence  he  led  them  to  Salmydeaaa,!  to  aerve 
Seulhea,  prince  of  Thrace,  who  had  before  aoUcited 
him  by  his  envoys,  to  bring  troops  to  his  aid,  in  order 
to  his  re-establishment  in  his  father's  dominions,  of 
which  his  enemies  had  deprived  him.  He  had  made 
Xenophon  great  promises  for  himself  and  his  troops ; 
but  wnen  he  had  done  him  the  service  he  wanted,  he 
was  so  far  from  keeping  his  word,  that  he  did  not  give 
him  the  pay  agreed  upon.  Xenophon  keenly  reproach- 
ed him  with  this  breach  of  faith ;  imputing  his  perfidy 
to  his  minister  Heraclides,  who  thought  to  make  his 
court  to  his  master,  by  saying  him  a  sum  of  mony  at 
the  expense  of  justice,  faith,  and  honesty ;  qualities 
which  ought  to  be  dearer  than  all  others  to  a  prince, 
as  they  contribute  the  most  to  his  reputation,  as  well 
as  to  the  success  of  affiurs,  and  the  security  of  a  state. 
But  that  treacherous  minister,  who  looked  upon 
honour,  probity,  and  justice,  as  mere  chimeras,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  real  but  the  possession  of  much 
money,  thought  oqly  of  enriching  himself  by  any 
means  whatsoever,  and  robbed  his  master  first  with 
impunity,  and  all  his  subjects  along  with  him.  "  How- 
ever,*' continues  Xenophon,  '*  every  wise  man,  espe- 
cially if  vested  with  authority  and  command,  ought  to 
regard  justice,  probity,  and  the  faith  of  engagements, 
as  the  most  precious  treasure  he  can  possess  ^  and  as 
an  assured  resource,  and  an  infallible  support  m  all  the 
events  that  can  happen."  Heraclides  was  the  more 
in  the  wrong  for  acting  in  this  manner  towards  the 
troops,  as  he  was  a  native  of  Greece,  and  not  a  Thra- 
cian ;  but  avarice  had  extinguished  all  sense  of  honour 
in  him. 

Whilst  the  dispute  between  Seuthes  and  Xenophon 
was  warmest,  Ubarminus  and  Polrnices  arrived  as 
ambassadors  from  Lacedsemon,  and  brought  advice, 
that  the  rebublic  had  declared  war  against  Tissa- 
phemes  and  Phamabazus :  that  Thimbron  had  already 
embarked  with  troops,  ana  promised  a  darick  a  month 
to  every  soldier,  two  to  each  officer,  and  four  to  the 
colonels,  who  should  engage  in  the  service.    Xeno- 

gbon  accepted  the  offer ;  and  having  obtained  from 
euthes,  by  the  mediation  of  the  ambassadors,  part  of 
the  pay  due  to  him,  he  went  by  sea  to  Lampsacus  with 
the  arrov,  which  amounted  at  that  time  to  almost  six 
thousand  men.    From  thence  he  advanced  to  Perga- 
mus,  a  city  in  the  Troad.    Having  met  near  Parthe- 
nia,  where  ended  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks,  a  great 
noblenian  returning  into  Persia,  he  took  him,  his  wife 
and  children,  with  all  his  equipsge,  and  by  that  means 
found  himself  in  a  condition  to  bestow  great  largesses 
upon  the  soldiers,  and  to  make  them  a  satisfactory 
amends  for  all  the  losses  they  had  sustained.    Thim- 
bron at  length  arrived,  who  took  upon  him  the  coni- 
mand  of  the  troops,  and  having  joined  them  with  his 
own,  marched  against  Tisss  phemes  and  Phamabazus. 
Such  was  the  event  of  Cyms's  expedition.    Xeno- 
phon reckons,*  from  the   first  setting  out  of  that 
prince's  army  from  the  city  of  Ephesus  to  their  arrival 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  five  hundred  and  thirty 
parasangas     or    leagues,    and     ninety-three    days* 
march  ;3  and  in  their  return  from  the  place  of  battle 
to  Cotyora,  a  city  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  or 
Black  sea,  six  hundred  and  twenty  parasangas  or 
leagues,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  days'  march. 
And  adding  both  together,  he  says,  the  way,  going 
and  coming,  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  parasangas  or  leagues,^  and  two  hundred  and 

*  Xenoph.  L  vii. 

*  Xenoph.  dc  Exped.  Cjr,  L  ii.  p.  276, 

*  Ibid.  1.  V.  p.  S66. 

^  1  add,  JSve^  which  Are  left  out  in  the  text,  to  nuke  the 
lotal  igree  with  the  two  parts. 
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fifteen  days'  march  ;<  and  that  the  whole  time  tfat 
army  took  to  perform  that  jonmey,  including  the  dayi 
of  rest,  was  fitteen  months. 

It  appeara  by  this  calculation,  that  the  army  of  Cy- 
rus marched  daily,  one  day  with  another,  almost  six 
parasangas  or  leaguea,  in  eoingj*  and  only  five  in  their 
return.  It  was  natural,  uat  Cyrus,  who  desured  to 
surprise  his  brother,  should  use  all  possible  diligence 
for  that  purpose. 

This  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  has  alwayi 
pass^  amongst  judges  in  the  art  of  war,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  for  a  perfect  model  in   its  kind, 
which  has  never  had  a  parallel    Indeed,  no  enterpriie 
could  be  formed  with  more  valour  and  bravery,  ocr 
conducted  with  more  pradence,  nor  executed  with 
more  success.    Ten  thousand  men,  five  or  six  hun- 
dred leagues  from  their  own  country,  who  had  lost 
their  generals  and  best  officers,  and  find  themaelva 
in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  vast  empire^  undertake, 
in  the  sight  of  a  victorious  and  numerous  army,  with 
the  kin^  at  the  head  of  it,  to  retire  through  the  seat  of 
his  empire,  and  in  a  manner  from  the  gates  of  his  pt- 
lace,  and  to  traverse  a  vast  extent  of  unknown  oono- 
tries,  almost  all  in  arms  against  them,  without  bemg 
dismayed  by  the  prospect  of  the  innumerable  obsta- 
cles and  dangers,  to  which  they  were  every  moment 
exposed ;  the  passage  of  rivers,  of  mountains,  and 
defiles ;  open  attacks,  or  secret  ambuscades  from  the 
people  upon  their  route ;  famine,  almost  inevitsble  io 
vast  and  desert  regions ;  and  above  all,  the  treachery 
they  had  to  fear  from  the  troops,  who  seemed  to  be 
employed  in  escorting  them,  but  in  reality  had  ordns 
to  oestroy  them.    For  Artaxerxes,  who  was  sensible 
how  much  tlie  return  of  those  Greel^s  into  their  coon- 
try  would  cover  him  with  disgrace,  and  discredit  the 
majesty  of  the  empire  in  the  opinion  of  all  nations, 
had  left  nothing  unaone  to  prevent  it ;  and  he  desired 
their  destruction,  says  Plutarch,   more  passionately 
than  to  conquer  Cyrus  himself,  or  to  preserve  his  do- 
minions.   Those  ten  thousand  men,  however,  notwith- 
standing so  many  obstacles,  carried  their  point,  and 
arrived,  through  a  thousand  dangers,  victorious  and 
triumphant  in  their  own  country.    Antoujr  long  after,* 
when  pursucKi  by  the  Parthiana  almost  in  the  same 
country,  finding  himself  in  like  danger,  cried  out  ia 
admiration  of  their  invincible  valour,  Oh  lAc  rtlrefd  qJ 
tke  ten  thousand ! 

And  it  was  the  good  success  of  this  famous  retreat, 
which  filled  the  people  of  Greece  with  contempt  for 
Artaxerxes,  by  demonstrating  to  them,  that  gold,  silver, 
luxury,  voluptuousness,  antTa  numerous  seraglio  of 
women,were  the  sole  merit  of  the  Great  King ;  but  that, 
as  to  the  rest,  his  opulence  and  all  his  boasted  power 
were  only  pride  and  vain  ostentation.  It  waa  this  preju- 
dice, more  universal  than  ever  in  Greece  aAer  this  cele- 
brated expedition,  that  gave  birth  to  those  bold  enter- 
prises of  the  Greeks  of  which  we  shall  soon  tre«t,  that 
made  Artaxerxes  tremble  upon  his  throne,  and  broogfat 
the  Persian  empire  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 


*  Xenoph.  L  vii.  p.  4t7. 

'  The  parasanga  is  a  road  measore  peculiar  to  the  Per- 
sians, and  consists  of  thirty  stadia.  The  stadhim  is  a 
Grecian  measure,  and  cootauis,  according  to  the  most  re- 
ceived opinion,  1S5  geomebical  paces ;  twenty  of  which 
in  conseqnence  are  required  to  the  common  French  lea^e, 
which  consists  of  2600  paces.  And  this  had  been  my  rale 
hitherto,  according  to  wnich  the  parasanga  is  a  league  ■■*«< 
a  half. 

But  I  obeerve  here  a  great  difficulty.  According  to  tUs 
calculation  we  should  find,  the  ordinary  days*  OMrcbes  of 
Gyros,  with  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men,  wooU 
have  been,  one  day  with  another,  nine  leagues,  during  so 
loD^  a  .time,  which,  according  to  the  Judges  in  nubtskTy 
affairs,  is  absolutely  impossible.  This  is  what  has  deter. 
mined  me  to  compute  the  parasanga  at  no  more  then  a 
league.  Several  authors  have  remarked,  and  indeed  k  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  stadium,  and  aD  the  other  road 
measures  of  the  ancients,  have  differed  widely  aooordiag  to 
times  and  places,  as  they  still  do  amongst  us. 

*  Phil,  in  Anton,  p.  937.    'A^ec. 
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SECTION  VIL — coNSvavvNCBS  or  cteos^s  death  in 

THE  COORT  or   ARTAXERZB8.      CRUBLTT   AND  JEA- 
LOUSY OP  tARTSATIS.      STATIRA  POISONED. 

I  RETVRN  to  what  passed  after  the  battle  ofCanaza 
in  the  court  of  Aitaxerxes.!  As  he  beiiered  that  he 
had  killed  Cyrus  with  his  own  hand,  anef  looked  upon 
that  action  as  the  most  glorious  of  his  life,  he  desired 
tJtmt  all  the  world  should  think  the  same :  as  it  was 
wounding  him  in  the  most  tender  part,  to  dispute  that 
honour,  or  endesTonr  to  share  it,  with  him.  The  Ca- 
rian  soldier,  whom  we  mentioned  before,  not  contented 
with  the  great  presents  the  king  had  made  him  upon 
a  different  pretext,  perpetual IV  declared  to  all  that 
would  bear  him,  that  none  but  himself  had  killed  Cj" 
rus,  and  that  the  king  did  him  ^reat  injustice  in  depri- 
ying  him  of  the  glory  due  to  him.  The  prince,  upon 
bein^  informed  of  that  insolence,  conceived  a  jealousy 
eipially  base  and  cruel,  and  had  the  weakness  to  cause 
him  to  be  delivered  to  Parysatis,  who  had  iwom  the 
destruction  of  all  those  that  had  any  share  in  the  death 
of  hereon.  Animated  by  a  barbarous  spirit  of  ven* 
geanoe,  she  commanded  the  executioners  to  take  that 
unfortunate  wretch,  and  to  make  him  sufler  the  most 
exquisite  tortures  during  ten  days ;  then  after  they  had 
torn  out  his  eves,  to  pour  melted  brass  into  his  ears, 
tiU  he  expired  in  that  cruel  agony ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly executed. 

Mithndates  also,  having  boasted  in  an  entertainment 
where  he  had  heated  his  brain  with  wine,  that  it  was 
be  who  gave  Cyras  his  mortal  wound,  paid  very  dear 
for  that  absurd  and  imprudent  vanity.  He  was  con- 
demned to  sufler  the  punishment  of  the  troughs,*  one 
of  the  most  cruel  that  was  ever  invented,  and  after 
having  languished  in  torment  seventeen  days,  died  at 
last  in  exquisite  misery. 

There  onl^  remained,  for  the  final  execution  of  Pa- 
rysatis's  project,  and  fully  to  satiate  her  vengeance, 
the  punianment  of  the  kind's  eunuch  Messabates,  who 
by  bis  iiiaster*s  order  hacTcut  off  the  head  and  hand 
of  Cyrus.  But  as  there  was  nothing  to  take  hold  of 
in  his  conduct,  Parysatis  laid  this  snare  for  him.  She 
was  a  woman  of  great  address,  had  abundance  of  wit, 
and  excelled  in  playing  at  a  certain  game  with  dice. 
After  the  war,  she  had  been  reconcilMl  with  the  king, 
played  often  with  him,  was  of  all  his  parties,  had 
an  unbounded  complaisance  for  him,  and  far  from 
contradicting  him  in  any  thin^,  anticipated  his  deshrs, 
did  not  blush  at  indulging  his  passions,  and  even  of 
supplying  him  with  the  means  of  gratifying  them. 
But  she  took  especial  care  never  to  lose  sight  of  him, 
and  to  leave  Statira  as  little  alone  with  him  as  she  could, 
desiring  to  gain  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  son. 

One  day  seeing  tne  king  entirely  unemployed,  and 
whb  no  thoughts  but  of  diverting  himself,  she  pro- 
posed playing  at  dice  with  him  for  1000  daricks,s  to 
which  he  readily  consented.  She  suffered  him  to  win, 
and  paid  down  the  money.  But  affecting  regret  and 
vexation,  she  pressed  him  to  begin  again,  anuto  play 
with  her  for  a  eunuch.  The  king,  who  suspected 
nothing,  complied,  and  they  agreed  to  except  five  of 
the  favourite  eunuchs  on  each  side,  that  the  winner 
abonld  take  their  choice  out  of  the  rest,  and  the  loser 
be  bound  to  deliver  him.  Having  made  these  condi- 
tions, they  set  down  to  play.  The  queen  was  all  at- 
tention to  the  game,  and  made  use  of  all  her  skill  and 
address  in  it ;  besides  which  the  dice  favoured  her. 
She  won,  and  chose  Messabates,  fbr  he  was  not  one  of 
those  that  had  been  excepted.  As  sooh  as  she  got 
him  into  her  hands,  before  the  king  could  have  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  reven^  she  meditated,  she  de- 
livered him  to  the  executioners,  and  commanded 
them  to  flay  him  alive,  to  lay  him  afterwards  upon 
Chree  cross  bars,4  and  to  stretch  his  skin  before  his 

»  Put  in  Artax.  p.  1018—1021. 

*  See  the  deaciiption  of  this  torture,  as  before  ipven  in 
Cbis  volume,  p.  2S9. 

•  The  darick  was  worth  ten  Uvres. 

^  Plutaich  explains  tiiis  circumstance  no  farther. 


eyes  upon  stakes  prepared  for  that^purpoae ;  which 
was  performed  accordingly.  When  the  king  knew 
this,  he  was  very  sorry  for  it,  and  violently  auvry 
with  his  mother.  But  without  ^vin^  herself  any  nir- 
ther  trouble  about  it,  she  told  him  with  a  smile,  and 
in  a  jesting  way,  ^*  Really,  you  are  a  great  loser,  and 
must  be  highly  in  the  right,  to  be  so  much  out  of  hu- 
mour for  a  decrepid  wretch  of  a  eunuch,  when  I,  who 
lost  1000  good  daricks,  and  paid  them  down  upon  the 
spot,  don't  say  a  word,  and  am  satisfied." 

All  these  cruelties  seem  to  have  been  only  essajrs 
and  preparations  for  a  greater  crime  which  Farysatia 
meditated.  She  had  long  retained  in  her  heart  a  vio- 
lent hatred  for  queen  Statira,  marks  of  which  she  had 
•nfffsred  to  escape  her  upon  many  occasions.  She  per- 
ceived plainly,  that  her  influence  with  the  kinj^  her 
son,  was  only  the  effect  of  his  respect  and  considera- 
tion for  her  as  his  mother ;  whereas  that  for  Statira 
was  founded  in  love  and  confidence,  which  rendered 
that  influence  much  more  secure.  Of  what  is  not  the 
jealousy  of  an  ambitious  woman  capable !  She  resolv- 
ed to  rid  herself,  whatever  it  cost  her,  of  so  formida- 
ble a  rival. 

For  the  more  certain  attainment  of  her  ends,  she 
feigned  a  reconciliation  with  her  daughter-in-law,  and 
treated  her  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  sincere 
friendship  and  real  confidence.  The  two  queens,  ap- 
pearing therefore  to  have  forgotten  their  former  suspi- 
cions and  quarrels,  lived  upon  good  terms  together, 
saw  one  another  as  before,  and  ate  at  each  other's 
apartments.  But  as  both  of  them  well  knew  what 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  friendships  and  ca- 
resses of  the  court,  especially  amongst  the  women, 
they  were  neither  of  them  the  dupe  of  the  other ;  and 
as  the  same  fears  always  subsisted,  tliey  kept  upon 
their  guard,  and  never  ate  but  of  the  same  dishes  and 
pieces.  Could  one  believe  it  possible  to  deceive  so  at^ 
tentive  and  cautious  a  vigilance?  Parysatis  one  day, 
when  her  daughter-in-law  was  at  table  with  her,  took 
an  extremely  exquisite  bird  that  had  been  serv^  up, 
cut  it  in  two  parts,  gave  one  half  to  Statira,  and  ate 
the  other  herself.  Statira  soon  after  was  seized  with 
sharp  pains,  and  having  quitted  the  table,  aied  in  the 
most  horrible  convulsions,  not  without  inspiring  the 
king  with  the  most  violent  suspicions  of  bis  mother, 
of  whose  cruelty,  and  implacable  and  revengeful  spirit, 
he  was  sufliciently  sensible  before.  He  made  the 
strictest  inquiry  into  the  crime.  All  his  mother's  ofli- 
cers  and  domestics  were  seized  and  put  to  the  torture ; 
when  Gvgis,  one  of  Parysatis's  women,  and  the  con- 
fidant of  all  her  secrets,  confessed  the  whole.  She 
had  caused  one  side  of  a  knife  to  be  rubbed  with  poi- 
son, so  that  Parysatis,  having  cut  the  bird  in  two,  put 
the  sound  part  into  her  own  mouth  directl)r,  and  gave 
Statira  the  other  that  was  poisoned.  Gygis  was  put 
to  death  after  the  manner  that  the  Persians  punisned 
prisoners,  which  is  thus :  they  lay  their  heads  upon  a 
great  and  very  broad  stone,  and  beat  upon  it  with 
another  until  they  are  entirely  crushed,  and  have  no 
remains  of  their  former  figure.  As  for  Parysatis,  the 
king  contented  himself  with  confining  her  to  Babylon, 
whither  she  demanded  to  retire,  and  told  her,  that  he 
would  never  set  his  foot  within  it  whilst  she  was  there. 


CHAPTER  HL 

SECTION  I. — THE  OAECIAN  CITIES  OF  lOHlA  IM- 
PLORE AID  OF  THE  LACEDJEMONIANS  AGAINST  AR- 
TAXERXE8.  RARE  PRUDENCE  OP  A  LaDT  CONTI- 
NUED IN  HER  husband's  GOVERNMENT  AFTER  HIE 
DEATH.  AOE8ILAU8  ELECTED  KINO  OF  SPARTA. 
HIS  CHARACTER. 

The  cities  of  Ionia,*  that  had  followed  the  party  of 
Cyrus,  apprehending  the  resentment  of  Tissaphernea, 
had  applied  to  the  Laredgemonians  as  the  deliverer 
of  Greece,  requesting  that  they  would  support  then 

*  Xeooph.  Hisu  Qraic.  L  iiL  p.  479— 487[ 
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in  the  poifeMion  of  the  liberty  they  enjoved,  and  pre- 
vent tneir  oountry  from  bein/;  ravageci.  We  have 
already  said  that  Tbimbron  was  lent  thither,  to  whoae 
troopi  Xenophon  had  joined  his,  afler  their  return 
from  Persia.    Thimbron  waa  loon  re- 

A.  M.  3605.  called  upon  some  discontent,  and  had 
Ant  J.  C.  399.  for  his  successor  Derc^llidas,  sur- 
named  Sisyphus^  from  his  industry  in 
finding  resources,  and  his  ability  in  inventing  machmes 
of  war.  He  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army 
at  Ephesus.  When  he  airived  there,  he  was  apprizeo, 
that  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  two  satraps,  who 
commanded  in  the  country. 

The  provinces  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  of  which 
several,  situate  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire^  required 
too  much  application  to  be  governed  immediatelv  by 
the  prince,  were  confided  to  the  care  of  the  sreat  fords 
commonly  called  satraps.  They  had  each  of  them  in 
their  government  an  almost  sovereign  authority,  and 
were,  properly  speaking,  not  unlike  the  viceroys  we 
see  in  our^iays  in  some  neighbouring  states.  They 
were  supplied  with  a  number  of  troope  sufficient  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  They  appointed  all 
officers,  disposed  of  the  governments  of  cities,  and 
were  charged  with  levying  and  remitting  the  tributes 
to  the  prince.  They  had  power  to  raise  troops,  to 
treat  with  neighbouring  states,  and  even  with  the 
generals  of  the  enemy — in  a  word,  to  do  every  thing 
necessary  to  maintain  good  order  and  tranquillity  in 
their  governments.  They  were  independent  of  one 
another;  and  though  they  served  the  same  master, 
and  it  was  their  duty  to  concur  to  the  same  ends, 
nevertheless,  each  bein^  more  interested  in  the  par- 
ticular advantage  of  his  own  province  than  in  the 
general  good  of  the  empire,  they  often  differed  amon/^ 
themselves,  formed  opposite  designs,  refused  aid  to 
their  colleagues  in  necessity,  and  sometimes  even 
acted  entirenr  against  them.  The  remoteness  of  the 
court,  and  the  absence  of  the  prince,  gave  room  for 
these  dissensions ;  and  perhaps  a  secret  policy  contri- 
buted to  keep  them  up,  to  elude  or  prevent  conspira- 
cies, which  too  good  an  understanding  amongst  the 
governors  hiight  have  excited. 

Dercyllidas  having  heard,  therefore,  that  Tissapher- 
nes  and  Pharnabazus  were  at  variance,  made  a  truce 
with  the  former,  that  he  mi^ht  not  have  them  both 
upon  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  entered  Phamaba- 
zus*s  province,  and  advanced  as  far  as  iE^lia. 

Zenis,  the  Dardanian,  had  governed  that  province 
under  that  satrap^s  authority ;  and  as  aAer  his  death 
it  was  to  have  been  given  to  another.  Mania,  his  widow, 
went  to  Pharnabazus  with  troops  and  presents,  and 
told  him,  that  having  been  the  wife  of  a  man  who  had 
rendered  him  great  services,  she  desired  him  not  to 
deprive  her  of  her  husband's  reward  ;  that  she  would 
serve  him  with  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity ;  and  that, 
if  she  failed  in  either,  he  was  always  at  liberty  to  take 
her  government  from  her.  She  was  continued  in  it  by 
this  means,  and  acquitted  herself  with  all  the  judg- 
ment and  ability  that  could  have  been  expected  from 
the  most  consummate  master  in  the  art  oi  ruling.  To 
the  ordinary  tributes  which  her  husband  had  paid,  she 
added  presents  of  extraordinary  magnificence  ;  and 
when  Pharnabazus  came  into  her  province,  she  enter^ 
tained  him  more  splendidly  than  any  of  the  other  go- 
vernors. She  was  not  contented  with  the  conservation 
of  the  cities  committed  to  her  care,  she  made  new 
conquests,  and  took  Larissa,i  Amaxita,  and  Colona. 

Hence  we  may  observe,  that  prudence,  good  sense, 
and  courage,  are  of  all  sexes.  She  was  present  in  all 
expeditions  in  a  chariot,  and  in  person  decreed  rewards 
and  punishments.  None  of  the  neighbouring  provin- 
ces had  a  finer  army  than  hers,  in  which  she  had  a 
great  number  of  Greek  soldiers  in  her  pay.  She  even 
attended  Pharnabazus  in  all  hu  enterprizes,  and  was 
of  no  common  support  to  him.  So  that  the  satrap, 
who  knew  all  the  value  of  so  extraordinary  a  merit. 


^  From  the  Mysians  and  Pysidians. 


did  more  honour  to  this  ladv  than  to  aU  the  other  go* 
vemors.  He  even  admitted  her  into  his  council,  and 
treated  her  with  such  a  distinction  as  might  have  exci- 
ted jealousy,  if  the  modesty  and  affability  of  that  lady 
had  not  prevented  bad  effects,  by  throwing  in  a  man- 
ner a  veil  over  all  her  perfections,  which  softened  their 
lustre,  and  Idl  them  only  occasionally  appear  as  objects 
of  admiration. 

She  had  no  enemies  but  in  her  own  family*  MIdias, 
her  son-in-law,  stune  with  the  reproach  of  suffering  a 
woman  to  command  in  his  place,  and  abusing  the 
entire  confidence  she  repoeed  m  hmi,  which  gave  him 
access  to  her  at  all  times,  stranded  her  with  her  son. 
AAer  her  death,  he  seized  two  fortresses,  wherein  she 
had  secured  her  treasures:  the  other  cities  declare4 
against  him.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
crime.  Dercyllidas  happily  arrived  at  this  juncture, 
All  the  fortresses  of  iBolia,  either  vohintarily  or  bj 
force,  surrendered  to  him,  and  Midiaa  was  deprived  of 
the  possessions  he  had  so  unjustly  acouired.  The 
Lacedsmonian  general  having  granted  rhamabfixas 
a  truce,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Bithynia.  to 
avoid  being  chargeable  to  his  allies. 

The  next  year,s  being  continued 
in  the  command,  he  crossed  over  A.  M.  3606. 
into  Thrace,  and  arrived  in  the  Ant.J.C.  39S. 
Chersonesus.  He  knew  that  the  de* 
puiies  of  the  country  had  been  at  Sparta,  to  represent 
the  necessity  of  fortifying  the  isthmus^  with  a  good 
wall,  a^inst  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  barbarians, 
which  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  lands.  Having 
measured  the  space,  which  is  more  than  a  lesene  in 
breadth,  he  distributed  the  work  amongst  the  soldiers, 
and  the  wall  was  finished  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  Within  this  space  were  enclosed  eleven  cities, 
several  ports,  a  great  number  of  arable  lands,  and 
plantations,  with  pastures  of  all  kinds.  The  work 
being  finished,  he  returned  into  Asia,  where  be  re- 
viewed the  cities,  and  found  them  all  in  good  condition. 

Conon  the  Athenian,^  after  losing  the  battle  of 
iBgospotamosr  having  condemned  himself  to  a  volun- 
tary banishment,  continued  in  the  ble  of  Cyprus  with 
king  Eva^oras,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  his  person, 
but  also  m  expectation  of  a  change  of  affairs ;  like 
one,  says  Plutarch,  who  waits  the  return  of  the  tide 
before  he  embarks.  He  had  always  in  view  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Athenian  power,  to  which  his . 
defeat  had  given  a  mortal  wound ;  and  full  of  fidelity 
and  zeal  forhis  country,  though  little  favourable  to  him, 
perpetually  meditated  the  means  of  raisins  it  from  its 
ruins,  and  restoring  it  to  its  ancient  splendour. 

This  Athenian  general,  knowing  that,  ui  order  to 
succeed  in  his  views,  he  had  occasion  for  a  powerful 
support,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  to  explain  his  projects  to 
him,  and  ordered  the  person  who  carried  his  letter  to 
apply  to  Cteaias,  who  would  jgive  it  into  the  kino's 
own  hands.  It  was  accordingly  delivered  to  that 
physician,  who,  it  is  said,  though  he  did  not  approve 
the  contents  of  it,  added  to  what  Conon  had  wmten, 
**  that  he  desired  the  king  would  send  Ctesias  to  him, 
being  a  person  very  capable  of  doing  him  service, 
especially  in  maritime  affairs."  Phamabiizas,<  in 
concert  with  Conon,  was  gone  to  court  to  complain 
against  the  conduct  of  Tissaphemes,  as  too  avowedly 
in  favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  At  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  Pharnabazus,  the  king  ordered  500 
talentss  to  be  paid  to  him  for  the  eouipment  of  a  fleet, 
with  instructions  to  give  Conon  tne  command  of  it. 
He  sent  Ctesias  into  Greece,  who,  after  having  visited 
Cnidos,  his  native  country,  went  to  Sparta. 

This  Ctesias  had  at  first  been  hfi  the  service  of  Cy- 
rus,* whom  he  had  followed  in  his  expedition.     He 

'  Xenoph.  p.  487,  488.   . 

*  PIuL  in  Artaz.  p.  1021 

*  Diod  I.  xiv.  p.  807.    Justin.  L  ti,  c.  1. 

*  600,000  crowns,  or  about  112,000/.  sterlina. 

*  StraU  I.  xiv.  p.  656.    Plut.  in  Artaz.  p.  fOI4-*1017— 
10^.     Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  273.    Arist.  de  Hist.  Anim.  U 
c.  28.     Phot.  Cod.  LXlI. 
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WM  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  wherein  Cyme  was 
killed,  and  was  made  use  of  to  dreM  the  wounds  Ar* 
tazerzes  had  received,  of  which  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  that  the  king  retained  him  id  his  service,  and 
made  him  his  first  physician.  He  passed  several  years 
in  his  service  in  that  quality.  Whilst  he  was  there. 
the  Qreeks,  in  all  their  bosmess  at  the  court,  appliea 
themselves  to  him ;  as  Conon  did  on  the  present  ooca- 
eion.  His  long  residence  in  Persia,  and  at  Che  court, 
had  given  him  the  necessary  time  and  means  for  his 
informstion  in  the  history  of  the  country,  which  he 
wrote  in  thre^and-twenty  books.  The  nrst  six  con- 
tained the  hbtory  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
from  Ninus  and  Semiramis  down  to  Cyrus.  The 
other  seventeen  treated  of  the  Persian  afl^rs  frotai  the 
be^ning  of  Cyrus's  reign  to  the  third  year  of  the 
95itk  Olympiad,  which  agrees  with  the  398th  year  be- 
fore Jbsus  Cheist.  He  wrote  also  a  history  of  India. 
Photius  has  given  us  several  extracts  of  both  these 
histories^  and  these  extracts  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
works  of  Ctesias.  He  often  contradicts  Herodotus, 
and  difiers  sometimes  also  from  Xenophon.  He  was 
not  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  who  speak  of  him 
aa  of  a  very  vain  man,  whose  veracity  is  not  to  be  re» 
lied  on,  and  who  has  inserted  fables,  and  sometimes 
even  lies,  in  his  history. 

Tissaphemes   and    Pharnabazus,i 

A.  M.  3607.  though  secretly  each  other's  enemies, 
Ant.  J.  C.  397.  had  upon  the  king's  orders  united 
their  troops,  to  oppose  the  enterprises 
of  Dercyllidas,  who  had  marched  into  Caria.  They 
had  reduced  him  to  post  himself  so  disadvantageously, 
that  he  must  inevitably  have  perished,  had  they 
charged  him  immediately,  without  giving  him  time  to 
look  about  him.  Phamabazus  was  of  this  opinion ; 
but  Tissaphemes,  dreading  the  valour  of  the  Greeks 
who  had  followed  Cyrus,  which  he  had  experienced, 
and  whom  he  conceived  all  the  others  resembled,  pro- 
posed an  interview,  which  was  accepted.  Dercyllidas 
navins  demanded  that  the  Grecian  cities  should  con- 
tinue free,  and  Tissaphemes,  that  the  army  and  gene- 
rals of  Lacedaemon  should  retire ;  they  made  a  truce, 
till  the  answers  of  their  respective  masters  should  be 
known. 

Whilst  these  things  were  passins  in  Asia,s  the  La- 
cedsemonians  resolveid  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
people  of  Elis,  who,  not  content  with  having  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  their  enemies  in  the  Peloponne- 
aian  war,  prevented  their  disputing  the  prizes  in  the 
Olympic  games.  Upon  pretence  of  the  non-payment 
of  a  fine  by  Sparta,  tney  nad  insulted  one  of  their  citi- 
zens during  ine  games,  and  hindered  Agis  from  sacri- 
ficing in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  That  king 
was  charged  with  this  expedition,  which  did  not  ter- 
minate till  the  third  year  after.  He  could  have  taken 
their  city  Olympia,  which  had  no  works,  but  contented 
himaelf  with  plundering  the  suburbs,  and  the  places 
for  the  exercises,  which  were  very  fine.  They  de- 
manded peace,  which  was  granted,  and  were  sufiered 
to  retain  the  superintendencv  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  to  wnich  they  had  not  much  right,  but  were 
more  worthy  of  that  honour  than  those  who  disputed 
it  with  them. 

Aj^s  on  his  return  fell  sick,8  and  died  upon  arriving 
at  Sparta.  Almost  divine  honours  were  paid  to  his 
memory ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  some  days,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  Leotychides  and  Agesilaus,  one 
the  son  and  the  other  the  brother  of  the  aeceased,  dis- 
puted the  crown.  The  latter  maintained,  that  his 
competitor  was  not  the  son  of  Agis,  and  supported 
his  asserUon  by  the  confession  of  the  queen  nerself, 
who  knew  best,  and  who  had  often,  as  well  as  her 
husband,  acknowledged  as  much.    In  fact,  there  was 

■  Xenoph.  Hist.  Qrmc  1.  iii.  p.  489,  490.  Diod.  1.  ziv. 
p.  S67. 

*  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grcc.  1.  iii.  p.  492, 

*  Xlenoph.  p.  493.    Pint  in  Lys.  p.  445.     In  Agosil.  p. 
697. 


a  current  report,  that  she  had  him  by  Alcibiades,^  as 
has  been  related  in  its  place,  and  that  the  Athenian 
^neral  had  corrupted  her  by  a  present  of  1000  da- 
nckas  Agis  protested  the  contrary  at  his  death, 
(jcotychides  having  thrown  himself  at  his  feet  all 
bathed  in  tears,  he  could  not  refuse  the  favour  he  im- 
plored of  him,  and  owned  him  for  his  son  before  ail 
that  were  present 

Most  of^  the  Spartans  charmed  with  the  virtue  and 
sreat  merit  of  Agesilaus,  and  deemine  it  an  extraor^ 
dinary  advantage  to  have  a  person  for  their  king,  who 
had  been  educated  amongst  them,  and  had  passed 
like  them  through  all  the  ngour  of  the  Spartan  edu- 
cation, supported  him  with  their  whole  power.  An 
ancient  oracle,  that  advised  Sparta  to  oeware  ef  a 
lame  reigriy  was  urged  against  him.  Lysander  only 
made  a  jest  of  it,  and  tumed  its  sense  against  Leoty- 
chides himself;  endeavouring  to  prove,  Oiat  aa  a  bas- 
tard, he  was  the  lame  king  whom  the  oracle  intended 
to  caution  them  against.  Agesilaus,  as  well  by  his 
own  great  qualities  as  the  powerful  support  of  Lysan- 
der, carried  it  against  his  nephew,  and  was  declared 
kink  $ 

As  by  the  laws  the  kingdom  had  devolved  to  Agis, 
his  brotner  Agesilaus,  who  seemed  to  be  destined  to 
pass  his  life  as  a  private  person,  had  been  educated 
like  other  children  in  the  Spartan  discipline,  which  as 
to  the  mode  of  life  was  very  rough,  ana  full  of  labori- 
ous exercise,  but  taught  youth  obedience  perfectly 
well.'  The  law  dispensed  with  tliis  education  only  to 
such  children  as  were  designed  for  the  throne.  Agesi- 
laus therefore  had  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  he  did 
not  arrive  at  commanding,  till  he  had  first  learned 
perfectly  well  how  to  obey.  From  thence  it  was,  that 
of  all  the  kings  of  Sparta,  he  best  knew  how  to  make 
his  subjects  love  and  esteem  him ,7  because  that 
prince,  to  the  great  qualities  with  whirh  nature  had 
endowed  him  for  command  and  sovereignty,  had 
united  by  his  education  the  advantage  of  being  hu- 
mane and  popular. 

It  is  surprising  that  Sparta,  a  city  so  renowned  in 
point  of  education  and  policy,  should  have  conceived 
it  proper  to  abate  any  thing  of  its  severity  and  disci- 
phne  m  favour  of  the  princes  who  wore  to  reign ;  they 
having  most  need  oi  being  early  habituated  to  the 
yoke  of  obedience,  in  order  to  their  being  the  better 
qualified  to  command. 

Plutarchs  observes,  that  from  his  infancy  Agesilaus 
was  remarkable  for  uniting  qualities  in  himsell,  which 
are  generally  incompatible ;  a  vivacity  of  temper,  a 
vehemence,  a  resolution  inTincible  in  appearance,  an 
ardent  passion  for  being  first  and  surpassing  all  others 
with  a  gentleness,  submission,  and  docility  that  com- 
plied at  a  single  word,  and  made  him  infinitely  sensible 
of  tlte  slightest  reprimand,  so  that  everything  might  be 
obtained  of  him  from  the  motives  of  honour,  but  nothing 
by  fear  or  violence. 

He  was  lame,  but  that  defect  was  covered  by  the 
gracefulnhss  of  his  person,  and  still  more  by  the  gaye- 
ty  with  which  he  supported  and  rallied  it  first  himself. 
It  may  even  be  said,  that  this  infirmity  of  his  body  set 
his  valour  and  passion  for  glory  in  a  stronger  light ; 
there  being  no  labour  nor  enterprise,  however  difficult, 
that  he  would  refuse  upon  account  of  that  incon- 
venience. 

Praise,'  without  any  air  of  truth  or  sincerity,  was 
so  far  from  giving  him  pleasure,  that  it  ofiendea  hint, 
and  was  never  received  by  him  as  such,  but  when  it 
came  from  the  mouth  of  tnose,  who  upon  other  occa^ 

*  Athen,  xii.  p  6S4.  *  1000  pistoles. 

*  Hence  it  was,  that  the  poet  Simonkies  called  Sparta 
the  tamar  of  men^  Sanatrlfifiporovj  as  that  of  (he  Grecian 
cities  which  rendered  its  inhabitants  by  good  habits  tha 
most  active  and  vigoroas,  and  at  the  sarae  time  the  most 
obedient  to  the  laws,  of  any  ;  lic  /irfXiara  iti  r&v  IBtav  ro9$ 
•KpMra^  Toti  voftoit  iruBtiiivovi  Kal  x'^Po/^Otii  irotwvav, 

^  Tty  ^6oei  ^tftoviKtaKal  jdaviXiirw  xpovKnivdiAtvot  AtI 
rfii  Ay^Yfif  ^d  SriftdTtKov  Koi  ^(X<fv9pwirov. 
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ricms  hftd  repreaeiited  his  faitingt  to  hia  whfa  freedom. 
Ho  would  never  eufier  his  pietare  to  be  drawn  during 
his  life,  and  even  when  dyin^  expressly  forbade  any 
ima^  to  be  made  of  him,  either  m  coloun  or  relieva 
Hia  reason  wa8,i  that  tus  great  actions,  if  he  had 
done  any,  would  supply  the  place  of  monuments ; 
without  which,  all  the  statues  in  the  world  would  do 
him  no  manner  of  honour.  We  only  know,  that  he 
was  of  small  stature,  which  the  Spartans  did  not 
like  in  their  kinss ;  andTheophrastus  affirms,  that  the 
£phori  laid  a  nne  upon  their  kinjg  Archidamus,  the 
father  of  him  we  speak  of,  for  having  espoused  a  very 
little  woman :  JFbr,  said  they,  sh^U  give  ua  puppet*  in- 

It  has  been  remarked,'  that  AgesUaus,  in  his  way 
of  living  with  the  Spartans,  behaved  better  with 
regard  to  his  enemies  than  his  friends ;  for  he  never 
did  the  least  wron  ^  to  the  former,  and  often  violated 
justice  in  favour  or  the  latter.  He  would  have  been 
ashamed  not  to  have  honoured  and  rewarded  his 
enemies,  when  their  actions  deserved  it ;  and  was  not 
able  to  reprove  his  friends  when  they  committed  Ikults. 
He  woula  even  support  them  when  they  were  in  the 
wrong,^  and  upon  such  occasions  looked  upon  the 
zeal  for  justice  as  a  vain  pretence  to  cover  the  refusal 
of  serving  them.  And  in  proof  of  this,  a  short  letter 
ir  cited,  written  by  him  to  a  judge  in  recommendation 
of  a  friend  ;  the  words  are :  *'  If  Nicias  be  not  ^ilt^, 
acquit  him  for  his  innocence ;  if  he  be,  acquit  him  for 
my  sake ;  but  however  it  be,  acquit  him." 

It  is  understanding  the  rights  and  privile^  of 
friendship  very  ill,  to  be  capable  of  rendering  it  m  this 
manner  the  accomplice  of  crimes,  and  the  protectress 
of  bad  actions.  The  fundamental  law  of  friendship, 
says  Cicero,  is  never  to  ask  of,  or  /zrant  any  thing  to 
friends  that  is  not  consistent  with  justice  and  honour. 
Hoc  prima  lex  in  amtdfi^  eandatur;  tA  ntqut  r9gemut 
fe»  turpeSf  nu  faeiamui  ngatLt 

Agesilaus  was  not  so  delicate  in  this  pomt,  at  least 
in  the  beginning,  and  omitted  no  occasion  of  eratif^- 
ing  his  friends^  and  even  his  enemies.  By  this 
officious  and  obhgtng  conduct,  supported  by  his  extra- 
ordinary merit,  he  acquired  great  credit,  and  almost 
absolute  power  in  the  city,  which  ran  so  hi^h  as  to 
render  him  suspected  by  bis  country.    The  E^bori,  to 

1>revent  its  effects,  and  give  a  check  to  his  ambition, 
aid  a  fine  upon  him :  alleging  as  their  sole  reason,' 
that  he  attached  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  himself 
alone,  which  were  the  right  of  the  republic,  and  ought 
not  to  be  possessed  but  in  common. 

When  he  was  declared  king,  he  was  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  estate  of  his  brother  Agis,  of  which 
Leotychideswas  deprived  as  a  bastard.  But  seeing 
the  relations  of  that  prince,  on  the  side  of  his  mother 
Lampito,  were  all  very  poor,  though  persons  of  much 
worth,  he  divided  the  whole  inheritance  with  them, 
and  by  that  act  of  generosity  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion, and  the  good  will  of  all  the  world,  instead  of  the 
envy  and  hatred  which  he  roi^ht  have  drawn  upon 
himself  by  the  inheritance.  These  sort  of  sacrifices 
are  glorious,  though  rare,  and  can  never  be  sufficiently 
esteemed. 

Never  was  king  of  Sparta  so  powerful  as  Agesilaus ; 
and  it  was  only,  as  Xenophon  says,  by  obeying  his 
country  in  every  thing,  that  he  acquired  so  great  an 
authontv ;  which  seems  a  kind  of  paradox,  thus  ex- 
plained by  Plutarch.  The  greatest  power  was  vested 
at  that  time  in  the  Ephori  and  senate.  The  office  of  the 
£phori  subsisted  only  one  year  ;  they  were  instituted 
to  limit  the  too  ^reat  power  of  the  kings,  and  to  serve 
as  a  barrier  against  it,  as  we  have  observed  elsewhere. 
For  this  reason  the  kings  of  Sparta,  from  their  earliest 
establishment,  had  always  retained  a  kind  of  heredi- 

Plut.  laMoraL  p.  101. 


Ury  aversion  for  than,  and  enitiovtHy  oppe>ed  thev 
measarss.  Agesilaus  took  a  quite  oontiary  mfihud. 
Instead  of  beioe  perpetually  at  war  with  tben^  and 
'dashing  upon  dl  oocaatoos  with  their  meassrea,  he 
made  it  his  business  to  cultivate  their  sood  opioioiL 
treated  them  always  with  the  utmost  Sefynocm  and 
regard,  never  entered  upon  the  least  enterprise,  willioot 
having  first  communicated  to  them,  and  upon  their 
summons  quitted  every  thing^  and  repaired  to  4is 
senate  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  resignsitioD. 
Whenever  he  sat  upon  his  throne  to  adminisier  joatiee, 
if  the  Ephori  entered,  he  never  failed  to  rise  np  io  do 
them  honour.  By  all  these  instances  of  lespoct,  be 
seemed  to  add  new  dignity  to  their  office,  whilst  in 
reality  he  augmented  his  own  power,  without  itftbeisg 
observed,  and  added  to  the  sovereignty  a  grandeur  by 
so  much  the  more  solid  and  permanent,  as  it  was  ilie 
eff*ect  of  the  people's  good  will  and  esteem  for  him. 
The  greatest  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  AogiaRos, 
Trajan,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  were  convinced^  diat 
the  utmost  a  prince  could  do  to  honour  and  exalt  the 
dignity  of  the  principal  magistrates,  was  only  addisg 
to  his  own  power  and  strengthening  his  authority, 

ouiid<  "  ■ 


*  Plut.  m  Agcml.  p.  698. 

*  De  amicit.  n.  40, 

*  'On  rois  mvobs  voX/ras,  lilovt  KrSrai 


*  Ibid.  p.  609. 


which  neither  should,  nor  can  be  founded  ioany 
but  justice. 

Such  was  Agesilaus,  of  whom  much  will  b«  sud 
hereafter,  and  whose  chancter  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  develope. 

SECTION  n.— AOBSILAUS  SBTS  OVT  FOR  ASIA.  LT- 
SANDXa  FALLS  OOT  WITH  HIM,  AND  RXTVRiaS  TO 
SPARTA.  HIS  AMBITIOUS  DBSIGNS  TO  ALTBR  TBI 
SnCCBSSION  TO  THB  THRONE. 

AoBsiLAUS  had  scarce  ascended  ^ 
the  throne,7  when  accounts  came  A.  M.  3006. 
from  Asia  that  the  king  of  Persia  AnL  J.C.  996. 
was  fitbng  out  a  great  Beet  in  Phoe- 
nicia, with  intent  to  deprive  the  Lacedaerooniaiisof  the 
empire  of  the  sea.  Conon's  letters,  seconded  by  die 
remonstrances  of  Pharnabazus,  who  had  in  concert 
represented  to  Artaxerxes  the  power  of  Sparta  as  for- 
midable, had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  that 
prince.  From  that  time  he  bad  it  seriously  in  his 
thoughts  to  humble  that  proud  republic,  by  raising  up 
its  rival,  and  by  that  means  re-establishing  the  ancient 
balance  between  them,  which  could  alone  assure  his 
safety,  by  keepins:  them  perpetually  employed  against 
each  other,  and  thereby  prevented  from  uniting  their 
forces  against  him. 

Lysander,  who  desired  to  be  sent  into  Asia,  in  order 
to  re-establish  his  creatures  and  friends  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cities,  from  which  Sparta  had  removed 
them,  strongly  inclined  Agesilaus  to  take  upon  hia>- 
self  the  charge  of  the  war,  and  to  anticipate  the  bai^ 
barian  king,  by  attacking  him  at  a  great  aistance  from 
Greece,  before  he  should  have  finished  his  prepara- 
tions. The  republic  having  made  this  proposal  to 
him,  he  could  not  refuse  it,  and  charged  himself  with 
the  expedition  sgainst  Artaxerxes,  upon  condition  that 
thirtv  Spartan  captains  should  be  granted  him,  to  as- 
sist him  and  compose  his  council,  with  two  thousand 
new  citizens  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  helots  who  had 
been  lately  made  freemen,  and  six  thousand  troops  of 
the  allies,  which  was  immediately  resolved.  Lysander 
was  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  thirty  Spartans,  sot  only 
on  account  of  his  great  reputation,  and  the  authority 
he  had  acquired,  but  for  the  particular  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  Agesilaus,  who  was  indebted  to  him  lor 
the  throne,a8  well  as  for  the  honour  which  had  been  late- 
ly conferred  upon  him  of  being  elected  seneralisshaKiL 

The  glorious  return  of  the  Greeks  who  had  follow- 
ed Cyrus,  whom  the  whole  power  of  Persia  bad  not 
been  able  to  prevent  from  retreating  into  their  ovm 
country,  had  inspired  all  Greece  with  a  wonderful  Gon» 
6dence  in  her  own  strength,  and  a  supreme  oonteBint 
for  the  barbarians.    In  uiis  disposition  of  the  public 

^  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gnec.  1.  iil  p.  495,  496*  Id.  da  AgcsaU 
p.  6st.    Plut.  inJIkgesil.  p.  598.  and  in  Lysaal  p.  446. 
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mndf  ihfb  lAcudmrnmum  coiiMhred  it  wenkl  h%  a 
npTOAch  to  tbem,  not  to  teke  advantsgA  of  so  iavour- 
abie  a  oonjuncture  for  deliverins  the  Qroekt  in  Asia 
from  their  subjection  to  those  barbarians,  and  for  pat« 
ting  an  end  to  the  outrages  and  vioiences  with  which 
they  were  continually  oppressing  them.  They  had 
already  attempted  this  by  their  generals  Thimbron  and 
DecytUdas:  but  all  their  endeavours  having  hitherto 
proved  inenectual,  they  referred  the  conduct  of  this 
war  to  the  care  of  A^esilaus.  He  promised  them 
either  to  oonclude  a  glorious  peace  witn  the  Persians,  > 
or  to  employ  them  so  efiectually,  as  should  leave  them 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  carry  the  war  into 
Greece.  The  kinj^  had  ^reat  views,  and  thought  of 
no  less  than  attackmg  Artaxerzes  in  Persia  itseff. 

When  he  arrived  atEphesus,^  Tissaphemes  sent  to 
demand  what  reason  had  induced  him  to  come  into 
Asia,  and  why  he  had  taken  up  arras.  He  replied, 
that  he  came  to  aid  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  there, 
and  to  re-establish  them  in  their  ancient  liberty.  The 
satrap,  who  was  not  yet  prepared,  made  use  of  art 
in  the  place  of  force,  and  assured  him  that  his  master 
would  flive  the  Grecian  diies  of  Asia  their  liberty, 
provided  he  committed  no  acts  of  hostility  till  the  re- 
turn of  tbe  coariers.  A^esilaus  agreed,  and  the  truce 
was  sworn  to  on  both  sides.  Tissaphemes,  who  laid 
no  great  stress  upon  an  oath,  took  advantage  of  this 
delay  to  assemble  troops  on  all  sSdes.  The  Lacede- 
monian general  was  apprised  of  it,  but  however  kept 
bis  wonf;  being  convfnced,  that  in  affairs  of  state  the 
breach  of  faith  can  have  but  a  very  short  and  preca- 
rious success ;  whereas  a  reputation  established  upon 
inviolable  fidelity  in  the  observance  of  engagements, 
which  even  the  perfidy  of  other  cootmcting  parties  has 
not  power  to  alter,  will  establish  a  credit  and  confi- 
dence equally  useful  and  glorious.  In  fact,  Xenophon 
remarks,  that  this  religious  observation  of  treaties 
gained  him  the  universal  esteem  and  opinion  of  the 
cities ;  whilst  the  contrary  conduct  of  Tissaphemes 
entirely  lost  him  their  favour. 

Agesilaus  made  use  of  this  inter- 

A.  M.  3609.     val  in  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge 

Ant  J.  C.  395.    of  the  sute  of  the  cities,  and  in 

making    suitable   regulations.    He 

found  great  disonSer  every  where,  their  government 

being  neither  democratical,  as  under  the  Athenians, 

nor  aristocratical,  as  Lysander  had  eMablished  it. 

The  people  of  the  country  had  had  no  communication 

with  AgesilauSyS  nor  had  ever  known  him  ;  for  which 

leanon  they  made  no  court  to  him,  conceiving,  that 

he  bad  the  title  of  general  for  form  sake  only,  and 

that  the  whole  power  was  really  vested  in  Lysander. 

An  no  governor  had  ever  done  so  much  good  to  his 

friends  or  hurt  to  his  enemies,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 

he  was  so  much  beloved  by  the  one  and  feared  by  the 

other.    All  therefore  were  eager  to  pay  their  homage 

to  him,  were  every  day  in  crowds  at  his  door,  and 

made  his  train  very  numerous  when  ho  went  abroad , 

whiiflt  Agesilaus  remained  almost  alone.     Such  a 

conduct  could  not  fail  of  o^nding  a  general  and  king 

extremely  sensible  and  delicate  in  what  regarded  his 

authority,  though  otherwise  not  jealous  of  any  one's 

merit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  inclined  to  distin- 

nuflh  It  with  his  favour.    He  did  not  dissemble  his 

diag^t    He  no  longer  paid  regard  to  Lysander's 

reGonimendations,  and  ceased  to  employ  him  himself. 

Lyssmder  presently  perceived  this  alteration  towards 

him-     He  aiscontinued  his  applications  for  his  friends 

to  the  king,  desired  them  not  to  visit  him  any  more, 

nor  attach  themselves  to  him,  but  to  address  them- 

aeivrea  directly  to  the  king,  and  tt^cultivate  the  favour 

of  thoee  who  in  the  present  times  had  power  to  serve 

and  advance  their  creatures.     Tlie  greatest  part  of 

thetn  save  over  importuning  him  with  their  affairs, 

but  did  not  cease  to  pay  their  court  to  him.    On  the 

eooCraiy,  they  were  only  more  assiduoos  than  ever 

a   Xeooph.  p.  496  and  65C. 

»  Plat  in  AgeoL  p.699,  600.    In  Lysand.  p.  446,  447. 
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about  his  penont  attamM  Urn  m  thnngi  wWn  he 

took  the  air  abroad,  and  regularly  aasifltM  at  all  faiy 
exercises.  Lysander,  naturally  vain,  and  long  acooa* 
tomed  to  the  homage  and  sobmisaioii  that  attended 
on  absolute  power,  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to 
remove  the  busy  crowd  from  his  person,  that  oootinii* 
ally  made  their  addresses  to  him  with  more  application 
than  ever. 

This  ridionlona  affectation  of  authority  and  gran- 
deur grew  still  more  and  more  offensive  to  Agesuaus, 
and  seemed  as  if  intended  to  insult  him.  He  resented 
it  so  highly,  that  having  given  the  most  consideraUe 
commands  and  ^best  governments  to  private  officers, 
he  appointed  Lysander  conunissarv  of  the  stores,  and 
distributor  of  provisions;  and  afterwards,  to  insult 
and  deride  the  lonians,  he  told  them,  that  they  might 
WW  go  and  eontuU  hit  nuuter'bvteher, 

Lysander  then  thought  it  incumbent  upon  hioi  to 
speak,  and  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  him. 
Their  conversation  was  brief  and  laconic — **  Cer- 
tainly, my  lord,"  said  Lysander,  "  you  know  very 
weU  how  to  depress  your  friends." — ''Yes,  when 
they  would  set  themselves  above  me ;  but  when 
they  study  to  exalt  my  dignity,  I  know  alsO  how  to 
let  them  share  in  it." — "But  perhaps,  my  lord,'* 
replied  Lysander,  "  I  have  been  injured  by  false 
reports,  and  things  I  never  did  have  been  imputed  to 
me.  I  must  beg,  tiierefbre,  if  it  be  only  on  account 
of  the  strangers,  who  have  all  of  them  their  eyes  upon' 
us,  that  you  would  give  me  an  employment  in  your 
arnty,  wherein  you  shall  think  me  least  capable  of 
displeasing,  and  most  of  serving  you  effectually." 

The  result  of  this  conveniation  was,  that  Agesilans 
gave  him  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Hellespont  In  this 
employment  he  retained  all  his  resentment,  without 
however  neglecting  any  part  of  his  duty,  or  omitting 
any  step  that  might  conduce  to  the  success  of  affairs. 
Some  snort  time  after  be  returned  to  Sparta,  without 
any  marks  of  honour  or  distinction,  extremely  incensed 
against  Agesilaus,  and  trusting  to  make  him  feel  his 
resentment  verv  sensibly.  * 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Lysander's  conduct,  as  we 
have  here  represented  it,  denotes  a  vanity  and  nar- 
rowness of  mind  on  his  side,  highly  unworthy  of  his 
reputation.  Perhaps  Agesilaus  carried  too  far  his 
sensibility  and  delicacy  on  the  point  of  honour,  and 
was  a  little  too  severe  upon  a  friend  and  benefactor, 
whom  a  secret  reprimand,  attended  with  frankness 
and  expressions  of  kindness,  might  have  reclaimed  to 
his  daty.  But,  brilliant  as  Lysander^s  merit,  and 
considerable  as  the  services  he  had  rendered  Agesilaus, 
might  be,  they  could  not  all  of  them  give  him  a  right, 
not  only  to  an  e<}uality  with  his  kinv  and  general, 
but  to  the  supenority  he  affected,  which  in  some 
measure  tendea  to  make  the  other  insignificant  He 
ought  to  have  remembered,  that  it  is  never  allowable 
for  an  inferior  to  forget  himself,  and  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  a  just  suboniination. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sparta'  he  had  it  seriously  in 
his  thoughts  to  execute  a  project,  which  he  had 
many  years  revolved  in  his  mind.  At  Sparta  there 
were  only  two  families,  or  rather  branches,  of  thf 
posterity  of  Hercules,  who  had  a  right  to  the  throne. 
When  Lysander  had  attained  to  that  high  degree  of 
power  which  his  great  actions  had  acquired  mm,  he 
began  to  see  with  pain  a  city,  whose  glory  had  been 
so  much  augmented  by  his  exploits,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  princes  to  whom  he  was  inferior  neither  in 
valour  nor  birth ;  for  he  was  descended,  as  well  as 
themsdves,  from  Hercules.  He  therefore  sought 
means  to  deprive  those  two  houses  of  the  sole  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  and  to  extend  that  right  to  all  the 
other  branches  of^  the  Heraclide,  and  even,  according 
to  some,  to  all  the  natives  of  Sparta;  flattering  him- 
^self,  that  if  his  design  took  effect,  no  Spartan  could  be 
'capable  of  disputing  that  honour  with  him,  and  that 
he  should  have  the  preference  over  all  othera. 

•  Plut  in  LysamL  p.  447,  448.    Died.  I  xiv.  p.  f44^  f45 
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TIm  amfailioiifl  pn|6et  of  Lynnim  iliowi,  that  tbe 
matMt  captains  are  often  tiioae  from  whom  a  repnb- 
uc  has  moat  to  amnrehend.  Thoae  haughty,  ▼aiiant 
apirita,  acenatoroea  to  abaolote  power  in  annies,  bring 
back  with  victory  a  daring  .loftmeta  of  mind,  always 
to  bo  dreaded  in  a  free  state.  Sparta,  in  giving  Ly- 
aander  unKmited  power,  and  leaving  it  for  so  many 
years  in  his  hanos,  did  not  snfficiently  consider,  that 
nothing  is  more  dsngeroos  than  to  confide  to  persons 
of  snperior  merit  and  abilities  employments  which 
confer  supreme  authority,  which  naturallv  exposes 
them  to  the  temptation  or  rendering  themselves  inde- 
pendent, aqd  retaining  in  their  own  hands  absolute 
|>ower.>  Lysander  was  not  proof  against  it,  and  prac- 
tised secretly  to  open  himself  a  wav  to  the  throne. 

The  undertaking  was  bold,,  and  required  long  pre- 
parations. He  thought  it  impossible  to  succeed  with- 
out be  could  firit,  through  fear  of  the  divinity  and  the 
'  terrors  of  superstition,  amaze  and  subdue  the  citizens 
into  a  more  easy  dispositbn  to  receive  what  he  want- 
ed to  have  them  understand ;  for  he  knew  that  at 
Spaita,  as  well  as  throughout  all  Greece,  nothing  of 
the  least  importance  was  determined,  without  the  ora- 
cles being  previously  consulted.  He  strove  by  great 
presents  to  influence  the  priests  and  priestesses  of 
belphi,  Dodona,  and  Ammon,  though  ineflfectually 
at  tnat  time ;  and  the  latter  even  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  to  accuse  him  of  impiety  and  sacrilege ;  but 
he  extricated  himself  from  that  difficulty  by  his  credit 
and  address. 

It  was  necessary  to  set  other  engines  at  work.*  A 
woman  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  affirming  that  she 
was  with  child  by  ApoUoi  had  been  delivered  some 
years  before  of  a  son,  to  whom  the  name  of  Silenos 
was  given,  and  the  greatest  persons  of  that  nation  had 
contended  with  eagerness  for  the  honour  of  nurs- 
ing and  educating  him.  Lyaander,  taking  this  won- 
drous birth  for  the  commencement,  and  in  a  manner 
the  SToundwork,  of  the  plot  he  was  meditating,  sup- 
plied the  rest  himself,  by  employing  a  good  number 
of  persons,  Ad  those  of  no  inconsiderable  station, 
to  spread  abroad,  by  wav  of  prologue  to  tbe  piece, 
the  miraculous  birth  of  this  infant ;  and,  as  they  did 
this  without  the  appearance  of  any  affectation,  people 
were  disposed  to  believe  it.  This  being  done,  thev 
brought  certain  rumours  from  Delphi  to  Sparta,  which 
were  industriously  spread  abroad  every  where ;  that 
the  priests  of  the  temple  had  in  their  custody  some 
books  of  very  ancient  oracles,  which  they  kept  con- 
cealed from  all  the  world,  and  of  which  it  was  not  per- 
mitted, either  for  them  or  any  other  persons  whatso- 
ever to  have  any  knowledge ;  and  that  only  a  son  of 
Apollo,  who  was  to  come  in  process  of  time,  after 
hsving  given'  undoubted  proofs  of  his  birth  to  those 
who  had  the  books  in  their  keeping,  was  to  take  and 
carry  them  away. 

All  this  being  well  arranged,  Silenus  was  to  present 
himself  to  the  priests,  and  to  demand  those  oracles  as 
the  son  of  Apollo ;  and  the  prieats,  who  were  in  the 
secret,  as  actors  well  prepared  and  fully  instructed  in 
their  parts,  were  on  their  side  to  make  the  most  exact 
and  circumstantial  inquiry  into  every  thin^,  not  with- 
out affecting  great  difficulty,  and  asking  endless  ques- 
tions for  the  full  proof  of  his  birth.  At  length,  as 
absolutely  convinced  that  this  Silenus  was  the  real 
son  of  Apollo,  they  were  to  produce  the  books,  and 
deliver  them  to  him ;  after  which,  this  son  of  Apollo 
was  to  read  the  prophecies  contained  in  them,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  world ;  and  particulariy  that  for 
which  the  whole  contrivance  had  been  fabricated.  The 
purport  of  this  prediction  was,  **  That  it  was  more  ex- 
pedient and  advanta^;eoos  for  the  Spartans  to  elect  no 
king  for  tbe  future  but  tbe  most  worthy  of  their  citi- 
Bona "  Lysander  in  consequence  was  to  moun t  the  tri- 
bunal,to  harangue  the  citizens,  and  induce  them  to  make 
this  alteration.  Cleon  of  Halicamassus,  a  celebrated 
rhetorician,  had  composed  a  very  eloquent  discourse 
for  him  upon  the  subject,  which  he  had  ^t  by  heart. 

Silenus,  when  grown  up^  having  repaired  to  Greece 


in  oidor  to  play  his  part,  Lysander  had  tlie  iiioHi6ca> 
tion  to  see  nis  piece  miscarry,  by  the  timiditv  and  de- 
aertion  of  one  of  his  principal  actors,  who  broke  his 
word,  and  disappeared  at  the  very  instant  it  wss  to 
have  been  performed.  Though  this  intrigue  had  been 
carried  on  a  great  while,  it  was  transacted  with  so 
much  secrecy  to  the  very  time  that  it  was  to  have  made 
its  appearance,  that  nothing  of  it  was  known  during 
the  life  of  Lysander.  How  it  came  to  tight  after  his 
death  we  shall  soon  relate,  but  must  at  present  return 
to  Tisssphernes. 

SECTION  HI.— BXPaniTioN  or  agbsilaus  in  asia. 

DISOaACB  AND  DBATB  OP  TISSAPHEaNIS.  SPARTl 
GIVES  AOB8ILAU8  THB  COMMAND  OP  ITS  ARMIBS  ST 
SB  A   AND   LAND.      HB     DBPUTBS  PISANDRR   TO   COM- 


MAND THE  FLEET. 
PHARNABAZUS. 


INTERVIEW  OP  AOB8ILAUS  ABD 


When  Tisssphemesi  had  received  the  troops  feeot 
to  him  by  the  king,  and  drawn  together  all  his  forcei^ 
he  sent  to  command  Agesilaus  to  retire  out  of  Asia, 
and  declared  war  against  him  in  case  of  refussL  His 
officera  were  all  alarmed,  not  believing  him  in  a  ooa- 
dition  to  oppose  the  greet  army  of  the  Persian  king. 
For  himself,  he  heard  Tissapbernes's  heralds  with  a 
gay  and  easy  countenance,  and  bads  them  tell  their 
master  that  he  was  under  a  very  great  obli^tion  to 
him  "  for  having  made  the  gods,  by  his  perjury,  the 
enemies  of  Persia  and  the  fnends  of  Greece."  Ete 
promised  himself  great  things  *ifrom  this  expedition, 
and  would  have  thought  it  an  exceeding  disgrace  fbr 
him,  that  10,000  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Xeno- 
phon,  should  hsve  passed  through  the  heart  of  Asia 
to  the  Grecian  sea,  and  beaten  the  king  of  Perata  as 
oflen  as  he  appeared  against  them ;  and  that  he  who 
commanded  the  Laceda»monians,  whose  empire  ex- 
tended all  over  Greece  by  sea  and  land,  should  not 
execute  some  brilliant  exploit  worthy  of  remembrance. 

At  first,  therefore,  to  take  vengeance  for  the  perfidy 
of  Tissaphemes  by  a  just  and  allowable  deceit,  he 
made  a  feint  of  marching  his  army  into  Caria,  the  re- 
sidence of  that  satrap ;  and  as  soon  as  the  harbsrian 
had  caused  all  his  troops  to  march  that  way,  he  turned 
short,  and  fell  upon  rhrygia,  where  be  took  many 
towns,  and  amassed  immense  treasures,  which  he  <li»> 
tributed  amongst  the  officera  and  sddiera ;  letting  bis 
friends  see,  says  Plutarch,  that  to  break  a  treaty  and 
violate  an  oath,  is  to  despise  the  gods  themselves ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  to  deceive  an  enemy  by  the  stra- 
tagems of  war,  is  not  only  just  and  glorious,  out  a  sen- 
sible delight  attended  with  the  greatest  advantages. 

The  spring  being  come,  he  assembled  all  his  forces 
at  EphesuB ;  and  to  exercise  his  soldiers,  he  proposed 
prizes  both  for  the  horae  and  foot.  This  small  induce- 
ment set  every  thing  in  motion.  The  place  for  exer> 
cises  was  perpetually  full  of  all  kinds  of  troops,  and 
the  city  or  Ephesus  seemed  only  a  palsestra,  and  a 
school  of  war.  The  whole  market-place  was  filled 
with  horaes  and  arms,  and  the  shops  with  diflerent 
kinds  of  military  equipages.  Agesilaus  was  seen  re» 
turning  from  the  exercises,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
officera  and  sofdiera,  all  of  them  crowned  with  wreaths^ 
which  they  weregoinv  to  deposit  in  the  temple  of  Dia- 
na, to  the  great  admiration  and  delight  of  evei^  oae. 
For,  says  Xenophon,  where  piety  and  discipline  ai« 
seen  to  flourish,  tbe  best  hopes  must  be  concaved. 

To  give  his  soldiera  new  valour  by  inspiring  them 
with  contempt  for  their  enemies,  he  made  use  of  this 
contrivance.  He  one  day  ordered  the  commissaries, 
who  had  charge  of  tbe  booty,  to  strip  the  prisoners 
and  expose  thbm  to  sale.  There  were  abundaxtoe 
who  were  ready  to  buy  their  habits ;  bat  as  to  the 
prisonera,  their  bodies  were  so  soft,  white,  and  deli- 
cate, having  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  in  the 
shade,  that  they  laughed  at  Ihem,  as  of  neither  ser- 
vice nor  value.     Agesilaus  took  this   occasion    to 
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uyproach  and  say  to  liis  loldiera,  pomtins  to  the  men, 
See  there  agmut  whom  you  fight;  and  snowing  them 
their  rich  spoils,  oind  there  for  what  you  fight 

When  tne  season  for  taking  the  neld  retorned, 
A^^esitaus  gave  out  that  he  would  march  into  Lydia. 
Tissaphemes,  who  had  not  for^tten  the  first  strata- 
gem be  had  used  in  regard  to  him,  and  was  not  will- 
me;  to  be  deceived  a  second  time,  made  his  troops 
march  directly  for  Caria ;  not  doubtinjg  but.  at  this 
time  Agesilaus  would  tarn  his  arms  that  way ;  the 
lather  because  it  was  natural  for  him,  as  he  wanted 
cavalry,  to  endeavour  to  make  a  foa^  and  difficult 
country  the  seat  of  action,  which  might  render  the 
horse  of  an  enemy  useless  and  unserviceable.  But 
he  deceived  himself:  Agesilaus  entered  Lydia,  and 
approached  Sardis.  Tissaphemes  luistenea  thither 
with  his  horse,  with  intent  to  relieve  the  place.  Age- 
silaus, knowing  that  his  infantry  could  not  yet  have 
had  time  to  arrive,  thought  proper  to  take  the  advan- 
tage of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  give  him 
battle,  before  be  had  re-assembled  all  bis  troops.  He 
drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines ;  the  first  he  formed  of 
his  squadrons,  whose  intervals  he  filled  up  with  pla- 
toons of  the  light-armed  foot,  and  ordered  them  to 
be^n  the  ch^ge ;  whilst  he  followed  with  the  second 
line,  composed  of  his  heavy-armed  infantry.  The 
Barbarians  did  not  sustain  the  first  shock,  but  took  to 
their  heels  immediately.  The  Greeks  pursued  them, 
and  forced  their  camp,  where  they  made  a  great 
tftaoffhter,  and  a  still  greater  booty. 

Alter  this  battlei  the  troops  of  Agesilaus  were  at 
entire  liberty  to  plunder  and  ravage  the  whole  coun- 
try of  the  Great  King,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  that  prince  inflict  an  exemplary 
punbhment  upon  Tissaphernes,  who  was  a  very  wick- 
ed man,  and  a  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Greeks. 
The  king  had  already  received  abundance  of  com- 
plaints against  his  conduct'  Upon  this  occasion  he 
was  accused  of  treason,  as  not  having  done  his  duty 
in  the  battle.  Clueen  Parysatis,  always  actuated  in 
her  hatred  and  revenge  against  those  who  had  any 
share  in  the  death  of  tier  son  Cyrus,  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  the  death  of  Tissaphemes,  by  a^graTa- 
ting  with  all  her  power  the  charges  against  him ;  for 
she  had  been  entirely  restored  to  favour  by  the  king 
hereon. 

As  Tissaphemes  had  great  authority  in  Asia,  the 
king  was  afraid  to  attack  him  openly,  but  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  suitable  precautions,  in  order  to 
secure  so  powerful  an  officer,  who  might  prove  a  dan- 
gerous enemy.    He  charged  Tithraustes  with  that 
iiDportant  commission,  and  gave  him  two  letters  at 
the  same  tima    The  first  was  for  Tissaphemes,  and 
csontained  the  kin^s  orders  in  regard  to  the  war  with 
the  Greeks,  with  Tull  power  to  act  as  was  requisite. 
The  second  was  addressed  to  Agsus,  ^vernor  of 
LArissa ;  by  which  the  king  commanded  him  to  assist 
Tithraustes  with  his  advice  and  all  his  forces  in 
seizing  Tissaphemes.    He  lost  no  time,  and  sent  to 
desire  Tissaphemes  would  come  to  him,  that  they 
mijght  confer  together  upon  the  operations  of  the  en- 
soing  caropaign.'^Tissapheraes,  who  suspected  no- 
thinjr,  went  to  him  with  only  a  guard  of  300  men. 
l^failst  he  was  in  a  bath,  without  sabre  or  other  arms, 
be  was  seized,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Tithraustes, 
^prho  caused  his  head  to  be  strack  ofi*,  and  sent  it 
inunediately  to  Persia.    The  king  gave  it  to  Parysatis 
-—an  a^^eeable  present  to  a  princess  of  her  violent  and 
vindieti  ve  temper.  Though  this  conduct  of  Artaxenes 
aeeins  little  worthy  of  a  king,  nobody  lamented  the 
death  of  that  satrap,  who  h^  no  veneration  for  the 
gods,  nor  any  regard  for  men ;  who  looked  upon  mo- 
hity  and  honour  as  empty  names ;  who  made  a  jest 
of  the  most  sacred  oaths,  and  believed  the  whole 
ability  and  policy  of  a  statesman  consisted  in  know- 
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ing  how  to  deceive  others  by  hypocnsy,  firaod,  peifidj^ 
aim  perjury. 

Tithraustes  had  a  third  letter  firom  the  king,  wherei> 
by  be  was  appointed  to  command  the  armies  in  the 
room  of  Tissaphemes.  A  Her  having  executed  his 
commission  ,9  he  sent  great  presents  to  Agesilaus,  to 
induce  him  to  enter  more  readily  into  his  views  and 
interests;  and  ordered  him  to  be  told,  that  as  the 
cause  of  the  war  was  now  removed,  and  the  author 
of  all  these  commotions  put  to  death,  nothing  oppo> 
sed  an  accommodation ;  that  the  king  of  Persia  con- 
sented that  the  cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  Ubert  v. 
paying  him  the  customary  tribute,  provided  he  would 
withdraw  bis  troops  and  retum  into  Greece.  Agesi- 
laus replied,  that  he  could  conclude  nothing  without 
Ae  oiaera  of  Sparta,  upon  whom  alone  depended  the 
peace  ^  that  as  for  him,  he  was  better  pleased  with 
enrichinv  hb  soldiers  than  himself:  that  the  Greeks 
besides  monsht  it  more  glorious  and  honourable  to 
take  spoQs  from  their  enemies,  than  to  accept  their 
presents.  However,  as  he  was  not  unwilling  tO  give 
Tithraustes  the  satisfaction  of  removing  out  of  his 
province,  and  of  expressing  his  gratitude  to  him  fox 
naving  punished  the  common  enemy  of  the  Greeks, 
he  marohed  into  Phrygia,  which  was  the  province  of 
Pharaabaaus.  Titnrausles  had  himself  proposed  that 
expedition  to  him,  and  paid  him  thirty  talents  for  ths 
charges  of  his  journey. 

Upon  his  maroh  he  received  a  letter  from  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Sparta,  irith  orders  to  take  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  naval  army,  and  liberty  to  depute 
whom  he  thought  fit  in  his  stead.  By  these  new  pow- 
ers he  saw  himself  absolute  commander  of  all  the 
troops  of  that  state  in  Asia  both  by  sea  and  land. 
TUs  resolution  was  taken,  in  order  that  ail  opemtions 
being  directed  by  one  and  the  same  head,  ana  the  two 
armies  acting  in  concert,  the  plans  for  the  service 
might  he  executed  with  more  uniformity,  and  every 
thing  conspire  to  the  same  end.  Sparta  till  then  had 
never  conferred  this  honour  upon  any  of  her  generals, 
of  intrasting  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  command  of 
the  armies  by  sea  and  land.  So  that  all  the  world 
agreed,  that  he  was  the  greatest  personage  of  his  time, 
and  best  sustained  the  hieb  reputation  he  enjoyed. 
But  he  was  a  man,  and  hadhis  failings. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  establish  Pisander  his 
lieutenant  in  the  fleet ;  in  which  he  seemed  to  have 
committed  a  considerable  fault ;  because,  ss  he  bad 
about  htm  many  older  and  more  experienced  captains, 
yet  without  regard  to  the  service  of  the  public,  to  do 
honour  to  a  relation,  and  to  please  his  wife,  who  was 
Pisander's  sister,  he  intrusted  him  with  the  command 
of  tbe  fleet;  an  employment  much  above  his  abilities, 
though  he  was  not  without  his  merit. 

This  is  the  common  temptation  of  persons  ia  pow- 
er, who  believe  th^  possess  it  only  for  themselves  and 
their  fiimilies ;  as  if  the  advantage  of  relation  to  them 
was  a  sufficient  title  and  oualifi^tion  for  posts  which 
require  great  abilities.  Tney  de  not  reflect,  that  they 
not  only  expose  the  afiairs  of  a  state  to  ruin  by  their 
private  views,  but  sacrifice  besides  the  interests  of 
their  own  glory,  which  cannot  be  maintained  but  by 
successes  which  it  were  inceosistent  to  expect  from 
instruments  so  ill  chosen. 

Agesilaus  continued  with  his  army 
in  Phiygia,^  upon  the' lands  of  A.  M.3610w 
Pharnabaaus's  government,  where  he  Ant  J.  C.  394. 
lived  in  abundance  of  all  things,  and 
amassed  great  sums  of  money.  From  thence  advan- 
cing as  far  as  Paphlagonia,  he  made  an  alliance  with 
king  Cotys,  who  earnestly  desired  his  amity,  from  tbe 
sense  he  entertained  of  his  faith  in  the  observance  of 
treaties,  and  his  other  virtues.  The  same  motive  had 
already  induced  Spithridates,  one  of  the  king's  princi- 
pal officers,  to  qmt  tbe  service  of  Pharnabazus,  and 
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over  to  AgBmtmUt  to  whoait  uace  his  revolt,  he 

,d  rendered  great  eenriccB ;  for  he  had  a  great  body 
of  troopo,  and  was  Tory  brave.  This  offioer,  having 
entered  Phryeia,  had  laid  waste  the  whole  country 
under  Phamabazus,  who  never  dared  to  appear  in  the 
field  against  him,  nor  even  trust  himself  to  his  for* 
tresses :  bat  carrying  away  whatever  was  most  valu- 
able and  dear  to  him,  he  kept  flying  continually  before 
him,  and  retired  from  one  place  to  another,  chancing 
his  camp  every  day.  Spithridates  at  length,  taLing 
with  him  some  Spartan  troops,  with  Herippidas  (the 
diief  of  the  new  council  of  thirty  sent  by  the  republic 
to  Agesilaus  the  second  year,)  watched  him  one  day 
so  closely,  and  attacked  him  so  successfully,  that  he 
made  himself  master  of  his  camp,  and  of  all  the  rich 
spoils  with  which  it  abounded.  Herippidas,  injudi- 
cioosly  setting  himself  up  as  an  ineioreble  comptroller, 
was  for  bringing  the  booty  that  had  been  secreted  to 
an  account ;  forced  even  the  soldiers  of  Spithridates 
to  restore  what  they  had  taken,  and  by  visiting  their 
tents  and  searching  them  with  an  unseasonable  exacti- 
tude and  severity  J  affronted  Spithridates  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  withdrew  directly  to  Sardis  with  his 
Paphlagonians. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  whole  expfsdition  nothing  so 
sensibly  affected  Agesilaus  as  the  retreat  of  Spithri- 
dates. For,  besides  his  being  very  sorry  for  the  loss 
of  so  good  an  officer  and  so  good  troops,  he  appre- 
hendecTbeing  reproached  with  mean  and  sordid  ava- 
rice ;  a  vice  equally  dishonoumble  to  himself  and  his 
country,  and  the  slightest  suspicion  of  which  he  had 
taken,  pains  to  avoid  during  his  whole  life.  He  did 
not  think  it  consistent  with  the  duty  of  his  office  to  shut 
his  eyes,  through  slothful  ease  and  indolence,  against 
all  the  malversations  that  were  committed  under  him ; 
but  he  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  an  ezao- 
titnde  and  severity,  which,  by  being  carried  too  far, 
degenerates  into  minuteness-  ana  petulancy,  and 
which,  through  an  extreme  affectation  of  virtue,  be- 
comes a  real  and  dangerous  vice. 

Some  time  after,  Pnamabazus,>  who  saw  his  whole 
country  ravaged,  demanded  an  interview  with  Agesi- 
laus, which  was  negociated  by  a  common  friend  of 
them  both.  Agesilaus  arrived  first  with  his  friends 
at  the  place  asreed  on ;  and  while  waiting  for  Phar- 
nabazus,  sat  down  upon  the  turf  under  the  sha^e  of  a 
tree.  When  Phamabazus  arrived,  his  people  spread 
skins  upon  the  ground  of  exceeding  soluess  from 
the  length  of  their  hair,  with  rich  carpets  of  various 
colours,  and  magnificent  cushions.  But  when  he  saw 
Agesilaus  sitting  merely  upon  the  ground,  without 
any  preparation,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  efi^minacy, 
and  sat  down  also  upon  the  grass.  On  this  occasion 
the  Persian  pride  was  seen  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Spartan  modesty  and  simplicity. 

After  reciprocal  salutations,  Pharoabazus  spok^  to 
this  effect :  That  he  had  served  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
fought  several  battles  for  them,  and  supported  their 
naval  army,  without  giving  any  room  to  reproach  him 
with  fraud  or  treachery,  as  Tissaphernes  had  done ; 
that  he  was  surprised  at  them  coming  to  attack  him 
in  his  government ;  burning  the  towns,  cutting  down 
the  trees,  and  laying  waste  the  whole  country :  that 
if  it  was  the  custom  with  the  Greeks,  who  made  pro- 
fession of  honour  and  virtue,  to  treat  their  friends  and 
benefactors  in  such  a  manner,  he  did  not  know  what 
they  might  mean  by  just  and  equitable.  These  com- 
plamts  were  not  entirely  without  foundation,  and 
were  uttered  with  a  modest,  but  pathetic  air  and  tone 
of  voice.  The  Spartans,  who  attended  Agesilaus, 
not  seeing  how  they  could  be  answered,  cast  down  their 
eyes,  and  kept  a  profound  silence.  Agesilaus,  who  ob- 
served it,  replied  almost  in  these  terms :  *'Lord  Phar- 
nabazns,  you  are  not  ignorant  that  war  often  arms  the 
best  friends  against  each  other  for  the  defence  of  their 


*  Xenoph.  Hist,  Otbc.  U  iv.  p.  610^  611.    Flat,  in  Age- 
siL  i^OOg. 


comitry.  Whilst  we  weie  such  to  the  kiag  yom 
master,  we  treated  him  as  a  friend ;  but  as  we  are  now 
become  his  enemies,  we  make  open  war  against  hin^ 
as  it  is  just  we  should,  and  endeavour  to  hurt  him  by 
the  injuries  we  do  you.  However|  from  the  instant 
you  shall  think  fit  to  thrpw  off  the  ignominoos  yoke 
of  bondage,  and  prefer  being  called  the  friend  and  ally 
of  the  Greeks,  before  the  name  of  the  king  of  Persia's 
slave,  you  may  reckon  that  all  the  troops  you  s«e  be- 
fore your  eyes,  our  arms,  our  ships,  our  persons  to 
the  last  man  of  us,  are  only  here  to  defend  your  pos- 
sessions, and  secure  your  'liberty,  which  of  all  Ue^ 
sines  is  the  most  precious  and  desirable.*' 

Phamabazus  answered,  that  if  the  kine  sent  so- 
other general  in  his  place,  and  subjected  mm  to  the 
new-comer,  he  shoulo  very  willingly  accept  his  oflier; 
that  otherwise  he  would  not  depart  from  the  faith  be 
had  sworn  to  him,  nor  quit  his  service.  Agesxlaos 
then  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  rising  with  him, 
replied,  "  Would  it  were  the  pleasure  of  the  goda, 
Lord  Phamabazus,  that  with  such  noble  sentiments, 
you  were  rather  our  firiend  than  our  enemy  !*'  He  pro- 
mised to  withdraw  from  his  government,  and  never 
to  return  into  it,  whibt  he  could  subsist  elsewhere. 

SECTION  IV. — LXAGUX  AGAINST  TBI  LACKDJKMO- 
NIAN8.  AOESILAUSf  RBCALLVD  BT  TBX  EPH0K.1  TO 
DBFSND  HIS  COUNTRY,  OBEYS  DIRECTLY.  LTSAN- 
DER'S  DEATH.  VICTORY  OF  THE  LACED^IfOHIAKS 
NEAR  NEMJEA.  THEIR  FLEET  IS  BEATEN  BT  CONOR 
OFF  CNIDOS.  BATTLE  GAINED  BT  THE  LACKO.CM0- 
MIAN8  AT  CORONJCA. 

AoBSiLAUS*  had  been  two  years 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  an4;  had  A.  M.  36101 
already  made  the  provinces  of  Upper  Ant.  J.  O.  39^ 
Asia  tremble  at  nis  name,  ana  re- 
sound with  the  fame  of  his  ^reat  wisdom,  dismterest- 
edness,  moderation,  intrepid  valour  in  the  ^lealest 
dangers,  and  invincible  patience  in  supporting  lbs 
rudest  fatigues.  Of  so  many  thousand  soldiers  under 
his  command,  not  one  was  worse  provided,  im-  lay 
harder  than  himself.  He  was  so  indifferent  as  to  heat 
or  cold,  that  he  alone  seemed  formed  to  support  the 
most  rigorous  seasons,s  and  such  as  it  pleased  God  to 
send.    These  are  Plutarch's  express  worda 

The  m^t  agreeable  of  all  sights  to  the  GredLs  set- 
tled in  Asia,  was  to  see  the  lieutenants  cf  the  ^reat 
king,  his  satraps,  and  other  great  lords,  who  were 
formerry  so  haughty  and  morose,  soften  dieir  note  in 
the  presence  of  a  man,  meanly  clad,  and  at  his  single 
word,  however  short  and  laconic,  change  their  lan- 
guage and  conduct,  and  in  a  manner  transform  then^ 
Selves  into  different  creatures.  Deputies  firon  all  parts 
were  sent  by  the  people  to  form  allianees  with  him, 
and  his  armv  increased  every  day  by  the  troops  of  the 
barbarians  that  c^me  to  join  him. 

All  Asia  was  already  in  motion,  and  most  of  the 
provinces  ready  to  revolt    Agesilaus  had  already  re» 
stored  order  and  tmnquillity  in  all  the  cities,  had  ma- 
stated  them  in  the  possession  of  their  liberty  under 
reasonable  modifications,  not  only  without  shedding 
of  blood,  but  without  even  banishing  a  single  person. 
Not  content  with  such  a  progress,  m  had  formed  the 
design  of  attacking  the  king  of  Persia  in  the  heftrt  of 
his  dominions,  to  put  him  in  fear  for  his  own  peiam 
and  the  tranquillity  he  enjoyed  in  Ecbatana  and  Suaa, 
and  to  find  him  so  much  business  as  should  make  it 
impracticable  for  him  to  embroil  all  Greece  from  te 
cabinet,  by  corrupting  the  orators    and  persoas  <^ 
greatest  authority  in  its  cities  with  his  presents. 

Tithraustes,4  who  commanded  for  the  king  in  Aaiai, 
seeing  the  tendency  of  Agesilaus's  designs,  and  de- 


'  Plut  in  Agesil.  p.  OOS,  001     Xenoph.  in  Ag«si].  p^ 
657. 

*  'Hvwsft  ft&90i  iti  xp^Oaf  -aif  hn  5coB  Kucpa^h—t  ffipmx 
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«iriat  to  prtvent  tlieir  elbcii,  had  MOt  Timocimtat  of 
RhooM  into  Qmtotf  with  ^raat  tuiiis  of  monej  to 
oonrapt  the  principd  peraons  m  thedtiM,  tnd  by  their 
meftjM  oocMion  eogimotioiM  againat  JSpula.  ■  He 
know  that  th^  haugbtineoi  of  the  Laced»nionians 
(for  all  their  generau  did  not  reaemble  Agettlaua») 
and  the  tmperions  manner  with  which  they  treated 
their  neishboure  and  alUea,  eapeciallj  sinoe  tnej  con- 
ttdend  themselves  as  the  masters  of  Greece,  had  uni- 
▼eraalljr  disgusted  the  people,  and  excited  a  jealousy 
that  waited  only  an  occasion  to  break  out  against  them. 
This  severity  of  governing,  had  a  natural  cause  in  their 
education.  Accustomed  from  theb  infancy  to  obe^ 
without  delay  or  reply,  first  their  tutors,  and  afterwards 
their  magistrates,  they  exacted  a  like  submission  from 
the  cities  dependent  upon  them,  were  easily  incensed 
by  the  least  opposition,  and  by  this  punctilious  and 
excessive  severity  rendered  themselves  insupportable. 

Tithraustes  therefore  did  not  find  it  difficolt  to  draw 
off  the  allies  from  their  party.  Thebes,  Argos,  Co- 
rinth, entered  into  his  measures ;  the  deputy  did  not 
CO  to  Athens.  These  three  cities,  infiuenceo  by  those 
unt  governed  them,  made  a  league  against  the  Lace- 
dBmonians,  who  on  their  side  prepared  vigorously  for 
the  war.  The  Thebans  at  the  same  time  sent  depu- 
ties to  the  Athenians,  to  implore  their  aid,  and  to  in- 
Xthem  to  enter  into  the  alliance.  The  deputies, 
having  slightly  passed  over  their  ancient  divi- 
sions, insisted  strongly  upon  the  considemble  service 
they  had  rendered  Atnens  in  refusing  to  join  its  ene- 
mies when  they  endeavoured  iu  final  destniction. 
They  represented  to  them  the  favourable  opportunity 
that  offwed  ibr  reinstating  themselves  in  their  ancient 
power,  and  for  depriving  the  Lacedemonians  of  the 
empire  of  Greece :  that  all  the  allies  of  Sparta,  either 
witnoot  or  within  Greece^  were  weary  of  their  severe 
mod  unjust  way,  and  waited  only  the  signal  to  revolt: 
that  the  moment  the  Athenians  should  declare  them- 
selves, all  the  cities  would  rouse  up  at  the  sound  of 
their  arms ;  and  that  the  king  of  Persia,  who  had 
ewom  the  ruin  of  Spaita,  would  aid  them  with  all  his 
forces  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Tbrasybulus,  whom   the  Thebans  had   supplied 
with  arras  and  money,  when  he  undertook  the  re- 
establishqMnt  of  the  Athenian  liberty,  seconded  their 
demand  with  great  vigour,  and  the  aid  was  unani- 
raonsly  resolvM.    The  Lacedemonians  on  their  side 
took  toe  field  without  loss  of  time,  and  entered  Pho- 
cia.    LjTsander  wrote  to  Pausanias,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  two  armies,  to  give  him  notice  to  march 
early  the  next  day  to  Haliartus,  which  he  designed  to 
besiege,  and  that  he  should  be  there  himself  at  suu- 
xise.    The  letter  was  intercepted.     Lysander,  after 
having  waited  his  coming  up  a  great  while,  was 
obliged  to  engage,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle.   Pao- 
flanias  received  this  bad  news  on  his  way ;  but,  how- 
ever, continued  his  march  to  Haliartus,  and  called  a 
e>2|incil  of  war  to  consider  upon  a  second  battle.    He 
«lid  not  think  it  consistent  with  prudence  to  haiard 
itf  and  contented  himself  with  making  a  trace,  to  re- 
move the  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  foi^ 
mar  fight    Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  was  cited  to 
g;ive  an  account  of  his  conduct;  and,  refusing  to  ap- 
pear, was  condemned  to  die.    But  he  avoided  the  ex- 
ecatum  of  that  sentence  by  flight,  and  retired  to 
T*eg8Ba,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  un- 
der tbe  shelter  and  protection  of  Minerva,  to  whom 
be  had  rendeied  himself  a  suppliant,  and  died  of  dis- 


Lysandei's  poverty  having  been  discovered  after  his 
dle«th»  did  great  honour  to  his  memory ;  when  it  was 
fLoowa,  that  of  all  the  gold  and  riches  which  hid 
psboeed  throogh  his  hands,  of  a  power  so  extensive  ss 
Kie  bad  been,  of  so  many  cities  under  bis  government, 
mnd  which  made  their  court  to  him ;  in  a  word,  of 
that  kind  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  always  exer- 
cised by  htm,  he  had  made  no  manner  of  advantage 
for  the  advancement  and  enriching  of  his  house. 

«Som0  days  before  his  death,  two  of  the  principal 


oHiwiw  of  Spaita  had  eovtncted  Ihemsdvee  to  las 
two  daughters ;  but  when  they  knew  in  what  condiboa 
he  had  left  his  afiairs,  they  refused  to  many  them. 
The  republic  did  not  suffer  so  sordid  a  baseness  to  go 
unpunished,  nor  permit  Lvsander's  poverty,  which 
was  the  strongest  proof  of  bis  justice  and  virtue,  to 
be  treated  as  an  obstacle  to  an  alliance  into  his  family. 
They  were  fined  in  a  great  sum,  publicly  disgraced, 
and  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  all  persons  of  honour. 
For  at  Sparta  there  were  penalties  established,  not 
only  for  such  as  refused  to  marry,  or  married  too  late, 
but  also  for  those  who  married  amiss :  and  those 
especially  were  reckoned  of  this  number,  who,  instead 
of  formiof^  alliances  with  virtuous  families,  and  with 
their  own  relations,  had  no  motive  but  wealth  and  lu- 
cre in  marriage : — an  admirable  law,  tending  to  per- 
petuate probity  and  honour  in  families,  which  an  im- 
pure mixture  of  blood  and  manners  seldom  foils  to  aJp 
ter  and  efface  1 

It  must  be  owned,  that  a  gonerous  disinterestedness 
in  the  midst  of  all  that  oould  inflame  and  gratify  the 
lust  of  gain,  is  very  rare,  and  well  worthy  of  admira- 
tion ;  but  in  Lysander  it  was  attended  with  great  d»> 
facts,  which  sullied  its  lustre.  Without  speaking  of 
hie  impradence  in  introducing  gold  and  si^er  mte 
Sparta,  which  he  despised  himself,  though  he  rendered 
it  an  object  of  esteem  to  his  countrymen,  and  thereby 
occasioned  their  ruin;  what  opinion  can  we  have  of  a 
man,  brave  indeed,  capable  of  conciliating  the  afi^- 
tions,  skilful  in  afl&irs,  and  of  great  ability  in  the  arts 
of  government,  and  what  is  commonly  called  politics^ 
but  who  reifards  probity  and  justice  as  nothing ;  te 
whom  falsehood,  fraud,  and  penidy,  appear  lesitimate 
methods  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends  j  who  does 
not  fear,  for  the  advancement  of  his  friends  and  the 
augmenting  the  number  of  his  creatures,  to  commit 
the  most  flagrant  injustice  and  oppressions,  and  is  not 
ashamed  to  profone  whatever  is  most  sacied  in  reli- 
gion, even  to  the  bribing  of  priests  snd  forging  of 
oracles,  to  satiate  the  empty  ambition  of  being  equal 
to  a  king,  and  of  ascending  the  throne  7 

When  Agesilaus  was  upon  the  point  of  leading  his 
troops  into  Persia,i  the  Spartan  Epicydidos,  arrived  te 
let  him  know  that  Sparta  was  threatened  with  a  fi»> 
rious  war ;  that  the  Ephori  recalled  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  return  immediately  for  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try. Aeesilaus  did  not  deliberate  a  moment,  but  re  • 
turned  this  answer  immediately  to  the  Ephori,  which 
Plutarchs  has  transmitted  to  us,  **  Agesilaus  to  the 
Ephori,  greeting.  We  have  reduced  part  of  Asia, 
put  the  Barbarians  to  flight,  and  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  war  in  Ionia ;  but  as  you  order  me  to  return, 
I  am  not  far  beliiod  this  letter,  and  would  anticipate  it 
if  possible.  I  received  the  command  not  for  myself^ 
but  my  country  and  its  allies.  I  know  that  a  general 
does  not  deserve,  or  really  fulfil,  the  duties  of  that 
name,  but  when  he  suffers  nimself  to  be  guided  by  the 
laws  and  the  Fpbpri,  and  obeys  the  magistrates.*' 

This  ready  obedience  of  Agesilaus  has  Men  much  ad- 
mired and  applauded,  and  not  without  reason.  Hanni- 
bal, though  depressed  with  misfortunes,  and  driven  al- 
most entirely  out  of  Italy,  obeyed  bis  citizens  with  sreat 
reliictance,  when  they  recalled  him  to  deliver  Caruage 
from  the  dangers  that  threatened  it  Here  a  victorious 
prince,  ready  to  enter  the  enemy's  oouqtiy,  and  to  at- 
tack the  king  of  Persia  even  upon  his  tnrone,  almost 
assured  of  the  soccees  of  his  arms,  on  the  first  order  of 
the  Ephori  renounces  these  flattering  hopes  and  most 
exalted  expectations.  He  demonstrates  thd  truth  of 
what  was  said,  "  That  at  Sparta  the  laws  ruled  men, 
and  not  men  Cfaelawa** 

On  his  departure  he  said,  ''That  thirty  thousand 
of  the  king's  archers  drove  himx>ut  of  Asia ;"  aUuding 
in  those  words  to  a  species  of  Persian  coin,  which  had 
en  one  side  the  figure  of  an  archer,  30^000  of  which 

*  Xeneph.  Hist  Qrec  L  iv.  p.  61S.  Idem  m  Agesi. 
p.  667.    Plut  in  AgesU.  p.  60S,  604. 

*  Fiat  in  Apoph.  Laconic.  {L  SU. 
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jiieoes  of  moner  had  been  ditpenod  in  Greece  to  eorrapt 
Ibe  <H«ton  ana  persons  of  ereatett  power  in  the  cities. 

AgesiUoSyi  on  quitting  Asia,  where  he  was  reci- 
ted as  the  common  father  of  the  people,  appointed 
fiuzenes  his  heutenant,  and  gave  him  4000  men  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  Xenophon  went  with 
him.  He  left  at  Ephesus.  with  Megabyzas,  the  guar- 
dian of  Diana's  temple,  half  the  gold  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  his  expedition  in  Persia  with  Cyrus,  to 
keep  it  for  him  in  trust,  and  in  case  of  death  to  conse- 
crate it  to  the  goddess. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedamonians  had  raised  an 
army,s  and  ^iven  the  command  of  it  to  Aristodemos, 
guardian  to  ktns  Agesipolis,  then  an  infant  Their  ene- 
mies assembled  to  concert  the  operations  of  the  war. 
Timolaus  of  Corinth  said,  that  the  Lacedasmonians 
were  like  a  river  that  g[rew  larger  in  proportion  as  it 
was  more  distant  from  its  source ;  or  to  a  swarm  of 
bees,  which  it  is  easy  to  bum  in  their  hive,  but  which 
disperse  themselves  a  ^reat  way  when  they  fly  abroad, 
ana  become  formidable  by  their  stings.  He  was  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  attack  them  in 
their  capital ;  which  was  approved  and  resolved.  But 
the  Lacedemonians  did  not  give  them  time.  They 
took  tha  field,  and  found  the  enemy  near  Nennea,  a 
city  not  very  remote  from  Corinth,  where  an  obstinate 
battle  ensued.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  the  advan- 
tage, which  was  very  considerable.  Agesilaus  having 
received  this  news  at  Amphipolis,  as  he  was  hastening 
to  the  relief  of  his  country,  sent  it  directly  to  the  cities 
of  Asia  for  their  encouragement,  and  gave  them  hopes 
of  his  speedy  return,  if  the  success  of  affairs  would 
admit  it. 

When  the  approach  of  Agesilaus  was  known  at 
6parta,s  the  Lacedemonians  that  remained  in  the 
city,  to  do  him  honour  for  the  ready  obedience  he  had 
paid  to  tbeir  orders,  caused  proclamation  to  be  made 
t>y  sound  of  trumpet,  that  all  young  persons  who 
were  witling  to  aid  their  king,  might  come  and  list 
themselves  for  that  purpose.  Not  one  of  them  failed 
to  enter  himself  immediately  with  the  utmost  joy. 
Bat  the  Ephori  chose  only  fifty  of  the  bravest  and 
most  robust,  whom  tbev  sent  him,  and  desired  that  he 
would  enter  Boeotia  with  the  utmost  expedition :  which 
he  did  accordingly. 

About  the  same  time  the  two  fleets  came  up  with 
each  other  near  Cnido8,<  a  city  of  Caria :  that  of  the 
Lacedemonians  was  commanded  bv  Pisander,  Age- 
■ilaus's  brother-in-law,  and  that  or  the  Persians  by 
Phamabazas  and  Conon  the  Athenian.  The  latter, 
observing  that  the  king  of  Perata^s  supplies  came 
•lowly,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  favourable 
opportunities,  had  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the  court, 
to  solidt  the  king's  assistance.  As  he  would  not 
prostrate  Mmself  before  him,  according  to  the  Persian 
custom,  he  could  not  explain  bimselrbut  by  the  in- 
tervention of  others.  He  represented  to  him,  with  a 
force  and  spirit  seldom  pardoned  in  those  who  treat 
with  princes,  that  it  was  equally  shameful  and  asto- 
nishing, that  his  ministers,  eontniy  to  his  intention, 
should  suffer  his  affairs  to  be  disconcerted  and  ruined 
by  a  disgraceful  parsimony ;  that  the  richest  king  in 
the  world  should  give  place  to  his  enemies  in  the  rery 
point  in  which  he  was  so  infinitely  superior  to  them ; 
that  is,  in  riohes ;  and  that,  for  want  of  remitting  to 
his  generals  the  sums  his  service  required,  all  their 
designs  were  rendered  abortive.  These  remonstrances 
were  free,  but  just  and  solid.  The  king  received  them 
perfectly  well,  and  showed,  by  his  example,  that  truth 
may  often  be  spoken  to  princes  with  success,  if  con- 
rage  were  not  wanting.  Conon  obtained  ail  he  de- 
manded, and  the  king  made  him  admiral  of  his  fleet 

It  was  composed  of  more  than  fourscore  and  ten 

*  Xenoph,  Hist  Gnec.  L  iv.  p.  51S.  Xenoph.  de  Ex- 
ped.Cyr.  I.  T.p,  550. 

*  Xenoph.  p.  514—517.         *  Plat  in  Afesa.  p.  605. 

*  Xenoph.  Hist  Grsec.  L  iv.  p.  518.    l5iod.  1.  xiv.  p. 
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gallaya :  that  of  the  enemy  was  aomewhat  ioierior  in 
number.  They  came  in  view  of  each  other  near  Cni- 
dos,  a  maritime  city  of  Asia  Minor.  Coo6n,  who  had 
in  some  measure  occasioned  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
the  loss  of  the  sea-fight  near  JSgospotamos,  used  ex- 
traordinanr  efforts  in  this  to  retrieve  bis  miafortuae^ 
and  to  obliterate  by  a  glorious  victory  the  disgrace  of 
his  former  defeat  He  had  this  advanta^a,*  that  ia 
the  battle  be  was  going  to  fight,  the  Persians  would 
be  at  the  whole  expense,  and  Dear  all  the  loss  them- 
selves ;  whereas  the  entire  fruits  of  the  victory  would 
aocrue  to  the  Athenians,  without  hazarding  any  thing 
of  their  own.  Pisander  had  also  strons  motives  to 
show  his  valour  upon  this  occasion,  that  ne  might  not 
degenerate  from  the  glory  of  his  brother-in-law,  and 
justify  the  choice  he  bad  made  in  appointing  him  ad- 
miral. In  fact,  he  behaved  with  extreme  valoor,  and 
had  at  fint  some  advantage ;  but  the  battle  growing 
warm,  and  the  allies  of  Sparta  betaking  themselTes  to 
flight,  he  could  not  resdve  to  follow  Uiem,  and  died 
sword  in  hand.  Conon  took  fifty  galleys,  and  the  test 
escaped  to  Cnidos.  The  consequence  of  this  victory 
was  the  revolt  of  almost  all  the  allies  of  Spasta  ;  se- 
veral of  whom  declared  for  the  Athenians,  and  the 
rest  resumed  their  ancient  liberty.  After  this  battle, 
the  afiaira  of  the  Lacedaemonians  daily  declined.  AH 
their  actions  in  Asia  were  no  more  than  the  feeble  ef- 
forts of  an  expiring  power,  till  the  defeats  of  Leodia 
and  Mantinaaa  completed  their  downfalL 

Isocrates  makes  a  very  just  reflection  upon  the  re- 
volutions of  Sparta  and  Athena,*  which  bad  always 
their  source  and  origin  in  the  insolent  prosperity 
of  both  these  republics.  The  Lacedaamoniana,  who 
were  at  firat  acknowledged  masten  of  Greece  wilbout 
opposition,  fell  from  their  authorityonly  in  conseqaence 
of  their  enormons  abuse  of  it  The  Atbeniana  suc- 
ceeded them  in  power,  and  at  the  same  time  in  pride; 
and  we  have  seen  into  what  an  abyss  of  misfbrtunes 
it  precipitated  them.  Sparta,  having  regamed  the  sn- 
periority  by  the  defeat  oi  the  Athenians  in  Sidl^  and 
the  taking  of  their  city,  ought  to  have  improved  in  ber 
measures  from  the  double  experience  of  the  pant ;  as 
well  in  regard  to  what  had  befallen  lierself^  as  from 
the  recent  example  of  her  rival :  but  the  moat  striking 
examples  and  events  seldom  or  never  occa^on  a.  peo- 
ple to  change  their  conduct  Sparta  became  at 
naughty  and  untmctable  as  before,  and  soexperieneed 
the  same  destiny  again. 

To  warn  the  Athenians  against  this  miBfortuiie^ 
Isocrates  puts  them  in  mind  of  the  past,  while  be  ad- 
dresses them  at  a  time  wherein  they  were  auooeasfol 
in  every  thing.    **  You  imagine,"  says  be,  ^  that  as 
you  are  provided  with  a  numerous  fleet,  absolnte 
mastere  at  sea,  and  supported  by  powerful  alhee  al- 
wavs  ready  to  give  you  aid,  vou  nave  nothing  to  fear, 
ana  may  enjoy  in  repose  ana  tranquillity  the  frtnts  of 
your  victories  : — for  my  |>art,  suffer  me  to  speak  irilfa 
truth  and  freedom,  I  think  quite  otherwise.     The 
cause  of  my  apprehension  it,  my  havinff  obaerved, 
that  the  decline  of  the  matest  republics  haa  alwmya 
commenced  at  the  time  mey  believed  themselves  mosit 
powerful ;  and  thn  their  very  security  has  prepajed 
the  precipice  from  which  they  have  fallen.    The  ice- 
son  of  this  is  evident    Prosperity  and  adversity  ncrver 
come  aloncL  but  have  each  tneur  train  of  very  dtflferenc 
effects.    The  fint  is  attended  with  vain-gloiy,  pride, 
and  insolence,  which  dazzle  the  mind,  and  inspire  xmsb 
and  extravagant  measures :  on  the  contrary,  the  com- 
panions of  adversity,  are  mod^ty,  self-diflSdence,  end 
circumspection,  which  naturally  render  men  pmdetity 
uid  apt  to  derive  advantage  from  their  own  failiagsL 
9o  that  it  is  hard  to  judge  which  of  the  two  cooditioiM 
we  ought  to  desire  for  a  city ;  as  that  which  appeere 
unhappy  is  an  almost  certain  path  to  prosperity  ;  mud 


*  Eb  speciosiQa,  qu6d  no  mBorum  quidem  ^„^ 
aM  alieni  imperii  viribua  oimicet,  pugnaturus 
regis  victarua  pnemiopatric    Jiuin, 

*  Isocrat,  in  Orat  Areop.  p.  t78— 180. 
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the  other,  lo  flaUering  and  splendid,  eeaenll^  leads 

on  to  the  greateet  raiSbituaes."  The  mow  which  the 
LacedaBmoniane  reoeired  at  the  battle  of  Cnidoa  ia  a 
moornfol  proof  of  what  be  aaya. 

Ageailaue  was  in  BoBotia,  and  npon  the  point  of 
givitig  battle,!  when  thia  bad  news  was  broaght  him. 
Apprehending  that  it  might  discourage  and  deter  bis 
troops,  he  caused  it  to  Im  reported  in  the  hfmy  that 
the  Lacedemonians  had  ^ned  a  considerable  rictoiy 
at  sea:  and  appearing  in  public  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers  upon  his  head,heofiered  a  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giying  for  the  good  news,  and  sent  part  of  it  in  pre- 
sents to  Ins  omcera.  The  two  armies,*  almost  equal 
in  strength,  were  in  view  of  each  other  npon  the  plains 
of  CoronsD,  and  they  drew  up  in  battle.  Agesilaus 
^ve  the  left  wing  to  the  OrcTOmenians,  and  took  the 
right  bimselC  Oa  the  other  side,  the  Thebans  were 
opon  the  right,  and  the  Argives  on  the  left  Xeno* 
phon  says,  that  this  was -the  most  furious  battle  of  anj 
that  had  been  fought  in  his  time :  and  we  may  believe 
him,  as  he  was  present  in  it,  and  fought  near  the  per- 
son of  Agesilans,  with  whom  he  hM  returned  from 
Asia. 

Thefirrt  chajreB  was  not  very  obstinate,  nor  of  long 
continuance.  The  Thebans  soon  pot  the  Orchome- 
nians  to  flight,  and  Agesilaus  overthrew  and  routed 
the  Arsives.  But  both  parties,  having  learned  that 
their  Int  wing  had  been  verr  severely  handled  and 
had  fled,  returned  immediately ;  Agesilaus  to  oppose 
the  Thebans  and  to  wrest  the  victory  out  of  their 
bands,  and  the  Thebans  to  follow  their  left  wing  that 
was  retired  to  Helicon.  Agesilaus  at  that  moment 
might  have  assured  himself  of  a  complete  victorv,  if 
he  would  have  let  the  Thebans  pass  on,  and  had  af- 
terwards charged  them  in  the  rear ;  but  carried  away 
b^  the  ardour  of  his  courage,  he  resolved  to  stop  them 
with  an  attack  in  front,  and  to  beat  them  by  pure  force. 
In  which,  says  Xenophon,  he  showed  more  valour 
than  prudence. 

The  Thebans,  seeing  Agesilaus  advance  against 
them,  drew  all  their  foot  immediately  into  one  oody, 
formed  a  hollow  square,  and  waited  his  coming  up  in 
^Dod  order.    The  engagement  was  sharp  and  bloody 
on  all  sides,  but  particularly  where  Agesilaus  fought 
at  the  head  of  the  fifty  young  Spartans,  who  had  been 
sent  him  by  the  city.    The  valour  and  emulation  of 
those  young  men   were  of  great  service  to   Age- 
silaus, and  may  be  said  to  have  saved  his  life;  for 
they  fought  around  him  with  exceeding  ardour,  and 
exposed  themselves  foremost  in  all  dangers  for  the 
safety  of  his  person.    They  could  not  however  pre- 
vent his  receiving  several  wounds  through  his  armour 
frona  pikes  and  swords.    Notwiihstanoiiig,  with  the 
utmost  eflforts  they  brought  him  off*  alive  from  the 
enomy;  and  making  their  bodies  a  rampart^ for  him, 
safirificed  a  great  number  of  Thebans  in  his^defence ; 
aod  many  of  those  young  men  were  left  also  upon 
the  field.    At  length,  finding  it  too  difficult  to  break 
the  Thebans  in  front,  they  were  forced  to  have  re- 
coarse  to  what  they  had  at  nrst  rejected.  They  opened 
their  phalanx  to  let  them  pass ;  which  when  they  had 
dooe,  as  they  marched  afterwards  in  more  disorder, 
they  charged  them  again  upon  the  flanks  and  rear. 
Thej  cottul,  however,  neither  break  them  nor  put  them 
to  fli^t    Those  brave  Thebans  made  their  retreat 
eootmoally  fightmg,  and  gained  Hehcon,  elated  with 
the  success  of  the  battle,  wherein  on  their  side  they 
had  always  remained  invincible. 

Agesilaus,  though  very  much  weakened  by  the 
^reat  number  of  his  wounas,  and  the  quantity  of  blood 
he  had  lost,  would  not  retire  to  his  tent  till  be  had 
been  carried  to  the  place  where  his  phalanx  was  drawn 
up,  and  had  seen  all  the  dead  bodies  removed  even 
upon  their  own  arms.  He  was  informed  there,  that 
xnanj  of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of 

.     «  Plut  in  Agenl.  p.  605. 

«  PluL  Ibid.  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grae.  n.  518— SML  sad  in 
p.  «W,  6W. 


the  Itoniaii  ACbierva,  wfaieb  was  not  yeiy  distant 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  asked  what  he  would  have 
done  with  them.  As  he  was  full  of  veneration  for  the 
gods,  he  gave  orders  to  Jet  them  go,  and  even  sent  them 
a  guard  to  escort  them  in  safety  wherever  they  thought 
fit 

The  next  morning,  Agesilaus,  to  try  whether  the 
Thebans  would  have  the  courage  to  renew  the  battle, 
commanded  his  troops  to  crown  themselves  with 
flowers,  and  the  music  of  the  army  to  play,  whilst  a 
trophy  was  erected  and  adorned  in  honour  of  his  vic- 
tory. At  the  same  instant  the  enemy  sent  heralds  to 
demand  his  nermission  to  bury  their  dead ;  which  he 
granted,  with  a  truce ;  and  having  confirmed  his  vic- 
tory by  that  act  of  a  conqueror,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  carried  to  Delphi,  where  the  Pythian  games  were 
then  celebmted.  He  made  there  a  solemn  procession, 
which  was  followed  by  a  sacrifice,  and  consecrated  to 
the  ffod  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  taken  in  Asia, 
which  amounted  to  a  hundred  talents.B  These  great 
men,  no  less  religious  than  brave,  never  failed  to  ex- 
press by  presents  their  gatitude  to  the 'gods  for  their 
successes  in  snna ;  declaring,  by  that  pubUc  homage, 
that  they  believed  themselves  indebted  to  their  proteo- 
tion  for  their  victories. 

SECTION  V. — ^AOBSILAUS  RITURKS  VICTORIOUS  TO 
SPARTA.  HB  ALWAYS  RSTAIN8  HIS  SIMPLICITT  AND 
ANCIENT  MANNERS.  CONON  REBUILDS  THE  WALLS  * 
or  ATHENS.  A  PEACE,  D180RACEPUL  TO  THE 
GREEKS^  CONCLUDED  BT  ANTALGIDAS  THE  LACED  A* 
MONIAN. 

AvTER  the  festival.^  Agesilaus  retomed  to  Sparta. 
His  citizens  received  htm  with  all  the  marks  of  the 
most  real  joy,  and  beheld  him  with  admiration,  when 
they  observed  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  the 
constant  frugality  and  temperance  of  his  life.  At  bis 
return  from  foreign  countries,  where  pomp,  luxury, 
sloth,  and  the  love  of  pleasures  prevailed,  he  was  not 
infected  with  the  manners  of  the  barbarians,  as  most 
of  the  other  generals  bad  been :  he  made  no  altera^ 
tion  in  his  diet,  baths,  equipafie  of  his  wife,  ornaments 
of  his  arms,  or  furniture  of  bis  house.  In  the  midst 
of  so  brilliant  a  reputation,  and  the  universal  applause^ 
always  the  same,  or  rather  more  modest  than  before^ 
he  disttnguished  himself  from  the  rest  dT  the  citizens, 
only  by  a  greater  submission  to  the  laws,  and  a  more 
inviolaole  attachment  to  the  customs  of  bis  country; 
convinced,  that  he  was  king  only  to  be  the  brighter 
example  of  those  virtues  to  others. 

He  made  greatness  consist  in  virtue  onl^ji  Hear 
ins  the  Great  King  (so  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to 
call  themselves)  spoken  of  in  magnificent  terms,  and 
his  power  extremely  extolled :  'M  cannot  conceive," 
said  he,  "•  wherein  he  is  greater  than  I,  onless  he  be 
more  virtuous,*^ 

There  were  at  Sparta  some  citizens,  who,  yitiated 
by  the  prevailing  taste  of  Greece,  made  their  merit 
and  glory  consist  in  keepins  a  great  number  of  horses 
for  the  race.  He  persuaded  his  sister  Cynisca  to  dia* 
puts  the  prize  in  the  Oljrmpic  games,  in  order  to  show 
the  OreelLs  that  thoee  victories,  on  which  they  set  so 
high  a  value,  were  not  the  ef&cts  of  valour  and  bravery, 
but  of  riches  and  expense.  She  was  the  first  of  her 
sex  who  shared  in  this  honour.  He  had  net  the  samo 
opinion  of  the  exercises  which  contribute  to  render  the 
body  more  robust,  and  inure  it  to  labour  and  fatigae ; 
and,  to  place  them  in  greater  eatimation,  would  often 
honour  Uiem  with  his  presence. 

Some  time  afler  Lysandei's  death,  he  discovered  the 
conspiracy  formed  by  that  captain  against  the  two 
kings,  which  till  then  had  not  been  beanl  of,  and  came 
to  light  by  a  kind  of  aooident,  in  the  following  manner  c 


*  One   hundred  thousand  cromia    or    about  fl^WiU 
sterling. 


*  Phit.  in  Agesil.  p.  006. 
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Upon  lome  tllkiri)^  wInBb  related  to  the  foremiiMnt, 
it  wee  neoeeeery  to  eoneult  Lyeandei^  P^MP^n*  *ad 
AgeeiUoe  went  to  hie  houee  for  that  purpoee^  In  mn- 
ning  thorn  overt  he  felt  upon  thoiehoete  which  contained 
at  &fs^  the  harangue  oi  Gleon,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared  to  recommend  the  new  method  of  proceeding  in 
the  elactiofl  of  kimge.  Surptiaed  at  perueing  it,  be 
gave  over  hie  aearoh,  and  went  away  abruptly  to  oom- 
munioate  that  oration  to  the  citizens,  anci  to  let  them 
aee  what  manner  of  man  Ljrsander  wa%  and  bow 
much  they  had  been  deceived  in  regaxd  to  him.  But 
Laeratidaa,  a  wire  and  prudent  pereon,  who  was  preai* 
dent  of  the  Ephori,  interposed,  by  tellinfi  him,  that  it 
was  highly  improper  to  raise  Lysander  nom  the^aud : 
on  the  conirary,  that  it  was  necessary  to  bury  bis 
harangue  in  the  same  grave  with  him,  as  a  production 
of  dangerous  tendency,  from  the  great  art  with  which 
it  was  composed,  and  the  force  of  penuasion  that  uni- 
veraally  prevailed  in  it,  which  it  might  prove  no  easy 
matter  to  resist.  Agesilaua  was  oftbe  same  opinion ; 
and  the  piece  was  consigned  to  silence  and  obliv^n, 
aa  the  best  use  that  could  be  made  of  it. 

As  his  credit  was  very  high  in  the  city,s  he  caused 
Teleutiaa,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side,  to  be  de- 
clared admiral  of  the  fleet  It  were  to  be  wished,  that 
history,  to  justify  this  choice,  had  mentioned  some 
other  qualities  in  that  commander  than  his  nearness 
of  blood  to  the  king.  A^esilaus  soon  af:er  set  out 
with  his  land  army  to  besiege  Corinth,  and  took  the 
long  walls,  as  they  were  called,  whilst  his  brother 
Teleutiaa  attacked  it  by  sea.  He  did  several  other 
oxploits  against  the  people  of  Greece  at  war  with 
Sparta,  which  always  indeed  evince  the  valour  and 
experience  of  the  general,  bat  are  neither  very  im*> 
portant  nor  decisive,  and  which  we  thought,  for  that 
naaon,  ought  be  omit^. 

At  the  same  time,s  Pbamabazus 

A.M.  36U.  and  Conon,  having  made  themselves 
Ant  J.  O  *  393.  mastera  at  sea,  ravaged  the  whole  coast 
of  Laconia.  That  satrap,  returning 
to  bis  government  of  Phrygia,  left  Conon  the  command 
of  the  naval  army,  with  very  considerable  sums  for  the 
rfr>estabU8hment  of  Athens.  Conon,  victorious  and 
crowned  with  gfory,  repaired  thither,  where  be  was 
received  with  universal  applause.  The  sad  prospect 
af  a  etty,  formerly  so  flounshin^,  and  at  that  time  re- 
dnced  to  ao  melancholy  a  condition,  gave  him  more 
grief  than  he  felt  joy  in  seeing  hie  beloved  country 
again,  after  so  many  years'  absence.  He  lost  no  time, 
but  fell  immediately  to  work,  employing,  besides  ma- 
aens  and  the  usual  artizans,  the  soldiers,  mariners, 
dtixena,  allies,  in  a  word,  all  that  were  well  inclined 
to  Athens ;  Providence  decreeing,  that  this  city,  for- 
merly destroyed  by  iho  Penians,  should  be  rebuilt  by 
their  own  hands;  and  that  having  been  dismantled 
a.nd  demolished  by  the  Lacediemonians,  it  should  be 
reinstated  at  their  own  cost,  and  by  the  spoils  taken 
from  them.  What  a  vicissitude  and  alteration  was 
this  1  Athena  at  this  time  had  those  for  its  alliea,  who 
iiad  formerly  been  its  most  violent  enemies ;  and  for 
enemies^  those  with  whom  before  it  had  contracted  the 
noet  strict  and  closest  union.  Conon,  seconded  by 
the  zeal  of  the  Thebans,  soon  re-built  the  walls  of 
Athens,  restored  the  city  to  its  ancient  splendour,  and 
rendered  it  more  formidable  than  ever  to  its  enemies. 
After  having  oflTered  to  the  gods  a  whole  hecatomb,^ 
that  is  to  say,  a  sacrifice  of  an  hundred  oxen,  as  a 
Ihankttiving  for  the  happy  re-establishment  of  Athens, 
he  made  a  feast,  to  which  all  the  citizens,  without  ex- 
caption,  were  invited. 

Sparta  eould  not  aee  without  extreme  affliction  so 
g^onous  a  revolution.*  It  looked  upon  the  grandeur 
And  power  of  a  city,  its  ancient  rival  and  almost  con- 

■Pltit.iBA|>eMlp.606.  *  Ibid.  p.  607. 

*  Xeooph.  Hist.  Orsec.  1.  iv.  p.  634-637.  Died.  1.  liv. 
p.  90S.    J  osbn.  L  vi.  c.  5. 

*•  Athen.  U  t.  p.  3. 

*  Xeooph.  HMt.  G  .-ec  I.  tv.  p.  637,  638.  Ptut  m  AgesiL 
|k  608, 


tinual  bneoiy,  aa  Iti  own  miiL  Thia  laada  tbo  Lm»* 
dssmoniana  take  the  mean  resolution  of  avengjmg 
theroaelvea4it  once  upon  Athens,  and  Conon  iU  ro- 
storer,  by  making  peace  with  the  king  of  Persia. 
With  this  view  tMj  despatched  Antalcidaa  to  Tiri- 
bazua.  His  commission  consisted  of  two  principal 
articles.  The  first  was,  to  accuae  Conon  to  that  sa- 
trap of  having  defrauded  the  king  of  the  monev  which 
he  had  employed  in  the  re-eatabliahment  of  Athens ; 
and  of  having  formed  the  deaign  of  depriving  the 
Penians  of  iSolia  and  Ionia,  in  order  to  subject  them 
anew  to  the  republic  of  Athena,  upon  which  they  had 
formerly  depended.  By  the  second,  he  had  orders  to 
make  the  most  advantageous  proposals  to  Tiribazus 
that  his  master  could  desire.  Without  giving  himself 
any  manner  of  trouble  in  regard  to  Asia,  be  stipulated 
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only,  that  all  the  islands,  and  other  citiea,  ahould  en- 
joy their  laws  and  liberty.  The  Lacedaemonians  thus 
gave  up  to  the  king,  with  the  greatest  injustice  and  the 
utmost  baaeness,  all  the  Greeks  settl^  in  Asia,  for 
whoaaliberty  A^esilaus  had  so  long  fought.  ^  It  ia  true, 
he  had  no  ahare  in  this  most  infamous  negotiation  j  the 
whole  reproach  of  which  ought  to  fall  on  Antalodas^ 
who,  being  the  awom  enemy  of  the  king  of  Spaita, 
hastened  toe  peace  by  all  manner  of  means,  because 
the  war  augmented  the  authority,  glory,  and  reputa- 
tion, of  Agesilaus. 

The  most  considerable  cities  of  Greece  bad  sent 
deputies  at  the  same  time  to  Tiribazus,  and  Conon 
waa  at  the  head  of  those  from  Athena.  AJl  of  them 
were  unanimous  in  rejecting  such  proposala.  With- 
out speaking  of  the  interest  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia, 
with  which  they  were  extremely  affected,  they  saw 
themselves  exposed  by  this  treaty ;  the  Aiheniana,  to 
the  loss  of  the  isles  of  Lamnos,  imbros,  and  Scyros ; 
the  Thebans,  to  abandon  the  ciUea  of  Boeotia,  of  which 
they  were  in  possession,  and  which  would  thereby  re- 

giin  their  independence ;  and  the  Argivea,  to  renounce 
orinth,  with  the  loss  of  which  that  of  Argos  itself 
would  soon,  in  all  probability,  be  attended.  The  depu- 
ties therefore  witharew  without  concluding  any  thing. 

Tiribazus  seized  Conon,  and  nut  him  in  prisoru 
Not  daring  to  declare  openly  to  toe  Lacedemonians 
without  an  express  order  to  tnat  purpose,  he  content- 
ed himself  with  supplying  them  underhand  with  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  for  fitting  out  a  fleet,  in  or- 
der that  the  other  cities  of  Greece  might  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  oppose  them.  After  having  taken  these 
precautions,  he  set  out  directly  for  the  court,  to  g^e 
the  king  an  account  of  the  state  of  his  negotiabon. 
That  pnnce  was  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  directed  him 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  put  the  last  hand  to  It  Ti- 
ribazus also  laid  before  him  the  Lacedaemonians'  ac- 
cusation of  Conon.  Some  authora,  according  to  Coi^ 
nelius  Nepos,  have  affirmed  that  he  was  carried  to 
Susa,  and  there  executed  by  the  king's  order.  The 
Kilence  of  Xenophon,  who  was  his  contoroporaiy,  in 
regard  to  his  death,  makes  it  doubtful,  whether  he 
escaped  from  prison,  or  suflered  as  has  been  said. 

Whilst  this  treaty  was  negociating,  several  actions 
of  little  consequence  passea  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedsmonians.  It  was  also  at  the  same  timo 
that  Evagoras  extended  his  conquests  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  of  which  we  shall  soon  treat. 

Tiribazus  at  length,'  upon  his 
return,  summoned  tne  deputies  of  A.  M.  3617. 
the  Grecian  cities  to  be  present  at  the  Ant  J.  C.  387. 
readinv  of  the  treaty.  It  imported, 
that  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  should  remain  de- 
pendent on  the  king,  and  that  the. rest,  aa  well  small 
as  great,  should  have  full  possession  of  their  liberty. 
The  king  farther  reserved  to  himself  the  isles  of  Cy- 
prus and  ClazomensB,  and  left  those  of  Scyroa,  Lem- 
nos,  and  Imbros.  to  the  Athenians,  to  whom  ttiey  had 
long  appertainea.  By  the  same  treaty  he  engaged  to 
join  witn  such  states  as  acceded  to  it,  in  order  to  nmke 
war  by  sea  and  land  agunat  all  that  ahould  icfuwe 
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to  ama  l»  it    We  have  already  Mid  it  was  Sparta 
itaelf  wlw  liad  piopowd  tlwsa  oonditiona. 
All  tfaaallier  eitiea  of  Ghreace,  or  at  loaat  the  greataat 

ELTt  of  them,  rejectod  ao  infamooi  a  treaty  with  horror, 
owerer,  aa  they  were  weakened  and  ezhauated  by 
doroeatie  diriaioos,  and  not  in  a  eoadition  to  support  a 
war  ai^nat  ao  powerfol  a  prinoe,  who  threatened  to 
&y  with  all  hia  Toitea  npon  thoae  who  should  retvae 
to  accede  to  thb  agreement,  they  were  obliged  againet 
their  will  to  comply  with  it ;  ezcepf  the  Thebans,  who 
had  the  cowage  to  oppose  it  openly  at  first,  but  were 
at  length  reduced  to  accept  it  with  the  others,  by  whom 
they  round  themsehres  universally  abandoned. 

Soch  was  the  fin^c  of  the  jealousy  and  divisions 
which  armed  the  Grecian  cities  against  each  other,  and 
which  was  the  end  firopooed  by  the  policy  of  Arta- 
xerzos,  in  distributing  considerable  sums  of  money 
amongst  the  several  states;  invincible  by  arms  and 
by  the  sword,  but  not  by  the  gold  and  presents  of  the 
Pervans ;  so  renaote  were  they  in  thia  respect  from 
the  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks  their  forefikthe#k 

To  comprehend  aright  how  much  Sparta  and  Athens 
diftred  now  from  what  they  had  been  in  former  timesi 
we  have  only  to  compare  the  two  treaties  concluded 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians ;  the  foimer  by 
Cimon  the  Athenian,  under  Artazerzes  Longimanus 
above  sixty  years  before,  and  the  latter  by  Antalcidas 
the  Laoedasmonian  under  Artaxerzea  Mnemon.  in  the 
first,*  Greece,  victoiioos  and  triumphant,  assures  the 
liberty  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  gives  the  law  to  the  Pep- 
■ians,  imposes  what  conditions  she  pleases,  and  pre- 
scribes to  them  their  bounds  and  limits,  by  prohibiting 
tbem  to  approach  nearer  to  the  sea  with  their  troopo 
Chan  the  distance  of  threeUlays'  march,  or  to  appear 
with  ships  of  war  in  any  of  the  seas  between  the 
Cyaneaa  and  Chelidonian  islands;  that  is  to  say, 
ftom  the  Enxine  to  the  coasts  of  Pamphvlia.  In  the 
aecond,  on  the  contrary,  Persia,  grown  haughty  and 
imperious,  takes  pleasure  in  humbling  its  conquerors, 
in  depriving  them,  with  the  single  stroke  of  a  pen,  of 
their  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  in  compellinff  them  to 
abandon  basely  all  the  Greeks  estamishcid  in  thoae 
rich  provinces,  to  subscribe  to  their  own  subjection, 
and  to  confine  themselves  in  their  turn  within  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  Greece. 

From  whence  can  so  starange  an  altemtion  arise  7 
Are  there  not  on  both  sides  the  same  cities,  the  same 
people,  the  same  forces,  and  the  same  interests  ?  No 
doubt  thers  are :  but  they  are  not  the  same  men ;  or 
rather,  they  have  no  longer  the  same  principles  of  po- 
licy. Let  us  recall  to  mind  those  happy  times  of 
Greece,  so  glorious  for  Athens  and  Sparta,  when  Per- 
aia  came  pouring  like  a  deluge  upon  this  little  country 
with  all  the  forces  of  the  East  What  was  it  that  ren- 
dered these  two  citiea  invincible,  and  superior  to  such 
numerous  and  formidable  armies  ?  Their  union  and 
good  onderstanding.  No  dissension  between  the  two 
•Catea,  no  jealousy  of  command,  no  private  view  of 
interest ;  in  fine,  no  other  contest  between  them,  hot 
that  of  honour,  glory,  and  the  love  of  their  country. 

To  so  laudable  a  union  may  be  added  an  irreconci- 
lable hatred  for  the  Persians,  which  became,  if  I  may 
so  say;  natural  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  that  nation.  It  was  a  capital 
crime,*  and  poniahed  with  dteth,  only  to  mention 
peAce^  or  propose  any  accommodation  with  them: 
«nd  an  Atheman  mother  was  seen  to  throw  the  first 
atone  at  her  son,  who  had  dared  to  make  soch  a  mo- 
tion, and  to  act  others  the  example  of  stoning  him. 

This  strict  union  of  the  two  8tatee,and  this  declared 
abborrenoeof  the  common  enemy,  were  for  a  long  time 
the  potent  barriers  of  their  aecority,  rendered  them 
gnvincible,  and  mav  be  said  to  have  been  the  source 
And  principle  of  all  the  glorious  successes  that  raised 
tbe  reputation  of  Greece  to  so  high  a  pi^h.  But  by 
a  misfortune  common  to  the  most  flourishing  stateeL 
chose  veiy  successes  became  the  cause  of  its  ruin,  ana 


prepand  the  way  for  the  diagracei  which  it  esperi* 
enced  in  the  aequeL 

These  two  states,*  which  rai|rbt  have  carried  their 
victorious  anna  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  and  have  at- 
tacked in  their  turn  the  groat  king  upon  bis  throne 
itseU ;  instead  of  forming  in  concert  socn  an  enterprise, 
which  would  at  once  have*  crowned  tbem  with  glory 
and  laden  them  with  richea,  have  the  folly  to  leave 
their  common  enemy  in  repose,  to  embroil  themsetvea 
with  each  other  upon  trivial  points  of  honour  and  in- 
teresU  of  little  importance,  and  to  exhaust  those  forces 
to  no  purpoee  against  themselves,  which  ought  to  heve 
been  employed  solely  against  the  barbarians,  that 
could  not  have  resisted  them.  For  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  Persians  never  gained  any  advantage 
over  the  Athenians  or  Lacedemonians  whilst  they 
were  united  with  each  other,  and  that  it  was  their  own 
divisions  alone  which  suppUed  them  with  the  means 
to  conquer  both  alternately,  and  always  the  one  by 
the  other. 

These  divisions  induced  them  to  take  snch  measures 
as  neither  Sparta  nor  Athens  would  ever  otherwise 
have  been  capable  of.  We  see  both  the  one  and  the 
other  dishonour  themselves  by  their  mean  and  abject 
flatteries,  not  only  of  the  king  of  Persia,  but  even  of 
hia  satraps ;  pay  their  court  to  them,  earnestly  so- 
licit their  favour,  cringe  to  them,  and  even  sufl^  their 
ill  humour;  and  all  thia  to  obtain  some  aid  of  troops 
or  money :  forgetting  that  the  Persians,  haughty  and 
insolent  to  soch  as  seemed  afraid  of  them,  became 
timorous  and  Uttle  to  those  who  had  the  courage  to 
deapise  them.  But,  in  fine,  what  did  they  gain  by  all 
these  mean  condeacenaions  7  The  treaty,  which  gave 
occasion  for  these  reflections,  and  will  (or  ever  be  the 
reproach  of  Sparta  and  Athens. 

SECTION  VI. — WAK  OF  ARTAXERXXS  AGAINST  KTA- 
GORAS,  KINO  OP  SALAMIS.  EULOGY  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  THAT  PRINCE.  TIRIBAZUS  PALSBLT  ACCUSED. 
BIS  ACCUSER  PUNISHED. 

What  I  have  just  said  upon  the  factlitv  with  which 
the  Greeks  might  have  renoered  theinseives  formida- 
ble to  their  enemies,  will  be  more  evident  if  we  cons^ 
der,  on  one  side,  the  diversity  of  the  nations,  and  the 
extent  of  coontiy,  which  composed  the  vast  empiru 
of  the  Persians ;  and  on  the  other,  the  weakness  of 
the  government  incapable  of  animating  so  sreat  a 
maas,  and  of  supportins  the  weight  of  so  modi  busi- 
and  application.    At  the  court  every  thing  was 
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determined  by  the  intrigues  of  women  and  the  cabala 
of  favourites,  whose  whole  merit  oAen  consLsted  in 
flattering  their  prince,  and  soothing  his  passions.  It 
was  through  their  influence  that  ofiicers  were  choaen, 
and  the  first  dignities  disposed  of;  by  their  opinion  the 
services  of  the  generals  of  armies  were  judged,  and 
their  rewards  decided.  The  sequel  will  smw,  that 
from  the  same  source  arose  the  insurrection  of  provin* 
ces,  the  distrust  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  govemon, 
the  discontent  and  consequent  revolt  of  the  best  offi« 
cers,  and  the  ill  success  oi  almost  all  the  enterprises 
that  were  formed. 

Artazerxes,  freed  from  the  care  and  perplexity  which 
the  war  with  the  Greeks  had  occasioned,  applied  him- 
self to  the  terminating  that  of  Cyprua,  which  had 
lasted  several  years,  but  bad  been  carried  on  with  lit* 
tie  vigour,  and  turned  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces 
that  way. 

Evagoras  reigned  at  that  time  in  Salamia,^  the  capi* 
tal  aXy  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  He  was  descended 
from  Teucer  of  Salamis,s  who  at  his  return  from  Troy 
built  this  city,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  country. 
His  descendants  had  reigned  there  from  that  time  \ 
but  a  stranger  from  Phosnicia,  having  dispossessed  the 
lawful  king,  had  taken  his  place,  and  to  maintain  him* 

*  Isoc  in  Panogyr.  p.  19t— 1S7.    In  Paoafh.  p.  tH,  M, 

*  Iflocrat  io  Ersg.  p.  380. 

*This  Teiicer  was  of  Salamis,  a  liule  island  near 
Atheni^  celebrated  for  the  ftmous  sea-fight  ondei  Xerxss, 
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ialf  in  the  osarpatton  had  filled  the  dtj  with  bubemiu^ 
and  subjected  the  whole  island  to  the  king  of  Penia. 

Under  thie  tyrant  Evagoraa  was  bom,  and  great  care 
was  taken  of  hie  education.  He  m^  distinguiahed 
amongst  the  youth  by  the  beauty  of  his  aspect,  the 
▼igour  of  his  body,  and  still  more  by  the  modesty  and 
innocence  of  his  manners,*"  which  are  the  greatest  or- 
naments of  that  age.  As  he  adTanced  in  jrears,  the 
greatest  virtues,  valour,  wisdom,  and  justice,  were 
observed  to  shine  forth  in  him.  He  afterwards  carried 
these  virtues  to  so  conspicuous  a  height,  as  to  give 
jealousy  to  those  that  were  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  who  conceived  justly  that  so  brilliant  a  merit 
oonld  not  continue  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  con- 
dition :  but  his  modesty,  probity,  and  integrity,  re^as- 
sured  them ;  and  they  reposed  an  entire  confideace  in 
him,  which  he  alwa^rs  repaid  by  an  inviolable  fidelity, 
without  ever  meditating  tneir  expulsion  from  the  throne 
by  violence  or  treachery. 

^  A  more  justiBable  means  conducted  him  to  it,  Di- 
vine Providence  as  Isocrates  says,  preparing  the  way 
for  him.  One  of  the  principal  citizens  murdered  the 
person  upon  the  throne,  and  intended  to  ser^e  Evago- 
ras,  and  to  rid  himself  of  him,  in  order  to  secure  the 
crown  to  himself;  but  that  prince  escaping  his  pur- 
suit, retired  to  Soli,  a  city  of  Cilicia.  His  banishment 
was  so  far  from  abating  his  courage,  that  it  gave  him 
new  vigour.  Attendea  only  with  iifbr  followers,  de- 
termined like  himself  to  conquer  or  die,  he  returned 
to  Salamis,  and  expelled  the  usurper,  though  support- 
ed by  the  credit  and  protection  of  the  kin^  of  Persia. 
Having  re-establiabed  himself  in  Salamis,  he  soon 
rendered  his  little  kingdom  very  flourishing,  by  his 
great  care  in  relieving  his  subjects,  and  by  protecting 
them  in  every  respect ;  by  governing  them  with  iustice 
and  benevolence ;  by  making  them  active  and  labori- 
ous ;  by  inspiring  them  with  a  taste  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands,  £e  breeding  of  cattle,  commerce,  and 
navigation.  He  trained  them  also  for  war,  and  made 
them  excellent  soldiers. 

He  was  already  yery  powerful,  and 

A.  M.  3599.    had  acquired  ffreat  reputation,  when 

Ant  J.  C.  405.    Cdnon  the  Athenian  general,  aflerhis 

defeat  at  ^gospotamos,  took  refuge 
with  htm  j  not  thinking  it  possible  to  find  a  safer  asy- 
lum for  himself,*  nor  a  more  powerful  support  of  his 
country.  The  resemblance  of  their  manners  and  sen- 
timents soon  made  them  contract  a  strict  amity  with 
each  other,  which  continued  ever  after,  and  proved 
equally  advantageous  to  both.  Conon  possessed  great 

influence    at  the  king  of  Persia's 
A.  M.  3605.    court,  which  he  employed  with  that 
Ant  J.  C.  399.    prince,  by  the  means  of  Ctesias  his 
physician,  to  accommodate  his  differ- 
ences with  his  host  Evagoras,  and  happily  effected  it 

Evagoras  and  Conon,  engaged  in  the  great  design 
of  subverting,  or  at  least  of  reda/dnSt  the  orreat  power 
of  Sparta,  which  had  rendered  itself  formidable  to  all 
Greece,  concerted  together  the  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end.  They  were  both  citizens  of  Athens ; 
the  latter  by  birth,  and  the  other  by  right  of  adoption ; 
a  privilege  which  great  services  and  zeal  for  that  re- 
public had  merited.  The  satraps  of 
A.  M.  3606.  Asia  saw  with  pain  their  country  ra- 
Ant  J.C.398.    vaged  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and 

found  themselves  in  ^reat  difiiculties 
from  not  being  in  a  condition  to  maike  head  against 
them,  Evagoras  remonstrated  to  them,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  attack  the  enemy  as  well  by  sea  as  land ; 
and  he  contributed  not  a  little,  through  the  influence 
he  still  had  with  the  king  of  Persia,  to  Conon's  be- 
ing appointed  general  of  his  fleet. 
A.  M.  3610.  The  celebrated  victory  over  the  La- 
Ant.  J.  0.  394.    cedsmonians  at  Cnidos  was  the  con* 

sequence,  and  gave  the  mortal  wound 
to  that  republic. 

'  Et,  qui  ornat  etatem,  pudor«    CSe, 
*  Iweratia  Evag.  pi.  993—895. 


The  Athenians,*  in  acknoidedgment  of  the  ■» 
portent  services  which  Evagoras  and  Conon  had  rea- 
dered  them  with  Artaxerexes,  erected  atatnea  in  ho> 
nourofthem. 

Evagoras,«  on  his  side,  extending  hisconqnests  from 
city  to  cit}[,  endeavoured  to  make  himself^  master  of 
the  whole  island.  The  Cypriote  had  recourse  to  the 
king  of  Persia.  That  pnnce,  alanned  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  Eva^ras,  the  efiects  of  which  he  appie- 
hended,  and  conscious  of  what  importance  it  was  to 
him  to  prevent  an  island's  failing  into  the  hands  of 
an  enemy,  which  was  so  fkTourably  situated  for  boId> 
ing  Asia  Minor  in  awe,  promised  tnem  an  imnrwwfate 
and  powerful  support,  without  declaring  openly,  how- 
ever, against  Evagoras. 

•Being  employed  elsewhere  by  more 
important  afiairs,6  he  could  not  keep        A.  Ml.  3614. 
his  word  with  them  so  soon  as  he  ex-    Ant  J.  C.  390. 
pected,  and  had  engaged.    That  war 
of  Cypnis  continual  six  years,  and  the  sncoess  with 
wbiah  Evagoras  supported  it  against  the  grant  kisj^ 
ought  to  have  banished  from  the  minds  of  ue  Greeks 
all  terror  of  the  Persian  name,  and  united  them  against 
the  common  enemy.    It  is  true,  the  sucoburs  sent  by 
Artaxerxes,  till  then,  were  inconsiderable,  aa  tb^ 
were  also  the  two  foltowing  years.    During  nil  the 
time  it  was  less  a  real  war,  than  a 
preparation  for  war :  but  when  he  had        A.  M.  3618L 
disengaged  himself  from  the  Greeks,^    Ant  J.  C.  38S. 
he  applied  to  it  vigorously,  and  at- 
tacked Evagoras  with  all  bis  forces. 

The  land  army,  commanded  by,Oronteshis  aon-in- 
law,  consisted  A  300,000  men,  and  the  fleet  of  300 
galleys ;  of  which  Tiribazus,  a  Persian  of  the  hig^iest 
rank  and  greatest  reputation,  was  admiraL  Gaos,  bis 
son-in-law,  commanded  under  him.  Evagoras,  on  his 
side,  assembled  as  many  troops  and  ships  as  he  oonld ; 
but  they  were  a  handful,  in  comparison  with  the  fbr* 
roidable  preparations  of  the  Persbns.  His  fleet  was 
composed  of  only  fourscore  and  ten  galleys,  and  las 
army  scarce  amounted  to  80,000  men.  As  lie  bad 
abundance  of  light  vessels,  he  laid  snares  for  those 
that  carried  the  provisions  of  the  enemy,  sunk  a  great 
number,  took  many,  and  prevented  the  rest  from  ar- 
riving ;  which  occasioned  a  famine  amongst  the  Per- 
sians, and  gave  rise  to  violent  seditionB,  which  ooold 
only  be  appeased  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  convoTs  fines 
Cilicia.  Evagoras  strengthened  his  fleet  with  sixty 
galleys  which  he  caused  to  be  built,  and  fifty  senthira 
by  Acboris  king  of  Egypt,  with  all  the  mon^  and 
corn  he  could  have  occasion  for. 

Evagoras,  with  his  land  forces,  attacked  imnsdiatfr- 
Iv  a  part  of  the  enemy's  army  wiuch  was  separate  fiom 
the  rest,  and  entirely  routed  it    The  first  aeiion  was 
soon  followed  by  another  at  sea,  in  which  the  Peistans 
were  worsted  for  some  time,  till  animated  by  the  warm 
reproaches  and  remonstrances  of  their  adnHtal,  they 
resumed  courage,  and  obtained  a  complete  victorv. 
Salamis  was  immediately  besieged  by  eea  and  bnj. 
Evagoras,  leaving  the  defence  of  the  city  to  his  ana 
Pythagoras,  quitted  it  in  the  night  with  ten  galleys, 
and  sailed  for  Egypt,  to  engage  the  king  to  Biunxirt 
him  vigorously  against  the  common  enemy.    He<fid 
not-  obtain  from  him  all  the  aid  he  expected.    At  has 
return  he  found  the  city  in  exceeding  distreas ;  and 
finding  himself  without  resource  or  hope,  he  waa 
obliged  to  capitulate.     The  proposals  made  to  luni 
were,  that  he  should  abandon  all  the  cities  of  Cypma 
except  Salamis,  where  he  should  content  himself  to 
reign ;  that  he  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  tfaa 
king,  and  remain  in  obeaience  to  him  as  a  servant  to  a 
master.     The  extremity  to  which  he  was  redooed 
obliged  him  to  accept  the  other  conditiona,  hard  as 
they  were ;  but  he  could  never  resolve  to  compW  with 
the  last,  and  persisted  always  in  declaring^  that  he 
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eonU  only  tmt  tt  a  king  with  a  king.  Tiribann, 
who  oommanded  the  nege,  would  abiaa  nothing  of 
faiipretenmons. 

Orontes,  the  other  general,  jealona  of  hif  colleagne'e 
|(lery,  had  written  seoetly  to  court  a^inst  him,  accna- 
ing  him,  amongst  other  thingfl,  or  fomuna  detigne 
againet  the  king,  and  aasienea  in  support  ofnia  aeoo- 
aation  his  continuing  to  hwd  a  secret  mtelligence  with 
the  LAoedsmonians,  and  his  manifest  endeavours  to 
attach  to  himself  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  by  force  of 
presents,  promises,  and  an  ohiiging  demeanour  not 
natural  to  him.  Artaxeixes,  npon  these  letteia,  be- 
lieved he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  stifling  a  conspiracy 
which  he  considered  as  ready  to  break  out  He  d»> 
apatchcd  orders  immediately  to  Orontes,  to  seiie  Tiii- 
bazus,  and  send  him  to  court  in  chains,  whicli  was 
immediately  put  in  eaecotion.  Tiribaxos,  upon  bis 
arriTal,  demanded  to  be  brought  to  trisl  in  form^  that 
the  heads  of  the  accusation  should  be  communicated 
to  him,  and  the  proof  and  witnesses  produced.  The 
king,  employed  in  other  cares,  had  no  leisure  at  that 
time  to  take  cognizance  of  the  afiair. 

Orontes,  in  toe  mean  time,  seeing  that  the  besieged 
made  a  vigoipos  defence,  and  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
army,  discontented  with  the  removal  of  Tiribasua, 
<)uitted  the  service,  and  refused  to  obey  him,  was  afraid 
aflUrs  would  take  a  bad  turn  with  regard  to  hinisel£ 
He  therefore  caused  Evagorss  to  be  spoken  to  unde^ 
hand :  the  negotiation  was  resumed,  the  oflers  made 
at  first  by  the  htter  were  accepted,  and  the  mortifying 
article,  which  had  prevented  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  retrenched.     The  siege  was 

A.  M.  3619.  raised  in  conseooence.  Evagorss 
AjiL  J.  C.  385.    continued  king  orSalamis  only,  and 

engaged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 

It  appears  that  this  prince  lived  twelve  or  thirteen 
^ears  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  for  his  death 
IS  dated  in  the  year  of  the  world  S63S.  His  old  age 
was  attended  with  a  happiness  and  tranquillity  never 
interrupted  with  sickness  or  disease,  the  usual  efleot  of 
a  sober  and  temperate  life.  Nicocles,  his  eldest  son, 
succeeded  him,  and  inherited  his  virtues  as  well  as 
throne.  He  celebrated  his  funeral  with  the  utmost  mag- 
nificence. The  discourse,  entitled  Evagoratf  composed 
by  Isocrates  to  inspire  the  Toung  king  with  the  desire  of 
treading  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  and  from  which  I 
haTe  aitracted  the  subseouent  eulogium,  served  for 
his  funeral  oration.  He  also  addresM  another  tract 
to  Nioodes,  which  bears  his  name,  wherein  he  gives 
him  admirable  precepts  for  eoveming  well  I  shall 
perhaps  have  occasion  to  speak  farther  of  them  after- 
wards. 

£idogy  and  eharaeter  ofEvagoras, 

Though  Evagoras  wts  only  king  of  a  little  state,^ 
Isocrate^  who  was  well  able  to  judge  of  virtue  and 
merit,  compares  him  with  the  most  powerftil  monarehs, 
sod  proposes  him  as  the  perfect  model  of  a  good  king, 
convinced  that  it  is  not  the  extent  of  territory,  but  ex- 
tent of  mind  and  greatness  of  soul,  that  constitute 
^rea  t  princes.  In  Act,  be  points  out  to  us  many  quali- 
ties tmlv  royal  in  him,  and  which  ought  to  give  us  a 
Tsry  hign  idea  of  his  merit. 

Evagorss  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  prinees 
who  bSieve,  that  to  reign,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  of  the 
blood-royal ;  and  that  the  birth  which  eives  a  right  to 
the  crown,  gives  also  the  merit  and  quauties  necessary 
for  irsaring  it  with  honour.  He  did  not  fancy  that  it 
ooald  be  supposed,  since  every  other  condition  and 
station  of  life  inadeta  kind  of  apprenticeship  necessary 
to  succeed  therein,  that  the  art  of  reigning,  the  most 
difBcolt  and  important  of  all,  should  require  no  pains 
and  preparation  for  its  attainment.  He  came  into  the 
world  with  the  most  happy  dispositions ;  a  great  fund 
of  genius,  a  ready  comprehension,  a  lively  and  quick 
penetration  which  nothing  escaped,  a  solioity  of-judg- 
meat  that  immediately  perceived  what  was  necessary 
Co  be  done;  qualities  which  might  seem  to  dispense 

*  Isocrat,  in  Sts|, 


with  all  study  and  application;  and  yet,  as  if  he  had 
been  bom  without  talents,  and  found  himself  obliged 
to  supply  by  study  what  he  might  want  by  nature, 
he  neglected  no  means  for  the  embellishment  of  his 
niind,  and  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in 
instructing  himself*  in  reflecting  meditatinf^  and 
consulting  the  judgment  and  expenence  of  others. 

When  lie  asoended  the  throne,  bis  greatest  care 
and  application  was  to  know  mankind,  in  which  the 
ability  of  a  |>rince,  and  of  those  who  are  at  the  bead 
of  amirs,  principally  consists.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
prepared  himself  for  that  science  by  the  study  of  his- 
tory, which  gives  prudence  by  anticipation,  supplies 
the  place  of  experience,  and  leaches  us  what  the  men 
aro  with  whom  a'e  live,  by  what  they  have  been  in 
other  ages.  But  we  study  men  quite  differently  in 
themselves ;  by  their  manners,  characters,  conduct,  and 
actions.  The  love  of  the  commonwealth  rendereo  him 
attentive  to  all  persons  who  were  capable  of  serving 
or  hurting  it  He  applied  himself  to  the  discovery  S 
their  most  secret  inclinations  and  principles  of  action, 
and  to  the  knowledge  of  their  different  talents  and  de- 
grees of  capacity,  in  order  to  assign  to  each  his  proper 
post,  to  bestow  authority  in  proportion  to  ment,  and 
to  make  the  private  and  public  good  promote  each 
other.  He  neither  rewarded  nor  punished  his  sub- 
jects, says  Isocrates,  from  the  report  of  others,  but 
solely  upon  his  own  knowledge  and  experience  of 
them ;  and  neither  the  virtues  of  the  eood,  nor  the 
vices  of  the  bad,  escaped  his  inquiry  ana  penetration. 

He  had  one  quality  very  seldom  found  in  those  who 
possess  the  first  rank^  especially  when  they  believe 
themselves  capable  of  governing  alone ;  1  mean,  a 
wonderful  docility  and  attention  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  wl^ch  arose  firom  a  diffidence  in  his  own  abili- 
ties. ,  With  his  great  penetration,  it  did  not  seem  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  counsel  of 
others ;  yet  he  nevertheless  made  no  resolution,  and 
formed  no  enterprise,  without  having  first  consulted 
the  wise  persons  ne  had  placed  about  nim  in  his  court : 
instead  of  which,  pride  and  presumption,  the  latent 
poison  of  sovereign  power,  incline  the  greatest  part  of 
those  who  arrive  at  thrones,  either  to  ask  no  counsel 
at  all,  or  not  to  follow  it  when  they  do. 

Intent  upon  discovering  what  was  excellent  in  every 
form  of  government  ancT  private  condition  of  life,  he 
proposed  the  uniting  of  all  their  best  qualities  and  ad- 
vantages in  himself :  affable  and  popular  as  in  •  a  re- 
publican state :  grave  and  serious  as  in  the  council  of 
the  elders  and  senators ;  Steady  and  decisive,  after 
mature  deliberation,  as  in  a  monarchy ;  a  profound 
politician  by  the  extent  and  rectitude  of  his  views;  an 
accomplished  warrior,  from  intrepid  vklour  in  battle 
directed  by  a  wise  moderation ;  a  good  father,  a  good 
rdation,  a  good  friend,  and,  what  crowns  his  eufogy, 
in  every  drcumstance  of  his  character,*  always  great, 
and  always  a  kin^. 

He  supported  his  dignity  and  mnk,  not  by  an  air  of 
pride  and  haughtiness,  but  by  a  serenity  of  aspect, 
and  a  mild  and  easy  msjesty,  resulting  from  innate 
virtue,  and  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience.  He 
won  the  hearts  of  his  friends  by  his  liberality,  and  eoo^ 
quered  others  by  a  greatness  of  soul,  to  which  they 
could  not  refuse  their  esteem  and  admimtion. 

But  what  was  most  royal  in  him,  and  attracted  the 
entiro  confidence  of  his  subjedts,  neighbours,  and  even 
enemies,  was  his  sincerity,  faith,  and  regard  to  all  his 
engagements ;  and  his  hatred,  or  rather  detestation^ 
for  all  disffuise,  falsehood,  and  fraud.  A  single  woni 
from  him  had  as  much  regard  paid  to  it  as  the  most 
sacred  oath;  and  it  was  umversally  known,  that 
nothing  was  capable  of  inducing  bun  to  violate  it  in 
the  least  ciroumstanoe  whatever. 

It  was  by  all  these  exceUent  qualities  that  he  effec- 
tually reformed  the  city,  of  Salamis,  and  entirely 
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chtnced  iti  tppeanaoe  Id  %  ^mj  Aoti  thne.  He 
foona  it  (TOM,  nvtfe,  md  ImriMniai,  witboot  any 
UaCe  mther  for  lesrnine,  oommerce,  or  aniM.  What 
cannot  a  |mnce  do  thatioTea  bb  jMopiO)  and  it  beknnd 
by  them  ;  who  believea  htawelr  great  and  poweifel 
only  to  render  tiiem  happy ;  and  Enowa  how  to  set  a 
just  valoe  upon,  and  do  honour  to,  their  lahoun,  tn- 
duf  try,  and  merit  of  every  kind !  He  had  not  been 
many  years  upon  the  throne,  before  arts,  acieneea, 
commerce,  navi^tion,  and  militarv  discipline,  were 
seen  to  flourish  at  Salamis }  insomuch  that  that  city  did 
not  give  place  to  the  most  opulent  of  Greece. 
^  Isocrates  often  repeats,  that  in  the  praises  which  he 
ives  Evagoras,  of  which  I  have  only  extracted  a  part, 
ir  from  exaggeratin/;  any  thin^,  he  always  falls  short 
of  truth.  To  what  can  we  attribute  a  reign  so  wise,  so 
just,  so  moderate,  so  constantly  employed  in  rendering 
his  subjects  happy,  and  in  promoting  the  public  good? 
The  condition  of  Evagoras  before  he  came  to  govern, 
seems  to  me  to  have  contributed  very  much  to  it  The 
being  bom  a  prince,  and  the  never  having  experienced 
any  other  condition  than  that  of  master  and  sovereign, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  great  obstacles  to  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  duties  of  that  high  station.  Eva- 
goras, who  dame  into  the  world  under  a  tyrant,  had 
K>ng  obeyed  before  he  commanded.  He  had  borne  in 
a  private  and  dependent  life  the  yoke  of  an  absolute 
arid  despotic  power.  He  had  seen  himself  exposed  to 
envy  and  calumnjr,  and  had  been  in  danger  on  account 
of  his  merit  and  virtue.  Such  a  prince  had  only  to  be 
told,  upon  his  ascending  the  throne,  what  was  said  to 
a  great  emperor  :i  *'  You  have  not  always  been  what 
you  now  are.  Adversity  has  prepared  you  to  make  a 
good  use  of  power.  You  have  lived  long  amongst 
us,  and  like  us.  You  have  been  in  danger  under 
bad  princes.  You  have  trembled  for  yourself,  and 
known  by  experience  how  virtue  and  innocence  have 
been  treated.***  What  he  had  personally  suffered, 
what  he  had  feared  for  himself  or  others,  what  he  had 
seen  unjust  and  unreasonable  in  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessors,  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  taught  him  all 
liis  duty.  It  sufficed  to  tell  nim,  what  the  emperor 
Qalba  told  Piso,  when  he  adopted  him  for  his  associ- 
ate in  the  empire:  **  Remember  what  you  condemned 
or  applauded  m  princes,  when  you  were  a  private  man. 
You  have  only  to  consult  tne  judgment  you  then 
passed  upon  them,  and  to  act  conformably  to  it,  in  order 
to  acquire  full  instruction  in  the  art  of  reigning  welL**8 

Trial  qf  Tiribttzus, 

We  have  already  said  that  Tiribazus,4  having  been 
accused  by  Orontes  of  forming  a  conspiracy  against 
the  king,  had  been  sent  to  court  in  chains.  Oaos,  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  ap- 
prehending that  Artaxerxes  would  involve  him  in  the 
aflTair  with  his  father-in-law,  and  cause  him  to  be  put 
(to  death  upon  mere  suspicion,  conceived  he  had  no 
•Other  means  for  his  security  than  open  revolt  He  was 
very  well  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  and  all  the  officers 
<of  the  fleet  were  particularly  attached  to  him.  With- 
out loBS  of  time  ne  sent  deputies  to  Achoris  king  of 
EljOrpt,  and  concluded  a  league  with  him  against  the 
'king;  of  Persia.  On  the  other  side,  he  warmly  solicited 
the  LtacedBRionians  to  come  into  that  league,  with 
ASBurances  of  making  them  masters  of  all  Greece,  and 
4if  establishing  universally  their  form  of  government, 
at  which  they  bad  long  seemed  to  aspire.  Tliey 
liearkened  favourably  to  theae  proposals,  and  em- 
braced with  joy  this  occasion  of  taking  arms  against 
Artazences ;  the  rather  because  the  peace  which  they 
jbad  a  abort  time  before  concluded  with  him,  by  which 

«  Trajan. 

*  Qukm  utile  est  ad  usum  seciwdorum  per  advorsa  v»- 
nisse!  Vixisti  nobiacom,  periclitatus  es,  liaauistL  ^imb 
tunc  erat  inaoosniium  vita  scis,  et  expertus  ea>    Ptm,  ih 

*  unliasinraB  qiudem  ac  fareviaBmiH  bonaron  aaalanim- 
^oe  ranim  deUcUM,  cofitare  oiiid  aut  nolneria  aid)  alio 
jpriacuM,  aut  vohMria.    T^eiL  HitL  1. 1  c  1<L 
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tbey  bad  given  tip  the  Clfwo  of  Asi%faaA  eofviend 
them  with  sbame. 

As  soon  as  Artaxerxes  had  pot  an  and  to  the  vrir 
of  Gvpnia,*  he  thoocht  of  concluding  also  the  afikir  of 
Tiribazos.  He  baa  the  justice  to  appoint  for  that 
purpose,  as  eommissioners,  three  of  the  greatest  no- 
blemen  of  Persia,  of  distinguished  probity,  and  of  the 
highest  reputation  in  his  court  The  affair  camo  lo 
an  examination  and  a  hearing  on  both  sides.  For  ao 
considerable  a  crime,  as  that  of  having  coiaa|Mfed 
against  the  king's  person,  no  othec  proofs  were  pr»> 
duced  than  the  Tetter  of  Orontea ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
declared  enemy,  studious  to  supplant  his  rival.  Oroo- 
tes  wss  in  hopes,  from  his  credit  at  court,  that  the 
aflUr  would  not  have  been  discussed  in  the  Daoal 
fonns,  and  that  upon  the  memorial  sent  by  biin»  the 
accused  would  have  been  condemned  without  farther 
examination.  But  this  was  not  the  custom  with  the 
Persiana.  By  an  anciently  eatablished  regulation,  to 
which,  amongst  other  privilecea,  they  had  a  ri^lit  bj 
birth,  no  person  was  ever  to  be  conaemned,  wilhoat 
being  first  heard  and  confronted  with  his  aociasen. 
This  was  granted  to  Tiribaxus,  who  answered  to  all 
the  articles  of  the  letter.  As  to  his  connivance  with 
Evagoras,  the  very  treaty  concluded  by  Orontea  waa 
his  apolo^ ;  as  it  was  absolutely  the  same  as  that 
prince  ha?  proposed  to  him,  except  one  conditioB, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  hia  master.  As  to 
his  intelligence  with  the  Lacedamoniana,  the  glorioos 
treaty  he  bad  made  them  sign  sufficiently  explained, 
whether  his  own  or  the  king^s  interests  were  his  mo* 
tives  for  it  Ho  did  not  deny  bis  credit  in  the  army ; 
but  how  long,  he  inquired,  had  it  been  a  crime  to  be 
beloved  by  the  officere  and  soldien  7  and  he  conelodcd 
his  defence,  by  representing  the  lone  services  he  had 
rendered  the  king  with  inviolable  fi&lity  ;  and  esp^ 
daily  his  good  fortune  in  having  fornmly  saved  nia 
life,  when  he  was  hunting,  and  in  great  danger  of 
being  devoured  by  two  lions.  The  three  oommi*- 
sioners  were  unanimous  in  declaring|  Tiribazus  inno- 
cent The  king  restored  him  to  his  former  favour, 
and,  justly  enra^d  at  the  black  design  of  Orontes, 
let  the  wbiole  weight  of  his  indignation  fall  upon  him. 
A  single  example  of  this  kind  against  infonnen  con- 
victed of  falsehood,  wouM  for  ever  shut  the  door 
against  calumny.  How  many  innocents  have  been 
destroyed  for  want  of  observing  this  role,  winch  even 
the  Pagans  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  joataee,  and 
the  guardian  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

SECTION  VII. — THE  EXPEDITION  OF  ARTAXSaXEa 
▲GAINST  THE  CADUSUNS.  BISTORT  OF  DaTAMCS 
THE  CARIAN. 

When  Artaxerxes  had  terminated  the  Cyprian  war,f 
he  entered  upon  another  against  tlie  Caousians,  who 
it  is  probable  had  revolted,  and  refused  to  pay  the 
customaiy  tribute ;  for  authora  say  nothing  as  to  the 
occasion  of  this  war.  Those  people  inhabited  part 
of  the  mountains  situate  between  the  Euzine  aad 
Caspian  seas,  in  the  north  of  Media.  The  soil  is 
there  so  ungrateful,  and  so  little  proper  for  cultivatiaii, 
thst  no  corn  is  sowed  upon  it  The  people  aubeiscted 
almost  entirely  upon  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruita  of 
that  kind.  Inured  from  their  infancy  to  a  hard  and 
laborious  life,  they  looked  upon  dangers  and  fotigoes 
as  nothing ;  and  for  that  rsason  were  well  csJcnlafced 
for  soldiers.  The  king  marched  against  them  in  por» 
son  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  three  hundred  thooaaiad 
foot  and  ten  thousand  horse.  Tiribaxus  attended  haaa 
in  this  expedition. 

Artaxerxes  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  ooontry 
when  his  arroysufl^red  extremely  by&mino.  TTbe 
troops  could  find  nothing  to  subsist  apon  ;  and  it  ^ 
'  ^"^'e  to  bring  provisions  from  otbo'  pl^^^f^ 


*  Diodoros  poatponea  the  dedaioQ  ef 
the  war  with  the  CaduaiaiM,  of  whidi  ws 
Thia  aeema  very  hnprobable. 

•  PUm  in  Artaz.  ]w  lOU^  ICM. 
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the  loftds  wen  diffieiilt  ud  inpmetieebleb  The  whole 
cimp  were  reduced  to  eat  their  beute  of  bardeD ;  and 
these  eooo  became  ao  scarce)  diat  an  asa'a  head  was 
valued  at  sixty  diachiiias,i  and  was  very  hard  to  be 
got  at  that  price.  The  king's  table  itself  began  to  fall 
short,  and  only^  few  horses  remained,  the  rest  haTisg 
been  entirely  consumed. 

In  this  melancholy  conjonctnre,  Tiribazus  contriTsd 
a  stratagem  which  saved  the  king  and  army.    The 
Caduflians  had  two  kings,  who  were  encamped  sepa- 
rately with  their  troops.    Tiribazus,  who  took  care  to 
be  informed  of  all  that  passed,  had  been  apprized  that 
there  was  some  misuoaerstanding  between  them,  and 
that  their  jealousy  of  each  other  prevented  their  acting 
in  concert,  as  the^  ought  to  have  done.    After  having 
communicated  his  design    to  Artaxerxes,  he   went 
hioiself  to  one  of  the  kinjgs,  and  despatched  his  son  to 
the  other..  They  each  oT them  informed  the  king  to 
whom  they  applied,  that  the  other  had  sent  ambassar 
dors  to  treat  with  Artaxerxes  privately,  and  advised 
him  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  make  his  peace  directly,  in 
order  that  the  conditions  of  it  might  be  the  more 
advantageous ;  promising  to  assist  them  with  their 
whole  prediL    The  fraud  succeeded.    The  Pagans 
thought  it  might  allowably  be  used  with  enemies.!  Am- 
bassadors aet  out  from  both  princes  respectively,  from 
the  one  with  Tiribazus,  and  from  the  other  with  his  son. 
As  this  double  negotiation  lasted  some  time,  Ar- 
taxerxes began  to  suspect  Tiribazus;  and  his  en»> 
miea,  taking  that  opportunity,  forgot  nothing  to  his 
prejudice  tut  might  ruin  him  in  uie  king's  opinion. 
That  prince  already  repented  the  confidence  be  bad 
reposed  in  him,  and  thereby  gave  room  for  those  who 
envied  him  to  vent  their  calumnies  and  invectives. 
Upon  what  does  the  fortune  of  the  most  faithful  sub- 
jects depend  with  a  credulous  and  suspicious  prince ! 
Whilst  this  passed,  arrived  Tiribazus  on  bis  side,  and 
bis  son  on  the  other,  each  with  ambassadors  from  the 
Cadusians.    The  treaty  being  concluded  with  both 
parties,  and  the  peace  made,  Tiribazus  became  more 
powerful  than  ever  in  )um  master's  favour,  and  re- 
turned with  him. 

The  kin^s  behaviour  in  this  march  was  much  ad- 
mired.   Neither  the  gold  with  which  he  was  covered, 
nor  his  purple  robes,  nor  the  jewels  that  flittered  all 
over  him,  and  were  worth  36,000,000  of  Fivres,'  pre- 
vented his  taking  an  equal  share  in  the  whole  fatigue 
with  the  meanest  soldier.    He  was  seen,  with  his 
quiver  at  his  back  and  lus  shield  on  bis  arms,  to  dis- 
mount from  his  horse,  and  march  foremost  in  those 
ragged  and  difficult  roads.    The  soldiers,  observing 
his  patience  and  fortitude,  and  animated  by  bis  exam- 
ple, became  so  light,  that  they  seemed  rather  to  fly 
than  walk.  At  length  he  arrived  at  one  of  his  palaces, 
where  the  gardens  were  kept  in  admirable  order,  and 
there  was  a  park  of  great  extent  and  well  planted, 
which  was  the  more  surprising,  as  the  whole  country 
about  it  WBS  entirely  naked,  and  bore  no  kind  of  trees. 
As  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and.the  cold  was  ex- 
cessive, he  cave  the  soldiers  permission  to  cut  down 
the  wood  in  bis  park,  without  sparing  the  finest  trees, 
either  pines  or  cypresses.    But  the  soldiers  not  being 
able  to  resolve  to  iell  timber  of  such  exceeding  beauty 
and  Btateliness,  the  king  took  sn  axe,  and  I^gan  by 
cutting  the    finest  and  largest,  tree  himself;   after 
which  the  troops  hod  no  farther  scruples,  but  cut  down 
all  the  wood  tbey  wanted,  and  kindled  as  many  fires 
as  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  night 
without  any  inconvenience.    When  we  reflect  how 
much  value  noblemen  generally  set  upon  their  gardens 
and  houses  of  pleasurci  we  must  feel  pleased  with 
Artaxerxes^s  generosity  in  making  this  sacrifice,  which 
argued  great  goodness  of  heart,  and  a  sensibility  for 
the  diatresses  snd  sufierings  of  hif  soldiers.    But  he 
did  not  always  support  that  character. 


^  Thirty  fivres. 

*  Dolus,  an  virOn,  quis  in  hoste  requirat?    Vtrgik 

•  TWelve  thoMand  talents. 


The  king  had  kmt  in  this  eotemrise  a  great  number 
of  his  best  troops,  and  almost  aU  his  horses :  and  as 
he  imagined  that  he  was  despised  upon  that  account 
and  the  ill  success  of  his  expedition,  be  became  very 
much  out  of  humour  with  the  grandees  of  his  court, 
and  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  them  in  the  em»> 
tiotts  of  his  wrath,  and  more  out  of  distrust,  and  the 
fear  of  their  attempting  something  against  him.  For 
fear  in  a  suspicious  pnnce  is  a  very  destructive  and 
bloody  passion ;  whereas  true  courage  is  gentle,  hn- 
msne,  and- averse  to  all  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

One  of  the  principal  officers  that  perished  in  this 
expedition  ajninst  the  Cadusians,^  was  Camisares, 
by  nation  a  Carian,  and  governor  of  Leuco-Syria,  a 
province  enclosed  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadoda. 
His  son  Datames  succeeded  him  in  that  ffovemment, 
which  was  given  him  in  oonaideration  of  the  good  ser- 
vices ^e  had  also  rendered  the  king  in  the  same  expe- 
dition. He  wes  the  createst  cnptam  of  his  time ;  and 
Cornelius  Nepos,  who  has  given  us  his  life,  prefers 
Amilcar  and  Hannibal  alone  to  him  amongst  the  bar* 
barians.  It  appears  from  this  life,  that  no  one  ever 
excelled  him  in  boldness,  valour,  and  ability  in  in- 
venting schemes  and  stratagems,  in  activity  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  designs,  in  presence  of  mind  to  decide 
inetaotly,  and  to  find  resources  upon  the  most  despe- 
rate occasions ;  in  a  word,  in  eeery  thing  that  regards 
the  science  of  war.  It  seems  that  nothing  was  wan^ 
ing  to  his  having  acquired  i^  more  illustrious  name, 
than  a  more  spacious  theatre,  and  perhaps  an  historian 
who  would  have  given  a  more  minute  narrative  df  his 
exploits.  For  Cornelius  Nepos,  according  to  his 
general  plan,  could  not  relate  them  otherwise  than  in 
a  very  succinct  manner. 

He  be^ean  to  distinguish  himself  particularly  by  the 
execution  of  a  commission  that  was  given  him  to  re- 
duce Thyus,  a  verv  powerful  orince,  and  governor  of 
Papbla^onia,  who  bad  revolteo  against  the  king.  As 
he  was  nis  near  relation,  be  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  .at  first  to  try  the  methods  of  lenity  and  concilia- 
tion, which  almost  cost  him  his  life,  through  the  treache- 
ry of  Thyus,  by  the  ambuscades  he  laid  for  him.  Hav- 
ing escaped  so  great  a  danger,  he  attacked  him  with 
open  force ;  though  he  saw  himself  absndoned  by  Ario- 
barzanes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia,snd  all  Pbrygia,  whom 
jealousy  prevented  from  ^ivin^  him  aid.  He  took  his 
enem^  prisoner,  with  his  wife  and  children ;  and 
knowing  with  what  joy  the  king  would  receive  the 
news,  he  endeavoured  to  make  it  the  more  sensibly 
felt  h^  the  pleasure  of  a  surprise.  He  set  out  with  his 
illustrious  prisoner,  without  giving  the  court  any  ad- 
vice, and  made  long  marches,  to  prevent  its  being 
known  by  report  before  his  arrival.  When  he  came 
to  Sosa,  he  equipped  Thyus  in  a  very  singular  man- 
ner. He  was  a  man  of  a  very  tall  stature,  of  a  hag- 
fard  and  terrible  aspect,  a  black  complexion,  with  the 
air  of  his  head  and  beard  very  long.  He  dressed 
him  in  a  magnificent  habit,  put  a  collar  and  bracelets 
of  gold  about  bis  neck  and  arms,  and  added  to  this 
equipage  all  the  ornaments  of  a  king,  as  in  fact  he 
was.  For  himself,  in  the  coarse  haoitof  a  peassnt, 
and  clad  like  a  hunter,  armed  with  a  club  in  his  right 
hand,  he  led  Thyus  in  his  left  in  a  leash,  like  a  wild 
beast  that  had  been  taken  in  the  toils.  The  novelty 
of  the  sight  drew  the  whole  city  after  it;  but  nobody 
was  so  much  surprised  and  pleased  is  the  king» 
when  he  saw  them  approach  in  that  pleasant  mas- 
querade. The  rebellion  of  a  prince,  very  powerful  in 
his  country,  had  g^v^n  Artaxerxes  great  and  just  alarm, 
and  he  did  not  expect  to  have  seen  him  so  soon  in  his 
hands.  So  sudden  and  successful  an  execution  gave 
him  a  higher  opinion  than  ever  of  the  merit  of  Datames. 
To  express  his  sense  of  it,  he  gave  him  an  equal 
share  in  the  command  of  the  army  designed  against 
Egypt,  with  Phamabazus  and  Tithreustes,  the  two 
pnndpal  persons  in  the  state,  and  even  appointed 
nim  general  in  chief  when  he  recalled  Pharnaioazus. 

*  Com,  Kep.  in  rit  Dataois. 
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Wbeo  1m  wm  upon  the  point  of  wMng  oat  fyr  Hiat 
expedition,  ArUxenee  ordered  him  to  march  diiectly 
■gainet  Aspia,  who  had  made  the  cooDinr  where  he 
eommanded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cappacfocia  revolt 
Ttie  oommiesion  was  of  little  importance  for  an  officer 
who  had  been  appointed  general,  and  besides  very 
dangeroos,  because  it  was  neoessary  to  go  in  quest  of 
the  enemy  in  a  very  remote  country.  The  king  soon 
perceived  his  error,  and  countermanded  him:  but 
Datames  had  set  out  directly  with  a  handful  of  men, 
and  marched  night  and  day ;  judging  that  diligence 
•lone,  and  not  a  great  number  of  troops,  was  all  that 
was  necessary  lo  surprise  and  vanquish  the  enemy. 
It  happened  according  to  his  expectation,  and  the 
couriers  deipatched  by  the  king,  met  Aspis  in  chains 
upon  the  road  to  Suia.  "< 

Nothing  was  talked  of  at  the  court  but  Datames. 
No  one  knew  which  to  admire  most,  his  ready  obedi- 
ence, his  wise  and  enteprising  bravery,  or  his  extra- 
ordinary success.  So  glorious,  a  reputation  gave  of- 
fence to  (he  courtiers  in  power.  Enemies  in  secret  to 
each  other,  and  divided  by  a  contrariety  of  interests, 
and  a  competition  in  their  pretensions,  they  united 
together  against  a  superior  merit  which  reproached 
their  defects,  and  was  therefore  a  crime  in  their  ac- 
ceptation. They,  conspired  to  ruin  hnn  in  the  king's 
opinion,  and  sucweeddn  but  too  welL  As  they  besieg- 
ed him  perpetually,  and  he  was  not  upon  his  guara 
against  persons  who  appeared  so  well  affected  to  his 
service,  they  inspired  him  with  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
against  the  most  zealous  and  &ithful  or  his  officers. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Datames,  who  held  one  of  the 
higbeet  posts  at  the  court,  apprised  him  of  what  was 
passing,  and  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed 
a^inst  him,  and  had  already  rendered  the  kins  die- 
aSected  towards  biro.  He  represented  to  him,>  that  if 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  with  which  he  was  charged, 
should  take  a  bad  turn,  he  would  find  himself  exp^ed 
to  ^reat  dangers :  that  it  was  the  custom  of  kings  to 
attribute  good  successes  to  themselves  and  their  aus- 
picbus  fortune  only,' and  to  impute  the  bad  to  the 
Jkults  of  their  generals,  and  to  make  them  responsible 
for  these  at  the  peril  of  their  heads :  that  he  ran  the 
greater  risk,  as  all  that  were  about  the  kiiijg's  person 
and  had  any  ascendant  over  him,  were  his  declared 
enemies,  and  had  sworn  his  destruction. 

Upon  this  advice,  Datames  resolved  to  quit  the  king's 
service,  though  without  doing  any  thing  hitherto  con- 
trary to  the  fidelity  which  he  owed  him.  He  left  the 
command  of  the  army  to  Msndrocles  of  Magnesia, 
departed  with  his  own  troops  for  Cappadocia,  seized 
Paphlagonia,  which  joined  it,  allied  ntmself  secretly 
with  Ariobarzanes,  raised  troops,  took  possession  of 
the  fortresses,  and  put  good  garrisons  in  them.  He 
received  advice,  that  the  Pisidians  were  arming  against 
him.  He  did  not  wait  their  attack,  but  made  ois  army 
march  thither  under  the  command  of  his  youngest 
son,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed  in  a  battle. 
However  lively  the  father's  affliction  might  be  upon 
that  occasion,  he  concealed  his  death,  test  the  oad 
news  should  discourage  his  troops.  When  he  ap- 
proached near  the  enemy,  his  first  care  was  to  take 
possession  of  an  advantageous  post  MithrobanEanes,8 
nis  fiither-in-law,  who  commanded  the  horse,  believing 
his  son  entij-ely  ruined,  determined  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy.  Datames,  without  concern  or  emotion, 
caused  a  rumour  to  be  spread  throughout  the  army, 
that  it  was  only  a  feint  concerted  between  him  and 
his  father-in-law,  and  followed  him  close,  as  if  he  de- 
signed to  put  his  troops  into  a  disposition  for  charging 
the  enemy  in  two  difierent  quarters.    The  stratagem 

*  Doeet  earn  magno  fore  in  peiieolo,  si  quid,  fflo  im. 
perante,  in  £gypio  adyeni  aedoiraet.  Namque  earn  esse 
oonsueiudinem  rafjum,  ut  casus  adveratte  boimnibus  tribo- 
aht,  secundos  fi^tunn  sue ;  quo  fitciie  fieri,  ut  impellaiitar 
ad  eorum  perniciem,  <}uoniin  ductu  res  mal^  gestae  nonei- 
entur.  Tllum  hoc  majore  lore  in  diicrimine,  qubd,  quibus 
Tj  maxime  obediat,  eos  habent  inimicissimos.     Car.  Nep, 

'  Diod.  1.  xv.p.  d99. 


bad  att  Hio  aiieeMi  be  expected  fiom  it  When  Aey 
joined  battle,  Mithrobammes  was  treated  as  an  eneny 
on  both  sides,  and  cut  to  pieces  with  his  troops.    The 


army  of  the  Pisidians  waa  put  to  flight,  and  left  Dsr 

"  ■        '  of  air  t[ 

found  in  the  camp  of  the  conquered. 


tames  master  of  the  field,  and 


the  rich  booty 


Datames  had  not  till  then  declared  openly  against 
the  king,  the  actions  we  have  relateo  being  only 
against  governors,  with  whom  he  might  have  particu- 
Ifl^  differences,  which,  as  we  have  observed  before, 
was  common  enough.  His  own  eldest  son,  called 
Sciamas,  made  himself  his  accuser,  and  diacoveied 
his  whole  Resigns  to  the  king.  Artaxerxes  was  highly 
alarmed.  He  knew  all  the  merit  of  this  new  eneoiy, 
and  that  be  did  not  engage  in  any  enterprise  witboat 
having  maturely  eonsidered  all  its  consequeoces,  and 
taken  the  necessary  measures  to  secure  its  success; 
and  that  hitherto  the  execution  bad  always  ootrespood* 
ed  with  the  wisdom  of  his  projects.  He  soDt  an  amij 
asainst  htm  into  Cappadocia  of  alinost  800,000  soso, 
of  which  20,000  were  horse,  all  commanded  by  Aute- 
pbradates.  The  troops  of  Datames  did  not  auMont 
to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  king's ;  so  that  be  bad  no 
resource  but  in  himself,  the  valour  of  his  soldierB, 
and  the  happy  situation  of  the  post  he  bad  cbssca. 
For  in  that  consisted  his  chief  excellence ;  never  ca|^ 
tain  having  better  known  how  to  take  his  advantages, 
and  choose  his  ground,  when  be  was  to  draw  up  an 
army  in  battle; 

Hia  army,  as  I  have  observed,  was  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  enemy.  He  bad  posted  himself  in  a  utua- 
tion  where  they  could  not  surround  him  ;  wherSy  vpoo 
the  least  movement  they  made,  h^oonld  attack.  Ibem 
with  very  considerable  advantage;  and  where*  had 
they  resolved  to  fight,  their  odds  in  number  would  have 
been  absolutely  useless  to  them.  Autephradatcs  weQ 
knew,  that  according  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  he  ought 
not  to  hazard  a  battle  in  such  a  conjuncture:  but  he 
observed  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  diagrmcefiii 
for  him,  with  so  nmneroue  an  army,  to  retreat,  or  is 
continue  any  longer  in  inaction  before  a  handful  of 
enemies.  'He  therefore  gave  the  signaL  The  first 
attack  waa  rude;  but  the  trpops  of  Antophradates 
soon  gave  way,  and  were  entirely  routed.  The  vio- 
tor  pursued  them  for  some  time  with  ^reat  alanghtcr. 
There  were  only  1000  men  killed  on  the  side  ofDatames. 

Several  battles*  or  rather  skirmishes,  were  feugfac 
afterwards,  in  which  the  latter  was  always  vietsrious ; 
because,  perfectly  knowing  the  country,  and  aueeeed- 
ing  especially  in  stratagema  of  war,  he  always  posted 
himself  advantageously,  and  engaged  the  eneniy  in 
difficult  ground,  Trom  whence  they  could  not  estncate 
themselves  without  loss.    Antophradates  seeing  all 
his  endeavours  inefiectual,  and  his  supplies  entirely 
exhausted,  and  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  sobjed 
by  force  so  artful  and  valiant  an  enemy,  su^ested  aa 
accommodation,  and  proposed  to  him  the  being  leslos- 
ed  to  the  king's  favour  upon  honourable  condkioDik 
Datames  was  not  ignorant  thai  there  was  Utile  aecsrk- 
ty  for  him  in  such  a  choice,  because  princes  are  eddocs 
reconciled  in  earnest  with  a  subject  who  has  failed  im. 
his  obedience,  and  to  whom  th^  see  theonselves  a 
some  sort  obliged  to  submit    However,  as  demaw 
alone  had  hurried  him  into  the  revolt,  and  be  had  al- 
ways retained  at  heart  sentiments  of  zeal  and  afilectk>a 
for  his  prince,  he  joyfully  accepted  ofibra  which  weokl 
put  an  end  to  the  violent  condition  in  which  his  mtafar-> 
tune  had  engaged  him,  and  afibrd  him  the  means  of  re- 
turning to  his  doty,  and  of  employing  hia  talents  fi^  the 
service  of  the  pnnce  to  whom  they  were  due^    Da 
promised  to  send  deputies  to  the  king;  upon  wbicli 
ensued  a  cessation  of  arms^  and  Antophradates  retired 
into  Phrygia,  which  was  his  government 

Datames  was  not  deceived.  Artaxeizes,  furioiiaty 
enraged  against  him,  had  changed  the  esteem  « 
afiection  which  he  formerly  profeased  for  him,  into 
implacable  hatred.  Finding  himself  incapable  of  ci 
quering  him  by  force  of  arms,  he  was  not  asbaiiM^ 
to  employ  artifice  and  treachery;  means  unwonliY 
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tToy  IMB  of  honour,  and  how  miioh  more  so  of  a 
prince!  He  hired  aeToral  murderera  to  aMaamnate 
niin ;  but  Datames  waa  ao  happy  aa  to  eacape  their 
amboacadea.  At  length  Mithrklataa,  the  aon  of  Ario- 
bananes,  to  whom  the  king  had  made  magnificent 
promisefl,  if  he  could  deliver  him  from  ao  formidable 
an  enem?.  hafing  inainuated  himaelf  into  hb  friend- 
abip,  and  navin^  Ions  treated  him  with  all  the  marka 
of  the  most  entire  fidelity,  in  order  to  acouire  hia  con- 
fidence, took  the  advantage  of  a  favourable  opportuni- 
ty when  be  waa  alone,  and  stabbed  him  with  hia  awoid 
before  he  waa  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself. 

Thus  fell  this  great  captain  in  the  anarea  of  a  pra> 
tended  frieodahip/  who  had  alwava  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  observe  the  moat  inviolable  fidelity  towarda 

■  Ita  vir,  qui  multos  constUo,  neminem  perfidia,  cepeiat 
■imuUl^  captus  eat  amicitift.    Cor.  Nep. 


thoae  with  wbom  he  had  anr  eBfagenenta.  He|ipy 
had  he  alwaya  piqued  himaelf  alao  upon  bein|[  aa  faith* 
ful  a  aubject  aa  he  waa  a  true  friend ;  and  if  he  had 
not,  in  toe  latter  part  of  hie  life,  auUieid  the  luatie  of 
hia  heroic  qualities  by  the  ill  use  he  made  of  them ; 
which  neither  the  fear  of  dia^race,  the  injustice  of  thoae 
who  envied  him,  the  ingratitude  of  hia  master  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered  him,  nor  any  other  preteat^ 
could  aufiiciently  authorize. 

1  am  surprised  that,  worthy  as  he  was,  from  hia  un- 
common virtues,  of  being  compared  to  the  greatest 
persons  of  antiquity,  hia  merit  has  remained  in  a  man- 
ner buried  in  ailenoe  and  obUvion.  His  grei^  actions 
and  exploits  are  however  worthy  of  being  pteaerved  in 
history.  For  it  is  in  such  small  bodiea  of  troopa  aa 
those  of  Datames,  where  every  energy  is  exerted,  where 
prudence  directs,  and  where  chance  haa  no  ahare,  tha 
the  abilitiea  of  a  general  appear  in  their  full  light 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BISTORT  OF  S0CRATB8  ABRIDOBD. 

As  the  death  of  Socrates  is  one  of  the  moat  con- 
«derable  eventa  of  antiquity,  I  think  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  treat  that  subject  with  all  the  extent  it  deservea. 
With  this  view  I  shall  go  somewhat  back,  in  order  to  give 
the  reader  a  juat  idea  of  this  Prince  of  Philosophers. 

Two  authors  will  supply  me  principally  with  what  I 
have  to  say  upon  the  subject  .--^Plato  and  Xenophoo, 
both  disciples  of  Socrates.  It  is  to  them  that  posterity 
is  indebted  for  many  of  his  discourses  (as  that  philo- 
sopher left  nothing  in  writing')  and  for  an  ample  ac* 
count  of  all  the  circumatances  of  his  condemnation  and 
death.  Plato  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole,  and 
relates,  in  hia  Apologjr,  the  manner  of  Socratea's  ac- 
cusation and  defence;  in  his  Crito,  bis  refusal  to  make 
his  escape  out  of  prison ;  in  hia  Phaedon,  his  admirable 
discourse  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  hia  death.  Xenophon  waa 
absent  at  that  time,  and  upon  hia  return  to  hia  native 
country,  after  the  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrua 
a^ainat  his  brother  Artaxerxea :  ao  that  he  wrote  hia 
Apology  of  Socrates  only  from  the  report  of  others ; 
but  hia  actiona  and  discourses  in  his  four  books  of 
memorable  things,  he  repeats  from  his  own  knowledge. 
Diogenes  Laertiua  haa  given  us  the  life  of  Socrates, 
but  in  a  very  dry  and  abridged  manner. 

SECTION  I. — ^BiRTR  or  socrates.    hk  applibs  at 

riRST  TO  SCOLPTORB  ;  THEN  TO  THB  BTODT  OP  THE 

scrsKCBS :  his  wokdbrpul  proorbss  in  them,    his 

TASTC    POR    MORAL    PHILOSOPHT  :    BIS   MANNER  OP 
LITIMO,  AND  SUPPBRINGS   PROM  THE  ILLs  HUMOUR  OP 


*        ^   Socrates  was  bom  at  Athena, 
A.  M.  3533.      in  the  fourth  year  of  the  seventy- 
Ant.  J.  C.  471.      seventh   01ympiad.a     His   father 

Sophrooiacus,  waa  a  aculptor,  and 
us  iDotfaer  Phsnarete  a  midwife.    Hence  we  may  ob- 


1,  cujus  mgenium  variosque  aermones  imiiior- 
aStafi  scriptis  soia  Plato  tradidit,  litoram  nullam  reiiquiu 
Sc.  d^  Orat,  L  ill  n.  67.         '  Diog.  Laert*  in  Soc  p.  100. 


serve,  that  meanneaa  of  birth  is  no  obstacle  to  true 
merit,  in  which  alone  solid  glory  and  real  nobility  con- 
sist It  appears  from  the  compariatMia  which  Socrates 
often  used  in  hia  discourses,  that  he  waa  neither 
ashamed  of  hia  father'a  nor  mother'a  profeaaion.  He 
waa  surprised  that  a  aculptor  chould  employ  hia  whoh) 
attention  to  laahion  an  ioaenaible  atone  into  the  like- 
ness of  a  man,s  and  that  a  man  ahould  take  so  little 
paina  not  to  reaembie  an  inaensible  stone.  He  would 
often  8ay,4  that  ha  exercised  the  function  of  a  midwife 
with  regard  to  the  mind,  in  making  it  brins  forth  all 
its  thoughts ;  and  this  waa  indeed  the  peculiar  talent 
of  Socratea.  He  treated  subjects  in  so  simple,  nati>> 
ral,  and  clear  an  order,  that  he  made  thoae  with  whom 
he  disputed  say  what  he  wished,  and  find  an  anawer 
themselves  to  all  the  queationa  he  proposed  to  them. 
He  at  firat  learned  hia  father's  trade,  in  which  he  made 
himaelf  very  expert  In  the  time  of  Pauaanias,5  there 
waa  a  Mercury  and  the  Gracea  still  to  be  seen  at 
Athens  of  his  workmanship;  and  it  ia  to  be  preaumed, 
theae  statues  would  not  have  found  a  place  among 
those  of  the  greateat  roaatera  in  the  art,  if  they  had  not 
been  thought  worthy  of  it 

Crito  is  reported  to  have  taken  him  out  of  his 
father'a  ahop,<  from  admiration  of  his  fine^  genius, 
and  the  opinion  he  entertained  that  it  waa  ineonaiat- 
ent  for  a  young  man,  capable  of  the  greateat  thinga, 
to  continue  perpetually  employed  upon  stone  with  a 
chisel  in  his  nand.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Archelaua, 
who  conceived  a  great  affection  for  him.  Arcbelana 
had  been  pupil  to  Anaxagoras,  a  very  celebrated  phi- 
losopher. His  first  study  was  physics, 'the  works  of 
nature,  and  the  moliona  of  the  heavens,  stars,  and 
planets,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  wherein 
only  that  part  of  philosophy  was  known  ;  snd  Xeno- 
phon assures  us  that  he  was  very  well  acquainted  witfi 
it7    But  after  having  found,  by  hia  own  experienee,8 


Diog.  Laert  in  Soc.  p.  110. 
Plat,  in  Theatat.  p.  149,  Itc. 
Paus.  Li  ix.  p.  696.  *  Diog.  p.  101, 

^  Lib.  iv.  Meniorab.p.  710. 

*  Socrates  primua  (ihiloaophiafn  devocavit  h  cqbIq^  ut  m 
urbibua  collocavit,  el  in  donos  etiam  introduxit,  et  eo^gi. 
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Worn  diffiedt,  abativwa,  and  mtrioate,  and,  at  the  mbm 
time,  of  bow  little  use  that  kind  of  learning  was  lo  the 
genevality  of  mankind,  be  wss  the  first,  as  Cicero  re- 
marks, who  oonoeived  the  thought  of  bringing  down 
philosophy  from  heaveo,  to  place  it  in  cities,  and  in- 
tiodnce  it  into  private  houses;  humanising  it,  if  I  may 
use  that  expression,  and  rendering  it  more  familiar, 
more  useful  m  ooiAmon  life,  more  within  the  reach  of 
man's  capacity^  and  applying  it  sole!  v  to  what  might 
make  them  more  rational,  jusc,  and  virtuous.  He 
thought  it  was  a  sort  of  folly  to  devote  the  whole  viva- 
city of  his  mind,!  and  employ  all  his  time,  in  inquiries 
merelv  curious,  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness, 
and  absoIut^ljT  incapable  of  contributing  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind ;  whilst  he  neglected  to  inform  him- 
eelf  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  to  learn  what  is 
conformable,  or  opposite  to  piety,  justice,  and  probity ; 
in  what  fortitude,  temperance,  and  wisdom  consist; 
what  is  the  end  of  all  government,  what  the  rules  of 
it,  and  what  qualities  are  necessary  for  commanding' 
and  ruling  well.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  the  use 
he  made  of  this  study. 

It  was  so  far  from  preventing  his  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  good  citizen,  that  it  was  the  means  of  mak- 
ing him  the  more  observant  of  them.  He  bore  arms, 
as  did  all  the  people  of  Athens ;  but  with  more  pure 
and  elevated  motives.  He  made  many  campaigns, 
was  present  in  many  actions,  and  always  distinguished 
himself  by  4iis  valour  and  fortitude.  He  was  seen, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  giving  in  the  senate,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  the  most  shining  proofs  of 
his  zeal  for  justice,  without  being  intimidated  by  the 
greatest  present  dangers. 

He  had  accustomed  himself  early  to  a  sober,  severe, 
laborious  life ;  without  which  it  seldom  happens;  that 
men  are  capable  of  discharging  the  greatest  part  of 
the  duties  of  good  citizens.  It  is  difficult  to  carry  the 
contempt  of  riches  and  the  love  of  poverty  farther  than 
he  did.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  divine  perfection  to 
be  in  want  of  nothing:*  and  believed,  that  the  less 
we  are  contented  with,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the 
Divinity.  Seeing  the  pomp  end  show  displayed  by 
Inzurv  in  certain  cereroonies,^  and  the  infinite  quan- 
tity or  gold  and  silver  emplo}[ed  in  them:  "  How  man^* 
things,"  said  he,  congratulating  himself  on  his  condi- 
tion, "do  I  not  want!" — Q,uemHs  non  egeo! 

His  father  left  him  fourscore  minaB,^  that  is  to  say, 
about  two  hundred  pounds  which  he  lent  to  one  of  his 
friends  who  had  occasion  for  that  sum.  But  the  afiairs 
of  that  friend  having  taken  an  ill  turn,  he  lost  the 
whole,  and  sufiered  that  misfortune  with  such  indif- 
ference and  tranquillity,  that  he  did  not  so  much  as 
ooroplain  of  it  We  find  in  Xenophon*s  (Economics,0 
that  his  whole  estate  amounted  to  no  more  than  five 
mime,  or  twelve  pounds.  The  richest  persons  of 
Athens  were  among  his  friends,  who  could  never  pr&> 
vail  upon  him  to  accept  any  share  of  their  wealth. 
When  he  was  in  want  of  any  thing,  he  was  not  asha- 
med to  declare  it:  '*If  I  had  money, "s  said  he,  one 

de  yitA  vt  moribus.  rebusque  bonis  et  maUs  qusrere,  Cie, 
TSuie.  Quaat.  l  v.  n.  10. 

Socrates  nuhi  videtur,  id  quod  constat  inter  omnes,  pri- 
mns  k  rebus  occultis,  et  ab  ipsft  naturi  inrolutiB,  in  quibus 
omnes  ante  eum  philosophi  occupati  fuerunt^  avocavisse 
l^lloaophiain,  et  ad  ritam  communein  adduxisae;  ut  de 
virtutibut  et  vitiis,  omninoque  de  bonis  rebus  et  maUi  qu«- 
reret;  coBlestia  autem  vel  procul  esse  k  nostr&  cognitione 
censcret,  vel  si  maxima  cognira  es^ent,  nihil  tamen  ad  bene 
vivendum  conferre.     Cic.  Aead.  Qiuut,  L  i.  n.  15. 

^  Xenoph.  Memorab.  L  i.  p.  710.         ^  <*  Ibid.  p.  7SI. 

'  Socrates  in  porop&,  ciim  magna  via  aori  argentiqoe 
ferretnr;  Q,uAm  multa  non  desidero,  inqoit!  Cite.  Tuac, 
QtuB»t.  L  V. 

^  Liban.  in  Apok>g.  Socrat.  ^  640. 

*  Xenoph.  (Ecoa.  p.  622. 

*  Socrates  amicis  audientibos :  Emissem,  inquit,  pallium, 
si  numroos  haberem.  Neminem  poposcit,  oamn  aurooouit. 
A  quo  acdperet,  ambitus  fuit.— Post  hoc  quisquis  propenu 
vent,  seH>  dat ;  jam  Socrati  defuit.    8meo,  tU  Bcn^  I.  vii. 

G.M. 


day  in  an  assMably  of  fiieiida,  "I  should  boy  me  t 
cloak."  He  did  not  address  nunself  to  any  body  n 
particulsr,  but  contented  himself  with  that  geneni 
mformation.  His  disciples  contended  for  the  bonoor 
of  making  him  this  small  present ;  which  was  being 
too  slow,  says  Seneca ;  their  own  observation  ought  to 
have  anticipated  both  the  want  and  the  demand. 

He  generously  refused  the  ofiers  and  presents  of 
Archelsus,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  desirous  ot 
having  him  at  his  court;  adding,  that  he  coald  not 
go  to  a  man  who  could  give  him  more  than  it  was  in 
bis  power  to  return.  Another  philosopher  does  not 
approve  this  answer.  ^  Would  it  have  been  making 
a  prince  a  small  retiu-n,"  says  Seneca,  *'  to  undeoeiTe 
him  in  his  false  ideas  of  grandeur  and  m&gnifi<:ence; 
to  inspire  him  with  a  contempt  for  riches;  to  show 
him  the  right  use  of  them ;  to  mstruct  him  in  the  erest 
art  of  reigning ;  in  a  word,  to  teach  him  how  to  live, 
and  how  to  die  ?  But,**  continues  Seneca,  **  the  true 
reason  which  prevented  his  going  to  the  court  of  that 
prince,  was,  that  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  for  him 
to  seek  a  voluntary  servitude,  whose  libetty  even  s 
free  city  could  not  tolerate.*'  ^oluU  ire  ad  vo/iotfa- 
riam  servUiUam  is  eujvs  Uber{atem  doUas  Hlfera  ftm 
nonpotuU,f 

The  peculiar  austerity  of  his  life  did  not  render  fans 
gloomy  and  morose,8  as  was  common  enough  with 
the  philosophers  of  those  times.  In  company  and  coo- 
venation  he  was  always  gay  and  fscetious,>  and  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  entertainment  Though  he  was 
very  poor,  he  piqued  himself  upon  the  neatness  of  his 
person  and  house,  and  could  not  endure  the  ridiculous 
affectation  of  Antisthenes,  who  always  wore  dirty  and 
ragged  clothes.  He  told  him  once,  that  through  the 
h(MM  in  his  closk,  and  the  rest  of  his  tattera,  abun- 
dance of  vanity  mi^ht  be  discerned. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  qualities  of  Socrates, 
was  a  tranquillity  of  soul,  that  no  accident,  no  loss,  no 
injury,  no  ill  treatment,  could  ever  alter.  Some  have 
believed,  that  he  was  by  nature  hasty  and  passionate, 
and  that  the  moderation,  to  which  ne  had  attained, 
was  the  efiect  of  his  reflections,  and  of  the  eflbrts  he 
had  made  to  subdue  and  correct  himself;  which  would 
still  add  to  his  merit  Seneca  tells  us,u>  that  he  had 
desired  his  friends  to  apprize  him  whenever  they  saw 
him  ready  to  fall  into  a  passion,  and  that  be  had  given 
them  that  privilege  over  him,  which  he  took  himsdf 
with  them.  Indeed,  the  best  time  to  call  in  aid  against 
a  passion^  which  has  so  violent  and  sudden  a  power 
over  us,  is  when  we  are  yet  ourselves,  and  in  cotA 
blood.ii  At  the  first  signal,  the  least  bint,  he  eidier 
softened  his  tone,  or  was  silent  Finding  himself  ex- 
asperated against  a  slave,  /  would  heat  you,  says  he,  if 
I  were  not  angry. — Ccederem  <e,  nisi  tra*cerer,ia  Having 
received  a  box  on  the  ear,  he  contented  himself  vritn 
only  saying,  with  a  smile;  It  is  a  ndsfertune  noC  to 
A:noto  when  to  put  on  a  helnulJ^^ 

Without  going  out  of  his  own  house,  he  found 
enough  to  exercise  his  patience  in  all  its  extent.  Xan- 
tippe,  his  wife,  put  it  to  the  severest  proofs  by  her  ca- 
pricious, passionate,  violent  disposition.  It  seems  that, 
before  he  took  her  for  his  companion,  he  wab  not  igm^ 
rant  of  her  character ;  and  he  says  himself  in  Xeno- 
phon,  that  he  had  expressly  chosen  her,i4  from  the  con- 
viction, that  if  he  should  be  capable  of  bearin|f  her  in- 
sults there  would  be  nobody,  though  ever  so  difficult  to 
endure,  with  whom  he  could  not  live.  If  this  was  the 
view  with  which  he  married  her,  it  was  oertaiely  fully 
snswered. .  Never  was  a  woman  of  so  violent  and 
fantastical  a  spirit,  and  so  bad  a  temper.  There  was 
no  kind  of  abuse  or  injurious  treatment  which  he  had 

*  Sencc.  de  Benef.  1.  v.  c  6. 
'  Xenoph,  in  Conri?. 
?  ^lian.  L  iv.«.  11.  and  1.  ix.  c.  35. 
*^  Senec.  de  Irft,  I.  iii.  c.  15. 
>^  Contra  potens  malum  et  apud  nos  gratiosum,  dmn 
spicimiM,  et  noetri  sumus,  advoccmos. 

>  *  Senec.  de  Ir&,  I.  i.  c.  15.  >'  Bud.  L  iii.  c  1 1 

'^  Xeo.  in  Conviv.  p.  876. 
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DOt  to  ezpeileiics  from  her.  She  would  iiometiinet  be 
trmntportM  with  such  an  ezceu  of  nge,  u  to  tear  off 
his  cloak  in  the  open  street ;'  and  even  one  day,  after 
having  vented  all  the  reproaches  her  fury  could  sug- 
gest, she  emptied  a  pot  of 'foul  watef  upon  his  head: 
at  which  he  only  laughed,  and  said,  Thai  to  muM  tMm- 
der  miu<  needt  fnvduee  a  akxMtr, 

Some  ancient  authors  write,  that  Socrates  married 
a  Second  wife,*  named  Myrto,  who  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Aristtdes  the  Just,  and  that  he  suffered 
exceedingly  from  them  both,  as  they  were  continually 
quarreJIins  with  each  other,  and  never  a^eed,  but  in 
loading  bim  with  reproaches,  and  offermg  him  the 
grossest  insults.  They  pretend  that,  during  the  Pe- 
ioponnesian  war,  after  the  pestilence  had  swept  off 
great  part  of  the  Athenians,  a  decree  was  made,  where- 
by, to  retrieve  the  sooner  the  ruins  of  the  republic,  each 
citixen  was  pennitted  to  have  two  wives  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  Socmtes  took  the  benefit  of  this  new 
law.  Those  authors  found  this  circumstance  solely' 
upon  a  passage  in  a  treatise  on  nobility,  ascribed  to 
Aristdtle.  But,  besides  that,  according  to  Plutarch 
himself,  Panaetius,  a  very  grave  author,  has  fully  re- 
futed this  opinion,  neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon,  who 
were  weU  acquainted  with  all  that  related  to  their 
master,  say  any  thin^  of  this  second  marria|^e  of  So- 
crates ;  and,  on  another  side.  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
and  Diodorus  Sicalus,  who  have  treated  at  large  all 
the  particulars  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  are  alike 
silent  in  regard  to  the  pretended  decree  of  Athens, 
which  permitted  bigamy.  We  may  see,  in  the  6rst 
Tolume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  ^  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  a  dissertation  of  Monsieur  Hardion's  upon 
this  sabjfct ;  wherein  he  demonstrates,  that  the  s^ 
cond  flmrriage  of  Socrates,  and  the  decree  respecting 
bigamy,  are  sopposititious  facts. 

SECTION  II. — OF  THC  DJBMON,  OR  FAMJLIAB  SPIRIT, 

or  SOCRATES. 

OoR  knowledge  of  Socrates  would  be  defective  if 
we  knew  nothing  of  the  Genius,  which,  he  pretended, 
assisted  him  with  its  counsel  and  protection  in  the 
greatest  part  of  his  actions.  It  is  not  aereed  amons^st 
authora  what  this  Genius  was,  commonly  called,  The 
Dtemon  of  SoenUett  from  the  Qreek  word  Aac^i^cov, 
that  signifies  something  of  a  divine  nature,  conceived 
as  a  secret  voice,  a  sign,  or  soch  an  inspiration  as  di- 
viners are  supposed  to  have  had  :  this  Genius  dissua- 
ded him  from  the  execution  of  his  desi^s  when  they 
would  have  been  prejudicial  to  him,  without  ever  in- 
ducing bim  to  nndertake  any  action :  E$$e  dtoinum 
^ftmldsm,  quod  Soeroteo  dtanonium  oftpdtut,  ad  temper 
ipse  pmiuriiy  maupuon  impelUntif  tape  revoeunH.i  Plu- 
taroh,4  in  his  treatise,  entitled  Of  the  Geniut  of  SoeraUe^ 
relates  the  different  sentiments  of  the  ancients  con- 
eeming  the  existence  and  nature  of  this  Genius.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  that  which  seems  the  most  nsr 
toral  and  reasonable  of  them  all,  though  he  does  not 
lay  much  stress  upon  it. 

We  know  that  ths  Divinity  alone  has  a  clear  and 
.onarring  knowledge  of  futurity:  that  man  cannot 
penetrate  into  its  darkness  but  by  uncertain  and  con- 
fbsed  conjectures:  that  those  who  succeed  best  in 
that  research,  are  such,  as  by  a  more  exact  and  studied 
comparison  oif  the  different  causes  capable  of  influen- 
cioj;  futore  eventa,  discern  with  greater  force  and  per- 
apieuityi  what  will  be  the  result  and  issue  of  the  conflict 
of  tiMse  different  causes  in  conducing  to  the  success 
or  miscarriage  of  an  effect  or  eoterpnse.  This  for^ 
flight  and  discernment  has  something  6f  divine  in  it, 
exalts  us  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  ap|>roximate8  us 
to  the  Divinity,  and  makes  us  partuapate  in  some 
roeaaure  in  bis  counsels  and  designs,  by  giving  us  an 
ioai;^t  and  foreknowledge,  to  ascertain  degree,  of 

^  I>ioa.  in  Socrat.  p.  US. 

»  PluC  in  Arisdd.  p.  SS&.    Athsa.  1.  xiii.  p.  56fi. 

iflst.  in  Socrat.  p.  iO&» 

•  Cic.  de  Divtn.  1.  i.  a.  ISf.  ^Psf-WL 
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what  he  has  ordained  coneonmig  the  falare«  fiooimlM 
had  a  just  and  piercing  judgment,  joined  wilh  the  most 
exquisite  prudence.  He  might  call  this  judgment  and 
prudence  AenphiWt  mnndhmg  divine,  using;  indeed  a 
kind  of  equivocal  expression,  without  attributing  to 
himself,  however,  the  merit  due  to  his  wisdom  in  form^ 
ing  conjectures  with  regsrd  to  the  future.  The  Abbe 
Fraguier  comes  verv  near  the  same  opinion  in  the  dia^ 
sertation  he  has  left  upon  this  subject  in  the  Memoira 
of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.* 

The  effect,*  or  rather  function,  of  this  Genius,  was 
to  stop  and  prevent  bis  acting,  without  ever  inducing 
him  to  act  He  received  also  the  same  impulse,  when 
his  friends  were  going  to  engage  in  any  unlucky  nP 
fair,  which  they  oommunic^ea  to  him ;  and  several 
instances  are  related,  wherein  they  found  themselvea 
under  much  inconvenience  from  not  having  believed 
him.  Now  what  other  signification  csn  be  given  ta 
this,  than  that  it  implies,  under  mysterious  terms,  a 
mind,  which,  by  its  own  lights,  and  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  has  attained  a  sort  of  insight  into  fnturity  T 
And  if  Socrates  had  not  intended  to  lessen  in  his  own 
T>eraon  the  merit  of  an  unerrins  judgment,  by  attribu-' 
ting  it  to  a  kind  of  instinct;  if  at  Mtom  he  had  de- 
sir^  any  thing  to  be  understood,  besides  the  general 
aid  of  the  divine  wisdom,  which  spesks  in  everv  men 
by  the  voice  of  reason  ;  would  he  nave  escaped,  saya 
Xenophon,  the  imputation  of  arrogance  and  falsa* 
hood  77 

God  has  always  prevented  me  from  speaking  to 
you,8  says  he  to  Alcibiades,  whilst  the  tenderness  of 
your  age  would  have  rendered  my  discoiiraes  of  no 
utility  to  yon.  But  I  conceive  I  may  now  enter  into 
a  dispute  with  you,  as  an  ambitious  young  roan,  for 
whom  the  laws  open  a  way  to  the  dignitieaof  the  re- 
public.— Is  it  not  visible  here,  that  prudence  prevent- 
ed Socrates  from  oonvereing  seriously  with  Alcibiadea 
at  a  time  when  grave  and  serious  convereation  would 
have  eiven  him  a  disgust,  of  which  be  might  nethapa 
never  nave  eot  the  better?  And  when,t  in  tlie  dia- 
logue upon  tne  Republic,  Socrates  ascribes  his  aLvM* 
ing  public  business  to  inspiration  from  abovej  does  he 
mean  any  thing  more  than  whst  he  says  in  his  Apolo' 
^,  that  a  iost  and  good  roan,  who,  in  a  corrupt  state, 
intermeddles  with  the  govemnnent,  is  not  long  with" 
out  perishing  ?  If  when  he  was  going  to  appear  be^ 
fore  the  judges  that  were  to  condemn  him,^*  that  di- 
vine voice  does  not  make  itself  heard  to  pravent  him, 
as  it  was  accustomed  to  do  npon  dangerous  occasions, 
the  reason  is,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  a  misfortune  for 
him  to  die,  especially  at  his  age,  and  in  his  circnnK  ' 
stances.  Every  body  knows  what  his  prognostication 
had  been  long  before,  with  respect  to  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  Sicily.  He  attributed  it  to  his  Demon, 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  inspiration  of  thst  spirit  A 
wise  man,  who  sees  an  afftir  ill  concerted,  and  con-* 
ducted  with  precipitation,  msy  easily  prophesy  the 
event  of  it,  without  the  aid  of  a  diemon's  inspiration. 

It  most  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  opinion  which 

S'ves  to  men,  genii  and  angels  to  direct  and  guard 
em,  was  not  unknown  even  to  the  Pagans.  Plu- 
tarch cites  some  verses  of  Menander,ii  in  which  that 
poet  expressly  ssys,  '*Thst  every  man  at  his  birdi 
nss  a  good  Genius  given  him,  which  attends  him 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  as  a  guide  and 
director.** 

'  Avsvri  i^futv  A¥ifi  oopKopoenKTtl 

'Aya0^. 

It  may  be  believed  with  probability  enough,  that  tha 
Dssmon  of  I^>crate8,  which  has  been  so  differently 
spoken  of  as  to  make  it  a  question  wheUier  it  was  a 
good  or  bad  angel,  was  ao  mora  than  the  foroa  and 

•  Tom.  iv.  p.  868.  •  Flat  in  Theag.  p.  If8. 
T  Meaiorab.  I  i.  p.  708.  *  Plat  ioAloibL  p.  Mil 

*  Lib.  vi^de  Rep.  p.  4M,  Apolog.  Soc.p.  8l,SL 
*®  Apdoe.  Soc.  p.  40. 

>«  DsawB.  tnM]ail.p.dM. 
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reetitode  of  hni  judgment,  wliieh,  ttdtmg  tceording  to 
the  rales  of  prudence,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  long  ex- 
perience, supported  by  wise  reflections,  made  him 
foresee  the  events  of  those  thines,  upon  which  he  was 
either  consulted,  or  deliberated  himself. 

I  conceive,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  sorry 
the  people  should  believe  him  inspired,  or  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  futuritv  was  the  effect  of  a  divinity, 
whatsoever  that  might  be.  That  opinion  might  exalt 
him  very  much  in  the  mind  of  the  Athenians,  and 
ffave  him  an  authority,  of  which  it  is  well  known  that 
the  greatest  persons  of  the  Pagan  world  were  very 
fond,i  and  which  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  by  se- 
cret communications,  and  pretended  conferences,  with 
some  divinity ;  but  it  likewise  drew  the  jealousy  of 
many  of  the  citizens  upon  him. 

SECTION  III. — SOCRATKS  DECLARED  TBE  WISEST  or 
MANKIND  BT  THE  ORACLE  OF  DBLPHL 

This  declaration  of  the  •raGle,^  so  advantageous  in 
appearance  for  Socrates,  dia  not  a  little  contribute  to 
the  inflaming  envy,  and  stirring  up  of  enemies  against 
him,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  his  Apology,  wherein 
he  recounts  thetoccasion,  and  true  meanmg,  of  that 
oracle. 

CbeBrepbon,  a  zealous  disciple  of  Socrates,  happen- 
ing to  be  at  Delphi,  demanded  of  the  oracle,  whether 
there  was  a  wiser  man  than  Socrates  in  the  world : 
the  priestess  replied,  there  was  none.  This  answer 
puzzled  Socrates  extremely,  and  he  could  scarce  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  it.  For,  on  the  one  side,  he 
well  knew,  says  he  of  himself,  that  there  was  no  wis- 
dom in  him,  neither. little  nor  great ;  and,  on  the 
other,  he  could  not  suspect  the  oracle  of  falsehood, 
the  divinity  being  incapable  of  telling  a  lie.  He  there- 
fore considered  it  attentively,  and  took  great  pains  to 
penetrate  the  meaning  of  it.  At  first  he  applied  him- 
self to  a  powerful  citizen,  a  statesman,  and  a  great 
politician,  who  passed  for  one  of  the  wisest  men  of 
the  city,  and  who  was  himself  still  more  convinced  of 
his  own  merit  than  others.  He  found  by  his  conver- 
•sation  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  insinuated  as  much 
to  him  in  terms  sufliciently  intelligible ;  which  made 
him  extremely  odious  to  that  citizen,  and  all  who 
were  present  He  did  the  same  by  several  others  of 
the  same  profession,  and  all  the  fruit  of  his  inquiry 
was,  to  draw  upon  himself  a  greater  number  of  ene- 
mies. From  the  statesman  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  poets,  whom  he  found  still  fuller  of  sel^esteom, 
but  really  more  void  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  He 
pursued  his  inquiries  to  the  artisans,  and  could  not 
meet  with  one,  who,  because  he  succeeded  in  his  own 
art,  did  not  believe  himself  very  capable  and  fully  in- 
.  formed  in  all  other  points  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence ;  which  presumption  was  the  almost  univer- 
sal failing  of  the  Athenians.  As  they  had  naturally 
abundance  of  wit,  they  pretended  to  know  every  thing, 
and  believed  themselves  capable  of  pronouncing  upon 
all  matters.  His  inquiries  amongst  strangers  were  not 
more  successful. 

Socrates  afterwards  entering  into  and  comparing 
himself  with  all  those  he  had  questioned,  discovered,' 
that  the  difierence  between  him  and  them  was,  that 
thev  all  believed  they  knew  what  they  did  not  know, 
and  that,  for  his  part,  he  sincerely  avowed  his  igno- 

*  LyciirgiM  and  Solon  had  recourse  to  the  authority  of 
orades  to  advance  their  credit.  Zaieacas  pretended,  that 
hifl  laws  had  been  dictated  to  him  l^  Mmerva.  Numa 
Pompilius  boasted  hit  conferences  with  the  goddess  Ege- 
ria.  The  first  Scipio  Africanus  made  the  people  believe 
that  the  gods  gave  him  secret  counsels.  Even  Sertorius's 
hind  had  something  divine  in  it, 

■  Plat,  in  Apolog.  p.  *1,  ft. 

'  Socrates  m  omnibus  ferh  semonibos  sic  disputat.  iit 
nihil  affirmet  ipse,  refellat  alios :  nihil  se  scnv  dicat,  nin  id 
ipsdiD,  e6qae  prastare  cstern,  qoOd  illi,  qiue  nesoiant,  scire 
so  potent ;  ipse  se  nihil  scire  id  uoum  sdat,  ob  eamque 
rem  se  arbitrari  ab  ApoQine  omnium  safMentissimmn  esse 
dictum,  qubd  hcc  esset  una  omnis  sapientia,  nan  arbitrari 
saschequodnesctiL    ae.Acai,^tM.lln,li,l9. 


ranee.  From  thence  he  oondodBd,  that  God  alone 
is  truly  wise,  and  that  the  true  meaning  of  his  orada 
was  to  ngnify,  that  all  human  wisdom  was  no  great 
matter,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  was  nothing  at  sll 
And  as  to  the  oracle's  naming  me,  it  no  doubt  did  so, 
says  he,  by  way  of  setting  me  up  for  an  example  u 
if  It  intended  to  declare  to  all  men.  The  wisest  amongBt 
you  is  he,  who  knows,  like  Socrates,  that  there  is  do 
real  wisdom  in  him. 

SECTION  IV.— SOCRATES  DEVOTES  Hnt8El.F  E»- 
TIEELT  TO  THE  IHBTRUCTION  OF  THE  TOCTB  OP 
ATHENS.  AFFECTION  OF  HIS  DISCIPLES  FOB.  B13L 
THE  ADHIEABLB  PRINCIPLES  WITH  WHICH  HE  S- 
8PIRE8  THEM,  BOTH  WITH  RESPECT  TO  GOVERHMEXT 
AND  RELIGION. 

After  having  related  some  particularities  in  the  Bfe 
of  Socratee,  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  that  in  which  bis 
character  principally  and  peculiarly  consisted  ;  I  mean, 
the  pains  ne  took  to  instruct  mankind,  and  particular- 
ly  to  form  the  youth  of  Athena. 

He  seemed,  says  Libanus,^  the  common  father  of 
the  republic,  so  attentive  was  he  to  the  happintts  and 
advantage  of  all  his  countrymen.  But  as  it  is  very 
difficult  Mo  correct  the  aged,  and  to  make  people 
change  principles,  who  revere  the  errors  in  which 
they  nave  grown  grey,  be  devoted  his  labours  princi- 
pally  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  order  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  virtue  in  a  soil  more  fit  to  produce  the  friiiu 
of  it 

He  had  no  open  school  like  the  rest  of  the  pfaibso- 
pherSjS  nor  set  times  for  his  lessons.  He  had  no 
oenches  prepared,  nor  ever  mounted  a  profeBaor*s 
chair.  He  was  the  philosopher  of  all  times  and  sea- 
sons. He  taught  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occasions ; 
in  walking,  conversation,  at  meals,  m  the  army,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  camp,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
senate  or  people,  in  prison  itself,  and  when  be  drank 
the  poison,,  he  philosophized,  says  Plutarch,  and  in- 
structed mankmd.  And  from  thence  tha  same  ju- 
dicfous  author  takes  occasion  to  establish  a  great 
principle  on  the  subiect  of  government,  which  Se- 
neoa  before  had  ploced  in  its  full  light.*  To  be  a  pub- 
lic man,  says  be,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  actually  in 
office,  to  wear  the  robe  of  judge  or  magistrate,  and 
to  sit  in  the  highest  tribunals  for  the  administration 
of  justice.  Many  do  this,  who,  though  honoured  with 
the  fine  names  of  orators,  pretors,  and  senators,  if 
they  want  the  merit  of  those  characters,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  private  persons,  and  often  deserve  to  be 
confounded  with  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the  populace. 
But  whoever  knows  how  to  give  wise  counsel  to  those 
who  consult  him,  to  animate  the  citizens  to  viitoe,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  probity,  equity, 
generosity,  and  love  of  their  country ;  such  a  man, 
says  Plutarch,  is  the  true  magistrate  and  xuler,  in 
whatsoever  condition  or  piece  he  be. 

Such  was  Socrates.  The  services  be  did  the  state, 
by  the  instructions  he  gave  their  youth,  and  the  disci- 
ples he  formed,  are  inexpressibly  great  Never  had 
master  a  greater  number,  nor  more  iliustrions.  Had 
Plato  been  the  only  one,  he  would  be  worth  a  multi- 
tude. Upon  the  point  of  death  he  blessed  and  thanked 

*  In  ApoU  Socrat.  p.  641. 

*  Plut.  an  seni  sit  ^r.  resp.  p.  7M. 

*  Habet  ubi  se  etiam  in  privato  lat^  expUeeC  jsmpmtt 
animus — Ita  delitoerit  (rir  ilie)  ot  ubiconque  otion  sim 
absconderit.  prodesse  velit  et  singulis  et  univerais^  in^ento^ 
voce,  consiUo.  Nee  enim  is  solus  reip.  prodest,  quj 
didatos  extrahit,  et  tuetur  reos,  et  de  pace  belloqoe  oc 
sed  qui  juvenrutem  exhortatur,  qui  in  tant4  bonoram 
ceptorum  inopift  viitute  instruit  animos,  qui  ad  pecuniana 
luxuriamqoe  cursu  ruentes  prensat  ac  retrahit,  et  si  o^ul 
aliud,  certd  moratur,  in  privato  publicum  negotium  agit. 
An  ihe  plus  pmstatj  qui  inter  peregnnos  et  ctves,  ant  ur* 
banus  pretor  adeuntibus  assesaoris  ▼erba  pronuncmt^ 
^vAm  <]ui  docet,  quid  sit  justitia,  quid  pietas,  quid  psticp- 
tia,  quid  fbrtiUido,  quid  mortis  contemptna,  ^uid  oeoruaa 
mteUectus,  qukm  gratuitum  bonum  sitoonscieolia9  '^ 
at  ftwa^sPi.  flwtw.  c.  iii« 
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Ghxi  for  ihrM  tliiiigB  :>  tliat  Im  htd  endowed  him  with 
a  rational  soul,  that  he  was  born  a  Qreek,  and  not  a 
barbarian,  and  that  he  had  placed  his  birth  in  the  life- 
time of  Socratee.  Xenophon  had  the  tame  advantagei^ 
It  is  said,  that  one  day  Bocrates  met  him  in  the  street, 
and,  stopping  him  with  his  stafij  asked  him  whether 
he  knew  where  provisions  were  sold  7  It  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  antwer  this  question.  But  Socrates  haying 
demanded  in  what  place  men  learned  virtue,  and  see- 
ing this  second  question  pot  him  to  a  stand :  "  If  vou 
desire  to  know  it,"  continued  the  philosopher,  "  follow 
me,  and  you  shall  be  informed."  Which  he  did  im- 
mediately, and  W88  afterwards  the  6rst  who  collected 
and  pubhsbed  his  master's  discourses. 

Aristippus,*  upon  a  conversation  with  Ischomachus, 
in  which  ne  had  mtroduced  some  strokes  of  Socrates* 
doctrine,  conceived  so  ardent  a  passion  to  become  his 
disciple,  that  he  grew  lean  and  wan  in  consequence 
of  it,  till  he  could  go  to  the  fountain  head,  and  im- 
bibe his  fill  of  a  philosophy,  that  taught  the  knowledge 
of  evil,  and  its  cure. 

What  is  reported  of  Euclid  the  Megarian,  explains 
still  better  how  high  the  eagerness  of  Socrates*  dis- 
ciples ran,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  bis  instructions. 
There  was  at  that  time  an  open  war  between  Athens 
and  Megara,^  which  wss  carried  on  with  so  much 
animosity,  that  the  Athenians  obliged  their  generals  to 
take  an  oath  to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  Megara  twice 
a  year,  and  prohibited  the  Me^rians  to  set  foot  in 
Attica  upon  pain  of  death.  This  decree  could  not  ex- 
tinguish nor  suspend  the  zeal  of  Euclid.  He  left  his 
city  in  the  evening  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,^  with 
a  veil  upon  his  hesd,  and  came  to  the  boose  of  Socrates 
in  the  night,  where  he  continued  till  the  approach  of 
day,  when  he  returned  in  the  same  manner  he  came. 

The  ardour  of  the  young  Athenians  to  follow  him 
was  incredible.  They  left  father  and  mother,  and 
renoonced  all  parties  of  pleasure,  to- attach  themselves 
to  him,  and  to  hear  his  discourses.  We  may  iodge  of 
this  by  the  e'kample  of  Alcibiades,the  most  ardent  and 
fiery  of  all  the  Athenians.  The  philosopher,  however, 
nerer  spared  him,  and  was  always  careful  to  calm  the 
sallies  of  his  passions,  and  to  rebuke  his  pride,  which 
was  his  great  disease.  I  have  before  related  some  in- 
stances of  this  temper  of  his.  One  day  when  Alcibiades 
was  boasting  of  his  wealth,*  and  the  great  esCates  in 
his  possession  (for  this  it  is  which  generally  puffis  up 
the  pride  of  young  people  of  quality,)  he  carried  him 
to  a  geographical  map,  and  asked  him  to  find  Attica. 
It  was  so  small  it  could  scarcely  be  discerned  upon 
that  draught ;  he  found  it,  however,  though  with  some 
difficulty:  but  upon  being  desired  to  point  out  his  own 
estate  there,  **  Jt  is  too  small,"  says  he,  "to  be  distin- 
fftti^hed  in  so  little  a  space." — "See  then,"  replied 
Socrates,  '*  what  consequence  yon  attach  to  an  imper^ 
ceptible  spot  of  land.*'  This  reasoning  might  have 
been  urged  much  farther  still.  For  what  was  Attica 
compar&d  to  all  Greece,  Greece  to  Europe,  Europe  to 
the  whole  world,  and  the  world  itself  to  the  vast  extent 
of  the  infinite  orbs  which  surround  it  ?  What  an  in- 
sect, what  a  nothing,  is  the  most  powerful  prince  of 
the  earth  in  the  midst  of  this  abyss  of  bodies  and  im- 
mense spaces,  and  what  a  portion  of  it  does  he  oc- 
cnnyt 

The  young  people  of  Athens,  daraled  with  tAe  g]<^ 
ry  of  Tbemistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  and  full  of 
a  wild  ambition,  after  having  received  for  some  time 
the  lessons  d  the  sophists,  who  promised  to  make 
tfaem  yery  great  politicians,  conceived  themselves 
capable  of  every  thing,  and  aspired  at  the  highest 
emplofj^ments.  One  u  these,?  named  GUuco,  had 
taken  it  so  strongly  into  his  head  to  enter  upon  the 
admixustration  of  the  public  affiurs,  though  not  yet 

^  Tlut:  in  Mario,  p.  4SS.  '  Diog.  in  Xenoph.  p.  IM. 

*  Flat  de  curios,  p.  616.         *  PluC  in.  Peric.  p.  168. 
«  AnU  Gel,  Noet  All.  1.  vl  c.  10. 

*  .^lian.liii.e.t8. 

^  ISenoph.  Memorab.  L  iii.  p.  Tlt-^TIi. 


twenty  years  old,  that  none  of  Us  ikmily  or  friends 
were  able  to  divert  him  from  a  design  so  little  suited 
to  his  age  and  capacity.  Socrates^  who  had  an  afi^ 
tion  for  him  upon  account  of  PUto,  his  brother,  was 
the  only  person  that  could  prevail  upon  him  to  change 
his  resolution. 

Meeting  him  one  day,  he  accosted  him  with  so  much 
address  and  dexterity,  that  he  engaged  him  to  give  him 
the  hearing,  which  was  already  a  ^reat  point  gained. 
*'  You  are  desirous,  then,  of  governing  the  republic?" 
said  he  to  him. — "  True,"  replied  Glauco. — "  You  can- 
not have  a  more  noble  design,"  answered  Socrates: 
"  for  if  you  succeed,  you  win  have  it  in  your  power  to 
serve  your  friends  efiectually,  to  aggrandize  your 
family,  and  to  extend  the  confines  oi^onr  country. 
You  will  make  yourself  known  not  only  at  Athens, 
but  throughout  all  Greece ;  and  perhaps  your  renown, 
hke  that  of  Tbemistocles,  may  spread  abroad  amongst 
the  barbarous  nations.  In  short,  wherever  you  are, 
you  will  attract  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  world.** 

So  smooth  and  insinosting  a  prelude  was  extremely 
pleasing  to  the  young  man,  who  was  attacked  on  the 
olind  side.  He  stayed  willingly,  without  requiring  to 
be  pressed  so  to  do,  and  the  conversation  continued. 
"  Since  you  desire  to  be  esteemed  and  honoured,  no 
doubt  your  view  is  to  be  useful  to  the  public?"— 
*'  Certainly.*' — *'  Tell  me  then,  1  beg  you,  in  the  name 
of  the  gods,  what  is  the  first  service  you  propose  to 
render  the  state  ?"  As  Glauco  seemed  at  a  loss,  and 
meditated  upon  what  he  should  answer :  "  I  presume,** 
continues  Socrates,  ^  it  is  to  enrich  it,  that  is  to  say, 
to  augment  its  revenues." — "Exactly  so." — "You 
are  wdl  versed  then,  undoubtedly,  in  the  revenues  of 
the  state,  and  know  perfectly  to  what  they  may 
amount  ?  You  have  not  failed  to  make  them  your 
particular  study,  in  order  that,  if  a  fund  should  happea 
to  fail  on  a  sudden  by  any  unforeseen  accident,  yoa 
might  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  another?" 
— "  1  protest,*'  replied  Glauco,  **  that  never  entered 
into  mv  thoughts."-^—'*  At  least  you  will  tell  me  to 
what  the  expenses  of  the  republic  amount ;  for  you 
most  know  the  importance  of  retrenchins  such  as  are 
superfluous  ?" — *'  I  own  I  am  as  little  inrormed  in  this 
point  as  the  other."—"  You  must  therefore  defer  your 
design  of  enriching  the  state  till  another  time ;  for  it  is 
impossible  you  should  do  it,  whilst  you  are  unac- 
quainted with  its  revenues  and  expenses." 

"  But,*'  said  Glauco,  "  there  is  still  another  means 
which  you  have  not  mentioned.  A  state  msy  be  en- 
riched by  the  ruin  of  its  enemies."—**  You  are  in  the 
right,'*  replied  Socrates.  **  But  that  depends  upon  its 
being  the  strongest;  otherwise  it  incurs  the  danger  c^ 
losing  what  it  has.  For  which  reason,  he  who  talks 
of  en^ging  in  a  war,  ought  to  know  the  forces  od 
both  sides ;  that  if  he  finds  his  own  party  strongest, 
he  may  boldly  advise  the  war,  and  if  weakest,  dissuade 
the  people  from  undertaking  if.  Now,  do  you  know 
the  strength  of  our  republic,  and  that  of  our  enemiee 
by  sea  and  land  ?  Have  you  a  state  of  tbem  in  wri- 
ting? pe  so  kind  to  let  me  see  it" — **  1  have  it  not 
at  present,"  said  Glauco. — "  I  see,  then,"  said  Socrates,, 
*'  that  we  shall  not  soon  enter  into  a  war,  if  you  are 
chaiged  with  the  government ;  for  you  have  abundance 
of  inquiries  to  make,  and  much  pains  to  go  through, 
before  you  will  resolve  upon  it'* 

He  ran  over  in  this  manner  several  other  articles  of 
no  less  importance,  with  which  Glauco  appesred 
equally  unacquainted  ;  till  he  brought  him  to  confess 
how  riidicoloos  those  people  were,  who  have  the  rash- 
ness to  intrude  themselves  into  the  administration  of 
affiurs,  without  any  other  preparation  for  the  service 
of  the  public  than  that  of  a  nigti  esteem  for  themselves, 
and  an  imroodemte  ambition  of  rising  to  the  first  pla- 
ces and  dignities.  **  Have  a  care,  dear  Glauco,"  said 
he  to  him,  "  lest  a  too  warm  desire  of  honours  should 
deceive  you  into  pursuits  that  may  cover  yon  with 
shame,  by  setting  your  incapacity  and  slender  abUitiMi 
in  fun  light.' 
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Of anco  improved  From  the  wise  •dmonitioiw  of 
Socrates,  and  took  time  to  inform  himself  in  private 
before  he  ventured  to  appear  in  pubiic.  This  is  a  le»- 
•on  for  all  ages,  and  may  be  veijr  asefnl  to  persons  in 
all  stations  and  conditions  of  life. 

Socrates  did  not  urge  his  friends  to  enter  eariy  upon 
public  empfo^ments  ;i  but  first  to  take  pains  to  im* 
prove  their  mmds  by  the  knowledge  necessary  to  their 
success  in  them.  *'A  man  must  be  very  simple,'*! 
said  he,  "to  believe  that  the  mechanic  arts  are  to  be 
acquired  without  the  help  of  proper  masters,  and  that 
the  knowledge  requisite  in  governing  states,  which  is 
the  highest  degree  of  human  prudence,  demands  no 
previous  labour  and  application."  His  great  care.  In 
regard  to  those  who  aspired  at  public  employments, 
was  to  form  their  manners  upon  the  solid  principles 
of  probity  and  justice ;  and  especially  to  inspire  them 
with  a  sincere  love  of  their  country,  with  the  most 
ardent  passion  for  the  public  good,  and  a  high  idea  of 
the  power  and  goodness  of  the  gods ;  because,  with- 
out these  qualities,  all  other  abilities  serve  only  to 
render  men  more  wicked,  and  more  capable  of  doin^ 
evii.  Xenophon  has  transmitted  to  us  a  conversation 
of  Socrates  with  Euthydemus,  upon  Providence,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  passages  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients. 

"  Did  you  never  reflect  within  yourself,*'  says  Socra- 
tes to  Euthydemus,  "  how  much  care  the  gods  have 
taken  to  bestow  upon  man  all  that  is  necessary  for 
him?" — "Never,  I  assure  yon,''  replied  he. — ^**You 
see,"  continued  Socrates,  **how  necessary  light  is, 
and  bow  precious  that  gif\  of  the  gods  ought  to  appear 
to  us."— ^ ¥rithout  it,"  added  Euthydemus,  ''we 
should  be  like  the  blmd,  and  all  nature  as  if  it  were 
dead :  but  because  we  have  occasion  for  intervals  of 
relaxation,  they  have  also  given  us  the  ni^ht  for  our 
jiepoee." — *<You  are  in  the  ri^ht;  and  for  this  we- 
ought  to  render  them  continued  praises  and  thanks- 
giving. They  have  ordained  that  the  sun,  that  bright 
and  luminous  star,  should  preside  over  the  day  to  dis- 
tinguish its  different  parts,  and  that  its  light  should 
serve  not  only  to  discover  the  wonders  of  nature,  but 
to  dispense  over  every  part  life  and  heat ;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  have  commanded  the  moon  and  stars 
to  illumine  the  nig;ht,  whiehof  itself  is  dark  and  obscure. 
Is  there  any  thin^  more  worthv  of  admiration  than 
this  variety  and  vicissitude  of  day  and  ni^ht,  of  light 
and  darkness,  of  fkbonr  and  rest ; — and  all  this  for  the 
convenience  and  good  of  man  ?"  Socrates  enume- 
rates in  like  manner  the  infinite  advantages  we  receive 
from  fire  and  water  for  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and 
continuing  to  observe  upon  the  wonderful  attention  of 
Providence  in  all  that  regards  us :  "  What  say  you," 
pursued  he,  **  upon  the  8un*s  return  after  wmter  to 
revisit  us ;  and  that  as  the  fruits  of  one  season  wither 
and  decay,  he  ripens  new  ones  to  succeed  them  ?  that 
having  rendered  man  this  service,  he  retires,  lest  he 
should  incommode  him  by  excess  of  heat;  and  then, 
after  having  receded  to  a  certain  point,  which  we  could 
not  pass  without  putting  us  in  danger  of  perishing 
with  cold,  that  he  returns  in  the  sime  track  to  resume 
his  place  in  those  parts  of  the  heavens  where  his 
presence  is  most  beneficial  to  us  7  And  because  we 
could  neither  support  the  cold  nor  heat,  if  we  were  to 
pass  in  an  instant  from  the  one  to  the  other,  are  you 
not  struck  with  admiration  that  this  luminary  ap- 
proaches and  removes  so  slowly,  that  the  two  extremes 
arrive  by  almost  insensible  degrees?  Is  it  possible 
not  to  discover,  in  this  disposition  of  the  seasons  of  the 
year,'  a  providence  and  goodness  attentive  not  only  to 
our  necessities,  but  even  to  our  delighii  and  enjo^ 
ments?" 

*'Alt  these  thingi"  said  Euthydemus,  '*make  me 
doubt  whether  the  gods  have  any  other  employment 

^  

'  Xenoph.  Memorab.  L  iv.  p.  800.  '  Ibid.  p.  79Z. 

'  'Slpat  ipfiom^mt  irpis  roiro  vapfxttVi  oi  iftiv  oh  fidvop 
Sv  htutda  voXKil  icat  ^amUa  irapMxcslgvoeiv  ^XAd  co?  ott 


than  to  shower  down  their  g^fts  and  beosfite  npoo 
mankind.  There  is  one  point,  however,  that  poU  ms 
to  a  stand,  which  is,  that  the  brute  animals  p«rttk<  cf 
all  these  blessings  as  well  as  ourselves."^*' Yn," 
replied  Socrates:  "  but  do  you  not  observe,  that  ill 
these  animals  subsist  only  for  man's  service?  The 
strongest  and  most  vigorous  of  them  be  subjecti  it  hit 
will ;  he  makes  them  ume  and  gentle,  SM  emp)e;t 
them  with  great  advantage  in  war,  tillage,  and  the 
other  occasions  of  hfe." 

"What  if  we  consider  man  in  himself?"  Here  So- 
crates examines  the  diversity  of  the  senses,  by  the 
ministry  of  which  man  enjoys  all  that  is  hest  tnd  moit 
excellent  in  nature ;  the  vivacity  of  his  mind,  and  there* 
fore  of  his  reason,  which  exalt  him  infinitely  above  all 
other  animals ;  the  wonderful  gift  of  speech,  bj  the 
means  of  which  we  communicate  our  thoughts  redpiO' 
cally,  publish  our  laws,  and  govern  ststes. 

•*  From  all  this,"  says  Socrates,  **  it  is  essy  to  dii. 
cem  that  there  are  gods,  and  that  they  have  mao  io 
their  particular  care,  though  he  cannot  discover  them 
by  his  senses.    Do  we  perceive  the  thunder  whitnit 
crushes  every  thing  which  opposes  it  7    Do  we  (!!»• 
tinguisb  the  winds  whilst  they  make  such  dreedfiil 
havoc  before  our  eyes  ?  Our  soul  itself,  which  is  so  in- 
timately connected  with  us,  which  moves  snd  actoita 
us,  is  It  visible;  can  we  behold  it?— It  isthe  eeme 
with  regard  to  the  gods,  of  whom  none  are  visible  in 
the  distribution  of  th»r  favours.    This  GatiT  Gov 
himself"  (these  words  are  remarkable,  and  demon- 
strate that  Socrates  acknowledged  oneSupreineGoD, 
the  Author  of  all  being,  and.supenor  to  all  o(her8,«bo 
were  only  the  ministers  of  his  will,)  •*  this  Gaiir  God 
who  has  formed  the  univeree,  and  supports  the  stspcn- 
dous  work,  whose  every  part  ia  finished  with  thealmoet 
goodness  and  harmony ;  he  who  preserves  them  per- 
petually in  immortal  vigour,  and  causes  them  to  obey 
him  with  s  never-failing  punctuality,  andaraptdilynot 
to  be  followed  by  our  imagination ;  this  God  makes 
himself  sufficiently  visible  by  the  endless  wonders  of 
which  he  is  author ;  but  continues  always  invisible  in 
himselC    Let  us  not  then  refuse  to  believe  even  what 
we  do  not  seej  and  let  us  supply  the  defects  of  oor 
corporeal  eyes,  by  using  those  of  the  soul :  but  etpe* 
cially  let  us  learn  to  render  the  just  homage  of  lespect 
and  veneration  to  the  Divinity,  whose  wiliit  seems  to 
be,  that  we  should  have  no  other  perception  of  him 
than  by  his  benefits  vouchsafed  to  us.    Now  this  ado- 
ration, this  homage,  consists  in  pleasing  him,  and  ve 
can  only  please  him  in  doing^  hie  will." 

In  this  manner  Secretes  instrocted  youth  t^  tb«e 
are  the  principles  and  sentiments  with  which  be  io* 
spired  them  :  on  the  one  side,  a  perfect  sobmisFioo  to 
the  laws  and  madstrates,  in  wliicb  he  made  ius^ 
consist ;  on  the  other,  a  profound  regard  for  the  ^ 
vinity,  which  constitutes  religion.  In  things  surpaa- 
ing  our  understanding,  he  advises  us  to  consult  the 

SkIs  ;  and  as  they  impart  themaelves  only  to  those 
at  please  them,  he  recommends  above  all  things  the 
making  of  them  propitious  by  a  prudent  and  vtpw 
conduct    •*  The  gods  are  free,»»5  says  he,  **  and  it  de- 
pends upon  them  either  to  grant  what  we  ask,  or  lo 
^ive  us  directly  the  reverse  of  it."    He  cites  sn  ex* 
cellent  prayer  from  a  poet  whose  name  has  not  cosm 
down  to  us:  ''Great  God,  give  urn,  we  bessecb  tbee, 
those  good  things  of  which  we  stand  in  need|  whethet 
we  crave  them  or  not ;  and  renoove  from  us  all  those 
which  may  be  hurtful  to  us,  even  though  we  implore 
them  of  thee."    The  vulgar  imagined,  that  there  tre 
things  which  the  gods  observe,  and  others  of  irbidi 
diey  take  no  notice :  but  Socrates  taught,  that  the  gods 
obeerve  all  our  actions  and  wotds ;  that  they  penetrate 
into  our  most  secret  thoughts ;  are  preeesit  in  all  ourde- 
libeiations ;  and  that  they  inspire  na  in  all  our  actios^ 

*  Xenoph.  Menoimb.  L  iv.  p.  808  &  805. 

*  *Eirt  Wf  hrlv^  olnmit  Urt  m}  itUpot  <iV  Jir  n(  ih^ 
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fiECnOK  v.— «ocRArts  APPLfss  bihsblf  to  sis* 

CREDIT  THE  SOTHiaTa  IK  THB  OPINIOK  Of  TBB 
TOUKO  ▲TRKNIANS.  WHAT  18  TO  BB  0HDBBSTOOD 
or   THB   IRONICAL  CHARACTER  A8CR1BBD  TO  HIM. 

Socrates  found  it  necessary^  to  soard  the  yoong 
people  against  a  bad  taate  which  had  prevailed  for 
some  time  in  Greece.    A  aect  of  assuming  men  Rrose, 
who,  ranking  themselves  as  the  first  sages  of  Greece, 
were  in  their  conduct  entirely  the  reverse.    For  in- 
stead of  bein^  infinitely  remote  from  all  avarice  and 
ambition,  like  I^ittacos,  Bias.  Thales,  and  the  others, 
who  made  the  study  of  wisdom  their  principal  occu- 
pation, these    men  were   ambitious   and   covetous, 
entered  into  the  intrigues  and  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
made  a  trade  of  their  pretended  knowledge.    Theyi 
called  themselves  8opni8t8.3     They  wandered  from 
city  to  city,  and  caused  themselves  to  be  cried  op  as 
oracles,  and  walked  aboot  attended  by  crowds  of  their 
disciples,  who,  through  a  kind  of  enchantmeot,  aban- 
doned the  embraces  of  their  parents  to  follow  these 
proud  teachers,  whom  they  paid  a  great  price  for  their 
instruction.    There  was  nothing  these  masters  did 
not   profess :— theology,  physics,  ethics,  arithmetic, 
astronomy,    grammar,  music,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and 
history.    They  knew  every  thing,  and  could  teach 
every  thing.    Their  greatest  supposed  skill  lay  in 
philosophy  and  eioqaence.    Most  of  them,  like  Gor- 
gias,  valued  themselves  upon  giving  immediate  an- 
swers to  all  <]oe8tion8  that  could  be  proposed  lo  them. 
Their  young  disciples  acquired  nothing  from  their 
precepts,  but  a  silly  esteem  for  themselves,  and  a 
universal  contempt  lor  every  body  else ;  so  that  not  a 
scholar  quitted  these  schools,  but  was  more  imperti- 
nent than  when  he  first  entered  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  decry  the  false  eloquence  and 
bad  logic  of  these  proud  teachers  in  the  opinions  of  the 
young  Athenians.  To  attack  them  openly,  and  dis- 
pute with  them  in  a  direct  manner,  bv  a  connected 
discourse,  was  what  Socrates  well  could  have  done, 
for  he  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  the  talents  of 
elocution  and  reasoning ;  out  this  was  not  the  way  to 
succeed  against  great  haran^uers,  whose  sole  aim  was 
to  dazzle  their  auditors  with  a  vain  glitter  and  rapid 
How  of  words.  He  therefore  took  another  course,*  and 
employing  the  artifices  and  address  of  irony,  which  he 
knew  now  to  apply  with  wonderful  art  and  delicacy, 
he  chose  to  conceal,  under  the  appearance  of  simpli- 
city and  the  affectation  of  i^orance,  all  the  beauty 
ana  great  force .  of  his  genius.  Nature,  which  had 
given  him  so  fine  a  soul,  seemed  to  have  formed  his 
outside  expressly  for  supporting  the  ironic  character. 
He  was  very  ugly,  and,  besides  that,  had  something 
very  dull  and  stupid  in  his  phvsioernomv.i  The 
whole  air  of  his  person,  which  had  nothing  but  what 
was  very  common  and  very  poor  in  it,  perfectly  cor- 
respond t-d  with  that  of  his  countenance. 

w  hen  he  happened  to  fall  into  the  company  of  some 
one  of  these  sophists,8  he  proposed  his  aoubts  with  a 
<liffident  and  modest  air,  asked  simple  questions  in  a 
plain  manner,  and  aa  if  he  had  been  incapable  of 
expressing  himself  otherwise,  made  use  of  trivial  com- 
parisons, and  allusions  taken  firom  the  meanest  em- 

*  Plat,  in  Apolofp.  p.  T9,~2a 

*  Sie  enim  appellantur  hi  oui  ostentationis  aut  qusstds 
caafl4  philosophantur.  Cie,  w  taieuL  n.  129. 

'  Socrates  in  ironift  difsimulanti&qiie  laogh  omniboi  le- 
pore  atque  bumanitate  praeatiut.     Cic  1.  ii.  de  Oral,  n.  270. 

*  Zopyrus  phytiognomon — stupidum  esse  Socratem  dixit 
et  bardum.    Cfc.  de  FaL  n.  10. 

*  Socrates  de  se  ipse  detrahans  in  dispntalione,  plus  tri- 
tniebaC  iis,  quos  vdebat  refellere.  Ita  ctin  aiiod  dicere, 
mtqtM  sentiret,  libenter  uti  sotttus  est  illA  dissimulatiooe 
ouaa  Grsd  dpwvslcv  vocaal.  Cic.  AooA.  QiMSt<.  L  iv«  c. 
16. 

Sed  et  iUum  quem  nominavi  (Gorgiam)  et  cstoros 
•ophisias,  ut  h  PJatone  intelligi  potest,  lusos  videmiis  H 
Socrate.  Is  enim  percontando  atque  interrogando  elieere 
•olebat  eorum  opiniones  quiboscum  disserebat,  at,  ad  ea, 
itne  ii  respondisseoi,  si  quid  vi4sr«tur,  diceret.  CSfr  d% 
",Lii.B.2. 


ploynMDts.  The  aoBluit  betid  him  with  a  Beoniftil 
attention,  and  insteao  of  giving  him  a  precise  answer, 
had  recourse  to  his  common-place  phrases,  and  talked 
a  great  deal  without  saying  any  thing  to  the  purpose. 
S^rates,  after  having  praised  (m  order  not  to  enrage) 
his  adversary,  entreated  him  to  adapt  himselfi  to  m* 
weakDen,  and  to  descend  so  low  as  him,  by  satisfy- 
ing his  questions  in  B  few  words ;  because  neither  his 
wit  nor  memory  was  eapabie  of  eomprebendinc  or 
retaining  so  many  fine  and  exalted  notions,  and  all  bUi 
knowledge  was  confined  to  question  and  answer. 

This  passed  in  a  numerous  aasemblv,  and  the 
teacher  could  not  recede.  When  Socrates  had  once  got 
him  out  of  his  entrenchment,  by  obliging  him  to  answer 
his  questions  succinctly,  he  carried liim  on  from  one 
to  another,  to  the  most  absurd  consequences;  and 
aAer  having  reduced  him  either  to  contradict  himself^ 
or  be  silent,  he  complained  that  the  learned  man 
would  not  vouchsafe  to  instruct  him.  The  youoji 
people,  however,  perceived  the  incapacity  of  theur 
master,  and  changed  their  admiration  for  him  into 
contempt.  Thus  the  name  of  sophist  became  odious 
and  ridiculous. 

It  is  easy  to  judge  that  men  of  the  sophists*  chamc* 
ter,  of  which  I  have  now  spoken,  who  were  in  high 
credit  with  the  flreat,  who  lorded  it  amongst  the  youth 
of  Athens,  and  oad  been  long  oelebnted  for  their  wit 
and  learning,  could  not  be  attacked  with  impunity  ; 
and  the  rather,  because  they  had  been  assailed  in  ino 
two  most  sensible  points,  their  fame  and  their  interest, 
8ocrates,t  for  faavmjg  endeavottred  to  unmask  their 
vices  and  discredit  their  false  eloquence,  experienced 
from  these  men,  who  were  equally  oomipt  and  baugb* 
ty,  all  that  could  be  feared  or  expected  from  the  most 
malignant  envy  and  the  most  envenomed  hatred;,  to 
which  it  is  now  time  to  proceed. 

SECTION  VI. — SOCRATES  18  ACCUSED  OF  BOLDIirO 
BAD  OPINIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  THB  GODS,  AND  OF 
CORRUPTING  THB  ATHENIAN  YOUTH.  HE  DEFENDS 
HIMSELF  WITHOUT  ART  OB  FBAIL  HE  Ifl  CON- 
DEMNED  TO  DIB. 

Socrates  wae  aoeused  a  little 
before  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-  A.  M.  3608. 
fiilh  Olvmpiad,  soon  after  the  expul-  AnL  J.  C.  40SL 
sion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  out  of 
Athens,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  life;  but  the 
prosecution  had  been  projected  long  before.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi,  which  had  declared  him  the  wiseet 
of  mankind ;  the  contempt  into  which  be  had  broaghC 
the  doctrine  and  morals  of  the  sophists  of  his  time, 
who  were  then  in  bifh  reputation ;  the  liberty  with 
which  he  attacked  all  vice;  the  singular  attachment 
of  his  disciples  to  his  person  and  maxims  had  all  con* 
eurred  in  alienating  people  against  him^  and  had  draws 
abundance  of  envy  upon  him. 

His  enemies  having  sworn  his  deatniction/  and 
perceiving  the  diffiooity  of  the  attempt,  prepared  the 
way  for  it  at  a  distance,  and  at  first  attacked  him  in 
the  dark,  and  by  obecure  and  secret  methods.  It  b 
said,  that  in  order  to  sound  the  people's  dispositioB 
towards  Socrates,  and  to  try  whether  it  would  ever  be 
safe  to  cite  him  before  the  Judges,  they  eogBged 
Aristophanes  to  bring  him  upon  the  stage  in  a  coinedy| 
wherein  the  first  seeds  of  the  accusation  meditated 
against  him  were  sown.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
Aristophanes  wae  suborned  by  Anytus  and  the  rest 
of  Socrates's  enemies  to  compose  that  satirical  piece 
against  him.  It  is  very  likely  that  Socrates's  deaared 
contempt  for  all  comedies  in  general,  and  for  those  of 
Aristophanes  in  particular,  whilst  he  professed  an 
extraordinary  esteem  fer  the  tragediee  of  Euripides, 
might  \%  the  poet's  true  motive  inx  takine  his  rerengs 
of  the  philosopher.  However  it  were,  Aristophanea, 
to  the  disgraca  of  poetir^  lent  his  pen  to  the  malice  of 
Socrate^s  enemies  or  ms  own  resentment,  and  enih 

■  '  ■  i  11.11  ■  .  ..  II       !■.—<« 
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pliy«d  fab  whole  genius  and  oeptcity  to  depreciate  the 
oeet  ftiid  moet  ezceUent  man  that  erer  the  pagan 
word  produced. 

He  eompoaed  a  |)iece  called  The  CUmdi,  wherein 
he  introduces  the  philoaopher  perched  in  a  basketi  and 
hoisted  dp  amidst  the  air  and  doods,  from  whence  he 
delivers  manme,  w  rather  the  niost  ridiculous  subtil- 
ties.  A  very  ased  debtor,  who  desires  to  escape  the 
close  pursuit  of  his  creditors,  comes  to  him  to  be  taught 
the  ait  of  tricking  them  at  law ;  to  prove  by  unanswer- 
able reasons  that  he  owes  them  nothing ;  and,  in  a 
word,  of  a  very  bad,  to  make  a  very  good,  cause.  But 
findins  luroself  incapable  of  any  improvement  from 
the  suhlime  lessons  of  his  new  master,  he  brings  his 
son  to  him  in  his  stead.    This  young  man  soon  after 

Sorts  this  learned  school  so  well  instructed,  that  at 
leir  first  meeting  he  beats  his  father,  and  proves  to 
him  by  subttie  but  invincible  arguments,  that  he  has 
reason  for  treating  him  in  that  manner.  In  every 
ecene  where  Socrates  appears,  the  poet  makes  him 
wtter  a  thousand  impertinences,  and  as  many  impieties 
afl^ainst  the  ^oda,  and  in  particular  against  Jupiter. 
He  makes  htm  talk  like  a  man  of  the  greatest  vanity 
and  highest  opinion  of  himself,  with  an  e<|ua]  contempt 
for  all  others^  who  out  of  a  criminal  curiosity  is  desir- 
ous of  penetrating  into  what  passes  in  the  heavens, 
and  of  oivinsinto  the  abysses  of  the  earth ;  who  boasts 
of  having  always  the  means  of  making  injustice  tri- 
omph :  and  who  is  not  contented  with  keeping  those  se- 
crets for  his  own  use,  hot  teaches  them  to  others,  and 
thereby  eorrupts  youth.  All  this  is  attended  with  a 
refined  raillery  and  wit,  that  could  not  fail  of  highly 
pleasing  a  people  of  so  quick  and  delicate  a  taste  as  the 
Athenians,  who  were  besides  naturally  jealous  of  all 
tranaitendent  merit.  They  were  so  much  charmed 
with  it,  that  without  waitmg  the  conclusion  of  the 
represenlatibo.  they  ordered  the  name  of  Aristopha- 
nes to  be  set  down  above  all  his  competitors. 

Socrates,  who  bad  been  informed  that  he  was  to  be 
brought  upon  the  stage,  went  that  day  to  the  theatre 
Co  see  the  eomedy,  contrary  to  his  custom ;  for  it  was 
not  common  for  him  to  eo  to  those  assemblies,  unless 
when  some  new  tragedy  of  Euripides  was  to  be  pei^ 
formed,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  whose  pieces 
he  esteemed  upon  aooount  of  the  solid  principles  of 
morality  he  took  care  to  intersperse  in  them,  it  has, 
however,  been  observed,  that  he  once  had  not  patience 
Co  wait  the  conclusion  of  one  of  them,  wherein  the 
actor  had  advanced  a  dangerous  maxim,  but  went  out 
immediately,  without  considering  the  injury  which  his 
withdrawing  might  do  to  bis  friend^s  reputation.  He 
never  went  to  comedies,  unless  that  Alcibiades  and 
Critias  forced  him  thither  against  his  will ;  as  he  was 
oficnded  at  the  unbounded  licentiousness  which  reign- 
ed in  them,  and  could  not  endure  to  see  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  fellow-citizens  publicly  torn  in  pieces.  He 
was  present  at  this  without  the  least  emotion,  and 
without  expressing  any  discontent :  and  some  stran- 
gers heing  anxious  to  know  who  the  Socrates  intend* 
ed  by  the  play  was,  he  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and 
•ho  wed  himself  daring  the  whole  representation.  He 
told  those  who  wore  near  him,'  and  were  amazed  at 
his  indifierence  and  patience,  that  he  imagined  himself 
sit  a  great  entertainment,  where  he  was  agreeably 
laughed  at,  and  that  it  was  aeeessary  to  be  able  to 
bear  a  joke. 

There  is  no  probability,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
that  Aristophanes,  though  he  was  not  Socrates*s 
friend,  had  entered  into  the  blac^L  conspiracy  of  his 
enemies,  and  had  any  thought  of  occasioning  hie  d^ 
•struetion.  It  is  mora  probable,  that  a  poet  who  divert- 
ed the  public  at  the  expense  of  the  principal  ma^s- 
Cntee  and  most  celeA>rated  generala,  was  also  wilhng 
to  make  Ihem  laugh  at  the  expense  of  a  philosopher. 
All  the  guHt  was  on  the  aide  of  those  who  envied 
liim,  and  his  enemies,  who  were  in  hopes  of  makin/s: 
great  use  of  the  representation  of  this  comedy  against 

^  PliiL  do  ednc  fiber,  p.  lOl 


him.  The  artifice  waa  indeed  deep  and  well  plamei 
In  bringins  a  man  upon  the  stage,  he  is  onfy  'S^ 
sented  hy  his  bad,  weak|  or  eciuivocal  qualitiea.  Thst 
view  of  him  is  followed  with  ndicule :  ridicule  accai- 
toms  people  to  the  contempt  of  his  person,  and  con- 
tempt proceeds  to  injustice.  For  the  world  are 
naturally  emboldened  in  insulting,  abusing,  and  in- 
juring a  man,  when  once  he  becomes  the  object  of 
general  contempt. 

These  were  the  first  blows  struck  at  him,  and 
served  as  an  essay  and  trial  of  the  ereat  afiair  meditt- 
ted  against  him.  It  lay  dormant  a  long  while,  and  did 
not  break  out  until  twenty  years  afterwards.  Tbe 
troubles  of  the  republic  roi^bt  well  occasion  that  long 
delay.  For  it  was  in  that  interval  that  the  enterprise 
against  Sicily  happened,  the  event  of  which  was  so 
unfortunate,  that  Athens  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Lysander,  who  changed  its  form  of  goTemmeot 
and  established  the  thirty  tjranis,  who  were  not  ex- 
pelled till  a  very  short  time  before  the  afiir  we 
speak  ofl 

Melitus  then  appeared  as  accuser, 
and  entered  a  process  in  form  again^  A.  M.  3603. 
Socrates.  His  accusation  consisted  Ant.  J.  C.  401. 
of  two  heads.  The  first  was,  that 
he  did  not  admit  the  gods  acknowledged  by  the  re- 
public, and  introduced  new  divinities :  the  second,  that 
ne  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens ;  and  concluded  with 
inferring  that  sentence  of  death  ought  to  pass  against 
him. 

Never  had  accusation  so  little  foundation^  or  even 
probability  and  pretext,  as  this.  Socrates  for  forty 
years  had  made  it  his  profession  to  instruct  the  Athe- 
nian youth.  He  had  advanced  no  opinions  in  secret 
and  10  the  dark.  His  lessons  were  given  pubtidv, 
and  in  the  view  of  sreat  numbers  of  auditors.  Me 
had  always  observed  the  same  conduct,  and  taught 
the  same  principles.  What  then  could  be  Melitns's 
motive  for  this  accusation  after  such  a  length  of  time? 
How  came  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  after  Ukvhig 
been  languid  and  drowsy  for  so  many  years,  to  awake 
on  a  sudden  and  become  so  violent  ?  Is  it  pardonable 
in  so  zealous  and  worthy  a  citizen  as  Melitas  would 
wish  to  appear,  to  have  continued  mute  and  inactive, 
whilst  a  person  was  corrupting  the  whole  yonth  of 
that  city^  by  instilling  seditious  maxims  into  them, 
and  inspiring  them  with  a  disgust  and  eontempt  for 
the  established  governments?  For  he  who  does  not 
prevent  an  evil  when  ii  is  in  his  power,  ia  equally 
criminal  with  him  that  commits  it  These  are  tbe 
expressions  of  Libanius  in  a  declamation  of  bin  called 
the  Apolosy  of  Socrates.'  But,  continues  he,  allow- 
ing that  Melitus.  whether  through  forgetfulneaa,  indif- 
ference, or  real  and  serious  engagements,  never 
thought  for  so  many  years  of  entering  an  accusation 
against  Socrates ;  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  in  a  city 
like  Athens,  which  abounded  with  wise  magistrates, 
and,  what  is  more,  with  bold  informers,  ao  pablic  a 
conspiracy  as  that  imputed  to  Socrates  should  have 
escaped  the  eyes  of  toose  whom  either  the  love  of 
their  country  or  invidious  malignity  rendered  so  vi«i- 
lant  and  attentive  7  Nothing  was  ever  less  credible, 
or  more  void  of  all  probability. 

As  soon  as  the  conspiracv  broke  out,*  the  friends  of 
Socrates  prepared  for  his  defence.  Lysiaa,  the  mpst 
able  orator  of  his  time,  brought  him  an  elaborate  dis- 
course of  his  composing,  wherein  he  had  set  forth  the 
reasons  and  measures  of  Socrates  in  their  fullest  light, 
and  interspersed  the  whole  with  tender  and  psthetic 
strokes,*  capable  of  moving  the  most  ot>durate  hearts. 
Socrates  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  approved  it  Tery 
much  J  but  as  it  was  more  conformable  to  the  rates  ol 
rhetoric  than  the  sentimeats  and  fortitude  of  a  philo- 
sopher, he  told  him  frankly  that  it  did  not  euit  him. 
Upon  which  Lysias,  having  asked  how  it  was  possible 

'  Libaiu  in  Apolog.  Socrat  p.  64&— 648. 
•  C«cer.  1. 1  4e  QraU  ou  2S1«-2S». 
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to  be  well  done,  and  it  the  fame  time  not  suit  Um : — 
la  the  same  manner,  said  be,  using,  according  to  his 
castom,  a  valgar  comparison,  that  an  excellent  work- 
man might  brins  roe  magnificent  apparel,  or  shoes 
embroidered  with  gold,  to  which  nothing  would  be 
wanting  on  his  part,  bat  which,  however,  would  not 
fit  me.  He  persisted  therefore  inflexible  in  the  reso- 
latioD  be  bad  formed,  not  to  demean  himself  by  beg- 
ging suffrages  in  the  low  abject  manner  common  at 
Stat  time.  He  employed  neither  artifice  nor  the  glit- 
ter of  eloquence :  he  had  no  recourse  either  to  aolici- 
tation  or  entreaty :  he  brought  neithef  his  wife  nor 
children  to  incline  the  judges  in  his  favour  by  their 
sighs  and  tears.  Nevertheless,'  though  he  firmly  re- 
fused to  make  use  of  any  voice  but  his  own  in  hii 
defence,  and  to  appear  before  his  judges  in  the  submis- 
sive posture  of  a  suppliant,  he  did  not  behave  in  that 
manner  out  of  pride,  or  contempt  of  the  tribunal :  it 
was  from  a  noble  and  intrepid  assurance,  resulting 
from  fatness  of  soul,  and  tlie  usual  attendant  upon 
consciousness  of  truth  and  innocence.  So  that  his  de- 
fence bad  nothinfi;  timorous  or  weak  in  it*  His  dis- 
course was  bolo,  manly,  generous,  without  passion, 
without  emotion,  full  of  the  noble  liberty  of  a  philoso- 
pher, with  no  other  ornament  than  that  of  truth,  and 
displaying  throughout  the  character  and  language  of 
innocence.  Plato^  who  was  present,  transcribed  it 
aderwards,  and  without  any  additions  composed  from 
it  the  work  which  he  calls  The  apology  ofSocraUs^  one 
of  the  most  consummate  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  I 
shall  here  make  an  extract  from  it 

Upon  the  day  assigned  ,s  the  proceeding  commenced 
in  the  usual  forms;  the  parties  appeared  before  the 
judjges,  and  Melitus  spoke.  The  worse  his  cause, 
ana  the  loss  provided  it  was  with  proofs,  the  more 
occasion  he  had  for  address  and  art  to  cover  its  weak- 
ness. He  omitted  nothing  that  might  render  the  ad- 
verse party  odious;  and  instead  of  reasons,  which 
conld  not  but  fail  him,  he  substituted  the  delusive 
flitter  of  a  lively  and  pompous  eloouence.  Socrates, 
m  observing  that  he  could  not  tell  what  impression 
the  discourse  of  his  accusers  might  make  upon  the 
judges,  owns,  that  for  his  part  he  scarce  knew  him- 
self; Bueh  an  artful  colouring  and  likelihood  had  they 
given  to  their  arguments,  though  there  was  not  the 
feast  word  of  troth  in  all  they  had  advanced. 

I  haye  already  ssid  that  their  accusation  consisted 
of  two  heads.8  The  first  regards  religion.  Socrates 
inquires  out  of  an  impious  curiosity  into  what  passes 
in  the  heavens  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  He 
does  not  acknowledge  the  gods  adored  by  his  country. 
He  endeavours  to  introduce  new  deities;  and,  if  be 
may  be  believed,  an  unknown  god  inspires  him  in  all 
bis  actions.  To  make  short,  he  believes  there  are  no 
gods. 

The  second  head  relates  to  the  interest  and  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  Socrates  corrupts  the  youth  by 
instilling  bad  sentiments  concerning  the  Divinity  into 
them,  by  teaching  them  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and 
the  order  established  in  the  republic;  by  declaring 
openly  a^nst  the  choice  of  the  magistrates  by  lot  ;4 
by  exclaiming  against  the  public  assemblies,  where 
he  is  never  seen  to  appear;  by  teaching  the  art  of 
making  the  worst  of  causes  good ;  by  sttachin^  the 
yoath  to  himself  out  of  a  spirit  of  pride  and  ambition, 
vnder  the  pretence  of  instructing  tnem ;  and  by  prov- 

'  His  et  talibos  addoctua  Socratas,  nee  patronum  qutcsivit 
•d  judiciinn  capitis,  ncc  judicibut  tupplex  fuit ;  adhiouitqae 
Siberam  contumaciam  li  magnitudine  animi  ductam,  wxk  k  su- 
perbi&.     Cie.  Tuac,  &wB$t.  I.  i. 

*  Plat,  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  Xenoph.  in  Apdog.  Socrat 
ct  in  Memor.  *  Plat,  in  Apolog.  p.  z4. 

^  Socrates  in  reality  did  not  approve  this  manner  of  elect- 
ing  the  msfistratas.  He  observea,  tfiat  when  a  pik>t,  a  nm- 
aieian,  or  an  architect  is  wanted,  nobody  is  willing  to  tiJie  hhn 
at  a  venture;  though  the  faults  of  these  people  are  far  from 
being  of  such  great  import  ance  as  those  errors  which  are  com- 
mitted in  the  lulministnUian  of  the  republic.  Xeno^  Mtm^ 
«ra6.  L  fig.  !•  p.  71S. 


ing  to  children  that  they  may  treat  their  paretiti  ill  with 
impunity.  He  glories  in  a  pretended  eracle,  and  be- 
lieves himself  the  wisest  of  mankind.  He  -taxes  all 
others  with  folly,  and  condemns  without  reserve  all 
their  maxims  and  actions :  constituting  himself  by  bis 
own  authority  the  general  censor  and  reformer  oi  the 
state.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  efiects  of  his  les- 
sons may  be  seen  in  the  persons  of  Critias  and  Alcibi- 
ades,  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  have  done  great 
mischiefs  to  their  country,  and  have  been  the  most 
wicked  of  citizens  and  the  most  abandoned  of  men. 

This  concluded  with  recommending  to  the  jndges 
to  be  very  much  upon  their  guard  against  the  dazzling 
elo()uence  of  Socrates,  and  to  suspect  extremely  the 
insinuating  and  artificial  turns  of  address  which  he 
would  employ  to  deceive  them. 

Socrates  began  his  discourae  with  this  point,'  and 
declared  that  he  would  speak  to  the  judges  as  it  was 
his  custom  to  talk  in  his  common  converaationi  that  is 
to  say,  with  much  simplicity,  and  no  Srt. 

He  then  proceeds  to  particulars.*  Upon  what 
foundation  can  it  be  aUegeo,  that  he  does  not  acknow- 
ledge the  gods  of  the  republic ;  he  who  has  been  often 
seen  sacrificing  in  his  own  house  and  in  the  temples? 
Can  it  be  doubted  whether  he  uses  divination,  since  it  is 
made  a  crime  in  him  to  report  that  he  received  counsels 
from  a  certain  divinity ;  and  is  thence  inferred  that  he 
aims  at  introducing  new  deities?  But  in  this  he  in- 
novates nothing  more  than  others,  who,  putting  their 
faith  in  divination,  observe  the  flight  of^  bhds,  coi^ 
suit  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  remark  even  words 
and  accidental  encotinters-^different  means  which  the 
gods  employ  to  give  mankind  a  foreknowledge  of  the 
future.  Old  or  new,  it  is  still  evident  that  Socrates 
acknowledges  divinities,  by  the  confession  of  even 
Melitus  himself,  who  in  his  information  a  vera  that 
Socrates  believes  daemons,  that  is  to  say,  subaltern 
spirits,  the  ofllspring  of  the  gods.  Now  every  man  who 
ffelieves  the  onspnng  of  the  gods,  believes  the  ^ods. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  impious  inquiries  into 
natural  thincrs  imputed  to  him;?  without  despising 
or  condemning  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  physics,  he  declares  that,  as  for  himself,  he 
had  entirely  devoted  himself  to  what  concerns  moral 
virtue,  the  conduct  of  life,  and  the  rules  of  govern* 
ment,  as  to  a  knowledge  infinitely  more  useful  than 
any  other;  and  he  calls  upon  all  those  who  have  been 
his  hearera,  to  come  fortl\.and  convict  him  of  falsehood 
if  he  does  not  say  what  is  true. 

''  I  am  accused  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  in- 
stilling dangerous  maxims  into  them,  as  well  in  regard 
to  the  wonhip  of  the  gods  as  the  roles  of  government 
You  know,  Athenians,  that  I  never  made  it  my  pro- 
fession to  teach,  nor  can  envy,  however  violent  against 
me,  reproach  me  with  ever  having  sold  my  instruc- 
tions. I  have  an  undeniable  evidence  for  me  in  this 
respect,  which  is  my  poverty.  Always  equally  ready 
to  communicate  my  thoognts  either  to  the  rich  or 
poor,  and  to  give  them  full  leisure  to  question  or  an- 
swer me,  T  lend  myself  to  every  one  who  is  desirous 
of  becoming  virtuous :  and  if  amongst  those  who  hear 
me,  there  are  any  that  prove  either  good  or  bad,  neither 
the  virtues  of  the  one,  of  which  I  am  not  the  cause, 
nor  the  vices  of  the  other,  to  which  I  have  not  contri- 
butedj  are  to  be  ascribed  to  me.  My  whole  employ- 
ment IS  to  persuade  the  young  and  old  not  to  enter- 
tain too  much  love  for  the  bMy,  for  riches,  and  all 
other  precarious  things,  of  whstsoever  nature  they 
be ;  but  to  let  their  principal  regard  be  for  the  soul, 
which  ought  to  be  the  chief  object  of  their  afi^ction ; 
for  I  incessantly  urge  to  yon,  that  virtue  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  riches,  but,  on  the  contrary,  riches  from 
virtue ;  and  that  all  the  other  goods  of  human  life,  at 
well  public  as  private,  have  their  source  in  the  same 
principle. 

"  If  to  speak  in  this  manner  be  to  corrupt  youth,  I 

•  Plat  p  17. 

*  Xenoph.  p.  710kr 
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/3onf«W|  AthMiwA%  that  I  am  guiltjr,  and  deterge  to 
ibe  puBMbfld^  If  what  I  say  be  not  true,  it  ie  most 
mtmy  to  conviet  me  of  falsehood.  I  see  here  s  great 
nmnber  of  my  dtsoiples ;  they  have^  onW  to  appear. 
But  perhaps  reserve  aod  consideration  for  a  master 
who  MS  instructed  them,  will  prevent  them  from  de- 
claring against  me:  at  least  their  fathers,  brothers^ 
and  uncles  eamiot,  as  good  relations  and  good  citi* 
j&ens,  excuse  themselves  nom  standing  forth  to  demand 
vengeance  against  the  corrupter  of  their  sons,  brothers, 
and  nephews.  But  these  are  the  persons  who  take 
upon  them  my  defence,  and  interest  themselves  in  the 
auccess  of  my  eause. 

"  Pass  on  me  what  sentence  you  p1ease,i  Atheni- 
ans ;  but  I  can  neither  repent  nor  change  my  conduct 
J  most  not  abandon  nor  suspend  a  function  which 
Qod  himself  has  Imposed  on  me.  Now  it  is  He  who 
jias  charged  me  with  the  care  of  instructing  my  fellow* 
tfititeos.  If,  after  bavins  faithfully  kept  all  the  posts 
wherein  I  was  placed  by  ouf  generals  at  Pottdsa, 
Amphipolis,  and  Delium,  the  fear  of  death  should  at 
tlus  time  make  me  to  abandon  that  in  which  the  Di- 
vine Providence  has  placed  me^  by  commanding  me 
Co  pass  my  life  in  the  study  of  philosophy  for  the  in- 
•truction  of  myself  and  otbiers ;  this  would  be  a  most 
^rinainal  desertion  indeed,  and  make  me  highly 
worthy  of  being  cited  before  this  tribunal,  as  an  im- 
pious man  who  does  not  believe  the  gods.  Should 
you  resolve  to  acquit  me,  on  condition  (hat  I  keep 
silence  for  the  future,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  make 
answer, — 'Athenians,  I  honour  and  love  you,  but  I 
ahall  choose  rather  to  obej^God  than  you,9  and  to  my 
latest  breath  shall  never  renounce  philosophy,  nor 
«ease  to  exhort  and  reprove  you  according  to  m^*  cus- 
tom, by  telitn  V  each  of  you  when  vou  come  m  my 
way,  My  goodfriendjB  and  citizen  or  the  most  famous 
■city  in  tbe  world  for  wisdom  and  valour,  are  you  not 
ashamed  of  bavins  no  other  thoughts  than  of  amass- 
ing wealth,  and  of  acquiring  glory,  credit,  and  digni*^ 
ties,  whilst  jrou  neglect  the  treasures  of  prudence, 
Irutb,  and  wisdom,  and  take  no  pains  in  rendering 
yoor  soul  as  good  and  perfect  as  it  is  capable  of  be- 
ing? 

**  I  am  reproached  with  abject  fear  and  meanness 
of  spirit,*  for  being  so  busy  in  imparting  my  advice  to 
•very  one  in  private,  and  yet  having  always  avoided 
being  present  in  your  assemblies,  to  give  my  counsels 
to  m  country.  I  thought  I  had  given  sufficient 
proofs  of  my  courage  and  fortitude,  iMth  in  the  field, 
where  I  have  borne  arms  with  jou,  and  in  the  senate, 
whore  f  alone  opposed  the  unjust  sentence  you  pro- 
Dounaed  against  the  ten  captains,  who  had  not  taken 
up  and  interred  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  killed 
or  drowned  in  the  sea-fight  near  the  islands  ArginusaB : 
and  when,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  I  opposed 
the  violent  and  cruel  orders  of  the  thirty  tyrants. 
What  is  it  then  that  has  prevented  me  from  appearing 
in  your  assemblies?  It  is  that  Damon,  Athenians, 
Ihal  voice  dirine,  which  you  have  so  often  heard  me 
mention,  and  which  Melitus  has  taken  so  much  pains 
to  ridieale.  That  spirit  has  attached  itself  to  me  from 
my  infancy:  it  is  a  voice  which  I  never  hear,  but 
when  it  would  prevent  me  from  persisting  in  some- 
thing i  have  renotved,  for  it  never  exhorts  me  to  un* 
idertake  any  thing.  It  is  that  which  has  always  oppo- 
aed  me  when  I  would  have  intermeddled  in  the  affairs 
4>f  the  republic ;  and  its  opposition  was  very  seasonal 
ble ;  for  1  should  have  been  amongst  the  dead  long 
ago,  had  I  been  concerned  in  the  measures  of  the 
ataite,  without  effecting  any  thing  to  tbe  advantage  of 
myself  or  oar  country.  Do  not  take  it  ill,  I  beseech 
JOQ,  if  I  speak  my  thoughts  without  disguise,  and 
with  truth  and  freedom.  Every  man  who  would  ge» 
varousif  oppose  a  whole  people,  either  amongst  us  or 


»  Plat,  p.  «8,  29. 

*  Xidw^ai  tQ  ^tt^  ftBXXov  9  (/icy. 

*  The  Greeli  si^ifies,  O  betl  of  maty  i  Sptirrt 
rhicb  was  an  obUgug  manner  of  accosting. 

^  Fiat.  D.  SI. 
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elaewbere,  and  who  inflexibly  appliei  himaelf  to  pre- 
vent the  violation  of  the  laws  and  the  practice  ot 
ink]uity  in  a  city,  will  never  do  so  long  with  impunity. 
It  is  absolutely  necessaiv  for  him  who  would  contend 
for  justicey  if  he  has  the  slightest  wish  to  live,  to  remain 
in  a  private  station,  and  never  to  have  any  share  in 
public  aflfhirs. 

''For  the  rest,s  Athenians,  if,  in  the  extreme  dan- 
ger in  which  I  now  am,  I  do  not  imitate  the  behaviour 
of  those  who  upon  less  emergences  have  implored 
aod  supplicated  their  judges  with  tears,  and  have 
brought  before  them  their  children,  reladoos  and 
friends ;  it  is  not  through  pride  and  obstinacy,  or  any 
contempt  for  you,  but  solely  for  your  honour,  and  fiu- 
that  of  the  whole  city.  It  is  fit  that  you  should  know, 
that  there  are  amongst  our  citizens,  those  who  do  not 
regard  death  as  an  evil,  and  who  give  that  name  only 
to  injustice  and  infamy.  At  my  age,  and  with  the  repu- 
tation which  I  have,  whether  true  or  false,  woo  Id  it 
be  consistent  for  me,  after  all  tbe  lessons  1  have  given 
upon  the  contempt  of  death,  to  be  afraid  of  it  myself, 
and  to  belie  by  my  last  act  all  the  principles  and  sen- 
timents of  my  past  life. 

'*  But  without  speaking  of  my  fame,  which  I  should 
extremely  injure  by  such  a  conduct,  I  do  not  think  it 
allowable  to  entreat,  a  judge,  nor  to  procure  an  ac- 
quittal by  supplications:  he  ought  to  be  pereuaded 
and  convinced.  The  jud^e  does  not  sit  upon  tbe 
bench  to  show  favour  by  violating  the  laws,  but  to  do 
justice  by  conforming  to  them.  He  did  not  take  an 
oath  to  favour  whom  he  pleases;  but  to  do  justice 
where  it  is  doe.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  accustom 
yon  to  perjury,  nor  you  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  ac* 
customed  to  it ;  for  m  so  doing,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  us  equally  injure  justice  aod  religion,  and  both 
become  crimmal. 

**  Do  not  therefore  expect  from  me,  Athenians,  that 
I  should  have  recourse  amongst  you  to  means  which 
I  believe  neither  honest  nor  lawful ;  especially  npoo 
this  occasion,  wherein  I  am  accused  of  impiety  by 
Melitus.  For  if  I  should  influence  you  by  my  pra^* 
ers,  and  thereby  induce  you  to  violate  your  oatna,  it 
would  be  undeniablv  evident  that  I  should  teach  you 
not  to  believe  in  the  gods:  and  even  in  defending 
and  justifying  myself,  should  furnish  my  adversaries 
with  arms  against  me,  and  prove  that  I  believe  in  do 
divinity.  But  I  am  very  far  from  such  thoughts.  I 
am  more  convinced  of  the  existence  of  God  than  my 
accusers ;  and  so  convinced,  that  I  abandon  myself  to 
GKxl  and  you,  that  you  may  judge  of  mo  as  you  shall 
deem  best  for  yourselves  ana  me." 

Socrates  pronounced  this  discourse  with  a  firm  and 
intrepid  tone.0  His  air,  his  action,  his  visage,  bora 
no  resemblance  to  that  of  a  person  accused :  he  seem- 
ed the  master  of  his  judges,  from  the  assurance  and 
greatness  of  soul  with  which  he  spoke,  without,  how- 
ever, losing  any  thin^  of  the  moaesty  natural  to  him. 
So  noble  and  majestic  a  deportment  displeased  and 
gave  offence.  It  is  common  for  judges,*  who  look 
upon  themselves  as  the  absolute  dispensers  of  life  or 
death  to  such  as  are  before  them,  to  expect,  out  of  a 
secret  tendency  of  mind,  that  they  should  appear  in 
their  presence  with  humble  submission  and  respcctfal 
awe;  an  homage  which  they  think  due  to  their  su- 
preme authori^. 

This  was  what  happened  now.  Melitus,  however, 
had  not  at  first  the  fifth  part  of  the  voices.  We  hare 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  judges  assembled  upMi 
this  occasion  might  amount  to  five  hundred,  witfioui 
reckoning  the  president  The  law  condemned  tbe 
accuser  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachma8,s  if  he 

*  Plat.  p.  34,  35^ 

*  Socrates  ita  in  Jodicio  capitis  pro  se  ipse  dixit,  at  son 
Bum>lex  aut  reus,  sed  magisler  aot  dominus  videretur  esaa 
judicum.     Cie.  L'udt  Ond,  n.  fSl. 

*  Odit  judex  fcri  Ikigands  securiutem;  cbmque  joa 
saum  iBtelugat,  tasitus  reTsreatiam  postulat  Qsml.  liv, 
c  1. 

*  About  S5<. 
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hmd  not  the  fifth  MUt  of  the  infitget.  TMe  kwhad 
been  wueljr  establiahed  to  cheek  the  boldneei  and 
itnpodence  of  calonmiaton.  Melitus  would  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  this  6ne,  if  Anytus  and  Lyoon  had  not 
joined  him,  and  presented  themselves  also  as  the  ae- 
cusera  of  Bocrates.  Their  influence  drew  over  a  great 
number  of  voices,  and  there  were  two  hundred  and 
ei^ty-one  against  Socrates,  and  consequently  only 
two  nundred  and  twenty  for  him.  He  wanted  no 
more  than  thiity'^one  to  liave  been  acquitted,*  for  he 
would  then  have  had  two  hundred  and  nfty-ooe,  which 
would  have  been  the  majority. 

By  this  first  sentence  the  judges  only  declared  So- 
crates guilty,  without  decreeing  against  him  any  pe^ 
nalt^.'  For  when  the  law  £d  not  determine  the 
pumslmient,  and  when  a  crime  against  the  state  was 
not  in  question  (in  which  manner  I  conceive  Cicero's 
expression,  frtau  capUaHs,  may  be  understood,)  the 
person  found  guilty  had  a  right  to  choose  the  penalty 
he  thought  he  deserved.  0pon  his  answer  tfie  judges 
deliberaSed  a  second  time,  and  afterwards  passed 
their  final  sentcnca  Socrates  was  informed  tnat  he 
might  demand  an  abatement  of  the  penalty,  and 
change  the  condemnation  of  deaUi  into  banishment, 
imprisonment,  or  a  fine.  He  replied  g^enerously,  that  he 
would  choose  neither  of  those  punishments,  because 
that  would  be  to  acknowledge  himself  guilty. — "  Athe- 
nians,*' said  he,  **  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense,  as 
you  obhge  me  to  sentence  nnrself  according  to  what  I 
deserve^  I  condemn  myself,  for  havmg  passed  my 
life  in  mstracting  yourselves  and  your  children ;  for 
havins  neglected  with  that  view  my  domestic  affiurs, 
and  aS  public  employments  and  dignities ;  for  having 
devoted  myself  entirely  to  the  service  of  my  country, 
in  labonrins  incessantly  to  render  my  fellow-dtisens 
virtuous  ;  f  condemn  myself,  I  say,  to  be  maintained 
in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  expense  of  die  republic  for  the 
rest  of  my  life."*  This  last  answer  so  much  ofiUbnded 
the  judges,^  that  they  condemned  him  to  drink  hem- 
lock, a  punishment  very  much  in  use  amongst  them. 

This  sentence  did  not  shake  the  constancy  of  So- 
crates in  the  least*  "  I  am  going,"  said  he,  addres- 
sing himself  to  his  judges  with  a  noble  tranquillity, 
**  to  sufier  death  by  your  order,  to  which  nature  had 
condemned  me  from  tne  first  moment  of  my  birth ;  but 
my  accusers  will  suffer  no  less  from  infamy  and  injus- 
tice by  the  decrees  of  truth.  Did  you  expect  from  me. 
that  to  extricate  myself  out  of  your  hands,  I  should 
have  employed,  according  to  the  custom,  flattery  and 
pathetic  expressions,  and  the  timorous  and  grovelling 
behaviour  of  a  suppliant  ?  But  in  trials,  as  well  as 
war,  an  honest  man  ou^ht  not  to  use  all  sorts  of 
means  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  It  is  equally 
dishonourable  both  in  the*  one  and  in  the  other,  to  ran- 
flom  it  only  by  prayers  and  tears,  and  all  those  other 
abject  methods  wmch  you  see  eveiy  day  practised  by 
people  in  my  present  condition." 

*  The  text  varies  in  Plato:  it  says,  tkirty-three|  or  thirty ; 
vrhence  it  is  probably  defective. 

*  Primis  sententiu  statuebant  tanttim  Judices,  damDa- 
rent  an  absolverent.  Erat  autem  Athenu,  reo  aamnato, 
ai  fraus  c&pitalis  non  esset,  quasi  pooniB  aytimatio.  Ex 
senCentift,  cum  judicibos  daretur,  interrogabator  reus,  qoain 
quasi  BstimBtioneni  commenmse  se  maximA  oonfiteretur. 
Cie.  1. 1.  tU  OrtU,  n.  2S1,  39S. 

*  It  ^ypeara  in  Plato^  that  after  this  discourse,  Soeratesy 
without  doubt  to  remove  from  hiBself  an  impatation  of 
pride  and  contumacy,  modestly  offered  to  pay  a  fine  pro* 
portionate  to  hit  indisence,  that  u  to  nay,  one  mina  (fifty 
iivres),  and  that,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  who  had 
bound  themselves  for  him,  he  rose  in  his  offer  to  thirty 
mine.  Plat,  in  Apdog.  Soerat.  p.  88.  But  Xenophon 
positively  asserts  the  contrary,  p.  706.  This  difference 
may  be  reconciled,  perhaps,  oy  lupposins  that  Socrates 
refused  at  first  to  make  any  offer,  and  Uiat  he  suifered 
iissnself  at  length  to  be  overc<MiM  by  the  earnest  solicitations 
at  his  friends. 

'^  Cujus  response  sic  judices  ezar8enmt,ut  capitis  homi- 
nem  innocentissimum  condemnarent    Cie,  1.  i.  de  OraL  n. 

•  Pint.  p.  39. 
▼OIm   I. 


ApoUodonis,  who  was  one  of  hb  fiiends  and  disa- 
pies,  having  advanoed  to  him  to  ezprna  his  grief  for 
Lis  dying  innocent :  "  What,''  roplied  he  with  a 
smile,  "  would  you  have  me  die  guilty  7" 

Plutarch,*  to  show  that  only  our  weakest  part,  the 
body,  is  in  the  power  of  man,  but  that  there  is  another 
infinitely  more  noble  part  of  us  entirely  superior  to 
their  threats,  and  inaccessible  to  their  attacks,  cites 
these  admirable  words  of  Socrates,  whidi  aie  more 
applicable  to  his  iudgee  than  his  accusers  :  At^/htM 
md  MelUut  may  kU  me,  hui  they  cmnnst  Mcrf^ns.  As 
if  he  had  said,  in  the  language  of  the  Pagans  :  For* 
tune  may  deprive  me  3i  my  goods,  my  health,  and 
my  life  ;  but  I  have  a  treasure  within  me^  of  which  no 
external  violence  can  deprive  me  ;  I  mean  virtue,  inp 
nocence,  fortitude,  and  greatness  of  mind. 

This  great  man,^  fully  convinced  of  the  princple  he 
had  so  often  inculcated  to  his  disciples— that  guilt  m 
the  only  evil  a  wise  man  ought  to  fear, — choose  rather 
to  be  deprived  of  some  years  which  he  mieht  per- 
haps have  to  live,  than  to  forfeit  in  an  instant  &  glory 
of  ois  whole  past  life,  in  dishonoarine  himself  lor  ever 
by  the  shameful  behavionr  he  wae  advised  to  observe 
towards  his  judges.  Seeing  that  his  eontemporaries 
had  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  him,  he  refinrcd  him 
self  to  the  judgment  of  posted^  ;  and,  by  the  gene* 
lous  eactifiee  of  the  renmant  or  a  life  alr^y  far  ad* 
vanced,  acq|uired  and  secured  to  himself  the  esteem 
and  admiiation  of  all  succeeding  ages. 

SECTION  yiI.r--€ocaATBs  RBrnsBS  tomcapb  out 

OF  FHJSeir.  HX  PASSES  THE  LAST  DAT  OP  W8  LIPS  W 
DlSCOVRSUfO  WITH  HIS  PB1BMD8  UPOM  THB  IMHOB^ 
TALITT  OP  TUB  SOUL.  HB  DBIHKS  THB  POUOK. 
PUKISHMBMT  OP  HIS  ACCUSBES.  BOMOUBS  PAID  TO 
HIS  MBHOBT. 

Aptbr  the  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him,  So- 
crates,* with  the  same' intrepid  aspect  withwhkii  be 
had  held  the  tyrants  in  awe,  went  forward  towards  the 
prison,  which  lost  that  name,  says  Seneca^  when  he 
entered  it,  and  became  the  residence  of  virtue  and 
probity.  His  friends  followed  him  thither,  and  con* 
tinuea  to  visit  him  during  thirtv  dajrs,  which  passed  be- 
tween his  condemnation  ana  death.  The  cause  of 
that  long  delay  was,  the  Athenians  sent  every  jear  a 
ship  to  Uie  isle  of  Deloe,  to  offer  certam  sacnfioee  ; 
ana  it  was  prohibited  to  put  any  person  to  death  in 
the  city,  from  the  time  that  the  pneet  of  Apollo  had 
crowned  the  poop  of  this  vessel,  as  a  signal  of  its  de- 
parture, till  the  same  vessel  should  return.  So  that 
sentence  having  been  passed  upon  Socrates  the  day  a& 
ter  that  ceremony  began,  it  was  necessary  to  defer 
the  execution  of  it  thirty  days,  during  the  cenUnuance 
of  this  voyage.  *" 

In  this  lon^  interval,  death  had  sufficient  oppotto* 
nity  to  present  itself  before  his  eves  in  all  ite  terrors,  and 
to  put  bis  constancy  to  the  proof,  not  only  by  the  severe 
rigour  of  a  dunseon,  and  the  irons  upon  his  legs,  but 
by  the  continuu  prospect  and  cruel  expectation  of  an 
event  which  nature  always  abhors.  In  this  sad  con* 
dition  he  did  not  cease  to  enjoy  that  profound  tnuw 
(}uillity  of  mind  which  his  friends  had  always  admiied 
in  him.*  He  conversed  with  them  with  the  same  tein« 
per  he  had  alwavs  expressed ;  and  Crito  observes,  that 
the  evening  berore  his  death  he  slept  as  peaceably  ae 

*  De  aaim.  tranquil,  p.  476. 

^  Maluit  vir  sapientisaimus  quod  superosset  ex  vitft  sibi 
perire,  quilim  quod  pneteriseel:  et  quando  ab  hominibus 
sui  temporis  partim  intelligebatur,  ^terorum  se  judiciis 
reservavit,  brevi  detrimento  jam  iiltime  senectutis  cvum 
seculorum  omnium  conseeatus.    Qitint.  1.  i.  e.  1. 

*  Socrates  eodem  illo  vultu,  quo  aliquando  solos  trifinta 
t^annos  in  ordinem  redegerat,  carcerem  intravit,  ifnomi* 
niam  ipsi  loco  detraotunis.  Neqoe  enim  potsrat  carear 
vidari,  in  qao  Socrates  oral.  Seme^in  CohmL  md  fiMsn^ 
c  xm. 

Socrates  carcerem  intrando  purgaviti  onmiqas  himsstfc 
orem  corift  reddidit.    Td,de  vU,  UaL  «.  xxvii. 

*  PlaL  m  Criton.  * 
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■t  any  «lb«r  tiiM.  Ho  even  at  that  time  oompoeed  a 
hnim  in  bonoor  of  ApoUo  and  Diana,  and  turned  one 
or  .£aop*a  fables  into  iceraeu 

The  dav  befi>re,  or  tlie  nme  day  that  the  ship  was 
te  arrive  Bom  Delos,  the  retom  of  which  was  to  be 
foUowed  by  the  death  of  Socrates,  Ciito^  his  intimate 
inend,  ^i^me  to  lum  eaily  in  the  morning  to  let  him 
know  that  moumfol  news,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
inform  him  that  it  depended  only  upon  himself  to  quit 
the  prison  ;  that  the  jailor  was  nined  f  that  he  would 
find  the  doors  t^Mn^  and  offered  him  a  safe  retreat  in 
Tbeesaly.  Socrates  lau|^ed  at  this  proposal,  and 
asked  huak^  wlutlur  he  knew  any  place  out  of  Mica 
where  people  did  not  die  7  Orito  ureed  the  thing  very 
seriously,  and  pressed  him  to  take  advantage  of 
BO  preaons  an  opportunity,  adding  arguments  upon 
arguments  to  induce  his  consent,  and  to  enga^  nim 
to  resolve  upon  his  escape.  Without  mentionmg  the 
inconsolable  grief  he  snould  suffer  for  the  death  of 
such  a  friend,  how  should  he  support  the  reproaches 
of  an  infinity  of  people,  who  would  believe  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  have  saved  him,  but  that  he  would  not 
sacrifice  a  small  part  of  his  wealthfor  that  purpose  7 
Could  the  people  ever  be  persuaded  that  so  wise  a 
man  as  Soomtes  would  not  quit  his  prison,  when  he 
migfat  do  it  with  all  possible  security  ?  Perhaps  he 
might  fear  to  expose  his  friends,  or  to  oocasion  the  loss 
of  their  fortunes,  or  even  of  their  lives  or  liberty. 
Ought  there  to  be  any  thin^  more  dear  and  precious 
to  them  than  the  preservation  of  Socrates  7  Even 
strangers  themselves  dispute,  that  honour  with  ^em ; 
many  dT  whom  have  come  expressly  with  considera- 
ble sums  of  money  to  purchase  his  escape^  and  de- 
clare, that  the3F  should  think  themselves  highly  ho- 
noured to  receive  him  amongst  them,  and  to  supply 
him  abundantly  with  all  he  should  have  occasion  tor. 
Ou^t  be  then  to  abandon  himself  to  enemies,  who 
have  occasioned  lids  being  condemned  unjustly  ;  and 
can  he  think  it  allowable  to  betmy  his  own  cause  7 
Is  it  not  essential  to  his  goodness  and  justice,  to  spare 
his  fellow-citizens  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  7  But 
if  all  these  motives  cannot  alter  him,  and  he  is  not 
concerned  with  regard  to  himself,  can  he  be  insensible 
to  the  interests  of  nis  children  7  In  what  a  condition 
does  he  leave  them  7  And  can  he  forget  the  father, 
only  to  remember  the  philosopher  7 

Socrates,  after  having  heard  him  with  attention, 

Eiised  his  xeal,  and  expressed  his  gratitude:  but 
fore  he  could  accede  to  his  opinion,  was  for  examin- 
ing whether  it  was  just  for  him  to  depart  out  of 
pnson  without  the  consent  of  the  Athenians.  The 
question,  therefore,  here  is  to  know,  whether  a  man 
condemned  to  die,  though  unjustly,  can  without  a 
crime  escape  from  justice  and  the  laws?  I  do  not 
know,  whether  amonsst  us,  there  are  many  persons  to 
be  found  who  would  believe  that  this  could  be  made  a 
question. 

Socrates  begins  with  removing  every  thing  foreign 
to  the  subject,  and  comes  immematel^r  to  the  bottom 
of  the  afiair.  '*  I  should  certainly  rejoice  extremely, 
my  dear  Crito,  if  you  could  persuade  me  to  quit  this 
place,  but  cannot  resolve  to  do  so  without  being  first 
persuaded.  We  ought  not  to  concern  ourselves  for 
what  the  people  may  saj,  but  for  what  the  sole  Judge 
of  all  that  is  just  or  uniust  shall  say,  and  that  alone 
is  truth.  All  the  consiaerations  you  nave  alleged,  as 
money,  reputation,  family,  prove  nothing,  unless  you 
show  me  that  what  you  propose  is  just  and  lawful 
It  is  a  received  and  constant  principle  with  us,  that  all 
injustice  is  shameful  and  fatal  to  him  that  commits  it, 
whatever  men  may  say,  or  whatever  good  or  evil  nuiy 
ensue  from  it  We  have  always  reasoned  from  this 
principle  even  to  our  latest  days,  and  have  never  de- 
paitea  in  the  least  from  it  Would  it  be  possible, dear 
Crito,  that  at  our  age  our  most  serious  discourses 
rfionhl  lesemble  those  of  infants,  who  say  Yes  and 
No  almost  in  the  same  breath,  and  have  no  fixed  and 
determinate  notion  7" — At  each  proposition  he  waited 
Crilo's  answer  and  asBeot   . 


'^  Let  us  therefore  reevme  our  prindples,  and  en> 
deavour  to  make  use  of  them  at  this  time.  .  It  hsi 
always  been  a  maxim  with  us,  that  it  is  never  allowa- 
ble upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  to  commit  injustice, 
not  even  in  regard  to  those  who  injure  us,  nor  to 
return  evil  for  evil;  and  that  when  we  have  once 
engaged  our  word,  we  are  bound  to  keep  it  inviolably ; 
no  mterest  being  capable  to  dispense  with  it  Now, 
if  at  the  time  I  should  be  ready  to  make  my  escape, 
the  laws  and  republic  should  present  themselves  in  a 
body  before  me,  what  could  I  answer  to  the  following 
questions  which  they  might  put  to  me  7  '  What  are 
you  going  to  do,  Socrates  7  Is  flying  from  justice  in 
this  manner  aught  else  than  ruinmg  entuely  the 
laws  and  the  republic  7  Do  you  believe  that  a  state 
can  subsist,  after  justice  is  not  only  no  longer  in  fierce  in 
it,  but  is  even  corrupted,  subverted,  and  trod  under  foot 
by  individuals  7*  But,  it  may  be  said  the  repubUc 
has  done  me  injustice,  and  has  sentenced  me  wrong- 
fully. '  Have  you  foigot,'  the  laws  would  reply, '  that 
you  are  under  an  agreement  with  us  to  subout  your 
private  judgment  to  that  of  the  republic?  You  wen 
at  liberty,  if  our  government  and  regulations  did  not 
suit  you,  to  retire  and  settle  yourself  elsewhere :  but 
a  residence  of  seventy  years  in  our  city  sufficieotlj 
denotes  that  our  regulations  have  not  displeased  yon, 
and  that  you  hJve  complied  with  them  from  an  entire 
knowledge  and  experience  of  them,  and  out  of  choice. 
In  fact  you  owe  all  you  are,  and  all  you  possess,  to 
them:  birth,  nurture,  education,  .and  establishment: 
for  all  these  proceed  from  the  tuition  and  protectioD 
of  the  republic  Do  you  believe  yourself  free  to  break 
through  engagements  with  her,  which  you  have  con- 
firmed by  more  than  one  oath  7  Though  she  shooU 
intend  to  destroy  you,  canyou  render  her  evil  for  evil, 
and  injury  for  injury  7  Have  you  a  right  to  act  in 
that  manner  towards  your  father  and  mother  ^  and  do 
you  not  know  that  vour  countiy  is  more  considerable, 
and  more  worthy  of  respect  before  God  and  man,  than 
either  father  or  mother,  or  all  the  relations  in  the 
world  together :  that  your  country  is  to  be  honoured 
and  revered,  to  be  complied  with  in  hi^r  excesaee,  and 
to  be  treated  with  tenderness  and  kindness  even  in 
her  most  violent  proceeding?  in  a  word,  that  she  is 
either  to  be  reclaimed  by  wise  counsels  and  respectful 
remonstrances,  or  to  be  obeyed  in  her  commanos,  and 
all  she  shall  decree  suffered  without  murmuring  7  As 
for  your  children,  Socrates,  your  friends  will  render 
them  all  the  services  in  their  power;  at  least  the  IH- 
vine  Providence  will  not  fitil  them.  Resign  yourself 
therefore  to  our  reasons,  and  take  the  counsel  of  those 
who  have  given  you  birth,  nurture,  and  education. 
Set  not  so  hi^h  a  value  upon  your  children,  your  life, 
or  any  thing  in  the  world,  as 'upon  justice ;  tnat  when 
vou  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Fluto,  you  mav  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  defend  yourself  in  the  presence  of  your 
judees.  But  if  you  demean  yourself  otherwise,  vre 
shaS  continue  your  enemies  as  long  as  you  live,  with- 
out ever  afibrding  you  relaxation  or  repose ;  and 
when  you  are  dead,  our  sisters,  the  laws  in  the  r^ 
^ons  below,wilI  be  as  little  favourable  to  you ;  know- 
ing  that  yo%  have  been  guilty  of  using  your  utmost 
endeavours  to  destroy  us.*  *' 

Socrates  dbserved  to  Crito,  that  he  seemed  actual- 
Iv  to  hear  all  he  had  said,  and  that  the  sound  of 
these  words  echoed  so  continually  in  his  ears,  that 
they  entirely  engrossed  him,  and  left  him  np  other 
thoughts  or  words.  Crito,  agreeing  in  fact  that  he 
had  nothing  to  reply,  continued  ^ent,  and  withdrew 
from  Ids  friend. 

At  length  the  fatal  ship  returned  to  Athens,  whidi 
was  in  a  manner  the  signal  for  the  death  of  Socrates' 
The  next  day  all  his  mends,  except  Plato,  who  wma 
sick,  repaired  to  the  prison  early  in  the  morning.  The 
jailor  desired  them  to  wait  a  little,  because  the  eleven 
magistrates  (who  had  the  direction  of  the  pnsoos) 
were  at  that  time  signifying  to  the  prisoner  tiiat  be 

^  Plat  m  Ph»d.  p.  69,  Itc. 
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wu  to  £e  the  same  day.  Prewntly  after  they  enter- 
ed, and  found  Socntes,  whoee  chains  had  been  taken 
gS,^  sitting  by  Xantippe  his  wife,  who  held  one  of 
hb  children  in'her  anna.  As  soon  aa  she  peroeiyed 
them  she  uttered  piercing  cries,  sobbing,  and  tearing 
her  face  and  hair,  and  made  the  prison  resound  with 
her  complaints.  '^  Ob  my  dear  Socrates,  your  friends 
are  come  to  see  you  this  day  for  the  last  time !"  He 
desired  that  she  might  be  taken  away,  and  riie  was 
iomiediately  carried  home. 

Socrates  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  with  his  friends, 
and  compersed  with  them  with  his  usual  cheerfulness 
and  tranquillity.  The  subject  of  oonyeraation  was 
most  important,  and  well  'suited  to  his  present  condi- 
tion ;  tlwt  is  to  say,  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
What  gave  occasion  to  (his  discourse  was  a  question 
introduced  in  a  manner  by  chance,  Whether  a  true 
philosopher  ought  not  to  desire  and  take  pains  to  die  7 
This  propositiMi,  taken  too  literalijr,  unplied  an  opi- 
nion tnat  a  philosopher  might  kill  himsel£  Socrates 
shows  that  nothing  is  more  unjust  than  this  notion : 
and  that  man,  appertaining  to  God,  who  formed  anci 
placed  him  with  ms  own  hand  in  the  post  he  possesses, 
cannot  abandon  it  without  his  permission,  nor  quit 
life  without  his  order.  What  is  it  then  that  can  induce 
a  philosopher  to  entertain  this  Ioto  for  death  7  It  can 
be  only  tne  hope  of  that  happiness  wtiich  he  expects  in 
another  life,  and  that  hope  can  be  founded  only  upon 
the  opinion  of  the  soul*s  immortality. 

Socrates  employed  the  last  day  of  his  life  in  enter- 
taining his  friends  upon  this  great  and  important  sub- 
^'ect,  from  which  conversation  Plato's  admirable  dia- 
ogoe,  entitled  Phaidon,  is  wholly  takenf  He  explains 
Mollis  friends  all  the  arguments  for  believing  the  soul 
immortal,  and  refotes  all  the  objections  against  it, 
which  are  very  near  the  same  as  are  made  at  this  day. 
This  treatise  is  too  long  for  me  to  attempt  an  abstract 
of  it 

Before  he  answers  any  of  these  objections,'  he  de- 
plareB  a  nusfortune  common  enough  amongst  men, 
who,  in  oonseouence  of  hearing  i^orant  persons,  that 
contradict  ana  doubt  every  thing,  dispute^  beUeve 
there  is  nothing  certain,  "is  it  not  a  ^reat  misfortune, 
dear  Pbsdon,  that  having  reasons  which  are  true,  cer- 
tain, and  very  easy  to  m  understood,  there  should, 
however,  be  persons  in  the  worid  who  are  not  at  all 
afiected  with  them,  from  their  having  heard  those  frivo- 
lous disputes  wherein  all  things  appear  sometimes  true 
aod  sometimes  false.  These  unjust  and  unreasonable 
men,  instead  of  blaming  themselves  for  these  doubts, 
or  imputing  them  to  the  narrowness  of  their  own  car 
pacities,  by  ascribing  the  defect  to  the  reasons  them- 
aelyea,  proceed  at  length  to  a  detestation  of  them,  and 
believe  themselves  more  judicious  and  better  informed 
than  all  others,  because  tney  imagine  they  are  the  only 
persons  who  comprehend  that  there  is  nothing  true  or 
certain  in  the  nature  of  things.'^ 

Socrates  demonstrates  the  injustice  of  this  proceed- 
ing He  observes,  that  of  two  things  equally  uncer- 
tain, wisdom  enjoins  us  to  choose  mat  which  is  most 
ad  vantageous  with  least  hazard.  **  If  what  I  advance," 
says  he,  "  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul  proves 
true,  it  is  good  to  believe  it ;  and  if  after  mj  death  it 
proves  false,  I  shall  still  have  drawn  from  it  in  this  life 
this  advanta^, — of  having  been  less  sensible  here  of 
the  eyils  which  generally  attend  human  life."  ^  This 
resLsoninff  of  Socrates*  (which  is  real  and  true  in  the 
moath  of  a  Christian  alone)  is  very  remarkable.  If 
what  I  say  is  true,  I  gain  every  thing,  whilst  I  hazard 
very  little ;  and  if  false,  I  lose  nothing ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  still  a  great  gainer. 

Socrates  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  specn- 

*  At  Athens,  as  soon  as  seatsnce  was  pronounced  upon 
a  eriraiiiid,  he  was  onbound,  and  eonsiderod  as  the  victim 
of  death,  whcxn  it  was  no  longer  lawful  to  keep  in  chains. 

*  Plat.  p.  90, 91. 

*  Monsieur  Pasoal  has  expatiated  upon  this  reasoning  in 
hie  neveath  artidei  and  deauced  from  it  a  denumstration 


latbn  ofthb  great  truth,  that  the  soul  ishnoiortal ;  he 
draws  from  it  osefiil  and  necessary  conclusions  for  the 
conduct  of.  life,  in  explaining  what  the  hope  of  a  hap- 
py eternity  demands  fltNn  man,  that  it  be  not  fnistrap 
ted,  and  Chat  instead  of  attaining  the  rewards  prepued 
for  the  good,  the^  do  not  experience  the  punismnent 
allotted  for  the  wicked.  The  philosopher  here  sets 
forth  these  great  truths,  which  a  oonstant  tradition, 
though  veiy  much  obscured  by  fiction  and  iable^  baa 
always  preserved  amongst  the  Pacnns :  the  last  judg- 
ment of^the  righteous  and  wicked  ;  the  eternal  pv^ 
nishments  to  which  ^reat  criminals  are  condemned ;  a 
plaoe  of  peace  and  joy  without  end  for  the  souls  that 
nave  retained  their  purity  and  innocence,  or  which  do* 
ring  this  life  have  expiated  their  ofifences  by  repeal 
ance  and  satisfaction ;  and  an  intermediate  state,  in 
which  they  purify  themselves,  for  a  certain  time,  from 
less  considerable  crimes  that  have  not  been  atoned  for 
durine  this  life. 

**  My  friends,^  there  is  still  one  thing,  which  it  m 
very  just  to  believe ;  and  this  is,  that  if  tM  soul  be  im- 
mortal, it  requires  to  be  cultivated  with  attention,  not 
only  for  what  we  call  the  time  of  life,  but  for  that  which 
is  to  follow,  I  mean  eternity ;  and  the  least  neglect  in 
this  point  may  be  attended  with  endless  cooseqiiencesL 
If  death  were  the  final  dissolution  of  being,  the  wicked 
would  be  ereat  eainere  by  it,  as  being  delivered  at 
once  from  their  bodies,  their  souls,  and  their  vices ;  but 
as  the  soul  is  immortal,  it  has  no  other  means  of  being 
freed  from  its  evils,  nor  any  safety  for  itself,  but  in  be- 
commg  very  ^ood  and  very  prudent ;  for  it  carries  no- 
thing away  with  it  but  its  good  or  bad  deeds,  its  vu* 
tues  or  vices,  which  aro  commonly  the  consequence 
of  the  education  it  has  received,  and  the  causes  of 
eternal  happiness  or  misery. 

'*  When  the  dead  are  arrived  at  the  fotal  rendezvous 
of  departed  souls,  whither  their  demon  *  conducts 
thein,  they  are  all  judged.*  Those  who  havo  passed 
their  lives  in  a  manner  neither  entirely  criminal  nor 
absolutely  innocent,  are  sent  into  a  place  where  they 
snfier  pains  proportioned  to  their  faults,  till  being 
purged  and  cleansed  of  their  ghilt,  and  afterwards  re-  v 
stored  to  liberty,  they  receive  the  reward  of  the  good 
actions  thay  have  done  in  the  body.  Those  who  are 
judged  to  M  incurable  on  account  of  the  greatness  of 
their  crimes,  who  deliberately  and  wilfully  have  com- 
mitted sacrileges  and  murders,  and  other  such  great 
oflRbnces,  the  £tal  destiny  that  passes  judgment  upon 
them  buns  them  into  Tartarus,  from  whence  they  ne- 
ver depart  But  those  who  are  found  guilty  o^cnmes, 
great  mdeed,  but  worthy  of  pardon ;  who  nave  com- 
mitted violences  in  the  transports  of  rage  ^gninst  their 
fother  or  mother,  or  have  killed  some  ate  in  a  like 
emotion,  and  afterwards  repented :  these  sufler  the 
same  punishment  and  in  the  same  place  with  the  last, 
but  for  a  time  only,  till  by  their  prayen  and  supplica- 
tions thciy  have  obtained  pardon  from  those  they  have 
injured. 

"  But  for  those  who  have  passed  through  life  with 
peculiar  sanctity  of  manners,  delivered  from  their  base 
earthly  abodes  as  firom  a  prison,  they  are  received  on 
high  in  a  pure  re^on  whicn  they  inhabit ;  and,  as  phi- 
losophy has  sufficiently  purified  them,  they  live  with- 
out their  bodies  ^  throu^n  all  eternity  in  a  series  of 
joys  and  delights  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe,  and 
which  the  shortness  of  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
explain  more  at  large. 

"  What  I  have  said  will  suffice;  I  conceive,  to  prove 
that  we  ought  to  endeavour  strenuously  throughout 
our  whde  liyes  to  acquire  virtue  and  wisdom;  for 
you  see  how  great  a  reward  and  how  high  a  hope  are 
proposed  to  us.  And  though  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  were  dubious,  instead  of  appearing  a  certainty 

*  Plat.  p.  107. 

*  Demon  is  a  (3reek  word,  which  sjjmifies  spirit,  gemns, 
and,  with  us,  angel.  *  rlat.  p.  1  IS,  114. 

*  The  resurrection  of  the  body  was  onkaown  to  the 
Pagans. 
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tuB  it  does,  every  wise  man  ou^t  to  asfloxe  luBieelf  that 
it  18  well  worth  his  trouble  to  liek  his  belief  of  it  id  tbie 
manner.  And,  indeed,  can  tbere  be  a  more  ^orioaa 
hasud  7  We  ought  to  enchant  onraelves  with  thia 
blessed  hope,  for  which  reason  I  have  leng;thened  this 
discourse  so  much." 

Cicero  expresses  tiiese  noble  sentiments  of  Socrates 
with  his  usual  delicacy.  Almost  at  the  very  mo- 
ment,^ says  he,  that  he  had  held  the  deadly  draught 
in  his  hand,  he  talked  in  such  a  manner  as  showed 
that  he  looked  upon  death  not  as  a  violence  done  to 
him,  but  as  a  means  bestowed  upon  him  of  ascending 
to  heaven.  He  declared  that,  upon  departing  out  m 
this  life,  two  ways  are  open  to  us :  the  one  leads  to 
the  place  of  eternal  misery  such  souls  as  have  sullied 
themselves  here  below  in  shameful  pleasures  and  cri- 
minal actions :  the  other  conducts  tnose  to  the  happy 
mansions  of  the  gods  who  have  retained  their  purity 
upon  earth,  and  have  led  in  human  bodies  a  life  almost 
divine. 

When  Socrates  had  done  speaking, *  Orito  desired 
him  to  give  him  and  the  rest  of  his  friends  his  last  in- 
structions in  regard  to  his  children,  and  his  other  af- 
fairs, that  by  executing  them  they  might  have  the 
consolation  of  doing  him  some  pleasure.  **  I  shall 
recommend  nothing  to  you  this  day,"  replied  Socrates, 
"more  than  I  have  always  done,  which  is  to  take  care 
of  yourselves.  You  cannot  do  yourselves  a  greater 
service,  nor  do  me  and  my  family  a  greater  pleasure." 
Onto  having  asked  him  afterwards  in  what  manner  he 
wished  to  be  buried ;  "  As  ycfa  please,'^  said  Socmtes, 
**  ijf  you  can  lay  hold  of  me,  and  I  do  not  escape  out 
of  your  hands.*'  At  the  same  time  looking  upon  his 
friends  with  a  smile :  **  I  can  never  persuade  Crilo," 
says  he,  *'  that  Socrates  is  he  who  coViverses  vnth 
yon,  and  disposes  the  several  parts  of  his  discourse ; 
for  he  always  imagines  that  I  am  what  he  is  going  to 
see  dead  in  a  little  while.  He  confounds  me  with  my 
carcass,  and  therefore  asks  me  how  I  Would  be  in- 
terred." In  finishing  these  words  he  rose  up  and 
went  to  bathe  himself  in  a  chamber  adjoining.  After 
he  came  out  of  the  bath,  his  children  were  brought  to 
him,  for  hq  had  three,  two  venr  little,  and  the  other 
grown  up.  He  spoke  to  them  ror  some  time,  gave  his 
orders  to  the  women  who  took  care  of  them,  and  then 
dismissed  them.  Being  returned  into  his  chamber,  he 
laid  himself  down  upon  his  bed. 

The  servant  of  the  Eleven  entered  at  the  same  in- 
«tant,  and  having  informed  him  that  the  time  for  drink- 
mg  the  hemlock  was  come  (which  was  at  sunset,)  the 
servant  was  so  much  afiected  with  sorrow,  that  he 
turned  his  hack  and  fell  a  weeping.  **  See,*'  said  So- 
crates, "  mi  good  disposition  of  mis  man !  Since  my 
hnprisonment  he  has  often  come  to  see  me  and  to  con- 
vene with  me.  He  is  more  worthy  than  all  his  fel- 
lows. How  heartilv  the  poor  man  weeps  for  me!" 
This  is  a  remarkable  example,  and  might  teach  those 
who  hold  an  office  of  this  kind  how  they  ought  to  be- 
have to  all  prisoners,  but  more  especially  to  persons  of 
merit,  if  at  any  time  they  should  happen  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  The  fatal  cup  was  brought  Socrates  asked 
what  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  £>.  "  Nothing  more," 
eplied  the  servant,  "  than  as  soon  as  you  have  drunk 
off  the  draught  to  walk  about  till  you  fmd  your  legs 

fow  weary,  and  afterwards  lie  down  upon  your  bed." 
e  took  the  cup  without  any  emotion  or  change  in 

^  Ctim  pen^  in  manu  jam  mortiferum  illod  teneret  po- 
.culum,  locutus  ita  est,  ut  non  ad  mortem  tnidi,  vertim  in 
xoelum  yi^erelar  ascendere.  Ita  enim  censebat,  itaque 
^isseruit  f  duas  esse  vias  duplicesque  curstts  animonim  e 
wcorpore  excedentium.  Nam,  qui  se  humanis  vitiis  conta- 
minAssent,  et  so  totos  libidinibus  dedidissent,  ^oibin  eoar(^ 
toti  velut  domestieii  Titiis  atqae  ilagitiis  se  m<)uin48MDC, 
iis  devium  quoddam  iter  eve,  aedosum  k  oonsilio  deonim : 
jqui  autem  se  integroa  cattMque  serrariaseat,  qmbttsoue 
luisset  nninima  cum  corporibua  contagio,  sesoqae  ab  his 
aemper  sevocassent,  essentque  in  corporibus  humanis  vi- 
4am  imitati  dcorum,  bis  ad  iUcM,  k  quibus  essent  profectS, 
^reditum  facilem  patere.     Cic,  Tute.  Quest.  L  1.  n.  71,  73. 

^  Pag.  116^118. 


his  colour  or  countenance,  and  regarding  the  man  vrith 
a  firm  and  steady  look,  ^*  Well,'' said  &,  **  what  say 

{on  of 'this  drink ;  may  one  make  a  libation  out  of  it  7" 
Tpon  being  told  that  there  was  only  enough  for  ooe 
dose:  ^At  least,"  continued  he,  "we  may  savour 
prayers  to  the  gods,  as  it  is  our  duty,  and  implore 
them  to  make  our  exit  from  this  world  and  our  last 
stage  happy,  which  is  what  I  most  ardently  bc^  of 
them."  After  having  spoken  these  words,  he  kept 
silence  for  some  time,  and  then  drank  off  the  whole 
draught  with  an  amazing  tranquillity,  and  a  serenity  of 
aspect  not  to  be  expressed. 

Till  then  foB  friends,  with  great  violence  to  them- 
selves, had  refrained  from  tears*  but  after  he  btd 
drunk  the  potion,  they  were  no  longer  their  own  mai- 
ten,  and  wept  abundantly!  ApoUodoros,  who  bad 
been  in  teara  during  almost  the  whole  conversatioo, 
be^in  then  to  utter  great  cries,  and  to  lament  with 
sttcn  excessive  grief  as  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  that 
were  present  Socrates  alone  remained  unmoved, 
and  even  reproved  his  friends,  though  with  his  oaoal 
mildness  and  good  nature.  ^  What  are  you  doioo  7" 
aaid  he  to  them ;  **  I  am  amazed  at  you.  Ah !  mat 
has  become  of  your  vTrtue  ?  Was  it  not  for  this  I  sent 
away  the  women,  that  they  might  not  fall  iiSto  these 
weaknesses.  For  I  have  always  heard  say  that  we 
ought  to  die  peaceably,  and  blessing  the  gods.  Be  at 
eaSe,  I  beg  you,  and  show  more  constancy  and  resolu- 
tion." These  words  filled  them  with  confusion,  and 
obliged  them  to  restrain  their  tears. 

In  the  meanthne  he  kept  walking  to  and  fro ;  and 
when  he  found  his  legs  grow  weaiy,  he  lay  down  upoo 
his  back  as  he  had  been  directed. 

The  poison  then  operated  more  and  more.  When 
Socrates  found  it  be^an  to  eain  upon  the  heart,  un- 
covering his  face,  which  had  been  covered  without 
doubt  to  prevent  any  thing  from  disturbing  him  in  his 
last  moments,  "  Cnto,"  said  be,  and  these  were  his 
last  words,  *'  we  owe  a  cock  to^sculapius ;  cfischoi^ 
that  vow  for  me,  and  pray  do  not  foiget  it."  So«i 
after  which  he  breathed  his  last.  Crito  drew  near  and 
closed  his  mouth  and  eyes.  Such  wal  the  end  of  So- 
crates, in  the  first  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  and  the 
seventieth  of  his  age.  Cicero  says  he  could  never 
read  the  description  of  his  death  in  Plato  vrithoat 
tears.* 

Plato  and  the  rest  of  Socrates's  disciples  apprehend- 
ing the  rase  of  his  accnsera  was  not  satiated  by  that 
victim,  retired  to  Megara  to  the  house  of  Euclid, 
where  they  stayed  till  the  storm  blew  over.  Euripides, 
however,  to  reproach  the  Athenians  vnih  the  honible 
crime  tiiey  haa  committed  in  condemning  the  best  of 
men  to  die  upon  such  slight  grounds,  composed  his 
tragedy  called  Pcdanudta^  in  which,  under  the  name 
of  that  hero,  who  was  also  destroyed  by  a  foul  calum- 
ny, he  deplored  the  misfortune  of  his  friend.  When 
the  actor  came  to  repeat  tliis  verse, 

You  doom  the  jostest  of  the  Greeks  to  peilsh; 
the  whole  theatre,  remembering  Socrates  by  so  maris- 
ed  a  characteristic,  melted  into  tears,  and  a  decree 
passed  to  prohibit  speaking  any  more  of  him  in  public 
Some  believed  Euripides  was  dead  before  Socrates, 
and  reject  this  anecdote. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  people  of  Athens  did  not 
open  their  eyes  till  some  time  after  the  death  of  So- 
crates. Tiieir  hatred  being  satisfied,  their  prejudices 
were  dispelled,  and  time  having  ^ven  them  opportu- 
nity for  reflection,  the  notorious  minstice  of  tne  sen*. 
tence  appeared  in  all  its  horrors.  Nothing  was  bean! 
throughout  the  city  but  discourses  ih  favour  of  Socra- 
tes. The  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  private  houMssi, 
public  walks,  and  market  pmces,  seemed  still  to  re- 
echo the  sound  of  his  loved  vcHce.  Here,  said  they,  be 
formed  our  youth,  and  taught  our  children  to  loye  their 
country,  and  to  honour  mcir  parents.  Id  this  |>lsoe 
be  gave  us  his  admirable  lessons,  and  sometimes 

'  Quid  dteam  de  Socrati,  cujns  ttorti  iDacryinari  solao 
Flatooem  legens  ^    Jk  aof.  dmr,  lib.  iii.  n.  tt» 
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votAt  xm  seaaonbk  repraMpies,  to  engage  us  move 
Wftrmiv  in  the  pursuit  of  ¥iitue.  Ales !  how  have  we 
rewiraed  Iwn  wr  such  important  services?  Athens 
was  in  universal  moununs  and  consternation.  The 
schools  were  shut  up.  and  all  exercises  suspended. 
The  accusers  wen#  called  to  account  for  the  innocent 
blood  they  had  caused  to  be  shed.  Melitns  was  con* 
demned  to  die,  and  the  rest  banished.  Plutaich  ob- 
aerres,^  that  all  those  who  had  any  share  in  this  black 
calumny,  were  in  such  abomination  amongst  the  citi- 
zens, that  no  one  would  give  them  fire,  answer  them 
any  qaestion,  nor  so  into  the  same  bath  with  them ; 
and  had  the  place  deansed  where  they  had  bathed,  as 
being  polluted  by  their  touching  it ;  which  drove  them 
into  such  despair,  that  many  of  them  killed  themselves. 
The  Athenians, '  not  contented  with  having  punish- 
ed his  accusers,  caused  a  statue  of  brass  to  m  erected 
to,  him,  of  the  workmanship  of  the  celebrated  Ly- 
sippos,  and  placed  it  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
puts  of  the  city.  Their  respect  and  gratitude  roee 
even  to  a  religious  veneration ;  thev  dedicated  a  chapel 
to  him,  as  to  a  hero  and  a  demigod,  whidi  they  called 
2«cpars3bir,  that  is  to  Say  the  chapd  of  SocrtAes, 

SECTION  yiJL-— RKFLBCTIONS  UFON  TBI  $ENTENCE 
PASSan  ON  SOCRATBS  BT  THS  ATBBBIANS,  AMD  UFOM 
SOCEATKS  H1M8BLF. 

Wb  must  be  very  much  surprised,  when  on  the  one 
side  we  consider  tlie  extreme  oelicacy  of  the  people  of 
Athena,  with  respect  to  what  regards  the  worsmp  of 
the  gods,  which  ran  so  high  as  to  occasion  their  con- 
demning the  most  eminent  persons  upon  the  simple 
sn^iicioa  of  their  foiling  in  respect  for  them ;  and  on 
the  other,  when  we  see  the  exceeding  tolemtion,  to 
call  it  no  worse^  with  which  the  same  people  hiear 
comediee  every  day,  in  which  all  the  imds  are  turned 
into  ridicule  in  a  manner  cuMible  of  inspiiin^  the 
highest  contempt  for  them.  All  Aristophanes'  pieces 
abound  with  pleasantries,  or  rather  buffi>onenea,  of 
this  kind ;  and  if  it  i»  true,  that  this  poet  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  spare  the  greatest  men  of  the 
republic,  it  may  be  said  also  as  jwtly,  he  spared  the 
gods  stiU  lees. 

Such  were  the  daily  entertainments  in  the  theatre, 
which  the  people  of  Athens  heard  not  only  without 
pain,  but  with  such  joy,  pleasure,  and  applause,  that 
they  rewarded  the  poet  wi^public  honours  who  divert- 
ed them  so  agreeably.  Wbat  was  there  in  Socrates 
that  came  near  this  excessive  license  7  Never  did  any 
person  of  the  pagan  world  speak  of  the  Divinity,  or 
of  the  adoration  due  to  him,  m  so  .pure,  so  noble,  and 
80  respectful  a  manner.  He  did  not  declare  a«Linst 
the  gods  publicly  received  and  honoured  by  a  reugion 
more  ancient  than  the  cit^ ;  he  only  avoided  impi&g 
to  them  the  crimes  and  miamous  actions,  which  the 
popolar  credulity  ascribed  to  them,  and  which^  were 
only  calculated  to  depreciate  and  decry  them  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Me  did  not  blame  the  sacrifices, 
festivals,  nor  the  other  ceremonies  of  rdigion:  he  only 
tau^t,  that  all  pomp  and  outward  show  could  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  gods  ¥rithout  uprightness  of  intention 
azid  purity  of  heart 

This  wi8&  this  illumined,  this  religious  man,  how- 
evcaTy  with  all  lus  veneration  and  noble  sentiments  in 
legara  to  the  Divinity,  is  condemned  as  an  impious 
person  by  the  suffiages  of  almost  a  whole  people, 
without  his  accusers  tSing  able  to  instance  one  single 
avowed  &ct,  or  to  produce  any  evidence  that  has  ue 
leaat  appearance  of  probability. 

From  whence  could  so  evident,  so  universal,  and  so 
determinate  a^ contradiction  arise  amongst  the  Athe- 
niana !  A  people,  abounding  in  other  respects  with 
^t.  taste,  and  knowledge,  most  without  doubt  have 
had  tiieir  reasons,  at  least  in  appearance,  for  a  conduct 
BO  difierent,  and  sentiments  so  opposite,  to  their  gene- 
ral character.  May  we  not  say,  that ,  the  Athenians 
considered  their  gods  in  a  double  light  7    They  con- 


^  De  invid.  etodio,  p.  638. 


'  Pk>g.  p.  lU. 


fined  theii  real  leli^on  to  the  public,  solemn,  and 

hereditary  worship,  as  thev  had  received  it  from  their 
ancestors,  as  it  was  established  by  the  laws  of  the 
state,  had  been  piactised  from  immemorial  time,  and  t 
espeoiailv  confirmed  by  the  oracles,  auguries,  ofier- 
ings,  and  sacrifices.  It  is  by  this  standard  they  rege- 
lated their  piety ;  against  which  they  could  not  sufier 
the  least  attempt  v^atsoever :  it  was  of  this  worship 
alone  that  they  were  jealous ;  it  was  for  these  ancient 
ceremonies  tluit  they  were  «ich  ardent  lealots ;  and 
they  believed,  thoogh  without  foundation,  that  Socra- 
tes was  an  enemy  to  them.  But  there  was  another 
kind  of  relig^»n,  founded  upon  foble,  poetical  fictions, 
popular  opmions,  and  foreign  customs ;  for  this  they 
wece  little  concerned,  and  abandoned  it  entirely  to  the 
poets,  to  the  representations  of  the  theatre,  and  conn 
mon  conversatioiL 

What  grossness  did  they  not  attribute  to  Juno  and 
Venus?*  No  citizen  would  have  wished  that  hia 
wife  or  daughtera  should  resemble  those  goddesses. 
Timotheos,  the  famous  musician,  having  represented 
Diana  upon  the  stage  of  Athens,  transported  with 
folly,  fury,  and  rage,  one  of  the  spectatore  conceived 
he'  could  not  utter  a  greater  imprecation  against  him, 
than  to  wish  his  daughter  might  resemble  that  divini- 
ty. It  is  better,  sajs  PlutanS,  to  believe  there  are  no 
gods,  than  to  imagme  themof  thi^  kind  :  open  and  de- 
clared hapiety  being  less  profane,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  tmm  so  gross  and  absurd  a  superstition. 

However  it  be,  the  sentence,  of  which  we  have  re- 
lated the  cmnimstances,  will,  through  all  ages,  cover 
Athens  with  infomy  and  reproach,  wnieh  all  the  splen- 
dour of  its  glorious  actions,  for  which  it  is  otherwise 
so  justly  renowned,  can  never  obliterate :  and  it  shows 
at  the  same  time  what  is  to  be  expected  from  apeopie, 

fentle,  humane,  and  benefieeijt  at  bottom,  for  such  the 
uthenians  really  were,  but  volatile,  proud,  haughty, 
inconstant,  wavering  with  every  wind  and  every  im- 
pression. It  is  therefore  with  reason  that  public  as- 
semblies have  been  compared  to  a  tempestuous  sea : 
as  that  element,  Uke  tne  people,  thoogh  calm  ana 
peaceable  of  itself^  is  subject  to  be  frequently  agitated 
by  a  violence  not  its  own. 

As  to  Socrates,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  pagan 
world  never  produced  any  thing  so  great  and  perteet 
When  we  observe  to  what  a  height  he  cames  the 
sublimity  of  his  sentiments,  not  onfy  in  respect  to  the 
moral  virtues,  temperance,  sobriety,  patience  in  ad- 
veraity,the  love  of  poverty,  and  the  foi^eness  of 
wrongs ;  bnt^  what  is  far  more  oonsideiable,  in  regard 
to  the  Divinity,  his  unity,  omnipotence,  creation  of 
the  world,  and  providence  in  the  government  of  it ; 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  its  ultimate  end  and  eter- 
nal destiny ;  toe  rewards  of  the  good  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked:  when  we  consider  this  train  of 
sublime  knowledge,  we  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  a 
pagan  who  thinks  and  speaks  in  this  manner;  and 
are  scarce  persuaded  that  from  so  dark  and  obscure  a 
stock  as  paganism,  should  shine  forth  such  brilliant 
and  glorious  rays  of  light 

It  18  true,  his  reputation  has  not  been  nnimpeacbed, 
and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  purity  of  nis  man^ 
nera  did  not  correspond  with  that  of  his  sentiments. 
This  question  has  been  discussed  by  the  learned,*  but 
my  plan  will  not  admit  me  to  treat  it  in  its  full  extent 
The  reader  may  see  Abb^  Fraguier's  dissertation  in 
defence  of  Socrates,  against  the  reproaches  made  him 
upon  account  of  his  conduct  The  negative  argument 
he  makes  use  of  in  his  justification  seems  a  very  strong 
one.  He  observes,  that  neither  Aristophanes  in  his 
comedy  of  The  CloudSf  which  is  entirely  directed 
against  Socrates,  nor  his  vile  accusenin  his  trial,  have 
advanced  one  word  that  tends  to  impeach  the  purity 
of  his  mannera ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  sucn  vio- 
lent eneniies  as  those  would  have  neglected  one  of 
the  most  likely  methods  to  discredit  him  in  the  opinioik 

'  Flat,  de  saperstit.  p.  170. 

*  Memoires  as  rAcadteie  des  InsGrlpt  ton.  hr»  p.  Sit: 
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of  his  iudipM,  if  there  h«d  been  any  foundation  or 
^     probabihty  for  the  use  of  it 

I  confess,  however,  that  certain  prindples  of  Plato, 
#  his  disciple,  held  by  him  in  common  with  his  master, 
with  respect  to  the  nudity  of  the  combatants  in  the 
public  games,  from  which  at  the  same  time  he  did  not 
exclude  the  fair  sex ;  and  the  behaviour  of  Socrates 
himself,  who  wrestled  naked,  man  to  man  with  Aid- 
blades,  ^ve  us  no  great  idea  of  that  philosopher's 
delicacy  m  point  of  OKKlesty  and  bashfutness.  What 
shall  we  say  of  his  visit  to  Theodota,^  a  woman  of 
Athens  of  indifferent  reputation,  only  to  assure  him- 
self witH  his  own  eyes  of  her  extraordinary  beauty, 
which  was  much  talked  of^  and  of  the  precepts  he  gave 
her,  in  order  to  attract  admirers  and  to  retam  them  in 
her  snares  7  Are  such  lessons  very  suitable  to  a  phi- 
losopher 7    I  pass  over  many  other  things  in  silence. 

I  am  the  less  surprised  after  this,  that  several  of  the 
fathers  have  censured  him  in  regajnd  to  the  purity  of 
his  manners,  and  that  they  have  thought  fit  to  apply 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  disciple  Plato,  what  St  Paul 
sajTS  of  the  philosophers:*  That  G^  by  a  just  jndg- 
ment  abandoned  them  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  the 
most  shameful  lusts,  as  a  punisnment ;  for  that  having 
clearly  known  there  was  out  one  true  Qod,  they  had 
not  honoured  him  as  they  ought,  by  publicly  avowing 
their  belief,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  associate  with 
him  an  innumerable  multitude  of  divinities,  ridiculous 
and  infamous  even  in  their  own  opinions. 

And  in  this,  properly  speaking,  consists  the  crime 
of  Socrates,  which  did  not  make  him  guilty  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Athenians,  but  gave  occasion  for  his  be* 
ing  justly  condemned  by  eternal  Truth.  She  had 
illuminated  his  soul  with  the  most  pure  and  sublime 
lights  of  which  the  Pagan  world  was  capable ;  for 
we  are  not  ignorant  that  all  knowledge  of  Qod,  even 
naturaL  cannot  come  but  from  himself  alone.  He 
held  sdmiFable  principles  on  the  subject  of  the  Divi- 
nity. He  asreeably  rallied  the  fables  of  the  poets, 
upon  which  w  ridiculous  mysteries  of  his  age  were 
founded.  He  often  spoke,  and  in  the  most  exalted 
terms,  of  the  existence  of  one  only  God,  eternal,  in- 
visible, creator  of  the  universe,  supreme  director  and 
arbiter  of  all  events,  avenger  of  enmes  and  rewarddr 
of  virtues ;  but  he  had  not  the  couraee  to  bear  pubhc 
testimony  to  these  jgreat  truth&'  He  perfectly  dis- 
cerned the  falsehoodand  absurdity  of  the  Pagan  sys- 
tem ;  and  nevertheless,  as  Seneca  says  of  tne  wise 
man,  and  as  he  acted  hunself,  he  observed  exactly  all 
the  customs  and  ceremonies,  not  as  a^eeable  to  the 
gods,  but  as  enjoined  b^  the  laws.  He  acknowledged 
at  bottom  one  only  Divinity,'*  and  worshipped  with 

^  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  iii.  p.  78S— 786. 

*  Rom.  ch.  i.  ver.  17— SS. 

'  J^WB  omma  (ait Seneca)  sapiemi  servabit  tanqjiiani  legi- 
bas  jussa,  mm  tanquam  diit  grata— Oranem  istam  ignobilem 
daonim  birbain,quain  longo  mro  lon^  superatitio  concessit, 
sic,  inqiiat,  adorabimus,  ut  memioenmus  coltum  ejus  macis 
ad  morem,  qukm  ad  rem,  pertiner»— Sed  isle,  quem  phiTo- 
Bophia  auan  liberum  fecerat,  tamen,  quia  iUusuris  senator 
erat.  colebat  quod  reprehendebat,  ag«bat  quod  arguebat, 
quod  culpabat  adoraoat^-eb  damnabilitis,  qu6  ilia,  avm 
mendaciter  agebat,  sic  ageret,  ut  eum  populus  veraeiter 
agere  existimaret.    8.  Auguat,  dt  chit.  JDeiy  1.  vi.  c.  10. 

*  Eorum  sapientes,  quoe  philosophos  vocanL  scholas 
habebaatdissentientes,  et  templa  communla.    Id,  Hb.  d€ 

Mr*  Ml.  C«  !• 


the  peof^  that  mnltifiide  of  faifjimoos  idols  wUdb 
ancient  superstition  had  heaped  up  during  a  long 
succession  of  agea.  He  held  peculiar  opinions  in  tbs 
schools,  but  followed  the  multitude  in  the  temples. 
As  a  philosopher,  he  despised  and  detested  the  idols 
in  secret ;  as  a  citixen  of  Atheiui  and  a  senator,  he 
paid  them  in  public  the  same  adoration  with  others :  by 
so  much  the  more  worthy  of  blame,  says  St  Augusdn, 
as  that  worship,  which  was  only  external  and  dis- 
sembled, seemed  to  the  people  to  be  the  efiect  ai  am- 
cerity  and  conviction. 

And  it  cannot  be  said  that  Socrates  altered  Iibb  coiw 
duct  at  the  end  of  his  life,  or  that  he  then  expressed  a 
greater  zeal  for  truth.  In  his  defence  before  the  peo- 
ple, he  declared  that  he  had  always  received  and  ho- 
noured the  same  fiods  as  the  Athenians:  and  the  last 
order  he  gave  befere  he  expired,  was  to  sacrifice  in  hm 
name  a  cock  to  .£8culapius.  Behold,  then,  this  prinoe 
of  the  philosophers,  declared  by  the  Delphic  «»acle 
the  wisest  of  mankind,  who  notwithstanmng  his  io^ 
temal  conviction  of  one  onl}r  Divinity,  dies  in  the 
bosom  of  idolatry,  and  professing  to  adore  all  the  godi 
of  the  Pagan  theology.  Socrates  is  the  more  inex- 
cusable in  this,  since,  declaring  himself  a  man  ex- 
pressly appointed  by  Heaven  to  bear  witness  to  tbs 
truth,  he  fails  in  the  most'essential  dutyof  the  glorious 
commission  he  ascribes  to  himself  Por  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  religion  that  we  ought  most  parlicYxlariy 
to  avow,  it  is  that  which  reguds  the  unity  of  the 
Gkidhead,  and  the  vanity  of  idol  worship.  In  this  bis 
courage  would  have  been  well  placed ;  nor  would  it 
have  been  any  great  difficulty  to  Socrates,  deteiiiiiiied 
besides  as  he  was  to  die.  But,  says  St  Augostixi,*  it 
was  not  these  philosophers  who  were  designed  by 
Qod  to  enlighten  the  world,  nor  to  bring  men  over 
from  the  impious  worship  of  false  deities  to  the  holy 
religion  of  tne  true  God. 

We  cannot  deny  Socrates  to  hare  been  the  hezoof 
the  Pa^an  world  in  regard  to  moral  virtues.  But  to 
judge  nghtly  of  him,  let  us  draw  a  parsllel  between 
this  supposed  hero  and  the  martyre  of  Chiistianitj, 
who  often  were  young  children  ana  tender  virf^ns,  and 
yet  were  not  afraid  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood, 
to  defend  and  confirm  the  same  truths,  which  Socrates 
knew,  without  darins  to  assert  them  in  public:  I 
mean  the  unity  of  6<m,  and  the  vanity  of  idols.  Let 
us  also  compare  the  so  much  boasted  death  of  this 
prince  of  philosophers,  with  that  of  our  holy  bishoos, 
who  have  done  the  Christian  religion  so  much  ho- 
nour, by  the.  sublimity  of  their  genius,  the  extent 
of  th^r  knowledge,  and  the  beauty  and  excellence 
of  their  writings ;  a  saint  Cyprian,  a  saint  Aogus- 
tin,  and  so  maii^  others,  who  were  all  seen  to  die 
in  the  bosom  of*^  humility,  fully  convinced  of  their 
unworthiness  and  nothingness,  penetrated  with  a 
lively  fear  of  the  judgments  of  God,  and  expect- 
ing their  salvation  firqm  his  sole  goodness  and  coo- 
descending  mercy.  Philosophy  inspires  no  such 
sentiments ;  they  could  proceed  only  from  the  grace 
of  the  Mediator,  which  Socrates  was  not  thought 
worthy  to  know. 


*  Nen  sic  istt  nad  erant,  at  populorun  suorom 
nem  ad  verum  cultum  veri  Dei  k  simulacromm 


tione  atoue  ab  hujus  muodi  vanitate  ooovertereat 
AugwL  lib,  lit  oer.  ret  c.  ii. 
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BOOK  X. 


HANNBRfl  AND  CGarrOMB  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

THE  most  essential  part  of  history,  and  that  which 
it  concerns  the  reader  most  to  know,  is  that  which 
explains  the  character  and  manners  as  well  of  the 
people  in  ^eial,  as  of  the  great  persons  in  particular, 
of  whom  It  treats  ^  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  in  some 
sort  the  soul  of  history,  while  the  fiicts  are  only  the 
body. — I  have  endeavoured,  as  occasion  ofiered,  to 
paint  in  their  true  colours  the  most  illustrious  person- 
ages of  Greece ;  it  remains  for  me  to  show  the  eenius 
and  character  of  the  people  themselves.  I  shaU  con- 
fine myself  to  those  of  Lacediemon  and  Athens,  who 
always  held  the  first  rank  amongst  the  Greeks,  and 
shall  reduce  wluit  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  to 
three  heads;  their  political  government,  war,  and 
religion. 

Sigpnius,  Meursius,  Potter,  and  several  others,  who 
have  written  upon  Grecian  antiquities,  supply  me 
with'great  lights,  and  are  of  much  use  to  me  in  the 
subject  which  it  remains  for  me  to  treat 


CHAPTER  I. 

or  POLITICAL   OOVIENMENT. 

Thbei  are  three  principal  forms  of  government : — 
Monarchy,  in  which  a  sin^e  person  reigns ;  Aristo- 
cracy, in  which  the  elders  and  wisest  governs  ^  and 
Democracy,  under  which  the  supreme  authority  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people.    The  most  cele- 
brated writers  of  antiquity,  as  rlato>  Aristotle,  Poly- 
biufl,  and  Plutarch,  give  the  preference  to  the  fint 
kind,  as  including  the  most  advantages  with  the  fewest 
incoQTeniences.    But  all  agree — and  it  cannot  be  too 
often  inculcated — that  the  end  of  all  government,  and 
the  duty  of  every  one  invested  with  it,  be  the  form 
what  it  may,  is  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  render 
those  undechis  command  happy  and  just,  by  obtain- 
m<r  for  theiiMn  the  one  side  safety  and  tranouillity. 
nvSh  the  advantages  and  convemences  of  life ;  ana 
on  the  other,  all  the  means  and  helps  that  may  contri- 
bute to  making  them  virtuous.    As  the  pilot's  aim, 
Bays  Cicero,^  is  to  steer  his  vessel  happily  mto  port, 
the  physician's  to  preserve  or  restore  health,  the  gene- 
ral's ot  an  army  to  obtain  victory ;  so  a  prince,  and 
every  man  who  governs  others,  ought  to  make  the 
utility  of  the  governed  his  ultimate  aim ;  and  to  re- 
member, that  the  supreme  law  of  every  just  govern- 
ment ia  the  good  of  the  public,  Saltu  pofuli  ttqtrema 

*■  Tenes-De  igitur,  moderatorem  inam  reip.  qub  reftrre 
▼elimos  onima?— Ut  gabematori  ouraus  fecandui^  modico 
•altts,  imperatori  victoria,  sic  \fmc  moderatori  reip.  beata 
civittm  vita  proposita  est,  ut  opibus  firma,  copiis  locuplea, 
l^orift  ampla,  virmtA  honesta  sit.  Hujoa  enim  operis  suud* 
■ai  mcer  honunes  atqoe  optimi  iUam  ease  peifectorem  volo. 
"■    ""'    L  viii.  fifsst.  10. 


Ux  etfo.'  He  adds,  that  the  greatest  and  most  noble 
function  in  the  worid,  is  to  be  the  author  of  the  happi- 
ness of  a  nation. 

Plato  in  a  hundred  places  esteems  as  nothing  the 
most  shining  qualities  and  actions  of  those  who  govern, 
if  they  do  not  tend  to^romote  tiie  two  great  ends  I 
have  mentionecL  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 

ge ;  and  he  renites  at  large,  in  tne  first  book  or  his 
efniblic,'  one  Thrasymachus,  who  advanced,  that 
subiects  were  bom  for  the  prince,  and  not  the  prince 
for  bis  subjects ;  and  that  whatever  promoted  the  in- 
terests of  the  prince  or  commonwealth,  ought  to  be 
deemed  just  and  lawful 

In  the  distinctions  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
several  forms  of  government,  it  has  been  agreed,  that 
that  would  be  the  most  perfect  which  ahouM  unite  in 
itself,  by  a  happy  mizture  of  institutions,  all  the  ad- 
vantages, and  exolude  all  the  inconveniences  of  the 
rest  j  and  almost  all  the  ancients  have  believed,  that 
the  Lacedaemonian  government  came  nearest  to  this 
idea  of  perfection^. 

ARTICLE  L 

or  TBI  OOVBRNMBMT  OV  SPARTA* 

Frou  the  time  that  the  Heraclide  had  re-entered 
Peloponnesus,  Sparta  was  governed  by  two  kings,  who 
were  alwavs  of  the  same  two  families,  descended  from 
Hercules  by  two  different  branches ;  as  I  have  ob- 
served elsewhere.  Whether  from  pride  and  the  abuse 
of  des|>otic  power  on  the  side  of  the  kinss,  or  the  de* 
sire  of  independence  and  an  immoderate  love  of  liber- 
ty on  that  01  the  people,  Sparta,  in  its  beginnings,  was 
always  involved  in  commotions  and  revolts;  which 
would  infallibly  have  occasioned  its  ruin,  as  had  hap* 
pened  at  Argos  and  Messene,  two  nei^boorin^  cities 
equally  powerful  with  itself,  if  the  wise  foresight  of 
Lycurgus  had  not  prevented  the  fatal  consequences 
by  the  reformation  which  he  made  in  the'state.  I  have 
related  it  at  lar^  in  the  life  of  that  legislator,  and 
shall  only  touch  nere  upon  what  regards  the  govern- 
ment 

SECTION  I. — ABRIDOBD  IDIA  OP  TRB  SPARTAIf  60- 
VBRMMBNT.  BNTIRB  SUBMISSION  TO  THB  LAWS  WAS 
IN  A  KANNBR  TBB  SOVL  OP  IT. 

Ltcurovs  restored  order  and  peace  in  Sparta  by  the 
establishment  of  the  senate.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
eight  senators,  and  the  two  kings  presided  in  it  This 
august  assembly,  formed  out  of  the  wisest  and  most 
experienced  men  in  the  nation,  served  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  two  other  authorities,  that  of  the  kings, 
and  that  of  the  people ;  and  whenever  the  one  at- 
tempted to  overbear  the  other,  the  senate  interposed, 
by  joining  the  weakest,  and  thereby  lield  the  balance 
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even  between  botli.  At  length,  to  prevent  Ihia  body 
itself  from  abuaing  its  power,  which  was  vei^  great, 
a  kind  of  curb  was  annexed  to  it,  by  the  nomination 
of  five  Ephori,  who  were  elected  out  of  the  people, 
whose  office  lasted  only  one  year,  but  who  had  «u|o- 
rity,  not  <»dy  over  the  senatoEi,  but  the  kingsvem- 

The  power  of  the  kings  was  extiemely  hmited,  es- 
pecially in  the  city,  and  in  time  of  peace.  In  war  they 
had  the  command  of  the  fleets  and  armies,  and  at 
that  time  mater  authority.  However,^  they  had  even 
then  a  kind  of  inspectors  and  commissioners  assigned 
them,  who  servea  as  a  necessary  council,  and  were 
generally  chosea  for  that  office  fiom  among  those  citi- 
zens who  were  out  of  favour  with  them,  in  order  ihat 
there  should  be  no  oonnivance  on  their  side,  and  the 
republic  be  the  better  served  There  was  almost  con- 
tinually some  secret  misunderstanding  between  the 
two  kings ;  whether  it  proceeded  from  a  natural  jea- 
lousy between  the  two  branches.  4>r  was  the  efiect  of 
the  Spartan  policy,  to  which  their  too  great  union 
mi^t  have  given  umbrage. 

I'he  Ephori  had  a  greater  aulhority  at  Spaita  than 
the  tribimes  of  the  people  at  Rome.  They  presidod 
in  the  election  of  the  ma^trates,  and  called  them  to 
an  account  for  thw  admmisttation.  Their  power  ex- 
tended even  to  the  persons  of  their  kines,  and  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  whom  they  had  a  right  to 
unpiisoQ,  which  right  tlkey  actually  used  in  the  case  of 
Pftusaaias.  When  they  sat  upon  their  seats  in  the 
tribunal,  they  did  not  rise  up  when  the  kinge  entered, 
which  was  a  mark  of  respect  paid  them  bv  aU  the  other 
magistrates,  and  this  seems  to  imply  a  kind  of  supe- 
lionty  in  the  Ephori  in  consequence  of  their  reprosent- 
ing  tne  people ;  and  it  is  observed  of  Agesilaus,  that 
when  he  was  seated  upon  his  throne  to  dispense  jus- 
tice,' and  the  Ephori  came  in,  he  neter  failed  to  rise 
up  to  do  them  honour.  It  is  very  probable,  that  befofe 
hmi  it  was  not  usual  for  the  kings  to  behave  in  that 
manner,  since  Plutan^  lelates  this  behaviour  of  Age- 
silaus as  peculiar  to  him. 

All  public  business  was  proposed  and  examined  in 
the  senate,  and  there  it  was  that  resolutions  were 
passed.  But  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were  not  of 
fcroe  unless  ratified  by  the  people. 

There  must  have  been  exceeding  wisdom  m  the 
laws  established  by  Lycurgus  for  the  government  of 
Sparta,  because,  as  long  as  they  were  exactly  observ- 
eoTno  commotions  or  seditions  of  the  people  were 
ever  known  in  the  city,  no  chah^  in  the  form  of  go- 
vernment ever  proposed,  no  private  person  usurped 
authority  by  violence,  or  made  himself  tyrant ;  the 
people  never  thought  of  depriving  the  two  families,  in 
which  it  had  always  been,  of  the  sovereignty,  nor  did 
any  of  the  kings  ever  attempt  to  assume  more  power 
than  the  laws  permitted.  This  reflection,'  which 
bothXenophon  and  Polybius  make,  shows  the  idea 
they  had  ot  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus  in  political  mat- 
ters, and  the  opinion  we  ought  to  have  of  it  In  fact, 
no  other  city  or  Greece  hadthis  advanta^,  and  all  of 
them  expenenced  many  changes  and  vicissitudes,  for 
want  of  similar  laws  to  perpetuate  their  form  of  go- 
vernment 

The  reason  of  this  constancy  and  sti^bility  of  the 
Lacedemonians  in  their  government  and  conduct  is, 
that  in  Spaita  the  laws  governed  absolutely,  and  with 
sovereign  authority ;  whereas  the  greatest  part  of  the 
other  Gi««cian  cities,  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  private 
individuals,  to  despotic  power,  to  an  arbitrary  and  irre- 
ffilar  sway,  expenencea  the  truth  of  Plato*s  saying: 
That  the  city  is  miserable,^  where  the  ma^trates 
command  the  laws,  and  not  the  laws  the  magistrates. 

The  example  of  Argos  and  Messene,  whi<m  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  would  alone  suffice  to  show  how 
just  and  true  that  rcdflection  uk    After  their  return  from 
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the  Tr^an  war,'  the  Greeks,  distineuished  by  the 
name  of  Doriani,  established  themselves  in  three  ci- 
ties of  Peloponnesus,  Lacedsmon,  Argos,  and  Mes- 
sene ;  and  swore  mutually  to  assist  each  other.  These 
three  cities,  governed  alike  by  monarchial  power,  had 
the  same  advantages ;  except  that  the  two  latter  were 
far  superior  to  the  other  in  ttie  fertility  of  the  territoiy 
where  they  were  situated.  Ar^os  ana  Messene,  how- 
ever, did  not  long'  preserve  ueir  superiority.  The 
hau^tiness  of  the  hmgay  and  the  disobedience  of  the 
people,  occasioned  their  fall  from  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion in  which  they  had  been  at  first ;  and  their  exam- 
ple proved,  says  f^lutarch,  after  Plato,  that  it  was  the 
peculiar  favour  of  the  gods  which  gave  the  Spaitaas 
such  a  man  as  Lycurgusy  capable  of  preecribing  so 
wise  and  reasonable  a  plan  of  government 

To  support  it  without  change,  particular  care  was 
tdken  to  educate  the  youth  accoroing  to  the  laws  and 
manners  of  the  country ;  in  order  that,  by  beine  eaily 
engrafted  into  them,  and  confirmed  by  long  habitude, 
they  might  become,  aa  it  were,  a  second  nature.  The 
hara  and  sober  manner  in  which  they  were  brought 
up,  inmired  them  during  the  rest  of  their  lives  with  a 
natural  taste  for  frugality  and  temperance  that  diatiii- 
guished  them  from  all  other  nations,  aiid  wonderfully 
adapted  them  to  support  the  fatigues  of  war.  Plato 
observes,*  that  this  salutary  custom  had  banished  from 
Sparta,  and  all  the  territory  dependent  upon  it,  drunk- 
enness, debauoheiy,  and  all  the  d&sorden  that  ensue 
firom  them :  insomuch  that  it  was  a  crime  punishable 
by  law  to  orink  wine  to  excess  even  in  the  Baccfaana- 
lia,  which  every  where  else  were  days  of  license^  and 
on  which  whole  cities  gave  themselves  up  to  the  last 
excesses. 

They  also  aocustopied  the  children  finom  their  eaifi- 
est  infancy  to  an  entire  submission  to  the  laws,  ma- 
gistrates, and  all  in  authority ;  and  their  education,* 
properly  speaking,  was  no  more  than  an  apprentice- 
ship of  obedience.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Agesi- 
laus advised  Xenc^hon  to  send  lus  children  to  Spans, 
as  to  an  excellent  school,  where  they  might  learn  the 
greatest  and  most  noble  of  all  sciences,*  lo  chey  wti 
to  eomnumdf  for  the  one  naturally  leads  on  to  the  other. 
It  was  not  only  the  mean,  Uie  poor,  and  the  onfinary 
citizens,  who  were  subjected  m  this  manner  to  the 
laws ;  but  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  maastrates,  and 
even  the  kings;  and  tiiey  distinguished  themsehres 
from  the  others  only  by  a  more  exact  obedience ;  con- 
vinced that  such  behaviour  was  the  surest  means  to 
their  being  oheyed  and  reepected  themselves  by  their 
infisriors. 

Hence  came  the  so  much  edebrated  answers  of 
Demaratos.*  Xerxes  eould  not  comprehend,  bow  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  had  no  master  to  control  them, 
should  be  capable  of  confronting  dangers  and  death. 
"  They  are  free  and  independent  of  allmen,*'  replied 
Demaratus,  "but  tiie  law  is  above  them  and  coa»- 
mands  them  j  and  that  law  ordains  that  they  mmt 
conquer  or  die."  Upon  another  occasion,*^  when 
somebody  expressed  their  surprise,  that  being  king  be 
should  sufler  himself  to  be  banished :  *'  It  is,"  says  bc^ 
*'  because  at  Sparta  the  lavrs  aro  stmnger  than  tbe 
kings." 

This  appears  evidently  in  tbe  ready  obedienee  ef 
Agesilaus  to  the  ordeiB  ol'the  Ephori,^*  when  seesiled 
by  tl^em  to  the  support  of  his  country;  a  delicate  oc- 
casion for  a  king  and  a  con^oeror ;  but  to  hiai  it  aaem- 
ed  more  glorious  to  obey  his  ooontry  and  tbe  lawn,^' 
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tiMB  to  ootrniuHMJ  muiMiDttB  tfmiesy  or  eren  to  eon- 
^oer  Alia. 

SECTION    IL— LOTB   OF    POTiaTT   WSTITUTBO    AT 

SPARTA. 

To  this  entile  submisabii  to  the  laws  of  the  state, 
Lyciusus  added  another  piiaciple  of  eovernment  no 
less  aiumrabl^  which  was  to  remove  from  Sparta  all 
luxury,  profusion,  and  magnificenoe ;  to  bring  riches 
absolutely  into  discredit,  to  make  poverty  honourable, 
and  at  the  same  time  necessary,  by  substitutbg  a  s^ 
cies  of  iron  money  in  the  place  of  gold  and  silver  com, 
which  till  then  had  been  current  I  have  explained 
elsewhere  the  measures  that  he  used  to  make  so  diffi- 
cult an  undertaking  succeed,  and  shall  confine  myself 
here  to  examining  what  judgmen|  should  be  paraed 
on  it,  as  it  afiects  a  government 

Was  the  poverty  to  which  hjcmgaa  reduced  Spar- 
ta, and  which  seemed  to  prohibit  to  that  state  all  con- 
c|uest,  and  to  deprive  it  of  all  means  of  augn^enting 
its  force  and  grandeur,  well  adapted  to  render  it  pow- 
erful and  flourishing  ?  Does  such  a  constitution  of 
^vemment,  which  till  then  had  no  example,  nor  has 
amce  been  inaflated  by  any  state,  evince  a  sreat  fund 
of  prudence  and  policy  in  a  legislator  7  AiKl  was  not 
the  modification  conceived  afurwards  under  L3rsand- 
er,  of  continuing  private  persons  in  their  poverty,  and 
restoring  to  the  public  the  use  of  gold  ana  silver  coin, 
a  wise  amendment  of  what  was  loo  strained  and  ex- 
cessive in  that  law  of  Lycurgus  of  which  we  are 
speaking? 

It  seems,  if  we  consult  only  the  common  views  of 
human  prudence,  that  it  is  just  to  reason  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  the  event,  which  is  an  infallible  evidence  and 
arbiter  in  this  place,  obliges  me  to  be  of  a  quite  dii^r- 
ent  opinion.  Whilst  Sparta  remained  poor,  and  pei^ 
fiistea  in  the  contempt  of  gold  and  silver,  which  con* 
tinued  for  several  ages,  me  was  still  powerful  and 
glorious ;  and  the  commencement  of  her  decline  may 
be  d^ted  from  the  time  when  she  began  to  break 
through  the  severe  prohibition  of  Lycurgus  against  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money. 

The  education  which  he  instituted  for  the  voung 
LacedflBmonians,  the  hard  and  sober  life  which  be  re> 
commended  with  so  much  care,  the  laborious  and  vio- 
lent exercises  of  the  body  prescribed  by  him,  the  ab- 
Btraction  from  all  other  application  and  employment, 
in  a  word,  all  his  laws  ana  institutions  show,  that  bis 
view  was  to  form  a  nation  of  soldiers,  solely  devoted 
to  arms  and  military  functions.  I  do  not  pretend  ab- 
solutely to  justify  this  scheme,  which  had  its  great 
inconveniences:  and  I  have  expressed  my  thoughts  of 
it  elsewhere,  nut,  admitting  this  to  be  his  view,  we 
must  confess  that  legislator  showed  great  wisdom  in 
the  means  he  took  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  almost  inevitable  danger  of  a  people  solely 
trained  up  for  war,  who  have  always  their  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  that  which  is  most  to  be  feared,  is  in  justice, 
violence,  ambition,  the  desire  of  increasing  their  power, 
of  taking  advantage  of  their  neighbours'  weakness, 
oT  oppressing  them  by  force,  of  invading  their  lands 
under  false  pretexts,  which  the  lust  of  dominion  never 
fails  to  suggest,  and  of  extending  their  bounds  as  far 
as  possible ;  all  vices  and  extremes  which  are  horrid 
in  private  persons,  and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life,  but  which  men  have  thought  nt  to  applaud  as 
grandeur  and  glory  in  the  persons  of  princes  and  con- 
qxierors. 

Xhe  ^{reat  care  of  Lycurgus  was  to  defend  his  peo- 
ple agamst  this  dangerous  temptation.  Without  men- 
tionni^the  other  means  he  made  use  of,  he  employed 
tvr<y  whidi  could  not  fail  of  producing  their  effect. 
"Fbe  lint  was  to  prohibit  all  navigation  and  war  at  sea 
to  his  citixens.*    The  situation  of  ^is  city,  and  the 
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luen,  midit  have  a  share  in  (Mb  probilHtioBu  But  his 
prindparmottve  was  to  put  it  out  of  his  citizens'  power 
to  project  conquests,  wnich  a  people  shut  up  wi^a 
the  narrow  bounds  of  a  peninsula,  could  not  cany 
very  far  without  being  masters  at  sea. 

The  second  means,  still  more  dGBcadous,  was  to 
forlnd  all  use  of  ^Jd  or  silver  money,  and  to  intro* 
duce  a  species  of  iron  coin  in  its  stead,  which  was  of 
great  weight  and  small  value,  and  could  only  be;cur- 
rent  at  home.  How  with  such  money  coula  foreign 
troops  be  raised  and  paid,  fleets  fitted  out,  and  numer« 
ous  armies  kept  up  either  by  land  or  sea  ? 

So  that  the  design  of  Lycurgus,  in  rendering  his 
citizens  warlike,  and  ptitting  arms  into  their  hcmds, 
was  not,  as  Polybius  observes,*  and  Plutarch  after 
him,  to  make  them  illustrious  conquerors,  who  might 
carry  war  into  remote  regions,  and  subject  groat  num» 
hers  of  people.  His  sole  end  was,  that,  shut  up  within 
the  extent  of  the  lands  and  domain  left  them  by  their 
ancestors,  they  should  have  no  thoughts  but  of  main- 
taining themselves  in  peace,  and  defending  themselves 
successfully  against  such  of  their  neighbours  as  should 
have  the  rashness  to  invade  them :  and  for  this  they 
had  occasion  for  neither  gold  nor  silver,  as  they  found 
in  their  own  countiy,  and  still  more  in  their  sober  and 
temperate  manner  of  life,  all  that  was  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  their  armies,  when  they  'did  not  quit 
their  own  lands,  or  the  neighbouring  territories. 

Now,  says  Polybius,  this  plan  once  admitted,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  nothing  could  be  more  wise  nor 
more  happily  conceived  than  the  institutions  of  Ly- 
cur^s,  for  maintaming  a  people  in  the  possession  of 
their  liberty,  and  securing  to  them  the  enjoyment  of 
peace  and  tranquillity.  In  fact,  let  us  imafflne  a  little 
republic,  like  that  or  Sparta,  of  which  aU  ue  citizenii 
are  inured  to  labour,  accustomed  to  live  on  little,  war- 
like, couraeeous,  intrepid ;  and  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  this  small  republic  is  to  do  no  wrong  to  any 
one,  nor  to  disturb  ib  neighbours,  nor  invade  their 
lands  or  property ;  but,  on  Uie  •contrary,  to  declare  in 
favour  of^the  oppressed  against  the  injustice  and  vio- 
lence of  oppressors ;  is  it  not  certain,  that  such  a  r^ 
pubUc,  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  states  of 
equal  extent,  woiild  be  generally  respected  by  all  tho 
neighbouring  nations,  would  become  the  supreme 
,  arbiter  of  all  their  quarrels,  and  exercise  an  empire 
over  them,  by  so  much  the  more  glorious  and  lasting, 
as  it  would  be  voluntary,  and  founded  solely  upon  the 
opinion  which  those  neighbours  would  have  of  its  vir- 
tue, justice,  and  valour  ? 

This  was  the  end  that  Lycurgus  proposed  to  him- 
selC*  Convinced  that  the  happiness  of  a  city,  like 
that  of  a  private  person,  depends  upon  virtue,  and 
upon  being  well  within  itself^  be  regulated  Sparta  so 
as  that  it  might  always  suffice  to  its  own  happoness, 
and  act  upon  principles  of  wisdom  and  equity.  From 
thence  arose  tnat  universal  esteem  of  the  neighbour- 
ing people,  and  even  of  strangers,  who  asked  m>m  the 
Lftcedsmonians  neither  money,  ships,  nor  troops,  but 
only  that  they  would  lend  them  a  Spartan  to  command 
their  armies ;  and  when  they  had  obtained  their  r^ 
quest,  they  paid  him  entire  obedience  with  every 
kind  of  honour  and  respect.  In  this  manner  the  Sici* 
lians  obeyed  Gylippus,  the  Chalddians,  Brasidaa,  and 
all  the  Grreeks  of^  Asia,  Lysander,  Callicratidas,  and 
Agesilaus ;  legaiding  the  city  of  Sparta  as  a  model 
for  all  others,  in  the  arts  of  living  and  governing 
•well.* 

The  epocha  of  the  declension  of  Sparta  begins  with 
the  open  violation  of  Lycurgns's  laws.  I  do  not  pr» 
tend  that  they  had  always  been  exactly  observed  till 
that  time,  which  was  hr  from  the  case ;  but  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  those  laws  had  almost  always  pievulod 
with  the  majority  of  the  persons  who  governed.    As 
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soon  aa  the  ambition  of  re^mne  over  all  Greece  had 
inspireH  them  with  the  design  o?  having  naval  armies 
ana  foreign  troops,  axsd  that  money  was  necessary  for 
the  support  of  those  forces^  Sparta,  forgetting  her  an- 
cient maxims,  saw  herself  reduced  to  have  recourse  to 
the  barbarians,  whom  till  then  she  had  detested,  and 
basely  to  make  her  court,  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  whom 
she  had  formerly  vanouished  wim  so  much  glory ; 
and.that,  only  to  draw  from  them  some  aids  of  money 
and  troops  against  her  own  brethren,  that  is  to  say, 
against  people  bom  and  settled  in  Greece  like  them* 
selves.  Thus  had  ttiey  the  imprudence  and  misfor- 
tune to  recall  with  spld  and  silver  into  Sparta,  all  the 
vices  and  crimes  which  the  iron  money  had  banished ; 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  changes  which  ensued, 
and  were  Uie  cause  or  their  ruin.  And  this  infinitely 
exalts  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus,  in  having  foreseen,  at 
such  a  distance,  what  might  strike  at  the  happiness  of 
his  citizens,  and  provided  salutary  remedies  ai^nst  it 
in  the  form  of  government  which  he  estabhshed  at 
Sparta.  We  must  not,  however,  attribute  the  whole 
honour  of  this  plan  to  him  alone.  Another  le^slator, 
who  had  preceded  him  several  ages,  has  a  right  to 
share  this  glory  with  him. 

SECTION  III. — ^LAWS    ESTABLISHED     BT     MINOS     IN 
CRETE*,  THE  MODEL  OF  THOSE  OF  SPARTA. 

All  the  world  knows,  that  Lycurgus  had  formed 
the  plan  of  most  of  his  laws  upon  the  model  of  those 
observed  in  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  passed  a 
considerable  time  for  the  better  studying  of  tnem.  It 
is  proper  I  should  ^e  some  idea  of  tiiem  here,  having 
forgotten  to  do  it  m  the  place  where  it  would  have 
been  more  natural,  that  is,  when  I  spoke  for  the  first 
time  of  Lycurgus  and  his  institutions. 

Minos    whom  fabulous  history 

A.  M.  S790.    calls  the  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the 

Ant  J.  C.  1884.    author  of  these  laws.     He  lived 

about  100  years  before  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was  a  powerful,  wise,  and  gentle  prince ; 
and  still  more  estmiable  for  his  moral  vulues  tnan  his 
military  abilities.  After  having  conquered  the  island 
of  Crete,  and  seveml  others  in  its  neighbourhood,  he 
applied  himself  to  strengthen  by  wise  laws  the  new 
state,  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself  by  the  force 
of  arms.  The  end  which  he  proposed  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  la  ws,^  was  to  render  his  subjects 
happy  by  making  them  virtuous.  He  banished  idle- 
ness and  voluptuousness  from  his  estates,  and  ^with 
them  luxury  and  efieminate  pleasures,  the  fruitful 
sources  of  all  vice.  Well  knowing  that  Hberty  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  most  precious  and  greatest 
good,  and  that  it  cannot  subsist  without  a  perfect 
union  of  the  people,  he  endeavoured  to  establish  a  kind 
of  equality  amongst  them ;  which  is  the  tie  and  basis 
of  it,  and  well  calculated  to  remove  all  envy,  jealousy, 
hatred,  and  dissension.  He  did  not  undertake  to 
make  any  new  divisions  of  lands,  nor  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
uniting  of  his  subjects  by  other  ties,  which  seemed  to 
him  neiUier  less  firm  nor  less  reasonable. 

He  decreed,  that  the  children  should  be  all  brought 
up  and  educated  together,  by  troops  and  bands ;  in 
trdcr  that  they  might  learn  early  the  same  principles 
and  maxims.  Their  life  was  hard  and  sober.  They 
were  accustomed  to  be  satisfied  with  little,  to  sufiTer 
heat  and'  cold,  to  walk  over  steep  and  ru  vged  places, 
to  skirmish  with  each  other  in  small  parties,  to  scdier 
courageouslj  the  blows  they  reoeiveo,  and  to  exercise 
themselves  m  a  kind  of  dance  in  which  they  carried 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  which  was  afterwards  called 
the  Pyrrhic ;  in  order,  sajs  Strabo,  that,  even  to  their 
very  diversions,  every  thing  might  breathe,  and  form 
them  for  war.  They  were  also  made  to  learn  certain 
airs  of  music,  but  ofa  manly,  martial  kind. 

They  were  not  taught  eitner  to  ride,  or  to  wear  hea- 
vy armour;*  but  in  return,  they  were  made  to  excel 

■  Strab.  L  x.  p.  400.        '  Plal.  de  leg.  L  i.  p.  ttS.  . 


in  drawing  the  bow,  wlacfa  was  theft*  iiioEt  moal  CBer 

cise.  The  reason  of  this  was  natural.  Crete  is  not  a 
flat  even  country,  nor  fit  for  breeding  horses,  as  is  t^t 
of  the  Theesalians,  who  were  considered  the  bestca- 
valiy  in  Greece ;  but  a  rou^h,  broken  country,  full  of 
hills  and  high  lands,  where  neavy-armed  troope  could 
not  exercise  themselves  in  the' horse-race.  But  as 
archers  and  light-armed  soldiers,  fit  to  execute  the  de- 
vices and  stratagems  of  war,  the  Cretans  pretended  to 
hold  the  foremost  rank. 

Minos  thouf^ht  proper  to  establish  in  Crete  a  com- 
munity of  tables  andf  meals.  Besides  several  other 
great  advantages  which  he  found  in  this  institution, 
as  the  introducing  a  kind  of  equality  in  his  domiiiioiia, 
the  rich  and  poor  having  the  same  diet,  the  accnatoin- 
ing  his  subjects  to  f  frugal  and  sober  life,  the  cement- 
ing friendsnip  and  unity  between  them  by  the  usual 
eayety  and  familiarity  of  the  table,  he  had  also  in  view 
me  custom  of  war,  in  which  the  soldiers  are  obliged 
to  eat  together.  It  waS  the  public  that  supplied  the 
expenses  of  these  tables.*  Out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
state,  a  part  was  applied  to  the  uses  of  religion  and 
the  salaries  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  rest  allotted 
for  the  public  meals.  So  that  the  w^^n,  childreo, 
and  men  of  all  ag«i,  were  fed  at  the  cost,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  republic.  In  this  respect,  Aristotle  gives 
the  preference  to  the  meals  of  Crete  before  those  of 
Sparta,  wherein  private  persons  were  obliged  to  for- 
msh  their  proportion,  and  without  it  were  not  a^it- 
ted  into  the  assemblies ;  which  was  to  exclude  the 
poor. 

After  eating,  the  old  men  discoursed  upon  the  mSain 
of  the  state.  *  The  conversation  turned  generally  upon 
the  history  of  the  countrv,  upon  the  adiona  and  vir- 
tues of  its  great  men ,  who  had  distinguished  thcmselTes 
either  by  meir  valour  in  war,  or  their  wisdom  in  the  art 
of  government ;  and  the  youth,  who  were  present  at 
these  entertainments,  were  exhorted  to  propose  those 
great  persons  to  themselves  as  their  modos,  fi>r  the 
mrming  of  their  manners,  and  the  regulation  of  their 
conduct 

Minos,*  as  well  as  Lycurgus,  is  reproached  with 
having  no  other  view  in  his  laws  than  war ;  which  is 
a  very  great  fault  in  a  leg;islator.  It  is  true,  thw  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  pnncipal  object,  because  he  was 
convinced  that  the  repose,  liberty,  and  ridiea  of  his 
subjects  were  under  tne  protection,  and  in  a  manner 
under  the  ffuard  of  arms  andlbilitary  knowledge ;  the 
conquered  oeing  deprived  of  all  those  advantages  bv 
the  victor.  But  he  was  desirous  that  war  ahovid  be 
nnde  only  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  and  his  laws  are  fti 
firom  being  confined  to  that  sole  objecL 

Amongst  the  Cretans,  tho  cultivation  of  the  mind 
was  not  entirely  neglected,  and  care  was  taken  to 
give  the  youth  some  tincture  of  learning.  The  works 
of  Homer,'  of  much  later  date  than  the  laws  of  Mi- 
nos, were  not  unknown  amongst  them,  thou^  they 
set  small  value  upon,  and  made  little  use  of,  Toreign 
poets.'^  They  were  very  curious  in  such  knowledge 
as  is  proper  to  form  the  manners ;  and  what  is  no 
small  praise,*  they  piqued  themselves  nm«  thinking 
much  and  speaking  little.  The  poet  Epimenidea,' 
who  made  a  voyage  to  Athens  in  tne  time  of  Solan, 
and  .was  in  great  estimation  there,  was  of  Crete,  and 
is  by  some  placed  in  the  number  of  the  seven  sase«. 

One  of  Minos's  institutions,  which  Plato^*  »d- 
mires  the  most,  was  to  inspire  early  into  the  yoath  a 
high  respect  for  the  maxims,  customs,  and  laws  of 
the  state,  and  not  to  sufier  them  to  dispute  or  call  in 
question  the  wisdom  of  their  institutions ;  since  they 
were  to  consider  them  not  as  prescribed  and  imposed 
by  men,  but  as  emanations  of  the  divinity  himBelH 
Accordingly  he  had  industriously  apprised  me  people. 
that  Jupiter  himself  had  dictated  them  to  him.     lie 


*  Arist.  de  rep.  1.  iL  c.  10. 

*  Plat,  de  leg.  1.  ii.  p.  626. 

*  Pint,  in  Solon,  p.  84. 
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paid  the  same  attention  in  leeard  to  the  magistratef 
mnd  aged  persons,  towards  whom  «he  recomroended 
honour  should  be  {wrticuiarly  shown ;  and  in  order 
that  nothing  nii|;ht  violate  the  respect  due  to  them,  he 
ordained,  toat  if  any  defects  were  observed  in  them, 
they  should  never  be  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the 
jouth :  a  wise  precaution,  and  one  which  would  be 
of  sreat  utility  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  life ! 

The  £ovemment  of  Crete  was  at  first  monarchical, 
of  which  Minos  has  left  a  perfect  model  to  all  ages. 
Accoidins  to  him,  as  a  great  and  most  excellent  man 
observes,^  the  king  has  supireme  power  over  the  peo- 
ple, but  the  laws  supreme  power  over  him.  He  has 
an  absolute  power  to  do  good,  and  his  hands  are  tied 
up  from  doin^  evil.  The  laws  intrust  the  people  in 
his  hands  as  uie  most  sacred  of  deposits,  upon  condi- 
tion that  be  shall  be  the  &ther  of  nis  subjects.  The 
aame  laws  require,  that  a  single  man  by  his  wisdom 
and  moderation  shall  constitute  the  felicity  of  an  in- 
finite  number  of  subjects ;  not  that  the  subjects,  by 
their  inisery  and  abject  slavery,  shall  be  subservient  to 
the  gratifications  of  the  pride  and  low  passions  of  a 
single  man.  According  to  him,  the  king  ought  to  be 
abroad  the  def<^der  of  his  country  at  the  head  of  ar- 
mies, and  at  home  the  judge  of  his  people  to  render 
them  good,  wise,  and  happy.  It  is  not  for  himself  that 
the  0bdB  have  made  him  king ;  he  is  only  so  for  the 
service  of  his  people.  He  owes  to  them  his  whole 
time,  care,  and  afiection :  and  is  worthv  of  the  throne, 
only  as  far  as  he  forgets  himself,  ana  devotes  himself 
to  tne  public  good.  Such  is  the  idea  Minos  had  of  the 
sovereignty,"  of  which  he  tiras  a  livinjp  image  in  his 
own  person,  and  which  Hesiod  has  perfectly  expressed 
in  two  words,  by  calling  that  prince,  the  tno$troyid  of 
mortal  kingSy  fiaatXt&rarov  Ovtfr&v  Pa^tX^v:  tliat  is  to 
say,  that  he  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  all  royal 
virtues,  and  was  a  king  in  all  things. 

It  appears,*  that  the  authority  of  king  was  of  no 
long  duration,  and  that  it  gave  place  to  a  republican 
government,  as  Minos  had  intended.  The  senate, 
composed  of  thirty  senators,  formed  the  public  council. 
In  that  assembly  the  public  affairs  were  examined,  and 
resolutions  taken ;  but  they  were  of  no  force  till  the 
people  had  given  them  their  approbation,  and  con- 
nrnied  them  oy  their  suffrages.  The  magistrates,  to 
the  number  of  ten,  established  for  maintaming  good 
order  in  the  state,  and  therefore  called  Cofmi,*  neld 
the  two  other  bodies  of  the  state  in  check,  and  pre- 
served the  balance  between  them.  In  time  of  war  the 
same  persons  commanded  the  army.  They  were 
chosen  by  lot,  but  only  out  of  certain  families.  Their 
office  was  for  life,  and  they  were  not  accountable  to 
any  for  their  administration.  Out  of  this  company  the 
senators  were  elected. 

The  Cretans  made  the  slaves  and  mercenaries  culti- 
vate their  lands,  who  were  obliged  to  pay  them  a  cer- 
tain annual  sum.    They  were  called  PmoBct,  probably 
from  their,  being  drawn  from  neighbouring  nations 
^vbom  Minos  had  subjected.    As  they  inhabited  an 
island,  and  consequently  a  country  separate  from  all 
others,  the  Cretans  had  not  so  much  to  fear  from  these 
▼assals  as  the  Lacedemonians  from  the  Helots,  who 
often  joined  the  neighbouring  people  against  them. 
A  custom  anciently  established  in  Crete,*  from  whence 
it  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  ^ves  us  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  vassals  who  tilled  ue  lands  were  treated 
-viriih  great  mildness  and  humanity.    In  the  feasts  of 
ACercury,  the  masters  waited  on  their  slaves  at  table, 
and  did  them  the  same  offices  as  they  received  from 
ibem    the  rest  of  the  year; — precious  remains  and 
traces  of  'the  primitive  world,  in  which  all  men  were 
oqual,  that  seemed  to  inform  the  masters  that  their 
servants  were  of  the  same  condition  with  themselves, 
axftd  that  to  treat  them  with  cruelty  and  pride  was  to 
renounce  humanity. 

*  Monsieor  de  Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cainbray# 
«  Plat,  in  Min.  p.  S20. 

*  Arist.  de  Rep.  1.  ii.  c.  10. 

^  K^spsf^  ocdo.  *  Athem  I  xiv.  p.  630. 


As  a  prince  cannot  do  ^ery  thing  alone,'  and  'i» 
obliged  to  associate  co-operstors  with  himself,  for 
whose  conduct  he  is  accountable,  Minos  charecd  hia 
brother  Rhadamanthus  with  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  capital  city,  which  is  the  most 
essential  and  indispensable  function  of  sovereignty. 
He  knew  his  probity,  disinterestedness,  ability,  and 
constancy,  and  had  taken  pains  to  form  him  for  so 
important  an  office.  Another  minister  had  the  care 
of  the  rest  of  the  cities,  through  which  he  made  a  cir- 
cuit three  times  a  y'ear,  to  examine  whether  the  laws 
estabhshed  by  the  prince  were  duly  observed,  and  the 
inferior  magistrates  and  officers  religiously  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  duty. 

Crete,  under  so  wise  a  government,  changed  its 
aspect  entirely,  and  seemed  to  have  become  the  abode 
of  virtue,  probity,  and  justice,  as  we  may  judge  from 
what  fabulous  history  tells  us  of  the  honour  Jupiter 
did  these  two  brothers,  in  making  them'  the  judges  of 
the  infernal  regions :  for  every  body  knows  that  fable 
is  founded  upon  real  history,  though  disguised  under 
agreeable  emblems  and  allegories,  adapted  to  recom* 
mend  truth  by  the  ornaments  of  fancy. 

It  was,  according  to  fabulous  tradition,''  a  law 
established  from  the  beginning  of  time,  that  men  on 
departing  this  life  should  be  iudged,  in  order  to  their 
receiving  the  reward  or  punishment  due  to  their  good 
or  evil  actions.  In  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  in  the 
first  years  of  that  of  Jupiter,  this  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced at  the  instant  preceding  death,  which  led 
room  for  very  flagrant  injustice.  Princes,  "who  had 
been  cruel  and  tyrannical,  appearing  before  their  judges 
in  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  t&ir  newer,  and  piro- 
ducing  witnesses  to  oepose  in  their  iavour,  because, 
as  they  were  still  alive,  they  dreaded  their  anger ;  the 
judges,  dazzled  with  this  vain  show,  and  deceived  by 
such  false  evidence,  declared  these  princes  innocent, 
and  dismissed  them  with  penmssion  to  enter  into  the 
happy  abodes  of  the  just.  The  same  may  be  said  in 
regara  to  the  rich ;  but  for  the  poor  and  helpless,  ca- 
lumny and  malice  pursued  them  even  to  this  last 
tribunal,  and  found  means  to  have  them  doomed  for 
ever  as  criminals. 

Fabulous  history  adds,  that,  upon  reiterated  com- 
plaints and  warm  remonstrances  made  to  Jupiter  upon 
this  account,  he  changed  the  form  of  these  tnals.  The 
time  for  them  was  fixed  for  the  very  moment  afler 
death.  Rhadamanthus  and  j£acus,  both  sons  of  Jove, 
were  appointed  judges ;  the  first  for  the  Asiatics, 
the  other  for  the  Europeans ;  and  Minos  over  them  to 
decide  supremely  in  cases  of  doubt  and  obscurity 
Their  tribunal  is  situated  in  a  place  called  Tkt  Field 
qf  Truth,  because  neither  falsehood  nor  calumny  can 
approach  it.  The  greatest  priikce  must  appear  there, 
as  soon  as  he  has  resigned  his  last  breath,  aeprived  of 
all  his  grandeur,  reduced  to  his  naked  self,  without  * 
defence  or  protection,  silent  and  Iremblinc  for  his  own 
doom,  after  having  made  the  whole  world  tremble  for 
theirs.  If  he  be  found  guilty  of  crimes  which  are  of  & 
nature  to  be  expiated,  he  is  confined  in  Tartarus  for  a 
certain  time  only,  and  with  assurances  of  being  re- 
leased as  soon  as  he  shall  be  sufficiently  purified.  But 
if  his  crimes  are  unpardonable,  such  as  injustice,  per- 
jury, and  the  oppression  of  his  people,  he  is  cast  into 
the  same  Tartarus,  there  to  suffer  eternal  miseries. 
The  just,  on  the  contrary,  of  whatsoever  condition  they 
are,  are  conducted  into  the  blest  abodes  of  peace  and 
joy,  to  partake  of  a  felicity  which  shall  have  no  end. 

Who  does  not  see  that  the  poets,  under  the  cover 
of  these  fictions,  ingenious  indeed,  but  little  to  the 
honour  of  the  gods,  intended  to  ^ve  us  the  model  of 
an  accomplished  prince,  whose  first  care  is  to  render 
justice  to  his  people,  and  to  depict  the  extraordinary 
happiness  Crete  enjoyed  under  the  wise  government 
of  Minos?  This  happiness  did  not  e»pire  with  him. 
The  laws  he  established  subsisted  in  au  their  vigour 

*  Plat,  in  BSia.  p.  S90. 
*Plat.iBGorg.p.5£S-fit6.    In  Aziocb.  p.  S7I. , 
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eren  in  iPIcto's  time,*  that  10  to  say,  moM  than  SMO 
yean  after  ;*  and  thej  wen  oonaiderad  as  th«  eflbct 
of  his  long  conT^raationa  for  many  veaia  with  Jupiter,' 
who  had  condescended  to  become  hia  teacher,  to  enter 
into  a  familiarity  with  him  aa  with  a  fiiend,*  and  to 
form  him  m  the  great  art  of  iei^[ning  with  a  aeeret 
complacency,  as  a  fiLVouiito  diactple  and  a  tenderly 
beioTed  aon.  It  is  in  this  manner  Plato  ezplainB  these 
words  of  Homer,  Ai^  ntyi^mr  iapttr^  f  the  most  ex- 
alted praise,  accordmg  to  Inm,  that  can  be  given  to  a 
mortal,  and  which  tiut  poet  ascribes  only  to  Minos. 

Notwithstanding  so  shining  and  solid  a  merit,  the 
theatrea  of  Athena  resoonded  witii  imprecations 
against  the  memory  of  Minos ;  and  Socratea,  in  the 
dialogue  of  Plato,  which  I  have  already  often  cited, 
observes  upon,  and  gives  the  reason  for  them :  but 
first  he  makes  a  reflection  well  worthy  of  being  weigh- 
ed :  ^  When  either  the  praise  or  dispraise  of  great  men 
is  in  question,  it  is  of  the  utmost  uiportance,'*  says 
he,  **  to  make  use  of  circumspection  and  Wisdom ; 
because  upon  that  depends  the  idea  men  form  to 
themselves  of  virtue  ana  vice,  and  the  distmction  they 
ought  to  make  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  For," 
adds  he,  '*  Ood  conceives  a  just  indignation  vrhen  a 
prince  is  blamed  who  resembles  himself,  and  on  the 
contrary  another  praised  who  is  directly  the  reverse. 
We  must  not  beheve  diat  nothing  is  sacred  but  brass 
and  marble  (he  speaks  of  the  statues  that  were  wor- 
shipped ;)  the  just  man  is  the  most  saored,  and  the 
wicked  the  most  detertable,  of  all  beings  in  this 
world." 

After  this  reflection,  Socrates  observes,  that  the 
source  and  cause  of  tibe  Athenians'  hatred  of  Minos 
was  the  unfust  aud  cruel  tribute  he  unposed  upon 
them,  in  obhging  them  to  send  him,  every  nine  year^ 
seven  young  men  and  as  many  maida,  to  be  devoured 
by  the  Minotaur :  and  he  cannot  avoid  reproaching 
that  prince  with  havine  drawn  upon  himself  the  al^ 
horrence  of  a  city  like  Athens,  abounding  with  learned 
men,  and  of  havnijg  sharpened  the  tonnes  of  the  poets 
against  him,  a  (uingerons  and  formidable  race  of 
men,  from  the  poisoned  shafts  which  they  never  &il 
to  let  fly  against  their  enemies. 

It  appears  from  what  I  have  repeated,  that  Plato 
i^nputos  to  this  Mmos  of  whom  we  are  treating,  the 
imposition  of  that  cruel  tribute.  ApoUodoms,  Strabo, 
and  Plutarch,  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
Abb<  Baniei^  alleges  and  nroves  that  they  are  mis- 
taken, and  confound  the  nrst  Minos,  of  whom  we 
speak,  with  a  second,  his  grandson,  who  reigned  after 
him  in  Crete,  and  who,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son 
Andrpveus,  killed  m  Attica,  declared  war  against  the 
Athenians,  and  imposed  that  tribute,  to  which  Theseus 
put  an  end  by  kiUin^  the  Minotaur.  It  would  indeed 
^  be  difficult  to  reconcile  so  inhuman  and  barbarous  a 
conduct  with  what  all  antiquity  relates  of  the  good- 
ness, lenity,  and  equity  of  Minos,  and  with  the  mag- 
nificent praises  it  bestows  upon  the  polity  and  institu- 
tions of  urete. 

It  is  true,  that  in  after-times  the  Cretans  degenera- 
ted veiy  much  from  their  ancient  reputation,  which  at 
length  they  absolutely  lost  by  an  entire  chan^  of  their 
manners,  becoming  avaricious,  and  so  eelf-mterested 
aa  to  think  that  no  gani  was  base,  enemies  of  labour 
and  regularity  of  life,  professed  liars  and  knaves ;  so 
that  to  Creiize  became  a  proverb  amongst  the  Greeks, 
implyincto  lye  and  to  deceive.  Every  body  knows 
that  St  Taul^  cites  against  them  as  truth  ttie  testi- 


*  Plat,  in  Min.  p..S21.  '  Ibid.  p.  519. 

*  Et  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus.    Morat, 

*  This  poetical  fiction  is  perhaps  taken  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  say  of  Moses :  <  And  the  Lord  spake  onto 
Motes  iace  to  face,  as  a  men  speaksth  unto  his  firiend.'^- 
£Mod.  nziii.  11. 

*  Odjrts.  T.  vcr.  179. 

'  Mem.  de  FAcad.  des  Inscrip.  torn.  iiL 

*  Kp9m  itk  ^Ocrati  kukH.  dttflot  yoffriptt  ipyat.    The 
^us  are  always  liaitKi  evil  beasts,  slow  baltteSd-^TTliM^ 


monyofoneofliniraDndentpoeta  (it  is  believed  tobs 
Eymsnidea,)  vrfao  paints  than  m  cekmu  moch  ts 
tksir  diahoooiur.  mit  this  change  of  BManera,  st 
whatever  time  it  took  ^aoe,  does  not  at  all afiectths 
piobiljr  of  the  ancient  CraCanal  nor  tha  gloiy  of  Midob 
their  king. 

The  moat  oeitain  proof  of  that  lefislator'a  wiadoa^ 
as  Plato*  observes,  ia  the  aolid  and  laating  hamiinesi 
which  the  sole  faaitatioB  of  hia  lawa  efiectoo  at  Sparta. 
Lycoreus  had  regulated  the  govoniment  of  that  akj 
upon  the  plan  and  idea  of  ffaat  ef  Crete;  and  it  sob- 
aMtted  in  a  imifom  manner  for  many  a^es,  withpnt 
ezperiencine  the  vidaaitodtoa  and  levohitioaa  no  con- 
mon  in  uU  toe  other  states  of  Qreeoe. 

ARTICLE  IL 
or  TBI  oovnmnMT  or  Ararnxn 

Tbb  government  of  Athena  was  neither  ao  perma- 
nent nor  so  uniform  as  that  of  Spaita,  but  nufleiej 
various  alterations,  according  to  the  diversity  of  times 
and  conjunctures.  Athens,  after  having  lonif  been 
governed  by  kings,  and  afterwards  by  arcbona,  su 
ed  entire  liberty,  which  gave  place,  however,  for 
years  to  the  tyrannic  power  of  the  Pisistratidse,  bat 
was  soon  after  re-established,  and  subsisted  with 
splendour  till  the  defeat  in  Sidly,  and  the  takmg  of  the 
city  by  the  Lacedemonians.  The  latter  subjected 
them  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  whose  authority  waa  not 
of  long  duration,  and  gave  place  again  to  fibertv, 
which  continued  amidst  various  events  during  m  has 
series  of  years,  till  the  Roman  power  Bad  subdoea 
Greece,  and  reduced  it  into  a  province. 

I  shell  consider  in  this  place  only  the  popninr  go- 
vernment^ and  shall  examine  in  partKuiar  me  or  six 
heads  of  it :  The  foundatbn  of  their  government  ac- 
cording to  Solon's  establishment ;  the  diflerent  paiti 
of  which  the  republic  consisted  |  the  council  or  senate 
of  Five  Hundrod ;  the  assembhes  of  the  people';  the 
different  tribunals  for  the  admnustimtion  of  rastioe ; 
the  revenues  qr  finances  of  the  republic.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  dwell  more  at  large  upon  what  resards  the 
government  of  Athens,  than  f  have  upon  that  of  Sparta, 
QDcause  the  latter  is  almost  sufficiently  known,  from 
what  has  been  said  of  it  in  the  life  of  Lycurgoa.* 

SECTION  I.— >otmoATioif'  or  ma  fiovBajnmr 

or  ATRKNS  ACCCOROrNG   TO  SOLON'S   FLAK. 

Solon  was  not  the  first  who  established  the  populu 

fovemment  at  Athens. ^^  Theseus  long  before  hflp 
ad  traced  out  the  plan,  and  begun  the  execution  of 
it.  After  having  united  the  twelve  tewns  into  one 
city,  he  divided  ue  inhabitanta  into  throe  bodies :  that 
of  the  nobility,  to  whom  the  superintendence  of  reli- 
gious afiairs  and  all  offices  were  confided ;  tbe  labour- 
era,  or  husbandmen  ;  and  the  artisans.  He  bad  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  equality  between 
the  three  orders.  For  if  the  nobles  were  considerable 
by  their  honours  and  dignities,  the  husbandmen  bad 
the  advantage  from  their  utility  to  the  public,  and  the 
necessity  there  was  for  their  labours ;  and  the  artisans 
had  the  superiority  to  both  the  other  bodies  fiiom  their 
number.  Athens,  properly  speaking,  did  not  becooie 
a  popular  state  till  the  establishment  of  the  nine 
Archons,  whose  authority  continued  only  for  one  year, 
whereas  before  it  lasted  for  ten  ;  and  it  was  not  tiQ 
many  years  after  that  Solon,  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
laws,  confinned  and  regulated  this  form  of  gorem- 
ment 

Solon's  great  principle  was  to  establish  as  modi  ai 
possible  a  kind  of  equality  amongst  his  citizenai,' 
which  he  regarded  with  reason  as  the  foundation  and 
essential  point  of  liberty.  He  resolved  therefore  to 
leave  the  public  employmenta  in  (he  hands  of  the  rich, 
as  they  had  been  till  then ;  but  to  give  the  noor  also 
some  share  in  the  government,  from  which  tiMsy  ^ivet« 

*  Plat.  p.  880. 

•  Psge  367-t75.  >•  Fhtt.  in  Tbas.  p.  ML  11. 
"  Phit.  u  80I0B.  %«• 
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tnjuded.  For  tfab  ntaon  be  nubdo  «n  aitinwtioa  of 
what  each  indhridiMl  wib  worth.  Tboae  who  were 
found  to  have  aa  anaual  revenue  of  600  meaaures,  aa 
well  m  gnin  as  liquida,  were  placed  in  the  axat  ckaa, 
and  called  the  Pentaeosimtdkmdf  that  is,  thoee  who 
had  a  rovenue  of  500  measures.  The  second  class 
was  conqiosed  of  such  as  had  300,  and  could  main- 
tain a  hone  for  war;  these  were  called  konemen  or 
hiighU.  Those  who  had  only  800,  werein  the  third 
class,  and  wero  called  ZugUit^  Out  of  these  three 
clnmtfii  alone  the  magistrates  and  commanders  were 
chosen.  All  the  other  citiaens  who  were  below  these 
three  classes,  and  had  less  revenues,  were  comprised 
under  the  name  of  ThtUB.  u  e.  hizelinea>  or  rather 
workmen  labouring  with  theur  hands.  Solon  did  not 
pennit  them  to  hold  any  o^Kce,  and  granted  them  only 
the  light  of  giving  their  suffrages  m  the  assemblies 
and  mis  of  £e  people,  which  at  first  seemed  a  very 
ah^ht  privilege,  but  at  length  was  found  to  be  a  very 
great  advantage,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  I  do 
not  know  whether  Solon  foresaw  it,  but  he  used  to 
eay,  that  the  people  were  never  more  obedient  and 
submissive,  than  when  they  possessed  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little  liberty  :*  which  comes  very  near 
Galba's  expression,  when,*  in  order  to  induce  Piso  to 
treat  the  Roman  people  with  mildness  and  lenity,  he 
desires  him  to  remember,^  that  he  was  going  to  com- 
mand men  who  were  incapable  of  bearing  either  entire 
liberty  or  absolute  subjection. 

The  people  of  Athens,*  being  become  more  haughty 
after  their  victories  over  the  Persians,  pretended  to 
bttve  a  right  to  share  in  all  the  public  offices  and  the 
magistracy :  and  Axistides,  to  prevent  the  disorders 
wh^  a  too  tenacious  opposition  mipht  have  occasion- 
ed, thought  proper  to  give  way  to  them  in  this  point 
It  appeals,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Xenopbon,* 
that  the  people  contented  themselves  vnth  those  offi- 
cee  from  whence  some  profit  arose,  and  left  those 
which  related  more  particularly  to  the  government  of 
the  state  in  the  hanas  of  the  nch. 

The  citiaena  of  the  first  three  classes  paid  every 
year  a  certain  sum  of  money,^  to  be  Uid  up  in  the 
public  tnasury:  the  first  a  talent,'  .the  Knights  half 
a  talent,  and  the  Zugitoe  ten  mine.' 

Ab  the  proportion  of  revenue  determined  the  order 
t>i  the  classes,  as  their  revenues  augmented,  the  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  rise  to  a  superior  class. 

If  Plutarch,*®  may  be  believed,  Solon  formed  two 
coimcils,  which  were  the  two  anchors,  as  it  were,  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  secure  it  from  being  shaken  by 
the  commotions  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The 
first  was  the  Areopagus  :  but  it  was  much  more  an- 
cient than  his  institutions,  and  he  only  reformed  it, 
and  gave  it  new  lustre,  by  augmenting  its  power. 
The  second  was  the  council  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
that  ia,  100  of  each  tribe ;  for  Cecrops,  the  first  king 
of  the  Athenians,  had  divided  the  people  into  four 
tribes.  CUsthenes  long  after  him  chaioged  that  order, 
and  established  ten.  It  was  in  this  council  of  the 
Four  Hundred  that  all  afiairs  were  considered  before 
they  weie  proposed  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  as 
we  shall  soon  explain.  . 

I  do  not  mention  here  another  division  of  the  peo- 

fie  into  three  parties  or  factions,  which  till  the  time  of 
iaistratus  were  a  continual  source  of  troubles  and 
seditions.  One  of  these  three  parties  was  formed  out 
of  those  who  inhabited  the  high  Unds;   and  these 

*  It  is  believed  they  were  to  called  from  their  being  ranked 
oetween  the  Knights  and  the  Thetn;  as  in  the  galley 
those  who  rowed  m  the  middle  were  termed  Zagits',  their 
place  was  between  the  Thalamitab  snd  TbranttB. 
^*  PlvU  in  Solon,  p.  110. 

»  Tswjit.  Hilt.  I.  X.  c.  16. 

^  Imperaturus  e«  hominibtis,  qui  see  totam  servitatem 
oati  possnnt  nee  totsra  libertatem. 
•^   a  Wiit.  in  Ariatid.  o.  S32, 


Pluu  in  Ariadd.  p.  S3S. 

•  Xenoph.  dc  rep.  Athen.  p.  WL 
^  potha.  1.  viii.  c.  10. 

•  Os»s  thousand  French  crowns* 
^  fvf^  hundred  Uvros. 


>•  In  SelM.  ^  18. 


&To«ived  popular  ffovermnent:  the  other,  out  of  those 
who  tived  in  the  pTains ;  and  they  were  for  oligarchy : 
sad  the  third  out  of  the  people  upon  the  coast ;  and 
these  held  the  mean  between  botn. 

It  is  aeceesar jT,  for  the  better  understanding  what 
we  have  now  said,  to  enter  into  a  mcure  particular  ao 
count  of  the  Athenian  people. 

SECTION  IL — OF  THE  INHABIT AKT8  OF  ATHEKS. 

Taxaa  were  three  sorts  of  inhabi- 
tants of  Athens ;  ^  *■  citizens,  strangers, .  A.  M.  3690. 
and  servants.  In  the  sccount  taken  Ant.  J.  C.  314. 
by  Demetrius  Pbalereus  in  the  cxvith 
Olympiad,  their  number  amounted  to  21,000  citizens, 
10,000  strangers,  and  40,000  servants.**  The  num- 
ber of  citizens  was  almost  the  same  in  the  time  of  C&* 
crops,  and  less  under  Pericles. 

1.  Of  iht  CiHzau, 
A  dtizen  could  only  be  such  by  birth  or  adoption. 
To  be  a  natural  denizen  of  Athens,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  bom  of  a  father  and  mother  both  free,  and  Athcy 
nians.  We  have  seen  that  Pericles  restored  in  all  its 
force  this  law,  which  had  not  been  exactly  observed, 
and  which  he  himself  some  short  time  after  infringed. 
The  people  could  confer  the  freedom  of  the  city  tipon 
strangers ;  and  those  whom  they  had  so  adopted  en- 
joyed almost  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the 
natural  citizens.  The  quality  of  citizen  of  Athens 
was  sometimes  granted  as  an  honour  and  mark  of 
gratitude  to  those  who  had  rendered  great  services  ta 
ue  state ;  as  to  Hippocrates ;  and  even  kings  have 
sometimes  canvassed  that  title  for  themselves  or  their 
children.  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  thought  it  much 
to  his  honour. 

When  the  young  men  had  attained  the  ajge  of 
twenty,  they  were  enrolled  upon  the  list  of  citizen^ 
aher  having  taken  an  oath ;  and  it  was  only  in  virtue 
of  that  pubuc  and  solemn  act  that  they  became  mem- 
bers of  the  state.  The  form  of  this  oath  is  exceed- 
ingly remarkable,  which  Stobaeus  and  Pollux^*  have 
preserved  in  the  following  words :  "  I  will  never  dis- 
nonour  the  profession  of  arms,  nor  save  my  hfe  by  a 
shameful  flight  '  I  will  fight  to  my  last  breath  for  the 
religion  and  civil  intcreete  of  the  state,  in  concert  with 
the  other  citizens,  and  alone  if  occasion  be.  I  will  not 
bring  my  country  into  a  worse  condition  than  I  found 
it,  but  wiU  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  make  it  more 
flourishing.  I  wUl  always  submit  myself  to  the  laws 
and  ma^strates,  and  to  whatsoever  shall  be  ordained 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  people.  If  any  one 
shall  violate,  or  attempt  to  annul,  the  laws,  I  will  not 
discniise  or  conceal  such  an  enterprise,  but  will  oppose 
it  5ther  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  my  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  and  I  will  constantly  adhere  to  the  religion  of 
my  forefathers.  To  all  which  I  call  to  witness  Agrau- 
los,  Enyalius,  Mars,  and  Jupiter."  I  leave  the  reader 
to  his  own  reflections  upon  this  august  ceremony,  well 
adapted  to  inspire  the  love  of  their  country  m  the 
hearts  of  the  young  citizens. 

The  whole  people  at  first  had  been  divided  into  four 
tribes,  and  afterwaids  into  ten.  Each  tribe  was  sub- 
divided into  several  parts,  which  were  called  i^/ioi, 
pagL  It  was  by  these  two  titles  that  the  citizens  were 
described  in  the  public  acts.  JSeUtus,  i  tribu  Ceero^ 
ptdc,  ^pogoPittA^in. 

8.  Of  the  Slrmgen. 

I  call  thoee  tjy  that  name  who,  Ix^g  of  a  fordga 
country,  cameto  settle  at  Athens  or  in  Attica,  whether 
for  the  sake  of  commerce  or  the  exercising  any 
trade.  They  were  termed  fifrouoi,  inqviUtU,  They 
'had  no  share  in  the  government,  nor  votes  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  Vx>uld  not  be  admitted  into 
any  oifice.  They  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  some  citizens,  as  we  find  from  a  passage  of  Te- 

**  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  472.  .    ^  _. 

*■  The  text  says,  inpidims  rwwpdiwirTa,  ftur  bnnttrec 
thoutanS ;  which  w  a  manifest  arrar« 
*^  PeUuz,  U  viiL  c  9. 
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rence/  and  npcni  that  account  were  obliged  to  render 
him  certain  duties  and  eerncee,  as  the  ctiente  did  at 
Rome  to  their  patrons.  They  were  bound  to  observe 
all  the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  to  conform  entirely 
to  ail  its  customs.  They  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the 
stale  of  twelve  drachmas  ;*  and  in  default  of  payment 
were  mode  slaves,  and  exposed  to  sale.  Xenocrates,* 
the  celebrated  but  poor  philosopher,  was  very  near 
experiencing  this  misfortune,  ana  was  being  carried 
to  prison ;  but  Lycurgus,  the  orator,  having  paid  the 
tax,  released  him  from  the  hands  of  Uie  farmers  of  the 
public  revenues ;  a  kind  of  men  who  in  all  times  have 
Deen  very  little  sensible  to  merit,  with  the  exception  of 
an  exceeding  few  of  their  number.  That  philosopher, 
meeting  some  time  after  the  sons  of  his  deliverer,  told 
them :  **  I  pay  your  father  the  favour  he  has  done  me 
with  usury,  for  all  the  world  praises  him  upon  my  ac- 
count" 

3.  Of  the  Servants, 

These  were  of  two  kinds.  The  one  who  were  free, 
and  not  able  to  get  their  bread  by  their  work,  were 
obliged  by  the  bad  state  of  their  siiairs  to  go  into  ser- 
vice, and  their  condition  was  reputable  and  not  labo- 
rious. The  service  of  the  other  was  forced  and  con- 
strained :  these  y/ere  slaves  who  had  either  been  taken 
prisoners  in  war,  or  bought  of  such  as  trafficked  pub- 
licly in  them.  They  formed  part  of  the  property  of 
their  masters,  who  disposed  aosolutely  of  them,  but 
generally  treated  them  with  great  humanity.  De- 
mosthenes observes,^  in  one  of  Ms  harangues,  that 
the  condition  of  servants  was  infinitely  more  gentle 
at  Athens  than  any  where  else.  There  was  in  that 
city  an  asylum  and  place  of  refuge  for  slaves,  where 
the  bones  of  Theseus  had  been  interred,  and  that  asy- 
lum still  subsisted  in  Plutarch's  time.  How  glorious 
was  it  for  Theseus,  that  his  tomb  should  do  that,  1200 
years  after  his  death,  which  he  had  done  himself  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  continue  the  protector  of  the  oppres- 
sed as  be  had  been ! 

When  the  slaves  were  treated  with  too  much  rigour 
and  inhumanity,*  they  had  their  action  against  Uieir 
masters,  who  were  ooliged  to  sell  them  to  others,  if 
the  fact  were  sufficiently  proved.  They  could  ransom 
themselves  even  against  their  masters*  consent,*  when 
they  had  laid  up  money  enough  for  that  purpose.  For 
out  of  what  they  ^t  by  their  labour,  after  having  paid 
a  certain  proportion  to  their  masters,  they  kept  the 
remainder  for  themselves,  and  made  a  stock  which 
was  at  their  own  disposal  Private  persons,  when  they 
were  satisfied  with  their  services,  often  gave  these 
slaves  their  liberty ;  and  the  same  favour  was  often 
granted  them  by  the  public,  when  the  necessity  of  the 
times  obliged  the  state  to  put  arms  in  their  hands  and 
enlist  them  amongst  the  citizens. 

The  humane  and  equitable  manner  in  which  the 
Athenians  treated  their  servants  and  slaves,  was  an 
effect  of  the  good  temper  natural  to  that  people,  and 
very  remote  from  the  austere  and  cruel  severitv  of  the 
Lacedenionians  towards  their  Helots,  which  often 
brought  their  republic  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 
Plutarch,^  with  great  reason,  condemns  this  rigour. 
He  thinks  it  proper  to  habituate  one's  self  always  to 
mercy,  even  with  regard  to  beasts,  were  it  only,  says 
ho,  to  jeam  by  that  means  to  treat  men  well,  and  to 
serve,  as  it  were,  an  apprenticeship  to  humanity  and 
benevolence.  He  relates,  upon  this  occasion,  a  very 
singular  faet,  and  oae  well  calculated  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  Athenians.  Ailer  having 
finished  the  temple  called  Hecatompedon^  they  set  all 
the  beasts  of  burden  at  liberty,  that  had  been  employ- 
ed in  the  work,  and  assigned  them  fat  pasturages  as 
consecrated  animals.  And  it  was  said,  that  one  of 
these  beasts  having  come  to  offer  itself  at  the  woric. 


*  Thais  patri  se  commendavit  in  clientel&m  et  fidem: 
^obis  dedit  seie.    Eunuch.  Act.  b.  seen.  ult. 

*  Six  livrof.  •  Plut.  in  Plamin.  p.  S75. 

*  Philip.  S.  •  Plut.  de  superatit.  p.  166. 
Plaut.  in  Casin.        ^  Plut.  in  Catono,  p.  SSa  SS9. 


and  put  itsdf  at  the  head  of  those  ^tdrew  the  ctiti 
to  the  citadel,  walking  foremost,  as  if  to  ezhoit  and 
encourage  them,  the  Athenians  ordained  by  a  decree^ 
that  the  creature  should  be  maintained  at  the  pnhtic 
expense  till  its  death.  ' 
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III  xjonsequence  of  Solon's  institutions,  the  people 
of  Athens  had  a  great  share  and  authority  in  tne  go- 
vernment App^s  might  be  brought  to  their  tribu- 
nals in  all  cases ;  they  had  a  right  to  cancel  the  old 
laws,  and  establish  new  ones ;  in  a  word,  idi  impor- 
tant aftairs,  whether  relating  to  war  or  peace,  were  de- 
cided in  their  assemblies.  In  order  tiiat  their  detcrmi* 
nations  should  be  made  with  more  wisdom  and  matn- 
rity,  Solon  had  instituted  a  council,  composed  of  400 
senators,  100  out  of  each  tribe,  which  were  then  four 
in  number;  and  they  prepared  and  digested  the  ai^ 
fairs  which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  people,  as  we 
shall  soon  explain  more  at  large.  Clisthenes,  about 
100  years  after  Solon,  having  increased  the  number  of 
tribes  to  ten,  augmented  also  that  of  the  senators  to 
500,  each  tribe  supplving  fifly.  I'his  was  called  the 
council,  or  senate,  or  the  Five  Hundred.  They  receiv- 
ed their  stipend  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

They  were  chosen  by  lot,  in  which  they  made  use 
of  black  and  white  beans,  which  were  mingled  and 
shaken  in  an  urn ;  and  each  tribe  gave  in  the  names 
of  those  who  aspired  to  that  trust,  and  had  the  reve- 
nue assigned  by  the  laws  to  qualify  them  for  it  l^one 
could  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  thirty.  After  in* 
ouiry  made  into  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  can- 
^date,  he  was  made  to  take  an  oath,  whereby  he  en- 
gaged to  give  at  all  times  the  best  counsel  he  could  to 
the  people  of  Athens,  and  never  to  depart  in  ^e  least 
from  the  tenor  of  the  laws. 

This  senate  assembled  every*day,  esrcept  npoo  the 
days  appointed  for  festivals.  Each  tribe  in  its  turn 
furmshed  those  who  were  to  preside  in  it,  called  Fry 
tones f*  and  this  rank  was  decided  by  lot  This  presi- 
dency continued  thirty-five  days,  which  being  reckon- 
ed ten  times,  amounts  to  the  number  of  days,  except 
four,  of  the  lunar  year  followed  at  Athena  This 
time  of  the  presidency,  or  prytanism,  was  (fivided  into 
five  weeks,  regard  beiog  nad  to  the  five  tens  of  the 
Prfft4meSj  who  were  to  preside  in  them,  and  every 
week  seven  of  these  ten  Prytanes  drawn  by  lot  pre- 
sided, each  their  day,  and  were  denominated  HpfaJfu, 
that  is  to  say,  presiderUs.  He  who  was  so  ftx*  the 
day,'  presided  in  the  assembly  of  the  senators  and  in 
that  ot  the  people.  He  was  charged  with  the  pubUe 
seal,  as  also  with  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  trea- 
sury. 

The  senators,  before  they  assembled,  oflered  a  sa- 
crifice to  Jupiter  and  IMBnerva,  under  tiie  additional 
appellation  of  givers  of  good  eounsdy^^  to  implore  fitNB 
them  the  prudence  and  understanding  necesearr  to 
form  wise  deliberations.    The  president  jpropoeed  the 
business  which  was  to  be  considered  in  the  assembly. 
Every  one  gave  his  opinion  in  his  turn,  and  always 
standing.   <  After  a  question  had  been  settled,  it  waa 
drawn  up  in  writing,  and  read  with  a  loud  voke. 
Each  senator  then  gave  his  vote  by  scrutiny,  by  put- 
ting a  bean  into  the  urn.    If  the  white  beans  nined 
it,  the  question  passed^  otherwise  it  was  rejected. 
This  sort  of  decree  was  called  Yi^i^/co,  or  Ufofiikemfta^ 
as  much  as  to  say,  a  preparatory  resolution.    It  vraa 
afterwards  laid  b!efore  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
where,  if  it  was  received  and  approved,  it  had  the 
force  of  a  law,  if  no^  its  authority  subsisted  only  one 
year.   This  shows  with  what  wisdom  Solon  establish 
ed  this  council,  to  inform  and  direct  the  people,  to  fix 
their  inconstancy,  to  check  their  temerity,  and  to  im- 
part to  their  deliberations  a  prudence  and  matmity 
not  to  be  expected  in  a  confused  and  tumultuous 


*  Xlovrdvcif, 


'  He  was  called  Jtngrirms^ 
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maakHy  ooaipoMd  of  a  i^ratt  Mnnbarof  oitizena*  most 
of  them  witoout  edueatioii,  capacity,  or  much  seal  for 
tbe  public  good.  The  reciprocal  dependency  and  mu- 
tual ooneonence  of  the  two  bodiee  of  the  state,  which 
were  obliged  to  lend  each  other  their  authority,  and 
remained  equally  without  force  when  without  union 
and  a  good  underatanding,  were  beaidee  a  method  ju- 
dicionwy  contrived  for  supporting  a  wise  balance  be- 
tween the  two  bodiea;  the  peopfo  not  being  able  to 
enact  any  thing  without  ita  being  firat  proj^aed  and 
approved  by  m  aenate,  nor  the  aenate  to  paaa  any 
decree  into  a  law  till  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  people. 
We  may  jud^  of  the  importance  of  thia  council  by 
tbe  matters  which  were  treated  in  it ;  the  aame,  with- 
out any  exception,  as  were  laid  before  the  people; — 
waiB,  tazea,  maritime  aflbira,  treatiea  of  peace,  alli- 
ances ;  in  a  word,  whatever  related  to  government : 
without  mentioning  the  account  which  they  obligea 
the  magiatratea  to  give  on  quitting  their  officea,  and 
the  frequent  deciaiona  and  judgmenta  upon  the  moot 
aerioua  and  importaiit  affiurp. 


SECTION  IV. 
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Tbi8  council  took  ita-  name  from  the  place  whera  it 
held  ita  meetinga  called  the  fuorlcr,^  or  hiil  of  Moony  be- 
cauae,  according  to  aome,  Mara  had  been  cited  thither 
to  trial  for  a  murder  committed  by  him.  It  was  believ- 
ed to  be  as  ancient  aa  the  nation.  Cicero  and  Plu- 
tarch attribute  the  institution  of  it  to  Solon ;  but  he 
only  reestablished  it  bv  ^ving  it  more  lustre  and  ai^- 
thority  than  -it  had  had  tiU  then,  and  for  that  reaaon 
was  looked  upon  as  ita  founder.  The  number  of  the 
auenatora  of  the  Areopagus  was  not  fixed ;  at  certain 
^mea  they  amounted  to  two  or  three  hundrad.  Solon 
thought  proper  thai  only  thoae  who  had  home  the  of* 
fice  of  archon  should  be  honoured  with  that  dignity. 

This  senate  had  the  care  of  aeeing  the  lawa  duly 
observed,  of  inspecting  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  especially  of  Judging  in  criminal  cases.  Tney 
held  their  sittings  m  an  open  place,  and  during  the 
iiigfat  The  ibrmer  very  probably  to  avoid  being  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  the  criminals,  and  not  to  aefile 
tbemaelvea  by  such  an  intercourse  with  them;  the 
latter,  that  thev  might  hot  be  softened  by  the  sight  of 
the  guilty,  and  mi^t  judge  solely  aoconung  to  iustice 
and.  the  laws.  It  was  for  the  same  reason,  that,  in 
presence  of  these  judgea,  the  oratora  were  not  permit- 
ted to  uae  any  exordium  or  peroration,  nor  allowed  to 
excite  the  passions,  but  were  obliged  to  confine  them- 
aclvea  solely  to  the  subject  matter  of  their  cause. 
Tho  severity  of  their  judgments  was  exceedingly 
dreaded,  narticularly  in  regard  to  murder,  and  they 
M'ere  hiebly  attentive  to  inspire  their  citizens  with  hor- 
ror fot  that  crime.  They*  condemned  a  child  to  be 
put  to  death  for  making  it  his  pastime  to  put  out  the 
eyes  of  quaiis :  conceivins  this  san^ruinary  inclination 
as  the  mark  of  a  veir  wicked  disposition,  which  might 
one  day  prove  fatal  to  many,  if  it  were  suffered  to 
grow  up  with  impunity. 

The  affairs  of  religion,  as  blasphemies  apainst  the 
goda,  contempt  of  tbe  sacred  mysteries,  diiierent  spe- 
cies of  impiety,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ceremo- 
nies and  new  divinities,  were  also  brought  before  this 
tribunal.  We  read  in  Justin  Martyr,*  that  Plato, 
who  in  his  travels  in  E^Pt  had  aoqmred  great  lifihta 
concerning  the  unity  of  God,  when  he  returned  to 
Athena,  took  great  care  to  dissemble  and  conceal  his 
sentiments,  for  fear  of  beine  obliged  to  ap|>ear,  and 
give  an  account  of  them  before  the  Areopagitie ;  and 
we  know  that  St.  Paul  was  traduced  before  them,  as 
tesM^hing  a  new  doctrine,^  and  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce new  gods. 

Tbeae  judgea  were  in  great  reputation  for  their  pro- 

*  ^Apuoi  rdyof. 

*  ffoc  mihi  videntar  Areopagite, '  c&m  damnavemot 
pneffum  oeuloa  coturnicuin  eraentem,  aliud  radicftsae,  mAm 
jd  signum  esse  pemicicwissinMB  mentii,  muuaqoe  nuuo  fo- 
turae  si  adoleviuet.    Q^imiL  1.  v*  c.  9. 

'  Cohort,  ad  Grsc  «  Acta  xvii.  18-iOu 


bity,  equity,  and  prudenee,  and  ganerally  respected 
Cksero,  in  writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,  upon  the  fort^ 
tude,  constancy,  and  wise  severity  of  the  Roman  se» 


must  have  conceived  a  v«ry  adyantaseoos  idea  of  it, 
to  speak  of  it  as  he  does  in  the  first  book  of  his  Offi- 
ces. He  compares  the  famous  battle  of  Solamis,*  in 
which  Themiatoclea  had  so  great  a  part,  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Areopagus,  which  he  ascribes  to 
Solon ;  and  makes  no  scruple  to  prefer,  or  at  least  to 
equal,  the  legislator's  service  to  diat  for  which  Athena 
was  obliged  to  tbe  geneiial  pf  its  army.  **  For  in  re- 
ality," says  he,  **  that  victory  was  useful  t^|he  republic 
only  for  once,  but  the  Areopamis  will  be  so  throughout 
all  ages,  as  by  the  wisdom  oi  that  tribunal,  the  laws 
and  ancient  customs  of  the  Athenian  atate  are  pr^ 
aerved.  Themiatoclea  did  no  aervice  to  the  Areopa^ 
g^Bf  but  the  Areopagus  abundantly  contributed  to  the 
victory  of  Themistoclea ;  becauae  the  republic  waa  at 
that  time  directed  by  the  wise  counsels  d  that  august 
senate." 

It  appears  fixm  thia  passage  of  Cicero,  that  the 
Areopagus  had  a  great  anare  in  the  government,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  but  it  was  consulted  upon  important 
affaira.  Cicero  here  perhapa  may  have  confounded 
the  council  of  the  Areopagus  with  that  of  the  Fiva 
Hundred.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  AieopagiUe 
were  extremely  active  in  the  public  afibirs. 

Pericles,  who  could  never  enter  the  Areopagus,  be» 
cauae,  chance  having  alwaya  been  against  him,  he  haa 
not  passed  through  any"  of  the  employmenta  neceeaary 
to  hia  admission,  attempted  to  weaken  its  authority, 
and  attained  his  point ;  which  is  a  great  blot  in  hia 
reputation. 

SECTION  v.— OP  THE  MACiaTBATES. 

Of  theae  a  great  number  were  established  fw  dif- 
Cefeni  functions.  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  Archons, 
who  are  the  most  known.  I  have  observed  elsewhere 
tha|  they  succeeded  the  kings,  and  that  their  authority 
at  firat  continued  during  life.  It  was  ailerwards  limited 
to  ten  yeara,  and  reduced  at  laat  only  to  one.  When 
Solon  was  commissioned  to  reform  the  government, 
he  found  them  upon  this  foot,  and  to  the  numbor  af 
nine.  He  did  not  abolish  their  office,  but  he  very 
much  diminished  their  power. 

The  first  of  these  nine  magistrates  was  called  the 
Archon,  by  way  of  eminence,  and  the  year  denomi- 
nated from  him :  Under  ttieh  an  Jhckon  meh  a  hatiU 
wv  fought.''  The  second  was  called  thb  Kino,  which 
was  a  remnant  and  veatige  of  the  authority  to  which 
they  had  succeeded.  The  third  was  thb  PoLBUARCHt 
who  at  first  commanded  the  armiea,  and  always  re- 
tained that  name,  though  he  had  not  the  aame  author- 
ity, of  which,  however,  he  had  yet  preserved  aome 
Krt  For  we  have  aeen,  in  apeaking  of  the  battle  of 
arathon,  that  the  polemaroh  had  a  right  to  vote  in 
the  council  of  war,  as  well  as  the  ten  generals  then  in 
command.  The  aix  other  archona  were  called  by  the 
common  name,  Thbsmothkta,  which  impliea  that 
they  had  a  particular  auperintendence  over  the  lawa, 
in  order  to  their  being  duly  obaerved.  Tbeae  nine 
arohoDS  had  each  of  them  a  peculiar  province,  and 
were  judgea  in  certain  affaira  allotted  to  their  cogni- 

*  Ad  Attic.  1.  L  ep.  18. 

'  Quamvia  Themistocles  jure  laudetur,  et  ait  ejus  no- 
men,  qu^m  Soloina,  illuttriua,  citeuiiqae  Salamis  clarissi- 
m«  testis  victoric,  que  anteponatur  conailio  SolMiia  ei, 
quo  primtim  constituit  Ara<^>a(|;itas :  non  miniis  predaram 
hoc,  qvikm  illud,  judicandinn  est.  lilud  eaim  seme!  proAnt, 
hoc  semper  proderit  civitati :  hoc  consilio  leges  Alhenien- 
sium,  hoc  majorum  institute  servantur.  Et  Themistoclea 
quidem  nihil  dizerit,  in  quo  ipse  Areopagumjuverit:  at  ilia 
adJQvit  Themistoclem.  Est  cnim  bellum  gestnm  consilia 
SenatfU  ejus,  qui  k  Solone  erat  conslituUis.  Ojfie,  I.  L  s. 
75. 

*  From  theaea  ha  waa  alao  called  *tLwAmtjiH' 
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I  do  not  dunk  it  n«eeflitrr  to  enter  into  &e 
pttiuculara  of  their  duty,  nor  into  those  of  many  other 
employmentfl  and  offices  established  for  the  aaminis- 
tnOion  of  justloe,  for  the  levyine  of  taxes  and  tribotes, 
for  the  preservation  of  good  order  in  the  dty,  for  sup- 
plying  It  with  provisions;  in  a  word,  for  every  tfauig 
relating  to  conunerceand  civil  society. 

SECTION  VI.— OF  Tsa  assbmblus  of  tbb  pboplb. 

Thbsb  were  of  two  sorts  t  the  one  ordinary  and 
fixed  to  certain  days,  and  for  these  there  was  no  kind 
of  summons ;  the  other  extraordinary,  according  to 
the  difiarent  oocaoone  that  arose,  and  the  people  were 
informed  of  it  by  express  pcoclamation. 

The  pUiip  for  the  assembly  was  not  fixed.  Some- 
times it  was  the  public  market-place,  sometimes  a 
pait  of  the  city  near  the  citadel,  called  nvd(,  and  some- 
times the  theatre  of  Bacchus. 

The  prytanes  generally  assembled  the  people.  Some 
days  before  the  assembly,  bills  were  fixed  up,  wheron 
the  business  to  be  considered  was  set  down. 

All  the  citizens,  poor  as  weU  as  rich,  had  a  right  to 
give  their  sufirages.  Those  were  liable  to  a  penalty 
who  failed  of  being  present  at  the  assembly,  or  who 
eame  late ;  and  to  mduce  their  punctual  attendance, 
a  reward  was  annexed  to  it,  at  first  of  an  obolus,  which 
was  Che  sixth  part  of  a  drachma,  then  of  three  oboli, 
wliich  made  about  five  pence  French. 

The  assembly  always  began  with  sacrifices  and 
prayers,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  gods  the  know- 
ledge and  understanding  necessary  to  wise  delibera- 
tions; and  they  never  failed  to  add  the  most  terrible 
imprecations  against  such  as  should  wilfully  advise 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  public  g>pd. 

The  president  proposed  the  amir  upon  which  they 
were  to  deliberate.  If  it  had  been  examined  in  the 
senate,  and  decided  upon  there,  the  j-esolution  was 
read ;  alter  which  those  who  wished  to  speak  were  in- 
vited to  ascend  the  tribunal,  that  they  might  be  the 
better  heard  by  the  people,  and  inform  them  in  the 
OMitter  proposed.  The  oldest  g^erally  spoke  first, 
and  then  tne  rest  aecordin^  to  their  seniority.  When 
the  orators  had  done  speakmg,  and  giving  their  opinion, 
that  it  was  necessary,  for  instance,  to  approve  or  re- 
ject the  decree  of  the  senate,  the  people  proceeded  to 
rote ;  and  the  most  common  method  of  doing  it  was 
by  holding  up  their  hands,  to  denote  their  approbation, 
which  was  called  %<ipar»M7y.  The  assembljr  was 
eometimes  adjourned  till  another  day,  because  it  was 
too  late  to  distmguish  the  numtfer  of  those  that  Uftedup 
their  hands,  and  decide  which  party  had  the  majority. 
After  a  resolution  had  been  formed  in  this  manner,  it 
was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  by  an  officer  to  the 
people  with  a  loud  voice,  who  confirmed  it  again  by 
noloing  up  their  hands  as  before ;  after  which  the  de- 
cree had  the  force  of  a  law.  And  this  was  called 
^H^ffta,  from  the  Greek  word  i/^9(  which  signifies  a 
pebbU,  or  tmall  stcne^  because  they  were  sometimes 
used  in  giving  suffrages  by  scrutiny.  All  the  great 
affairs  cm  the  republic  were  discusseil  in  these  assem- 
blies. It  was  in  them  that  new  laws  were  proposed 
and  old  ones  amended ;  every  thing  that  related  to 
leltgionand  the  worship  of  the  gods  examined  ;  magi- 
strates, generals,  and  officers  created ;  their  behaviour 
and  conduct  inquired  into ;.  peace  or  war  concluded ; 
deputies  and  ambassadors  appointed ;  treaties  and  al- 
liances mtified ;  freedom  of  the  city  granted ;  rewards 
and  honours  decreed  to  those  who  bad  distinguished 
themselves  in  war,  or  rendered  ^reat  seivices  to  the 
republic;  and  punishments  ordained  for  those  who 
had  behaved  themselves  ill,  or  had  violated  the  laws 
of  the  state,  and  were  banished  by  the  ostracism.  In 
fine,  justice  was  administered,  and  judgment  passed 
there,  upon  the  most  important  affiars.  We  see  from 
this  account — which  is,  tiowever,  very  imperfect — ^how 
far  the  people's  power  extended ;  and  with  whojt  truth 
it  may  oe  said,  that  the  government  of  Athens,  though 
qualified  by  the  aristocracy  and  the  authority  of  the 
elden^  was  by  iteoonstitutioa  democratical  and  popular. 


I  shall  have  oeeknon  to  obaerve  m  the  aeqnl,  «^ 
what  weight  the  talent  of  efoquence  must  hxfe  been 
in  such  a  republic ;  and  in  what  great  repute  oratoit 
must  have  been  in  it  It  is  not  easy  to  concave  hem 
they  could  make  themselves  heard  m  so  numeroos  an 
assembly,  and  where  such  a  mehitode  of  aucfiiors  vFen 
present  We  ma^  jud^  how  ^reat  that  was,  froia 
what  has  been  said  of  it  in  two  instances.  The  firrt 
relates  to  the  ostracism,  and  the  other  to  the  edofrtiob 
of  a  stranger  for  a  ctUxen.  On  each  of  theee  oeea- 
sions  it  was  necessary  that  no  leas  than  6000  otaeas 
should  be  present  in  tne  assendily. 

I  reserve  for  another  place  the  reflectiollB  which 
naturally,  arise  from  what  i  have  already  related,  and 
what  still  remains  for  me  to  say  upon  the  govenuneat 
of  Athens. 


SECTION  vn. 


TRIALS. 

Trbrb  were  diflbrent  tribunals,  according  to  die 
different  nature  of  the  affiiirs  to  be  adiudged,  but  ap- 
peals might  be  brought  to  the  p^ple  from  aU  deoen 
of  the  other  judges,  and  this  it  .was  that  rendered  their 
power  so  great  and  considerable.  All  the  albes,  when 
they  had  any  cause  to  try,  were  obliged  to  repair  to 
Atnens,^  where  they  often  remainra  a  oonsiaeiabie 
time  without  bein^  able  to  obtain  andi^ice,  firom  die 
multiplicity  of  affiurs  to  be  adjudged.  Tlim  law  had 
been  imposed  upon  them,  in  oraer  to  render  than 
more  dependent  upon  the  people,  and  more  suibmis- 
aive  to  their  authority ;  mstead  of  which,  had  they 
sent  commissioners  upon  the  spot,  they  would  have 
been  the  sole  persons  to  whom  the  allies  would  have 
made  their  court  and  paid  their  homage. 

The  parties  pleaded  their  cause  eitmsr  hi  P^won,  « 
employed  advocates  to  do  it  for  them.  The  tioic 
allowed  for  the  hearing  was  generally  fixed,  and  a 
water-clock,  called  in  Qreek  Mc^pa,  reeulated  iti 
duration.  The  decree  was  passed  by  iNumlity  of 
voices ;  and  when  the  suffimges  were  equal,  the  judges 
inclined  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  acquitted  the  ac> 
cused.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  friend  was  not  obliged 
to  give  evidence  against  a  friend. 

Ail  the  citizens,  even  the  poorest,  and  sodi  as  had 
no  estates,  were  admitted  into  the  number  of  the 
judges,  provided  they  had  attained  the  age  of  thtrtv, 
ancT  were  known  to  be  persons  of  ^ood  monla. 
Whilst  they  sat  in  judgment,  they  held  m  their  bands 
a  kind  of  sceptre,  which  was  the  mark  of  their  dignity, 
and  laid  it  down  when  t^ey  withdrew. 

The  judges'  salanr  was  different  at  different  times. 
They  liad  at  first  only  an  obolus  a  day,  and  afterwards 
three^  at  which  their  foe  remained  fixed.  It  was  bat 
a  small  matter  in  itself,  but  became  in  time  a  very 
great  charge  to  the  public,  and  exhausted  the  treasury 
without  much  enrichmg  individuals.  We  may  judge  ii 
this  from  what  is  related  in  Aristophanes's  comeaj  of 
The  WtupSf  wherein  the  poet  ridicules  the  fondness 
of  the  Athenians  for  trying  causes,  and  their  eager 
desire  for  the  gain  arising  from  it,  which  protracted 
and  multiplied  suits  witliout  end. 

In  this  comedy,  a  young  Athenian  who  was  to  act 
the  part  I  have  mentioned^  of  turning  the  judges  and 
trials  of  Athens  into  ridicule,  from  a  computation 
which  he  makes  of  the  revenues  paid  into  the  public 
treasury,  finds  their  amount  to  be  2000  talents.*  He 
then  examines  how  much  of  that  sum  foils  to  the 
share  of  the  0000  judges,  with  whom  Athens  was 
overrun,  at  three  oboli  a  head  per  day.  This  appears 
to  be  annually,  indudinjE^  ail  of  them,  only  ISO 
talents.*  The  odculation  is  easy.  The  judges  were 
paid  only  ten  months  in  the  year,  the  other  two  being 
employed  in  festivals,  when  all  proceeding  at  law 
were  prohibited.  K'ow  three  oboli  a  day  paid  to  SOOO 
men,  makes  fifteen  talents  a  month,  and  consequently 
150  in  ten  months.  According  to  this  calculation,  the 
most  assiduous  judge  gained  only  seventy-five  " 
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of  the  ranftinaer  of  the  SOOO  talents?*'  eriee  the  joimg 
AtheoMn.--«'Whatr'  raphes  his  iaSher,  who  was  one 
of  the  judges,  "  it  goes  to  thoee  — — — —  but  let  us  not 
expose  the  shame  of  Athens ;  let  vs  always  be  for  the 
people."  The  young  Athenian  goes  on  to  insinuate 
that  the  reraainaer  went  to  such  as  robbed  the  public 
tieasuiy ;  to  the  ontors,  who  incessantly  flattered  the 
people,  and  to  those  who  were  employed  m  the  govern- 
ment and  umy*  I  li^^e  eoctracted  this  reman,  from 
the  works  of  Father  Bmmoi  the  Jesuit,  of  which  I 
have  alreadY  made  much  use,  where  I  have  spoken  of 
Che  public  shows  and  dramatic  representations. 

SECTION  Vin.~^F  THB  AMPUICTTONS. 

Thc  famous  council  of  the  Am^ctyons  is  intro* 
duced  here,  though  it  was  not  pecmiar  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, but  common  to  all  Qreece,  because  it  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Qreeian*  history,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  have  a  more  natunl  occasion  to  intro- 
duce it 

The  assembly  of  the  Ampfaictyons  was  in  a  manner 
the  holding  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  states  of 
Greoosu  The  establishment  of  it  is  attributed  to  An^ 
phictyon,  king  of  Athens^  and  son  of 'Deucalion,  who 
gave  them  his  nam&  His  principal  view  in  the  insti- 
tution of  this  council,  waa  to  unite  in  the  sacred  band 
of  amity  the  several  people  of  Greece  admitted  into 
it,  and  to  oblige  them  by  that  union  to  nndertake  the 
defence  of  each  other,  and  be  mutually  vigilant  for 
tiie  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  their  country.  The 
Amphictyons  were  also  created  to  be  protectors  of 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  the  guardians  of  the  prodi- 
gious riches  of  that  temple^  and  also  to  adjudge  the 
differences  which  might  arise  between  the  Delphians 
and  thoee  who  came  to  consult  the  orade.  This 
council  was  held  at  Thetmopyhs,  and  sometimes  at 
Delphi  itself.  It  assembled  regularly  twice  a  year; 
in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  more  uequently  when 
affairs  nqmred. 

The  number  of  people  or  cities  which  had  a  right  to 
ait  in  this  assembly  is  not  precisely  known,  and  varied, 
without  doubt,  at  different  times.  When  the  Laoe- 
dsemonians,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  alone  an 
influence  over  the  decrees  of  tins  council,  were  desi- 
n>u^  of  excluding  the  ThessaUans,  Arsives,  and  The- 
bans:  ThemistMdes,*  in  the  speech  he  made  to  the 
Ampmctyons  to  prevent  that  aesign  from  takmg  ei^ 
feet,  seems  to  insmuate  that  there  were  only  ono-and- 
thirty  cities  at  that  time  which  had  this  right 

Elach  city  sent  two  deputies,  and,  consequently,  had 
two  votes  m  the  council ;  and  that  without  distinction, 
or  the  more  powerful  having  any  prerogative  of  honour 
or  pre-eminence  over  inferior  states  in  re^rd  to  the 
aumvges ;  the  liberty  upon  which  these  nations  valued 
themselves,  requiting  that  every  thing  should  be  equal 
amongst  them. 

1*ae  Amphictyons  had  full  power  to  discuss  and 
determine  finally  m  all  difierences  which  might  arise 
betvreen  the  Amphictyonic  cities,  and  to  fine  the  cul- 
pable in  heavy  penaltiest.  They  could  employ  not 
only  the  rigour  of  the  laws  in  the  execution  ot  their 
decrees,  but  even  raise  troops,  if  it  were  necessary,  to 
compel  such  as  rebelled  to  submit  to  them.  The  tm-ee 
aacred  wars  undertaken  by  their  order,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  elsewhere,  are  an  evident  proof  of  this 
poiver. 

IReiSote  they  were  installed  into  this  body,  they  took 
St  very  remarkable  oath,  of  which  iEschines'  has  pre- 
aerved  the  form ;  it  runs  Co  this  efiect :  **  I  swear  that 
I  'mrikl  never  destrojT  any  of  the  cities  honoured  with 
the  ri^ht  of  sitting  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  nor 
tMim  their  running  waters  out  of  their  course  either  in 
times  of  War  or  peace.  If  any  people  shall  make  such 
an  attempt,  I  nereby  engage  to  carry  the  war  into 
their  country,  to  demolish  weir  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
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kfss,  and  to  treat  them  in  every  respect  as  the  most 
cruel  enemies.  Moreover,  if  at  any  time  anv  person 
shall  dare  to  be  so  impious  as  to  steal  and  take  away 
any  of  the  rich  ofierinfiis  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
ApoUo  at  Delphi,  or  aaet  any  others  in  committing 
that  Clime,  either  by  aiding  or  only  counselling  him 
therein,  I  will  use  my  feet,  hands,  voice ;  in  a  word, 
all  my  powers  and  Acuities,  to^  avenge  such  sacrilege." 
That  oath  was  attended  with  *the  most  terrible  impre- 
cationsand  execrations :  "  That  if  any  one  infringes  any 
thing  contained  in  the  oath  I  have  now  taken,  whether 
private  perwn,  city,  or  people,  may  that  person,  city, 
or  people,  be  deemed  accursed  2  and,  as  such,  expen- 
ence  the  whole  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana, 
and  Minerva  the  iore-knower.  May  their  country 
produce  none  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  their  wo- 
men, instead  of  generating  children  resembling  their 
fathers,  bring  forth  nothing  but  monsters :  and  may 
their  animals  sliare  in  the  same  curse.  May  those 
sacrilegious  men  lose  all  their  suits  at  law ;  may  they 
be  conquered  in  war,  have  their  houses  demolished,  and 
be  themselves  and  their  children  put  to  the  sword.**  I 
am  not  astonished  that  after  such  terrible  engage- 
ments, the  holy  war,  undertaken  by  the  order  of  tne 
Ampfaactyons,  should  be  carried  on  with  so  much 
rancour  and  fury.  The  religion  of  an  oath  was  of 
great  force  with  the  ancients ;  and  how  much  more 
regard  ought  to  be  had  to  it  in  the  Christian  world, 
wmch  professes  to  believe  that  the  violation  of  it 
shall  be  punished  with  eternal  torments;  and  yet 
how  many  are  there  amongst  us  who  make  a  jest  of 
breaking  through  the  most  solemn  oadis? 

The  authority  of  the  Amphictyons  had  always  been 
of  great  weight  in  Greece,  out  it  began  to  decfine  ex- 
ceedingly from  the  moment  they  condescended  to  ad- 
mit Philip  of  Macedon  into  their  body.  For  that 
prince,  enjoying  by  this  means  all  their  nghts  and  pii* 
vileges,  soon  knew  how  to  set  himself  aTOve  all  law, 
and  to  abuse  his  power  so  far  as  to  preside  by  proxy 
both  in  this  illustrious  assembly  ana  in  the  Fyihian 
games ;  of  which  frames  the  Amphictyons  were  judces 
and  agonothetSB  m  virtue  of  their  office.  With  mis 
Demosthenes  reproachea  him  in  his  third  Philippic : 
"  When  he  does  not  deign,"  says  he,  *'  to  honour  us 
with  his  presence,  he  sends  his  slaves  to  preside  over 
us."  An  odious  but  emphatical  term,  ana  hishly  chaii> 
racteristic  of  Grecian  liberty,  by  which  the  Athenian 
orator  designates  the  base  and  abject  subjection  of  the 
greatest  lonis  in  PhiUp's  court. 

If  the  reader  deshes  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
what  relates  to  the  Amphictyons,  the  dissertations  of 
Monsieur  Valois  may  oe  consulted,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,'  wherein  this  sub- 
ject is  treated  with  great  extent  and  erudition. 


THB  REVENUES  OV  ATHBlfS. 


SECTION  IX. 

The  revenues,  according  to  the  passage  of  Aristo* 
phanes,'*  which  1  have  cit^  above,  and  consequently 
as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
amounted  to  2Q|0  talents  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  6,000,000 
of  livres.  They  are  generally  classed  under  four 
heads. 

1.  The  first  relates  to  the  revenues  arising  from  ag« 
riculture,  the  sale  of  woods,  the  produce  01  the  silver 
mines,  and  other  funds  of  a  like  nature,  appertaining 
to  the  public  Amongst  these  may  be  included  the 
duties  upon  the  import  and  export  of  merchandise, 
and  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,* 
as  well  natives  as  stmngers. 

In  the  history  of  Athens  mention  is  often  made  of 
the  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  which  was  a  mountain 
situate  between  the  Pineeus  and  Cape  Sunium,  and 
those  of  Thrace,  from  whence  many  persons  drew 
immense  riches.  Xenophon,*  in  a  treatise  wherein 
he  considere  this  subject  at  lar^,  demonstrates  how 
much  tlie  public  might  g^n  by  mdustriously  woiking 
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these  mmes,  from  the  eonmple  of  mmy 
who  had  been  enriched  by  thenL  Hippooieiis^  let 
his  mines  and  600  slaves  to  an  undertaker,  who  paid 
hun  an  obolus*  a  day  for  each  slave,  clear  of  all  cfaaig- 
es^  wbich  amounted  to  a  mina  per  day,  about  SA  6c 
Nicias,  who  was  killed  in  Sicily,  fitrmed  out  his  mines 
and  1000  slaves  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  ihe 
same  profit  in  proportiop  to  that  number. 

2.  The  second  species  of  revenue  were  the  contribu- 
tions paid  to  the  Athenians  by  the  allies  for  the  com- 
mon expenses  of  the  war.  At  first,  under  Aristides 
they  amounted  to  only  460  talents.'  Pericles  augment- 
ed them  almost  a  third,  and  raised  them  to  6<X),  and 
some  time  aflor  they  were  run  up  to  1300.  Taxes, 
which  in  the  beginning  were  moderate  and  necessary, 
became  thus  in, a  little  time  excessive  and  exorbitant, 
notwithstanding  all  the  protestations  to  the  contrary 
made  to  the  alhes,  and  the  most  solemn  engsgements 
entered  into  with  them. 

3.  A  third  sort  of  revenue  were  the  extraordinary 
capitation  taxes,  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  as  well  natives  as  strangers,  in  pressing  occa- 
sions and  emergencies  of  the  state. 

4.  The  fines  laid  upon  persons  by  the  iudges  for 
diiTdrent  misdemeanours^  were  appli^  to  tne  uses  of 
the  public,  and  laid  up  m  the  treasurer,  with  the  ex- 
ception 01  the  tenth  part  of  them,  wmch  was  conse- 
crated to  Minerva,  and  a  fiftieth  to  the  other  divinities. 

The  most  natural  and  legitimate  application  of  these 
different  revenues  of  the  republic,  wss  in  paying  the 
troope  both  by  sea  and  land,  building  and  fitting  out 
fleets,  keeping  up  and  repairing  the  public  builmngs, 
temples,  walls,  ports,  and  citadels.  But  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  especially  after  Perides's  time,  was 
misapplied  to  unnecessary  uses,  and  often  consumed 
in  frivolous  expenses ;  games,  feasts,  and  shows,  which 
cost  immense  sums,  and  were  of  no  manner  of  utility 
to  the  state. 

SECTION  X. — or  the  boitcation  or  tbb  youth. 

I  PLACE  this  article  under  the  head  of  government, 
because  all  the  most  celebrated  legislators  have  with 
reason  believed  that  the  education  of  youth  was  an 
essential  part  of  it 

The  exercise  that  served  to  form  either  the  bodies  or 
minds  of  the  young  Athenians  (and  as  much  may  be 
•aid  of  almost  all  the  people  of  Greece,)  were  dancing: 
music,  hunting,  fencing,  lidinf  ,  polUe  learning,  and 
philosophy.  It  is  clear,  that  I  only  skim  over,  and 
treat  very  slightly,  these  several  articles. 

1.  Dandng,    Jtftine. 

Dancing  is  one  of  those  bodily  exercises  which  was 
cultivutod  by  the-  Greeks  with  great  attention.  It 
made  a  part  of  what  the  ancients  called  the  GymnatHCf 
divided,  according  to  Plato,^  into  two  kinds,  the  Or- 
efuMtic,  which  takes  its  name  from  dancing  and  the 
PaUutriCj^  so  called  from  a  Greek  word  which  signi- 
fies wrestling.  The  exercises  of  the  latter  kind  prin- 
cipally conduced  to  form  the  body  for  the  fatigues  of 
war,  navigation,  agriculture,  and  th#  other  uses  of 
society. 

Dancing  bad  another  end,  and  taught  such  rules  of 
motion  as  were  most  proper  to  render  the  shape  free 
and  easy ;  to  give  the  body  a  just  proportion,  and  the 
whole  person  an  unconstrained,  noble,  and  graceful 
air,  in  a  word,  an  external  politeness,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  use  that  expression,  which  never  fails  to 
prepossess  people  in  favour  of  those  who  have  been 
formed  to  it  early. 

Music  was  cultivated  with  no  less  application  and 
success.  The  ancients  ascribed  wonderful  effects  to 
tt  Thev  believed  it  well  calculated  to  calm  the  pas- 
sions, souen  the  manners,  and  even  humanize  nations 
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naturally  aavai^e  and  baibnoiM.  pQljbiiii,*a  gran 
and  senons  historian,  who  is  certainly  worthy  dt 
bebef,  attributee  the  extreme  diflerence  be^Rrsen  tira 
nations  of  Arcadia,  the  one  infinitely  beloved  lai 
esteemed  for  the  eleganee  of  their  mannen,  their 
benevolent  incUnalions,  hunanity  to  strangen,  aod 
piety  to  the  gods ;  the  other,  on  the  contiaxy,  geoe- 
raliy  reproached  and  hated  fi>r  their  mali^ty,  bniUli- 
^,  and  irreligion :  Polybius,  I  say,  ascribes  this  dif> 
ference  to  t&  study  of  music  (1  mean,  wkja  he,  the 
true  and  genuine  music,)  industriously  cultivated  bj 
the  one,  and  absolutely  neglected  by  the  other  natioD. 

After  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Greeks  should 
have  considered  music  as  an  essential  part  in  the  edn. 
cation  of  youth.  Socrates  himself,^  in  a  very  advaoced 
age,  was  not  ashamed  of  learning  to  play  upon  muocal 
instruments. — ^Themistocles,  however  otnenrise  ei- 
teemed,  was  thought  dc^cient  in  polite  sccompyh 
ments,*  because  at  an  entertainment  he  could  not  touch 
the  lyre  like  the  rest  of  the  company.  Ignorance  is 
this  respect  was  deemed  a  defect  of  education  ;*  on  the 
contrary,  skill  did  honour  to  the  greatest  men.  Ept- 
minondas  was  praised  for  dancing  and  playing  well 
upon  the  flute. ^^  We  may  observe  in  this  pUoe  (he 
different  tastes  and  genius  of  nations.  The  Romans 
were  far  from  having  the  same  opinion  with  the  Greeb 
in  regard  to  music  and  dancing,  and  set  no  value  npoa 
them.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  wisest  ana  most  sen- 
sible amongst  the  latter  did  not  apply  to  them  «ith 
any  great  industry ;  and  Philip's  expression  to  hii 
son  Alexsnder,  who  had  shown  too  miu^  skill  in  mo- 
sic  at  a  feast,  induces  me  to  be  of  this  opinion :  i^ 
you  not  ^Aomed,  said  he,  to  smg  «o  loeU  ? 

In  other  respects,  there  were  some  grounds  for  this 
esteem  for  dancing  and  music  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  were  employed  in  the  most  august  feasts  and 
ceremonies  of  religion,  to  express  with  greater  force 
and  dignity  their  acknowledgment  to  the  gods  for  the 
favours  they  had  vouchsafe  to  confer  upon  them. 
They  foipieid  generally  the  greatest  and  most  a^reea^ 
ble  part  of  their  feasts  and  entertainments,  whidi  sel* 
dom  or  never  be^in  or  ended  without  some  odes  being 
sung,  Uke  thoee  m  honour  of  the  victors  in  the  Olyoh 
pic  games,  and  on  otlier  similar  subjects.  They  had 
a  part  also  in  war;  aud  we  know  tnat  the  Lacedc- 
monians  marched  to  battle  dancing,  and  to  the  sound 
of  flutes.  PUto,^^  the  most  grave  philosopher  oi  an- 
tiquity, considered  both  these  arts  not  as  aimpie 
amusements,  but  as  having  a  great  share  in  the  ceie* 
menies  of  religion  and  mihtarv  exercises.  Hence  we 
see  him  very  intent,  in  his  books  of  laws,  to  prescribe 
judicious  regulations  with  respect  to  dancing  and  mo- 
sic,  in  order  to  keep  them  witJiin  the  bounds  of  utility 
and  decorum. 

They  did  not  continue  long  within  these  restiictions. 
The  licentiousness  of  the  Grecian  stage,  on  whicli  dan- 
cing was  in  the  highest  vogue,  and  in  a  manner  proeu- 
tuted  to  buffoons  and  the  most  contemptible  people,  who 
made  no  other  use  of  it  than  to  awaken  or  cheiiah  the 
inost  vicious  passions ;  this  licentiousness,!  say, soon 
corrupted  an  art  which  mi^t  have  been  of  some  ad- 
vantage,  had  it  been  regmated  by  Plato*s  opinion. 
Music  had  a  like  destiny ;  and  perhaps  the  corruption 
of  this  did  not  a  little  contribu|p  to  the  depraving  and 
perverting  of  dancing.  Voluptuousness  and  sensual 
pleasure  were  the  sok  arbiters  consulted  as  to  tbeosc 

*  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  288-^91. 

*  Socrates,  jam  senez,  institoti  lyrA  son  enibescebat. 
^wnHL  I.  i.  c.  10. 

*  Themtsioclesj  ciim  m  epulis  recoi&Met  lyram,  habitos 
•at  indoctior.     €ke.  TViae.  ^iMsst.  L  i.  n.  4. 

*  Summam  eruditionem  Gmci  sitam  cenaebant  in  ne^ 
vorum  vocumque  cantibus— discebanlquo  id  omnes;  nee 
aui  nesciebat,  tads  ezcultus  doctrini  putabatur.  Ck.  Tiue- 
Q^€ut.  I.  i.  n.  4. 

*•  In  Epaminonda  virtutibus  commcmoratum  estsaltaBS 
eum  commode,  scienterque  tibiis  canl4—e  Scilicet  an 
eadom  omnibus  honatta  sunt  atque  turpia,  aed  omnia  oia- 
jorum  instimtis  judicaatur.  Cm.  Jvep.  im  pr^ai,  vit 
~  ^^  De  leg.  1.  vii 
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wta  to  be  made  of  botft,  tud  the  dMBtn  became 
a  school  of  eveiT  kind  of  vice; 

Plutarch,*  in  lamenting  Chat  the  ait  of  dancing  waa 
much  fallen  from  the  merit  which  rendered  it  so  ea(»- 
mable  to  the  appeal  men  of  antiquity,  doee  not  omit  to 
observe,  that  it  waa  corrupted  by  a  vicious  kind  of 

g»etiy,  and  a  soft  efibminate  music,  with  which  it  had 
rmed  an  injudicious  union,  and  which  had  taken 
place  of  that  ancient  poetry  and  music,  which  had 
•omethin^  noble,  majestic,  and  even  retigions  and 
heavenly  m  them.  He  adds,  that  being  made  sub> 
servient  to  voluptuousness  and  sensuality,  it  exercised, 
by  their  aid,  a  kind  of  tyrannical  power  m  the  theatres, 
which  were  become  the  public  schools  of  criminal 
passions  and  gross  vices,  wherein  no  regard  was  paid 
to  reason. 

The  reader,  witliout  my  reminding  him,  will  make 
the  application  of  this  passage  of  Plutarch  to  that  sort 
of  music  with  which  our  theatres  resound  at  this  day, 
and  which,  by  its  efieminate  and  wanton  airs,  has  ^ven 
the  last  wound  to  the  little  manly  force  and  virtue 
that  remained  among  us.  Gluindiian  describes  the 
music  of  his  times  in  uiese  terms :  Qimb  nunc  in  $cems 
effeminaia,  et  impudUis  modis  fracta,  nan  ex  parte  msn^ 
m&,  H  quid  in  nobis  virHia  robaris  manebat^  excidiL* 

^  Of  the  other  exereiaes  of  the  body. 

The  young  Athenians,  and  in  general  all  the  Greeks, 
were  very  careful  to  form  themselves  in  all  the  exei^ 
cises  of  the  body,  and  to  take  lessons  regularly  from 
the  masters  of  the  Palestrae.  They  called  the  places 
allotted  for  these  exercises,  Palsstrse  or  Gymnasia ; 
ivhich  answers  very  near  to  our  academies.  Plato,  in 
his  books  of  laws,  afler  having  shown  of  what  impor- 
tance it  was  with  a  view  to  war,  to  cultivate  strength 
and  agility  of  the  hands  and  feet,  adds,*  that,  far  from 
banis£ns  from  a  well-rejmlated  republic  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Athletae,  on  3ie  contrary,  prizes  ought  to 
be  proposed  for  all  exercises  that  conduce  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  inilitaiy  art :  such  are  those  which 
render  the  bo^  more  active  and  fitter  for  the  race ; 
more  br^iidy,  rooust,  and  supple ;  more  capable  of  sup- 
porting ^9eat  fatipues,  and  effecting  great  enterpiizes. 
We  must  remember,  that  there  was  no  Athenian  who 
ou^t  not  to  have  been  capable  of  handling  the  oar  in 
the  largest  galle.  3.  The  citizens  themselves  perform- 
ed this  office,  wr  ^h  was  not  left  to  slaves  and  crimi- 
nals, as  in  these  days.  The^  were  all  destined  to  the 
trade  of  war,  and  often  obliged  to  wear  armour  of 
iron  from  head  to  foot  of  a  great  weisht.  For  this 
reason,  Plato,  and  all  the  ancients,  looked  upon  the 
exercises  of  the  body  as  highly  use^,  and  even  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  there- 
fore tlus  philosopher  excludes  only  those  which  were 
of  no  service  in  war. 

There  were  also  masters  who  taught  the  youth  to 
ride,'*  and  to  handle  their  arms,  or  fence ;  and  others 
iirhose  business  it  was  to  instruct  them  in  all  that  was 
necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  excel  in  the  art 
xnilitary,  and  to  become  good  commanders.     The 
^vbole  science  of  the  latter  consisted  in  what  the  an- 
cients called  Tactics,  that  is  to  say,  the  art  of  ^rawing 
-np  troops  in  battle,  and  of  making  military  evolutions. 
7hat  science  was  useful,  but  it  was  not  sufficient 
JCenophon*  shows  its  insufficiency,  bv  producing  a 
f  ocmg  man  lately  come  from  such  a  school,  in  which 
be  imajvined  he  had. learnt  every  thing,  though  in 
reality  ne  had  only  acquired  a  foolish  esteem  for  him- 
.  9elf,  attended  with  perfect  ignorance.    He  gives  him, 
\  My  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  admirable  precepts  as  to  the 
A»usiiie88  of  a  soldier,  and  well  calculated  to  form  an 
excellent  officer. 

Manting  was  also  considered  by  the  ancients  as  an 
exercise  well  calculated  for  forming  youth  to  the  stra- 
tagems and  fatigues  of  war.    It  is  for  this  reason  that 

*■  SympoB.  1.  iz.  qn.  15.  p.  748. 
•  duinta.  1.  i.  c.  10.       \Lib.  vui.  do  leg.  p.  882,  838. 
^  plat,  ia  Lacfaete,  p.  181. 
^  M^moah.  L  iii,  p.  761,  ke. 


Xenophon,  who  was  no  less  a  ^eat  general  than  a 
great  philosopher,  did  not  think  it  below  him  to  write 
a  treatise  expressly  upon  hunting,*  in  which  he  de» 
scends  to  the  minutest  particulars ;  and  pomts  out  t|]ie 
considerable  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  it, 
from  being  inured  to  suffer  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold, 
without  bein^discouraged  either  by  the  length  of  Uie 
course,  the  difficulty  of  the  clifbs  and  thickets  through 
which  it  is  often  necessary  to  press,  or  the  small  sue* 
cess  of  the  long  and  painful  fati^es  wliich  are  often 
undergone  to  no  purpose.  He  adds,  that  this  innocent 
pleasure  removes  others  equally  shameful  and  crimi- 
nal ;  and  that  a  wise  and  moderate  man  would  not, 
however,  abandon  himself  so  much  to  it  as  to  neglect 
the  care  of  his  domestic  afiairs.  The  same  author,''  in 
the  Cyropedia,  frequently  praises  hunting,  which  he 
looks  upon  as  a  real  study  of  the  art  or  war ;  and 
shows,  in  the  example  of  his  young  hero,  the  good  use 
that  may  be  made  of  it 

3.  Of  the  Exerdees  t^the  Mind, 

Athens,  properly  speaking,  was  the  school  and 
abode  of  polite  learning,  arts,  and  sciences.  The 
study  of  poesy,  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  mathe- 
matics, was  in  great  vogue  there,  and  much  cultivated 
by  the  youth. 

The  young  people  were  first  sent  to  learn  grammar 
under  masters  who  taught  them  regularly,  and  upon 
proi)er  principles,  their  own  language ;  by  which  tney 
attainea  a  knowledge  of  its  whole  beauty,  enem, 
number,  and  cadence.  Hence  proceeded  that  mie 
taste,  which  universally  pervaded  Athens^*  where,  as 
history  informs  us,  a  simple  herd- woman  distinffuished 
Theophrastus  to  be  a  toreigner,  from  the  afiectation 
of  a  single  word  in  expressing  himsel£  And  from  the 
same  cause  the  orators  were  greatly  apprehensive  of 
letting  fall  the  least  injudicious  expression,  for  fear  of 
oflfenmng  so  refinod  and  delicate  an  audience.  It 
was  very  common  for  the  young  people  to  get  the  tra- 
gedies represented  upon  the  stage  by  heart  We  hava 
seen,  that  after  the  defeat  of  i^e  Athenians  before 
Syracuse,  many  of  them,  ^ho  had  been  taken  priso- 
ners and  made  slaves,  softened  their  slavery  by  rectt* 
ing  the  works  of  Euripides  to  their  nuMters,  who^ 
extsemely  deliehted  with  hearing  such  sublime  verses, 
treated  them  from  henceforth  with  kindness  and  hu« 
manity.  The  compositions  of  the  other  poets  had  no 
doubt  the  same  enect ;  and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
Alcibiades,  when  very  young,  having  entered  a  school 
in  which  there  was  not  a  Homer,  gave  the  master  a 
box  on  the  ear  as  an  ignorant  fellow,  and  one  jrho 
dishonoured  his  profession.* 

As  fcHT  eloquence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  parti* 
cularly  studied  at  Athens.  It  was  that  which  opened 
the  way  to  the  highest  offices,  reined  absolute  in 
the  assemblies,  decided  the  most  important  affiiirs 
of  the  state,  and  gave  an  almost  unlimited  power  to 
those  who  had  the  talent  of  oratory  in  an  emment  de- 
gree. 

This  therefore  was  the  great  employment  of  the 
young  citizens  of  Athens,  especially  of  th^  Ivho 
aspired  to  the  highest  offices.  To  the  study  m  rheto* 
ric,  they  annexea  that  of  philosophy.  I  comprise  under 
the  latter  all  the  sciences  which  are  either  parts  of,  or 
relate  to,  it  The  persons  known  to  antiquity  under 
the  name  of  Sophists  had  ac<^uired  a  great  reputation 
at  Athens,  especially  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  These 
teachers,  who  were  as  presumptuous  as  avariciotis, 
set  themselves  up  fbr  umversal  scholars.  Their  chief 
strength  lay  in  philosophy  and  eloquence,  both  of 


endeavours  and  success  in  discrediting  them. 


*  De  ▼enatione. 
^  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  6, 8,  and  1.  iL  p.  £9^  60. 

*  Cic.  m  Brut.  n.  172.    Ctumt  1.  viu 
Peric.  p.  156. 

*  in  Alcib.  p.  184. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OF  WAR. 

8BCTI0N  l.-TBI  KATIOKS  or  ORBBCB  V  ALL 
TIMK8  TBRT  WARLIKK,  BSPBCIALLT  TBB  LACBDiB- 
MONlAirS  AND  ATHBNIANS. 

No  people  of  antiquity  (I  except  the  Romans)  can 
dispute  the  glory  of  anns  and  military  Tiztue  with  the 
Greeks.  During  the  Trojan  war  Greece  signalized 
her  valour  in  battle,  and  acquired  immortal  fame  hy 
the  bravery  of  the  captains  she  sent  thither.  This  ex- 
pedition was  however,  properly  speaking,  no  more 
than  the  cradle  of  her  mfant  glory ;  and  the  great 
exploits  by  which  she  distinguished  herself  there,  were 
only  her  first  essays  and  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  war. 

,  There  were  m  Greece  several  small  republics, 
neighbours  to  one  another  by  their  situation^  but 
widely  distant  in  their  customs,  laws,  characters,  and 
particularly  in  their  interests.  This  difference  of 
manners  and  interests  was  a  continual  source  and 
occasion  of  divisions  amongst  them.  Evei^  city,  little 
satisfied  with  its  own  territory,  was  studious  to  ag- 
grandize itself  at  the  expense  of  its  next  neighbours, 
according  as  they  lay  most  commodious  for  it  Hence 
all  these  litUe  states,  either  out  of  ambition,  and  to 
extend  their  conquests,  or  the  necessity  of  a  just  de- 
fence, were  always  unaer  arms ;  and  by  that  continual 
exercise  of  war,  there  was  formed  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  nations  a  martial  spirit,  and  an  intre- 
pidity of  courage  which  made  them  invincible  in  the 
neld;  as  appeared  in  the  sequel,  when  the  whole 
unitea  forces  of  the  East  came  to  invade  Greece,  and 
made  her  sensible  of  her  own  strength,  and  of  what 
she  was  capable  of. 

Two  cities  distinffuished  themselves  above  the  rest, 
and  held  indispatably  the  first  rank ;  these  were  Spar- 
ta and  Athens  :  in  consequence  of  which  those  cities, 
either  successively  or  together,  had  the  empire  oi 
Greece,  and  maintained  themselTes  through  a  long 
•eries  of  time  in  a  power  which  the  sole  superiority  of 
merit,  universally  acknowledged  by  all  the  other  states, 
had  acquired  them.  This  ment  consisted  piincipall^  in 
their  imlitaCiy  knowledge  and  martial  virtue;  of* which 
both  of  thcpa  had  given  the  most  glorious  proofs  in  the 
war  against  the  Persians.  Thebes  disputed  this  honour 
with  uem  for  some  years,  by  surprising  actions  of 
valour,  which  had  something  of  prodigy  m  them :  but 
this  was  but  a  shortlived  blaze,  which,  after  having 
thode  out  with  exceeding  splendour,  soon  disap- 
peared, and  left  that  dty'  in  its  original  obscurity. 
Sparta  and  Athens  will  therefore  be  the  only  objects 

.  of  our  reflectiops,  as  to  what  relates  to  war ;  and  we 
«hall  join  them  together,  in  Oiurt  to  be  the  better  able 
to  fonn  a  notion  of  their  characters,  as  well  in  what 
jthey  resemble,  as  in  what  they  difier  from  each  other. 

.SECTION  n.— ORIGIN  AND  CAVSB  OF  THB  VALOUR 
AND  MILITART  VIRTUB  BT  WHICH  THB  LACEDiB- 
MONIANS  AND  ATHBNIANS  ALWAYS  DISTINGVISHBD 
THBM8BLVE8. 

ALL^e  laws  of  Sparta  and  all  the  institutions  of 
l^ycur^us  seem  to  have  had  no  other  object  than  war, 
«nd  tended  soldy  to  the  making  the  subjects  of  that 
republic  a  body  of  soldiers.  AH  other  employments, 
Jill  other  exercises,  were  prohibited  amongst  them. 
Arts,  polite  learning,  sciences,  trades,  even  husbandry 
itself,  fonned  no  part  of  their  employment,  and  seemed 
in  their  eyes  unworthy  of  them.  From  their  earliest 
Infkncy  no  other  taste  was  instilled  into  them  but  for 
arms ;  and  indeed  the  Spartan  education  was  wonder- 
fully well\daptod  to  that  end.  To  go  barefoot,  to  lie 
on  the  bare  ground,  to  be  satisfied  with  little  meat  and 
drink,  to  suner  heat  and  cold,  to  be  exercised  continu- 
«lly  in  hantmg,  wrestling,  running  on  foot  and  horse- 
Imek,  to  be  inured  to  blows  and  wounds  so  as  to  vent 
neither  complaint  nor  groan ;  these  were  the  radimepts 
Df  education  of  the  Spartan  youth  wi^  re^rd  to  war, 
and  enabled  them  one  day  to  support  lUl  its  fftt'guei| 
^ofroot  all  its  dangenk 


ThB  Ittbit  of  obeving^  coDtraetad  fioai  the  moot  esrfy 
yearsj  respect  for  the  magistrates  and  elders,  a  pnrfeel 
■ubmiHion  to  the  laws,  mmi  which  no  age  nor  condi- 
tion  was  exempt,  prepared  them  amaxuigiv  for  mifitaiy 
discipline,  which  is  m  a  manner  the  soul  of  war,  and 
the  principle  of  saccess  in  all  great  enterprises. 

Now  one  f^  these  laws  was  to  conquer  or  die,  and 
never  to  sunend«r  to  the  enemy.  Leonidas  wi^  his 
300  Spartans  was  an  illustrious  example  of  this ;  and 
his  intrepid  valour,  extolled  in  all  ages  with  the  hi|;b- 
est  applaoses,  and  proposed asa  model  to  all  postenty 
had  given  the  same  spirit  to  the  nation,  and  traced 
them  out  the  plan  they  were  to  follow.  The  disgrace 
and  infiuny  annexed  to  the  violation  of  this  law,  and 
to  such  as  quitted  their  arms  in  battle^  confirmed  the 
observance  of  it,.and  rendered  it  in  a  manner  inviola- 
ble. The  mothers  recommended  to  their  sons,  when 
they  set  out  for  the  field,  to  return  either  with  or  upon 
their  bucklers.  The]r  did  not  weep  for  those  who 
died  vrith  arms  in  thor  hands,  but  for  those  who  pre- 
served themselves  by  flight'  Can  we  be  sorpraed, 
after  this,  that  a  small  body  of  such  soldiers,  with  such 
principles,  should  put  to  a  stand  an  innumerable  aimj 
of  barbarians  ? 

The  Athenians  were  not  bred  up  so  roo^hlr  mm  the 
people  of  Sparta,  but  had  no  less  valour.  The  taate 
of  the  two  nations  was  quite  different  in  regard  to 
education  and  employment;  but  they  attainf^l  the 
same  end,  though  by  different  means.  The  Spartans 
knew  only  how  to  use  their  arms,  and  were  soldi^s 
alone :  but  amcmgst  the  Athenians  (and  we  must  eaj 
as  much  of  the  other  people  of  Greece)  arts,  trades, 
husbandry,  commerce,  and  navigation,  were  held  m 
honour,  and  thought  no  disgrace  to  an^  one.  These 
occupations  were  no  obstacles  to  mihtary  skill  and 
valour ;  they  disqualified  none  for  rising  to  thegreatest 
commands  and  the  first  dignities  of  the  lepahlic. 
Plutarch  observes,  that  Solon,  seeing  the  territory  of 
Attica  was  barren,  applied  himself  to  direct  the  indos- 
tiy  of  his  citizens  towards  arts,  trades,  and  commerce, 
in  order  to  supply  his  country  thpreby  with  what  it 
wanted  on  the  side  of  fertility.  This  taste  became  one 
of  the  maxims  of  the  government  and  fundamental 
laws  of  the  state,  and  perpetuated  itself  amongst  the 
people,  but  without  lessening  in  the  least  their  ardour 
for  war. 

The  ancient  glonr  of  the  nation,  which  had  always 
distinguished  ^tself'^by  military  bravery,  was  a  power- 
ful motive  for  not  degenerating  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  ancestors.  The  &mous  battle  of  Ala- 
rathon,  wherein  they  had  sustained  alone  the  shock 
of  the  barbarians,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  oiver 
them,  infinitely  heightened  their  coura^:  and  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  m  the  success  of  which  they  had 
the  greatest  share,  raised  them  to  Ae  highest  pitch 
of  glory,  and  rendered  them  capable  of  the  greatest 
enterprises. 

A  noble  emulation  not  to  give  place  in  merit  to 
Sparta,  the  rival  of  Athens,  and  a  keen  jealousv  of 
their  ^lory,  which  during  the  war  with  the  Peraians 
contained  itself  within  due  bounds,  were  another 
strong  incentive  to  the  Athenians,  who  every  day  made 
new  eSbrtB  to  excel  themselves,  and  sustain  their  re- 
putation. 

The  rewards  and  honours  granted  to  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  oattle :  the  monuments 
erectM  in  memory  of  the  citizens  who  had  died  in  the 
defence  of  their  country ;  the  funeral  orations  pahlidy 
pronounced  in  the  midst  of  the  roost  august  reli^ous 
ceremonies,  to  render  their  names  immortal: — all 
conspired  in  the  highest  degree  to  etemhse  the  valour 
of  the  Athenians  particulariy,  and  to  make  foitittide  a 
kind  of  law  and  indispensable  necessity  to  them. 

Athens  had  a  law  by  which  it  was  ordained,^  that 
those  who  had  been  maimed  in  war  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  public   The  same  favour 

*  Plot  m  Solon,  p.  96.  P&ft.  in  Mobsx.  p.  US,  M9 
Diog.  Laert^in  Sdoo.  py  S7, 
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WM  mnted  to  the  frthers  and  mofhen,  m  well  u  to 
thecEildrcn  of  such  as  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  leift 
their  families  poor  and  not  in  a  condition  to  sopport 
themselves.  The  republic,  like  a  good  mother,  gene- 
roaslj  took  them  into  her  care,  and  fulfifled  towards 
them  all  the  duties  and  procured  them  all  the  relief 
that  they  could  have  eipected  from  those  whose  loes 
they  deplored. 

This  exalted  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and 
rendered  their  troops  invincible,  though  not  very  nu- 
merous.  In  the  battle  of  PlataeiB,  where  the  army  of 
the  barbarians,  commanded  by  Mardonius,  consisted 
at  the  least  of  30U,00Q  men,,  and  the  united  forces  of 
the  Greeks  of  only  108,800  men,  there  were  in  the 
latter  only  10,000  Lacedemonians^  of  which  one  half 
were  Spartans,  that  is  to  say,  inhabitants  of  Sparta, 
and  8000  Athenians.  It  is  true,  each  Spartan  brought 
with  him  seven  Helots,  which  made  in  all  35,000  men ; 
but  they  were  scarce  ever  reckoned  as  soldiers. 

This  shining  merit,  in  point  of  martial  valour,  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  by  the  other  states,  did  not  sup- 
f>rc8a  in  their  minds  all  sentiments  of  envy  and  jea- 
008;^;  as  appeared  once  in  relation  to  tbeLacedi»- 
monums.    The  allies,  who  were  veir  much  superior 
to  them  in  number,  could  with  difficulty  endure  to 
see  themselves  subjected  to  their  order,  and  murmured 
against  it  in  secret    Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta^  with- 
out seemins  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  disfi:ust, 
assembled  tne  whole  army :  and  after  having  made  all 
the  allies  stt  down  on  one  side,  and  the  Lacedemo- 
nians by  themselves  on  the  other,  he  caused  procla- 
mation to  be  made  by  a  herald,  tliat  all  smiths,  ma- 
sons, carpenters,  (and  so  on,  through  the  other  trades,) 
should  rise  up.    Almost  all  the  allies  did  so,  and  not 
one  of  the  Lacedemonians,  to  whom  all  trades  were 
prohibited.    Agesilaus  then  smiling, "  You  see,"  said 
ne,  *'  how  many  more  soldiers  Sparta  alone  furnishes 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  idlies  toother;**  thereby  in- 
timating, that  to  be  a  sood  soldier,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  only  a  soldier ;  mat  trades  diverted  the  artisan 
from  appljring  himself  wholly  to  the  profession  of  aims 
and  the  science  of  war,  and  prevented  his  succeeding 
so  well  in  it  as  those  who  made  it  their  sole  business 
and  exercise.    But  AgMilaus  spoke  and  acted  in  that 
manner  from  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Lacede- 
monian education ;  for  indeed  those  whom  he  wished 
to  consider  only  as  simple  artisans,  demonstrated  by 
the  glorious  victories  they  obtained  over  the  Persians, 
and  even  Sparta  itself,  that  they  were  by  no  means 
inferior  to  the  Lacedemonians,  entirely  soldiers  as  they 
ivere,  either  in  valour  qr  military  knowledge. 

SECTION  m. — DIFFBRBNT  '  KIND  OF  TROOPS  OF 
WHICH  THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  LACEDiBMONlANS  AMD 
ATHENIANS  WERE  COMPOSED. 

The  armies  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  com- 
posed  of  four  sorts  of  troops :  dtiaens,  allies,  mercena- 
ries, and  slaves.  The  soldiers  were  sometimes  marked 
in  the  hand,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  slaves,  who 
had  that  character  imineesed  upon  their  forehead. 
Interpreters  believe,  that  it  is  in  allusion  to  this  double 
manner  of  marking,  that  it  is  said  in  the  Revelation, 
that  all  were  obliged  **  to  receive  the  mark  of  the  beast 
in  the  right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads  ;'>^  and  that  St 
Paul  says  of  himself  ;*  '*  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. " 

The  citisens  of  Lacedemonia  were  of  two  sorts ; 
either  those  who  inhabited  Sparta  itself,  and  who  for 
tb&t  reason  were  called  Spartans,  or  those  who  lived 
in  the  country.  In  Lycuigus's  time  the  Spartans 
amotmted  to  9000,  a9d  the  others  to  30,000.  This 
number  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  diminished  in 
the  time  of  Xerxes,  as  Demaratus,  speaking  to  bun  of 
the  Lacedemonian  troops,  computes  only  SkK)  Spai^ 
tane.  The  latter  were  the  flower  of  the  nation ;  and 
we  may  judge  of  the  value  they  set  upon  them,  by  the 
aiudety  tne  republic  expressed  for  the  three  or  four  nun- 


^  JUv.  xiii.  16. 
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died  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  the  small  island  of 
Sphacteria,  where  they  were  taken  prisoners.  Tha 
LacedflBmonians  generally  spared  the  troops  of  their 
country  very  much,  and  sent  only  a  few  of  them  into 
the  armies  ^ut  even  these  few  constituted  their  chief 
strength.  W  hen  a  Lacedemonian  general  was  asked, 
how  many  Spartans  there  were  in  the  army ;  he  an- 
swered, at  numy  at  are  rueettary  to  repulse  the  enem^. 
They  served  the  state  at  their  own  expense,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  length  of  time  that  they  received 
pay  from  the  public. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  troops  in  the  two  repub> 
lies  were  composed  of  the  JUltesy  who  were  paid  by 
the  cities  which  sent  them. 

The  foreign  troops,  who  were  paid  by  the  republic 
to  whose  aid  they  were  called  in,  were  styled  Mercer 
naries. 

The  Spartans  never  marched  without  Helots^  and 
we  have  seen  that  in  the  battle  of  Plates  every  citizen 
had  seven.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  number  was 
fixed,  nor  do  I  well  comprehend  for  what  service  they 
were  designed.  ^  It  would  have  been  very  bad  policy  to 
have  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  so  great  a  number  of 
slaves,  generally  much  discontented  with  their  roas- 
ters' harsh  treatment  of  them,  and  who  consequently 
would  have  had  every  thin§  to  fear  from  them  in  a  bat- 
tle. Herodotus,  however,  in  the  passage  I  have  cited 
from  him,  represents  them  carrying  arms  in  the  field 
as  li^ht«armed  soldiers. 

The  infantry  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  soldiers. 
The  o::e  were  heavy  armed,  and  carried  great  buck- 
lers, lancos,  half-pikes,  and  scimitars ;  and  of  these  the 
inain  strength  of  the  army  consisted.  The  other  were 
tight  armed,  that  is  to  say,  with  bows  and  slings. 
Tney  were  commonly  placed  in  the  front  of  the  batue, 
or  upon  the  wings  as  a  first  line,  to  shoot  arrows,  and 
fling  javelins  and  stones  at  the  enemy  ;  and  when  they 
had  discharged^  they  retired  through  the  intervals  be- 
hind the  battalions  as  a  second  line  and  continued  their 
volleys. 

Thucydides,*  in  describing  the  battle  of  Mantinea, 
divides  the  Lacedemonian  troops  in  this  manner. 
There  were  seven  regiments  of  four  companies  each, 
without  including  the  Scirite,  to  the  number  of  600; 
these  were  horsemen,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  speak  far- 
ther. The  company  consisted,  according  to  the  G  reek 
interpreter,  of  128  men,  and  was  subdivided  into  four 
squadrons,  each  of  thirty-two  men.  So  that  a  regi- 
ment amounted  to  51S  men,  and  the  seven  made  to- 
gether 3584.  Each  squadron  had  four  men  in  front 
and  eigdt  in  depth,  for  that  was  the  usual  depth  of  the 
files,  which  the  officers  might  change  according  as 
circumstances  required. 

The  Lacedemonians  did  not  actually  begin  to  use 
cavalry  till  after  th  ifvar  with  M essene,  where  they 
perceived  their  wr  Sof  ^.t.  They  raised  their  horse 
principally  in  a  small  cRy  not  far  from  Lacedemon, 
called  ScvroSf  from  whence  these  troops  were  denomi- 
nated SeirUa.  They  were  always  on  the  extremity 
of  the  left  wing,  and  this  was  their  post  by  right 

Cavalry  was  still  more  rare  amongst  the  Athenians : 
the  situation  of  Attica,  broken  with  abun^nce  of 
mountains,  was  the  cause  of  this.  It  did  not  amount, 
after  the  war-  vrith  the  Persians,  which  was  the  time 
when  the  prosperity  of  Greece  was  at  the  highest,  to 
more  than  300  horse:  but  increased  afterwards  to 
1200 ;  a  very  small  body,  however,  for  so  powerful  a 
republic. 

1  have  already  observed,  that  amongst  the  ancientSp 

as  well  Greeks  as  Romans,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 

stirrup,  whidi  is  very  surprising     They  tnrew  them* 

selves  nimbly  on  horseback : — 

Corpora  Baltu 
Sat^ichmt  In  squo*— — >iBn.  1.  xll.  v«r.  nn, 
And  with  a  laapait  steiutjr  on  Uie  borso, 

Sometimes  the  horse,  trained  eariy  to  that  pnustios^ 
would  bend  his  fore  legs  to  give  his  master  the  oppofi* 
tunitycf  mounting  with  more  ease ; 

*  Thueyd.  I.  v.  p.  SOO. 
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Jnde  InoUnctat  eonanit  mlnilsSQi  at  amos 
De  moro,  inflexii  pitebelnt  scaodere  terga 
Craribaa^-Stf.  UaL  de  tquo CatUEqu.  Rom. 

Those  whom  age  or  weakness  rendered  heav^, 
made  use  of  a  servant  in  mounting  on  horseback ;  m 
wtiich  they  imitated  the  Persians,  with  whom  it  was 
the  common  custom.  Gracchus  caused  handsome 
stones  to  be  placed  oh  eadh  side  of  the  great  roads  of 
Italy  at  certain  distances  from  one  another,  to  help 
travellers  to  get  on  horseback  without  the  assistance 
of  any  body.^ 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Athenians,  expert  as  they 
were  in  the  art  of  war,  did  not  perceive  that  the  cavalry 
was  the  most  essential  part  oi  any  armv,  especially  in 
battles;  and  that  some  of  their  generals  did  not  turn 
their  attention  that  way,  as  Themistocles  did  towards 
maritime  affairs.  Xenophon  was  well  capable  of  ren- 
dering them  a  similar  service  in  respect  to  the  cavalry, 
of  the  importance  of  which  he  was  perfectly  apprised. 
He  wrote  two  treatises  upon  this  subject ;  one  ot  which 
regards  the  care  it  is  necessary  to  take  of  horses,  and 
how  to  acouire  a  knowledge  of  them,  and  to  break 
them ;  which  he  treats  with  astonishing  minuteness  : 
and  the  other  gives  instructions  for  training  and  exer- 
cising the  troopers  themselves ;  both  well  worth  the 
reading  of  all  who  profess  arms.  In  the  latter  he 
states  the  means  of  placing  the  cavalry  in  honour,  and 
lays  down  rules  upon  the  art  military  in  general,  which 
might  be  of  very  great  use  to  all  those  who  are  designed 
for  the  profession  of  arms. 

I  have  been  surprised,  in  running  over  this  second 
treatise,  to  see  with  what  care  Sfenophon,  a  soldier 
and  a  pagan,  recommends  the  practice  of  religioii,  a 
veneration  for  the  gods,  and  the  necessity  of  imploring 
their  aid  upon  all  occasions.  He  repeats  this  maxim 
in  thirteen  different  places  of  a  tract  in  other  respects 
brief  enough ;  and  nghtly  judging  that  these  religious 
insinuations  might  give  some  people  offence,  he  makes 
a  kind  of  apology  for  them,  and  concludes  the  piece 
with  a  reflection  which  I  shall  repeat  entire  in  this 
place.  *'  If  any  one,"  says  he,  *'  wonders  that  I  insist 
so  much  here  upon  the  necessity  of  not  forming  any 
enterprise  without  firetendeavouring  to  render  the  Di- 
vinity favourable  and  propitious,  let  him  reflect,  that 
there  are  in  war  a  thousand  unforeseen  and  hkzardous 
conjunctures,  wherein  the  generals,  vi^lant  to  take  ad- 
vantages and  lay  ambusce^es  for  each  other,  from  the 
uncertainty  of  an  enemy's  motions,  can  take  no  other 
counsel  tlian  that  of  the  gods.  Nothing  is  doubtful 
or  obscure  with  them.  They  unfold  Uie  future  to 
whomsoever  they  please,  by  the  inspection  of  the  en- 
trails of  beasts,  by  the  singing  of  birds,  by  visions,  or 
in  dreams.  Now  we  may  presume,  that  the  gods  are 
more  inclined  to  illuminate  the  minds  of  such  as  con- 
sult them  not  only  in  urgent  necessities,  but  who  at  all 
times,  and  when  no  dangers  threaten  them,  render 
them  all  the  homage  and  adoration  of  which  they  are 
capable.** 

it  was  worthy  of  this  great  man  to  give  the  most 
important  of  instructions  to  his  son  Gryllus,  to  whom 
he  addresses  the  treatise  we  mention,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  was  appointed  to  dis- 
ciplinethe  Athenian  cavalry. 

SECTION  IV. — OF  MARITIME  AFFAIRS,  FLEETS,  AND 

NAVAL  FORCES. 

If  the  Athenians  were  inferior  to  the  lAcedaemo- 
nians  in  cavalry,  they  had  infinitely  the  advanta^ 
over  them  in  naval  anairs ;  and  we  have  seen  their 
skill  in  that  department  make  them  masters  at  sea, 
and  give  4hem  a  great  superiority  over  all  the  other 
states  of  Greece.  As  this  subject  is  very  necessair 
to  the  understanding  manjr  passages  in  history,  I  shall 
treat  it  rather  more  extensively  than  I  have  other  mat- 
ters, and  shall  make  great  use  of  what  the  learned 

^\Avafio\(»s  ni^  6nuimis.  Pl»t.  tn  (Trace,  p.  838.  This 
word  hmfioXt^,  sifniiiea  a  servant  who  helped  his  master 
to  mount  on  horseback. 


Ftttber  Don  Bemud  de  Mont&neon  hu  nid  of  il  ia 

his  books  upon  antiquity. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  diip  were  the  prow  or 
head,  the  poop  or  stem,  and  the  middle,  called  in  La- 
tin  carina,  the  hulk  or  waist 

The  Prow  was  the  part  which  projected  beyond  the 
waist  or  belly  of  the  snip ;  it  was  generally  adorned 
with  paintings  and  different  sculptures  of  gods,  men, 
or  animals.  The  beak,  called  rottrumj  lajlower,  and 
level  with  the  water :  it  was  a  piece  of  timber  which 
proiected  from  the  prow,  armed  with  a  spike  of  brass, 
andf  sometimes  of  iron.    The  Greeks  termed  it  f/i/?aW. 

The  other  end  of  the  ship,  opposite  to  the  prow, 
was  called  the  Poop.  There  the  pilot  sat  and  held  the 
helm,  which  was  an  oar  lon^r-and  larger  than  the  rest. 

The  Waist  was  the  h(ulow  of  the  vessel,  or  the 
hold. 

The  ships  were  of  two  kinds.  The  one  were  rowed 
with  oars,  which  were  ships  of  war ;  the  other  carried 
sails,  and  were  vessels  ot  buiden,  intended  for  com- 
merce and  transports.  Both  of  them  sometimes  made 
use  of  oars  and  sails  together,  but  that  veir  rarely.  The 
ships  of  war  are  also  very  often  called  long  ships  hv 
autnors,  and  by  that  name  distingoiahed  from  vessels 
of  burden. 

The  long  ships  were  farther  divided  into  two  spe- 
cies: those  which  were  called  achurut  naoes^  and 
were  verv  light  vessels,  like  our  brigantines;  and 
those  called  only  long  ships.  The  first  were  nsnally 
termed  open  ships,  because  they  had  no  decks.  Of 
these  lifht  vessels  there  were  some  larger  than  onb- 
nary,  o?  which  some  had  twenty,  some  thirty,  and 
others  forty  oars,  half  on  one  siae,  and  half  on  the 
other,  all  on  the  same  line. 

The  long  ships,  which  were  used  in  war,  were  of 
two  sorts.  Some  had  only  one  rank  of  oars  oo  each 
side;  the  others  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  a  ereater 
number,  as  far  as  forty ;  but  these  last  were  raUier  foe 
show  than  use. 

The  long  ships  of  one  rank  ofoars  were  called  apkras- 
H;  that  is  to  say,  uncovered,  and  had  no  decks ;  tlusdis* 
tinguished  them  from  the  eaUtphracti,  which  had  decks. 
They  had  only  small  platforms  to  stand  on,  at  the  head 
and  stem,  in  the  time  of  action. 

The  ships  most  commonlj  used  in  the  battles  of 
the  ancients,  were  those  which  carried  from  three  to 
five  ranks  or  benches  ofoars,  and  were  called  frtremes 
and  qumquerenus. 

It  18  a  great  question,  and  has  given  occasion  for 
abundance  of  learned  dissertation8,liow  these  benches 
of  oars  were  disposed.  Some  will  have  it,  that  they 
were  placed  at  length,  like  the  ranks  of  oars  in  the 
modern  galleys.  ^  (%hers  maintain,  that  the  benches 
of  the  biremes,  triremes,  quinqueremes,  and  so  on  to 
the  number  of  forty  in  some  vessels,  were  one  above 
another.  To  support  this  last  opinion,  innumerable 
passages  are  citea  from  ancient  authors,  whicb  seem 
to  leave  no  manner  of  doubt  in  it,  and  are  considerabty 
corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  Trajan's  {Hilar,  which 
represents  these  ranks  one  above  another.  Father 
Montfaucon,  however,  avers,  that  all  the  persons  of 

freatest  skill  in  naval  affairs  whom  he  had  oonsohed, 
eclared,  that  the  thin^  conceived  in  that  manner 
seemed  to  them  utteriy  impossible.  But  reasonings  is 
a  weak  proof  against  the  experience  of  so  many  agea, 
confirmed  by  so  many  autnors.  It  is  tnie,  that  in 
admitting  these  ranks  of  oars  to  be  disposed  petpeiv 
dicularly  one  above  another,  it  is  not  easy  to  compre- 
hend how  they  could  be  worked ;  but  in  the  biremes 
and  triremes  of  Trajan's  pillar,  the  lower  ranks  i 
placed  obliquely,  and  as  it  were  rising  by  degreea. 
In  ancient  times  ships  with  severu  ranks  of  oi 
were  not  known :  they  made  use  of  Ions  ^ipei,  in 
which  the  rowers,  however  numerous  mey  were 
worked  all  upon  the  same  line.  Such  was  the  fleet 
which  the  Greeks  sent  against  Troy.*  It  was 
posed  of  1200  sail,  among  which  the  galleys    '  "" 

'  Thooyd.  1.  L  p.  8. 
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hftd  6«eh  190  men,  and  Ubiom  of  PbOoctetes  50 ;  and 
this  no  doubt  denotes  the  greatest  and  smallest  ve^ 
sdfl.  Their  galleys  had  no  decks,  but  were  built  like 
common  boats ;  which  is  still  practiseo,  sajrs  Thucy- 
dides,  by  the  pirates,  to  prevent  their  being  so  soon 
discovered  at  a  distance. 

The  Corinthians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
changed  the  form  of  ships  ;^  and  instead  of  simple 
galleys  made  vessels  vrith  three  ranks,  in  order  to  add, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  oars,  to  the  swiftness  and 
impetuosity  of  their  motion.  Their  city,  advanta- 
eeously  situated  between  two  seasu  was  wMl  adapted 
tor  commerce,  and  served  as  a  staple  for  merchanaise. 
After  their  example,  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  and 
the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  equipped  also  many  galleys  of 
three  benches,  a  little  b^re  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. It  was  about  the  same  time  tlwt  the  Atbeni- 
anS|  animated  by  the  forcible  exhortations  of  Themis- 
tocles,  who  foresaw  the  war  which  soon  after  broke 
out,  built  ships  of  the  same  form,  though  even  then 
the  deck  did  not  reach  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel : 
and  from  thenceibrth  they  applied  themselves  to  naval 
a^rs  with  incredible  ardour  and  success. 

The  beak  of  the  prow  (rottrum)  was  that  part  of 
the  vessel  of  which  most  use  was  made  in  sea-fights. 
Ariston  of  Corinth'  peranaded  the  Syracusans,  when 
their  city  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  to  make 
their  prows  lower  and  shorter;  which  advice  fi;ained 
them  the  victory.  For  the  prows  of  the  Athenian 
vessels  bein^  reiy  iiieh  and  very  weak,  their  beaks 
struck  only  Sm  parts  u»ove  water,  and  for  that  reason 
did  little  damage  to  the  enemy's  ships ;  whereas  those 
of  the  Sjracnsans,  whose  prows  were  strong  and  low, 
and  their  beaks  level  with  the  water,  often  sunk,  at  a 
sinf  le  blow,  the  triremes  of  the  Athenians. 

Two  sorts  of  people  served  on  board  these  galleys. 
The  one  were  employed  in  steering  and  working  the 
ship,  who  were  the  rowers,  rein^tM,  and  the  manners, 
wnU4K,  The  rest  were  soldiers  mtended  for  the  fight, 
and  are  denoted  in  Qreek  by  the  word  hifittroi.  This 
distinction  did  not  prevail  in  the  early  times,  when  the 
same  persons  rowed,  fought,  and  did  all  the  necessary 
work  of  the  ship,  and  this  was  also  not  wholly  disused 
in  later  davs.  For  Thucydides,*  in  describing  the 
sirrival  of  tne  Athenian  fleet  at  the  small  island  of 
Sphacteria,  observes,  that  only  the  rowen  of  the  low- 
est bench  remained  in  the  ships,  and  that  the  rest 
went  on  shore  with  their  arms. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  rowers  was  very  hard  and 
laborious.  I  have  already  said  that  the  rowen,  as 
vrell  as  marinere,  were  ail  citizens  and  freemen,  and 
not  slaves  or  foreigners,  as  in  these  days.  The  rowere 
vrere  distinguish^  by  their  several  sta^tes.  The 
lower  tank  were  callea  f  Aotonite,  the  middle  sugiUt, 
and  the  highest  tkrahiUt,  Thucydides  remarks,  that 
the  latter  had  greater  pay  than  the  rest,  because  they 
vrorked  with  longer  and  heavier  oara  than  Uiose  of 
the  lower  benches.  It  seems  that  the  crew,**  in  order 
to  pull  in  concert,  and  with  jg;reater  regularity,  were 
sometimes  guided  by  the  singing  of  a  man,  and  some- 
times by  the  sound  of  an  instrument ;  and  this  i^te- 
ful  harmony  served  not  only  to  regulate  the  motion  of 
their  oars,  but  to  diminish  and  sooth  their  toiL 

It  is  a  question  amongst  the  learned,  whether  there 
vras  only  one  man  to  every  oar  in  these  great  ships, 
or  several,  as  in  the  galleys  of  these  days^ — ^Woat 
Thucydides  observes  concerning  the  pajr  of  the  thra- 
nitm,  seems  to  imply  that  they  worked  single.  For  if 
oChere  had  shared  the  work  with  them,  wherefore  had 
they  greater  pay  ^en  them  than  those  who  managed 
an  oar  alone,  as  ttie  latter  had  as  much,  and  perhaps 

'  Thocyd.  1.  i.  p.  10.  '  Died.  1.  xui.  p.  141. 

•  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  J75. 

*  Muiicam  natura  ipsa  Tidetur  ad  tolerandas  facilibs 
labore*  veluti  rouneri  nobis  dedisse.  Siquidem  et  remiffes 
caDtus  hortatur ;  ne«  soltim  in  lis  operibuv,  in  qv^^oa  plu- 
riam  conatus  preeunte  aliqiift  jocnndA  voce  ooospirat,  ted 
etiam  sm^loram  (ktigatio  quunlibet  se  rudi  modulatiode 
solatar.    i^uintiL  1.  i.  e.  10. 


more  of  the  labour  than  thej  7  Fatner  Montlaiiooii 
believes  that  in  the  vessels  of  more  than  five  ranks 
there  might  be  several  men  to  one  oar. 

He  who  took  care  of  the  whole  crew,  and  bommand- 
ed  the  vessel,  was  called  nauelenuy  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal ofl&cer.  The  second  was  the  pilot,  ru&emstor; 
his  place  was  in  the  poop,  where  he  held  the  helm  in 
his  nand^  and  steered  the  vessel  His  skill  consisted 
in  knowmg  the  coasts,  ports,  rocks,  shoals,  and  espe- 
cially the  winds  and  stars ;  for  before  the  invention  of 
the  compass,  the  pilot  had  nothing  to  direct  him  during 
the  night  but  the  stars. 

S.  The  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  ships  were  armed 
almost  in  the  same  manner  with  the  land  forces. 
There  was  no  fixed  number.  The  Athenians,*  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  had  180  vessels,  and  in  each  of  them 
eighteen  fighting  men,  four  of  whom  were  archers,  and 
the  rest  heavy-armed  troops.  The  officer  who  com- 
manded tliese  soldiers  was  called  rpu^popxof,  and  the 
commander  of  the  whole  fleet,  niiifx'^  or  vrpariTx^s. 

We  cannot  exactly  ascertain  the  number  of  soldiers, 
mariners,  and  rowepi,  that  served  on  board  each  ship ; 
but  it  generally  amounted  to  200,  more  or  less,  as 
appears  from  Herodotus's  estimate  of  the  Persian  fleet 
in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  in  other  places  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  that  of  the  Greeks.  I  mean  here  the 
great  vessels,  the  triremes,  which  *were  the  species 
most  in  use. 

The  pay  of  those  who  served  in  these  ships  varied 
very  much  at  difierent  times.  When  the  younger 
Cyrus  arrived  in  Asia,*  it  was  only  three  oboh,  which 
was  half  a  drachma,  or  five-pence ;  and  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  Lacedemonians  was  conclud- 
ed at  that  rate ;''  which  gives  reason  to  believe  that  the 
usual  pay  was  three  oboli.  Cyrus,  at  Lysander's  re- 
quest, added  a  fourth,  which  made  sixpence-halfpenny 
a  day.  It  was  often  raised  to  a  whole  drachma,* 
about  ten-pence  French.  .  In  the  fleet  fitted  out  against 
Sicily,  the  Athenians  ^ve  a  drachma  a  day  to  the 
troops.  The  sum  of  sixty  talents,*  which  the  people 
of  Egesta  advanced  to  the  Athenians  monthly  lor  the 
maintaining  of  sixty  ships,'*  shows  that  the  pay  of 
each  vesseTfora  month  amounted  to  a  talent,  that  is  to 
say,  to  about  140L  ;  which  supposes  that  each  ship's 
company  consisted  of  300  men,  each  of  whom  receiv- 
ed a  drachma,  or  ten-pence,  a  day.  As  the  officers' 
pay  was  higher,  the  repubUc  perhaps  either  furnished 
the  overplus,  or  it  was  deducted  out  of  the  total  of  the 
sum  advanced  for  a  vessel,  by  abating  something  in 
the  pay  of  the  private  men. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  land  troops  as  has 
been  said  of  the  seamen,  except  that  the  cavalry  had 
double  their  pay.  It  appears  that  the  ordinary  pay  of 
the  foot  was  three  oboh  a  day,  and  that  it  was  aug- 
mented according  to  times  and  occasions.  Thimbron 
the  Lacedaemonian,' '  w^ien  he  marched  against  Tis- 
saphemes,  promised  a  darick  a  month  to  each  soldier, 
two  to  a  captain^  and  four  to  the  colonels.  Now  a 
darick  a  month  is  four  oboU  a  day.  The  younger 
Cyrus,  to  animate  his  troops,  who  were  disheartened 
by  the  idea  of  a  too  long  march,  instead  of  one  darick, 
promised  one  and  a  half  to  each  soldier,  which  amount- 
ed to  a  drachma,  or  ten-pence  French,  a  day. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  Laccdsmonians,  whose 
iron  coin,,  the  only  species  current  amongst  them, 
would  pfuis  no  where  else,  could  maintain  armies  by 
sea  ana  land ;  and  where  they  found  money  for  their 
subsistence.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  raised 
it,  as  the  Athenians  did,  by  contributions  from  their 
allies,  and  still  more  from  the  cities  to  which  they 
gave  liberty  and  protection,  or  from  those*  they  had 

*  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  119. 

*  Xenopfa.  Hist.  1.  i.  p.  441. 

*  This  treaty  stipulated  that  the  Persians  should  pay 
thirty  minB  a  month  for  each  ship,  which  was  hau  a 
talent :  the  whole  amounted  to  three  oboli  a  d^j  tar  every 
man  that  served  on  board. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  491.  *  About  8«400(.  sterimg. 
««Thneyd.LvLp.41«.    »*  XsMiph.  Ejqpsd.  Cyr.  L  vii. 
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oonoacnd  fitNn  umr  mki 
pa  jin^  their  fleel  and  annies 
drew  from  the  king  of  Penia, 
flevenl  oocasiona. 
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fimdfbt 
tfaa  aida  which  th«7 
■  we  have  seen  on 


SECTION    V.-— PBCVLIAR  CBARACTBa  OF  TBB 

ATHENIANS. 

Plutarch  will  furnish  us  with  almost  all  the  lead- 
inf^  features  upon  this  head.  Eveiy  body  knows  how 
well  he  succeeds  in  copying  nature  m  his  portraits,  and 
how  well  calculated  he  was  to  trace  the  character  of  a 
people  whose  genius  and  manners  he  had  studied  with 
80  profound  an  attention. 

L^  The  people  of  JithetUf^  sajrs  Plutarch,  are  etuX^ 
pmveked  to  anger,  and  at  eatUy  itdueed  to  retume  tetUi-' 
nurds  of  benetiUnee  and  compassion.  History  supplies 
us  with  an  infinity  of  examples  of  this  kind :  the  sen- 
tence  of  death  passed  against  the  inhabitants  of  Mity- 
lene,  and  revoked  the  next  day :  the  condemnation  of 
the  ten  generals,  and  that  of  Socrates, — both  followed 
with  an  immediate  repentance  and  the  most  Uvely 
giieC 

n.  Thetf  are  hetUr  pleased  wUh  forming  a  prompt  d^ 
eision^*  and  almosi  guessing  at  the  result  qf  an  affair, 
than  with  giving  themselves  leisure  to  be  informed  in  it 
thoroughbf,  and u%aUits  extent 

Nothing  is  more  suiprising  than  this  circumstance 
in  their  character^  which  it  is  very  hard  to  conceive,  as 
it  seems  almost  mcredible.  Artificers,  husbandmen, 
soldiers,  mariners,  are  generally  a  heavy  kind  of  peo* 
pie,  and  very  di^l  in  their  conceptions ;  but  the  people 
of  Athens  were  of  a  quite  different  turn.  They  had 
naturally  a  penetration,  vivacity,  and  even  delicacy 
of  vrit,  that  surprise  us.  I  have  already  mentioned 
what  happened  to  Theopfairastus.  He  was  cheapen- 
ing something  of  an  old  woman  of  Athens  that  sold 
herbs  :*  AV),  jSfr.  Stranger,  said  she,  you  shaU  not  have 
it  for  less.  He  was  much  surprised  to  see  himself 
treated  as  a  stranger,  who  had  passed  almost  his 
whole  life  at  Athens,  and  piqued  himself  upon  excel- 
ling all  others  in  the  elesance  of  his  language  It  was, 
however,  from  that  she  knew  he  was  not  of  her  coun- 
try. We  have  seen  that  the  Athenian  soldiers  knew 
the  fine  passages  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  by  heart 
Besides,  these  artificers  and  soldiers,  from  assistins 
at  the  public  deliberations,  were  versed  in  afibirs  of 
state,  and  understood  every  thing  at  half  a  word. 
We  may  judge  of  this  from  me  orations  of  Demosthe- 
nes, whose  style  we  know  is  ardent,  nenrous,  and 
concise. 

III.  Jh  they  are  naturally  ineUned  to  reUeve  persons  of 
.a  Una  condition  and  mean  dreumstances,  so  are  they  fond 
of  conversations  seasoned  vfUh  pleasantry ,  and  calculated 
to  make  people  laugh,* 

They  assisted  persons  of  a  mean  condition,*  be- 
cause from  such  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  in 
regard  to  their  liberty,  and  saw  in  Uiem  the  characters 
oteouality  and  resemblance  with  themselves.  They 
loved  pleasantry,  and  in  that  showed  they  were  men ; 
but  men  abounding  with  gpod  nature  and  mdul- 
gence,  who  understood  raillery^  who  were  not  prone 
to  take  offence,  nor  over  delicate  in  point  of  the  respect 
due  to  them.  One  day  when  the  assembly  was  fully 
formed,  and  the  people  had  already  taken  their  places, 
Cleon,  after  having  made  them  wait  his  coming  a  great 

^  Plut.  de  precept,  reip.  ger.  d.  79S. 
'  'O  illfios  ^kBnvalwf  t^Ktiirti  ivrt  irpl;  i^yhrt  ^fterdOsns 
vpd(  tXtov.  * 

^  Ciim  Theophrastus  percontaretnr  ex  aniculA  qu&dam, 

auanti  aliquid  venderet,  et  reapondiMet  ilia,  atqae  addi- 
isset,  Hospes,  non  potes  minoris;  tulit  molett^  se  non 
eflhgere  hospitis  Bpeciem,  ctim  atatem  ageret  AthentB, 
optiai6que  loqueretur.     Cte.  de  Gar.  Ortd.  n.  17. 

linrdUrai  not  xport/tq, 
*  Xenoph.  de  Athmi.  Bep.  p.  ttl. 


wUe  aDp«iMd  at  laat  wMi  a  wntlh  of  flowm  nptm 
Us  head,  and  desired  the  peof^e  to  adjoura  their  de* 
liberacions  to  the  next  day :  ^  For  to  day,"  said  he,  **  I 
have  business.  I  have  been  sacrificing  to  the  gods, 
and  am  to  enter^in  some  strangers,  my  fnenfta,  at 
supper.**  The  Athenians,  setting  up  a  laii|^  roec, 
and  broke  up  the  asaembly.  At  Carthage,  it  woold 
have  cost  any  man  his  life,  who  had  presumed  to  Tent 
such  a  pleasantly,  and  to  take  such  a  liheity  widi  a 
praod,*  haugh^,  jealous,  moiose  people,  tittle  diapcwed 
by  nature  to  cultivate  the  graces,  and  still  less  iochned 
to  humour.  Upon  another  occasion  the  orator  Strato- 
cles,  having  informed  the  ptople  of  a  victoiy,  and  in  coo- 
sequence  caused  sacrifices  to  he  oilered, — ^three  dayi 
after,  news  came  of  the  defeat  of  th6  anny-  As  the 
people  expressed  their  disooitfent  and  resentment  upon 
the  false  information,  he  asked  them  **  of  what  ttiey 
had  to  complain,  and  what  hann  he  had  done  tbcm, 
in  making  them  pass  three  daya  more  agreeably  thao 
they  would  else  have  done  ?** 

iV.  They  are  pleased  with  hearing  themsehes  praised, 
andyetreadiiybeartoberidieuUd  orerOieisedA  The 
least  acquaintance  with  Aristophanes  and  Demos- 
thenes will  show  with  what  address  and  eSbet  thej 
employed  praises  and  censure  with  regard  to  the  peo> 
pie  of  Athens. 

When  the  republic  enjoyed  peaoe  and  tnnqnil- 
lity,*  says  the  same  Plutarch  in  another  place,  the 
Athenian  people  diverted  themselves  with  the  ors- 
tors  who  flattered  them  ;  but  in  important  aAin  and 
emergencies  of  the  state,  they  beoune  aerions,  and 
gave  the  preference  to  thoee  whose  cvstODa  it  had 
been  to  oppose  their  unjust  desires  :  snefa  as  T 
Phocion,  and  Demosthenes. 

v.    They  keep  even  those  who  govern  tkem  in 
and  show  their  huihanity  even  to  tfuir  eneaties,** 

The  people  of  Athens  made  good  use  of  the  taleati 
of  those  wiio  distinguished  themselves  by  their  elo- 
quence and  prudence  ;  but  they  ware  full  of  suspi- 
cion, and  kept  themselves  always  on  their  guard 
against  their  superiority  of  genius  and  ability  ;  they 
took  pleasure  in  restraining  their  courage,  and  les- 
sening their  glory  and  reputation.  This  may  be  judg- 
ed from  the  ostracism,  which  was  instituted  only  as  a 
curb  on  those  whose  merit  and  popularity  ran  too  hig^, 
and  which  spared  neither  the  greatest  nor  the  most 
worthy  persons.  The  hatred  or  tjrranny  and  tyrants, 
which  was  in  a  manner  innate  in  the  Athenians,  made 
them  extremely  jealous  and  apprehensrre  for  their 
liberty  with  regain  to  those  who  governed. 

As  to  what  relates  to  their  enemies,  thej  did  not 
treat  them  with  rigour  ;  they  did  not  make  an  inso- 
lent use  of  victory,  nor  exercise  any  cruelty  towards 
the  vanquished.  The  amnesty  decreed  after  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Thirty,  shows  that  they  eonkl  not  'for- 
get the  injuries  which  they  had  undergone  from  them. 

To  these  difierent  characteristics,  which  Flutaroh 
unites  in  the  same  passage  of  his  works,  some  othen 
may  be  added,  extrectra  principally  from  the  same 
author. 

VI.  It  was  from  this  fund  of  humanity  and  bene- 
volence,'"  of  which  I  have  now  spoken,  and  which 
was  natural  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  so  at- 
tentive to  the  mles  of  politeness,  and  so  delicate  io 
point  of  decorum-— quahties  one  would  not  expect  to 
find  amone  the  common  people.  In  the  war  againac 
Philip  of  Macedon,^*  having  intercepted  one  of  his 
couriers,  they  read  all  the  Tettere  he  carried,  except 

that  from  Olympias  his  wife,  which  theyretomed  sealed 

'''■'-'  f  II       II  II.  . 

^  UiKp^Pt  emOpttubVi  wf6t  wuHaw  eell  J(a^v  iv^imwrm  catl 

*  Toif  fiiw  hannSknv  tAr6¥  pdXtffra  xa/poi  reU  ii  mu^v^ 
Tev9iv  ^Kterra  ivir^rpalvu. 

*  Plut.  in  PhoooD.  p.  746. 

^°  ^40sp^i  lent  axft  rfiv  ApxivntVt  tlra  ^iXdvOprnwof  icxfi 
T&v  woXuiluv, 

^^  Utnptov  airai;  xal  oififfrnv  fv  r)  ^(Xdb^piMw,  In 
Pelop^.  tdO. 

^*  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  898. 
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op  tad  wopeiied,  oat  of  reeud  to  oonjngal  lore  mod 
Beeracy,  the  ri^dita  of  wlik»i  are  sacuid,  uid  ought 
to  be  retpeeted  eyen  aibongst  enemies.  Tlie  same 
Athenians  havinff  decreed  t&t  a  stiict  seareli  shoold 
be  made  after  the  presents  distributed  bf  Haf]ialQ8 
amonsst  the  orators,  wouid  not  sufiar  the  boose  of 
CallicMe,  who  was  lately  roamed,  to  be  visited,  out 
of  respect  for  his  bride,  not  long  broufffat  home.  Snch 
behaviour  as  not  very  common  ;  and  npon  like  occap 
sions  people  do  not  always  stand  upon  forms  and  po- 
liteness. 

VIL  The  taste  of  the  Athenians  for  all  arts  and 
sciences  is  too  well  known  to  require  dwelling  long 
upon  it  in  this  place.  But  we  cannot  see,  without 
admiration,  a  people,  composed  for  the  most  part,  as 
I  have  said  bdfore,  of  artisans,  husbandmen,  soldiers, 
and  mariners,  carry  delicacy  of  taste  in  every  kind  to 
so  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  seems  tne  pecu- 
liar attribute  of  a  more  exalted  condition,  and  a  no- 
bier  education. 

VIIL  It  is  no  less  wonderful,  that  this  people 
shoold  have  had  such  mat  views,*  and  risen  so  hiffh 
in  their  pretensions,  in  the  war  which  Alcibiaoes 
made  them  undertake,  filled  with  vast  projects  and 
unbounded  hopes,  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  taking  of  Syracuse  or  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  but 
had  alroady  grasped  Italy,  Peloponnesus,  Libya,  the 
Carthafftnian  states,  and  the  empire  of  the  sea  as  far 
as  the  PiDars  of  Hercules.  Their  enterprise  &iled, 
but  they  hadfonned  it ;  end  the  taking  of  Syracuse, 
winch  seemed  no  great  difficulty,  might  have  ena- 
bled them  to  put  it  in  execution. 

IX.  The  same  people,  so  ereat,  and,  one  may  say, 
80  hau^ty  in  their  projects,  &d  nothing  of  that  char 
meter  ra  other  respects.  In  what  regarded  the  ex- 
penae  of  the  table,  dreas,  Aimilure,  private  build- 
ings, and,  in  a  word,  private  life,  they  were  frugal, 
simple,  modest,  and  poor  ;  but  sumptuous  and  mag- 
nificent in  every  thing  public,  and  capable  of  doing 
honour  to  the  state.  Their  victones,  conquests, 
wealth,  and  continual  communication  with  the  people 
of  Asia  Minor,  introduced  neither  luxuiy,  gluttony, 
pomp,  nor  vain  profusion  amongst  them — ^Xenophon* 
observes  that  a  citizen  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  a  slave  by  his  dress.  The  richest  inhabitants 
and  the  most  famous  generals  were  not  ashamed  to 
go  to  mariLet  themselves. 

X.  It  was  very  glorious  for  Athens  tohavepto- 
doced  and  formed  so  many  pernms  who  excelled  in 
the  aits  of  war  and  ^vemment ;  in  philosophy,  elo- 
quence, poesy,  paintmg,  sculpture,  and  architecture : 
to  iMve  furnished  alone  more  great  men  in  ever^  de- 
partment than  any  other  city  of  the  world  ;  if^  per- 
hape,  we  except  Rome,  which  had  ^imbibed  her  infor- 
mation from  Athens,  and  knew  how  to  ap|dy  her  les- 
ions to  the  beat  advantage  :*  to  have  been  in  some 
sort  the  school,  and  tutor  of  almost^  the  whole  uni- 
verse :  to  have  served,  and  still  continue  to  serve,  as 
the  model  for  all  nations  which  pique  themselves 
most  upon  their  fine  taste  :  in  a  word,  to  have  set 
the  fashion,  and  prescribed  the  laws  of  all  that  re- 
gards the  talents  and  productions  of  the  mind. 

XL    I  shall  conclude  this  description  of  the  Athe- 

xiimns  with  one  more  attribute  which  cannot  be  denied 

them,  and  appears  evidently  m  all  their  actions  and 

^-nterprises ;  and  that  is,  their  ardent  love  of  liberty. 

IThis  was  their  darling  passion,  and  the  main-spring 

of  their  policy.    We  see  them,  from  the  commence- 

xxient  of  the  war  with  the  Persians,  sacrifice  every 

xMvmg  to  Uie  liberty  of  Greece.    They  abandon,  with- 

«>iit  the  least  hesitation,  their  lands,  estates,  city,  and 

iBOOses,  and  remove  to  their  ships,  in  order  to  fight 

tlse  common  enemy,  whose  view  was  to  enslave  them. 

—~~^—^^^^^~^-^^< 

^  lAtym  fpovu,  ntydXmy  jjoiysrat.    Plut. 

*  De  Rep.  Athea.  p.  69S. 

*  Grecia  capta  fcrum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio.  HoraL  Epiat.  I.  1.  S. 
Greece  taken,  took  her  sava^  victors'  hearts, 
A  ad  polish'd  rustic  Latium  with  her  arts. 

VOL.    1.- 


What  day  could  be  more  glorions  lor  Athen^  than 
that  in  which,  when  all  the  idlies  were  trembling  at 
the  vast  offers  made  her  by  the  king  of  Persia,  she 
answered  his  ambassador  by  the  mouui  of  Aiistides,^ 
That  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  was  not  car 
pable  of  tempting  them  to  sell  their  own  liberty  or 
that  of  Greece.  It  was  from  such  seneroos  senti- 
ments that  the  Athenians  not  only  became  the  bul- 
wark of  Greece,  but  preserved  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
all  tiie  western  woila^  from  the  invasion  of  the  Per> 


sians. 


These  great  qualities  were  mingled  with  great  d^ 
fects,  often  the  veiy  reverse  of  them,  such  as  we  maj^ 
ima^ne  in  a  fluctuating,  light,  inconstant,  capricious 
people,  as  were  the  Attenians. 

SECTIOIi  VI. — COMMOK  CRARACTKR  OF  THK  LACK- 
DjBMONIANB  akd  athekians. 

I  CANNOT  refiise  giving  a  place  here  to  what  M« 
Bossuet  says  upon  the  oiaracter  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Athenians.  The  passace  is  lon^  but  will 
not  appear  so ;  and  will  include  au  that  is  wanting  to 
a  periect  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  both  those  states. 

Amongst  all  the  republics  of  which  Greece  was 
composed,  Athens  and  Lacedsmon  were  undoubtedly 
the  principal.  No  people  could  have  more  wit  than 
the  Athenians,  nor  more  solid  sense  than  theXace- 
dsmonians.  Athens  afiected  pleasure ;  the  Laceds- 
monian  way  of  life  was  harcf  and  laborious.  Both 
loved  glory  and  Uberty  ;  but  liberty  at  Athens  tend- 
ed to  licentiousness  :  and,  controlled  by  severe  laws 
at  Lacedaemon,  the  more  restrained  it  was  at  homci 
the  more  ardent  it  was  to  extend  itself  by  ruling 
abroad.  Athens  wished  also  to  reign,  but  upon  ano- 
ther principle,  in  which  interest  had  a  share  with  glory^ 
Her  citizens  excelled  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and 
her  sovereignty  at  sea  had  enriched  her.  To  conti- 
nue in  the  sole  possession  of  all  commerce^  there  was 
nothing  she  was  not  desirous  of  subjectm^  to  her 
power;  and  her  riches,  which  inspired  this  desire, 
supplieid  her  with  the  means  of  gratifying  it  On  the 
contrary,  at  Lacedemon  money  was  in  contempt  As 
all  the  laws  tended  to  make  the  latter  a  military  re- 
public, martial  glory  was  tlie  sole  object  that  engross- 
ed the  minds  or  her  citizens.  From  thence  she  natu* 
rally  afi*ected  dominion  ;  and  the  more  she  was  above 
interest,  the  more  she  abandoned  herself  to  ambition. 

Lacedsemon,  from  her  regular  life,  was  steady  and 
determinate  in  her  maxims  and  measures.  Athens 
was  more  lively  and  active,  and  the  people  too  much 
masters.  Philosophy  and  me  laws  nad  indeed  the 
most  happy  efiects  upon  such  exquisite  natural  parts  as 
theirs ;  but  reason  alone  was  not  capable  cf  keeping 
them  within  due  bounds.  A  wise  Athenian,*  who 
knew  admirably  the  genius  of  his  country,  informs  us, 
that  fear  was  necessary  to  those  too  ardent  and  free 
spirits ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  govern  them, 
after  that  the  victory  at  Salamis  had  removed  their 
>  fears  of  the  Persians. 

Two  things,  then,  ruined  them ;  the  glory  of  their 
great  actions,  and  the  supposed  security  of  their  pre- 
sent condition.  The  magistrates  were  no  longer 
heard;  and  as  Persia  was  afllicted  with  excessive 
slavery,  so  Athens,  says  Plato,  experienced  all  the 
evils  of  excessive  liberty. 

Those  two  ereat  republics,  so  contrary  in  their  man- 
ners and  conduct,  interfered  with  eadi  other  in  the 
design  they  had  each  formed  of  subjecting  all  Greece ; 
so  that  they  were  alui'ays  enemies,  still  more  from  the 
contrariety  of  their  interests  than  from  the  incompati- 
bility of  their  humours.. 

The  Grecian  citibs  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  for,  besides 
that  each  was  desirous  of  preserving  their  liberty,  they 
found  the  empire  of  those  two  republics  too  grievous 
to  bear.    That  of  the  Lacedamonians  was  severe. 


^  Plot  in  Aristid.  p.  S42. 
*  Plat.  I.  its.  de  lag. 
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That  people  were  obsenred  to  haTe  something  almoet 
brutal  in  their  character.  A  government  too  rigid,^ 
and  a  life  too  laborious,  rendered  their  tempers  too 
haughty,  austere,  and  imperious  in  power:  besides 
which,  they  coula  never  expect  to  live  m  peace  under 
the  influence  of  a  citv,  which  being  formed  for  war, 
could  not  support  itsclr  but  by  continuing  perpetually 
in  arms.  So  that  the  Lacediemonians  were  desirous 
of  attaining  to  command,  and  all  the  world  were  afraid 
they  should  do  so.* 

The  Athenians  were  naturally  more  mild  and  agree- 
able.* Nothinf^  was  more  deughtful  to  behold  than 
their  city,  in  which  feasts  and  games  were  perpetual ; 
where  wit,  liberty,  and  the  various  passions  of  men 
dkily  exhibited  new  objects:  but  the  inequality  of 
their  conduct  disgusted  their  allies,  and  was  still  more 
insupportable  to  their  own  subjects.  It  was  impossi- 
ble tor  them  not  to  experience  the  extravagance  and 
caprice  of  a  flattered  people;  that  is  to  say,  according 
to  Plato,  something  more  dangerous  thaii  the  same 
excesses  in  a  prince  vitiated  by  flattery. 

These  two  cities  did  not  permit  Greece  to  continue 
m  repose.  We  have  seen  the  Pdoponnesian  and  other 
warSj  which  were  alwavs  occasioned,  or  fomented,  by 
the  jealousy  of  LAcedsBmon  and  Athens.  But  the 
same  jealousies  which  involved  Greece  in  troubles, 
supported  it  in  some  measure,  and  prevented  its  falling 
uito  dependence  upon  either  the  one  or  the  other  m 
those  repubKcs. 

The  Persians  soon  perceived  this  condition  of 
Greece )  and  according!^  the  whole  m^teiy  of  their 
politics  consisted  in  keening  up  those  jealousies,  and 
fomenting  those  divisiotd.  Lacedtemon,  which  was 
the  most  ambitious,  was  the  first  that  gave  them  occa- 
sion to  take  a  part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks.  They 
engaged  in  them  from  the  sole  view  of  making  them- 
sems  masters  of  the  whole  nation ;  and,  industrious 
to  weaken  the  Greeks  by  their  own  arms,  they  waited 
only  the  opportunity  to  crush  them  altogether.  The 
states  of  Greece^*  in  their  wars,  aheadv  rentrded  only 
the  king  of  Persia,  whom  they  called  tne  <?reat  Kiss, 
or  iht  iSng,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  if  they  had  alreaoy 
reckoned  themselves  among  the  number  of  his  sub- 
jects. But  it  was  impossible  that  the  ancient  spirit  of 
Greece  should  not  revive,  when  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  falling  into  slavery,  an^  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians. 

The  petty  kings  of  Greece  undertook  to  oppose  this 
great  kmg,  and  to  rain  his  empire.  Witn  a  small 
army,*  but  bred  in  the  discipline  we  have  related, 
Agesilaus^  king  of  Sparta,  maae  the  Persians  tremble 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  showed  it  was  not  impossible  to 
subvert  their  power.  The  divisions  of  Greece  alone 
put  a  stop  to  his  conquests.  The  famous  retreat  of 
the  10,000,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  younger  Cyras, 
in  spite  of  the  victorious  troops  of  Artaxerxes.  made 
their  way  in  a  hostile  manner  through  the  whole  Per- 
sian empire,  and  returned  into  their  own  country ; 
that  action,  I  say,  demonstrated  to  Greece  more  than 
ever,  that  their  soldienr  was  invincible,  and  superior 
to  all  oppoeers ;  and  that  only  their  domestie  divisions 
could  suDJect  them  to  an  enemy  too  weak  to  resist 
their  forces  when  united. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  series  of  this  histoiT,  by  what 
methods  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  taking  advantage  of 
these  divisions,  succeeded  at  len^h,  partly  by  address 
and  partly  by  force,  in  making  himself  little  less  than 
the  sovereign  of  Greece,  and  by  what  means  he  obliged 
the  whole  nation  to  march  under  his  colours  against 
the  common  enemy.  What  he  had  only  plannra,  his 
son  Alexander  brought  to  perfection ;  and  showed  to 
Che  wondering  world  how  much  ability  and  valour 
avail  against  the  most  numerous  armies  and  the  most 
formidable  preparations. 

*■  Aristot.  Polit.  1.  i.  p.  4.      *  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laoon. 

•  Plat,  de  Rep.  L  viii. 

^  Plat  L  iii.  ae  leg,    Isocrat.  Paneeyr. 

■  Pdyb.  1.  iiU 
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OF  RKUOIOH, 

It  is  observable,  that  in  all  ages  and  in  emy 
tiy  the  several  nations  of  the  worid,  however  vi. 

and  opposite  in  their  characters,  indmalioiis,  and 

ners,  have  always  united  in  one  essential  point ;  Che 
infaerani  opinion  of  an  adoration  due  to  a  Sapicnie  Be> 
ing,  and  of  external  forms,  cakolated  to  evinee  sodi 
a  belief.    Into  whatever  countir  we  cast  our  eyc«»  we 
6nd  priests,  altars,  sacrific^Bs,  festivals,  rekgioiM  eeie- 
monies,  temples,  or  places  consecrated  to  leBgicMis 
Worship.    Among  everjr  people  we  discover  a  roTer- 
ence  and  awe  of  me  Divinity ;  an  homage  and  boooar 
paid  to  him ;  and  an  open  profesfuon  oTan  entire  de- 
pendence upon  him  in  all  their  undertakinisa,  in  att 
their  necessitiea,  in  all  their  adversities  and        _ 
Incapable  of  themselves  to  penetrate  into  fntmitj  and 
to  oisure  success,  we  find  them  careful  to  oonsnlt  the 
Divinity  by  oracles,  and  by  other  methods  of  a  like 
naturej  and  to  merit  his  protection  by  prayera,  vowa, 
and  oflerings.    It  is  by  tne  same  supreme  authority 
thef  believe  the  most  solemn  treaties  are  rendered  in- 
violable.    It  is  that  which  gives  sanction  to  ther 
oaths ;  and  to  it  by  imprecations  is  refened  the  poniab- 
ment  of  such  crimes  and  enomiitiea  as  escape  lbs 
knowledge  and  power  of  men.    On  all  their  pmale 
conceras,  voya^,  ioumeys,  marriagea^  diseaaea,  the 
Divinity  is  still  mvoked.  With  him  their  every  repast 
begins  and  ends.  No  war  is  declared,  no  battle  fbugbt, 
no  enterprise  formed,  vrithout  his  aid  being  fiiat  im- 
plored ;  to  which  the  glory  of  the  success  is  constantly 
ascribed  by  public  acts  of  tnanksgiving,  and  by  theobla- 
tion  of  the  most  precious  of  the  spoils,  which  th^  never 
fiul  to  set  apart  as  appertaining  by  right  to  the  Dmnity. 

No  variety  of  oinnion  is  discernible  in  regard  to  the 
foundation  of  this  belief.  If  some  few  persons,  de- 
prayed  by  false  philosophy,  presume  fiom  timetotinia 
to  rise  up  afiainst  this  doctrine,  they  are  immediatdy 
disclaimed  by  the  public  voice.  They  eontiBue  singii- 
lar  and  alone,  without  making  parties,  or  fbtimng 
sects :  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  anthori^  MiM 
upon  them  ^  a  price  is  set  upon  their  heads ;  whilst 
they  are  universally  regarded  as  execrable  peraonSi  the 
bane  of  civil  society,  with  whom  it  is  crimmal  to  have 
any  kind  of  commerce. 

So  general,  so  uniform,  so  perpetual  a  consent  of  aH 
the  nations  of  the  universe,  which  neither  the  prandioe 
of  the  pasmons,  the  false  reasoning  <^  some  philoso- 
phers, nor  the  authority  and  example  of  certain  prineea^ 
have  ever  been  able  U>  weaken  or  vary,  can  proceed 
only  from  a  first  principle,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
nature  of  man ;  from  an  inwanl  sentiment  implanted 
in  his  heart  bjr  the  Author  of  his  being ;  and  trem  an 
original  tradition  as  ancient  as  the  world  itselfl 

Such  were  the  source  and  ori^  of  the  religioa  of 
the  ancients;  truly  worthy  oT man,  had  he  been 
capable  of  persisting  in  the  purity  and  simplidty  of 
these  first  principles :  but  the  errors  of  the  mind,  and 
the  vices  of  the  heart,  those  sad  efiects  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  have  strangely  disfigured  their 
oriirinal  beauty.  There  are  still  some  faint  raya,  some 
brilliant  sparks  of  lijght,  which  a  general  depravity  has 
not  been  able  to  extinguish  utterfy ;  but  thej  are  zn- 
capable  of  dispelling  the  profound  darknees  of  the 
g^oom  which  prevails  ahnost  universally,  and  pre- 
sents  nothing  to  view  but  absurdities,  foUies^  extrava- 
gancies, licentiousness,  and  disorder;  in  a  word,  a 
mdeoos  chaos  of  frantic  excesses  and  enormous  vices. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  admirable  than  these  prii»> 
ciples  laid  down  by  Cicero?*  That  we  ought  above 


*  Sit  hoc  jam  k  principle  persoasum  dvibus :  domisoe 
esse  omniam  renim  ae  moderatore*  decs,  eaqne  cpne  g«r>- 
untur  eoram  geri  judicio  so  numine ;  eowlemque  opun^ 
de  genere  honunnm  mereri;  et,  qaaln  quisqiie  sit,  ^uid 
agat,  (^uid  in  m  admittat,  qu&  mente,  quA  pietate  rel^c 
coIaUmtueri ;  piorumque  et  impbram  balbere  rationoi 
Ad  aivos  adeunto  caatft.  I^etatem  adhibento^  opes 
vento.    Ck.  de  Leg,  I.  ii.  n.  15  et  19. 
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«n  tiiiiigi  to  be  eoBVineed  tfaftt  there  is  a  SvpiemeBe* 
ing,  who  preiidee  over  mil  the  events  of  the  world,  sjmI 
disposes  every  thing  ss  sovereign  loxd  and  arbiter : 
that  it  is  to  him  msnkind  sre  indebted  for  all  the  ^ood 
they  enjoy:  that  he  penetrates  into^  and  is  coosoous 
o(  whatever  passes  in, the  most  secret  recesses  of  our 
hearts:  that  ne  treats  the  just  and  the  impious  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  merits :  that  the  true  means  of 
acquiring  his  fiivour,  and  of  being  pleasing  in  his  sight, 
is  not  by  employing  of  riches  and  magnificence  in  the 
worship  that  is  paid  to  him,  but  by  presenting  him 
with  a  neart  pure  and  blameless,  and  by  adoring  him 
with  an  unfeigned  profound  veneration. 

Sentiments  so  sublime  and  religious  were  the  result 
of  the  reflections  of  some  few  who  employed  them* 
selves  in  the  study  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  had  re- 
course to  the  first  principles  of  his  bstitution,  of  which 
they  still  retain  some  valuable  relics.  But  the  whole 
system  of  their  religion,  the''  tendency  of  their  public 
(easts  and  ceremomes,  the  essence  oi  the  Pagan  theo- 
logy, of  which  the  poets  were  the  only  teachers  and 
{irofessors,  the  very  example  of  the  gods,  whose  vio- 
ent  passions,  scandalous  adventures,  and  abominable 
crimes,  were  celebrated  in  their  hjrmns  or  odes,  and 
proposed  in  some  measure  to  the  imitation,  as  well  as 
adoration,  of  the  people :  diese  were  certainly  very 
unfit  means  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  men,  and  to 
form  them  to  virtue  and  morality. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  greatest  solemnities  of 
the  Pagan  religion,  and  in  their  most  sacred  and  vene- 
rable mysteries,  far  firom  perceiving  any  thing  which 
can  recommend  virtue,  piety,  or  the  practice  of  the 
most  essential  du^es  of  ordinary  life,  we  find  the 
authority  of  laws,  the  imperious  power  of  custom,  the 
presence  of  magistrals,  the  assembly  of  all  orders  of 
the  state,  the  example  of  fathers  and  mothers,  all 
conspire  to  train  up  a  whole  nation  from  their  infancy 
in  an  impure  ana  sacrile^^ions  worship,  under  the 
name,  ana  in  a  manner  under  the  sanction,  of  religion 
itself;  as  we  shall  soon  see  in  the  sequel. 

After  these- general  reflections  upon  Paganism,  it  is 
time  to  procera  to  a  particular  account  of  the  religion 
of  tfie  Greeks.  I  shall  reduce  this  subject,  though 
infinite  in  itself,  to  four  articles,  which  are,  ^  1.  The 
feasts.  8.  the  oracles,  auguries  and  divinationa  3. 
The  games  and  combats.  4  The  pubhe  shows  and 
representations  of  the  theatre.  In  each  of  these  arti- 
cles, I  shall  treat  only  of  what  appears  most  worthj 
of  the  reader's  curiosity,  and  has  most  relation  to  this 
liistoiy.  I  omit  saying  any  thing  of  sacrifices,  having 
given  a  sufficient  idea  of  them  q(iewhere*. 

Of  the  FeasU, 

An  infinite  number  offcasts  were  celebrated  in  the 
several  cities  of  Greece,  and  especially  at  Atheas,  of 
'which  I  shall  describe  only  three  of  the  most  famous ; 
the  Panathenea,  the  feasts  of  Baochus,  and  those  of 
Elleueis. 

ThePaMlhema. 

This  feast  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Afiinerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  that  city,  to  which 
she  gave  her  name,'  as  well  as  to  the  feast  of  which 
-vre  are  speaking.  Its  institution  was  ancient,  and  it 
inras  called  at  first  the  Athenea :  but  afler  Theseus 
bad  united  the  several  towns  of  Attica  into  one  city, 
it  took  the  name  of  Panathenea.  These  feasts  were 
€>€  two  kinds,  the  great  and  the  less,  which  were 
solemnized  with  almost  the  same  ceremonies ;  the  less 
auinually,  and  the  great  upon  the  expiration  of  every 
fo«srthyear. 

In  these  feasts  were  exhibited  racing,  the  gymnastic 
ecvoibats,  and  the  contentions  for  the  prixes  of  music 
and  poKiy.  Ten  oommissaiies,  elected  from  the 
t<en  tnbes,  presided  on  this  occasion^  to  regulate  the 
lornns,  and  distribute  the  rewards  to  the  victors.  This 
lestival  continued  several  days. 

Ia  the  morning  of  tlie  first  day  a  race  was  ran  on 

*  Jfanner  of  Teaehing,  kc»  vol  L  '  'Aflvrs. 


loot,  in  which  each  of  .the  rannevs  eaxrisd  a  lighted 
torch  m  his  hand,  which  they  exchanged  continQall^ 
with  each  other,  without  intenupting  the  rase.  They 
started  from  the  Cetamicus,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  and  crossed  the  whole  city.  The  first  that 
came  to  the  goal,  without  having  put  out  his  toichy 
carried  the  prize.  In  the  afternoon  they  ran  the  sama 
course  on  horseback. 

Thegymnasticorathleticoombatsfollowed  the  races. 
The  place  for  that  exercise  was  upon  the  banks  oftha 
Ilissos,  a  small  river,  which  runs  through  Athens  and 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  Pirteus. 

Pericles  first  instituted  the  prize  of  music.  In  this 
dispute  were  sung  the  praises  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togitun,  who,  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  delivered 
Athene  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratide ;  to  which 
was  afterwards  added  the  eulo^um  of  Thrasybulus, 
who  expelled  the  thirty  tyrants.  The  prize  was 
warmly  disputed,  not  only  amongst  the  musicians  but 
still  more  so  among  the  poets;  and  if  was  highly 
glorious  to  be  declared  victor  in  this  contest  iEschy- 
his  is  reported  to  have  died  with  grid'upon  seeing  tne 
prize  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  who  was  much  younger 
tl^n  hirnsefr. 

These  exercises  were  followed  by  a  general  pro- 
cession, wherein  was  carried,  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony,  a  sail,  embroidered  with  gold,  on  which 
where  curiouslv  delineated  the  warwe  actions  of 
Pallas  against  the  Titans  and  Giants.  This  sail  was 
affixed  to  a  vessel,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  goddess. 
The  vessel,  eauipped  with  sails,  and  wiUi  a  thousand 
oars,  was  conaucted  from  the  Ceramicns  to  the  temple 
of  Eleusis,  not  by  horses  or  beasts  of  dnraght,  but  by 
machines  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  it,  which  put  die 
oars  in  motion,  and  made  the  vessel  glide  along. 

The  inarch  was  solemn  and  majestic  At  the  head 
of  it  were  old  men  who  carried  olive  branches  in  their 
hands,  5aXX«^d|poi ;  and  these  were  chosen  for  the  sym- 
metry of  their  shape,  and  the  vigour  of  their  com- 
plexion. Athenian  matrons,  of  great  age,  also  ac« 
companied  them  in  the  same  equipage. 

Tne  grown  and  robust  men  formea  the  second  class. 
They  were  armed  at  all  points^  and  had  bucklers  and 
lances.  After  them  came  the  strangers  that  inhabited 
Athens,  carrying  mattocks,  instruments  proper  for 
tillage.  Next  followed  the  Athenian  women  of  the 
same  age,  attended  by  the  foreigners  of  their  own  sex. 
carrying  vessels  in  their  hands  for  the  drawing  of 
water. 

The  third  class  was  composed  of  the  younjg  persons 
of  both  sexes,  selected  from  the  best  uimxkes  in  the 
city.  The  young  men  wore  vests,  with  crowns  upon 
their  heads,  and  sang  a  peculiar  hymn  in  honour  of 
the  goddess.  The  maids  carried  baskets,  rai^^M ,  in 
whicn  were  placed  the  sacred  utensils  proper  to  the 
ceremony,  covered  with  veils,  to  keep  tnem  from  the 
sight  of  the  spectatora  The  person;  to  whose  care 
tlMse  sacred  things  were  intrusted,  was  bound  to  ob- 
serve a  strict  continence  for  several  days  before  he 
touched  them,  or  distributed  them  to  the  Athenian 
virgins  ;*  or  rather,  as  Demosthenes  says,  his  whole 
life  and  conduct  ought  to  have  been  a  perfect  model 
of  virtue  and  purity.  It  was  a  high  honour  for  a  young 
woman  to  be  chosen  for  so  noble  and  august  an  office, 
and  an  insupportable  affront  to  be  deemed  unworthy 
of  it  We  shall  see  that  Hipparchus  offered  this  in- 
dignity to  the  sister  of  Harmodius,  which^  extremely 
incensed  the  conspirators  against  the  PisistratidaB. 
These  Athenian  virgins  were  followed  by  the  foreign 
young  women,  who  earned  umbrellas  and  seats  ror 
them. 

The  children  of  both  sexes  closed  the  pomp  of  the 
procession. 

In  this  au^st  ceremonv,  fbe  ^\i^ol  ^ere  appointed 
to  sin^  certain  verses  of  Homer ;  a  manifest  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  works  of  that  poet  were 


*  0^x2  vMMMfi/rov  hn^&v  A^ifht  iyvt^tiv  lAovoVf  iAXa 
f^BU¥  iXw  kyvwchat.    Democt  in  sztrMna  Arislooratia. 
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1|eld,  even  tntk  legni  to  religbo-  Hippaitbufl,  bmi 
6f  Pinfltmtus,  firbt  introduced  that  eoBtom. 

I  have  olMerved  elsewhere,^  that  m  the  gynmastie 
games  <if  this  feast,  a  herald  proclaimed,  that  the  peo- 
ple  of  AthensJ^ad  conferred  a  crown  of  gold  upon  the 
celebrated  physician  Hippocfatee,  in  gratitude  for  the 
signal  semces  whidi  he  had  rendered  the  atate  during 
the  pestilence. 

In  this  feetiTa]  the  people  of  Athena  put  themselves, 
and  the  whole  renpbuc.  under  the  protection  of  Mi- 
nerva, the  tutelaiY  goddess  of  their  city,  and  implored 
of  her  all  kind  or  prosperity.  From  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  in  these  public  acts  of  worship, 
express  mention  waa  made  of  the  Plateaus,  and  they 
were  joined  in  all  things  with  the  people  of  Athens. 

Feattt  of  BacckuM, 

The  worship  of  Bacchus  had  been  brought  out  of 
>t  to  Athens,  where  several  feasts  had  been 
iiished  in  honour  of  the  god;  two  particularly 
more  rsmariuble  than  all  the  rest,  called  the  great  and 
the  less  feasts  of  Bacchus.  The  latter  were  a  kind 
of  preparation  for  the  former,  and  were  celebrated  in 
the  open  field  about  autumn.  Thejr  were  named  Le- 
nea,  from  a  Greek  word'  that  signifies  a  wine-prels. 
The  great  priests  were  commonly  called  Dionysia, 
{rom  one  or  the  names  of  that  god,*  and  were  so- 
lemniied  in  the  spring  within  the  city. 

In  each  of  these  feasts  the  public  were  entertained 
with  games,  shows,  and  dramatic  representations, 
which  were  attended  with  a  vast  concourse  of  people^ 
and  exceeding  magnificence,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter : 
at  the  same  tune  t£e  poets  disputed  the  prize  of  poetnr, 
submitting  to  the  judgment  of  arbitrators,  expressly 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  their  pieoes,  whether  traac 
•r  comic,  which  were  then  represented  before  toe 
people. 

These  feasts  continued  many  days.  Those  who 
were  initiated,  mimicked  whatever  the  poets  had 
thought  fit  to  feien  of  the  |;od  Bacchus.  They  covered 
themselves  with  the  skms  of  wild  beaslB,  carried  a 
thyrsus  in  their  hands,  a  kind  of  pike  with  ivy- leaves 
twisted  round  it;  had  drums,  horns,  pipes,  and  other 
instruments  calculated  to  make  a  gmt  noise;  and 
wore  upon  their  heads  wreaths  of  ivy  and  vine 
branches,  and  of  other  trees  sacred  to  Baccnus.  Some 
represented  Silenus,  some  Pan,  others  the  Satyrs,  all 
dressed  in  suitable  masquerade.  Many  of  them  were 
mounted  on  asses;  others  dragged*  goats  along  for 
sacrifices.  Men  sind  women,  rraiculously  dressed  in 
this  manner,  appeared  night  and  day  in  public ;  and 
JmHating  drunkenness,  and  dancing  with  the  most  in- 
decent gestures,  ran  in  throngs  about  the  mountains 
and  forests,  screaming  and  howling  furiously;  the 
women  especially  seemed  more  outrageous  than  the 
men ;  and,  quite  out  of  their  senses^  in  their  furious* 
trans^rts  invoked  the  ^od,  whose  feast  th^  celebrar 
ted  with  loud  cries  ;  shoj  Bdxxh  d  'Ia«xCi  ot  ISfioKxi^f  or 

This  troop  of  Bacchanalians  was  followed  by  the 
Tirfiins  of  the  noblest  families  in  the  city,  who  were 
caUed  mni^dpoty  from  carrying  baskets  on  their  heads, 
covered  with  vine  leaves  and  ivy. 

To  these  ceremonies  others  were  added,  obscene  to 
the  last  excess,  and  worthy  of  the  god  who  chose  to 
be  honoured  in  such  a  manner.  The  spectators  gave 
in  to  the  prevailing  humour,  and  were  seized  with  the 
same  frantic  spirit  Nothing  was  seen  but  dancing, 
drunkenness^  debauchery,  and  aU  that  the  most 
abandoned  hcentiousness  can  conceive  of  gross  and 
abominable.  And  this  an  entire  people,  reputed  the 
wisest  of  all  Greece,  not  only  sunered,  but  admired 
and  practised : — ^I  say  an  entire  people,  for  Plato,* 

'  PagD  9B0.  *  Am6t.  '  Dionysius. 

^  Goats  wore  sacrifieedi  becwise  they  qK>iled  the  vines. 

*  Prom  this  fury  of  the  Bacchanalians  these  feasts  were 
(Ustinguished  by  tne  name  of  Orgia.    ^O^,  vra^  furor, 

*  Xldaav  Wuutdfitiy  Htw  w6Ki¥  nfit  rd  i^Mvtfma  ffcMovouw. 
lib.  i.  de  Leg.  p.  687. 


speakmg  of  ui6  Bacchanalia,  says  mdirf  it  tcHpa,  tfart 
he  had  seen  the  whole  city  of  Athens  drunk  at  onoe. 

livy*  informs  Us,  that  this  lioentiousneaB  of  tibs 
Bacchanalia  having  seerelly  crept  into  Roaoe,  the  naosit 
horrid  disorders  were  committed  there  under  ooter  of 
the  night,  and  the  inviolable  secrecy  which  all  perBons 
who  were  initiated  into  these  impure  and  aboakiabte 
mysteries,  were  obliged,  under  the  moat  horrid  inpve- 
cations,  to  ebscifc.  The  senate,  beinjg  apprisM  of 
the  affiiir,  put  a  stop  to  those  sacrilegious  fesoto  by 
the  most  severe  penalties;  and  first  haniahed  tftie 
practisers  of  them  firom  Rome,  and  afterward  Iron 
Italy.  These  examples  inform  us,*  how  &r  a  Biia- 
taken  sense  of  religion,  that  covers  the  great— t  erimei 
with  the  sacrad  name  of  the  Divinity,  is  capable  of 
misleading  the  mind  of  man. 

The  FeasU  of  JBInim. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  Pagan  antiquity  more  cde- 
brated  than  the  feast  of  Ceres  Eleusma.  The  cere* 
monies  of  this  festhral  were  called^  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  mytUrieSf  firom  being,  accordmg  to  Pausaniaa,  as 
much  above  all  otbera,  as  the  gcSs  are  above  men. 
Their  origin  and  institution  are  attributed  to  Cerei 
herself  who,  in  the  reign  of  Erechtbens,  coming  to 
Eleusis,  a  small  town  of  Attica,  in  search  oTher 
daughter  Proserpine,  whom  Pluto  had  carried  away, 
and  finding  the  countiy  afilicted  with  a  famine,  in- 
vented com  as  a  remedy  for  that  evil,  with  whidi  ahs 
rewarded  the  inhabitants.  She*  not  only  tauf^t  them 
the  use  of  com^  but  instructed  them  in  the  principles 
of  probity,  chanty,  civility,  and  humanity ;  from  whence 
her  mjAeneB  were  called  AM^«^4p<a,  and  IniiiM,  To 
these  first  happy  lessons  fabulous  antiquity  ascribed 
the  courtesy,  politeness,  and  urbanity,  so  remarkable 
among  the  Atnenians. 

These  mysteries  were  divided  into  the  less  and  the 
greater ;  oi  which  the  former  served  as  a  preparaTOO 
lor  the  latter.  The  less  were  solemnized  in  the  month 
of  Antheeterion,  which  answers  to  our  November ;  the 
great  in  the  month  Boedromion,  which  corresponds  to 
August. — Only  Athenians  were  admitted  to  these  my»* 
tones ;  but  oi  them,  each  sex,  age,  and  condition,  ind 
a  right  to  be  received.  All  strangers  were  aboolntely 
excluded,  so  that  Hercules,  Castor  and  Pollux,  were 
obliged  to  be  adopted  as  Athenians  in  order  to  their 
admission;  which,  however,  extended  only  to  the 
lesser  mysteries.  I  shall  consider  principally  tlie  great, 
which  were  celebrated  at  Eleusis. 

Those  who  demanded  to  be  initiated  into  thesB, 
were  obliged,  before  ihcir  reception,  to  purify  thenw 
selves  in  Sie  lesser  iv^steries,  by  bathing  in  the  riTO 
Ilissus,  by  saving  certain  praters,  ofienng  sacrifices, 
and,  above  all,  by  living  in  strict  continence  during  a 
certain  interval  of  lime  prescribed  them.  That  tine 
was  employed  in  instructing  them  in  the  principles  and 
elements  cl  the  sacrad  doctrine  of  the  great  myateriea. 

When  the  time  for  theii  initiation  amved,  they  were 
brought  into  the  temple ;  and  to  inspire  the  greater 
reverence  and  terror,  the  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  night  Wonderful  things  took  place  upon  this 
occasion.  Visions  were  seen,  and  voices  heard  of  ^p 
extraordinary  kind.  A  sudden  splendour  disf  i'^ 
the  darkness  of  the  place^  and  disappearing  immedi- 
ately, added  new  horrors  to  the  gloom.    Apparitions, 

■ 

^  Liv.  I.  xxzix.  n.  8. 18. 

*  Nihil  in  speciem  fallacias  est  qoam  prava  reli^o,  i^ 
deorum  nuincn  proetenditur  scelerihus. — Liv.  zxxix.  n.  I6. 

*  Multa  exiniia  dirinaque  Tidentur  Athenie  ttw  pepcrnsie, 
atque  in  vitam  hoininum  attulisse;  turn  nihS  neluis  iBa 
myateriis,  qiiibus  ez  agresti  iinmaniy  vilA  ezcahi  ad  Iw 
BMoitatem  et  mitigati  sumus  initiaqoe  nt  a^psUaatnr,  ita 
re  verft  principia  vitao  oognof  isons.  Cic*  I.  ii.  4&  Jjeg-m  a. 
So. 

Teque  Ceres^  et  Libera,  qoamm  sacra,  sicot  opininnr  i 
homintnn  ac  reli^iones  ferunt,  longd  maxirais  atqoe  oecti^ 
tissimis  ceremoniis  cootineDtur :  a  ^uibos  mitia  viue  atf{Q« 
victds,  legum,  morum,  mansoetudinis,  hnmanitatis  ezempla 
hbininibus  et  ciritatibus  data  ae  disperttta  esse  dicaatiKr.-* 
I  Id,  Cio,  m  Vtrr,  de  St^gMe,  a.  m. 
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diM  0f  dmnder,  mgfbqmkm,  kogiileiMd  the  terror 
«nd  iamamftnt ;  whiUt  the  penoa  to  be  edmittedy 
ovtrwlMlmed  with  draad,  end  eweeting  tbiuugh  feer, 
kevd,  treoibUnf,  the  injateiiotts  volumee  reed  to  him, 
if  in  iuch  a  oooditioa  he  wee  capable  of  healing  at  aU. 
Thaee  noctnmal  ritee  ga? e  birth  to  many  diioiden, 
which  the  seven  law  of  sileaoe  imposed  on  the  peiaona 
initiated,  pterented  from  comiiui  to  light,  as  St  Gr^ 
goiy  Neaanun  observes.^  What  cannot  superatition 
efiot  upon  the  mind  of  man,  When  once  hia  imagjnap 
tioa  ii  heated  7  The  president  in  this  ceieoKmj  was 
called  Hieiophantes.  He  wore  a  peculiar  habit,  and 
was  not  peraiitted  to  many.  The  first  who  serred  in 
this  function,  and  whom  Ceres  herself  instructed,  was 
Eumolpos ;  fiom  whom  his  snooessois  were  called  £o- 
molpidB.  He  had  three  coUeanies ;  one  who  carried 
a  torch  ;*  another  a  herald,*  whose  office  was  to  pro* 
noonce  certain  mysterious  words ;  and  a  third  topt- 
tend  at  the  altar. 

Besides  these  officers,  one  of  the  principal  magis- 
tntes  of  the  city  was  appointed  to  take  care  that  all 
the  ceremonies  of  this  least  were  exactly  observed. 
He  was  caXied  the  king,*  and  was  one  of  the  nine 
Arehons.  His  business  was  to  offer  prayers  and  sa^ 
crifiees.  The  people  gave  him  four  assistants,*  one 
choeen  from  die  family  of  the  Eomolpide,  a  second 
from  that  of  Um  Ceryces,  and  the  two  last  from  two 
other  families.  He  had  besides  ten  other  ministers  to 
assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  particu- 
larly in  ofioing  sacrifices,  from  whence  they  derived 
theu-name.* 

The  Athenians  initiated  their  children  of  both  sexes 
very  early  into  these  m3r8teiies,  and  would  have  thought 
it  ciiminal  to  have  let  them  oie  without  such  an  ad- 
vantage.   It  was  their  general  opinion,  that  this  cere- 
mony was  an  en^gement  to  lead  a  more  virtuous  and 
regular  life ;  that  it  recommended  them  to  the  peculiar 
protection  of  tiM  goddesses  (Ceres  and  Proserpine,)  to 
whose  service  they  devoted  themselves ;  and  procured 
to  them  a  more  perfect  and  certain  happioess  in  the 
other  world ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  sucn  as  had  not 
been  initiaied,  besides  the  evils  they  had  to  apprehend 
in  this  life,  were  doomed,  sfter  their  descent  to  the 
shades  b<diow,  to  wallow  eternally  in  dirt,  filth,  and 
excrement     Diogenes^  the  Cywo  believed  nothing 
of  the  matter,  and  when  his  fnends  endeavoored  to 
persuade  him  to  avoid  such  a  misfortune,  by  being  ini- 
tiated before  his  death—'*  What,"  said  he,  <'  shall 
Agesolaas  and  Epaminondas  lie  amongst  mud  and 
dnng^  whilst  the  vilest  Athenians,  because  they  have 
been  initiated,  possess  the  most  distinguished  places 
in  the  regions  of  the  blessed  7"    Socrates  was  not 
more  credulous ;  he  would  not  be  initiated  into  theee 
tnyBteries,  which  was  perhaps  one  reason  that  ren- 
dered his  religion  suspected. 

Without*  Siis  quahfieation,  none  were  admitted  to 
enter  the  temple  of  Ceres ;  and  livv  informs  us  of  two 
Acamanians,  who,  having  followed  the  crowd  into  it 
npon  one  of  the  feast-days,  although  out  of  mistake 
and  with  no  ill  design,  wore  both  put  to  death  without 
mei«y.  It  was  also  a  capital  crime  to  divulge  the  se- 
crets and  mysteries  of  this  feast  Upon  this  account 
Diagoraa  the  M^n  was  proecribed,  and  a  reward  set 
imon  hM  head.  It  very  nearlv  coat  the  poet^schylus 
fan  lifie,  for  speaking  too  freely  of  it  in  some  of  his  tra- 
The  disgrace  of  Alcibiades  proceeded  fipom 
caosa.    iVhoever*  had  violated  this  secrecy, 


Smrmm  Mimv  farat.    Ovat  de  sacr.  Ian. 

''Diog.LaMtL^p.att. 

*  Liv.  1.  xxB.  ■•  14. 

*  Kai  et  fideli  tuta  silaatio  • 
Marees.    Vaubo,  qui  Cereas  laenina 

Vulslrit  arcana,  sab  ladba 
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was  anoided  as  a  wretch  accursed  and  exoomnMnd- 
caled.  Pansanias,^°  in  several  passages,  wherein  he 
aMotioBS  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  and  the  ceremonies 
practised  there,  stops  short,  and  declares  he  cannot 
proceed,  because  he  had  been  forbidden  by  a  dream 
or  vision. 

This  feast,  the  most  celebrated  of  profone  antiquity, 
was  of  nine  days'  continuance.  It  begui  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month  &>edroinion.  AiUr  some  pre^ui  cere- 
monies and  sacrificea  on  the  first  three  oaya^upon  the 
fourth,  in  the  evening,  began  the  procession  of  the 
Bmket;  which  was  laid  upon  an  open  chariot  slowly 
drawn  by  oxen,^'  and  followed  b}[  a  long  train  of  the 
Athenian  women.  They  all  carried  mysterious  bas- 
kets in  their  hands,  filled  with  several  things,  which 
thev  took  great  care  to  conceal,  and  covered  with  a 
veil  of  purple.  This  ceremony  represented  the  basket 
into  which  Proserpine  put  the  floweiB  she  was  gather- 
inzwhen  Pluto  seized  and  carried  her  off 

The  fifth  day  was  called  the  day  of  fJb«  Tmxke9;  be- 
cause at  night  the  men  and  Women  ran  about  with 
them  in  imitation  of  Ceres,  who  having  lighted  a  torch 
at  the  fire  of  mount  iEtna,  wandered  S>out  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  her  daughter. 

The  sixth  was  the  most  famous  day  of  all  It  was 
called  lacchus,  which  is  the  mnto  as  Dacchus,  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  whose  statue  was  then  brou^ 
out  with  great  ceremony,  crowned  with  myrtle,  and 
holding  a  torch  in  its  hand.  Theprocessfon  began  at 
the  Ceramicus,  and  passing  through  die  pnncipsi 

{>laces  of  the  city,  dbntinued  to  El^isia  The  way 
eading  to  it  was  called  the  tseredww,  and  lay  acrosa 
a  bridge  over  the  river  Cephisus.  This'*  proceasica 
was  very  numerous,  and  generally  consisted  of  tliiilj 
thousand  persons.  The  temple  of  Eleusis,  where  it 
ended,  was  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  of  this 
muhitade ;  and  Strabo*'  says,  its  extent  was  equal  ta 
diat  of  the  theatres,  which  every  body  knows  were  ca- 
pable of  holding  a  much  greater  number  of  peopla 
The  whole  way  re-echoed  with  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
clarions,  and  other  muaicsl  instBomeots.  Hymns  were 
sung  in  honour  of  the  goddesses,  accompanied  witti 
dancing)  and  other  extraordinary  marks  of  rejoiem^ 
The  route  before  mentioned,  through  the  sacred  way, 
and  over  the  Cephisus,  was  the  usual  one :  but  after 
the  Lacedemonians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had 
fortified  Decelia,  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  make 
their  procession  by  sea,  till  Alcihiadea  re-established 
the  ancient  custom. 

The  seventh  day  was  solemnized  by  gamea,  and  the 
gymnastic  combats,  in  which  the  victor  waa  awarded 
vrith  a  measure  of  bariey ;  without  doubt  because  it 
was  at  Eleusis  the  goddess  first  taught  the  method  of 
raising  that  grain,  and  the  use  of  it  The  two  follow- 
ing days  were  employed  in  some  p« rrirjilar <»«rmTnm>i»^ 
neither  Important  nor  remarkabte. 

During  this  festival  it  waa  prohibited,  under  very 
great  penalties,  to  arrest  any  person  whatsoever,  im 
order  to  their  being  imprioonod,  or  to  present  any  bil 
pf  complaint  to  the  judgea.  It  was  regulariy  celebra> 
ted  every  fifth  year,  that  i%  after  a  revolution  of  four 
years;  and  history  doea  not  mention  tiiat  it  was  ever 
mterrupted,  except  upon  the  taking  of  Thebes  by 
Alexander  the  Qreat*^  The  Athenians,  who  were 
then  upon  the  point  of  celebrating  the  great  mysteriei^ 
were  so  much  afiected  with,  the  ruio  of  that  city,  that 
they  could  not  resolve,  in  so  general  an  affliction,  te 
••— —"•—.^^."^-^-^—^-^-^■^—^■— ^i—^""— —>—"—— .■p-^i».i^i»^*«» 

Who  keeps  the  ftiAfiil  aseret  aierits  fiune : 
Beneath  one  roof  ne'er  lei  bin  rest  widme, 

Who  Cerm'  myaterut  reveals ; 
In  one  iraU  bark  ne'er  let  ui  put  to  sea. 

Nor  tempt  the  iarring  winds  with  spreading  sails* 

*«  Lib.  I  p.  t«L  and  71. 
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Mlenmiie  «  festival  which  breathed  Dodune  but  meni- 
meot  ukd  rejoicing.  It*  was  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Christian  emperors.  Valentinian  would 
have  abolished  it,  if  Proteztatut.  the  prooonsul  of 
Qreeee,  had  not  represented,  in  the  most  lively  and 
affectine  terms,  the  universal  sorrow  which  the  abro- 
gation of  that  feast  would  occasion  amonc  the  people : 
upon  whieh  it  was  suffered  to  subsist  It  is  supposed 
lo  have  been  finally  suppressed  bv  Theodosius  the 
Great ;  as  were  all  the  rest  of  the  ragan  solemnities. 

0/  AugurUi^  OneUt,  4<. 

Nothing  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient 
history,  than  oracles,  auguries,  and  divinations.  No 
war  was  made,  or  colony  settled ;  nothing  of  conse- 
quence was  undertaken,  either  public  or  pnvate,  with- 
out having  first  consulted  the  gods.  This  was  a  cus- 
tom universalljT  established  amon^  the  Egrptian, 
Assyrian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  nations ;  which  is  no 
doubt  a  proof,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  it 
was  derived  from  ancient  tradition,  and  that  it  had  its 
orijgin  in  the  religion  and  worship  of  the  true  God. 
It  IS  not  indeed  to  oe  questioned,  but  that  Go^  before 
the  deluge,  did  manifest  his  will  to  mankindf  in  dif- 
lerent  methods,  as  he  has  since  done  to  his  people, 
sometimes  in  his  own  person  and  vivA  voce,  sometimes 
by  the  ministry  of  angels  or  of  prophets  inspired  by 
hynriiiftlf,  and  at  other  times  by  apparitions  or  in  dreams. 
When  the  descendants  of  Noan  disoersed  themselves . 
into  difikrent  regions,  they  carried  this  tradition  alone 
with  them,  which  was  every  where  retained,  though 
altered  and  corrupted  by  the  dariuness  and  ignorance 
of  idolatry.  None  of  the  ancients  have  insisted  more 
upon  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  gods  on  all  oo- 
casioQs  by  auguries  anid  oracles  than  Xenophon ; 
and  he  founds  that  necessity,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  observed  elsewhere,  upon  a  principle  deduced 
from  the  most  refined  reason  and  oiscemment  He 
represents,  in  several  places,  that  man  of  himself  is 
very  frequently  ignorant  of  what  is  advantageoas  or 
pemicioiis  t6  him ;  that,  far  from  being  capable  of 
|ienetrating  the  future,  the  present  itself  escapes  him : 
so  nanrow  and  short-si^itea  is  he  in  all  his  views,  that 
the  slightest  obstacles  can  frustrate  his  greatest  de- 
signs ;  that  the  C^vinity  alone,  to  whom  all  ages  are 
present,  can  iinpart  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  future 
to  him :  that  no  other  being  has  power  to  facilitate  the 
•uccess  of  his  enterprises ;  and  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  he  will  enlighten  and  protect  those,  who 
adore  him  with  the  purest  afiection,  who  invoke  him 
«t  all  times  with  greatest  constancy  and  fidelity,  and 
AonsuU  him  with  most  sincerity  and  integrity. 

0/»^UgW%€8, 

What  a  reproach  is  it  to  human  reason,  that  so  lu- 
minous a  principle  should  hare  given  birth  to  the  ab- 
surd reasonings,  and  wretched  notions,  in  favour  of 
the  seienee  of  augurs  and  soothsayers,  and  been  the 
Decagon  of  espousing,  with  blind  devotion,  the  most 
ridicuAous  puerilities :  should  have  made  the  most  im- 
portant aflairs  of  state  depend  upon  a  bird's  happen- 
mg  to  sing  upon  the  right  or  left  hand  ;^  upon  the 
greediness  of  didckens  in  pecking  their  grain ;  the  in- 
spection of  llie  entrails  of  beasts ;  the  liver's  being 
entire  and  in  ^ood  condition,  which,  according  to 
^em,  did  sometimes  entirely  disappear,  without  leav- 
ing any  trace  or  mark  of  its  having  ever  subsisted ! 
To  these  superstitious  observances  may  be  added,  ac- 
cidental rencounters,  words  spoken  by  chance,  and 
afterwards  turned  into  good  or  bad  presages;  fore- 
bodings, prodigies,  monsters,  eclipses,  comets ;  every 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  evenr  unforeseen  accident, 
with  an  infinity  of  chimeras  of  toe  like  nature. 

Whence  coiild  it  happen^  that  so  many  great  men, 

illustrious  generals,  able  politidans,  and  even  learned 

phiiosophers,  have  actually  given  in  to  such  absurd 

imai^nations  ?    Plutarch,  in  particular,  so  estimable 

*  respeclB,  is  to  be  pitied  for  his  servile  observ- 
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aaoe  of  the  senseless  eostijiB*  of  the  Pagui  idofatiyy 
and  his  ridiculous  credulity  in  dreams,  sions,  and  pv> 
digies.  He'  tells  us  in  his  works,  that  ne  abstained 
a  great  while  from  eating  eggs,  upon  account  of  a 
dream,  with  which  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  make  ui 
forther  acquainted. 

The  wisest  of  the  Pagans  knew  well  how  to  ■!► 
predate  the  art  of  divination,  and  often  spoke  of  it  to 
each  other,  and  even  in  puUic,  with  the  utmost  coo- 
tempt,  and  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  cxpoaa  its  ab- 
surdity.* The  grave  censor  Cato  wb  of  opinion ,  that 
one  soothsayer  could  not  look  at  another  without 
laughing.  Hannibal  was  amaxed  at  the  simplicity  of 
Prusias,  whom  ha  had  advised  to  give  battle,  upon 
his  being  diverted  from  it  by  the  inspection  of  the  en- 
trails of  a  victim.  "  What,**  said  he,  **  have  you  more 
confidence  in  the  liver  of  a  beast,  than  in  so  old  and 
experienced  a  captain  as  I  am  7"  Matcellus,  who 
had  been  five  times  consul,  and  was  augur,  said,  that 
he  had  discovered  a  method  of  not  bemg  put  to  a 
stand  by  the  sinister  flight  of  birds,  which  was,  to 
keep  himself  close  shut  up  in  his  litter. 

Cicero  explains  himself  upon  the  subject  of  augu- 
ries without  ambiguity  or  reserve.  Noboay  was  more 
capable  of  speaking  pertinentiy  upon  it  than  himsdf 
(as  M.  Monn  observes  in  his  dissertation  upon  the 
same  subject)  As  he  was  adopted  into  the  coUc^ 
of  augurs,  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  that 
most  abstruse  secrets,  and  had  all  posrible  opportuni- 
ty of  informing  himself  fully  in  their  sdence.  That 
he  did  so,  sufficiendy  appears  from  the  two  books  be 
has  left  us  upon  divination,  in  which,  ittoay  be  said, 
he  has  exhausted  the  subject  In  the  second,  wiiere- 
in  he  refutes  his  brother  Gtuintus,  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  augurs,  he  combats  and  deraats  his 
false  reasonings  with  a  force,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  so  refined  and  delicate  a  raillery,  as  leav«s  us 
nothing  to  wi^;  and  he  demonstrates  by  pirooia, 
each  more  convindng  than  the  other,  the  fidsity,  con- 
trariety, and  impossibility,  of  that  art  But*  what  is 
very  surprising,  m  the  midst  of  all  his  argumcDta,  he 
takes  occasion  to  blame  the  generals  and  magistrates, 
who  on  important  conjunctures  had  contemned  the 
prognostics ;  and  maintains,  that  the  use  of  them,  as 
great  an  abuse  as  it  was  in  his  own  opinion,  oo^gfat 
nevertheless  to  be  respected,  out  of  regard  to  reli- 
gion, and  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

All  that  I  nave  hitherto  said  tends  to  prove,  that 
Paganism  was  divided  into  two  sects,  almost  eqoaOv 
enemies  of  religion ;  the  one  by  their  superstitious  an^ 
blind  regard  for  au^ries^  the  other  by  tneir  irreligious 
contempt  and  derision  of  them. 

The  principle  of  the  first,  founded  on  one  side  upon 
the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  man  in  the  al&irs  of 
l^e,  and  on  the  other  upon  the  prescience  of  the  Divi- 
nity, and  his  ahnighW  providence,  was  true ;  but  the 
consequence  deduced  trom  it  in  farour  of  auguries;, 
false  and  absurd.    Thej  ought  to  have  proved  timt  it 
was  certain,  that  the  Divini^  himself  had  establialied 
these  external  signs  to  denote  his  intentions,  and  tihat 
he  had  obliged  himself  to  a  punctual  oonformity  to 
them  upon  all  occasions :   but  they  had  nothing  of 
this  in  their  system.    These  auguries  and  diraiatioiiB 
therefore  were  the  efibct  and  invention  of  the  ignoranee, 
rashness,  curiosity,  and  blind  passions,  of  man,  'srfao 
presumed  to  interrogate  Qodj  and  to  obHge  hnn  to 
give  answers  upon  every  idle  imagination  and  onjiaBt 
enterprise. 

The  others,  who  gave  no  real  credit  to  anythitts 
joined  by  the  sdence  of  augury,  did  not  fail,  how4 
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*  ErraDat  multis  in  rebus  antiquitu ;  quan  vd        _       ^ 
vol  doctrinft,  vel  ▼etustate  immutataoi  videnns.    ReOMtiRr 
autom  et^  opinionem  vulgi,  et  ad  magnas  utilitatet 
roos,  religio,  diidplina,  jus  aiigurnBi,  coQesii  aueli 
Nee  Terb  non  omm  suppheio  di|ni  P.  ClaiMUUi,  I«.  Ji 
coiisule«|  qui  contra  auspida  navifjArunt    Pareiidiim 
fiiit  rehciom,  nee  patrius  mos  tam  tuslisimii  tar 
dus.J9ian.LiLn.  9^71. 
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to  observe  its  trivial  ceremonies  thiwigh  policy,  in 
-order  the  better  to  subject  the  imnde  ef  the  people  to 
themselves,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  their  own  pur- 
poses, by  ttie  assistance  of  superstition :  but  b^  their 
contempt  for  auguries,  and  their  inward  conviction  of 
their  fusity,  they  were  lead  into  a  disbelief  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  and  to  despise  reUg^on  itself;  con- 
ceiving it  inseparabfe  from  the  numeroU»  absurdities 
of  this  kind,  which  rendered  it  ridiculous,  and  conse- 
quently unworthy  a  man  of  sense. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  behaved  in  this  manner, 
because,  having  mistaken  the  Creator,  and  abused 
the  light  of  nature,  which  might  have  taught  them  to 
know  and  to  adore  him,  they  were  deservedly  aban- 
doned to  their  own  darkness,  and  to  a  reprobate 
mind;  and,  if  we  had  not  been  enlightened  by  the 
true  religion,  we,  even  at  this  day,  should  give  om> 
selves  up  to  (he  same  superstitions. 

O/OracZst. 
No  country  was  ever  richer  in,  or  more  productive 
of,  orsclea,  than  Greece.    I  shall  confine  myself  to 
those  which  were. the  most  noted. 

The  oracle  of  Dodona,  a  city  of  the  Molossians,  in 
Epirus,  was  much  celebFated:  where  Jupiter  gave 
answers  either  by  vocal  oaks,'  or  doves,  which  had 
also  their  language,  or  by  resounding  basins  of  brass, 
or  by  the  mouths  of  priests  and  priestesses. 

The*  oracle  of  Trophonius  m  Bosotia,  though  he 
%a8  notUng  more  than  a  hero,  was  in  great  reputa- 
tion.  After  many  preliminary  ceremonies,  as  washing 
In  the  liver,  ofiermg  sacrifices,  drinking  a  water  called 
Lethe,  from  its  quality  of  making  people  forget  every 
thing,  the  votaries  went  down  into  his  cave,  by  small 
ladders,  through  a  very  narrow  passage.    At   the 
bottom  was  another  httle  cavern,  the  entrance  of 
which  was  also  exceeding  small    There  they  lay 
down  upon  the  groimd,  with  a  certain  composition  of 
honey  in  each  hand,  which  they  were  indispensably 
obliged  to  carry  with  them.    Their  feet  were  placed 
wit^n  the  opening  of  the  little  cave ;  which  was  no 
fiooner  done,  than  they  perceived  themselves  borne 
into  it  vnth  great  force  and  Telocity.    Futurity  was 
there  reveaiedto  them ;  but  not  to  all  in  the  same  man- 
ner.   Some  saw,  others  heard,  wonders.    Prom  thence 
diey  returned  quite  stupified,  and  out  of  their  senses, 
and   were  placed  in  tbe  chair  of  Mnemosyne,  the 
foddess  of  memory ;  not  vrithout  great  need  of  her 
assistance  to  recover  their  remembrance,  after  their 
great  fatigue,  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard ; 
admitting  they  had  seen  or  heard  any  tiling  at  all 
Pausaodas,  who  had  consulted  that  oracle  himself, 
and  gone  through  all  these  ceremonies,  has  left  a 
most  ample  descnption  of  it ;  to  which  Plutarch*  adds 
some  particular  circumstances,  which  I  omit,  to  avoid 

a  tedious  prolixity.  ^  ,     „       ,^.,     .     .,. 

The*  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Branchidss,  m  the 
neigfaboarfaood  of  Miletus,  so  called  from  Branchua, 
the  son  of  Apollo,  was  very  ancient,  and  in  great  es- 
teem with  all  the  lonians  and  Dorians  of  Asia.  Xerxes, 
in  his  return  from  Greece,  burnt  this  temple,  after  the 
priests  had  delivered  its  treasures  to  him.  That  prince, 
HI  return,  mnted  them  an  estabUshmentin  the  remo- 
test parts  of  A^  to  secure  them  against  the  vengeance 
of  the  Greeks.  After  the  war  was  over,  the  Milesians 
re-established  that  temple  with  a  magnificence  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  surpassed  that  of  all  the  other 
templea  of  Greece.    When  Alexander  the  Great  had 

*  Certain  instrameots  were  fastened  to  the  toos  of  oaks, 
which,  being  shaken  by  the  wind,  or  by  some  otner  means, 
cave  a  confused  souna.  Servius  obeerrea,  that  the  same 
word,  in  the  Theaaahan  language,  aignifiea  dotw  and  pro- 
pheU9t^  which  had  given  room  for  the  fabuloua  tradition  of 
doves  that  apoke.  It  was  easy  to  make  those  brazen  baafais 
sound  by  some  secret  means,  and  to  fpve  what  significaticn 
tbr*  pleased  to  a  confuaed  and  inarticulate  noise* 

^  raosan.  I.  iz.  p.  60S.  604. 

*  Phit.  de  gen.  Bocr.  p.  690. 

^  Herod.  L  1.0. 167.    «tiab.Liiv.p.«S4. 


bveitfarown  Darius,  he  utterly  destroyed  the  6tf  where 
the  priests  Brancnids  had  settled,  of  which  their  de- 
scendants were  at  that  time  in  actual  possession,  pu- 
nishing in  the  children  the  sacrile^ous  perfidy  of  their 
fathers. 

Tacitus*  relates  something  very  singular,  thoogh 
not  very  probable,  of  the  orade  of  Claros,  a  town  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  Colophon.  *'  Germanicus," 
says  he,  '^  went  to  consult  Apollo  at  Claros.  It  is  not 
a  woman  that  gives  the  answers  there,  as  at  Delphi, 
but  a  man,  chosen  out  of  certain  families,  and  almost 
always  of  Miletus.  It  is  sufficient  to  let  him  know 
the  number  and  names  of  those  who  come  to  consult 
him.  After  which  he  retires  into  a  cave,  and  haying 
drunk  of  the  waters  of  a  spring  within  it,  he  delivers 
answers  in  verse  upon  what  the  persons  have  in  their 
thoughts,  though  he  is  often  ignorant,  and  knows  nor- 
thing of  composing  in  measure.  It  is  said,  that  he 
foretold  to  Germanicus  his  sudden  death,  but  m  dark 
and  ambiguous  terms,  according  to  the  custom  of  onu* 
cle8.»» 

I  omit  a  great  number  of^ther  oracles,  to  proceed 
to  the  most  famous  of  them^lL  It  is  very  obvious, 
that  I  mean  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  He  was 
worshipped  there  under  the  name  of  the  Pydiian,  e 
title  derived  from  the  serpent  Python,  wfaicn  he  had 
killed,  or  finom  a  Greek  word,  that  sighifies  to  inquire, 
nBioAu,  because  people  came  thither  to  consult  him. 
From  thence  the  Delphic  priestess  was  called  Pythia, 
and  the  ^ames  there  celebrated,  the  Pythian  games. 

Delphi  was  an  ancient  city  of  Phocis  in  Achaia.  1% 
stood  upon  the  declivity,  ana  about  the  middle,  of  the 
mountain  Parnassus,  built  upon  a  small  extent  of  even 
^und,  and  surrounded  with  precipices,  that  fortified 
it  without  the  help  of  art  Diodorus*  says,  that  there 
was  a  cavity  upon  Parnassus,  from  whence  an  esdia- 
lation  rose,  which  made  the  goats  dance  and  skip 
about,  and  intoxicated  the  brain.  A  shepherd  having 
approached  it,  out  of  a  desire  to  know  the  causes  of  so 
extraordinary  an  efiect,  was  immediately  seized  with 
violent  a^tations  of  body,  and  pronounced  words, 
which,  without  doubt,  he  did  not  understand  himself; 
but  wnick,  however,  foretold  futurity.  Others  made 
the  same  experiment,  and  it  was  soon  rumoured 
throughout  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  cavity 
was  no  longer  approached  without  reverence.  The 
exhalation  was  concluded  to  have  something  divine  in 
it  A  priestess  was  appointed  for  the  reception  of  its 
efiects,  and  a  tripod  placed  upon  the  vent,  called  by 
the  Latins,  Cortina,  perhaps  from  the  skin^  that  co- 
vered it  ^  From  thence  she  gave  her  oracles.  The  city 
of  Delphi  rose  insensibly  round  about  this  cave ;  and 
a  temple  was  erected,  whidi,  at  length,  became  very 
magnificent  The  reputation  of  this  oracle  sJmost 
efiaced,  or  at  least  very  much  exceeded,  that  of  all 
others. 

At  first  a  single  Pythia  sufficed  to  answer  those 
who  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  as  they  did  not  yet 
amount  to  any  great  number :  but  in  process  of  time, 
when  it  grew  into  universal  lepuie,  a  second  was  ap- 
pointed to  mount  the  tripod  alternately  with  the  first,' 
and  a  third  chosen  to  succeed  in  case  of  death,  or  dis- 
ease. There  were  other  assistants  besides  these  to 
attend  the  Pythia  in  the  sanctuary,  of  whom  the  most 
considerable  were  called  prophets  ;*  it  was  their  busi- 
ness to  take  care  of  the  sacrinces,  and  to  inspect  them. 
To  these  the  demands  of  the  inquirers  were  delivered 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing;  and  they  returned 
the  answers  as  we  shall  see  in  Uie  sequeL 

We  must  not  confound  the  Pjrthia  with  the  Sibyl  of 
Delphi.   The  ancients  represent  the  latter  as  a  woman 
that  roved  from'country  to  country,  venting  her  pro- 
dictions    She  was  at  the  same  time  the  Sibyl  of  I)el- 
J>hi,  Erythre,  Babylon,  Cume,  and  many  other  places^ 
rom  her  having  resided  in  them  all. 
The  Pythia  could  not  prophesy  till  she  was  mtozi* 

•  Tacit  AnaaL  i  iL  c  64.       «  Lib.xhr.p.4S7,4S9, 

*  Corium.  *  Qptf^frai.     . 
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cated  hj  the  education  firom  the  Mmctuiy  of  A|)qUo. 
This  iDimcuIouB  vapour  had  not  that  effect  at  all  times 
«nd  upoQ  all  occaaiona.  The  gpd  was  not  always  in 
tho  inspiring  humour.  At  first  he  imparted  himself 
on1}r  once  >k  year,  hut  at  length  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  visit  Uie  Fythia  every  month.  All  aaya  were  not 
proper,  and  upiin  some  it  was  not  permitted  to  consult 
the  oracle.  These  unfortunate  oays  occasioned  an 
oracle's  being  given  to  Alexander  the  Great  worthy 
of  remark.  He  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  god,  at 
%  time  when  the  priestess  pretended  it  was  forbidden 
to  ask  him  any  questionS|  and  would  not  enter  the 
temple.  Alexander,  who  was  always  wann  and  te- 
nacious, took  hold  of  her  by  the  arm  to  force  her  into 
it,  when  she  cried  out,  Jih,  my  «ofi,  you  are  not  to  be 
resided  /^  or.  My  son,  you  are  invincibU  t — Upon  which 
words  he  declared  he  would  have  no  other  oracle,  and 
was  contented  with  that  he  had  received. 

The  Pythia,  before  she  ascended  the  tripod,  was  a 
long  time  preparing  for  it  by  sacrifices,  purifications, 
a  fast  pf  three  days,  and  many  other  ceremonies.  The 
cod  denoted  fats  approach  by  the  moving  of  a  laurel, 
uiat  stood  before  the  ga#of  the  temple,  which  shook 
also  tojts  very  foundations. 

As  soon*  as  the  divine  vapour,  like  a  penetrating 
fire,  had  diffused  itself  through  the  entrails  of  the 
priestess,  her  hair  stood  upri^t  upon  her  head,  her 
looks  grew  wild,  she  foamed  at  the  mouth,  a  sudden 
and  violent  trembling  seized  her  whole  body,  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  distraction  and  frenzy.*  She  uttered, 
at  iutervalB,  some  words  almost  inarticulate,  which 
the  prophets  carefully  collected,  and  arranged  with  a 
certain  degree  of  order  and  connection.  After  she  bad 
been  a  certain  time  upon  the  tripod,  she  was  recon- 
ducted to  her  cell,  where  she  generally  continued 
many  days  to  recover  from  her  utigue ;  and,  as  Lu- 
can  says,*  a  sudden  death  was  often  either  the  reward 
or  punishment  of  her  enthusiasm : 

RumJals  wax  paena  est  non  tnmiatara  roeepU, 

Aut  pretiiim. 

The  prophets  had  poets  under  them,  who  made  the 
oracles  mto  verses,  which  were  often  bad  enough, 
and  gave  occasion  to  remark^  that  it  was  very  sur- 
prising, that  Apollo,  who  presided  over  the  choir  o^ 
ue  muses,  should  inspire  his  priestess  no  better.  But 
Plutarch  informs  us,  that  it  was  not  the  god  who  com- 
Ijosed  the  verses  of  the  orade.  ^  He  in&med  the  Py- 
uua's  imafiination^  and  kindled  in  her  soul  that  living 
tight,  which  unveded  all  futurity  to  her.  The  words 
iiie  uttered  in  the  heat  of  her  enthusiasm^  havinf  nei- 
ther method  nor  connection,  and  commg  onfy  by 
starts,  if  that  expression  may  be  used,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  her  stomach,  or  rather  from  her  belly,*  were 
collected  with  care  by  the  prophets,  who  gave  them 


-Cui  talia  faoti 


Ante  fores,  subitb  non  vultos,  non  color  unua, 
Non  comptK  maniere  come :  sed  peetas  anhelum, 
Kt  rabie  fera  ccmia  toment ;  inajcMrt]ue  videri, 
Nee  mortala  soaans ;  alflata  est  namine  (jaaado 
Jam  profMore  dei.  Vtrg.  jSRn,  1.  vi.  v.  46—51. 

*  AiiMMig  the  various  maiks  whicfa  God  has  aiven  as  ia 
the  Scriptures  to  distinguish  his  orades  from  those  of  the 
4e?il,  tho  fury  or  madoeis,  attributed  by  Virgil  to  the  Py- 
diia,  H  rabie  /era  eorda  tument^  is  ooe.  It  is  L  saith  God. 
that  ihow  the  fidsehood  of  the  divmer's  preaiclions,  and 
give  to  such  as  divine,  the  motions  of  fury  and  madness ; 
^,  aceording  to  Isa.  xliv.  S5,  "  That  frustrateth  the  tokens 
ef  the  liar,  and  maketh  diviners  mad.''  Instead  of  which, 
the  prophets  'of  the  true  Qod  constantly  jpve  the  divine 
kiunrers  ia  an  e(|ual  and  calm  tone  of  voice,  and  with  a 
aobls ,  tran^Uity  of  behavioar.  Another  (ustinguishing 
9ark  fs,  that  the  deiaoas  gave  their  oracles  ia  secret  placeiL 
l2y-waL|f ,  and  in  the  obaeari^  of  caves ;  whereas  Qod 
g9.vs  fats  in  open  day,  and  before  all  the  world.  *  I  have 
Aot  spoken  in  secret,  in  a  dark  place  of  the  earth,"  Isa.  xlr. 
1$.^^  I  have  not  ppoken  in  secret  firom  the  beginning,"  Isa. 
irt^iSL  16.  Bo  that  Ood  did  not  permit  the  devil  to  imitate 
his  orades,  without  imposing  sucti  conditions  upon  him,  as 
lairfit  <*Ff^n|^*«*  betureen  the  ime  and  false  iasptntion. 

*  lib.  V.  *  *JLYyarr^9$o{. 


afterwards  to  the  ppets  to  be  tom^  into  verM.  Tfaase 
Apollo  left  to  their  own  genius  and  natural  talents  ; 
as  we  may  suppose  he  did  the  Pythia  when  she  her- 
self composed  verses,  which,  though  not  often,  hap- 
pened sometimes.  The  substance  of  the  oracle  was 
inspired  by  Apollo,  the  manner  of  expressing  it  was 
the  priestess's  own  :  the  oracles  were  however  often 
given  in  prose. 

The  eenenil  characteristics  of  orades  were*  ambi- 
guity, obscurity,  and  convertibility  (if  I  may  use  that 
ejipression,)  so  that  one  answer  would  agree  with  se- 
veral various,  and  sometimes  directly  opposite,  erenta. 
By  the  help  of  this  artifice,  the  demons,  who  of  them- 
selves are  not  capable  of  knowing  futurity,  concealed 
their  ignorance,  and  amused  the  credulity  of  the  pagan 
world.  When  Crcdsus  was  upon  the  point  of  invad- 
ing the  Medcs,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Dtifti 
upon  the  success  of  that  war,  and  was  answered,  that 
by  passing  the  river  Haljr's,  he  would  ruin  &  great 
empire.  W  hat  empire,  ms  own,  or  that  of  his  ene- 
mies 7  He  was  to  guess  that ;  but  whatever  the 
events  might  be,  the  oracle  could  not  &il  of  being  in 
theright  As  much  may  be  said  upon  the  sama  gwa 
answer  to  Pyirhus  i 

Alo  te,  iBaddtt,  Romanos  vincero  posse. 

I  repeat  it  in  Latin,  because  the  equivocality,  which 
equally  implies,  that  Pyrrhus  could  conquer  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Romans  Pyrrhus,  will  not  subsist  in  a 
translation.  Under  the  cover  of  such  ambiguities,  tfa% 
god  eluded  all  difficulties,  and  was  never  in  the  wrong. 

It  must  however,  be  confessed,  that  sometimes  the 
answer  of^  the  oracle  was  clear  and  circumstantial.  I 
have  related,  in  the  history  of  Crcesus,  the  attratagem 
he  made  use  of  to  assure  himself  of  the  veracity  of 
the  oracle,  which  was,  to  demand  of  it,  by  liia  aomas- 
sador,  what  he  was  doing  at  a  certain  time  prefixed. 
The  oracle  of  Delphi  replied  in  verse,  that  he  was 
causing  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  to  be  dressed  in  a  vessel 
of  brass,  which  was  really  the  case.  The  empeiar 
Trajan''  made  a  similar  trial  of  the  god  at  Heliofidiis, 
by  sending  him  a  letter*  sealed  up,  to  which  he  de- 
manded an  answer.  The  oracle  made  no  other  re- 
turn, than  to  command  a  blank  paper,  wdl  folded  and 
sealed,  to  be  delivered  to  him.  Trajan,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  it,  was  struck  with  amazement  to  see  an  an- 
swer so  correspondent  with  his  own  letter,  in  which 
he  knew  he  bad  written  nothing,  'the  wonderfbl* 
facility  with  which  demons  can  transfer  UientselTcs 
almost  in  an  instant  from  place  to  place,  made  it  net 
impossible  for  them  to  give  the  two  answers  winch 
I  have  last  mentioned,  and  to  foreteU  in  one  ooun- 
tiy,  what  they  had  seen  in  another :  This  ia  Tertul- 
lian's  opinion. 

Admitting  it  to  be  tnie,  that  some  oracles  have  hem 
followed  precisely  by  the  events  foretold,  we  may  b^ 
lieve  that  God,  to  punish  the  blind  and  sacrileeMnis 
credulity  of  the  Pagans,  has  sometimes  permitted  the 
demons  to  have  a  knowledge  of  things  to  oome,  and 
to  foretell  them  distincUy  enough.  Which  conduct 
of  God,  though  veiy  much  above  human  comprt^ies- 
sion,  is  frequently  attested  in  tiie  Holy  Scriptures. 

It  has  been  questioned,  whether  tiie  oracles,  men- 
tioned in  profane  history,  should  be  ascribed  to  the 

*  ^ubd  n  aliquis  dizerit  multa  ab  klolis  esse  predida; 
hoc  sciendum,  qubd  semper  mendaciom  junxerint  veritati. 
et  SIC  sententias  temperarint,  ut,  seu  boni  sen  mah  qokl 
accidinet,  utrumque  possit  intelKgi.— flicrofwrn.  in  cap. 
xlii.  Isaia.  He  cites  the  two  eacamples  of  Crossos  and 
Pyrrhus. 

^  M aorob.  1.  i.  Satumal.  c.  zziil. 

*  Qne  method  of  coi»ultiiw  the  oracle  was  by  sealed 
letters,  which  were  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  god  imepened. 

*  Onuus  spiritus  ales.  Hoc  et  angeti  et  dnasoaes.  Jgt- 
tur  momento ubique sunt;  totus  orbis  illis  locos  imis  est: 
quid  uhi  geratur  (am  ftuaUb  seiunt,  qukm  eauntiant,  Tclo- 
dtas  divimtatis  creditUTf  quia  substantia  igpora|ur.— C«ti^ 
rhm  testudinem  decoqui  cum  carnAHis  p^fudis  Pythafi  eo 
modo  renundavit  quo  supjtk  dixiiaus.  Momenle  aaoi 
lordiamfiierat.   Tt^MnmAp^* 
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operatioiis  of  demoiu,  or  only  to  the  wickjednest  and 

imposture  of  men.  vaodale,  a  Dutch  phj^siciaa,  has 
maintained  the  latter  opinion ;  and  Monweur  Fonte- 
nelie,  wben  a  youn^  man,  adopted  it,  in  the  perBuaaion 
(to  use  hiB  own  words)  that  it  was  indifferent,  as  to 
the  truth  of  Christianitv,  whether  the  oracles  were  the 
efiect  of  the  agency  ot  spirits,  or  a  series  of  impos- 
tures. Father  Baltus,  the  Jesuit,  professor  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  university  of  Strasburgh^  has 
refuted  them  both  in  a  very  solid  treatisei  wherem  he 
demonstrates,  invincibly,  fiom  the  unanimous  authority 
of  the  Fathers,  that  demons  were  the  real  agents  in  the 
oracles,  ^e  attacks,  with  equal  force  and  success, 
the  rashness  and  presumption  of  the  Anabaptist  phy- 
sician ;  who,  calhng  in  question  the  capacity  and  dis- 
cernment of  those  holy  doctors,  secretly  endeavoured 
to  eilace  the  high  idea  all  true  believers  should  enter- 
tain of  those  great  leaders  of  the  churcl^  and  to  de- 
preciate their  venerable  authority,  which  is  so  great  a 
difficulty  to  all  who  deviate  from  the  principles  of  an- 
f  cient  tradition.  Now  if  that  was  ever  certain  and 
uniform  in  any  thing,  it  is  so  in  this  point ;  for  aU  the 
Fathers  of  the  church,  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
all  ages,  maintain,  and  attest,  that  the  devil  was  the 
author  of  idolatry  in  general,  and  of  oiacles  in  par- 
ticular. 

This  opinion  does  not  hinder  oar  befievin?  that 
the  priests  and  priestesses  were  frequently  guuty  of 
fraud  and  imposture  in  the  answers  of  tne  oracles. 
For  is  not  the  devil  the  father  and  prince  of  lies  7 
In  the  Grecian  history,  we  have  seen  more  than  once 
the  Delphic  priestess  sufier  herself  to  be  corrupted  by 
presents.  It  was  from  that  motive,  she  persuaded  the 
Lacedeemonians  to  assist  the  people  of  Athens  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  that  she  caused  De- 
maratus  to  be  divested  of  the  royal  dignity,  to  make 
way  for  Cleomenes ;  and  dressed  up  an  orada  to  sup- 
port the  imposture  of  Lysander,  when  he  endavoured 
to  change  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
And  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  Themistodes,  who  well 
knew  the  importance  of  acting  against  the  Persians 
by  sea,  inspired  the  god  with  the  answer  he  save,  to 
defend  thcmsehes  toUK  xooodtn  waU$.  Demosthenes,* 
convinced  that  the  oracles  were  frequently  suggested 
by  passion  or  interest,  and  suspecting,  with  reason, 
that  Philip  had  instructed  them  to  speak  in  his  favour, 
boldhr  declared,  that  the  Pythia  pkUippixed  ;  and  bade 
the  Athenians  and  Thebans  remember  that  Pericles 
and  Epaminondas,  instead  of  listening  to,  and  amus- 
ing themselves  with,  the  frivolous  answers  of  the  ora- 
cle, those  idle  bugbears  of  the  base  and  cowardly, 
consulted  only  reason  in  the  choice  and  execution  of 
their  measures. 

The  same  Father  Baltus  examines,  with  equal  suc- 
cess, a  second  point  in  dispute,  namely,  the  cessation 
of  orades.  Mr.  Vandale,  to  oppose  with  some  ad- 
vantage a  truth  so  glorious  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  sub- 
▼erter  of  idolatry,  had  falsified  the  sense  of  the  Fa^ 
thers,  by  making  them  say,  thai  oracles  eeated  precise' 
iy  ai  the  moment  of  CbrisVs  hirtk.  The  learned  apolo- 
gist, for  the  Fathers  shows,  that  they  dl  allege  that 
oracles  ceased  after  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  his  gospel ;  not  on  a  sudden,  but  in  proportion 
as  ms  salutary  doctrines  became  known  to  mankind, 
and^ined  ground  in  the  world.  This  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Fathers  is  confirmed  by  the  unexcep- 
tionable evidence  of  great  numbers  of  the  Pagans, 
who  agree  with  them  as  to  the  time  when  the  orades 
ceased. 

What  an  honour  to  the  Christian  religion  was  this  si- 
lence imposed  upon  the  orades  by  the  victory  of  Jesus 
Christ!  Every  Christian  had  this  power.  TertuUian,* 
i^  one  of  his  apolo^es,  chiUlenses  the  Pa^ns  to  make 
the  experiment,  and  consents  uiat  a  Christian  should 
be  put  to  death,  if  be  did  not  oblige  those  givers  of 
oracles  to  confess  themselves  dev^s.    Lactantius*  iiv> 


^  Plut.  IB  Demostli.  p.  851         «  TertuU.  in  Apdog. 
*  Lib.  ^  Yjefk  sapient,  c.  xxvii 
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fonM  ufly  that  einj  Christnii  oonld  fSenoe  then  )if 
only  the  ngn  of  the  cross.  And  all  the  woild  knows, 
that  when  Julian  the  Apostate  was  at  Daphne,  a  sur 
burb  of  Antioch,  to  consult  Apollo ;  the  god,  not^ 
withstanding  all  the  sacrifices  offered  to  him.  Conti- 
nued mute,  and  only  recovered  his  speech  to  answer 
those  who  inquired  the  cause  pf  his  sjlenee,  that  they 
must  ascribe  it  to  the  interment  of  certain  bodies  in  tlui 
neighbourhood.  Those  were  the  bodies  of  Christian 
martvrs,  amongst  which  was  that  of  St  Babvlas. 

This  triumph  of  the  Christian  reli^n  ou&iittogivB 
us  a  due  sense  of  our  obligations  to  Jesus  Uniisty  and 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  darkness  to  which  all  man- 
kind were  abandoned  before  his  coming.  We  have 
seen,  amongst  the  Carthaginians,  fathers*  and  men 
there,  more  cruel  than  wild  beasts,  inhumanly  g^vin^  up 
their  children,  and  annually  depopulating  their  dties» 
by  destroying  the  most  vigorous  ot  their  youth,  in  ob^ 
dience  to  the  bloody  dictates  of  their  orades  and  flilse 
gods.  The  victims  were  chosen  without  any  regard 
to  rank,  sex,  agp,  or  condition.  Such  bloody  execu- 
tions were  honoured  with  the  name  pf  sacrifices,  and 
desired  to  make  the  ^odB  propitious.  "  What  great- 
er evil,"  cries  Lactantius,  "  could  they  inflict  in  their 
most  vident  displeasure,  than  thus  to  deprive  their 
adorers  of  all  sense  of  hu^ianity,  to  make  them  cut 
the  throats  of  their  own  children,  and  pdlute  their 
sacrilegious  bands  with  such  execiable  paineides!'* 

A  thousand  frauds  and  impostures,  openly  detected 
at  Delphi,  and  every  where  else,  had  not  opened  men's 
eves,  nor  in  the  least  diminii^ed  the  credit  of  the  ora- 
cles I  which  Bubsistef)  upwards  of  two  thousaud  years, 
and  was  carried  to  an  inconceivable  h^ht,  even  in 
the  minds  of  the  greatest  men,  the  most  profound 
philosophers,  the  most  powerful  princes,  and  generally 
among  the  most  dviliaed  nations,  and  su<m  as  va- 
lued th^nselves  most  upon  their  wisdom  and  policy. 
The  estimation  they  were  in,  may  be  ^dged  from  the 
magnificence  of  the  temple  of  Ddphi,  and  the  im- 
mense riches  amassed  in  it  through  the  superstitious 
credulity  of  nations  and  monarchs. 

The'  temple  of  Delphi  having  been  burnt  about 
the  fif^y-eighth  Olympiad,  the  Amphictyons,  those  oo- 
lebrated  jbdees  or  Grreece,  took  upop  themsdves  the 
care  of  rebuilding  it  They  agreed  with  an  architect 
for  300  tdents,  n^ch  amounts  to  900,000  livres.*  The 
cities  of  Greece  were  to  fupiish  that  sum.  The  inha^ 
bitants  of  Delphi  were  taxed  a  fouith  part  of  it,  and  col- 
lected contributions  in  all  parts,  even  in  foreign  nati<ms, 
for  that  service.  Amasis,  at  that  time  king  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Gredan  inhabitants  of  his  countiy,  contributed 
considerable  sums  towards  it  The  Aknueonidn,  a 
potent  familv  of  Athens  took  upon  themselves  the 
conduct  of  the  building,  and  made  it  more  magni6< 
cent,  by  considerable  additions  of  their  own,  than  liad 
been  proposed  in  the  modeL 

Gyges,  king  of  Lvdia,  and  Croesus  one  of  his 
successors,  enriched  tne  temple  of  Delphi  vrith  an 
incredible  number  of  presents.  Many  other  princes, 
dties,  and  private  persons,  by  their  example,  in  a  kind 
of  emulation  of  each  other,  had  heaped  up  in  its  tri** 
pods,  vases,  tables^  shields,  crowns,  chariots,  and  sta« 
tues  of  gdd  and  silver  of  all  sizes,  equally  infinite  in 
number  and  value.  The  presents  of  gold  which 
CrcBSUs  alone  made  to  this  temple,  amounted,  accord- 

ing  to  Herodotus,*  to  upwards  of  854  talents ;  ^at 

-  ■' 

*  Tam  barbaros,  tain  immaass  fUisse  homiaM^  ut  par* 
riddium  suum,  id  est  tetrum  aique  execrabile  hnmano 
^eneri  facinus,  sacrifieium  vocarent  Otim  teneras  atqua 
innocentes  animas,  quae  loaximft  est  etas  parenubus  dd* 
cior,  sine  uUo  respeetu  pietatis  extioffuereat,  immanitatem* 
que  omaniai  bestiarum,  que  uimen  .raatus  saos  amant  feri* 
tate  Bttperareat  O  dementiam  insanabilein !  Qxnd  ilUs 
iiti  dii  ampltfts  fiusere  possent  si  easent  iratisMBii,  qokia 
faciunt  prcipitii  ?  CiUm  sues  enkDcvs  parriddiis  ngiunant, 
orbitatipus  mactas^k  kuaianis  sensibus  spdiaat. 
Lie.  21. 

*  Herod.  1.  ii  c.  180.  and  1.  v.  c.  62. 

*  About  44,4261.  steiliag. 

*  Herod.  L  i.  c.  60, 6ir 
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ii,  aboQl  7n»000  French  Uvtm  ;^  and  perhaps  thoee 
of  silver  lo  as  much.  Most  of  these  presents  were  in 
being  at  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Diodoms*  Siculus, 
adding  those  of  other  princes  to  them,  makes  their 
amount  10,000  talents,  or  3(^000,000  of  livres.' 

Amon^t^  the  statues  of  fold,  consecrated  by 
CrcBsns  m  the  temple  of  Delphi,  was  placed  that  of 
his  female  baker,  the  occasion  of  which  was  this. 
Alyattes,  CrcBsus's  father,  having  married  a  second 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  children,  she  laid  a  plan  to  eet 
rid  of  her  son-in-law,  that  the  crown  might  descendto 
her  own  issue.  For  this  purpose  she  engaged  the 
female  baker  to  put  poison  into  a  loaf,  that  was  to  be 
senred  at  the  young  prince's  table.  The  woman,  who 
was  struck  with  horrot  at  the  crime  (in  which  she 
ottgjht  to  have  had  no  part  at  all,)  gave  Croesus  notice 
of  It  The  poisoned  loaf  was  served  to  the  queen's 
own  children,  and  their  death  secured  the  crown  to 
the  lawful  successor.  When  he  ascended  the  throne, 
in  sratitnde  to  his  benefactress,  he  erected  a  statue 
to  net  in  the  temple  of  DelphL  But,  it  may  be  said, 
could  a  perK>n  of  so  mean  a  condition  deserve  so 
great  an  honour  7  Plutarch  answers  in  the  affirmative : 
and  with  a  much  better  title,  he  says,  than  many  oi 
the  so-much-vauntod  conquerors  and  heroes,  who 
have  acquired  their  fame  only  by  murder  and  devas- 
tation. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  immense 
riches  should  have  tempted  the  avarice  of  mankind, 
and  exposed  Delphi  to  being  frequently  pillaged. 
Without  mentioning  more  ancient  times,  Xerxes,  who 
invaded  Greece  wiUi  a  million  of  men,  endeavoured 
to  seize  upon  the  spoils  of  this  temple.  Above  a 
hundred  years  sfter,  the  Flioceans,  near  neighbours 
of  Delphi,  plundered  it  at  several  times.  Toe  same 
rich  booty  was  the  sole  motive  of  the  irruption  of  the 
Gauls  into  Greece  under  Brennus.  The  guardian 
eod  of  Delphi,  if  we  may  believe  historians,  sometimes 
defended  ttiis  temple  by  surprising  prodigies ;  and  at 
others,  either  from  impotence  or  want  orpresence  of 
mind,  suflfered  himself  to  be  plundered.  When  Nero 
made  this  temple,  so  fitmous  throughout  the  universe^ 
A  visit,  and  found  in  it  five  hunmred  brass  statues 
of  illustrious  men  and  eoda  to  his  liking,  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  Apollo  (those  of  gold  and 
silver  having  undoubtedly  disappeared  upon  his  ap- 
proach,) he  wdered  them  to  be  taJien  down,  and  ship- 
pine  them  on  board  his  vessels  carried  them  with  him 
to  Rome. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  more  particular  informa- 
tion concerning  the  oracles  and  riches  of  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  may  consult  some  dissertations  upon  this 
subject,  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Beue$  LeUreSj*  of  which  I  have  made  good  use,  ac^ 
eoiding  to  my  custom. 

Ofth€  Omu8  and  Comhatt, 

Games  and  combats  made  a  part  of  the  religion, 
and  had  a  share  in  almost  all  the  festivals,  of  the  an- 
cients; and  for  that  reason  it  is  proper  that  they 
should  find  a  place  in  this  work.  Whether  we  con- 
sider iheir  origin,  or  the  design  of  their  institution,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  at  their  being  so  prevalent  in 
the  best-fovemed  states. 

Hercules,  Theseus,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  and  the 
greatest  heroes  of  antiquity,  were  not  only  the  institu- 
ton  or  restorers  of  them,  but  thought  it  glorious  to 
share  in  the  exercise  of  them,  and  meritorious  to  suc- 
ceed therein.  These  subduers  of  monstere^  and  of 
<he  common  enemies  of  mankind,  thou^t  it  no  dis- 
erace  to  them  to  aspire  to  the  victories  m  these  corn- 
Eats;  nor  that  the  new  wreathi^  with  which  their 
blows  were  encircled  in  the  solenmization  of  these 
games,  detmcted  from  the  lustre  of  those  they  had 
nefore  acquired.  Hence  the  most  famous  poets  made 
these  combats  the  subject  of  their  verses ;  the  beauty 


'  About  SS,600f. 
•About  1,900,0602. 
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of  whose  poetiy,  whilst  it  immortalized  themsdveay 
seemed  to  promise  an  eternity  of  fame  to  ttioae  whoae 
victories  it  celebrated.  Hence  arose  that  uncommon 
ardour  which  animated  all  Greece,  to  tread  in  the  steps 
of  those  ancient  heroes,  and,  like  them,  to  «gn^i?L^ 
themselves  in  the  public  combats. 

A  reason  more  solid,  and  originating  in  the  veiy 
nature  of  these  combats,  and  of  the  people  who  used 
them,  may  be  given  for  their  prevalence.  The  Greeka, 
by  nature  warlike,  and  equally  intent  upon  foiming 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  their  youth,  introduced  these 
exercises,  and  annexed  honours  to  them,  in  ocder  to 
prepare  the  younger  sort  for  (he  profession  of  armay  to 
confirm  their  h^th,  to  render  them  stronger  and 
more  robust,  to  inure  them  to  fati^es,  and  to  make 
them  intrepid  in  close  fight,  in  which,  the  use  of  fire- 
arms being  then  unknown,  strength  of  body  generallv 
decided  the  victory.  ^  These  athletic  exercises  supplieJL 
the  place  of  those  in  use  amongst  our  nobility,  as 
dancuife  fencing,  riding  the  great  horse,  &c. ;  but 
they  dra  not  confine  themselves  to  a  graceful  mien,  ' 
nor  to  the  beauties  of  a  shape  and  face ;  they  were 
for  joining  strength  to  the  charms  of  person. 

It  is  true,  these  exercises,  so  illustrious  by  their 
founders,  and  so  useful  in  the  ends  at  first  proposed 
from  them,  introduced  public  masters,  who  taught 
them  to  young  persons,  and,  from  practising  them 
with  success,  made  public  show  and  ostentatioo  of 
their  flkilL    This  sort  of  men  applied  themselves  solely 
to  the  practice  of  this  art,  and,  carrying  it  to  an  excess, 
they  formed  it  into  a  kind  of  science,  by  the  addition 
of  rules  and  refinements ;  often  challenging  each  other 
out  of  a  vain  emulation,  till  at  length  they  degene- 
rated into  a  profession  of  people  who,  without  any 
other  employment  or  merit,  exhibited  themselves  as 
a  sight  for  the  diversion  of  the  public    Our  dancing- 
masters  are  not  unlike  them  m  this  respect,  whose 
natural  and  original  designation  was  to  teach  youth  a 
graceful  manner  of  walkms,  and  a  good  address ;  but 
now  we  see  them  mount  Sis  stage,  and  perform  1m1- 
lets  in  the  garb  of  comedians,  capering,  jumping, 
skipping,  and  making  varietvcw'  strange  unnatural 
motions.    We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  what  opiiuoa 
the  wiser  amoiig  the  ancients  had  of  their  professed 
combatants  and  wrestling-masters. 

There  were  four  games  solemnized  in  Greece.  The 
OhfrnpiCj  so  called  from  Olympia,  otherwise  Pisa,  a 
town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  near  which  they  were 
celebrated,  after  the  expiration  of  eveiy  four  years,  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  Olympicus.  The  Pythitm,  sacred  to 
Apollo  Pythius,*  so  called  from  the  serpent  Python, 
killed  by  him ;  they  were  celebrated  at  Delphi  every 
four  vears.  The  JfenuMnf  which  took  their  name 
from  Nemea,  a  city  and  forest  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  either  instituted  or  restored  by  Hercules,  after 
he  had  slain  the  lion  of  the  Nemean  forest  They 
were  solemnized  every  two  years.  And  lastly,  the 
THkmian,  celebrated  upon  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  eveiy 
four  years,  in  honour  of  Neptune.  Theseus'*  was  the 
restorer  of  them,  and  they  continued  even  after  the 
ruin  of  Corinth.  That  persons  might  be  present  at 
these  public  sports  with  greater  quiet  ana  secnnty, 
there  was  a  general  suspension  of  aims,  and  cessatioa 
of  hostilities,  throughout  all  Greece,  during  die  time 
of  their  celebration. 

•  In  these  games,  which  were  solemnized  with  incre- 
dible magmficence,  and  drew  together  a  prodigious 
concourse  of  spectators  and  combatants  from  all  parts, 
a  simple  wreath  was  all  the  reward  of  the  victors.  In 
the  Olympic  games,  it  was  composed  of  wUd  olive ; 
in  the  Pythian,  of  laurd ;  in  the  Nemsan,  of  green 
paisley;*  and  in  the  Isthmian,  of  the  same  faexh 
dried.  The  institutors  of  these  games  wished  that  it 
should  be  implied  from  hence,  that  honour  alon^  and 
not  mean  and  sordid  interest,  ou^t  to  be  the  roothre 
of  great  actions.    Of  what  were  men  not  capable^  mo- 

*  SoTsral  reasons  are  given  for  this  name. 
«Puia.Lii.p.88.  •  A^bm. 
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enstooMd  to  ftct  wMy  from  w  gloriooi  a  prinfliple ! 
We^  have  aeeo,  in  the  Penian  war,  that  Tigianea, 
one  of  the  moat  oonnderable  captains  in  the  army  of 
Xenea,  having  heard  the  piiiee  in  the  Grecian  gunes 
deacribedy  crieid  out  with  aitoniehment,  addroMUic 
himaelf  to  Mardoniiu^  who  commanded  in  chie^ 
**  Heavena !'  againat  what  men  are  you  leading  ue  7 
Inaenmble  to  interest,  they  combat  only  for  dory  I" 
Which  exclamation,  though  looked  upon  by  ICenes 


as  an  effect  of  abject  fear,  abounds  with  sense  and 
judgment 

It*  was  from  the  same  principle  that  the  Romana, 
whilst  they  bestowed  upon  other  occaabna  crowna  of 
gold  of  great  value,  persisted  alwaya  m  giving  only  a 
wreath  S  oaken  leaves  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life 
of  a  citizen.  "  O  manners,  worthv  of  eternal  remem- 
brance 1**  cried  Pliny,  in  relating  tnis  laudable  custom. 
**  0  grandeur,  truly  Roman,  that  would  assign  no 
other  reward  but  honour,  for  the  preservation  of  a  citi- 
xen !  a  service,  indeed,  above  all  reward ;  thereby 
sufficiently  evmcing  their  opinion,  that  it  was  criminal 
to  save  a  man^s  lire  from  tne  motive  of  lucre  and  in- 
terestr*  0  maret  aUmo$,  qui  lania  open  hmur*  aclo 
donaoernU;  et  ekm  reUquat  coronas  auro  e<nnmendareiUf 
sdutan  eiirit  m  jpreUo  uu  nofumnt,  elark  pn^estUme 
senwri  quidem  hominem  nefu  tut  hscri  causA  I 

Amonat  all  the  Grecian  games,  the  Olympic  held 
ondeniabfy  the  first  rank ;  and  that  lor  three  reasons. 
They  were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  the  greatest  of  the  gods : 
instituted  by  Hercules,  the  first  of  the  heroes  \  and 
celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  magnificence,  amidst 
a  greater  concoune  of  spectators  attracted  from  all 
parts,  than  any  of  the  rest 

If  Pausanias*  may  be  believed,  women  were  pro- 
hibited to  be  present  at  them  upon  pain  of  death ;  and 
during  their  continuance,  it  waa  ordained,  that  no 
woman  should  approach  the  place  where  the  games 
were  celebrated,  or  pass  on  tnat  side  of  the  river  Al- 
pheus.  One  only  was  so  bold  as  to  violate  this  law, 
and  slipped  in  disguise  amongst  those  who  were  train- 
ing the  wrestlers.  She  was  tried  for  the  ofience,  and 
would  have  suflfbred  the  penalty  enacted  by  the  law. 
if  the  judges,  in  regard  to  her  fiither,  her  brother,  and 
her  son,  who  had  aU  been  victors  in  the  Olympic 

Smes,  had  not  pardoned  her  ofience,  and  saved  her 

This  law  was  very  conformable  with  the  manners 
oi  the  Greeks,  amongiBt  whom  the  ladies  were  very 
reserved,  seldom  appeared  in  public,  had  separate 
apartments,  called  GyiuBcea,  and  never  ate  at  table 
writh  the  men  when  strangers  were  present  It  was 
certainly  inconsistent  with  decency  to  admit  them  at 
some  of  the  games,  as  thoae  of  wrestling  and  the 
Pancratium,  m  which  the  combatants  fought  naked. 

The  sanie  Pansanias*  tells  us,  in  another  place, 
that  the  priestess  of  Ceres  had  an  honourable  seat  in 
these  games,  and  that  virfins  were  not  denied  the 
liberty  of  being  present  at  thenL  For  my  part,  I  can- 
not conceive  the  reason  of  such  inconsistency,  which 
indeed  seems  incrediUeL 

The  Greeks  thought  nothing  comparable  to  the  vic- 
tory in  tibese  games.  They  looaed  upon  it  as  the  per- 
fection of  ^ory,  and  did  not  believe  it  permittea  to 
mmrtala  to  desire  any  thing  beyond  it  Cicero*  as- 
sures us,  that  with  tnem  it  was  no  less  honourable 
than  the  consular  dignity  in  its  original  ^lendour 
with  the  ancient  Romans.  And  in  another  place  he 
says,  that  to  conquer  at  Olympia,^  was  almost,  in  the 

*  Herod.  L  viil.  c.  26. 

*  IIcvoli  Mo^Mc,  nUm  h^  ivipat  ly«y*f  jtax^miihofit 
ifUafy  tX  oi  mfi  xpV<l)w  ^  iy&va  mcodvrai,  iXAit  wifl 

*  Plin.  1.  xvi.  c  4. 

*  Pausan.  L  v.  p.  297.  *  IWA 1.  vi.  p.  382. 

*  Oljrmpionim  victoria,  GhtBcis  coosolatas  ille  anfiquus 
Tidabatiir.^3Vani<.  QtumL  lib.  ii.  n.  41. 

^  d^pionicum  mm  apud  Qtmeot  prop^  nmjus  fint  et 
gloriosuis  qukm  Roohb  triao^h&sse,— JV»  Fkneo,  num. 


estimation  of  tfaa  Greoana,  mora  great  and  glorious, 
than  to  receive  the  honour  of  a  triuro|^  at  Rome. 
Horace  speaks  in  still  stronger  terms  of  this  kind  of 
victory.  He  is  not  afraid  to  say,*  that  U  txaUt  the 
victor  eboot  human  nahurt ;  theff  were  fio  longer  mai, 

MjRMtf. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  -what  eztraotdinary  honours 
were  paid  to  the  victor,  of  which  one  of  the  moat  a£> 
fecting  was,  to  date  the  ^ear  with  his  name.  Nothing 
could  more  effectually  stimulate  their  endeavours,  and 
make  them  regardless  of  expenses,  than  the  assurancs 
of  immortalizing  their  luimes,  which,  through  all  future 
ages,  would  be  enrolled  in  their  annals,  and  stand  in 
&  front  of  all  laws  made  in  the  same  year  with  the  vic- 
tory. To  this  motive  may  be  added  the  joy  of  know- 
ing, that  their  praises  would  be  celebrated  by  tho 
most  famous  po^,  and  form  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  most  illustrious  assemblies ;  for  these  odea 
were  sung  in  every  house,  and  formed  a  part  in  erery 
entertainment  What  could  be  a  more  powerful  in- 
centive to  a  people^  who  had  no  other  object  and  aim 
than  that  of  numan  glory  ? 

I  shall  confine  myself  upon  this  bead  to  the  Olym- 
pic games,  which  continued  five  days ;  and  shall  de- 
scribe, in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  the  several 
kinds  of  combats  of  which  they  were  composed.  Bil. 
Burette  has  treated  this  subject  in  several  disserta- 
tions, printed  in  the  Memoira  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres ;  wherein  purity,  perspicuity,  and  el^ 
gance  of  style,  are  united  with  profound  erudition.  I 
make  no  scruple  in  appropriating  to  my  use  tbe  richea 
of  my  brethren ;  and,  m  what  I  have  already  said  upon 
the  Olvminc  games,  have  made  veir  free  with  the 
late  Abbe  Massieu's  remarks  upon  the  Odes  of  Pin- 
dar. 

The  combats  which  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  public  gamea,  were  boxing,  wrestp 
ling,  the  pancratium,  the  discus  or  quoit,  and  racing 
To  these  may  be  added,  the  exereises  of  leaping, 
throwing  the  dart,  and  that  of  the  trochus,  or  wheef; 
but  as  these  were  neither  important,  nor  en*  any  great 
reputation,  I  shall  content  myself  with  only  having 
mentioned  them  in  this  place.  For  the  better  methodi- 
sinff  the  particulara  of  these  games  and  exerases,'  it 
will  be  necesssary  to  begin  with  an  account  of  the 
AthletsB,  or  combatants. 

Of  ike  AthleUt,  or  Combatmte. 

The  term  Athletae  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
i$XeSf  which  signifies  labour^  combat.  This  name 
was  given  to  those  who  exercised  themselves  with  an 
intention  to  dispute  the  prizes  in  the  public  gamea. 
The  art  by  which  they  formed  themselves  for  these 
encounters,  was  called  Gymnastic,  from  the  Athletse's 
practising  naked. 

Those  who  were  designed  for  this  profession  fre- 

2uented,  fix)m  their  most  tender  age,  the  Gymnasia  or 
^alsstxe,  which  were  a  kind  of  academies  maintain- 
ed for  that  purpose  at  the  public  expense.  In  these 
S laces,  such  young  people  were  under  tbe  direction  ot 
ifierent  masters,  who  employed  the  most  efiectual 
methods  to  inure  their  homes  for  the  &tigoes  of  the 
public  games,  and  to  train  them  for  the  coinoats.  The 
regimen  they  were  nnder  was^  very  hard  and  severe. 
At  first  they  had  no  other  nourishment  than  dried  figs^ 
nuts,  soft  cheese,  and  a  coarse  heavy  sort  of  bread, 
calleid  ^£^  They  were  absolutely  forbidden  the  use 
of  wine,  and  enjoined  continence ;  which  Horace  ex- 
presses tht^: 

Qui  Btndet  optatam  cma  contlngere  meCam 
Malta  tuUt  fecltqoe  paer,  ludavlt  at  alslt, 
AbBtimait  Tsneia  eC  vino— ift  JPoeL  v.  4ia 

Who  in  the  OlTmpIc  xaoe  Uie  prize  wDoId  gala. 
Hat  borae  ftora  eaiij  yoon^  tksigue  and  pain, 
Bzoeta  of  heat  and  cold  has  ottia  tried, 
Lova'f  aoftnaaa  banlsh'd,  and  the  glass  denied. 


-Palmaque  nobilis 


Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  decs.    (M.  i«  lib.  L 

Siva  quos  Elea  domun  redneit 

Fahaa  ooslestas.  (XI.  ii.  lib.  iv. 
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8t.  PmiI,  by  ft  compwiim  diwira  fiom  the  AtU^s, 
e^tiMU  the  ConnUuftiii,  near  wboie  city  the  Isthmian 
eamM  were  eelebiated,  to  a  sober  ana  penitent  life. 
**  Tboee  who  strive,"  says  he,  *'  for  the  masteiy,  are 
tempepate  in  all  things :  X^ow  they  do  it  to  obtain  a 
corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorrupUble."  Tertul- 
Uan*  uses  the  same  thou^Hbl  to  encourage  the  martyrs. 
He  roalbM  a  comparison  Trora  what  the  hopes  of  vio- 
toiy  made  the  Athlete  endure.  He  repeats  the  severe 
and  painful  exercises  they  were  obliged  to  undergo ; 
th0  continual  denial  and  constraint  in  which  they 
passed  the  best  years  of  their  lives ;  and  the  voluntary 
privation  which  they  imposed  upon  themselves,  of 
all  that  was  most  pleasing  and  jprateful  to  their  pa*- 
siona.  It  is  true,  the  Athlets  did  not  always  observe 
so  severe  a  regimen,  but  at  length  substituted  in  its 
stead  a  voracity  and  indolence  extremely  remote 
from  it 

The  Athletas,  before  their  exercises,*  were  rubbed 
with  oils  and  ointments,  to  make  their  bodies  more 
supple  and  vigorous.  At  Brst  they  made  use  of  a 
bel^  with  an  apron  or  scarf  fastened  to  it,  for  their 
more  decent  appearance  in  the  combat ;  but  one  of 
the  combatants  happening  to  lose  the  victory  by  this 
covering's  falhng  oo^  that  accident  was  the  occasion 
of  sacrificing  modesty  to  convenience,  and  retrenching 
the  apron  for  the  future.  The  Athlete  were  naked 
onljT  m  some  exercises,  as  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pan- 
cmtium,  and  the  foot-race.  They  pcactisea  a  kind  of 
novitiate  in  the  Gymnasia  for  ten  months,  to  accom- 
plish themselves  in  (he  several  exercises  by  assiduous 
application ;  and  this  they  did  in  the  presence  of  such, 
as  curiosity  or  idleness  conducted  to  look  on.  But 
when  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  drew 
nigh,  the  Athletes  who  were  to  appear  in  them  were 
kept  to  double  exercise. 

Before  they  were  admitted  to  combat,  other  proofs 
were  required ;  as  to  birth,  none  but  Greeks  were  to 
be  received.  It  was  also  necessarv  that  their  manners 
should  be  unexceptionable,  and  their  condition  free^ 
No  foreigner  was  admitted  to  combat  in  the  Olympic 
flames ;  and  when  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
king  of  Macedon,  presented  himself  to  dispute  the 
prize,  his  competitors,  without  any  regard  to  the  royal 
dignity,  opposed  his  reception  as  a  Macedoniani  and 
conseauently  a  barbarian  and  a  stranger ;  nor  could 
the  jodi^es  he  prevailed  upon  to  admit  him,  till  he  had 
proved  m  due  form  his  family  originally  descended 
firom  the  Argives. 

The  persons  who  presided  in  the  games  were  called 
JigonotheUtj  ^hloihetm,  and  HdlanSMea :  they  regis- 
tered the  name  and  country  of  each  champion ;  and 
apon  the  opening  of  the  games  a  herald  proclaimed 
die  names  of  the  combatants.  They  were  then  made 
to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  religiously  observe 
the  several  laws  prescribed  m  each  kind  of  combat, 
and  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  established  orders  and 
regulations  of  the  games.  Fraud,  artifice,  and  ex- 
cessive violence,  were  absolutely  prohibited  ;  and  the 
ffnaxim  so  generally  received  elsewhere,*  that  it  is  in- 
idifierent  whether  an  enemy  is  conquered  by  deceit  or 
vvalour,  was  banished  from  these  combats.  The  ad- 
^ess  of  a  combatant,  expert  in  all  the  niceties  of  his 
Art,  who  knows  how  to  shift  and  ward  dexterousljr.  to 
put  the  change  upon  his  adversary  with  art  and  subtiity, 
And  to  improve  uie  least  advantages,  must  not  be  con- 
founded here  with  the  cowardly  and  knavish  coqninff 
4>f  one  who,  without  regard  to  the  laws  prescribed, 
employs  the  most  unfair  means  to  vanquish  his  com- 
petitor. Those  who  disputed  the  pine  in  the  several 
Kinds  of  oombatsi  drew  lots  for  tneir  prscedancy  in 
Ihem* 


'  Nempe  maim  at  Athlete  segragaiUnr  ad  striatiorem 
dlSdpKnam,  ut  robori  edificmndo  vacent;  ooiitin«ntur  k 
»uxuri4,  k  cibia  Istioribu^  k  poCu  jaoondisMi  ssguator, 
croeiaDtur,  faiigaiitur«    TerttiB.  ad  Mmijfr. 

-  The  penons  employed  i%  ti^i»  oftce  weni  «sJM  Jfifim. 
Dolus  an  vj[ftu%  qftm  in  hoete  requirat  1 


It  if  time  to  biing  ow  ehmpiona  t»  hUm9^  »ad  ta 
ran  oyer  the  diflerent  kinds  of  combats,  ia  which  thej 
Ihemsdvea. 


Wrestling  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  exerdsea  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  having  b^enprsctised 
in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  as  the  wrestlim;  of  the 
angel  with  Jacob  proves.'*    Jacob  supports  the  an 

feFs  attack  so  vigorously,  that  the  latter  perceiving 
e  could  not  throw  so  roua;h  a  wrestler,  was  indncea 
to  make  him  lame  by  touching  the  sinews  of  his  tiu^ 
which  immediately  shrunk  up. 

Wrestling,  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  na- 
tions, was  practiaeaat  firat  with  simplicity,  little  art, 
and  in  a*natural  manner :  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
the  strength  of  the  muscles,  having  more  share  in  it 
than  address  and  rkill.  Theseus  was  the  first  that 
reduced  it  to  method,  and  r^ned  it  by  the  rules  of 
art.  He  was  also  the  first  who  estabhslied  the  public 
schools  called  Pofcrtfree,  where  the  young  people  had 
mastera  to  instruct  them  in  it 

The  wrestlcn,  before  they  began  the  combat,  wa« 
rubbed  all  over  in  a  rough  manner,  and  afterward 
anointed  with  oils,  which  added  to  the  strengtfi  and 
flexibility  of  their  limbs.  But  as  this  unctioii,  by 
making  the  skin  too  slippery,  rendered  it  difficnlt  for 
them  to  take  hold  of  each  other^  they  remedied  that 
inconvenience,  sometimes  by  rollmg  tnemaelveaiii  the 
dost  of  the  Palestra,  sometimes  by  Uuowing  a  fine 


They  were  matched  two  against  two,  and  sometimea 
several  couples  contended  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
combat,  the  whole  aim  and  design  of  the  wreatlcn 
was,  to  throw  their  adversary  upon  the  ground.  Both 
strength  and  art  were  employed  for  this  purpoee: 
They  seized  each  oth^  by  the  arms,  drew  torwanU, 
pushed  backwards,  used  many  distortions  and  twisl- 
m^  of  the  body ;  locking  their  limbs  into  eaehottiei% 
seizing  by  the  neck,  throttling,  pressing  in  their 
arms,  struggling,  plying  on  all  sides,  lifting  fitmi  the 
ground,  dashing  their  heads  together  hke  rams,  and 
twisting  one  another's  necks.  The  most  considermbie 
advantage  in  the  wrestler's  ait,  was  to  mako  himBeii 
master  S  his  adversary's  legs,  of  which  a  fall  was 
the  immediate  consequence.  From  whence  Plaiitos 
says  in  his  Pseudolus,  speaking  of  wine,*  *'  He  is  a 
dangerous  wrestler,  he  presenUy  trips  up  the  beds.'* 
The  Gkeek  terms  hmntkB^uv  and  wrfit^tiWf  and  the 
Latin  word  mppjeitore,  seem  to  imply,  that  one  of 
these  arts  consisted  in  stooping  down  to  sene  the 
tagonist  under  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  in 
them  up  to  give  him  a  falL 

In  this  manner  the  Athlete  wrestled  standing,  lihe 
combat  ending  with  the  fall  of  one  of  the  competitora. 
But  when  it  happened  that  the  wrestler  who  was 
down  drew  his  adversary  alon^  with  him,  eiliier  by 
art  or  accident,  the  combat  continued  upon  the  eamjf^ 
the  antagonists  tumbling  and  twining  with  eedi  other 
in  a  thcMuand  difierent  ways,  till  one  of  thena  got 
uppermost,  and  compelled  the  other  to  aak  quexter, 
and  confess  bims^  vanquished.    Thero  was  a  tlmd 
sort  of  wrestling  eaUed  'A^pex«PM^P«^Ci  from  the  Athfo- 
te's  usin*  only  their  hands  in  it,  without  taking  bold 
of  the  bcidy,  as  in  the  other  kinds ;  and  tfaia  exereioe 
served  as  a  prelude  to  the  greater  combat    It  «^9g*"iit 
ed  in  interminglmg  their  fingers,  and  in  aqueesiiig 
them  with  all  their  force ;  in  pushing  one  another »  hj 
joining  the  palms  of  their  hands  together ;  m.  twieciiig 
their  fingeny  wrists,  and  other  joints  of  the  afin,  ^aritb- 
oet  the  assistance  of  any  otnsr  meobsr ;    an<i  tlM 
victory  was  his  who  obliged  his  opponent  to 
quarter. 

The  ooiohatanta  weve  to  fi^t  thrte  tunea 

«  Qeu.  zxsii.  24. 

*  Ciptat  pedes  primiliD|  lactalor  dolbsas  mC 
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■hrdy,  tad  to  teofw  tttieir  •nt^cnustf  at  least  twiofl^ 
faefon  Ibe  prne  eonld  be  adJDd^ed  to  thani. 

Homer^  deaeribea  the  wnatlinc  of  Aiu  and  Ulyth 
aea:  Ovid,  that  of  Herciilea  and  Acbaoas :  Locan, 
of  Hevcolea  and  AnUaiu ;  and  Statiua,  in  nia  The* 
baid,  that  of  Tydeua  and  Agyllena. 

The  wrastlen  of  greateat  reputation  amongst  the 
Greeks,  were  Milo  of  Ciotona,  whose  history  I  hare 
related  elsewhere  at  large,  and  Polydamas.  The  lat* 
ter,  alone  and  without  arms,  killed  a  furious  lion  upon 
mount  Olympus,  in  imitation  of  Hercules,  whom  he 
proposed  to  lumself  as  a  model  in  this  action.  Another 
time,  having  seized  a  bull  by  one  of  his  hinder  legs, 
the  beast  could  not  get  loose  without  leayin^  his  hrof 
in  his  handsL  He  c^d  hold  a  chariot  behmd,  while 
the  coachman  whipped  his  horses  in  vain  to  make 
them  go  forward.  Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia, 
heaiins  of  his  prodigious  strength,  Was  desirous  of 
seeing  mm,  and  invited  him  to  Susa.  Three  soldiers 
of  that  prince's  guard,  and  of  that  bund  which  the 
Persians  called  inmufrtd^  esteemed  the  most  waxlike 
of  their  troops,  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  him.  Our 
champion  fought,  and  killed  them  ail  three. 

Of  Boxmgf  or  the  Ceiitn> 

Boxing  19  a  combat  at  blows  with  the  fist,  from 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  combatants  covered 
their  fists  with  a  kind  of  offensive  arms,  called  Cestuif 
and  their  beads  with  a  sort  of  leather  cap,  to  defend 
their  temples  and  ears,  which  were  most  exposed  to 
blows,  and  to  deaden  their  violence.  The  Cestus  was 
a  kind  of  gauntlet  or  glove,  made  of  straps  of  leather, 
and  plated  with  brass,  lea<^  or  iron.  Their  u^  was 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  combatants,  and  to  add 
violence  to  their  blows. 

Sometimes  the  Athletae  came  immediately  to  the 
most  violent  blows,  and  began  their  onset  in  the  moat 
furious  manner.  Sometiines  whole  hours  passed  in 
harassing  and  fatiguing  each  other,  by  a  continual 
extension  of  their  arms,  rendering  each  other's  blows 
inefi!*ectua],  and  endeavouring  by  mat  sparring  to  keep 
ofi'theh' adversary.  But  when  they  fought  with  the 
utmost  fury,  they  aimed  chiefly  at  the  head  and  fiice, 
which  parts  they  were  most  careful  to  defend,  by  either 
avoiding  or  parrying  the  blows  made  at  them.  When 
a  combatant  came  on  to  throw  himself  with  all  his 
force  and  vigour  upon  another,  they  had  a  surprisin.; 
address  in  avoiding  the  attack,  by  a  nimble  turn  of  the 
bod^r,  which  threw  the  imprudent  adversaiy  down,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  victory. 

However  fierce  the  combatants  were  against  each 
other,  their  being  exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  coOi- 
bat,  would  frequently  reduce  them  to  Uie  necessity  of 
making  a  truce ;  upon  which  the  battle  was  suspended 
by  mutual  consent  for  some  minutes,  that  were  em- 
ployed in  recovering  their  fatigue,  and  rubbing  off  the 
sweat  in  which  the^  were  bathed :  after  which  they 
renewed  the  fight,  till  one  of  them,  by  letting  fUl  his 
arms,  through  weakness  and  faintness,  explamed  that 
he  could  no  longer  support  the  pain  or  fati^e,  and  de- 
Bired  quarter;  which  was  confessing  himself  van- 
quished. 

Boxins  was  one  of  the  roughest  and  most  dan- 
gerous of  the  gymnastic  combats ;  because,  besides 
3ie  danger  of  being  crippled,  the  combatants  ran  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Tney  sometimes  fell  down  dead, 
or  dying,  upon  the  sand ;  though  that  seldom  hap- 
pened, except  the  vanquished  person  persisted  too  long 
in  not  acknowledging  his  defeat;  yet  it  was  conunon 
for  them  to  quit  the  field  vrith  a  countenance  so  dis- 
figured, that  it  was  not  easy  to  know  them  afterward ; 
carrying  away  with  them  ^e  sad  marks  of  their  vigor- 
ous resistance,  such  as  bnuses  and  contusions  in  the 
fiace,  the  loss  of  an  eye,  their  teeth  knocked  out,  their 
jaws  broken,  or  some  more  considerable  fracture. 

We  find  in  the  poets,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  seve- 
ral descriptions  of^this  kind  of  combat    In  Homer, 

>  Iliad.  1.  xziiL  v.  706,  &c.  Ovid.  Metam.  I.  ix.  v.  Si, 
fto.    PharB.Uiv.y.61X.    Stat  L  vi.  v.  847. 


that  of  Epens  and  Emyaht  ;*  in  Theoeritwi,  of  PoUux 
and  Amycoa ;  in  Apoilefrius  Rhodios,  the  same  batde 
of  Pollux  and  Amyeus ;  in  Virgil,  that  of  Dares  and 
Entelltts ;  and  in  Statins  and  Valerius  Fiaecns,  of  se- 
veral other  combatants. 

0/  the  PancraHttm, 

The  Pancretium'  was  so  called  from  two  Greek 
words,  which  sonify,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  body 
was  necessary  for  succeeding  in  it  It  united  boxing 
and  wrestling  in  the  same  ncbt,  borrowing  from  one 
its  manner  <?  struggling  and  flinging,  and  from  the 
other,  the  art  of  dSins  blows  and  of  avoiding  them 
with  success.  In  wresUing  it  was  not  permitted  to 
strike  with  the  hand,  nor  in  boxing  to  seize  each  other 
in  the  manner  of  the  wrestlers ;  but  in  the  Pancratium, 
it  was  not  only  allowed  to  make  nse  of  all  the  gripes 
and  artifices  cif  wrestling,  but  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
even  the  teeth  and  nails,  might  be  employed  to  con- 
quer an  antagonist 

This  combat  was  the  most  rough  and  dangerous. 
A  Pancratiast  in  the  01;pnpic  games  (called  Arnchion, 
or  Armchion,)  perceivine  himself  almost  suffocated 
by  his  adversary,  who  had  got  fast  hold  of  him  by  the 
throat,  at  the  same  time  that  he  held  him  by  the  foot 
broke  one  of  his  enemy's  toes,  the  extreme  an^[niah  of 
which  obliged  him  to  ask  quarter  at  the  very  instant 
that  Arricbion  himself  expired.  The  AgooothetiB 
crowned  Anichion,  thoush  dead,  and  proclaimed  him 
victor.  Philostratus  has  left  us  a  very  lively  descrip- 
tion of  a  painting,  which  represented  this  oon^t 

Of  the  Discus^  er  Q,iwit, 

The  Discus  was  a  kind  of  quoit  of  a  round  form, 
made  sometimes  of  wood,  but  more  frequently  of 
stone,  lead,  or  other  metal ;  as  iron  or  brass.  Those 
who  used  this  exercise  were  called  DiscoboH,  that 
is.  flinders  of  the  Discus.  The  epithet  mtm^^ioc, 
wnich  signifies  b<fme  upon  the  ehouUertf  given  to  this 
instrument  by  Homer,  sufficiently  shows  that  it  was 
of  too  great  a  weight  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place 
in  the  nands  only,  and  that  the  shoulders  were  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  such  a  burden  for  any  length 
of  time. 

The  intent  of  this  exercise,  as  of  almost  all  the 
otherfl^  was  to  invigomte  the  body,  and  to  make  men 
more  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  and  use  of 
arms.  In  war  they  were  often  obligra  to  carry  such 
loads,  as  appear  excessive  in  these  days,  either  of  pro- 
visions, fascines,  palisades ;  or  in  scaling  of  walls, 
when,  to  equal  the  height  of  them,  several  of  the  be- 
siegers mounted  upon  me  shoulders  of  each  other. 

The  Athlete,  in  hurling  the  Discus,  put  themselvee 
into  the  posture  best  adapted  to  add  force  to  their  cast ; 
that  is,  they  advanced  one  foot,  upon  which  they 
leaned  the  whole  weight  of  their  bodies.  They  then 
poised  the  Discus  in  their  hands,  and  whirling  it  round 
several  times  almost  horizontally,  to  add  force  to  its 
motion,  they  threw  it  off  with  the  joint  stren^  of 
hands,  arms,  and  body,  which  had  all  a  share  m  the 
vigour  of  the  discharge.  He  that  flung  the  Discus 
fiirthest  was  the  victor. 

The  most  famous  painters  and  sculptors  of  anti- 
quity, in  thdr  endeavours  to  represent  naturally  the 
attitudes  of  the  Discoboli,  have  left  to  posterity  many 
masterpieces  in  their  several  arts.  Gtuintilian  exceed- 
ingly extols  a  statue  of  that  kind,  which  had  been 
fimsbed  vrith  infinite  care  and  application  by  the  cele- 
brated Myron :  "  What*  can  be  more  finished,"  says 
he,  "  or  express  more  happily  the  muscular  distortiona 
of  the  body  in  the  exercise  of  the  Discus,  than  the  Dis- 
cobolus of  Myron  ?" 

OfthePerUathlum, 

The  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  an  exerdee  eoi»* 

*  Dioscor.  Idyl.  zxli.    Ar^nautic,  lib.  iL    ^neid.  1.  y 
Thebaid.  1.  rii.  Argonaut.  1.  iv. 

'  IUp  Kfidrof. 

*  Quid  tarn  distortum  et  elaboratum  oodm  est  file 
cdbolus  Myronis  ?    Qidndl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iS. 
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posed  of  fire  othefi.  It  is  the  common  opmion,  that 
Uioee  &f9  ezeiciees  were  wreetling,  nuuuiif,  leep- 
Ing,  throwing  the  dart,  aod  the  Discus.  It  is  believed 
that  this  sort  of  combat  was  decided  in  one  day, 
and  sometimes  the  same  morning ;  and  that  to  ob- 
tain the  prize,  which  was  single,  it  was  required 
that  a  combatant  should  be  the  victor  in  all  those  «• 
ercises. 

The  exercise  of  leaping  and  throwing  the  javelin, 
of  which  the  first  consist^  in  leaping  a  certain  length, 
and  the  other  in  hitting  a  mark  with  a  javelin  at  a  cer- 
tain distance,  contributed  to  the  forming  of  a  soldier, 
by  making  him  nimble  and  active  in  battle,  and  expert 
in  flinging  the  spear  and  dart 

O/Maeti. 

Of  all  the  exercises  which  the  Athletas  cultivated 
with  so  much  pains  and  industry  to  enable  them  to 
appear  in  the  public  games,  running  held  the  foremost 
rank.  The  Olympic  games  generally  opened  with 
races,  and  were  solemnized  at  first  with  no  other  ex- 
ercise. 

The  place  where  the  Athlete  exercised  themselves 
in  running,  was  generally  called  the  Stadnm  by  the 
Greeks ;  as  was  that  wherein  they  disputed  in  earnest 
for  the  prizSk.  As  the  lists  or  course  ror  these  games 
was  at  first  but  one  Stadium*  in  length,  it  took  its 
name  from  its  measure,  and  was  calloi  the  Stadium, 
whether  precisely  of  that  extent^  or  of  a  much  greater. 
Under  that  denomination  was  mduded  not  only  the 
space  in  which  the  Athleta  ran,  but  also  that  which 
contained  the  spectators  of  the  gymnastic  games. 
The  place  where  the  Athlete  contended,  was  called 
Scamma,  from  its  Wing  lower  than  the  rest  of  the 
Stadium,  on  mch  side  o?  which,  and  at  the  extremity, 
ran  an  ascent,  or  kind  of  terrace,  covered  with  seats 
and  benches,  upon  wliich  the  spectatoFi  were  seated. 
The  most  remarkable  parti  of  the  Stadium  were  its 
entrance,  middle,  and  extremity. 

The  entrance  of  the  course,  from  whence  the  com- 
petitors started,' was  marked  at  first  only  by  aline 
drawn  on  the  sand  from  side  to  side  of  the  Stadium. 
To  that  at  length  was  substituted  a  kind  of  barrier, 
which  was  only  a  cord  strained  tight  in  the  front  of  the 
horses  or  men  that  were  to  run.  It  was  sometimes  a 
rail  of  wood.  The  opening  of  this  barrier  was  the 
signal  for  the  racers  to  start 

The  middle  of  the  Stadium  was  remarkable  only 
by  the  circumstance  of  having  the  prizes  allotted  to  the 
victors  set  up  there.  St  Chrysostom*  draws  a  fine 
comparison  trom  this  custom.  *'  As  the  judges,''  says 
he,  "in  the  races  and  other  games,  expose  in  the  midst 
of  the  Stadium,  to  the  view  of  the  champions,  the 
crowns  which  they  are  to  receive ;  in  like  manner  the 
Loid,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets^  has  placed,  in  the 
midst  01  the  course,  the  prizes  which  he  designs  for 
those  who  have  the  courage  to  contend  for  them." 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Stadium  was  a  goal,  where 
the  foot-races  ended,  but  in  those  of  chariots  and 
horses  they  were  to  run  several  times  round  it  without 
stopping,  and  afterward  conclude  the  race  by  regain- 
ing the  other  extremity  of  the  lists,  from  whence  they 
started. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  races,  the  chariot,  the 
horse,  and  the  foot-race.  I  shall  be^  with  the  last, 
AS  Uie  more  simple,  natural,  and  anaent 

1.  Of  the  Foo^-raet. 

The  runners,  of  whatever  number  they  wer&  ranged 
themselves  in  a  line,  after  having  drawn  lots  for  their 

*■  The  Staifium  was  a  measure  of  distance  amons  the 
Greeks,  and  wu,  according  to  Herodotus,  L  ii.  c  149,  six 
hundreo  fiset  in  length.  Pmy  says,  lib.  ii.  c.  28,  that  it  was 
six  hundred  and  twenty-6ve.  Those  two  authors  may  be 
reconciled  by  considering  the  difference  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  foot ;  besides  which,  the  length  of  the 
Stadium  varies,  according  to  the  diflfrenoe  of  tunes  and 
plaoee. 

*  Horn.  Iv.  m  Matth.c.  16. 


places.  Whilst*  tfaflj  wailed  the  si^ial  to  •ftait,thej 
practised,  bj  w«j  of  prelude,  various  motknis  Is 
awaken  their  activity,  and  to  keep  their  limbs  pfipbls 
and  in  a  right  temper.  They  kept  themselves  in  wind 
by  small  leaps,  and  making  little  excursions,  that  weie 
a  kind  of  trial  of  their  speed  and  agility.  Upon  the 
signal  being  given  they  flew  towards  the  goalj  with  a 
rapidity  scarce  to  be  followed  by  the  eye,  which  was 
solely  to  decide  the  victory.  For  the  Aeonistic  laws 
prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  infamy,  ue  attaining 
It  by  any  foul  method. 

In  the  simple  race,  the  extent  of  the  Stadium  was 
run  but  once,  at  the  end  of  which  the  prize  attended 
the  victor ;  that  is,  he  who  came  in  first  In  the  race 
called  A(a»Xof,  the  competitors  ran  twice  that  length ; 
that  is,  after  having  arrived  at  the  goal,  they  return 
ed  to  the  barrier.  To  these  may  oe  added  a  third 
sort,  called  A«Xix^,  which  was  the  longest  of  all,  as 
its  name  implies,  and  was  composed  of  several  Di- 
aulL  Sometimes  it  consisted  of  twenty-four  Stadia 
backwards  and  forwards,  turning  twelve  times  lound 
theeoaL 

"Aere  were  some  runners  in  andent  times,  as  well 
among  the  Greeks  as  Romans,  who  have  been  much 
celebrated  for  their  swiftness.  Plinv*  tells  us,  that  it 
was  thought  prodigious  in  Phidippicles  to  run  eleven 
hundred  and  torty  Stadia*  between  Athens  and  Lace- 
demon  in  the  space  of  two  days,  till  Anystis,  of  the 
latter  place,  and  Philonides,  the  runner  Jt  Alexander 
the  Great,  went  twelve  hundred  Stadia*  in  one  day, 
from  Sicyon  to  EHis.  These  runners  were  denomi- 
nated i^ficpo^ptfftoi,  as  we  find  in  that  passage  of  Hero- 
dotus,* wnicn  mentions  Phidippides.  In  the  oonsulate 
ofFonteius  and  Vipsanus,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a  boy 
of  nine  years  old  ran  seventy-five  thousand  paces*  b&> 
tween  noon  and  night  Pliny  adds,  that  in  his  time 
there  were  runners,  who  ran  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  paces*  in  the  Circus.  Our  wonder  at  such  a 
prodi^ous  speed  will  increase  (continues  he,)  if**  we 
reflect  that  when  Tiberius  went  to  Germany  to  his 
brother  Drusus,  Uien  at  the  point  of  death,  he  codd 
not  arrive  there  in  less  than  fbur-and-twenty  hours, 
though  the  distance  was  but  two  hundred  thousand 
paces,**  and  he  changed  his  carriage  three  times,  *'aiid 
went  with  the  utmost  diligence. 

fL  0/  thi  Hcrae^raetM. 

The  race  of  a  single  horse  with  a  rider  was  leas  cele- 
brated among  the  ancients,  yet  it  had  its  favoureis 
amongst  the  most  considerable  p«m>n6,  and  even 
kings  themselves,  and  was  attended  with  nnconamon 
glory  to  the  victor.  Pindar,  in  his  first  ode,  celebrates 
a  victory  of  this  kind,  obtained  by  Hiero,  king  of  Sv- 
racuse,  to  whom  he  gives  the  title  of  KA^s,  that  », 
Victor  in  the  horee'raee  ;  which  name  was  given  to  ^ 
horses  carrying  only  a  sin^e  rider,  KlXvrsc.  Some- 
times the  nder  led  anotherliorBe  by  the  bridle,  and 
then  the  hones  were  called  DesuUorO,  and  their  liden 
DesuUores ;  because,  after  a  number  of  tmns  in  die 
Stadium,  ^ey  changed  horses,  by  dexterously  vault- 
ing from  one  to  the  other.  A  surprising  address  was 
necessary  upon  this  occasion,  especially  in  an  sl^  on- 
acquamted  with  the  use  of  stirrups,  and  wh^xk  the 


-Tunc  rit6  citatos 


Explorant,  acuuntque  gradus,  Tariasque  per 
Instimulant  docto  lani^entia  membra  tumulta. 
Poplite  nunc  flexo  si<iunt,  nunc  lubrica  forti 
Fectora  coUidunt  plausu ;  nunc  ignea  tollant 
Crura  brevemmie  fugam  nee  opino  6ne  reponant. 

8taL  Theh,  lib.  wi.  v. 


They  try,  thoy  roase  their  speed,  with  variocu 
Their  languid  limbs  they  prompt  to  act  their  parts. 
Now  with  bent  hams,  amidst  the  practised  crowds 
They  sit;  now  strain  their  lungs,  and  shout  aloud  \ 
Now  a  short  flight  with  fiery  steps  they  trace, 
And  with  a  sudden  stop  abridge  the  mimic  race. 

♦  PUn.  1.  Tu.  c.  to.       •  67  leagues.      *  60  lei 

^  Her.l.vi.c.l06.*  90  leagues.  *  More  than  53 

"  Val.  Max.  I.  v.  c.  6.  "  67  leagues. 

^'  He  had  only  a  guide  and  one  officer  with  hisn. 
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honei  had  no  nddle%  wluch  nuwle  the  leap  still  more 
difficult  Among  the  AfiicaQ  tioopa  there  were  aiao 
cavah^*  called  DenMorea,  who  vaulted  &om  one 
horee  to  another,  as  occaaioii  required  j  and  these 
were  generally  Numidians. 

3.  0/ike  CAaKti-rvMi. 

This  kind  of  race  was  the  most  renowned  of  all  the 
exercises  used  in  the  games  of  the  andentsf  and  that 
fifom  whence  most  honoor  redounded  to  the  victors ; 
which  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  if  we  consider  whence 
it  arose.    It  is  plain  that  it  was  derived  from  the  con- 
stant custom  of  princes,  heroes,  and  great  men,  of 
fighting  in  battle  npon  chariots.    Homer  has  an  infi> 
nily  of  examples  of  this  kind    This  custom  being 
admitted,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it  very  agreeable  to 
those  heroes,  to  have  their  charioteers  as  expert  as 
possible  in  driving,  as  their  success  depended,  in  a 
very  great  measure,  upon  the  address' ortheir  drivers. 
It  was  anciently,  therefore,  only  to  persons  of  the  first 
consideration,  that  this  office  was  confided.    Hence 
arose  a  laudable  emulation  to  excel  others  in  the  art 
of  ^ding  a  chariot,  and  a  kind  of  neceenty  to  prac- 
tise It  very  much,  in  order  to  succeed.    The  high  rank 
of  the  persons  who  made  use  of  chariots,  ennobled, 
as  it  always  happens,  an  exercise  peculiar  to  them. 
The  other  exercises  were  adapted  to  private  soldiers 
and  horsemen,  as  wrestlins,  running,  and  the  single 
horse-race ;  but  the  use  orchariots  in  the  field  was 
always  reserved  to  princes,  and  generals  of  armies. 

Hence  it  was,  that  all  those  who  presented  them- 
selves in  the  Olympic  games  to  dispute  the  prize  in  the 
chariot-races,  were  persons  considerable  either  for  their 
riches,  their  birth,  their  employments,  or  great  actions. 
Kings  themselves  eagerlv  aspired  to  this  glory,  from 
the  belief  that  the  title  of  victor  in  these  games  was 
scarce  inferior  to  that  of  conqueror,  ai3  that  the 
Olympic  palm  added  new  divnity  to  the  splendours  of 
a  throne.    Pindar's  odes  inform  us,  that  Qelon  and 
Hiero,  kin^  of  Syracuse,  were  of  that  opmion.    Di- 
onysius,  who  reigned  there  long  after  them,  carried 
the  same  ambition  much  higher.    Philip^  of  Macedon 
had  these  victories  stamped  upon  his  corns,  and  seem- 
ed as  much  gratified  with  tnem  as  with  those  ob- 
tained against  the  enemies  of  his  state.    All'  the 
worid  knows  the  answer  of  AJexander  the  Great  on 
this  subject    When  his  friends  asked  him  whether  he 
would  not  dispute  the  prize  of  the  races  in  these 
gimes  ?  Yes,  said  he,  if  Idnrt  were  tobemif  anUigimi$U. 
Which  shows,  that  he  would  not  have  disdained  these 
contests,  if  there  had  been  competitors  in  them  worthy 
ofhim. 

The  chariots  were  generally  drawn  by  two  or  fonr 
horses,  ransed  abreast :  hirm,  quadrirtt*  Sometimes 
mules  supplied  the  place  of  horses,  and  then  the  chariot 
was  called  dhnfinr*  Pindar,  in  the  fifth  ode  of  his 
first  book,  celebmtes  one  Psaumis,  who  had  obtained 
a  triple  victory :  one  by  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horsey 
7<0p«ny  ,*  another  by  one  drawn  by  mules,  A«w« ;  and 
the  third  by  a  single  horse,  xA9r^  which  the  title  of 
the  ode  expresses. 

These  chariots,  npon  a  signal  given,  started  to- 
gether finom  a  place  called  Careeret.  Their  places 
were  regulated  by  lot,  which  was  not  an  indifferent 
circumstance  as  to  the  victory;  for  as  they  were  to 
turn  round  a  boundary,  the  chaiiot  on  the  left  was 
nearer  than  those  on  the  right,  which  consequently 
had  a  greater  compass  to  take.  It  appears  from  se- 
veral passages  in  Pindar,  and  especially  from  one  in 
Sophocles,  which  I  shall  dte  very  soon,  that  they  ran 
twelve  times  round  the  Stadium.  He  that  came  in 
lirBt  the  twelfth  round  was  victor.  The  chief  art  con- 
sisted in  taking  the  best  ground  at  the  turning  of  the 
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boundary:  for  if  the  charioteer  drove  too  near  it,  ha 
was  in  danger  of  daahiog  tlie  chariot  to  pieces ;  and 
if  he  kept  too  wide  of  it,  nis  nearest  antagonist  might 
cut  between  him,  and  get  foremost 

It  is  obvious  that  these  chariot-races  could  not  be 
run  without  some  danger ;  for  as  the  motion'  of  Ihe 
wheels  was  very  rapid,  and  it  was  requisite  to  graze 
against  the  boundary  in  turning,  the  least  error  in 
dnvins  would  have  broken  the  ^iariot  in  pieces,  and 
might  nave  dangerously  wounded  the  charioteer.  An 
example  of  whidi  we  find  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles, 
who  gives  an  admirable  description  of  a  chariot- race 
run  by  ten  competitors.  The  pretended  Orestes,  at 
the  twelfth  and  last  round,  which  was  to  decide  the 
victory,  having  only  one  antagonist,  the  rest  having 
been  thrown  out,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  break  one 
of  his  wheels  afiainst  the  boundary,  and  falling  out  of 
his  seat  entangled  in  the  reiiis.  the  horses  dragged  him 
violently  forwards  along  with  them,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces.  But  this  veiy  seldom  happened.  To*  avoid 
such  danger,  Nestor  gave  the  following  directions  to 
his  son  Antilochus,  who  was  going  to  dispute  the 
prize  in  the  chariot-race.    ''  Mv  son.*^  savs  he.  <<  driv* 


'  Nee  omnss  Numiths  in  deztro  locati  coma,  sed  qoiboa 
clesultoram  in  nodum  bines  trahentibai  equos,  inter  acarri- 
asftam  ssspe  pugnsm,  in  recentem  equum  ex  feno  armatis 
cransultare  mos  erat ;  tanta  relocitas  ipsis,  tamque  docile 
^quorum  genus  est.    Lh,  lib.  xxiii. 

*  Plot,  in  Alex.  p.  666. 


prize  in  the  chariot-race.    "  My  son,"  says  he,  "  drive 
your  horses  as  near  as  possible  to  Uie  boundary ;  for 
which  reason  always  incline  your  body  over   your 
chariot,  get  the  left  of  your  competitors,  and  encour- 
aging the  horse  on  the  right,  give  him  the  rein,  whilst 
the  near  horse,  hard  held,  turns  the  boundary  so  close 
that  the  nave  of  the  wheel  seems  io  graze  upon  it ; 
but  have  a  care  of  nmning  against  the  stone,  lest  you 
wound  your  horses,  and  dash  the  chariot  in  pieces." 
Father  Montfaucon  mentions  a  difficulty,  in  nis  opi- 
nion of  much  conseauence,  in  regard  to  the  places  of 
those  who  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  chariot-race. 
They  all  started  mdeed  from  tne  same  line,  and  at  the 
same  time,  and  so  far  had  no  advantage  of  each  other ; 
but  he,  whose  lot  save  him  the  first  place,  being  nearest 
the  boundary  at  the  end  of  the  career,  and  having  but 
a  small  compass  to  describe  in  turning  about  it,  had 
less  wav  to  make  than  the  second,  Uurd,  fourth,  &c 
especially  when  the  chariots  were  drawn  by  four 
horses,  which  took  up  a  greater  |pace  between  the 
first  and  the  others,  and  obliged  them  to  make  a  larger 
ctrole  in  coming  round.    Tfis  advantage  twelve  times 
together,  as  must  happen,  admitting  the  Stadium  was 
to  oe  run  round  twelve  times,  gave  such  a  superiority 
to  the  first,  as  seemed  to  assure  him  infallibly  elf  the 
victorv  against  all  his  competitors.    To  me  it  seems 
that  tne  neetness  of  the  horses,  joined  with  the  ad- 
dress of  the  driver,  might  countervail  this  odds :  either 
by  getting  before  the  first,  or  by  taking  his  place ;  if 
not  in  the  first,  at  least  in  some  of  the  suoscquent 
rounds ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  pro- 
gre^  of  the  race,  the  anta^nists  always  continued 
m  the  same  order  in  which  Uiey  started.    They  often 
changed  places  in  a  short  interval  of  time,  and  in  that 
variety  and  vicissitude  consisted  all  the  diversion  of 
the  spectators. 

It  was  not  required,  that  those  who  aspired  to  the 
victory  should  enter  the  lists,  and  drive  their  chariots 
in  person.  Their  being  spectators  c^  the  games,  or 
even  sending  their  horses  tliither  was  sufficient ;  but 
in  either  case^  it  was  previously  neccssaiy  to  register 
the  names  of^^the  persons  for  whom  the  nojrsos  were 
to  run,  either  in  the  chariot  orsin^e-horse-races. 

At*  the  time  that  the  city  of  Potidosa  surrendered  Co 
Philip,  three  couriers  brought  him  advices ;  the  first, 
that  the  Illyrians  had  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
by  his  geneml  Panpenio ;  the  second,  that  be  had  ear- 
ned the  prize  of  the  horse-race  in  the  Olympic  games ; 
and  the  third,  that  the  que«i  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
Plutaroh  seems  to  insinuate,  that  Phihp  was  equally 
deUgfated  with  each  of  these  ciroumstances. 

Hiero*  sent  horses  to  Olympia,  to  run  for  the  prixfl^ 
'    ' '  ' ' '      '  ■ Ill  ^— ^— .^ 

■  Metaque  fervidis  eritata  rotis.    Baral.  Od.  i.  lib.  L 

The  goal  i bunn'd  by  the  burning  wheels. 
^  Horn.  fi.  1.  xxiii.  v.  334,  Jtc. 
*  *  Plut.  m  Alex.  p.  666.         «  Pint,  in  Themist.  p.  \U 
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mod  camed  a  niftgnUIcent  patSion  to  be  Meded  for 
them.  Upon  this  oceaaita^  Tbemistodes  harangued 
tiie  Oreeka,  to  peimiade  tbem  to  puU  down  tin  tyrant's 
pavilion,  who  had  lefiiaed  his  aid  agminat  the  common 
enemy,  and  to  binder  hia  horses  from  running  with 
the  rest  It  does  not  appear  that  any  regard  was  had 
to  this  remonstrance;  for  we  find,  by  one  of  Pindar's 
odes,  compooed  in  honour  of  Hiero,  that  be  won  the 
prize  in  the  eqaestrian  races. 

No*  one  ever  carried  the  ambition  of  making  a  mat 
figure  in  the  public  games  of  Greece  so  &r  as  Aid- 
biadea,  in  which  he  dtstinguidied  bimaelf  in  the  most 
splendid  manner,  by  the  great  number  of  horses  and 
cnariots  which  he  kept  only  for  the  races.  There 
never  was  either  firivate  person  or  kin&  that  aent,  as 
he  did,  seven  chariots  at  once  to  the  Olvmpic  games, 
wherein  he  carried  the  first,  second,  ana  third  prizes ; 
an  honour  no  one  ever  had  before  him.  The  famous 
poet  Euripides  celebrated  these  victories  in  an  ode,  of 
which  Plutarch  has  preserved  a  fragment  The  victor, 
after  having  made  a  sumptuous  sacrifice  to  Jupiter, 
gave  a  magnificent  feast  to  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  spectators  at  Ae  games.  It  is  not  easy  to  compre- 
hend, how  the  wealtn  of  a  private  person  riioutd  suf- 
fice for  so  enormous  an  expense :  but  Antisthenes,  the 
scholar  dT  Socrates,  who  relates  what  he  saw,  informs 
us,  that  many  cities  of  the  allies, 'in  emulation  of  each 
other,  supphed  Alcibiades  with  all  things  necessaiy 
for  the  support  of  such  incredible  magnificence ;  equi- 
pages, horses,  tents,  sacrifices,  the  most  exquisite  pro- 
visions, the  most  delicate  wines-— in  a  wora,  all  that 
was  necessary  to  the  support  of  his  table  or  train.  The 
passage  is  remarkable :  for  the  same  author  assures 
us,  that  this  was  not  only  done  when  Alcibiades  went 
to  Che  Olyinpic  games,  but  in  all  his  militarv  expedi- 
tions and  journeys  by  land  or  sea.  *'  Wherever,'* 
says  he,  "  Alcibiades  travelled,  he  made  use  of  four 
of  the  allied  cities  as  his  servants.  Ephesus  fiimished 
him  with  tents,  as  magnificent  as  those  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  Chios  took  care  to  provide  for  his  horses ;  Cy- 
ticum  supplied  him  with  sacrifices,  and  provisions  for 
his  table ;  and  Leibos  ^ve  him  wine,  with  whatever 
else  was  requisite  for  his  house." 

I  must  not  omit,  in  speaking  of  the  Olympic  games, 
that  the  ladies  were  admittea  to  dispute  the  prize  in 
them  as  well  as  the  men :  and  that  many  of  them  ob- 
tained it  Cynisca,*  sister  of  Agesilauskmg  of  Sparta^ 
first  opened  this  new  path  of  gloxy  to  her  sex,  ana 
was  proclaimed  con<^ueror  in  the  race  of  chariots  with 
four  norses.  This  victoir,*  of  which  till  then  there 
had  been  no  example,  dia  not  fail  of  beiiiLg  celebrated 
with  all  possible  splendour.  A  magni^ent  monu- 
ment* was  erected  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Cynisca ; 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  otherwise  very  little 
sensible  to  the  charms  of  poetry,  appointed  a  poet  to 
transmit  this  new  triumph  to  posterity,  and  to  immor- 
talize its  memory  by  an  inscription  in  verse.  She  her- 
self* dedicated  a  chariot  of  brass,  drawn  by  four 
horses  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  |  in  which  the  charioteer 
was  also  represented, — acertam  proof  that  she  did  not 
drive  it  herself.  In  process  oi  time,  the  picture  of 
Cynisca,*  drawn  by  the  famous  Apelles,  was  annexed 
to  it,  and  the  whole  adorned  with  many  inscriptions  in 
honour  of  that  Spartan  heroine. 

Of  tke  Honours  and  Rewards  granted  to  the  Vietore. 

These  honours  and  rewards  were  of  several  kinds. 
The  acclamations  of  the  spectators  in  honour  of  the 
victon,  were  only  a  prelnde  to  the  prizes  designed 
them*  These  pnzee  were  difierent  wreaths  of  wild 
olive^  pme,  paniey,  or  laurel,  aocofdtnf  to  the  difierent 
plaoas  where  the  games  were  celmated.  Those 
crowns  were  always  attended  with  branches  of  palm, 
Chat  the  victors  carried  in  thebr  right  hands ;  which 
enslom,  aeeording  to  Plutarch,^  arose  (perhaps)  from 


*  Plot,  in  Alcibiad.  p.  196. 
'  Pansan.  I.  iii.  p.  171  *  Ibid.  p.  188. 

♦  Ibid.  p.  ITt.  •  Ibid.  l.  v.  p.  909. 
^  fuiA  f^  ^^A  T  Synipos.  I.  viU.  quiest 
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a  property  of  tfie  jpahn  tree,  wUcli  displaya  new  ¥i- 
gour  the  more  endeavours  are  used  to  crush  or  bend 
R,  and  is  a  symbol  of  the  courage  and  resistaiice  of 
the  champion  who  had  obtained  the  prize.  As  be 
mifiht  be  victor  more  than  once  in  the  same  games, 
and  sometimes  on  the  same  day,  be  might  abo  re- 
ceive several  crowns  and  paima. 

When  the  victor  had  received  the  crown  and  palm, 
a  herald,  preceded  by  a  trumpet,  conducted  him 
through  the  atadium,  and  proclaimed  aloud  the  name 
and  country  of  the  successful  champion,  who  passed 
in  that  kind  of  review  before  the  people,  whilst  they 
redoubled  their  ocdamationa  and  applauses  «2t  the 
aJAtofhim. 

W'hen  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  the  people 
came  out  in  a  body  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him 
into  the  cityj  adorned  with  all  the  marks  of  hia  tic- 
tory,  and  liding  upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horaea. 
He  made  hia  entry  not  through  the  gates*  but  through 
a  breach  purposely  made  m  the  walls.  Lighted 
torches  were  carried  before  him,  and  a  numerous  train 
followed  to  do  honour  to  the  procession. 

The  athletic  triumph  almost  always  concluded  with 
feasts  made  for  the  victors,  their  relations  and  firiends, 
either  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  or  by  pnya,te  in- 
dividuals, who  regaled  not  only  their  families  and 
fiiends,  but  often  a  great  part  of  the  spectators.  Alci- 
biades,* after  having  sacrificed  to  the  Olympian  Jupi- 
ter, which  was  always  the  first  care  of  tbe  vicior, 
treated  the  whole  assembly.  Leophron  did  the  same, 
as  Atheneua  reports;*  who  adds,  that  Enqiedodes 
of  Agrigentum,  having  conquered  in  the  same  games, 
and  not  having  it  in  his  power,  being  a  Pythagorean, 
to  regale  the  people  with  fleA  or  fish,  caused  an  ox  to 
he  made  of  a  paste,  composed  of  myrrh,  incense,  and 
an  sorts  of  spices,  of  which  pieces  were  given  to  all 
who  were  present 

One  of  the  most  honourable  privileges  granted  to 
the  athletic  victors,  was  the  right  of  precedency  at  the 
public  games.  At  Spaita  it  was  a  custom  for  the 
king  to  take  them  with  Um  in  military  expeditione,  to 
fight  near  his  person,  and  to  be  his  guaird, — which, 
with  reason,  was  judged  very  honourable.  Another 
privilege,  in  which  advantage  was  united  with  bonoor, 
was  that  of  being  maintaineid  for  the  rest  of  their  Irves 
at  the  expense  of  their  country.  That  this  expense 
misht  not  become  too  chargeable  to  the  state,**  Solon 
reduced  the  pension  of  a  victor  in  the  (^ympic  games 
to  five  hundred  dnchmas  ;*^  in  the  Isthnuan  to  a  hun- 
dred ;**  and  in  the  rest  in  proportioiL  The  Tictor  and 
his  country  considered  this  pension  less  as  a  relief  of 
the  champion's  indisence,  than  as  a  mark  of  hoooor 
and  distinctioiL  They  were  also  exempted  from  all 
civil  offices  and  employments. 

The  celebration  of  the  games  being  over,  one  of  the 
first  cares  of  the  magistrates,  who  presided  in  tbem, 
was  to  inscribe,  in  the  public  register,  the  name  and 
country  ^  the  Athlets  who  had  carried  the  piisiea,  and 
to  aimex  the  species  of  combat  in  which  they  had  been 
victorious.  Toe  chariot-race  had  the  preference  to  all 
other  games.  Hence  the  historians,  who  date  oocar- 
rences  by  the  Olyinpiads,  as  Thucydidea,  Dionymas 
of  HaUcamassus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pausanias, 
almost  always  express  the  Oljrmpiad  by  the  name  and 
country  of  the  victors  in  that  race. 

The  praises  of  the  victorious  Athlete  were  aniongst 
the  Gkeeka  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  their  lyric 
poetry.  We  find  that  all  the  odes  of  the  four  boioks 
of  Pmdar  turn  upon  it,  each  of  which  takes  its  titk 
firom  the  games  m  which  the  combatants  sianalned 
themselves,  whose  victories  those  poems  odebratSL 
The  poet,  indeed,  firequently  enriches  his  matter,  bj 
calling  in  to  the  champion's  assistance,  incapabfe 
alone  of  inspiring  all  the  enthusiasm  necessary,  the 
aid  of  the  gods,  heroes,  and  princes,  who  have  any  r^ 


*  Plot,  hi  Alcib.  p.  196.         *  Lib.  i.  p.  S. 
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ktioa  to  hifl  tubjeet;  axid  to  topiKai  t]ie  flights  of  ii^ 
ffiiiatum,  to  which  he  abandoDB  htaiael£    nefore  Pia- 
av,  the  poet  Simonides  practiMd  the  nine  maimer  of 
writiiig,  mtenninffUng  toe  pcmiiee  of  the  gods  aod  ho- 
roes  with  thoee  <?  tlw  charapbiw  whoee  victoriee  he 
sang.    It  is  related  upon  this  head^*  that  one  of  the 
rictors  in  boxing,  called  Scopas,  having  agreed  with 
Simonides  for  a  poem  upon  nis  victory,  the  poet,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  after  having  py^n  the  highest 
praises  to  the  champion,  expatiateo^in  a  long  digres- 
sion to  the  honour  of  Castor  ana  PoUuz.    Scopes, 
satisfied  in  appearance  with  the  performance  of  Simo- 
nides, paid  him,  however,  only  tne  third  part  of  the 
sum  agreed  on,  referring  him  for  the  remainder  to  the 
TyndaridflB,  whom  he  had  celebrated  so  welL    And  in 
fiict  he  was  well  paid  by  them,  if  we  may  belj^ve  the 
sequel ;  for,  at  the/feast  given  by  the  champion,  whilst 
the  guests  were  at  table,  a  servant  came  to  Simonides. 
and  told  him,  that  two  men,  covered  with  dust  and 
sweat,  were  at  the  door,  and  desired  to  speak  with 
him  in  all  haste.    He  had  scaiee  set  his  foot  out  of  the 
chamber,  in  order  to  go  to  them,  when  the  roof  fell  in, 
and  crushed  the  champion,  with  all  his  guests,  to  death. 
Sculpture  united  with  poetry  to  perpetuate  the  fame 
of  the  champions.    Statues  were  erected  to  the  victors, 
especially  in  the  Olympic  gpimes,  in  the  very  pUce 
where  they  had  been  crowned,  and  sometimes  in  that 
of  their  birth  also ;  wluch  was  commonly  done  at  the 
expense  of  their  country.    Amoii^t  the  statues  which 
adorned  Olympia,  were  those  oTseveral  children  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  had  obtained  the  prize  at 
that  age  in  the  Olympic  games.    They  did  not  only 
raise  such  monuments  to  the  champions  ^  but  to  the 
very  horses  to  whose  swiftness  they  were  indebted  for 
the  Agonistic  crown :  and  Pansanias*  mentions  one, 
ivhich  was  erected  in  honour  of  a  mare,  called  Aura, 
'whose  history  is  worth  repeating.    Phidolas  her  rider, 
having  fallen  ofTin  the  beginning  of  the  race,  the  mare 
continued  to  run  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
upon  her  back.     She  outstripped  all  the  rest;  and 
upon  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  which  was  usual 
towards  the  end  of  the  race  to  animate  the  competitors. 
she  redoubled  her  vigour  and  courage,  turned  rouno 
the  goal ;  and,  as  if  she  had  been  sensible  that  she 
had  gained  the  victory,  presented*  herself  before  the 
Judges  of  the  games.    Tne  Eleans  declared  Phidolas 
victor,  with  permission  to  erect  a  monument  to  him- 
self, and  the  maxe  that  had  served  him  so  welL 

T'he  different  UuU  t^ike  Greeks  and  RomanSy  in  regard 

to  Public  Skuiios, 

Before  I  make  an  end  of  these  remarks  upon  the 
eombats  and  games  so  much  in  estimation  amongst 
the  Greeks,  I  oeg  the  reader's  permission  to  make  a 
reflection,  that  may  serve  to  explain  the  difference  of 
cfaAiacter  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with 
repaid  to  this  subject 

^he  most  common  entertainment  of  the  latter,  at 
^rhich  the  fair  sex,  by  nature  tender  and  compassion- 
ate, were  present  in  throngs,  was  the  combat  of  the 
^l&diators,  and  of  men  with  bears  and  lions ;  in  which 
the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  the  abundant 
«fiii8ion  of  human  blood,  supphed  a  ^teful  spectacle 
for  a  whole  people,  who  feasted  their  cruel  eyes  with 
the  aavase  pleasure  of  seeing  men  murder  one  another 
in  cold  blood ;  and  in  the  times  of  the  persecutions, 
-irith  the  tearing  in  pieces  of  old  men  and  infants,  of 
viroiraen  and  tender  virgins,  whose  age  and  weakness 
e  apt  to  excite  compassion  in  the  hardest  hearts. 
In  Ghreece  these  combats  were  absolutely  unknown, 
ud  were  only  introduced  into  some  cities  after  their 
subjiectioD  to  the  Ronoan  people.    The  Athemans,' 
}io'wever,  whose  distinguishing  characteristics  were 
b^A^volence  and  humanity,  never  admitted  ^em  into 
their  city ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  the 

>  Oic.  de  Orat.  1.  ii.  n.  262,  S5S.    Phaad.  1.  u.  Fab.  24. 
rf^  M^^gitil.  L  XL  e.  2. 
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combats  of  the  gMiatora^  that  they  wi^  not  be  on^ 
done  by  the  Cwinthians  in  that  point,  **  First  throv 
down,**  ciied  out  an  Athenian*  fimn  the  midst  of  th« 
assembly,  *'  throw  down  the  altar,  erected  above  a 
thousand  years  ago  by  our  ancestors  to  Mercy." 

It  must  be  allowed  that  in  this  respect  the  conduci 
and  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  were  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  the  Romans.  I  speak  of  the  wisdom  of  ragans. 
Convinced  that  the  multitude,  too  much  governed  by 
the  ob|ectB  of  sense  to  be  sufficiently  amused  ana 
entertained  with  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding, 
could  be  delighted  only  with  sensible  objects,  boS 
natbns  were  studious  to  divejrt  them  with  games  and 
ahows,  and  such  external  contrivances  as  were  proper 
to  affect  the  senses ;  in  the  institution  of  which,  each 
evinced  and  followed  its  peculiar  inclination  and  dia- 
position. 

The  Romans,  educated  in  war,  and  accustomed  to 
battle,  always  retained,  notwithstanding  the  politeness 
upon  which  they  piqued  themselves,  something  of 
their  ancient  ferocity ;  and  thence  it  was,  that  the 
efiusion  of  blood,  and  the  murders  exhibited  in  their 
public  shows,  far  from  inspuing  them  with  horror, 
formed  a  grateful  entertainment  to  them. 

The  insolent  pomp  of  triumphs  flowed  from  tho 
same  source,  and  argued  no  less  inhumanity.  To 
obtain  this  honour,  it  was  necessary  to  prove,  that 
ejjsht  or  ten  thousand  men  had  been  killea  in  battle. 
Tne  spoils,  which  were  carried  with  so  much  ostenta- 
tion, proclaimed,  that  an  infinity  of  worthy  families 
had  been  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery.  The  innu- 
merable trooj)  of  captives  had  been  free  persons  a  few 
days  before,  and  were  often  distinguishable  for  honour, 
merit,  and  virtu&  The  representation  of  the  towns 
that  bad  been  taken  in  the  war,  explained  that  they 
bad  sacked,  plundered,  and  burnt,  tne  most  opulent 
cities^  and  nad  either  destroyed  or  enslaved  their 
inhabitants.  In  short,  nothing  was  more  inhuman, 
than^  to  drag  kings  and  princes  in  chains  befixre  the 
chariot  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  to  insult  their  miafap> 
tunes  and  humiliation  in  UtoA  public  manner. 

The  triumphal  arches,  erected  under  the  emperors, 
where  the  enemies  appealed  with  chains  upon  their 
hands  and  less,  could  proceed  only  from  a  haughty 
fierceness  of  disposition,  and  an  inhuman  pride,  that 
took  delight  in  immortalizing  the  shame  and  sorrow 
of  subjected  nations. 

The  joy  of  the  Greeks  after  ar  victory*  was  &r  more 
modest  They  erected  trophies,  indeed,  but  of  wood, 
a  substance  of  no  long  duration,  which  time  would 
soon  consume ;  and  these  it  was  prohibited  to  renew. 
Plutarch's  reason  for  this  is  adimrable.*  After  time 
had  destroyed  and  obliterated  the  marks  of  dissension 
and  enmity  that  had  divided  nations,  it  would  have 
been  the  excess  of  odious  and  barbarous  animosity  to 
have  thought  of  re-establishing  them,  to  perpetuate  the 
remembmnce  of  ancient  quarrels,  whicn  could  not  be 
buried  too  soon  in  silence  and  oblivion.  He  adds,  that 
the  trophies  of  stone  and  brass,  since  substituted  to 
those  of  wood,  reflect  no  honour  upon  those  who  intro- 
duced the  custom. 

V  am  pleased  with  the  grief  depicted  on  Agesilau8*t 
countenance,  after  a  considerable  victory,  wherein  a 
great  number  of  his  enemies,  that  is  to  say,  of  Greeks, 
were  left  upon  Uie  field,  and  to  hear  him  utter,  with 
sighs  and  ^ans,  these  words,  so  full  of  moderation 
and  humanity : ''  Oh,  unhappy  Greece,  to  deprive  thy- 
self of  so  many  brave  citizens,  and  to  destroy  those 
who  had  been  sufficient  to  have  conquered  all  the  Bar- 
barians !** 

The  same  spirit  of  moderation  and  humanity  pr»> 

*  It  was  Denonax,  a  celebrated  phllosp^er,  whoso 
disciple  Lodan  had  been.  He  flourwhed  in  the  reiga  el 
Marcus  Aufelius. 

*  Plat  in  QiMBf  L  Rom.  p.  37S. 

*  "On  TO0  XP^t'tfV  rd  ciipua  i%  rpi;  rod;  iroXc/vieiv  Jia^a* 

iirri  Ktit  ^Xaitix,Bniiov» 

*  Plut.  in  L.acqi.  Apopbth«|^  p«  S^L 
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in  the  paUic  Aowb  of  the  Gradu.  Thttr 
▼als  had  nothing  mournful  orafflictive  in  them.  Ereiy 
thin^  in  those  rosstB  tended  to  delight,  friendship,  and 
harmony ;  and  in  that  consisted  one  of  the  greatest 
adyantaflss  which  resulted  to  Ghreeoe  from  the  solenmi- 
kation  of  these  gamesk  The  republics,  separated  by 
distance  of  country  and  diversity  of  interest,  having 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  fi»m  time  to  time,  in  the 
same  place,  and  in  the  midst  of  rejoioing  and  festivity, 
aUied  themselves  more  strictly  with  one  another,  sti- 
molated  each  other  against  tne  Baibaraana  and  the 
common  enemies  of  their  liberty,  and  made  «p  their 
difierences  by  the  mediation  of  some  neutral  state  in 
alliance  with  them.  The  same  language,  manners, 
sacri6ces,  exercises,  and  worship,  all  conspired  to 
unite  the  several  little  states  ef  Greeee  into  one  great 
and  fonnidable  nation ;  and  to  preserve  amongst  uiem 
the  same  disposition,  the  same  princmies,  the  same 
seal  for  their  liberty,  and  the  same  fondness  for  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

Of  the  Prixes  of  WU,  and  the  Showt  and  RepreiOUaUons 

of  the  Theatre, 

I  have  reserved,  for  the  conclusion  of  this  head, 
another  kind  of  competition,  which  does  not  at  all 
depend  upon  the  strength,  activity,  and  address  of  the 
body,  and  may  be  caUed  with  reason  the  combat  of 
the  mind :  wherein  the  orators,  historians,  and  poets, 
made  trial  of  their  capacities,  and  submitted  their  pro- 
ductions to  the  censure  and  Judgment  of  the  public 
The  emulation  in  this  sort  ot  dispute  was  so  much  the 
more  lively  and  ardent,  as  the  victory  in  ([uestion 
might  justly  be  deemed  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  all 
others,  because  it  affects  the  man  more  nearly,  is 
founded  on  his  personal  and  internal  qualities,  and 
decided  upon  the  merit  of  his  intellectual  capacity ; 
which  are  advantages  we  are  apt  to  aspire  after  with 
the  utmost  vivacity  and  passion,  and  of  which  we  are 
least  of  all  inclined  to  renounce  the  gbry  to  others. 

It  was  a  great  honour,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most 
sensible  pleasures  for  writers,  who  are  generally  fond 
of  fame  and  applause,  to  have  knovni  now  to  unite  in 
their  &vour  the  sufirages  of  so  numerous  and  select 
an  assembly  as  that  or  the  Olympic  games ;  in  which 
were  present  all  the  finest  geniuses  of  Greece,  and 
all  who  were  most  capable  of  judging  of  the  excel- 
lency of  a  work.  This  theatre  was  equally  open  to 
history,  eloquence,  and  poetry. 

Herodotus^  read  Us  nistory  at  the  Olympic  games 
to  all  Greece,  assembled  at  them,  and  was  heaio  with 
such  applause,  that  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses  were 
given  to  the  nine  books  which  compose  his  work,  and 
3ie  people  cried  out  wherever  he  passed,  "  That  is  he, 
who  has  written  our  history,  andf  celebrated  our  glo- 
rious successes  against  the  Barbarians  so  excellently. 

All  who  had  been  present  at  the  games,  caused  af- 
terward every  part  of  Greece  to  resound  with  the 
name  aiul  glory  of  this  illustrious  historian. 

Lucian,  who  writes  the  fact  which  I  have  related, 
adds,  that  after  the  example  of  Herodotus,  many  of 
the  sophists  and  rhetoricians  went  to  Olympia,  to 
read  the  harangues  of  their  compoong ;  finding  that 
the  shortest  and  most  certain  method  of  acquirmg  a 
great  reputation  in  a  lit^e  time. 

Plutarch'  observes,  that  Lysiaa,  the  famous  Athe- 
nian orator,  con  temporary  with  Herodotus,  pronounced 
a  speech  in  the  Olympic  games,  wherein  he  congratu- 
lated the  Greeks  upon  their  reconciliation  with  each 
other,  and  Uieir  having  united  to  reduce  the  power  of 
Dionysiua  the  Tyrant,  as  upon  the  greatest  action 
they  had  ^ver  done. 

We*  may  judse  of  the  eagerness  of  the  poets  to 
aciMfclise  thomaelves  ui  these  solenm  games,  from  that 
ofDionysius  himself.  That  prince,  who  had  the 
foolish  vanity  to  believe  himself  the  most  excellent 
poet  of  his  time,  appointed  readers,  called  in  Greek, 
paijf^M  {rhapsodhtSf)  to  read  several  pieces  of  his 


*■  Lodan.  in  Herod,  p.  6tS. 
*  Phit.  de  viL  Orat.  p.  8St. 


L  xiv.  p.  818. 


oompoemg  at  Olympia.    When  they  began  to  pn>> 

nouncethe  verses  ot  the  royal  poet,  the  etrong  and 
harmonious  voices  of  the  readers  occasioned  a  pnSouiid 
silence,  and  they  were  heard  at  first  with  the  greatest 
attention,  which  continually  decreased  as  they  went 
on,  and  turned  at  last  into  downright  horae-laugfai 
and  hooting;  so  miserable  did  the  verses  appear. 
He*  comforteici  himself  for  this  disgrace  by  a  victofy 
he  gained  some  time  after  in  the  feast  of  iBacchue  it 
Athens,  in  which  (le  caused  a  tragedy  of  his  composi- 
tion to  be  represented. 

The  disputes  of  the  poets  in  the  Olympic  gsmes 
were  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  ardour  and  euM^ 
lation  that  prevailed  at  Athens ;  which  is  what  re- 
mains to  be  said  upon  this  subject,  and  therefore  I  shall 
conclude  with  it,  taking  occasion  to  give  my  readers, 
at  the  same  time,  a  short  view  oithe  snows  and 

Xesentations  of  the  theatre  of  the  sncient&  Those 
would  be  more  fuUy  informed  on  this  subject,  will 
find  it  treated  at  larae  m  a  work  lately  made  poblie 
by  the  reverend  Fattier  Brumoi,  the  Jesuit ;  a  woii 
which  abounds  with  profound  knowledge  and  erudi- 
tion, and  with  reflections  entirely  new,  deduced  fron 
the  nature  of  the  poems  of  nfhich  it  treats.  I  ritaH 
make  considerable  use  of  that  piece,  and  often  with- 
out citing  it ;  which  is  not  uncommon  with  me. 

Eactraordbuary  FOndnees  of  the  Jithentane  for  the  EmUT' 
ttdnmentt  of  the  Stage.  Emulaiion  of  the  Poete  m 
disputing  th£  Prizes  in  thoee  RepruentatiimM,  J§dmi 
Idea  of  Dramatie  Poetry, 

No  people  ever  expressed  so  much  ardour  and  ea- 
gerness for  the  entertainments  of  the  theatres  as  the 
Greeks,  and  especially  the  Athenians.  The  reason  ii 
obvious ;  as  no  people  ever  demonstrated  such  extent 
of  genius,  nor  carried  so  &rthe  love  of  eloquence  and 
poesy,  taste  for  the  sciences,  justness  of  sentimenU, 
elegance  of  ear,  and  delicacy  in  all  the  refinements  of 
language.  A*  poor  woman  who  sold  herbs  at  Athens, 
discovered  Theophrastus  to  be  a  stranger,  by  a  sin^e 
word  which  he  afiectedly  made  use  of  in  exfnesaae 
himself.  The  common  people  got  the  tra^^diesof 
Euripides  by  heart  The  genius  of  every  nation  ei- 
presses  itselT  in  the  people's  manner  of  passing  their 
time,  and  in  their  pleasures.  The  great  employm^t 
and  delight  of  the  Athenians  were  to  amuselthoD- 
selves  with  works  of  wit,  and  to  judge  of  the  draina- 
ge pieces,  that  were  acted  by  public  authority  ser^nl 
tinies  a-year,  especially  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  wbes 
the  tragic  and  comic  poets  disputed  for  the  prise.  Tbe 
former  used  to  present  four  or  their  pieces  at  a  time; 
except  Sophocles,  who  did  not  think  fit  to  continneso 
laborious  an  exercise,  and  confined  himself  to  me 
performance,  when  he  disputed  the  prize. 

The  state  appointed  jud^,  to  determine  upon  the 
merit  of  the  tragic  or  comic  pjfc^i  before  they  were 
represented  in  the  festivals.  They  were  acted  Man 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  people ;  bnt  ondouhtediy 
with  no  great  preparation.  Tne  judges  gave  tbs 
suflfrages,  and  that  performance,  which  had  the  noat 
yoices,  was  declared  victorious,  received  the  crown  as 
snch,  and  was  represented  with  all  possible  pomp  at 
the  expense  of  the  republic  This  did  not,  however, 
exclude  such'  pieces,  as  were  only  in  the  second  or  fiord 
class.  The  best  had  not  always  the  prefereooe ;  fcr 
what  times  have  been  exempt  from  party,  caprice,  ig- 
norance, and  prejudice?  A^lian*  is  very  angry  «i^ 
the  judges,  who,  in  one  of  these  dispnt«^  gave  oslt 
the  second  place  to  Euripides.  He  accuses  them  <i 
judging  either  without  capacity,  or  of  siifieiingtheift> 
selves  to  be  bribed.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  waiwtk 
and  emulation  which  these  disputes  and  pobbc  fewardi 
excited  amongst  the  poets,  and  how  imidi  they  eo»- 
tributed  to  the  perfection  to  which  Greece  carried  dfs- 
matic  performances. 

♦  Died.  I  XV.  p.  8S1. 

*  Attica  anus  TheophrastuB^  homiiieai  alaoq 
ainom,  annotatA  uniua  afiectatione  verbi,  hoaji&i 
^omL  L  viiL  c.  1.  *  iSlias^  L  u. 
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The  dniimtie  poem  introdoees  the  penons  them- 
eelvee,  speaking  and  acting  upon  the  staee  :  in  the 
epic,  on  me  contrary,  the  poet  only  relates  the  difierent 
adventures  of  his  characters.  It  is  nattirai  to  be  de- 
hghled  with  fine  descriptions  of  events,  in  which  iilus- 
tnous  persons  and  whole  nations  are  interested ;  and 
hence  the  epic  poem  had  its  origin.  But  we  are  qoite 
^fkreniij  affected  with  hearing  those  persons  them- 
selves, with  being  the  confidants  of  their  most  secret 
sentim«nts,  and  auditors  and  spectators  of  thdr  reso- 
lutions, enterprises,  and  the  happy  or  unhappy  events 
attending  them.  To  read  and  see  an  action,  are 
quite  dirorent  things  ;  we  are  infinitely  more  moved 
with  what  is  acted,  than  with  what  we  roerelv  read. 
Our  eyes  as  well  as  our  minds  are  addressed  at  the 
same  time.  The  spectator,  a^reeabW  deceived  by  an 
imitation  so  nearl^  approaching  Ufe,  mistakes  the 
picture  for  the  onginai,  and  thinks  the  object  reaL 
This  save  birth  to  dramatic  poetry,  which  includes 
tra^dy  and  comedy. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  satyric  poem,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  satyrs,  rural  gods,  who 
were  always  the  chief  characters  in  it ;  and  not  from 
the  taiirtf  a  kind  of  abusive  poeti;y,  which  has  no  re- 
semblance to  this,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date.  The 
satyric  poem  was  neither  tragedy  nor  comedy,  but 
something  between  both,  participating  of  the  charac- 
ter of  each.  The  poets,  who  disputed  the  prizp,  gen^ 
rally  added  one  or  these  pieces  to  their  tragedies,  to 
allay  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  the  one,  with  the 
mirth  and  pleasantry  of  the  other.  There  is  but  one 
example  or  this  ancient  poem  come  down  to  us,  which 
is  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides. 

I  shall  confine  myself  upon  this  head  to  tragedy  and 
comedy;  both  wmch  had  their  origin  amon^t  the 
Greeks,  who  looked  upon  them  as  fruits  of  their  own 

frowth,  of  which  they  could  never  have  enough, 
thens  was  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  appe- 
tite of  this  kind.  These  two  poems,  which  were  for 
a  long  time  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  tra- 
gedy, received  there  by  degrees  such  improvements, 
aa  at  length  raised  them  to  their  highest  perfection. 

Th*  Origin  and  Progret*  of  Trsgecbv.  Poeit  10AO  ex- 
edUd  mUat  Mhau  ;  Jttekifhu,  SopKocUt,  and  Eu- 
ripides, 

There  had  been  many  tragic  and  comic  poets  be- 
fore Thespis ;  but  as  they  had  made  no  alterations  in 
the  original  rude  form  of  this  poem,  and^  as  Thespis 
was  the  first  that  made  any  improvement  in  it,  he  was 
generally  esteemed  its  inventor.  Before  him,  tragedy 
^vas  no  more  than  a  jumble  of  bufibon  tales  in  the 
comic  style,  intermixed  with  the  singing  of  a  chorus  in 
praise  of  Bacchus  ;  ibr  it  is  to  the  feasts  of  that  god, 
celebrated  at  the  time  of  the  vintage,  that  tia^y 
owes  its  birth. 

tA  tntgidte,  kifbrme  et  froMlero  en  oftlssaat, 
N'Kott  q'uiin  almple  choeur,  od  chacun  en  daniant, 
El  du  dieu  dea  raisins  entonnant  les  looangee,    ^ 
8**fllerfoUd'aUirerde  fertlles  vendanireB. 
I«4.  le  Tin  et  la  Joie  Ivelilant  les  espriu, 
Du  plus  luibUe  cliantre  un  bouc  tf  toll  le  prix. 

BoUeau,  Art.  Poet  chant.  UL 

Formless  and  gross  did  tra^redy  arise, 
A  simple  ehonij,  rather  mod  than  wise 
For  rroitAil  vinta^res  the  dancing  throng 
Roar'd  to  the  god  of  grapes  a  drunken  song : 
vrild  mirth  and  wine  saatain'd  the  frantic  note. 
And  the  best  singer  had  the  prize,  a  goat. 

1*hespis  made  several  alterations  in  it,  which  Ho- 
race describes  after  Aristotle,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 
TFhe  first,'  was  to  carry  his^  actors  about  in  a  cart, 
frfaereas  before  they  used  to  sing  in  the  streets,  wher- 

'    IgnoCum  tragica  i^enua  inveniese  eamoeiUB 
Dicitttr,  et  pTaustru  vensae  poemata  Thespis, 
<^ua  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  fiecibus  ora. 

ffor.  de  Art,  Pott. 

When  ThesDU  first  exposed  the  tragic  Muse, 
Rude  were  uie  actors,  and  a  cart  the  scene, 
'Where  sbasdy  fiioes,  smear'd  with  lees  of  wine, 
Frightea  the  children,  and  amused  the  crowd. 

Moooom,  Mifim  Iff.  Pool  . 


ever  chance  led  them*  Another  was-  to  have 
faces  smeared  over  with  wine-lees,  instead  of  acting 
without  disguise,  as  at  first  He  also  introduced  a 
character  among  the  chorus,  who,  to  give  the  actom 
time  to  rest  themselves  and  to  take  breath,  repeated 
the  adventures  of  some  illustrious  person ;  which  le* 
cital,  at  length,  gave  place  to  the  subjects  of  tngedy« 

Thespis  tta  le  premier,  qui  haitxmllll  de  Uer 
Promena  par  les  boorgs  oette  heureuse  UMt, 
Et  d  acteors  mal  onKs  cbargeant  un  tnrnbeMau, 
Anrasafes  pexsans  d'un  spectacle  nouvean. 

BoUeau,  Art  Poet,  chaat  lllr 

First  Thenis,  smear'd  with  lees,  and  veld  oi  arv 
The  grateful  folly  vented  ttom  a  cart  1 
And  as  these  tawdry  actors  drove  about, 
The  sight  was  new,  and  chann'd  the  gaping  roal 

Thespis'  lived  m  the  time  of  Solon. 
That  wbe  legislator,  upon  seeing  his      A.  M.  3449, 

fneces  performed,  expressed  his  dis-  Ant  J.  C.  S64» 
ike,  by  striking  his  staff  against  the 
ground;  apprehending  that  these  poetical  fictions^ 
and  idle  stones,  from  mere  theatrical  representation^ 
would  soon  become  matters  of  importance,  and  hav9 
too  ^"eat  a  share  in  all  public  and  private  afiairSb 

It  18  not  so  easy  to  invent,  as  to  im- 
prove the  inventions  of  others.  The  A.  M.  3464, 
alterations  Thespis  made  in  tragedy,  Ant  J.  C.  540, 
gave  room  for  JElschylus  to  make 
new  and  more  considerable  of  his  own.  He  was  bom 
at  Athens,  in  the  firat  year  of  the  sixtieth  Olympiad, 
He  took  upon  him  the  profession  of  arms,  at  a  time 
when  the  Athenians  reckoned  almost  as  many  heroes 
as  citizens.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Maratlnm,  Sa- 
lamisy  and  I^atea,  where  he  did  his  duty.  But  hi« 
disposition  called  him  elsewhere,  and  put  him  upon 
entering  into  another  course,  wnere 
no  less  ^ry  was  to  be  acquired  ;  and  A.  M.  3514^ 
whore  he  was  soon  without  any  com-  Ant  J.  C.  4901 
pedtors.  As  a  superior  gemus^  he 
took  upon  him  to  reform,  or  rather  to  create  tragedy 
anew  ;  of  which  he^  has,  in  conseauence,  been  always 
acknowledged  the  inventor  and  (ather.  Father  Bru« 
mio,  in  a  dissertation  which  abounds  with  wit  and 
good  sense,  explains  the  manner  in  which  wSschylus 
conceived  the  true  idea  of  tragedy  firom  Homer's  epic 
poems.  The  poet  himself  used  to  say,  that  his  works 
were  the  remnants  of  the  feasts  given  by  Homer  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Tragedy,  therefore,  took  a  ne^  form  under  him. 
He  gave  masks*  to  his  act(»9,  adorned  them  with 
robes  and  trains,  and  made  them  wear  buskins.  In- 
stead of  a  cart  he  erected  a  theatre  of  a  moderate  ele- 
vation, and  entirely  changed  their  style  ;  which  firon 
being  merry  and  buriesque,  as  at  firat,  became  au^fea- 
tic  and  serious. 

Eschyle  dans  1«  dMsm' Jetta  iespenoaages  < 
D'un  masque  plus  honnlte  baWUa  les  visages  1 
Bur  les  als  d'nn  theatre  en  public  exhausstf 
Fh  paroitre  I'acteur  d'un  brodequtn  chauss«. 

BoUmu,  Art.  PoeL 

Pram  JEsehyius  the  chorus  learnt  new  grace  1 
He  vell'd  with  decent  masks  the  actor's  race, 
Tkught  him  in  buskins  first  to  tread  the  stagey 
Andralseda  theatre  to  please  the  age;. 

But  that  was  only  the  external  part  or  body  of  tra* 
gedy.  Its  soul,  wmch  was  the  most  important  and 
essential  addition  of  iBschylus,  consisted  m  the  viva- 
city and  spirit  of  the  action,  sustained  by  the  dialogue 
of  the  penons  of  the  drama,  introduced  by  him — in 
the  artful  working  up  of  the  stronger  passions,  espe- 
cially of  terror  ancl  pity,  which,  by  alternately  afflict- 
ing and  agitating  the  soul  wiUi  mournful  or  terrible 

*  Plat,  in  Solon,  p.  95. 

*  Post  hunc  personal  pallnque  repertor  hanesttt 
^schylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis, 
Et  docuit  magnomque  loqai,  nitique  cothnrao. 

Btor,  do  Jhtm  PooU 
This  iBschyhn  (with  faidifnntion)  sam 
And  built  a  stage,  ibond  out  a  deeent  dresi^ 
Brought  vkards  m,  a  civiler  disguise, 
And  tsught  saen  how  to  speak  um  how  10  aot 

Moooom.  Jkt  FsA 
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•bjecCs,  pN>d«c6  4  mteful  pleamre  and  delight  from 
that  rery  trouble  ana  emotion — ^in  the  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject, great,  noble,  intereatingj  and  contained  within 
due  bomida  by  the  unity  of  time,  place,  and  action : 
in  short,  it  is  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  the  whole 
piece,  which,  by  the  order  and  harmonv  of  its  parts, 
and  the  happy  connection  of  its  inciaents  and  in- 
trijgues,  holas  the  mind  of  the  spectator  in  suspense 
tilTthe  catastrophe,  and  then  restores  him  his  tran- 
quillity, and  dismisses  him  with  satisfaction. 

The  chorus  had  been  established  before  ^schylns, 
as  it  composed  alone,  or  next  to  alone,  what  was 
then  called  tragedy.  He  did  not  therefore  exclude 
it,  but  on  the  contrary,  thought  fit  to  incorporate  it,  to 
sing  as  chorus  between  the  acts.  Thus  it  supplied 
the  mterval  of  resting,  and  was  a  kind  of  person  of 
the  drama,  employed^  either  in  giving  useful  advice, 
and  salutary  instructions,  in  espousing  the  party  of  in- 
nocence and  virtue,  in  being  the  depository  of  secrets, 
and  the  avenger  of  violated  religion,  or  in  sustaining 
alt  those  chanu;ters  at  the  same  tim&  according  to 
Horace.  The  conrphsus.  or  principal  person  of  the 
chorus,  spoke  for  the  rest 

In  one  of  .£schyliis*s  pieces,  called  the  Eumenides, 
the  poet  represents  Orestes  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage, 
surrounded  by  the  furies,  laid  asleep  by  Apollo.  Their 
figure  must  have  been  extremely  horribly  as  it  is  re- 
lated, that  upon  their  waking  and  appearing  tumultu- 
ously  on  the  theatre,  where  thejr  were  to  act  as  a 
chorus,  some  women  miscarried  with  the  surprise,  and 
seyeral  children  died  of  the  firight  The  chorus  at 
that  time  consisted  of  fif^y  actors.  After  this  accident, 
it  was  reduced  to  fifteen  by  an  express  law,  and  at 
iensth  to  twelve. 

I  nave  observed,  that  one  of  the  alterations  made 
by  iEachylus  in  tragedy,  was  the  mask  worn  by  his 
actors.  These  dramatic  masks  had  no  resemblance 
to  ours,  which  only  cover  the  face,  but  were  a  kind  of 
case  for  the  whole  head,  and  which,  besides  the  fea- 
tures, represented  the  beard,  the  hair,^  the  ears,  and 
even  the  ornaments  used  by  women  in  their  head- 
dresses. These  masks  varied  according  to  the  difier- 
ent  pieces  that  were  acted.  The  subject  is  treated  at 
large  in  a  dissertation  of  M.  Boindin's,  inserted  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  oT  Belles  LeUres,* 

I  could  never  comprehend,  as  I  have  observed,*  in 
spealdng  of  pronunciation,  how  masks  came  to  con- 
tmue  so  long  upon  the  stage  of  the  ancients ;  for  cer- 
tainly they  could  not  be  used,  without  considerably 
deadenins  the  spirit  of  the  action,  which  is  principally 
expressed  in  the  countenance,  the  seat  ana  mirror  of 
what  passes  in  the  soul.  Does  it  not  often  happen, 
that  the  blood,  according  as  it  is  put  in  motion  by  dif- 
ferent passions,  sometimes  covers  the  face  with  a  sud- 
den and  modest  blush,  sometimes  inflames  it  with  the 
heat  of  rage  and  fury,  sometimes  retires,  leaving  it 
pale  with  fear,  and  at  others  diffuses  a  calm  and  amia- 
ole  serenity  over  it  ?  All  these  affections  are  strongly 
imaged  and  distinguished  in  the  lineaments  of  the  lace. 

'  Actons  partes  chorus  officiumqne  ririle 
Defendat,  neu  quid  medios  intarcinat  actus, 
Quod  non  proposito  conducat,  et  hereat  aptft. 
nie  bonis  faveatque,  et  concilietur  amicta^ 
Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  peccare  timenteg. 
nie  dapeB  laiidet  mensie  orovis ;  ills  salubrem 
Justitiam,  legescjoe,  et  apertis  otia  portis. 
Ille  teeat  commissa,  deosque  precotur  et  oret, 
Ut  nawl  miteris,  abeat  ibrtuna  superbis. 

Bar.  de  Art.  Po§t. 
The  chorus  should  supply  what  action  wants, 
And  hath  a  generous  and  manly  part; 
Bridles  wild  ra^e,  loTos  rigid  honesty. 
And  strict  obtenranoe  of  impartial  laws. 
Sobriety,  security,  and  peace, 
And  begs  the  gods  to  turn  blind  Fortune's  wheel, 
To  raise  the  wretched,  and  pull  down  the  proud ; 
But  Dothiag  nnist  be  sung  between  the  acts, 
But  what  someway  conduces  to  the  plot. 

.Rofoofli.  Art.  of  Potty  tranehi. 
.  *  VoU  iv.  *  Manner  of  Teaching,  vcm,  ir. 


The  madi  deprivet  the  features  of  thia  enei^getie  lan- 
guage, and  or  that  life  and  soul,  by  whicli  it  is  thi 
faithful  interpreter  of  all  the  sentiments  of  the  heart. 
I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  Cicero*8  remark  opon 
the  action  of  Roscius.*  '*  Our  ancestors,'*  says  he, 
'*  were  better  judges  than  we  are.  They  could  not 
wholly  approve  even  Roscius  himself  whilst  he  per- 
formed in  a  mask." 

^schylus  was  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  ^k>TTof 
the  stage,  with  almost  every  voice  in  his  favoor,  wbea 
a  young  rival  made  his  appearance  to  dispute  the  pahn 
with  him.  This  was  Sophocles.  He 
was  bom  at  Colonos,  a  town  in  At-  A.  M.  3509L 
tica,  in  the  second  year  of  the  seventy-  Ant.  J.  C.  491 
first  Olympiad.  lEIis  fiither  was  a 
blacksmith,  or  one  who  kept  people  of  that  trade  to 
work  for  hiuL  His  first  essay  was  a  masterptcce. 
When,  upon  the  occasion  of  (Jimon's  having  foood 
the  bones  of  Theseus,  and  their  bdng  brought  to 
Athens,  a  dispute  between  the  tragic  poets  wma  ap> 
pointed,  Sophocles  entered  the  lists 
with  JElscliyius,  and  carried  the  prize  A.  M.  3534. 
against  him.  The  ancient  victor,  Ant  J.  C.  470. 
laden  till  then  with  the  wreaths  he 
had  acouired,  believed  them  all  lost  by  failing  of  ths 
last,  ana  withdrew  in  disgust  into  Sicily  to  kins  Hiere^ 
the  protector  and  patron  of  all  the  learned  in  disgrace 
at  Athens.  He  died  there  soon  after  in  a  very  sinsn* 
lar  manner,  if  we  may  believe  Suidas.  As  heby 
asleep  in  the  fields,  with  his  head  bare,  an  eaf  le,  tak- 
ing his  bald  crown  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  &11  upon 
it,  which  killed  him.  Of  ninety,  or  at  least  aeveotj 
tragedies,  composed  by  him,  only  seven  axe  now  ex- 
tant 

^  Nor  have  those  of  Sophocles  escaped  the  injury  U 
time  better,  though  one  hundred  and  seven  teoi  in 
number,  and  according  to  some  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  He  retained  to  extreme  old  age  all  the  fane 
and  vigour  of  his  genius,  as  appears  from  a  ciraan- 
Btanoe  in  his  history.  His  children,  unworthy  of  so 
great  a  father,  upon  pretence  that  he  had  lost  hit 
senses,  summoned  him  before  the  Judges,  in  order  ts 
obtain  a  decree,  that  his  estate  might  be  taken  fiem 
him,  and  put  into  their  hands.  He  made  no  other  ^ 
fence,  than  to  read  a  tragedy  he  was  at  thattimecon- 
posing,  called  (Edipus  at  CoUmot,  with  which  the 
judges  were  so  charmed,  that  he  carried  his  cauM 
unanimously ;  and  his  children,  detested  by  the  whi^ 
assembly,  got  nothing  by  their  suit,  but  the  ■hMn* 
and  infamy  due  to  so  flagrant  ingratitude.  He  wis 
twenty  times  crowned  victor.  Some  say  he  expired 
repeating  his  Antigone,  for  want  of  power  to  lecoftf 
his  breath,  after  a  violent  endeavour  to  prooounce  & 
long  period  to  the  end  ;  others,  that  he  died  of  jcf 
upon  his  being  declared  victor,  contrary  to  his  expect 
tation.  The  ngure  of  a  hive  was  placed  upon  hs 
tomb,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Bee,  which  bed  bco 
given  him,  from  the  sweetness  of  his  verses,  whence 
It  is  probable,  the  notion  was  derived  of  the  bees  faai- 
inff  settled  upon  his  lips,  when  in  his  cradle.  He  <fied 
in  nis  ninetieth  year,  the  fourth  of  Uie 
ninety-third  Olympaid,  after  having  A.  M.  3599. 
survived  Euripides  six  years,  who  Ant  J.C.40i. 
was  not  so  old  as  himseUT 

The  latter  was  born  in  the  first 
year  of  the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad,  at  A.  M.  35i4 
Sahmiis,  whither  his  father  Mnesar-  Ant  J.C.4bC. 
chus  and  mother  Clito  had  retired, 
when  Xerxes  was  preparing  for  his  great  ezpe£tisi 
against  Greece  He  applied  himself  at  first  to  pLkt- 
sophy,  and,  amongst  others,  had  the  celebtmted  Aoai- 
a^ras  for  his  master.  But  the  danger  iDCfuied  br 
that  great  man,  who  was  very  near  bdng  nsdetie 
victim  of  bis  philosophical  tenets,  inclined  bim  to  the 
study  of  poetiy.    He  discovered  in  himself  a  genos 


^  ^  Qub  meli&e  nostri  illi  sonea,  qui  peraonatunu  no 
cium  quidem,  nagnopere  laudabaat    Uh,  iii.  do 
a.tSl. 
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for  the  dmoM,  unknown  to  him  at  fint:  and  employed 
H  with  such  Bucceas,  that  he  entered  the  liata  with  the 
great  mastexs  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking.  His^ 
works  sufficiently  denote  his  profound  application  to 
philosophy.  They  abound  witn  excellent  maxims  of 
morality :  and  it  is  in  that  view  that  Spcrates  in  his 
time,  and  Cicero*  long  after  him,  set  so  high  a  value 
upon  Euripides. 

One  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  extreme  delicacy 
expressed  bv  the  Athenian  audience  on  certain  occa^ 
sions,  and  their  solicitude  to  preserve  the  reverence 
due  to  morality,  virtue,  decency,  and  justice.  It  is 
auiprising  to  observe  the  warmth  with  which  they 
unanimously  reproved  whatever  seemed  inconsistent 
with  them,  and  called  the  poet  to  an  account  for  it, 
notwithstanding  his 'having  a  well-founded  excuse,  as 
he  had  ^ven  such  sentiments  only  to  persons  notori- 
ously vicious,  and  actuated  by  the  most  unjust  paa- 
aions. 

Euripides  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Belleiophon  a 
pompous  panegyric  upon  riches,  which  concluded  with 
this  thought :  *'  Riches  are  the  supreme  good  of  the 
human  race,  and  with  reason  excite  the  ac&iiratbn  of 
the  gods  and  men."  The  whole  theatre  cried  out 
against  these  eipressions ;  and  he  would  have  been 
banished  directly,  if  he  had  not  desired  the  sentence  to 
be  respited  till  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  in  which 
the  advocate  for  riches  perishe^  miserably. 

He  was  in  danger  oi  incurring  serious  inconveni- 
ences from  an  answer  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hip- 
polvtus.  Phaedra's  nurse  represented  to  him,  that  he 
Aaa  engaged  himself  under  an  inviolable  oath  to  keep 
her  secret  ''  My  tongue,  it  is  true,  pronounced  that 
oath,"  replied  he,  *^  but  my  heart  gave  no  consent  to 
it"  This  frivolous  distinction  appeared  to  the  whole 
people,  as  an  express  contempt  of  the  religion  and 
sanctity  of  an  oatn,  that  tended  to  banish  all  sincerity 
«nd  good  faith  from  society  and  the  intercourse  of  life. 

Another  maxim'  advanced  by  Eteocles  in  the  tra- 
gedy called  the  Phoenicians,  and  which  Caesar  had 
always  in  his  mouth,  is  no  less  pernicious :  *'  If  justice 
may  be  violated  at  all,  it  is  when  a  throne  is  in  ques- 
tion ;  in  other  respects,  let  it  be  duly  revered."  It  is 
highly  criminal  in  Eteocles,  or  rather  in  Euripides, 
Bays  Cicero,  to  make  an  exception  in  that  very  point 
wherein  such  violation  is  the  highest  crime  (hat  can  be 
committed.  Eteocles  is  a  tyrant,  and  speaks  like  a 
tyrant,  who  vindicates  his  unjust  conduct  by  a  false 
maxim ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Cesar,  who  was  a 
tyrant  by  nature,  and  equally  unjust,  should  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  sentiments  of  a  prince  whom  he  so 
much  resembled.  But  what  is  remarkable  in  Cicero, 
is  his  failing  upon  the  poet  himself,  and  imputing  to 
him  as  a  crime,  the  havmg  advanced  so  pernicious  a 
principle  upon  the  stage. 

Lycurgus,*  the  orator,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Qreat,  to  re-animate  the 
spirit  of  the  tragic  poets,  caused  three  statues  of  brass 
to  be  erected,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  and  navmg  ordered  their 
works  to  be  transcribed,  he  appointed  them  to  be  care- 
fully preserved  amon^t  the  public  archives,  from 
whence  they  were  taken  from  time  to  time  to  be 
read;  the  players  not  being  permitted  to  represent 
them  on  the  stage. 

*  Sententiis  deniui,  et  in  iis  qua  k  sapiantibus  sunt  penft 
ipsb  est  par.     QuitUU,  1.  z.  c.  1. 

'  Cui  ^Euripidi)  tu  quantbin  credas  nesdo ;  ego  cettt 
flin^los  ejus  versus  singula  testimonia  puto.  Ejnst.  yiii.  1. 
14.  ad  F\mil. 

'  Ipsoautem  socer  ^Ceesar)  in  ore  semper  Oraeoos  ver^ 
sua  Enripidis  de  Phffimssis  habobat,  quos  dicani  ut  potero, 
in  condiie  ibrtasse,  sed  tamen  ut  res  possit  inteUigit 

If  am,  si  violandum  est  jus,  regnandi  gratiA 
Yiolandum  est ;  aliis  rebus  pietatem  oolas, 

Capitafis  Eteodes^  vel  potibs  Euripides^  qui  id  unam, 
quod  omnium  sceleatissimom  fuerit,excepent    Ctfie*  1.  iii. 

'^  Plut  in  viL  X.  orat  p.  841. 


The  reader  expects,  no  doubt,  after  what  has  been 
said  relating^  to  the  throe  poets,  who  invented,  improv* 
ed^  and  earned  tragedy  to  its  perfection,  that  I  should 
pomt  out  the  pecu&r  excellences  of  their  style  and 
character.  For  that  I  must  refer  to  Father  Brumoi, 
who  will  do  it  much  better  than  it  is  in  my  power* 
After  having  laid  down,  as  an  undoubted  principle, 
that  the  e{nc  poem,  that  is  to  sav  Homer,  pointed  out 
the  way  for  the  tragic  poets ;  and  having  demonstrated, 
by  reflections  drawn  from  human  nature,  upon  what 
principles  and  by  what  degrees,  this  happy  imitation 
was  conducted  to  its  end ;  lie  ^oes  on  to  describe  the 
three  poets  above-mentioned,  m  the  most  lively  and 
brilliant  colours. 

Tragedy  took  at  first  from  ^schylus.  its  inventor, 
a  much  more  lofty  style  than  the  iliao ;  that  is,  the 
magnvm  loqui  mentioned  by  Horace.  Perhaps  iEs- 
chylus,  who  had  a  full  conception  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  language  of  tragedy,  earned  it  too  high.  It  is  not 
Homer's  trumpet,  out  something  more.  His  pom- 
pous, swelling,  gigantic  diction,  resembles  rather  the 
beating  of  drums  and  the  shouts  of  battle,  than  the  no- 
ble harmony  of  the  trumpets.  The  elevation  and 
grandeur  of'^his-  genius  would  not  permit  him  to  speak 
3ie  language  of  other  men,  so  that  his  Muse  seemed 
rather  to  walk  in  stilts,  than  in  the  buskins  of  his  own 
invention. 

Sophocles  understood  much  better .  the  true  excel- 
lence of  the  dramatic  style :  he  therefore  copies  Ho- 
mer more  doeely,  and  blends  in  his  diction  that 
honeyed  sweetness,  from  whence  he  was  denominated 
thi  BUf  with  a  gravity  that  gives  his  tragedy  the 
modest  air  of  a  matron,  compelled  to  appear  m  public 
with  dignity,  as  Horace  expresses  it 

The  style  of  Euripides,  tnough  noble,  is  less  remov- 
ed from  tine  familiar ;  and  he  seems  to  have  Elected 
rather  the  pathetic  and  the  elegant,  than  the  nervous 
and  the  lohy. 

As  Comeille,  says  Father  Brumoi  in  another  place, 
after  having  opened  to  himself  a  path  entirely  new  and 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  seems  like  an  eagle  tower- 
ing in  the  clouds,  from  the  sublimity,  force,  unbroken 
progress,  and  rapidity  in  his  flight ;  and,  as  Racine^ 
m  copjring  the  ancients  in  a  manner  entirely  his  own, 
imitates  the  swan,  that  sometimes  floats  upon  the  air, 
sometimes  rises,  then  falls  again,  -with  an  elegance  of 
motion,  and  a  grace  peculiar  to  herself;  so  i&chylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  have  each  of  them  a  parti> 
cular  characteristic  and  method.  The  first,  as  the 
inventor  and  father  of  tragedy,  is  like  a  torrent  rolling 
impetuously  over  rocks,  forests,  and  precipices ;  the 
second  resembles  a  canal,*  which  flows  gently  through 
delicious  gardens ;  and  the  third  a  river,  that  does  not 
follow  its  course  in  a  continued  line,  but  loves  to  turn 
and  wind  his  silver  wave  through  floweiy  meads  and 
rural  scenes. 

This  is  the  character  which  Father  Brumoi  gives  of 
the  three  poets,  to  whom  the  Athenian  stage  was 
indebted  for  its  perfection  in  tragedy,  ^schylus* 
drew  it  out  of  its  original  chaos  and  confusion,  and 
made  it  appear  in  some  degree  of  lustre ;  but  it  still 
retained  the  rude  unfinished  air  of  thin^  in  their 
beginning,  which  are  generally  defective  m  point  of 
art  and  method.  Sophocles  and  Euripides  added 
infinitely  to  the  dignity  of  tragedy.  The  style  of 
the  first,  as  has  b^n  observed,  is  more  noble  and 
majestic  I  of  the  latter,  more  tender  and  pathetic; 
eadi  perfect  in  their  way.  In  this  diversity  of  charac- 
ter, it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  most  excdlent 

* 

*  I  know  not  whether  flie  idea  of  a  eanaithatJIowBgmdy 
Arough  ielidoua  gardtnt,  is  well  adapted  to  designate  the 
character  of  Sophocles,  which  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
nobleness,  grandeur,  and  elevation.  That  of  an  unpetuous 
and  rapid  stream,  whose  waves,  from  the  violence  of  their 
motion,  are  loud,  and  to  be  heard  afar  oflT,  seems  to  me  a 
more  suitable  imaife  of  that  poet. 

*  Tragsedias  pnmns  in  lucem  ifischylns  protulit:  suIh 
limis  et  gravis,  et  graadiloquus  scpe  Q8<}ue  aa  vitium ;  sed 
radis  in  plsris^  et  iaooaqtositus.    QmntiL  1.  x.  c,  |« 
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The  letmed  have  alwmyt  been  divided  npon  this 
head ;  ae  we  are  at  this  day,  with  respect  to  the  two* 
poets  of  oar  own  nation,  whose  tragedies  have  made 
«ur  stage  illustrious,  and  not  inferior  to  that  of  Athens. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  tender  and  pathetic  dis- 
tinguishes the  compositions  of  Euripides,  of  which 
Alexander  of  Phene,  the  most  cruel  ot  tyrants,  was  a 
proof.  That  baifoarous  man,  upon  seeing  the  Troades 
of  Euripides  acted,  found  himself  so  moved  with  it 
that  he  quitted  the  theatre  before  the  conclusion  x)f 
the  play ;  professing  that  he  was  ashamed  to  be  seen 
in  tears  for  the  distress  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache, 
who  had  never  shown  the  least  compassion  for ''his 
«wn  citizens,  of  whom  he  had  butchered  such  numbers. 

When!  speak  of  the  tender  and  pathetic,  I  would 
not  bo  understood  to  mean  a  passion  that  softens  the 
V  heart  into  effeminacy,  and  which,  to  our  reproach,  is 
almost  alone,  or  at  least  more  than  any  other  passion, 
received  upon  our  stase,  though  rejected  by  the  an- 
cients, and  condemned  by  the  nations  around  us  of 
greatest  reputation  for  their  genius,  and  taste  for  the 
sciences  and  polite  learning.  The  two  p^^^  princi- 
ples For  moving  the  passions  amongst  the  ancients, 
were  terror  and  pity."  And  indeed,  as  we  naturally 
refer  evciy  thing  to  ourselves,  or  our  own  particular 
iaterest,  when  we  see  persons  of  exalted  rank  or  virtue 
sinking  under  great  evils,  the  fear  of  the  like  misfoi^ 
tunes,'with  which  we  know  that  human  life  is  on  all 
aides  invested,  seizes  upon  us,  and  from  a  secret  im- 
pulse of  self  love,  we  find  ourselves  sensiblV  aflfected 
with  the  distresses  of  others;  besides  which,  the 
sharing  a*  common  nature  with  the  rest  of  our  species, 
makes  us  sensible  to  whatever  befalls  them.  tFpon  a 
close  and  attentive  inquiry  into  those  two  passions, 
they  will  be  found  the  most  deeply  inherent,  active, 
extensive,  and  ^^eneml,  actions  of  the  soul ;  includ- 
ing all  orders  <?  men,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor, 
ofwhatever  age  or  condition.  Hence  the  ancients, 
accustomed  to  consult  nature,  and  to  tske  her  for 
their  gitide  in  all  things,  with  reason  conceived  terror 
Mn6  compassion  to  be  the  soul  of  tragedy ;  and  that 
those  affections  ought  to  prevail  in  it.  The  passion 
of  leve  was  in  no  estimation  amongst  them,  and  had 
aeldom  any  share  in  Uieir  dramatic  pieces ;  though  with 
us  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  tney  cannot  be  sup- 
ported without  it 

It  is  worth  our  trouble  to  ezamiBe  briefly  in  what 
ntanner  this  passion^  which  has  always  been  deemed 
a  weakness  and  a  blemish  in  the  ernUest  charaeters, 

§ot  such  footing  upon  our  stage.  Uomeille,  who  was 
to  first  who  brought  the  French  tragedv  to  any  per- 
fection, and  whom  all  the  res^have  followed,  found 
the  whole  nation  enamoured  with  tke  perusal  of  ro- 
mances, and  litUe  disposed  to  admire  any  thing  not 
resembling  them.  From  the  desire  of  pleasing  his 
Audience,  who  were  at  the  same  time  hie  judges,  he 
endeavoured  to  move  them  in  the  manner  they  had 
heen  accustomed  to  be  aflbcted ;  and,  by  introducing 
love  in  his  scenes,  to  biiag  them  the  nearer  to  the  pro- 
dominant  taste  of  the  age  for^  romance.  ^  From  the 
same  source  arose  that  multiplicity  of  inddents,  epi- 
sodes, and  adventures,  with  which  our  tragic  nieces 
are  crowded  and  obscured ;  so  contrary  to  probslHhty, 
which  will  not  admit  sueh  a  number  (tf  extraordinary 
and  surprising  events  in  the  short  space  of  fourwand- 
twenty  hours ;  so  contrary  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
tragedy ;  and  so  adapted  to  conceal,  by  the  assem- 
t>la||e  of  so  many  difierent  objects,  the  sterility  of  the 
eenius  of  a  poet,  more  intent  upon  the  marvellous, 
wan  upon  the  probable  and  naturaL 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  preferred  the 
Samluc  to  the  heroic  verse  in  their  tragedies ;  not 
jooly  because  the  first  has  a  kind  of  dignity  better 
■daptH  Xo  the  stage,  but,  whilst  it  approaches  nearer 
4o  prose,  retains  sufficiently  the  air  ot  poetry  to  please 
the  ear :  and  yet  has  too  little  of  it  to  put  the  aooienoe 
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in  mmdof  the  poet,  who  ought  not  to  appear  at  «I1  m 
representations,  where  other  persons  are  suppcMed  to 
speak  and  act  Monsienr  Dacier  makes  a  very  jost 
reflection  on  this  snbiect  He  says,  that  it  is  tne  mis- 
fortune of  our  tragedy  to  have  afanost  no  other  vene 
than  what  it  has  m  common  with  epic  poetry,  elegy, 

{)astoral,  satire,  and  comedy;  whereas  the  lesned 
angua^s  have  a  great  variety  of  versification. 

This  inconvenience  is  highly  obvious  in  our  tragedy ; 
which  consequently  is  obliged  to  lose  si^t  of  nature 
and  probability,  as  it  obliges  heroes,  pnnces,  hmga, 
and  queens,  to  express  themselves  in  a  pompous  ftiaia 
in  their  fanuliar  conversation,  which  it  would  be  lidica- 
lous  to  attempt  in  real  life.  The  givins  uttermnce  to 
the  most  impetuous  passions  in  a  unuonn  cadence, 
and  by  hemistichs  and  rhymes,  would  ondoobledly  be 
tedious  and  offensive  to  the  ear,  if  the  charms  of  poe- 
try, the  elegance  of  expression,  and  the  spirit  of  Bail- 
ments, and  periiaps,  more  than  all  of  them,  the  restsl* 
less  force  ot  custom,  had  not  in  a  manner  sabjeetcd 
our  reason,  and  spread  a  veil  before  our  judgment 

It  was  not  chance,  therefore^  which  sugeesied  to 
the  Greeks  the  use  of  iambics  m  their  tra^dy.  Na- 
ture itself  seems  to  have  dictated  that  kind  of  verse  to 
them.  Instructed  by  the  same  unerring  ffBode,  they 
made  choice  of  a  dif](erent  versification  for  ue  chorus, 
better  adapted  to  the  motions  c^  the  dance,  and  the 
variations  of  the  8on|^;  because  it  was  necessnuy  fer 
poetry  here  to  shine  out  in  all  its  lustre,  wbtlsi  the 
mere  conversation  between  the  real  actors  was  sas> 
pended.  The  chorus  was  an  embellishment  of  the 
representation,  and  a  relaxation  to  the  andience,  and 
therefore  required  more  exalted  poetry  and  nomben 
to  support  it,  when  united  with  music  and  ""      '~ 


Of  the  Old,  Middle,  and  Jfao  Comedf, 

Whilst  tragedy  was  thus  rising  to  perfection  at 
Athens,  comedy,  the  second  species  of  dramatic  poe- 
try, ana  which,  till  then,  had  been  much  lie^etited, 
began  to  be  cultivated  with  more  attcnticm.  rfalare 
was  the  common  parent  of  both.  We  are  aeosibly 
afiected  with  the  dangers,  distresses,  miflfortunes,  and 
in  a  word,  with  whatever  relates  to  the  lives  and  coo- 
duct  of  illustrious  persons ;  and  this  gave  birth  te 
tragedy.  And  we  are  as  curious  to  know  the  adven- 
tures, conduct,  and  defects,  of  our  equals :  which  sop* 
ply  us  with  occasbns  of  laughing,  and  oein^  mmty 
at  the  expense  of  others.  Hence  comedy  deiives  it- 
self; which  is  properly  an  imaee  of  private  life.  In 
design  is  to  expose  defects  and  vices  unon  the  stage, 
and,  by  Rfli*ing  ridicule  to  them,  to  make  them  eoa- 
temptiole;  and  consequently,  to  instruct  by  drvatiii^ 
Ridicule,  therefore  (or,  to  express  the  same  woid  by 
another,  pleasantry,)  ought  to  prevail  in  comedy. 

This  species  of  entertainment  took  at  diflerent  timei 
three  difierent  forms  at  Athens,  as  well  from  the  ge&iof 
of  the  poets,  as  from  the  influences  of  the  govoa- 
ment,  which  occasioned  various  alterations  in  it 

The  old  comedy,  so  called*  by  Horace,  and  which 
he  dates  after  the  time  of  JBschylus,  retained  aoaie- 
thing  of  its  original  rudeness,  and  the  liberty  it  hid 
been  used  to  tuie  of  throwing  out  coarse  jost^  ud 
revilins  the  spectators  from   the  cart  of  Thesfia. 
Thou^  it  was  become  regular  in  its  plan,  and  wora^ 
of  a  great  theatre,  it  had  not  learnt  to  be  mote  re- 
served.    It  represented  real  transactions,  widi  the 
names,  dress^  gestures,  and  likeness,  in  maeka,  of 
whomsoever  it  uiought  fit  to  sacrifice  to  the  pablic  de- 
rision.    In  a  state  where  it  was  held  good  policy  to 
unmask  whatever  carried  the  air  of  ambitioii,  singa- 
laiity,  or  knavery,  comedy  assumed  the  privilege  to 
harangue,  refbrm,  and  advise  the  people  upon  thcs' 
most  important  interests.    No  one  was^  spared  ia  a 
city  of  so  much  liberty,  or  rather  lioentioiwnesa,  as 
Atnens  was  at  that  time.     Generals,  masiatratea, 
government,  the  very  gods  were  abandon^  to  the 
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poet^fl «atirio«l  rmn;  and  aUwa*  well  reocived,  pro- 
vided the  comedy  was  diveitin^  and  the  Attic  salt 
noC  wanline. 

In  one  U  these  comedies,  not  only  the  priest^  of 
Jupiter  deCennines  to  quit  his  service^  oecause  no  more 
sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  god ;  but  Mercurj  himself 
comes,  in  a  starving  condition, .  to  seek  his  fortune 
amon^t  mankind,  and  oflkrs  to  serve  as  a  porter,  sut* 
ler,  badi£^  guide,  doorkeeper — in  short,  in  any  capacity, 
xather  than  return  to  heaven.  In  another,'  the  same 
gods,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  famine,  from  the 
birds  having  built  a  ci^  in  the  air,  whereby  their  pro- 
visions  are  cut  oS^  and  the  smoke  of  incense  and  sacri- 
ficea  prevented  from  ascending  to  heaven,  depute  three 
Bmbassadors  in  the  name  of  Jupiter  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  accommodation  with  tbie  birds,  upon  such 
conditions  as  they  shall  approve.  The  chamber  of 
audience,  where  the  three  famished  eoda  are  received, 
in  a  kitchen  well  stored  with  ezceuent  game  of  all 
sorts.  Here  Hercules,  deeply  smitten  with  the  smell 
of  roast  meat,  which  he  apprehends  to  be  more  exqui- 
adte^and  nutritious  than  that  of  incense,  begs  leave  to 
make  his  abode,  and  to  turn  the  spit,  and  assist  the 
cook  upon  occasion.  The  other  pieces  of  Aristophanes 
abound  with  strokes  still  more  satirical  and  severe 
upon  the  principal  divinities. 

I  am  not  much  surprised  at  the  poet's  insulting  the 
gods,  and  treating  them  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as 
fiom  them  he  had  nothing  to  fear ;  but  I  cannot  help 
wondering  at  his  having  brought  the  most  illustrious 
and  powerful  persons  of  Athens  upon  the  stage,  and 
presuming  to  attack  the  government  itself  vrithout  any 
manner  of  respect  or  reserve. 

Cleon  having  returned  triumphant,  contrary  to  the 

general   expectation,    firom   the  expedition   against 
phacteita,  waa  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  the 
greatest  captain  of  that  aee.     Aristophanes,  to  set 
that  bad  man  in  a  true  li^it,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
tanner,  and  a  Unner  himse^  and  whose  rise  was 
owing  solely  to  nis  temerity  and  impudence,  was  so 
bold  as  to  make  him  the  subject  of  a  comedy,*  without 
being  awed  by  his  power  and  influenee :  but  he  was 
obliged  to  play  the  part  of  Cleon  himself^  and  appeared 
for  me  first  time  upon  the  stage  in  that  character ;  not 
4one  of  the  comedians  daring  to  represent  it,  nor  to 
expose  himself  to  the  resentment  ot  so  foimidable  an 
enemy.    His  face  was  smeared  over  with  wine-lees ; 
1>ecause  no  workman  could  be  found,  that  would  ven- 
ture to  make  a  mask  resembling  Cleon,  as  was  usual 
when  persona  were  brought  upon  the  stage.    In  this 
piece  ne  reproached  him  witn  embezsUng  the  public 
treasures,  with  a  violent  passion  for  bribes  and  presents, 
-with  crafl  in  seducing  tne  people,  and  denies  him  the 
glory  of  the  action  at  Sphactena,  which  he  attributes 
chiefly  to  Uie  share  his  colleague  had  in  it 

In  the  w9cAamu0u,  he  accuses  Liamachus  of  having 
been  made  ^neral  rather  by  bribery  than  merit  He 
imputes  to  him  his  youth,  inexperience,  and  idleness ; 
at  the  same  time  tmit  he,  and  man^  others,  whom  he 
covertly  designates,  convert  to  their  own  use  the  re- 
wards due  oiuy  to  valour  and  real  services.  He  re- 
reproaches  the  republic  with  their  preference  of  the 
younger  citizens  to  the  elder,  in  the  government  of  the 
state,  and  the  command  of  their  armies.  He  tells 
them  plainly,  that  when  peace  shall  be  concluded, 
neither  Cleonymus,  Hyperbolas,  nor  many  other  such 
knaves,  aH  mentioned  by  name,  ahaH  ha^e  any  share 
in  the  public  affiurs ;  they  being  always  ready  to  ao> 
cose  ttieir  fellow-dtisen^  ef  crimes,  and  to  enrich 
themselves  by  such  infonnationi. 

In  lus  comedy  called  the  Waspsj  imitated  by  Racine 
in  his  PUddeunf  he  exposes  the  mad  passion  of  the 
people  for  prosecutions  and  trials  at  law.  and  the 
enormous  injustice  frequently  committed  m  passing 
flentenoe  ana  giving  judgment 

The  poet,*  concerned  Jto  see  the  republic  obstinately 
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beat  vpoa  the  ulnppy  expedition  to  Sicily,  ende»» 
vours  to  excite  in  the  people  a  thorou^  disgust  for  so 
ruinous  a  war,  and  to^  inspire  them  with  the  deeixeiif 
a  peace,  as  much  the  interest  of  the  victors  as  thevan- 
quished,  after  a  war  of  several  years'  duration,  ejquallv 
peniicious  to  each  party,  and  capable  of  involving  all 
Qreece  in  rain. 

None  of  Aristophanes's  pieces  explains  better  his 
boldness  in  speaking  upon  the  most  delicate  affijrs  of 
the  state,  in  the  crowded  theatre,  than  his  comedy 
called  Lyrittrata.  One  of  the  principal  magistrates  of 
Athens  had  a  wife  of  that  name,  woo  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  it  into  her  head  to  compel  Qreece  to  con- 
clude a  peace.  She  relates,  how,  during  the  war,  the 
womeiu  inquiring  of  their  husbands  the  result  of  their 
counsels^  and  whether  they  had  not  resolved  to  make 
peace  with  Sparta,  received  no  answers  but  imperious 
looks,  and  orders  to  mind  their  own  business  :  that, 
however,  they  perceived  plainly  to  what  a  low  condip* 
tion  the  government  was  declined :  that  they  took 
the  liberty  to  remonstrate  mildly  to  their  husbands 
upon  the  sad  consequences  of  their  rash  determine 
tions,  but  that  their  numble  representations  had  no 
other  efiect  than  to  offend  and  enrage  them  :  that,  at 
len^,  being  confirmed  by  the  general  opinion  of  aH 
Attica,  that  there  were  no  longer  any  men  in  the 
state,  nor  heads  for  the  administration  of  aflKurs,  their 
patience  being  quite  exhausted,  the  women  had  thought 
It  proper  anq  advisable  to  take  the  fiovemment  upon 
themselves,  and  preserve  Greece,  whether  it  would  or 
no^  from  the  folly  and  madness  of  its  resolves.  ''  For 
her  part,  she  declares,  that  she  has  taken  possession 
of  the  city  and  treasuiy,  in  order,"  says  she, "  to  prevent 
I^uander  and  his  confederates,  the  four  hundred  admi- 
nistrators, fi:om  exciting  troubles,  according  to  their 
custom,  and  fipom  robbing  the  public  as  usual."  (Waa 
ever  any  thing  so  bold  ?)  She  soes  on  to  prove,  that 
the  women  are  only  capable  of  retrieving  afiyrs,  by 
this  buriesque  argument ;  that  admitting  Uungs  to  be 
in  such  a  state  of  perplexity  and  confusion,  me  sex, 
accustomed  to  untangling  their  threads,  were  the  only 
persons  to  set  them  ligm  again,  as  being  best  quab* 
ned  with  the  neceseary  Zddress,  patience,  and  modem- 
taoa.  The  Athenian  politics  are  thus  made  inferior 
to  those  of  the  women,  who  are  only  represented  in  a 
niiculous  light,  to  turn  the  derision  upon  (heir  hus- 
bands, who  were  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
theeovemment 

l^ese  extracts  from  Aristophanes,  taken  almost 
word  for  word  from  Father  Brumoi,  seemed  to  ma 
very  proper  to  ^ve  an  insight  into  that  poet's  charac- 
ter, and  the  genius  of  the  ancient  comedy,  which  was, 
as  we  see,  a  satire  of  the  most  poignant  and  severe 
kind,  that  had  assumed  to  itself  an  ii2ependency  from 
respect  to  persons,  and  to  which  nothing  was  sacred. 
K  IB  no  wonder  that  Cicero  condemns  so  ucentious  and 
uncurbed  a  liberty.*  It  might,  he  says,  have  been 
tolemble,  bad  it  attacked  only  bad  citiiens,  and  sedi- 
tious orators,  who  endeavoured  to  raise  commotions  in 
the  state,  such  as  Cleon,  Cleophon,  and  Hyperbolosi 
but  when  a  Pericles,  who  for  many  yeaia  had  govern* 
ed  the  commonwealth  both  in  war  and  peace  with 
equal  wisdom  and  authority  (he  might  have  added« 
and  a  Socrates,  declared  by  Apollo  the  vrisest  of  man*> 
kind)  is  brou^t  upon  the  stage  to  be  laughed  at  by 
the  public,  it  is  as  if  our  Plautus  or  Nevius  had  at> 
tacked  the  Scipios,  orCedlius  had  dared  to  revile 
Marcus  Cato  in  his  plays. 

That  liberty  is  still  more  oflensive  to  us,  who  are 
bora  and  live  under  a  monarchical  goverament,  vriiich 
is  far  from  being  favourable  to  licenUousness.    But 

*  duem  ilia  i^on  attigit,  vel  potitks  qaem  non  vezavit  ? 
Esto,  populares  homines,  improboi^  in  remp.  •editiosu 
Cleonem,  Cleophontem,  HyperDduin  IsBsit :  patisjnur-^Sea 
Peridem,  cdm  jam  sua  eiritati  maxiaiA  auctoritate  plurU 
mos  aoBos  doiai  et  bdli  pnefuinet,  riolari  verribus,  et  aos 
agi  in  scenft.  non  pita  decoit,  qukm  si  Plautus  noster  vdi^ 
isset,  aut  Navias,  P.  et  Cn.  Scipioni,  aot  Cecilius  M# 
Catsni  maladiceia.    £s  Jrmim,  Cio.  dv  R^,  Ub.  k. 
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_  to  jiMtiiy  the  oondoct  of  Aiiatofhi- 
nes,  which  u  eertainly  raexcusakle,  I  think,  to  judge 
properly  of  it,  it  would  be  necesMry  to  ley  eeiae  the 
prejndicee  of  birth,  nations,  and  times,  and  to  imagine 
we  live  in  those  remote  affes,  in  a  state  purely  demo- 
^  eraticaL  We  must  not  fancy  Aristophanes  to  have 
been  a  person  of  little  consequence  in  his  republic,  as 
the  comic  writers  generally  are  in  our  days.  The  l(ing 
of  Persia  had  a  very  different  idea  of  him.  It  is  a  known 
story,  ^  that  in  audience  of  the  Greek  ambassadors, 
his  first  inquiry  was  after  a  certain  comic  poet  (meao- 
ing  Aiistopoanes,)  that  put  all  Greece  in  motion,  and 
g!ave  such  effectual  counsels  against  him.  Aristo* 
phanes  did  that  upon  the  stage,  which  Demosthenes 
did  afterward  in  the  public  assemblies.  The  poet*s 
reproaches  were  no  less  animated  than  the  orator's. 
In  his  comedies  he  uttered  the  same  sentiments  as  he 
had  a  ri^t  to  deliver  from  the  public  rostrum.  They 
'Were  addressed  to  the  same  people,  upon  the  same 
occasions  of  the  state,  the  same  means  of  success, 
and  the  same  obstacles  to  their  measures.  In  Athens, 
the  whole  people  were  the  sovereign,  and  each  of 
them  had  an  equal  share  in  the  supreme  authority. 
Upon  tliis  they  were  continually  intent,  were  fond  of 
discoursing  upon  it  themselves^  and  of  hearing  the 
Mntiments  of  oUiers.  The  pubhc  afiairs  were  the  bu- 
siness of  every  individual ;  on  which  they  were  desi- 
rous of  being  fully  informed,  that  they  might  know 
how  to  conduct  themselves  on  every  occasion  of  war 
or  peace,  which  frequently  offered,  and  to  decide  upon 
their  own,  as  well  as  upon  the  destiny  of  their  allies 
or  enemies.  Hence  rose  the  liberty  taken  by  the 
eomic  poets,  of  discussing  afiairs  of  the  state  in  their 
performances.  The  people  were  so  far  from  being 
offended  at  it,  or  at  the  manner  in  which  thotoe  writers 
treated  the  principal  persons  of  the  state,  that  they 
eonceived  their  hberty  in  some  measure  to  consist 
in  it 

Three  poets'  particularly  excelled  in  the  old  come- 
dy:  EupoUs,  Cratinua,  and  Aristophanes.  The  last 
is  tne  otily  one  of  them  whose  pieces  have  come  down 
to  us  entire ;  and  out*of  the  groat  number  which  he 
composed,  eleven  are  all  that  remain.  He  flourished 
in  an  age  when  Greece  abounded  with  great  men, 
and  was  contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Euripides, 
whom  he  survived.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
he  made  his  §(reatest  figure  ^  less  as  a  writer  to  amuse 
the  people  with  his  comedies,  than  as  censor  of  the 
government,  retained  to  reform  the  state,  and  to  be 
almost  the  arbiter  or  his  country. 

He  is  admired  for  an  eleganoe,  poignancy,  and 
happiness  of  expression,  or,  in  a  worn,  that  Attic  salt 
and  spirit,  to  which  the  Roman  language  could  never 
attain,  and  for'  which  Aristophanes  is  more  remarksr 
ble  than  any  other,  of  the  Greek  authors.  His  particu- 
lar excellence  was  raillery.  None  ever  touched  what 
was  ridieulous  in  the  characters  whom  he  wished  to 
expose  with  such  success,  or  knew  better  how  to  con- 
vey it  in  ail  its  full  "force  to  others.  But  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  lived  in  his  tiroes,  to  be  qualified 
to  judge  of  this.    The  subtle  salt  and  spirit  of  the 


'  Aristoph.  in  Aebam. 

'  EupoliB,  atque  Cratinos,  Aristophanesque  poets, 
Atque  alii,  quorain  eomoBdia  prMca  viroruoi  eat. 
Si  ques  erat  disnua  describi,  ^ubd  makn,  aot  fiir, 
Quod  nKBchuB  tbret,  aut  aicanas,  aat  alioqui 
Faaosos ;  jnultA  earn  libertate  notabaat. 

JSTor.  tfsliv.LL 
*  WHh  Aristophaae^  satirie  rage. 
When  ancient  comedy  amused  the  age. 
Or  Eupolis's  or  Cratinua'  wit, 
And  others  that  all-lieensed  poem  writ; 
None,  worthy  to  be  shown,  escaped  the  soeae. 
No  public  knave,  or  thief  of  lolly  miea ; 
The  loose  aduhVer  was  drawn  forth  to  sight ; 
The  secret  murdPrer  trembling  lurk'd  the  night ; 
Tice  plavM  iUetf,  and  efcch  ambitious  spark ; 
AU  boldly  branded  with  the  poe^s  mark. 

Aotiqua  comosdia  sinceram  illam  senaoois  Attiei  grsp 
oam  ffoph  sola  rstinet,— ^iwftV. 


poe 
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ancient  rliUery,  aoooidmg  to  Father  Bivnii,  is  eva- 
porated through  length  of  time,  and  what  naoains  of 
It  is  become  flat  ana  insipid  to  us ;  though  the  aharp- 
estpart  will  retain  its  vigour  throughout  all  agea. 
Two  oonsiderahle  defects  are  justly  imputed  to 
let,  which  very  much  obscure  if  not  entirely  eli 
lis  glory.  These  are,  low  bufiboneiy,  and  gruas  ob- 
scenity ;  and  it  has  in  vain  been  attenqited  to  ofler,  in 
excuse  for  the  first  of  these  faults,  the  chaiacter  of 
his  audience ;  the  bulk  of  which  generally  consisted 
of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  dregs  of  the  people, 
whom,  nowever,  it  was  as  necessarf  to  please,  as  the 
learned  and  the  rich.  The  depraved  taste  of  the  lower 
order  of  people,  which  once  banished  Cratinua  and 
his  company,  because  lus  scenes  were  not  grassij 
comic  enough  for  them,  is  no  excuse  for  Arirtophs- 


nes,  as  Menander  could  find  out  the  art  of  changiDg 
that  grovelling  taste,  by  introducing  a  species  of  come- 
dy, not  altogether  so  modest  as  Plutarch  seems  to  m- 
sinoate,  yet  much  less  licentious  than  any  before  his 
time. 

The  gross  obscenities  with  which  all  Aristopfaaiies*s 
comedies  abound,  have  no  excuse ;  they  only  deoote 
to  what  a  pitch  the  libertinism  of  the  spectatara,  aad 
the  depravitv  of  the  poet,  had  proceeded.  Had  be  eva 
impregnated  them  with  the  utmost  wit — which  bowevei 
is  not  the  case — ^the  priidlege  of  laughing  himself,  or  sf 
making'  others  laugh,  would  have  been  too  deail; 
purchued  at  the  expense  of  decencv  and  good  man- 
ners.* And  in  this  case  it  may  well  be  said,  that  it 
were  better  to  have  no  wit  at  all,  than  to  make  so  il 
a  use  of  it.*  F.  Brumoi  is  verjr  much  to  be  commend- 
ed for  haying  taken  care,  in  giving  a  general  idea  of 
Aristophanes*s  writing  to  Sirow  a  veil  over  those 

Sarts  of  them  that  mi^t  have  given  ofeioe  to  mo- 
esty.  Though  such  Dehaviouroe the indispensaUe 
rule  of  religion,  it  is  not  always  observed  by  these 
who  pique  themselves  most  on  their  erudition,  sad 
sometimes  prefer  the  title  of  Scholar  to  that  of  Chris- 
tian. ' 

The  old  comedy  subsisted  till  Lysander^s  time,  who, 
upon  having  maae  himself  master  of  Athens,  changed 
the  form  ofihe  government,  and  put  it  into  the  bands 
of  thirty  of  the  principal  citisens.    The  satirical  liber- 
tv  of  the  theatre  was  ofiensive  to  them,  and  therefore 
they  thou^t  fit  to  put  ^  stop  to  it    The  reason  of  tl^ 
alteration  is  evident,  and  confirms  the  reflectioo  made 
before  upon  the  privile^  which  the  poets  poaseeoed  of 
criticising  with  unpumty  the  persons  at  the  bead  of 
the  state.    The  whole  authority  of  Athena  was  then 
invested  in  tvrants.    The  democracy  was  aboliabed. 
The  people  nad  no  longer  any  share  in  the  jgovem- 
ment    They  were  no  more  the  prince ;  their  sove- 
reignty had  expired.    The  ri^ht  of  giving  their  opi- 
nions and  suflrages  upon  aliairs  df  state  was  at  an 
end ;  nor  dared  they,  either  in  their  own  persons  or 
by  the  poets,  presume  to  censure  the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  their  masters.    The  calling  persons  by 
their  names  upon  the  stage  was  prohibited  :  but  poeti- 
cal ill-nature  soon  found  the  secret  of  eluain^  the  in- 
tention of  the  law,  and  of  making  itself  amends  Ibr 
the  restraint  which  was  imposed  upon  it  by  the  neees- 
sity  of  using  feigned  names.    It  then  appned  itself  to 
discover  what  was  ridiculous  in  known  cfaaractetSr 
which' it  copied  to  the  life,  and  fiom  thence  aoqniied 
the  double  advantage  of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the 
poets,  and  the  mahce  of  me  audience,  in  a  more  re- 
fined manner :  the  one  had  the  delicate  pleasure  of 
putting  the  spectators  upon  guessing  their  oieaiHn|^ 
and  the  other  of  not  beings  mistaken  m  their  s«i]^poBi> 
tions,  and  of  affixing  the  right  name  to  the  characters 
represented.    Such  was  the  Comedy,  since  called  the 
Middle  Comedy  f  of  which  there  are  some  instanees  m 
Aristophi 


*  Nlmiom  risQs  pretium  est,  si  probitatls  inqieiMBa 
8tat.^$nnltf.  lib.  vi.  c.  S. 

*  Non  pejus  duxerim  tirdi  ingenii  esse,  qubm 
i^niniU,  lib.  i.  c.  8* 
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It  oontbaecl  till  the  tkne  of  Alennder  the  Gfteat, 
who  having  entirely  aMared  hinwelf  of  the  empire  of 
Qreece  by  the  defeat  of  the  Thebans,  caused  a  check 
to  be  pat  npon  the  Ucentiouaneas  of  the  poets,  which 
mcreased  dailv.  From  thence  the  .Vino  Comethf  took 
its  birth,  which  was  only  sn  imitation  of  private  life, 
and  brought  nothing  upon  the  stage  but  feigned  names, 
and  fictitious  adventures. 

ChaeuQ  peint  avec  art  dani  ce  nouveau  mlrolr, 
8'y  vit  avec  plalslr,  oh  cnit  b«  a'y  pas  voir. 
L'avani  des  pr^pUara  rlt  du  tableau  fidMe 
D*un  avire  aouvent  traM  lur  ion  modUe  i 
Et  mlll«  foia  un  fat«  flnement  exprinM, 
lAfoonuat  le  portnUt  aur  lul-mimefafnif . 

IMIflou,  Art.  Po$L  chant  UL 

In  thla  new  glass,  whilst  each  himself  surrej'd, 
He  sat  with  pleasure,  though  himself  was  plajr'd 
The  miser  grinn'd  whilst  avarice  ¥fas  drawn, 
Nor  ihoogbt  the  faithful  likeness  was  his  owni 
His  own  dear  self  no  Imaged  fool  eould  find, 
But  saw  a  thousand  other  fops  deslgn'd. 

This  may  properly  be  called  fine  comedy,  and  is 
that  of  Menander.  Of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or 
rather  eighty  plays,  according  to  Suidas,  con^osed  by 
him,  all  of  which  Terence  is  said  to  have  translateo, 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments.  We  may  fonn  a 
just  judgment  of  the  merit  of  the  ori^aJs  nom  the 
excellence  of  the  copy,  dointilian,  in  speaking  of 
Menander,  is  not  afraid  to  say,^  that  with  the  beauty 
of  his  works,  and  the  height  of  his  reputation,  he  ob- 
scured, or  rather  ol^Uterated,  the  fame  of  all  other 
writers  in  the  same  wa^.  He  observes,  in  another 
passage,  that  his  own  times  were  not  so  just'  to  his 

gent  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  which  has  been  the 
te  of  many  others ;  but  that  he  was  sufficiently  made 
amends  by  the  favourable  opinion  of  posterity.  And 
indeed  Pmlemon,  a  comic  poet,  who  nourished  about 
the  same  period,  though  older  than  Menander,  was 
preferred  before  him. 

TU  Theaire  of  the  Ancienft  dueribed. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  JSschylus  was  the  first 
founder  of  a  fixed  and  dumble  theatre,  adorned  with 
suitable  decorations.  It  was  at  first,  as  well  as  the 
amphitheatree,  composed  of  wooden  planks,  the  seats 
in  which  rose  one  above  another;  but  those  having 
one  day  broke  down,  by  having  too  great  a  weight 
upon  them,  the  Athenians,  excessively  enamoureaof 
dramatic  representations,  were  induced  by  that  acci* 
dent  to  erect  those  superb  structures,  which  were  imi- 
tated afterwards  with  so  much  splendour  by  the  Ro- 
maii  magnificence.  What  I  shall  say  of  them  has 
almost  as  much  relation  to  the  Roman  as  the  Athenian 
theatres :  and  is  extracted  entirely  from  M.  Boindln*s 
learned  dissertation  upon  the  theatre  of  the  ancients,* 
who  has  treated  the  subject  in  its  fullest  extent 

The  theatre  of  the  ancients  was  divided  into  three 
principal  parts  ^  each  of  which  bad  its  peculiar  appella- 
tion. The  division  for  the  actors  was  called  in  gene- 
ral the  scene,  or  staee ;  that  for  the  spectators  was 
particularly  termed  £e  theatre,  which  must  have  been 
of  vast  extent,^  as  at  Athens  it  was  capable  of  con- 
taining above  thirty  thousand  persons ;  and  the  orches- 
tra, which  amongst  the  Greeks  was  the  place  assigned 
for  the  pantomimes  and  dancers,  though  at  Rome  it 
was  appropriated  to  the  senators  and  vestal  virgins. 

The  theatre  was  of  a  semicircular  form  on  one  side, 
flind  square  on  the  other.  The  space  contained  within 
the  semicircle,  was  allotted  to  the  spectators,  and  had 
seats  placed  one  above  another  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing. The  square  part  in  the  front  of  it,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  actors ;  and  in  the  interval,  between 
both,  was  the  orchestra. 

The  great  theatres  had  three  rows  of  porticoes, 
-^aised  one  above  another,  which  formed  the  body  of 

*  Atque  iile  quidem  omnibus  ejuadem  operts  auctoribui 
abstulit  nomen,  et  fulgore  quodam  sua  claritatis  tenebras 
ebduxiu— •Qtnivft/.  lib.  z.  c.  1. 

*  daidam,  sicut  MenAnder,  josttora  posteromm,  quara 
soas  etatis^  judicia  sunt  consecuti. — Qta$ttU.  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  of  Inteript.  &c.  vol  i.  p.  lS6,4ke. 
«  Strab.  1.  iz.  p.  385.    Herod.  L  viii.  a  M. 
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tlie  edifice,  and  at  the  eame  tiine  thne  diftnot  ilo* 
ries  lor  the  eeata.  From  the  highest  of  those  porti* 
ooes  the  women  saw  the  representation,  sheltered  from 
the  weather.  The  rest  of  the  theatre  was  uncovered, 
and  all  the  business  of  the  stage  was  peiformed  in  the 
open  ahr. 

Each  of  these  stories  consisted  of  nine  rows  of 
seats,  including  the  landing-place,  which  divided  them 
from  each  other,  and  servM  as  a  passage  from  side  to 
sida  But  as  this  landing-place  and  passage  took  op 
the  space  of  two  benches^  tnere  were  only  seven  to  ait 
upon,  and  consequently  m  each  story  there  were  se* 
yen  rows  of  seats.  They  were  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  and  twice  as  much  in  breadth;  so 
that  the  spectators  had  room  to  sit  at  their  ease,  and 
without  being  incommoded  bi^  the  leas  of  the  people 
above  them,  no  foot-boards  bang  provided  for  them. 

Each  of  these  stories  of  benches  were  divided  in 
two  dififerent  mantters ;  in  their  height  by  the  landing- 
places,  called -by  thff  Romans  Praeindianeij  and  m 
their  circumferences  by  several  stair-casesy  peculiar 
to  each  stoiy,  which  intersecting  them  in  ngnt  lines, 
tendine  towuds  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  jjave  the 
form  of  wedges  to  the  quantity  of  seats  between  them, 
fit>m  whence  they  were  called  CtmeL 

Behind  these  stories  of  seats  were  covered  galleries^ 
through  which  the  people  thronged  into  the  theatre 
by  groat  square  openings,  contnved  for  that  pur* 
pose  in  the  walls  next  the  seats.  Those  openings 
were  called  Fomtloris,  from  the  multitude  at  peo^e 
crowding  through  them  into  their  placea 

As  the  actors  could  not  be  heard  to  the  extremity 
of  the  theatre,  the  Greeks  contrived  a  means  to  sup* 
ply  that  defect,  and  to  augment  the  force  of  the  voice, 
and  make  it  more  distinct  and  articulata  For  that 
purpose  they  invented  a  kind  of  large  vessels  of  cop* 
per,  which  were  disposed  under  the  seats  of  the  thea- 
tre, in  such  a  manner,  as  made  all  sounds  strike  upon 
the  ear  with  more  force  and  distinctnesa 

The  orchestra  being  situated,  as  I  have  observed, 
between  the  two  other  parts  of  the  thmtre,  of  which 
one  was  circular  and  the  other  square,  it  participated 
of  the  form  of  each,  and  occupied  the  spaas  between 
both.    It  was  divided  into  three  parta 

The  first  and  most  considerable  was  more  particii- 
larly  called  the  orchestra,  from  a  Greek  word'  that 
signifies  to  dence.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  panto- 
mimes and  dancers,  and  to  all  sacn  aubaitem  aoton  as 
played  between  the  acts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
presentationa 

The  second  was  named  (H^ftAv,  from  its  being  square, 
in  the  form  of  an  altar.  Here  the  chorus  was  gene- 
rally placed. 

And  in  the  third,  the  Greeks  disposed  their  band  of 
music  They  called  it  IrovK^tovy  from  its  being  situ- 
ate at  the  bottom  of  the  principal  part  of' the  theatre^ 
to  which  they  gave  the  general  name  of  tlie  scene. 

I  shall  describe  here  this  third  part  of  the  theatre, 
called  the  scene;  which  was  also  subdivided  into 
three  difilerent  parts. 

The  first  ana  most  considerable  was  properly  citjled 
the  scene,  and  gave  its  name  to  this  whole  mvision. 
It  occupied  the  whole  front  of  the  buildins  from  side 
to  side,  and  was  the  place  allotted  for  the  oecorationa. 
This  front  had  two  small  wings  at  its  extremity,  from 
which  hung  a  large  curtain,  that  was  let  down  to  open 
the  scene,  and  drawn  up  between  the  acts,  when  any 
thing  in  the  representation  made  it  necessarT. 

The  secona  called  by  the  Greeks  indiflerently 
wfoedhftovt  and  XtytUvj  and  by  the  Romans  ProscaUum^ 
and  Pvlpihuiif  was  a  Urge  open  space  in  front  of  the 
scene,  in  which  the  actors  performed  their  parts,  and 
which,  by  the  help  of  the  decorations,  represented 
either  a  public  square  or  forum,  a  common  street,  or  the 
country ;  but  the  place  so  represented  was  always  in 
the  open  air. 

The  third  division  was  a  part  reserved  behind  ths 
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,  and  cafled  br  the  QntkM 
the  acton  dntaed  UwinMhraay  and  the  decoratiooa 
were  iocALed  up.  In  the  aame  place  wen  also  kept 
the  machinee,  oif  which  the  anoenta  had  abundance 
in  their  theatna. 

As  only  the  porticoes  and  the  building  of  the  sceiA 
wen  rooted,-  it  was  neoeesary  to  draw  sails,  fastened 
with  cords  to  masts,  over  the  rest  of  the  theatre,  to 
screen  the  audience  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  as 
this  contrivance  did  not  prevent  the  heat,  occasioned 
by  the  perspiration  and  breath  of  so  numerous  an  as- 
sembly, the  ancients  took  care  to  allay  it  by  a  kind  of 
rain ;  conveying  the  water  for  that^se  above  the  jpor- 
tieoes,  which  falling  again  in  form  of  dew  through  an 
infinity  of  small  pores  concealed  in  the  statues,  with 
which  the  theatre  abounded,  did  not  only  diffuse  a 
gnteful  coolness  all  around^l^ut  the  most  fragrant 
eihalations  along  with  it ;  for  this  dew  was  always 
perfumed.  Whenever  the  representations  were  inter- 
rupted by  Storms,  the  spectaton^tired^nto  the  poMi- 
ooes  belund  the  seats  of  the  theatre. 

The  fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  representations 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  expressed.  Their  eyes,  their 
ears,  their  ima^nation,  their  undentanding  all  shared 
in  the  satisfaction.  Nothing  gave  them  so  sensible  a 
pleasure  in  dnmatic  performances^  either  tragic  or 
oomic,  as  the  strokes  which  were  ainnd  at  the  affaira 
of  the  public ;  whether  pure  chance  occasioned  the 
application,  or  the  address  of  the  poets,  who  knew 
how  to  reconcile  the  most  remote  subjects  with  the 
transactions  of  the  republic.  They  entered  by  that 
means  into  Ae  interests  of  the  people,  took  occasion 
to  soothe  their  passion,  authonse  their  pretensions, 
justify,  and  sometimes  condemn,  their  conduct,  en- 
tertain them  with  a^;reeable  hopes,  instruct  them  in 
their  du^  in  certain  nice  conjunctures;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  often  not  only  acquired  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  spectaton,  but  credit  and  influence  m 
the  public  affairs  and  counsels  r  hence  the  theatre  be- 
came so  grateful,  and  so  interesting  to  the  people.  It 
was  in  wis  manner,  according  to  some  authon,  that 
Euripides  artfully  adapted  his  tragedy  of  Palamedes* 
to  the  sentence  passed  against  Sc«rates ;  and  pointed 
out,  by  an  illustrious  example  of  antiquity^  the  inno- 
cence of  a  philosopher,  oppressed  by  malignity  svqK 
ported  by  power  and  Action. 

Accident  was  often  the  occasion  of  sudden  and  vn- 
Ibraseen  applications,  which  from  their  apporiteness 
were  very  agreeable  to  tbe  people.  Upon  this  verse 
of  .£schylus,  in  praise  of  Amphiaraus, 


■Us  oar 


;i 


— — — — "n»  his  desire, 

Vot  to  aiH^ear,  but  be  thf  great  and  good 

the  whole  audience  rose  up,  and  unanimously  applied 
it  to  Aristides.'  The  same  thing  happened  to  Fbilo* 
pcBmen  at  the  Nemsean  games.  At  the  instant  he 
entered  the  theatre  these  verses  were  singing  upon  the 
stage; 


——He  oornes,  to  whom  we  owe 
Oar  Ubertjr,  the  noUest  good  below. 

Ail  the  Gkeeks  oast  their  eyes  upon  PfailopoBinen,* 
and  with  dapping  of  hands,  and  acclamations  of  joy» 
expressed  their  venemtion  for  the  hero. 

In^  the  same  manner  at  Rome,  during  the  banish- 
nent  of  Cicero,  when  some  verses  of  Aocius,*  which 
reproached  the  Greeks  with  their  ingratitodein  sufieiw 
ins  the  banishment  of  Telamon,  were  repeated  b]f( 
J&op,  tbe  best  actor  of  his  time,  they  drew  tears  from 
the  ^es  of  the  whole  assembly. 

Upon  another,  though  very  difierenit  occasion,  the 
Roman  people  applied  to  Po^pey  the  Qreat,  some 
verses  to  this  effect: 

*  It  ie  not  certain  whether  this  pieee  was  prior  or  pos- 
terior to  tbe  death  of  Socrates. 

*  Ptut.  in  Aristid.  p.  9tO. 

*  Plut.  in  Philopcem.  p.  362. 

^  Cie.  hi  Orat  pro  Sezt.  n.  1<0^  ISS. 
'  O  iagratifici  Argivi,inanes  Gnii,  imiaenoret  benefidi, 
BaiLure  sinitis,  siristis  pelU,  pulsom  pathnini. 


and  then  addressittg  the  people ; 

The  time  shall  come  when  you  shall  late  dejdMM 
80  great  a  power  oonflded  to  such  hands ; 

the  spectators  obliged  the  actor  to  repeat  these 
sevem  times. 

Fondnua/or  Thtatrieti  R^uadt^mu  tmofUkt 
dpal  Cauaea  oftht  Ikdme^  Degmenuyf  mid  Osm^ 
tun  ofthi  JiUienimi  StaU, 

When  we  compare  the  happy  times  of  Gnece,  in 
which  EUuope  and  Asia  resotmded  wiA  nothing  bnt 
the  fame  01  the  Athenian  vietories,  with  the  mtter 
ages,  when  the  power  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great  had  in  a  manner  reduced  it  to  slavery,  we  eball 
be  surprised  at  the  strange  alteration  in  that  xepublic 
Bnt  wnat  is  most  material,  is  the  investigation  of  tbe 
causes  and  progress  of  this  declension :  and  these  M. 
de  Toorreil  has  discussed  in  an  admirable  manner  in 
the  elegant  preface  to  his  translation  of  Demosthenes' 
Orations. 

There  were  no  longer,  he  observes,  at  Athena,  any 
traces  of  that  manly  and  vigorous  policy,  equally 
capable  of  planning  good  and  retrieving  bad  soccces. 
Instead  of  that,  there  remained  only  an  inccmaistent 
loftiness,  apt  to  evaporate  in  f)ompous  decrees.  They 
were  no  more  those  Athenians,  who,  when  menaced 
by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians,  demolished  their  houses  to 
build  ships  with  the  timber,  iiid  whose  women  atoned 
the  abject  wretch  to  death  that  proposed  to  appeaae  the 
great  king  bv  tribute  or  homage.  The  love  of  ease 
and  pleasure  nad  almost  entirely  extinguished  that  of 
glory,  liberty,  and  independence. 

Pericles,  that  great  man,  so  absolute,  that  those 
who  envied  him  treated  him  as  a  second  Pisistratos, 
was  the  first  author  of  this  degeneracy  and  corrupcicn. 
With  the  design  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  ordained  that  upon  such  days  as  games  or 
saciiiices  were  celebrated,  a  certain  number  of  oboli 
should  be  distributed  amongst  them ;  and  that  in  the 
assemblies  in  which  affairs  of  state  were  to  be  dis- 
cussed, every  individual  should  receive  a  certain 
pecuniary  gratification  in  right  of  being  preaenL 
Thus  the  memben  of  the  republic  were  seen  for  the 
first  time  to  sell  their  care  m  the  administration  of 
the  government,  and  to  rank  amongst  servile  employ- 
mente  the  most  noble  functions  of  the   ao^ 


power. 

It  waa  not  difficult  to  foresee  where  so  excessive  an 
abuse  Would  end :  and,  to  remedy  it,  it  was  proponed  to 
establish  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  war,  mnd  to 
make  it  a  capital  crime  to  aavise,  upon  any  aeconnt 
whatsoever,  tne  application  of  it  to  other  nses :  but, 
notwithstanding  the  abuse  always  subsisted*  A 
first  it  seemecTtolerable,  whilst  the  citizen,  who  was 
supported  at  the  public  expense,  endeavoured  to  de- 
serve it  by  doing  his  duty  in  the  field  for  nine  months 
together.  Everyone  was  to  serve  in  his  tor^nnd 
wboeve|r  ftiled  was  treated  as  a  deserter  witiuut 
distinction:  but  at  length  the  number  of  the  tnn»> 
pressors  carried  it  against  the  law ;  and  immmity,  at 
It  commonly  happens,  multiplied  their  number.  Pieo- 
ple  accustomeo  to  the  delightful  abode  of  a  chy, 
where  feasts  and  ^mes  were  perpetually  taking  place, 
conceived  an  invmcible  repugnance  tor  labour  and 
fktigue,  which  they  looked  upon  as  unworthy  of  fine* 
bom  men. 

It  waa  therefore  necessary  to  find  amusement  fiwtfcss 
indolent  people,  to  fill  up  the  jgreat  void  of  aninadm^ 
useless  life.  Hence  arose  pnncipally  their  fondnea^ 
or  rather  frenzy,  for  public  show.  The  dea^  ofEpa- 
minondas,  which  seemed  to  promise  them  the  greatest 
advantage^  gave  the  final  stroke  to  their  nan  and  de- 
struction. **  Their  courase,**  says  Justin,^  **  did  net 
survive  that  illustrious  Tneban.  Freed  from  m  Bval, 
who  kept  their  emulation  alive,  they  sunk  into  a 


*  Cic.  ad  Attic.  I  ii.  £pist,  19; 
^  Justin.  1.  vi.  c.  9. 
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leihargic  sloth  and  eBnaanaej.  The  fimdi  for  «»»> 
mentflDj  land  and  sea  were  loon  lanihed  opoo  faniee 
and  feasta.  The  eeaman'a  and  aoldiei^a  paV  waa  dia- 
tributed  to  the  idle  citizeo.  An  mdolent  and  luzorious 
mode  of  life  enervated  ereiy  breacL  The  reprMenta^ 
tiona  of  the  theatre  were  preferred  to  the  ezercisea  of 
theAaiftp.  Valoor  alid  military  knowledge  were  en- 
Ciro^  iiiflregarded.  Cheat  captains  were  in  no  estima> 
tion ;  Whilst  good  poets  and  iizceUent  cxHnedians  en- 
gro98e4  the  universal  applaase.** 

Extravagance  of  thiskmd  makes  it  easy^to  compre- 
hend in  what  multitudes  the  people  threnged  te  the 
dtwn&tic  performances.  As  no  expense  was  spared 
ia  embellishing  them,  ezoffaitant  sums  were  sunk  in 
the  service  of  Uie  theatre.  "  If,**  says  Plutarch,*  "  an 
accurate  calculation  were  to  be  made,  what  each  repre- 
sentation of  the  dramatic  pieces  cost  tlie  Athenians,  it 
would  Vpear,  tliat  their  expenses  in  playing  the  Bac- 
chanahans,  the  Phcsnicians,  CE>lipns,  Antieone,  Me- 
dea, and  Electre  (tragedies  written  either  by  Sophocles 
or  Euripides,)  were  greater  than  those  whidi  had  oeen 
employed  against  the  Barbarians  in  defence  of  the  Ub- 
erty,  and  for  the  preservation  of  Greece.  This  gave 
«  Spartan  just  reason  to  exclaim,  on  seeing  an  estinate 
of  tnaenormous  sums  laid  out  in  these  contests  of  the 
tragic  poets,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  taken  by  the 
magistrates  who  presided  in  them,*  "  that  a  people 
must  be  void  of  sense  to  apjply  themselves  in  so  warm 
and  serious  a  manner  to  thinai  so  fiivolous.  For," 
added  he,  '*  games  should  be  only  games ;  and  nothine 
is  m|re  unreasonable  than  to  purchase  a  short  and 
triviaBamusement  at  so  groat  a  price.  Pleasures  of 
this  kind  agree  only  with  public  rejoicings  and  seasons 
of  festivity,  and  were  designed  to  divert  f>eople  at  their 
leisure  hours ;  but  should  by  no  means  interfere  with 
the  affairs  of  the  public,  nor  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  eovemmenf* 

After  all,  says  Plutarch^  in  the  passage  which  I  have 
already  cited,  of  what  utility  have  these  tragedies  been 
to  Athens,  though  so  much  boaated  by  the  people,  and 
admired  by  the  rest  of  the  worid  7  I  find  that  the  pru- 
dence of  Themistocles  enclosed  the  city  with  strong 
walls  ;4|^at  the  fine  tasj^B  and  magnificence  of  Pericles 

improved  and  adorned  it:  that  tGs  noble  fortitude  of 

■- 

*  Plut.  de  gler.  Athen.  p.  84d. 

*  Flut  Sympos.  L  vii.  quaat.  viL  p.  710. 


lliltiades  neeerved  Its  liberty ;  and  tfiat  the  moderate 
oondnct  or  Cimbn  aeouired  it  the  empire  and  govern- 
ment  of  all  Greece.  If  the  wise  and  learned  poetry  of 
Euripides,  the  sublime  diction  of  Sophocles,  the  lofty 
buskm  of  iEsohylus,  have  obtained  eeoal  advantagee 
Ibr  the  city  of  Athens,  by  delivering  it  from  impending 
calamitiea,  or  by  adding  to  its  glo^i  I  am  willing  (he 
goes  on)  diat  dramatic  pieces  should  be  placed  in  com- 
petition with  trophies  of  victory,  the  poetic  theatre 
with  the  field  of  battle,  and  thp  compositions  of  the 
poets  with  the  great  flixploitf  of  the  generals.  B«t 
what  a  comparison  would  tins  be  7  On  the  one  side 
would  be  seen  a  few  writers^  crowned  with  wreaths  of 
ivy,  and  dragging  a  ^oat  or  an  ox  after  them,  the  re- 
wards and  victims  assigned  them  for  excelling  in  tragic 
poetry:  on  the  other,  a  train  of  illustrious  captains, 
surrounded  by  the  colonies,  which  they  founded,  the 
cities  which  tbej  captured,  and  the  nations  which  they 
eubjected.  It  is  not  to  perpetuate  the  victories  of 
.fischylus  an4  Sopbbcles,  but  in  remembrance  of  the 
glorious  battles  <tf  Marathon,  Salamis,  Enrvmedon, 
and  many  others,  that  so  many  feasts  are  celebrated 
eveiT  month  with  such  pomp  by  the  Grecians. 

The  inference  which  Plutarch  draws  from  hence,  in 
which  wo  ought  to  a^ree  with  him,  is,  that  it  waa  the 
bigfaast  unprSdence  m  the  Athenians*  thus  to  prefer 
pleasure  to  duty,  fondness  for  the  theatre  to  the  love  of 
their  country,  trivial  ahowff  to  application  to  public 
business,  and  to  oonsnife  in  useleM  expenses  and  dra* 
matio  entertainments,  the  funds  intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  fleets  and  armies.  Macedon,  till  then  obscure 
and  incoiisiderab]&  well  knew  hqw  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Athenian^  indolence  and  ofieminacy;  and 
Philip,  instructed  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  amongst 
whom  he  had  for  sever^  yean  applied  himself  sue* 
oeesfuUy  to  the  art  of  war,  was  not  long  before  he  gave 
Greece  a  master,  and  subjected  it  to  ttie  yoke,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  se^el. 

*  * kitoffrdvinnv  *A9iivaiot  /ic/tfXo,  rj^  nov^h^  tU  riN' 
muiiiv  KaravaXlfKoyTtff  rovricrt  i/LtYdXimr  iLwovriXmv  ia-udvaf 
Mi2  aTpaTnudrmv  i^tm  caraxopiryoSyrc;  dg  if  9iarf»v, 

*  Ctuibus  rebui  effectual  est,  ot  inter  ocia  Orcoofim, 
■ordidum  et  obscunnn  aotea  Macedooom  nonen  ener 
geret;  et  Phfltppus,  cibaei  triemuo  Thebis  habitn^Epa 
"!iT**iT^^  et  Pelopida  virtiitibtts  erudiUn^  re^Mua  Mace- 
donuB,  Gredn  et  Asie  eervicibas,  velut  jugum  servitutii, 
iaaponerei.    JiuL  L  vi.  c.  9. 
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SIXTY  years  had  elapsed  lince  Syracuee  had  re- 
ined its  Uberty  by  the  expulsion  of, the  family  of 
^etoOi  The  events  which  passed  durin/^  that  interval 
in  Sicily^  except  the  invasion  of  the  Athenians,  are  of 
no  great  toiportance,  and  fittleJknown ;  but  those  which 
follow  ate  highly  interesting,  and  make  amends  for  the 
chasm :  I  mean  the  leigns  of  Dionysius  the  father  and 
son,  tyrants  of  Syracuse ;  the  first  of  whom  governed 
thirty-eight  years,  and  the  other  twelve,'  in  all  fifty 
years. 

This  history  will  present  to  our  view  a  series  of  the 
most  odious  and  horrid  crimes,  thoueh  it  abounds  at 
the  same  time  with  instruction. — ^When  on  the  one 
side  we  behold  a  prince,"  the  declared  enemv  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  laws,  treading  under  his  feet  the  most  sa- 
cred rights  of  nature  and  reli^on,  inflicting  the  most 
cruel  torments  upon  his  subjects,  beheadTng  some, 
burning  others  for  a  slight  word,  delighting  and  feast- 
ing himself  with  human  blood,  and  smtifying  his  inhu- 
man cruelty  with  the  sufferings  and  miseries  of  every 
age  and  oondition :  I  say,  when  we  behold  such  an  ob- 
ject, can  we  deny  a  truth,  which  the  Pagan  world  it^ 
aelfliath  confessed,  and  which  Plutarch  takes  occasion 
to  observe  in  speaking  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicily:  That 
God  in  his  an^r  ^es  such  princes  to  a  people,  and 
makes  use  of  uie  impious  and  the  wicked  to  punish 
the  guilty  and  the  cnminal.  On  the  other  side,  when 
the  same  piincef  the  dread  and  terror  of  Syracuse^  is 
perpetually  anxious  and  trembling  for  his  own  life, 
Ano  abandoned  by  day  and  night  to  remorse  and  re- 

S-ct,  can  find  no  person  in  his  whole  state,  not  even 
8  wives  and  children,  in  whom  he  can  cbnfide ;  who 
will  not  exclaim  with  Tacitus,'  *'  That  it  is  net  with- 
out reason  the  oracle  of  wisdom  has  declared.  That  if 
the  hearts  of  tyrants  could  be  seen,  we  should  find 
them  torn  in  pieces  with  a  thousand  evils ;  it  bein^o^  cer- 
tain, that  the  body  do^s  not  mxSBsr  more  from  stripes 
and  torments,  than  the  minds  of  such  wretches  from 
their  crimes,  crueltiM,  and  the  injustice  and  violence 
of  their  proceedings." 

The  condition  of  a  eood  prince  is  quite  cfifierent 
He  loves  his  people,  ana  is  beloved  by  them ;  he  en- 
ioys  a  perfect  tranquillity  within  himself,  and  lives 

*  After  having  been  expelled  lor  more  than  ten  years,  he 
«e-aicended  the  throne,  and  reigned  two  or  three  years. 

'  Erit  Dionysius  illic  tyrannus,  Ubertatis,  jostitiaB,  leeum 
^zitium— Alios  uret,  alios  verberabit,  alios  ob  levem  oneo- 
■sam  jobebit  detruncari.— iffenee.  dt  Conssf.  ad  Mare.  c.  xvii. 

Sanguine  humano  non  tanttkm  gaudet,  sed  pascitur ;  sed 
et  auppliciis  omnium  etatum  criidelitatera  insatiabilem 
eiplet.— /(i.  d9  Bem^,  I.  vii.  c.  19. 

*  Neque  frustr^  prestantissimus  safMentis  firmare  soli- 
tiis  est,  si  recludsntur  tyrannorum  mentes,  posse  aspid  la- 
fiiatus  et  ictus ;  quando,  ot  corpora  verberious,  ita  8»Titi&, 
libidine,  malis  coosultis,  animus  dilaceraretur.  Taeii, 
mmLl^e.$. 


amidst  his  subjects  as  a  father  with  hi«  children. 
Though  he  knows  that  the  sword  of  justice  i^iu  his 
hands,  he  dreads  to  make  use  of  it.  He  loves  10  turn 
aside  its  edge,  and  can  never  resolve  to  evince  his 
power,  but  with  extreme  reluctance,  in  the  lact  ex- 
tremity, and  with  all  the  forms  and  sanction  of  the 
laws.^  But  a  tyrant  punishes  only  from  caprice  and 
passion;  and  believes,  says  Plutarch,  nprnkin£  of 
Dion3[siuB,  that  he  is  not  really  master,*  and  dJk  not 
act  with  supreme  authority,  but  in  proportion  as  he Wcs 
himself  above  all  laws,  acknowledges  no  other  than 
his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  sees  himself  obeyed 
implicitly.  Whereas,  continues  the  same  authtu*,  he 
that  can  do  whatever  he  will,  is  in  great  danger  ol 
willing  what  he  ought  not 

Besides  these  cluracteristics  of  cruelty  and  tyran- 
ny, which  particularly  distinguish  the  first  DionysiuB, 
we  shall  see  in  his  history,  whatever  unbounded  am- 
bition, sustained  by  great  valour,  extensire  alrilities, 
and  talents  qualified  lor  acquiring  the  confidence  of 
a  people,  is  capable  of  undertaking  for  the  attainment  ' 
of  sovereignty :  the  various  means  which  he  had  the 
address  to  employ  for  maintaining  himself  in  it  against 
the  opposition  of  his  enemies,  and  the  odium  of  the 
public ;  and,  lastly,  the  tyrant's  good  fortune  in  esca- 
ping, during  a  reign  of  thirtv-eight  veara,  the  many 
conspiracies  formed  against  him,  ana  in  transmitting 
peaceably  tlie  tyranny  to  his  son,  as  a  legitimate  pos- 
session, and  an  hereditary  right 


CHAPTER  I. 

SECTION    L — MEANS    MADE   USB   OF  BT    DIOKTSirS 
THE  ELOEE,  TO  POSSESS  HIMSELT  Of  THE  TTEJUIV^ 

Dionysius  was  a  native  of  Sjrncuse,*  of  noble  and 
illustrious  extraction  according  to  some,  but  oth^s  say 
his  birth  was  base  and  obscure.  Be  this  as  it  may.  lie 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  in  the  war  ^4th  the  Carthaginians. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  Hermocrates, 
when  he  attempted  to  re-enter  Syracuse  by  foree  of 
armsj  after  having  been  banished  through  the  intrigues 

^Hiee  est  in  msximA  potestate  verissima  aoimi  te«». 
perantia,  non  cupiditate  ali(]u&  non  temeritate  incemfi ;  bob 
priorum  principum  exemplis  corruptum,  quantum  in  aw 
suosliceat  experiendo  tentare ;  seo  hebetare  aciem  imperii 
sui.  Quia  interest  inter  tyrannum  et  regeao  (speciea  emm 
ipsa  fortuniB  ac  licentia  par  est,)  nisiqubd  tyranni  in  volop- 
tate  scriunt.  reves  non  nisi  ex  caus&  et  necessitate  ? — 
Senee.  de  Ciem.uh,  i.  c.  II. 

Ttu  vo(|^  m'/ac  o^^  &  Ktvivvot  0o4Xgv8at  8  ^^  isi,  rim  S  ^o*- 
Xcnu  vitiw  ivvdntvov.    Ad  Princ.  indocU  p.  7^ 
'DiodLxiiLp.  197.  ^ 
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of  bu  floemies.  Tbe  fliveiit  of  that  vi^mom^  wm  not 
Ibrtunate.  HennooimtM  wab  killed.  The  Sjraoa- 
flans  did  not  apare  hia  aooomplicaay  aororal  of  whom 
were  publicly  executed.  DioinraiuB  was  left  amoocat 
the  woimded.  The  report  of  hia  death,  deai^edly 
givea  out  by  hia  relatioDa,  aavod  hia  life.  Providence 
would  have  apared  Syiacuae  an  infinity  of  miafortunea, 
had  he  expired  either  in  the  field  or  by  the  executioner. 

The  Carthaginianfl  had  made  aeveral  attempta  to  ea* 
tabliah  themae^a  in  Sicily,  and  topoaaeaa  themaelvea 
of  the  principal  citiea  there,  aa  we  have  obaerved  elae* 
where.^  The  happy  aituation  of  that  island  for  their  ma- 
ritime commerce,  the  fertihty  of  ita  mM,  and  the  lichea 
of  its  inhflbitanta,  were  powerful  inducementa  to  auch 
an  entennriae.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
some  of  itB  citiea  from  Diodonia  Sicnlna'a  account  of 
Agri^ntum.  The  templea  were  of  extraordinary 
magnifioenoe,'  eapecially  that  of  Jupiter  Olympiua, 
which  was  340  feet  in  length,  60  in  breadth,  and  180 
in  height  The  piazzaa,  or  salleiiea,  in  extent  and 
beauty,  correaponded  with  the  reat  of  the  building. 
On  one  aide  waa  repreaented  the  battle  of  the  gianta, 
on  the  other  the  taking  of  Troy,  in  figurea  aa  large 
as  the  life.  Without  £e  oity  waa  an  artiBcial  lake, 
which'  was  aeven  stadia  (above  a  quarter  of  a  league) 
in  circumferance,  and  thuty  feet  in  depth.  It  waa  full 
of  all  kinds  of  fish,  covered  with  awana  and  other  wa* 
ter-fowla,  and  afforded  the  moat  agreeable  proapect 
imaginable. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  that  Exe- 
netaa,  victor  in  the  Olvmpic  gupea,  entered  the  city 
in  triumi^  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  attended  by  300 
more,  all  drawn  by  white  hones.  Their  habita  glit- 
tered with  gold  and  ailver;  and  nothing  was  ever 
more  aplenmd  than  their  appearance.  Qelliaa,  the 
most  wealthy  of  the  citizena  of  Agiigentnm,  had  erect- 
ed several  large  apartments  in  his  house  for  the  recep- 
tion and  entertainment  of  hia  guests.  ServanU  waited 
by  his  order  at  the  ^tes  of  the  city,  to  invite  all  atran- 
gen  to  lodge  at  their  master's  house,  whither  they  oon- 
Hucted  them.  Hospitality  was  much  practised  and 
esteemed  by  the  generahty  of  that  city.  A  violent 
storm  having  obliged  500  horsemen  to  take  ahelter 
there,  GFelUas  entertained  them  all  in  hia  house,  and 
supplied  them  immediately  with  dry  clothes,  of  which 
he  had  always  a  great  quantity  in  his  wardrobe.  This 
is  understanding  how  to  make  a  noble  use  of  riches. 
His  cellar  is  much  talked  of  by  histoiians,  in  which 
be  had  300  reservoirs  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  each  of 
which  contained  100  amphone.* 

.  This  gieat  and  opulent  city  was 

A.  M.  3598.  besieged,  and  at  lensth  taken,  by  the 
Anl  J.  C.  408.  Carthaginiana.  Its  fall  shook  all  Si- 
cily, and  apread  a  nnivenal  terror. 
The  cause  of  its  bebg  lost  was  imputed  to  the  Syra- 
cusans,  who  hod  but  weakly  succoured  it  Dionysius, 
who  evoi  thenrwaa  engrossed  solely  by  the  tlioughts 
of  his  grahd  designs,  and  who  was  Migaged,  though 
oecaetly,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future  powen 
took  aavantage  w  this  favourable  op(x>rtnnity,  and  of 
the  general  complaints  of  Sicily  against  the  Syraco- 
sans,  to  render  the  magistrates  odious,  and  to  excUdm 
against  their  administration.  In  a  public  assembly, 
held  to  consider  of  the  present  state  of  affiurs,  when 
n<^>ody  dared  to  open  their  mouths  for  fear  of  incurimg 
the  displeasure  of  the  persons  at  the  helm,  I>ionyaiu8 
lose  up,  and  boldly  accused  the^  magistratea  of  trea- 
son ;  addhig,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  they  ought 
to  be  depoaed  immediately,  without  waiting  till  the 
term  of  ueir  administration  should  expire.  They  re- 
torted this  audacity  by  treating  him  aa  a  aeditious  per- 
son, and  a  diatiirber  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  as 
such  laid  a  fine  upon  him  according  to  (he  lawa  This 
-was  to  be  paid  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  speak 

^  In  the  history  of  the  CarthaAnians. 

*  Diod.  1.  xui.  p.  SOS.  S06. 

*  An  amphora  contained  aboat  leven  galloM :  100  oon- 
ao^uently  eomisted  of  700  galloofl^  or  eloren  kogaheads 
aOTeagallons. 


•Ain,  and  Diottyihis  wai  not  in  a  ooodilioii  to 
cbaige  it.  PhiUatus,  one  of  the  riehest  cttiiens  (whs 
wrote  the  history  of  Sicily,  which  is  not  come  down 
to  us,)  deposited  the  money,  and  exhorted  him  at  the 
aame  time  to  give  hia  opinion  upon  the  state  of  afiaira 
with  all  the  liberty  which  became  a  citizen  zealooa  for 
hia  country. 

I>iony8ius  accordingly  resumed  his  discourse  with 
more  vijgour  than  before.  He  had  long  cultivated  the 
habit  ofeloquence,  which  he  looked  upon  with  reason 
aa  a  talent  very  necessary  in  a  republican  government ; 
eapecially  Mrith  relation  to  his  views  of  acquiring  the 
people'a  favour,  and  of  conciliating  them  to  his  mea- 
sures. He  began  with  describing  m  a  lively  and  pa- 
thetic manner  the  ruin  of  Agrigentum,  a  neigbbourmg 
city,  and  one  in  their  alliance;  the  deplomhle  extrfr^ 
mity  to  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  reduced,  of  qui^ 
ting  the  place  under  cover  of  the  night ;  the  cries  and 
lamentations  of  infants,  and  of  agedand  sick  persons, 
whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  to  a  ferocious 
and  merciless  enemy ;  and  the  emel  murder  of  all 
who  had  been  left  m  the  city,  whom  the  barbarous 
victor  dragged  from  the  teroplm  and  altars  of  the  godL 
a  feeble  asylum  against  the  Carthaginian  fury  ana 
impiety.  He  imputed  all  these  evils  to  the  treachery 
of  the  commanders  of  the  army,  who,  instead  of  marcli^ 
ing  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentum,  had  retreated  with  their 
troopa ;  to  the  ciimmu  remissness  and  delay  of  the 
magiatratea,  who  had  auffered  themaelvea  to  be  cor* 
rupted  by  Carthaginian  bribes ;  and  to  the  pride  of  the 
great  and  rich,  who  Ihoujght  only  of  estabhahing  their 
own  power  upon  the  ruma  of  toeir  country's  lu>erty. 
He  repreaented  Syracuae  aa  compoaed  of  two  difierent 
bodiea ;  the  one,  by  their  power  and  influence,  uaurp- 
ing  all  the  di^nitiea  and  wealth  of  the  state ;  the  other, 
olMcnre,  despised,  and  trampled  under  foot,  hiring 
the  sad  yoke  of  a  aharoeful  aervitude,  and  rather  slavea 
than  citisens.  He  concluded  with'  saying,  that  the 
only  remedy  for  so  many  evila  waa  to  elect  perBona 
from  aoiongat  the  people,  devoted  to  their  intereatai 
and  who,  not  being  capable  of  rendering  themselves 
formidable  by  their  riches  and  authority,  would  be 
aolely  employed  for  the  public  good,  and  apply  m 
earnest  to  the  re-establishment  of  liberty  in  Syracuae. 

This  discourse  waa  liatened  to  with  infimte  plea- 
aure,  as  aU  speeches  are  which  flatter  the  natural  pro- 
penaity  of  imeriors  to  complain  of  the  government^ 
and  was  followed  with  the  universal  applause  of  the 
people,  who  alvi^ya  give  themselves  up  blindly  to 
those  who  know  how  to  deceive  them  under  the  spe- 
cious pretext  of  serving  their  interest  All  the  magi- 
atratea were  deposed  upon  the  spot,  and  othera  substitu* 
ted  inthehr  room,  with  Dionysius  at  the  head  of  them. 

This  was  only  the  first  step  to  the  tyranny,  and  he 
did  not  stop  here.  The  success  of  ms  undertaking 
inspired  him  with  new  courage  and  confidence.  He 
haa  alao  in  view  the  displacing  of  the  generals  of  the 
army,  and  having  their  power  tranafeired  to  himseUI 
The  design  was  bold  and  dangerous,  and  he  set  about 
it  with  addreaa.    Before  he  attacked  them  openly,  he 

f planted  his  batteriea  againat  them  at  a  distance ;  ca- 
omniating  them  by  hia  emissariea  among  the  people, 
and  sparing  no  pains  to  render  them  suspectea.  He 
caused  it  to  be  whispered  amongst  the  populace,  that 
those  commanders  neld  secret  mtelligence  with  the 
enemy ;  that  oouriera  in  dieguiae  were  nequently  seen 
passing  and  repassing ;  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed, but  some  conspiracy  was  on  foot  He  aflSscted  on 
hia  side  not  to  see  those  leadera,  nor  to  open  himself 
to  thera  at  all  upon  the  aflairs  of  the  public.  He  conH 
municated  none  of  his  designs  to  them,  aa  if  he  was 
apprehensive  of  rendering  hunself  suspected  by  haw 
ing  any  intercourse  or  correspondence  with  them.  Per* 
sons  of  sense  and  diaoemment  were  not  at  a  loaa  to  die* 
cover  the  tendency  of  theae  undermining  artt|  nor 
were  they  silent  upon  the  oocasion ;  but  the  common 
people,  prejudioed  m  his  &vottr,  incessantly  applauded 
and  admired  his  seal,  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  sols 
protector  and  asseiter  of  tborrii^ts  and  libeitiM* 
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Anotbor  adkeoM,  wliidi  ba  set  &t  woik  with  hii 
uioal  addieH,  wu  of  very  great  service  to  him,  and 
ezoecdinffly  promoted  his  desisns.  There  waa  a  4>Teat 
number  m  banished  persons  dispersed  throughout  Si- 
cily, whom  the  faction  of  the  nobility  of  Syracuse  had 
eipelled  the  dty  at  difierent  times  and  upon  di^Rsrent 
pretences.  He  knew  wbat  an  addition  of  stren^ 
so  numerous  a  body  of  citizens  would  be  to  lum, 
whom  gratitude  to  their  bene&ctor,  and  resentment 
against  those  who  had  occasioned  their  banishment, 
the  hope  of  retrieving  their  affiurs,  and  of  enrich- 
ing themselves  out  of  the  spoils  of  their  enemies, 
would  render  well  calculated  lor  the  execution  of  his 
desigjns,  and  attach  them  unalterably  to  bis  person 
and  interest  He  applied  therefore  earnestly  to  ol^ 
tain  their  reealL  It  was  given  out  that  it  was  ne* 
cessary  to  raise  a  numerous  body  of  troops  to  oraose 
the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  people  fore- 
saw with  anxiety  the  expense  to  which  the  new  levies 
would  amount    Dionysius  took  advantage  of  this  &- 

y  Tourable  conjilncture  and  disposition  of  the  public 
mind.  He  represented,  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  bring 
foreign  troops  at  a  great  expense  from  Italy  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  whilst  tbeir  own  countiy  would  supply 
them  with  excellent  soldiers,  without  being  at  any 
charge  at  all :  that  there  were  numbers  of  Syracusans 
in  every  part  of  Sicily,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ill 
treatment  they  had  received,  had  always  retained  the 
hearts  of  citizens  under  the  name  and  condition  of 
exiles ;  that  they  preserved  a  tender  affection  and  in- 
violable fidelity  ror  their  country,  and  had  chosen 
lather  to  wander  about  Sicily  without  support  or  set- 
tlement, than  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  armies  of  the 
enemy,  however  advantapeons  the  ofl^  to  induce 
them  to  it  had  been.  This  discourse  of\IMonystus 
had  all  the  effect  upon  the  people  he  could  have  wish- 
ed. His  colleagues,  who  perceived  plainly  what  he 
had  in  view,  were  afraid  to  contradict  him ;  rightly 

^  jud^ng,  that  their  opposition  would  not  only  prove 
memctual,  but  incense  the  people  a^ifainst  them,  and 
even  auement  the  reputation  of  Dionysius,  to  whom 
it  would  leave  the  whole  honour  of  recalling  the  exiles. 
Their  return  was  therefore  decreed,  and  they  accord- 
ingly came  all  to  Syracuse  without  losing  time. 

A  deputation  from  Qela,  a  city  dependent  on  Syra- 
cuse, arrived  about  the  same  time,  to  demand  that  the 
garrison  should  be  reinforced.  Dionysius  immediately 
marched  thither  with  2000  foot  and  400  horse.  He 
found  the  dty  in  a  great  commotion,  and  divided  into 
two  fiustions  ;^  one  of  the  people,  and  the  other  of  the 
rich  and  powerful  The  latter  having  been  tried  in 
form,  were  condemned  by  the  assembly  to  die,  and  to 
have  their  estates  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  public 
This  confiscation  was  applied  to  pay  off  the  arrears 
which  had  long  been  due  to  the  former  garrison,  com- 
manded by  Dexippus  the  Lacedsmonian ;  and  Diony- 
sius promised  the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Syracuse  to  double  the  pay  they  were  to  receive  from 
the  city.  This  was  attacmng  so  many  new  creatures 
to  himself.  The  inhabitants  of  Gkla  treated  himwitli 
the  highest  marks  of  honour,  and  sent  deputies  to 
Symcuse,  to  return  their  thanks  for  the  important 
service  that  dty  had  done  them  in  sending  Dionysius 
thither.    Having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  bring  Dexip- 

Sus  iffito  his  measures,  he  returned  with  his  troops  to 
yracuse,  after  having  promised  the  inhabitants  of 
Grata,  who  used  all  means  in  thdr  power  to  keep  him 
amongst  them,  that  he  would  soon  return  vHith  more 
oonsidemble  aid. 

He  arrived  at  Syracuse  just  as  the  people  were 
coming  out  of  the  theatre,  who  ran  in  throngs  about 
him,  inquirinj^  with  earnestness  what  he  had  neard  of 
tiie  Caitiiaomans.  He  answered  with  a  sad  and  de- 
jected air,  Slat  the  dty  nourished  far  more  dangerous 
and  Ibrmidable  enemies  in  her  own  bosom  ,*  that  whilst 
Cartilage  was  making  extraordinary  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  Syracuse,  those  wno  were  in  com- 
mand, instead  of  rousing  the  zeal  and  attention  of  the 
dtisens^  and  wCting  evoy  thing  aft  woik  against  the 


apmach  of  to  potent  an  anemy,  luDed  them  wiA  tri* 
vxai  amusements  and  Idle  shows,  and  su&red  the 
troops  to  want  necessaries ;  convert  g  their  pay  to 
their  private  uses  in  a  fraudulent  manner,  whioi  was 
destructive  to  the  public  afiairs :  that  he  had  always 
sufficiently  comprehended  the  cause  of  such  a  con- 
duct ;  that  however  it  was  not  now  upon  mere  ooo- 
jecture,  but  upon  too  evident  proof,  that  his  coinplaints 
were  founded :  that  Imilco,  me  ceneral  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, had  sent  an  officer  to  mm,  under  pretext  of 
treating  about  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  but  in  reahty 
to  prevail  on  him  not  to  be  too  strict  in  examining  into 
the  conduct  of  his  colleagues ;  and  that  if  he  vronid 
not  enter  into  the  measures  of  Cartha^  at  least  that 
he  would  not  oppose  them :  that  for  his  part  he  came 
to  redgn  his  command,  and  to  abdicate  his  dignity, 
that  he  mi^t  leave  no  room  for  injurious  suspicKHis  of 
his  actmg  m  concert,  and  holding  intelligenoey  with 
traitors  who  sold  the  commonweaUh. 

This  discourse  bdng  rumoured  amongst  the  troops 
and  about  the  city,  occasioned  great  inquietude  and 
alarm.  The  next  day  the  assembly  was  summoned, 
and  Dionysius  renewed  his  complamts  against  the  ge- 
nerals, which  were  received  with  untvenal  applansai 
Some  of  the  assembly  cried  out,  that  it  was  neceasaiy 
iinmediately  to  uipomt  him  fenerslissinio,  with  uib- 
mited  power,  and  that  it  woura  be  too  late  to  have  r^ 
course  to  so  salutary  a  measure  when  the  eaeiny  vras 
at  the  sates  of  Syracuse :  that  the  importance  of  the 
war  witn  which  they  were  threatened  reouired  such  a 
leader:  that  it  was  m  the  same  manner  formeriyy  that 
Gelon,  when  elected  generalissimo,  had  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  army  at  Himera,  which  consisted  of  300^- 
000  men :  that  as  for  the  accusation  allied  against 
the  traitors,  it  might,  be  referred  to  another  day,  but 
thatthe  present  afinir  would  admit  of  no  delay.  Nor 
was  it  in  fact  delayed ;  for  the  people  (who,  when 
once  prejudiced,  run  hesdlong  after  their  opinion  with- 
out examining  any  thing)  elected  Dionysius  geneialie- 
simo  with  unEmited  power  that  instant  In  the  «mm^ 
assembly  he  caused  it  to  be  decreed,  that  the  aoldier^ 
pay  should  be  doubled;  insinuating,  that  the  atate 
would  be  amply  reimbursed  by  the  conquests  wbsch 
would  be  the  consequence  of  that  advance.  This  be- 
ing done,  and  the  assembly  dismissed,  the  Syraciisans 
upon  cool  reflection  on  what  had  passied,  began  to  be 
in  some  consternation — as  if  it  had  not  been  the  eObtt 
of  thdr  own  choice :  and  comprehended,  thouf  h  too 
late,  that  from  the  desire  of  preserving  their  liberty, 
they  had  ^ven  themselves  a  master. 

Dionysius  rightly  judged  the  importance  of  taking 
his  measures  before  the  people  repented  what  they 
had  done.  There  remained  but  one  step  moce  to 
the  tyranny,  which  vras  to  have  a  body  of  guids 
asdjgned  him :  and  that  he  accomplished  in  the  most 
artful  and  politic  manner.  He  proposed  that  all  the 
dtizens  unaer  forty  years  of  age,  and  oapable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  should  march  with  provisions  for  thirty  davs 
to  the  city  of  Leontium.  The  Syracusans  wer«  at 
that  time  in  possession  of  the  place,  and  had  a  Vin- 
son in  it  It  was  full  of  fugitive  and  foreign  aoldiei% 
who  were  very  fit  persons  for  the  execution  of  his  de- 
signs. He  justly  suspected,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Syracusans  would  not  follow  him.  He  aei  out, 
however,  and  arriving  in  the  ni^t,  encamped  upon 
the  plains  near  the  citv.  It  was  not  long  belbre  a 
great  noise  was  heani  throughout  the  wMe  caxnpL 
This  tumult  was  raised  by  persons  planted  for  that 
purpose  by  Dionysius.  He  affected  to  bdieve  *h»% 
ambuscades  had  been  laid  with  design  to  aaaaasinalft 
him,  and  in  great  trouble  and  alarm  retired  ibr  i«fk^ 
into  the  dtadd  of  Leontium,  where  he  passed  the  rest 
of  the  ni^t,  after  having  caused  a  great  number  of 
fires  to  be  lighted,  and  drawn  around  oim  such  «f  the 
troops  as  he  -most  confided  in.  At  break  of  day  thi 
people  assembled  in  a  body,  to  whom,  expressing  atiU 
great  apprehendon,  be  explained  the  danger  lie  faad 
been  in,  and  demanded  permisdon  to  choose  himsdi 
a  guard  of  600  men  for  the  security  of  his  persoo.     Pi 
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■ftmtut  had  set  Urn  ih»  eiUBple  loiicbefbn,  andluid 

used  the  eame  etiatagem  when  he  made  Umaeir  tyrant 
of  Athene.  His  demand  seemed  verf  reasonable,  and 
was  accordingly  complied  with.  He  chose  oat  1000 
men  for  his  guard  upon  the  spot,  armed  them  com- 
pletely, equipped  them  magnificently,  and  made  them 
great  promises  for  their  encouragement  He  aJso  at- 
tached the  foreign  soldiers  to  his  interest  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  by  speaking  to  them  with  ffreat  fi^eoom  and 
a&bility.  He  roa£  many  removus  and  alterations 
in  the  troops,  to  secure  the  officers  in  his  interest ;  and 
dismissed  bezippus  to  Sparta,  as  he  distrusted  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  ordered  a  great  part  of  the  garri- 
son, which  be  had  sent  to  Gela,  to  join  him,  and  as- 
sembled from  all  parts  fugitives,  exiles,  debtors,  and 
criminals,-Hi  tramworthy  of  aVnt 

With  this  escort  he  returned  to  Syracuse,  that 
trembled  at  his  approach.  The  people  were  no  longer 
in  a  condition  to  oppose  his  undertakixi^,  or  to  dispute 
his  authority.  The  city  was  full  of  imign  soldiers, 
and  saw  itself  upon  the  pomt  of  being  attacked  by  the 
Carthaginians.  To  strengthen  himself  the  more  in 
the  tyranny,  he  espoused  the  dau^ter  of  Hermo- 
ctates,  the  most  powerful  citizen  of  Syracuse,  and  who 
had  contributed  the  most  to  the  defeat  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. He  also  gave  Us  sister  in  marriage  to  Polyzo- 
nus,  brother-in-&w  of  Hermocntes.  He  afterwards 
summoned  an  assemblv,  in  which  he  rid  himself  of 
Daphneus  and  Demarcnus,  who  had  been  the  most 
active  in  opposing  his  usurpation.  In  this  manner 
Dionysius,  from  a  simple  notary  and  a  citizen  of  the 
lowest  class,  made  himself  absolute  lord  and  tyrant 
of  the  greatest  and  most  opulent  city  of  Sicily. 

SECTION  n.— COMMOTIONS  IN  SICILT  AMD  AT  8TBA- 
CU8B  AGAINST  010HT8IUS.  HE  FINOS  MEANS  TO 
DISPEL  THEM.  TO  PREVENT  REVOLTS,  ^B  PftOPOSBS 
TO  ATTACK  THE  CARTHAGINIANS.  HIS  WONDERFUL 
APPLICATION  AND  SUCCESS  IN  MAKING  PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  WAR.  PLATO  COMES  TO  SYRACUSE. 
HIS  INTIMACY  AND  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  DION. 

DiONTsius  had  a  rude  shock  to  sustain  in  the  be^- 
nin^  of  his  usurpation.*  The  Carthaginians  havmg 
beueged  Gela,  he  marched  to  its  relief  and  after  some 
unsuccessftd  endeavours  against  the  enemy,  threw 
himself  into  the  place.  He  behaved  there  with  little 
vigour,  and  all  the  service  he  did  the  inhabitants  was 
to  midLe  them  abandon  then:  city  in  the  night,  and  to 
cover  their  flight  in  person.  He  was  suspected  of 
sM^ting  in  concert  witn  the  enemy,  and  the  more,  be- 
cause they  did  not  pursue  him,  and  that  he  lost  very 
few  ofhisforeifi^  soldiers.  All  the  inhabitants  who 
remained  at  Qda  were  butchered.  Those  of  Cama- 
rina,  to  avoid  the  same  fate,  followed  their  example, 
and  withdrew  with  all  the  efiects  they  could  carry 
away.  The  moving  sight  of  aged  persons,  matrons, 
young  virgins,  and  tender  infants,  hurried  on  beyond 
their  strength,  struck  Dionysius's  troops  with  compas- 
sion, and  incensed  them  afi;ainst  the  tyrant  Those 
he  mid  raised  in  Italy  withcfrew  to  their  own  country ; 
and  the  Syracusan  cavalry,  after  having  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  kill  him  upon  the  march,  Sum  his  beins 
surrounded  with  his  foreigners,  pushed  forwards,  and 
having  entered  Syracuse,^  went  directly  to  his  palace, 
which  they  plundered,  usins  his  wife  at  the  same  time 
with  so  mucn  violence  and  ill  treatment,  that  she  died  of 
it  soon  after.  Dionysius,  who  had  foteseen  their  design, 
followed  them  close  with  only  100  horse  and  400  foot ; 
and  having  made  a  forced  march  of  almost  twenty 
leagues,'  he  arrived  at  midnight  at  the  gate'of  Achra- 
dina,  which  he  found  shut  against  him.  He  set  fire  to 
it,  and  thus  opened  himself  a  passage.  The  richest  of 
the  citizens  ran  thither  to  dispute  his  entrance,  but 
were  surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  and  almost  sll  of 
them  killed.  Dionysius  having  entered  the  city,  put 
all  to  the  sword  that  came  in  his  wav,  plundered  the 
bouses  of  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  killea  a  great  num- 
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her,  tad  forced  the  rest  to  leave  Syracose.  The  nest 
morning  the  whole  bodv  of  his  troops  arriTsd.  The 
unhappy  fugitives  of  Ge(a  and  Camarina,  out  of  horror 
lor  the  tyrant,  retired^to  the  I^ndnes.  Imilco  having 
sent  a  herald  to  Syracuse,  the  treaty  was  concluded 
which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Carthap 
ginians.*  By  one  of  the  articles  it  was  stipulated, 
uiat  Syracuse  should  continue  under  the  government 
of  Dionysius ;  which  confirmed  ^  the  suspicions  that 
had  been  conceived  of  him.  Tnis  happened  in  the 
year  Darius  Nothus  died.  - 

It  was  then  he  sacrificed  to  bis  re- 
pose and  security  every  thing  that  A.  M.  3600. 
could  give  him  umbrage.  He  knew  Ant  J.  C.  404. 
that  alter  having  deprived  the  Syra^ 
cusans  of  all  that  was  most  dear  to  them,  he  could  not 
fail  of  incurrinfi  their  utmost  hatred ;  and  the'^fear  of 
the  miseries  he  nad  to  expei^  from  it,  increased  in  the 
usurper,  in  proportion  to  their  abhorrence  of  him.  He 
looked  upon  aU  his  new  subjects  as  so  iliany  enemies, 
and  believed  that  he  could  guard  against  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  him  on  Mh  sides,  and  dogged  nim 
in  all  places,  only  bv  cutting  off  one  part  of  the  people, 
to  intimidate  the  other.  He  did  not  perceive,  that  by 
addinc  the  cruelty  of  executions  to  tne  oppression  of 
the  public,  he  only  multiplied  his  enemies,  and  induced 
them  after  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  to  preserve  at  least 
their  own  lives  bv  attempts  upon  his. 

Dionysius,^  who  foresaw  that  the  Syracosans  would 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  repose,  in  which  the 
treaty  lately  concluded  with  the  Carthaginians  bad 
left  them,  to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of  their 
liberty,  neglected  nothing  on  his  side  to  strengthen  his 

Gwer.  He  fortified  the  part  of  the  city  called  the 
ie,  which  was  alreadv  very  strone  from  the  nature  ol 
its  situation,  and  might  be  defended  by  a  moderate 
garrison.  He  surrounded  it  with  good  walls,  flanked 
at  due  distances  with  high  towers^  and  separated  it  in 
that  manner  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  To  these  works 
he  added  a  strong  citadel,  to  serve  him  for  a  retreat 
and  refuge  in  case  of  accident ;  and  caused  a  great 
number  of  shops  and  piazzas  to  be  erected,  capable 
of  containing  a  considerable  multitude  of  inluibitants. 

As  to  the  lands,  he  chose  out  the  best  of  them, 
which  he  bestowed  upon  his  creatures  and  the  officen 
of  his  appointing,  and  distributed  the  rest  in  equal  pn>- 
portion  amongst  the  citizens  and  strangers,  induoing 
amongst  the  former  the  slaves  who  had  been  made 
free.^  lie  divided  the  houses  in  the  same  manner,  re- 
serving those  in  the  Isle  for  such  of  the  citizens  as  he 
could  most  confide  in,  and  for  his  strangers. 

After  having  taken  these  precautions  for  his  seciK 
rity,  he  began  to  think  of  subjecting  several  firee  states 
of  Sicily,  which  had  aided  the  Cart£urinians.  He  be- 
gan with  the  siege  of  Herbesus.  The  Syracusans  m 
his  army,  seeing  their  swords  in  their  hands,  thought  it 
their  duty  to  use  them  for  the  re-establishment  oftheir 
liberty.  At  a  time  when  they  met  in  throngs  to  con- 
cert, their  measures,  one  of  the  ofiicers,  who  took  upon 
him  to  reprove  them  in  hanh  terms,  was  killed  upon 
the  spot,  and  his  death  served  as  a  signal  for  their  r^ 
volt.  They  sent  immediately  to  JStna  for  the  horse 
who  had  retired  thither  at  the  be^nnin^  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Dionysius,  alarmed  at  this  motion,  raised  the 
siege,  and  marched  directly  to  Syracuse,  to  keep  it 
in  obedience.  The  revoltere  followed  him  close,  and 
having  seized  upon  the  suburb  Epipole,  barred  him 
fxom  ail  communication  with  the  country.  Having  re- 
ceived aid  from  their  allies  both  bv  sea  and  land,  Uiey 
set  a  price  upon  the  tyrant's  beao,  and  promis^  the 
freedom  of  the  dty  to  such  of  the  strangen  as  should 
abandon  him.  A  great  number  came  over  to  them ; 
whom  they  treated  with  the  utmost  favour  and  hu- 
manity.  They  made  their  machines  advance,,  and 
battered  the  walls  of  the  Isle  vigorously,  without  giv« 
ing  Dionysius  the  least  respite. 

The  tyrant,  finding  himself  reduced  to  extremities^ 
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■buidoaed  by  Iha  ETMlest  part  of  the  8traiigOTi»  tad 
shut  up  on  the  aide  of  the  country,  aseembled  hie 
fiiends  to  consult  with  them,  rather  by  what  kind  of 
death  he  ihould  pift  a  dorioue  p^od  to  his  career, 
'  than  upon  the  means  of  saving  himselfl  They  en- 
deayoured  to  inspire  him  with  new  courage,  and  were 
divided  in  their  opinions ;  but  at  last  the  tuivice  of  Phi- 
Ustus  prevailed,  which  was,  that  he  should  by  no  means 
renounce  the  tyranny.  Dionysins,  to  ssin  time^  sent 
deputies  to  the  revolters,  and  demanded  permission  to 
quit  the  place  with  his  adherents ;  which  was  gianted, 
and  five  ships  were  allowed  him  to  transport  his  fol- 
lowers and  ejects.  He  had,  however,  sent  despatches 
secretly  to  the  Campanians,  who  garrisoned  the  places 
in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  onen  of 
eonsidemble  rewud,  if  they  would  come  to  his  reUeC 
The  Syracusans,  who,  after  the  treatjr,  heUeved 
their  busirtess  done,  and  the  tyrant  entirely  defeated, 
had  disarmed  part  of  their  troops^  and  the  rest  acted 
with  great  indolence  and  little  discipline.  The  arrival 
of  the  Campanians,  to  the  number  of  ISOO  horse,  in- 
finitely surprised  and  alarmed  the  city.  After  having 
b^ten  suck  as  disputed  their  passage,  they  opened 
themselves  a  way  to  Dionysius.  At  the  same  time, 
300  soldiers  more  arrived  to  his  assistance.  The  face 
of  things  was  then  entirely  altered,  and  terror  and 
dejection  now  were  transferred  to  the  Syracusans. 
Diouysius,  in  a  sally,  drove  the  Syracusans  vigorously 
as  far  as  that  part  of  the  city  called  Neapolis.  The 
slaughter  was  not  very  considerable,  because  he  had 

Siven  orders  to  spare  tnose  that  fled.  He  caused  the 
ead  to  be  interred,  and  gave  those  who  had  retired 
to  JEtxiB.  to  understand,  that  they  mi^ht  return  with 
entire  security,  promising  entirely  to  forget  the  past 
Many  came  to  Syracuse,  but  others  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  confide  in  the  fiiith  o^  a  tyrant  The  Campa- 
nians were  rewarded  to  their  satisfaction,  and  dismissed. 

The  Lacedaemonians  at  this  time  took  such  measures 
in  regard  to  Syracuse  as  were  meet  unworthy  of  the 
Spai^  nsme.  They  had  lately  subverted  the  liberty 
or  Athens,  and  declared  publicly,  in  all  the  cities  de- 
pendent upon  them,  a^nst  popular  government 
They  deputed  one  of  their  citizens  to  Syracuse,  osten- 
sibly to  express  the  interest  they  took  in  the  misfortunes 
of  that  city,  and  to  oflcr  it  their  aid ;  but,  in  reality,  to 
confinn  Dionysius  in  his  resolution  of  supporting  him- 
self in  the  tyranny ;  expecting,  that  from  the  increase 
of  his  power,  he  would  prove  of  great  advantage  and 
support  to  their  own. 

Dionysius  saw,  from  what  had  so  lately  happened 
at  Syracuse,  what  he  was  to  ex{>ect  from  the  people 
for  the  future.  Whilst  the  inhabitants  were  employed 
abroad  in  ^thering  in  their  harvest,  he  entered  their 
houses,  and  seized  upon  all  Uie  arms  he  could  find. 
He  afterwards  enclosed  the  citadel  with  an  additional 
wall,  fitted  out  abundance  of  ships,  armed  great  num- 
bers of  strangers,  and  took  all  possible  measures  to  se- 
cure himself  against  the  disaffection  of  the  Syracusans. 

Af^r  having  made  this  provision  for  his  safety  at 
home,  he  prepared  to  extend  his  conquests  abroad ; 
from  whence  he  proposed  to  himself  not  merely  the 
increase  of  his  dominions  and  revenues,  but  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  diverting  his  subjects  from  feeling 
the  loss  of  their  liberty,  by  turning  their  attention  to- 
wards their  ancient  and  always  abhorred  enemy,  and 
by  employing  them  in  lofty  projects,  militaiy  expedi- 
tions, and  glorious  exploits,  to  which  the  hopes  of 
riches  and  plunder  would  be  annexed.  He  relied  also 
on  acquiring  by  this  means  the  affection  of  his  troops, 
and  on  securing  the  esteem  of  the  people  by  the 
grandeur  and  success  of  his  enterprises. 

Dionysius  wanted  neither  courage  nor  policy,  and 
bad  aU  the  qualities  of  a  great  generaL  He  took, 
either  by  force  or  fraud,  Naxos,  Catena,  Leontium, 
and  some  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syra- 
cuse,* whichtfor  that  reason  were  very  convenient  for 
his  purposea.    Some  of  them  he  treated  with  favour 
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and  demeiiey,  to  eng/kn  the  atteem  aod  confidence 
of  the  people:  others  ne  plundered,  to  strike  tenet 
into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Lieontiiim  were 
transplanted  to  Syracuse. 

These  conquests  alarmed  the  neighbouring  cities^ 
which  saw  themselvee  threatened  wiu  the  same  mis- 
foitune.  Rhecium,  situate  upon  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  strait  whicn  divides  Sicily  from  Italy,  prepared  to 
prevent  it,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  witn  tne  Syia- 
cusan  exUes,  who  were  very  numerous,  and  indund 
the  Messenians,  on  the  Sicihan  side  of  the  strsit,  to 
aid  them  with  a  powerful  supply.  They  bad  levied  a 
considerable  army,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  march- 
ing against  the  tyrant,  when  discord  arOSe  amongst 
the  troops,  and  rendered  the  enterpriae  abortive.  It 
terminated  in  a  treaty  of  peace  ana  alliance  between 
Dionysius  and  the  two  cities. 

He  had  long  revolved  a  great  desi^  in  his  mind- 
to  ruin  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily  which  was  a 
great  obstacle  to  his  own,  as  his  discontented  subjects 
never  failed  of  finding  a  secure  refuge  in  the  towns 
dependent  upon  that  nation.  The  occuirence  of  a 
plague,  whicn  had  lately  ravaged  Carthage,  and  ex- 
tremely diminished  its  strength,  seemed  to  supply  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  his  aesign. 
But,  as  a  man  of  ability,  he  knew  that  the  greatness 
of  the  preparations  ou^t  to  correspond  with  that  of 
an  enterpnse,  to  assure  the  success  of  it ;  and  be  took 
his  measures  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  extent  of 
his  views,  and  extraordinary  capacity.  He  tfaetcfoie 
used  uncommon  pains  and  application ;  conscious  that 
the  war,  into  which  he  was  going  to  enter  with  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  then  in  the  world,  miglit  be 
of  long  duration,  and  be  attended  with  consequences 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

His  first  care  was  to  bring  to  Syra^ 
cuscs  as  well  from  the  conquered  cities  A.  M.  SfiOS. 
in  Sicily  as  from  Greece  and  Italy,  a  Ant  J.  C.  399. 
great  number  of  artisans  and  woik- 
men  of  all  kinds,  whom  he  induced  to  come  tUther 
by  the  lure  of  great  gain  and  reward,  the  certain  means 
of  engaging  the  most  skilful  persons  in  every  piofes> 
sion.  He  caused  an  infinite  number  of  anna  of  aQ 
kind^  to  be  forged ;  swords,  javelins,  lancea,  paitiaatta, 
helmets,  cuirasses,  bucklers ;  all  after  the  mami^  of 
the  nation  by  whom  they  were  to  be  wom«  He  bottt 
also  a  great  number  of  galleys  that  had  from  three  to 
five  benches  of  rowers,  and  were  an  entirely  new  in- 
vention, with  abundance  of  barks  and  other  Yesseb 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  provisione. 

The  whole  city  seemed  but  one  workshop,  and  con- 
tinually resounded  with  the  noise  of  the  several  arti- 
sans.   Not  only  the  porches  of  the  temples,  the  p^ttt*, 
porticoes,  places  of  exercise,  and  public  aqo&resi,  bat 
even  private  houses  of  an]^  extent,  were  full  of  vrak- 
men.    Dionvshis  had  distributed  them  with  admiraiile 
order.    Each  species  of  artists,  divided  by  streets  and 
districts,  had  their  overseers  and  inspectors,  ^rho  bv 
their  presence  and  direction  promoted  and  completed 
the  works.  Dionysius  himseffwas  perpetually  amongst 
the  workmen,  stimulating  and  encouraging  tliein  by 
praise  and  rewards  in  proportion  to  their  merit.    £(e 
knew  bow  to  confer  different  marks  of  honour  upon 
them,  according  as  they  distinguished  themsehres  by 
their  inpenuity  or  industry.    He  would  even  make 
some  oT them  dine  with  him  at  his  own  table,  vrhere 
he  entertained  them  with  the  fireedom  and  kindifteas  of 
a  friend.    It  is  justiy  said,  that  honour  nourishes  the 
arts  and  sciences,'  and  that  men  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  are  animated  by  the  love  of  g^oiy.     The 
prince  who  knows  how  to  put  the  two  great  spriags 
and  strongest  incentives  of  the  human  soul,  inteieel 
and  glory,  in  motion  under  proper  regulations^  wffi 
soon  make  all  arts  and  sciences  nourish  in  his  hJatg- 
dom,  and  fill  it  at  a  small  expense  with  persons  who 
excd  in  every  profession.    And  this  happened  now  at 
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SymeoM,  when  aniij^e  penon  of  (pmt  ability  in  the 
art  of  govetmtkgf  excited  such  ardour  and  emulatioii 
amono^  the  artificers  as  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  or 
detcnoe, 

Dionysius  applied  himself  more  paiticulaily  to  naval 
afiaira.  He  knew  tl»t  Corinth  had  invented  the  art  of 
building  ^lleys  with  three  and  five  benches  of  oars,  and 
was  ambitious  of  aociuiring  for  Syracuse,  a  Corinthian 
colony,  the  glory  ofbringing  that  invention  toperfectioo ; 
which  he  emoted.  Tod  Umber  for  building  his  gal- 
leys was  brought,  part  of  it  Cmm  Italy,  where  it  was 
drawn  on  carriages  to  the  sea-side,  and  from  thence 
shipped  to  Syracuse ;  and  part  from  mount  ^tna, 
which  at  that  time  produced  abundance  of  pine  and 
fir  trees.  In  a  short  time,  a  fleet  of  200  salleys  was 
seen  to  rise,  as  it  were,  all  at  once  out  ot  the  earth ; 
and  100  others,  fonnerly  built,  were  refitted  by  his 
Older:  he  caused  also  160  sheds  to  be  erected  within 
the  great  port,  each  capable  of  containing  two  gpiUeys, 
and  150  more  to  be  repaired. 

The  si^ht  of  such  a  fleet,  built  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  fittsa  out  with  ao  much  ma^ificence,  would  have 

Even  reason  to  believe  that  all  Sicily  had  united  its  la- 
rars  and  revenues  in  accomplishing  ao  great  and  ex- 
pensive a  work.  On  the  other  side,  the  view  of  such 
an  incredible  quantity  of  arms  newly  made,  would 
have  inclined  one  to  mink  that  Dionysius  had  solely 
employed  himself  in  providing  them,  and  had  exhaust* 
ed  liis  treasures  in  the  expense.  They  consisted  of 
140,000  shields,  and  as  many  helmets' and  swords : 
and  upwards  of  14,000  cuirassesifinished  with  all  the 
art  and  elegance  imaginable.  They  were  intended 
for  the  horse,  for  the  tribunes  and  centurions  of  the 
foot,  and  for  the  foreign  troops  who  had  the  jgoard  of 
his  penon.  Darts,  arrows,  and  lances  were  mnumer^ 
able ;  and  engines  and  machines  of  war  in  proportion 
Co  the  rest  of  the  preparations.  . 

The  fleet  was  to  be  manned  by  an  eanal  number  of 
citizens  and  strangers.  Dionysius  did  not  think  of 
raising  troops  till  lul  his /preparations  were  complete. 
Syracuse  and  the  cities  in  its  dependence  supfi^ed 
him  with  part  of  his  forces.  Many  came  from  Greece, 
and  especially  from  Sparta.  The  considerable  pay 
he  offered  brought  soldiers  in  crowds  firom  all  parts  to 
enlist  in  his  service. 

He  omitted  none  of  the  precautions  necessary  to 
ensure  the  success  of  his  enterprise ;  the  importance 
as  well  as  difficulty  of  which  was  well  known  to  him. 
He  was  not  ignorant  that  every  thinf  depends  upon 
the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  troops  tor  their  general, 
and  applied  himself  particularly  to  sain  the  hearts, 
not  of  his  own  subjects  only,  but  of  all  the  inhabitants 
o€  Sicily,  and  was  wonderfully -suocessful  in  his  at- 
tempts. He  had  entirely  changed  his  behaviour  for 
eome  time.  Kindness,  courtesy,  clemency,  a^  dispo- 
eition  to  do  good,  and  an  obliging  and  insinnating  de- 
portment to  all,  had  taken  place  of  that  hauehty  and 
imperious  aiiyand  inhumanity,  which  bad  rencfer^  him 
so  odious.  He  was  so  entirely  altered,  that  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  same  man. 

Whilst  he  was  hastening  his  preparations  for  war, 
and  studying  to  attain  his  subjects'  auctions,  he  me- 
ditated an  alliance  with  two  powerful  cities,  Rhegium 
and  Messina,  which  were  capable  of  disconcerting  his 
freat  desi^fns  by  a  formidable  diversion.  The  league 
formed '  against  nim  by  those  cities  some  time  before, 
thoujifh  without  any  d&ct,  gave  him  some  uneasinesa 
ECe  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  make  euro  of  the 
amity  of  them  both.  He  presented  the  inhabitants 
of  Messina.with  a  considerable  quantity  of  land,  which 
viras  situate  in  their  ncflghbourhood,  and  lay  very  com- 
modiously  for  them.  To  give  the  people  of  Rhegium 
#n  instance  of  his  esteem  and  regard  tor  them,  he  sent 
Ambassadors  to  desira  that  they  would  eive  him  one 
of  their  citizens  in  marria^.  He  had  lost  his  first 
yrife  in  the  popular  commotion,  of  which  mention  has 
^ready  been  made. 

Dionvshis,  sensible  that  nothing  establishes  a  throne ' 
more  edectually  than  tfas  pra^eet  cf  a  raooMaor,  who 
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may  enter  into  the  same  designs,  have  the  same  ii> 
terests,  pursue  the  same  plan,  and  observe  the  same 
maxims  of  government,  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
present  tranquillity  of  his  affairs  to  contract  a  double 
marriage,  in  order  to  have  a  successor,  to  whom  he 
might  transfer  the  sovereignty  which  had  coat  him  so 
many  toiis  and  daneers  to  acquire; 

The  people  of  Rhegium,  to  whom  Dionysius  had 
first  applied,  having  caUed  a  council  to  take  his  demand 
into  consideration,  after  a  lon^  debate  came  to  a  reso* 
lution  not  to  contract  any  albance  with  a  tyrant :  and 
for  their  final  answer  returned,  that  they  biad  only  the 
han^nan's  dauehter  to  give  him.  The  raillery  was 
keen,  and  cut  deep.  "VVe  shall  see  in  the  sequel  how 
dear  that  city  paid  for  their  jest 

The  Locnans,  to  whom  LMonysius  sent  the  same 
ambassadors,  did  not  show  themselves  so  difficult  and 
delicate,  but  sent  him  for  a  wife  Doris,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  their  most  illustrious  citizens.  He  caused 
her  to  be  brought  from  Locris  in  a  galley  with  five 
benches  of  rowers,  of  extraordinary  maenificence,  and 
glittering  in  every  part  with  gold  and  silver.  He 
married,  at  tlie  same  time,  Aristomache,  daughter  of 
Hipparinus,  the  most  considerable  and  powerful  <^ 
the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  and  sister  of  Dion,  df  whom 
much  will  be  saicl  heresiter.  She  was  brought  to  his 
palace  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  whidi 
was  then  a  singular  mark  of  distinttion.  The  nuptials 
of  both  were  celebrated  the  same  day  with  universal 
rejoicings  throughout  the  whole  city,  and  attended 
with  feasts  and  presente  of  incredible  magnificence. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  mannera  and  universal  cus- 
tom of  the  western  nations,  from  the  earliest  times, 
that  he  espoused  two  wives  at  once ;  taking  in  tH^ 
as  in  every  thing  else,  the  liberty  assumed  by  tyrants, 
of  setting  themselves  above  all  lawa 

Dionysius  seemed  to  have  an  equal  affection  for  the 
two  wives,  without  giving  the  preference  to  either,  to 
remove  all  cause  of  jealousy  ana  discord.  The  people 
of  Syracuse  reported  that  he  preferred  his  own  coun- 
tr3rwoman*  to  the  foreigner ;  but  the  latter  had  the  good 
fortunes  firot  to  brine  her  husband  a  son,  which  sup* 
ported  him  not  a  little  against  the  cabals  and  intrigues 
of  the  Syracusana  Aristomache  was  a  long  time  with- 
out any  symptoms  of  pregnancy ;  though  Dionysius 
desired  so  earnestly  to  have  issue  by  h^,  that  he  put 
the  mother  of  his  Lociian  wife  to  death^  accusing  ner 
of  hindering  Aristomache  from  oonceivmg,  by  witch- 
craft and  sorcery. 

Aiistomache's  brother  was  the  celeluated  Dion,  who 
was  in  great  estimation  with  DionyAus.  He  was  at 
firat  oblifi«d  for  his  credit  to  his  sister's  favour  |  but 
having  werwards  given  proofs  of  his  great  capacity  in 
many  mstences,  his  own  merit  made  him  much  be- 
loved and  regarded  by  the  tyrant  Amongst  the  other 
marks  which  Dionysius  gave  him  of  his  confidence,  he 
ordered  his  treasuren  to  supply  him.  without  farther 
orders,  with  whatever  money  ne  should  demand,  pro- 
vided they  informed  him  the  very  same  day  what  tn^ 
had  ^ven  him. 

Dion  had  naturally  a  great  and  noble  souL  A 
happy  accident  had  conduced  to  inspbe  and  confinn 
in  hmi  the  most  elevated  sentiments.  A  kind  of 
chance,  or  rather,  as  Plutarch  saya  a  peculiar  provi- 
dence, which  laid  at  a  distance  the  foundations  of  the 
lib^ty  of  Syracuse,  brou^t  Plato,  the  most  celebrated 
of  philosophers,  to  that  city.  Dion  became  his  friend 
and  disciple,  and  made  great  improvemente  from  his 
lessons ;  for,  though  brought  up  in  a  luxurious  and 
voluptuous  court,  where  the  supreme  good  was  made 
to  consist  in  pleasure  and  magnificence,  he  had  no 
sooner  heard  the  precepte  of  his  new  master,  and  im 
bibed  a  teste  of  the  phdosophy  that  inculcates  virtue, 
tluin  his  soul  was  innamed  with  the  love  of  it.  Plato^ 
in  one  of  his  lettera,  gives  this  glorious  testimony  ot 
him ;  that  he  had  never  met  wim  a  young  man  upon 
whom  his  discourses  made  so  great  an  impression,  or 
Who  had  comprehended  his  principles  with  so  much 
quckneis  ai^  vivaoity. 
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As  DioB  WW  joaag  and  mezMtienced,  obsemng 
the  facility  with  which  Plato  had  chaneed  his  taate 
and  inclinatioBa,  he  ixnagined,  with  aimpucity  eaough, 
that  the  aame  reaaoaa  would  have  the  same  efiects 
upon  the  mind  of  DioDyaina ;  and  with  this  view  could 
not  feet  till  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  tyrant  to  hear 
and  converse  with  him.  Dionvsius  consented:  but 
the  lust  of  tvrannic  power  had  taken  too  deep  a  root  in 
hb  heart  to  be  ever  eradicated  from  it  It  was  like  an 
Indelible  dye,^  that  had  penetrated  his  inmost  soul, 
from  whence  it  was  impossible  ever  to  efiace  it. 

Thou^  the  stay  of  Plato  at  the  court  made  no  al- 
teration in  Dionysius,'  the  latter  still  continued  to 
five  Dion  the  same  mariks  of  his  esteem  and  confi- 
ence,  and  even  to  endure,  without  taking  offence,  the 
freedom  with  which  he  spoke  to  him.  IMonysius, 
ridiculins  one  day  the  government  of  Gelon.  formerly 
king  of  Syracuse,  and  sayins,  in  allusion  to  his  name, 
that  he  had  been  the  laughingstock  of  Stdlv,*  the 
whole  court  greatly  admired,  and  took  no  small  pains 
to  praise  the  quaintness  and  delicacy  of  the  conceiL 
insipid  and  flat  as  it  was,  and,  indeed,  as  puns  ana 
snerally  are.    Dion  took  it  in  a  serious 


flense^  and  was  so  bold  as  to  represent  to  him  that  he 


was  m  the  wrong  to  talk  in  that  manner  of  a  prince 
whose  wise  and  equitable  conduct  had  been  the  model 
of  a  perfect  government,  and  given  the  Syracusans  a 
favourable  opinion  of  monarchical  power.  **  You 
teign,'*  addea  he,  *'and  are  trusted,  for  Gklon's  sake ; 
but  for  your  sake,  no  man  will  ever  be  trusted  after 
you."  it  was  much  that  a  tyrant  should  suffer  him- 
aelf  to  be  talked  to  in  such  a  manner  with  impunity. 

SECTION  III. — D10NT8IU8  DBCLARBS  WAR  AOAUIBT 
THE  CARTBAQINUNS.  VAElOUg  SUCCESS  OF  IT.  8T- 
RACUSE  RBDUCEO  TO  BXTRBIIITIBS,  AND  SOON  AFTER 
DBLrrERBD.  MEW  COMMOTIONS  AGAINST  DIONTSIUS. 
DBVEAT  or  IMILCO,  AND  AFTERWARDS  OF  MAOO. 
UNHAPPY  FATE  OF  THE  CITT  OF  RHEOIUM. 

DioNTSius  seeing  his  great  preparations  were  now 
complete,  and  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  take  the 
field,  publicly  opened  his  design  to  the  Syracusans,  in 
Older  to  interest  them  the  more  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  and  told  them  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
make  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  represented 
that  people  as*  the  perpetual  and  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  Qreeks,  and  especially  of  those  who  inhabited 
Sicily ;  that  the  plague  which  had  lately  wasted  Car- 
thage, afibrded  a  favourable  opportunity,  which  ought 
not  to  be  neglected ;  that  the  oeople  in  subjection  to 
•uch  severe  masters,  waited  only  tne  signal  to  declare 
against  them ;  that  it  would  be  glorious  for  Sjnacuse 
0  reinstate  the  Grecian  cities  m  their  liberty,  after 
Akaving  so  long  eroaned  under  the  yoke  of  thelSaiba- 
riana ;  that,  in  declaring  war  at  present  against  the 
Carthaginians,  they  only  anticipated  them  by  a  short 
time ;  since  as  soon  as  tney  had  retrieved  their  losses, 
they  would  not  fidl  to  attack  Syracuse  with  all  their 
forces. 

The  assembly  were  unanimous  in  opinion.  Their 
ancient  and  natural  hatred  of  the  Barbarians ;  their 
anger  and  resentment  against  them  for  having  given 
Syracuse  a  master ;  and  the  hope  that  with  arms  in 
their  hands  they  mi^t  find  some  occasion  of  recover 
ing  their  liberty,  united  them  in  their  suffrages.  The 
war  was  resolved  without  any  opposition,  ana  it  began 
that  very  instant  There  were  at  Syracuse,  as  weU  in 
the  city  as  the  port,  a  great  number  d*  Cartliaginians, 
who,  reiving  upon  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  peace, 
exercisea  tramc,  and  thoo^t  themselves  in  security. 
The  populace,  by  Dionysius's  authority,  upon  the 
breakmg  up  of  the  assembly,  ran  to  their  houses  and 
^hips,  plundered  their  goods,  and  cairied  off  their  ef- 

*  TJ^  fiafihf  oic  dvUifrm  rift  rvpavyfSof,  h  v«XX^  XP^*Y 
itwoTothv  o7mv  ital  9v9iKw\vro».  dpo/ia/ov(  ii  Srraf  In 
hti  T9ht  xfnirrSiv  dwnXafifidvtaBai  Xtywp,  PluU  in  Moral, 
p.  779. 

*  Pint.  p.  990. 

*  rA«s  signifies  laughing-itock. 


fects.  They  met  with  the  aame  treatmeiit  throi^MHit 
Sicily ;  and  munlen  and  massacrea  were  added  to  this 
pillage,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  many  cniehiea  com> 
mitted  by  the  JBarbarians  upon  those  they  oooqnered, 
and  to  show  them  what  they  had  to  expect  if  they  cob> 
tinned  to  make  war  with  the  same  inhuinanity. 

After  this  bloody  execution,  Diony-         &  «r  mgM 
sius  sent  a  letter  by  a  herald  to  Car-     a  ^'  t  nwt 
Ihage,  in  which  he  signified  that  the    ^^^  J- ^.  3SZ 
Syracusans  declared  war  against  the  Cartfaaginiana, 
if^they  did  not  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  all  the 
Grecian  cities  held  by  them  in  Sicily.    The  readine 
of  this  letter,  which  took  place  first  in  the  senate  and 
afterwards  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  occasioned 
an  uncommon  alarm,  as  the  pestifence  had  reduced 
the  city  to  a  deplorable  conaitioD.    However,  they 
were  not  dismayed,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorona  de> 
fence.    They  raised  troops  with  the  utmost  dUig^ooe^ 
and  Imilco  set  out  immediately  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Cartha^ian  army  in  Sidly. 

Dionyaius,  on  his  side,  lost  no  time,  and  took  the 
field  with  his  army,  which  daily  increased^  by  tbe  ar- 
rival of  new  troops,  who  came  to  join  him  from  all 
parts.  It  amounted  to  80,000  foot  and  3000  hone. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  200  ^eys,  and  500  baika  ladca 
with  provisions  and  machines  of  war.  He  opened  tbe 
campiugn  with  the  siege  of  Motya,  a  fortified  town 
belongmg  to  the  Carthaginians  near  mount  Krjr^m.  a 
little  island  something  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  Icaigue 
fi-om  the  continent^*  to  which  it  was  joined  by  a  small 
neck  of  land,  which  the  besieged  imniediatcly  eat 
through,  to  prevent  the  approaches  of  the  eneay  on 
that  side. 

Dionysius  having  left  the  care  of  the  aiese  to  Ijep^ 
tines,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  went  with  hia  Wod 
forces  to  attack  the  places  in  alliance  with  the  Cmxtbaf 
ginians.  Terrified  by  the  approach  of  so  numeroos  an 
army,  they  all  surrendered  except  five ;  whu^  were 
Ancyra,  Solos,  Palermo,*  Segesta,  and  Fntrila,  The 
last  two  places  he  besieged. 

Imilco,  however,  to  make  a  diversion,  detached  tea 
galleys  of  his  fleet,  with  orders  to  attack  and  aaiinisa 
m  the  night  all  the  vessels  which  remamed  in  the  post 
of  Syracuse.  The  commander  of  this  expedition  cb- 
terea  the  port  according  to  his  orders,  without  mfffting 
with  resistance ;  and  after  having  sunk  a  great  pait 
of  the  vessels  which  he  found  there,  retired  well  satis- 
fied with  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

Dionysius,  after  having  wasted  the  enemy's  coontiT, 
returned,  and  sat  down  with  his  whole  aimj  beibra 
Motya :  and  having  employed  a  great  numbor  of  hands 
in  making  causeways  and  moles,  he  restored  the  neck 
of  land,  and  brought  forward  his  engines  on  thai  ade. 
The  place  was  attacked  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and 
equally  well  defended.  After  the  beaie^ers  had  passed 
the  breach  and  entered  the  city,  the  besieged  poessted 
a  sreat  while  in  defending  themselves  with  incredible 
valour ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  and  drive 
them  from  house  to  house.  The  soldiers,  etmged  ml 
so  obstinate  a  defence,  put  all  before  themi  to  the 
sword;  age,  youth,  women,  children,  nothine  ws 
spared,  except  those  who  had  taken  refiige  m  the 
temples.  The  town  was  abandoned  to  the  so&dicn* 
discretion ;  Dionysius  being  pleased  with  an  occassoo 
of  attaching  the  troops  to  his  service  by  the  aUwcaneat 
and  hope  of  gain. 

The  Carthaginians  made  an  extraordinary  efibttthe 
next  year,  and  raised  an  army  of  300,000  foot  and  4000 
horse.  The  fleet  under  Mago*s  command  conaiated  of 
400  galleys,  and  upwards  of  600  vessels  laden  with  pa^. 
visions  and  engines  of  war.  Imilco  had  civen  the  cap- 
tains of  the  fleet  his  orders  sealed  up,  which  were  sol 
to  be  opened  till  they  were  out  at  sea.  He  had  takea 
this  precaution,  that  his  designs  might  be  kept  secret, 
and  to  prevent  spies  from  sending  imbnnation  of  thaa 
*o  Sicily.  The  rendezvoua  was  at  Paleisao ;  'wl 
the  fleet  arrived  without  much  loss  in  their 


*  Six  stadia  or  furioags. 
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IhhIco  took  Eiyz  by  tieaohefy.  mad  booii  after  com- 
pelled Mot^  to  sttirender.    MoMtna  aeemed  to  him 
a  [>Uee  of  importance ;  because  it  might  favoar  the 
landing  of  troops  from  Italy  in  Sicilyi  and  bar  the  pas- 
sage f?  those  that  sliould  come  from  Peloponnesus. 
After  a  long  and  vigoroos  defence  it  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  sometime  aft«r  he  entirely  demolished  it. 
Dionysitts,  seeing  his  forces  extremelT  mferiorto  the 
enemy,  retired  to  Syracuse.    Almost  all  the  people  of 
Sicily,  who  hated  him  from  the  beginning,  and  were 
only  reconciled  to  him  in  appearance  andfout  of  fear, 
took  this  occasion  to  quit  his  party,  and  to  join  the 
Ca.rthaginian8.    The  tyrant  levied  new  troops,  and 
save  tlie  slaves  their  liberty,  that  they  might  serve  on 
board  the  jQeet    His  army  amounted  to  30,000  foot 
and  3000  horse,  and  his  fleet  to  180  galleys.  With  these 
ibrces  he  took  the  field,  and  removed  about  eight 
lea|;ues  from  Syncuse.    Imilco  continued  to  advance 
wiu  his  land  army,  followed  by  his  fleet,  that  kept 
ne&r  the  coast    When  he  arrived  at  Naios,  he  could 
not  continue  his  march  along  the  sea-side,  and  was 
obliged  to  take  a  long  compass  round  mount  JStna, 
which,  by  a  new  eruption,  nad  set  the  countiy  about 
it  on  nre,  and  covered  it  with  ashes.    He  ordered  his 
fleet  to  wait  his  coming  up  at  Catana.    Dionysius  ap- 
prised of  this,  thought  the  opportunity  fiivourable  for 
attacking  it,  whilst  separated  from  the  land  forces,  and 
whilst  his  own,  drawn  up  in  battle  upon  the  shore, 
might  be  of  service  to  animate  and  support  his  fleet 
The  scheme  was  wisely  concerted,  but  the  success  not 
answerable  to  it    Leptines  his  admiral,  having  ad- 
vanced inconsiderately  with  thirty  galleys,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Dionysius^  who  had  particularly  recom- 
mended to  him  not  to  divide  his  forces,  at  first  sank  se- 
veral of  the  enemy's  ships,  but,  upon  being  surrounded 
by  the  greater  number,  was  forced  to  fly.    His  whole 
fleet  followed  his  example  and  was  warmly  pursued 
by  the  Carthaginians.    Mago  despatched  boats  full 
of  soldiers,  with  orders  to  km  all  that  endeavoured  to 
save  themselves  by  swimming  to  shores    The  land 
army  drawn  up  there,  saw  them  perish  miserably,  with- 
out bein^  able  to  give  them  any  assistance.    The  loss 
on  the  side  of  the  Sicilians  was  veiy  gieat,  more  than 
100  galleys  being  either  taken  or  sunk,  and  20,000 
men  perishing  either  in  the  battle  or  the  flight 

The  Sicilians,  who  were  afraid  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  Syracuse,  where  they  could  not  fail  of  being  besieg- 
ed very  soon,  solicited  Dionysius  to  lead  them  against 
Imilco,  whom  so  bold  an  enterprise  might  disconcert  j 
besides  which,  they  should  find  nis  troops  fati^ed  with 
their  long  and  forced  march.  The  proposal  pleased 
him  at  first ;  but  upon  reflecting  that  Mago,  with  the 
victorious  fleet,  midit  in  the  mean  time  i^vance  and 
take  Syracuse,  he  thought  it  more  advisable  to  return 
thither ;  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  losing  abun- 
dance of  his  troops,  who  deserted  in  numbers  on  all 
sides.  Imilco,  after  a  march  of  two  dayB,  arrived  at 
Catana,  where  he  halted  some  days  to  refresh  hia  army, 
and  refit  his  fleet,  which  had  surored  exceedingly  by 
a  violent  stomL 

He  then  marched  to  Syracuse,^  and  made  his  fleet 
enter  the  port  in  triumph.  More,  than  200  galleys, 
adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  made  a  noole 
appearance  as  they  advanced ;  the  crews  forming  a 
kind  of  concert  by  the  uniform  and  regular  order  they 
obfierved  in  the  motion  of  their  oars.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  infinite  number  of  smaller  vessels ;  so 
that  the  port,  vast  as  it  was,  was  scarcely  capable  of 
containing  them,  the  whole  sea  being  in  a  manner  cor 
vered  with  sails.  At  the  same  time  on  the  other  side 
appeared  the  land  army  composed,  as  has  been  said, 
of  300,000  foot  and  4000  horse.  Imilco  pitched  his 
tant  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  the  army  encamped 
ronod,  at  somewhat  more  than  half  a  league's  distance 
from  the  city.'  It  is  easy  to  judge  the  consternation 
and  alarm  with  which  such  a  prospect  insphed  the 
Syracusans.     The  Carthaginian  general  advanced 
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with  his  troops  to  the  wafls  to  offer  the  Syracusans 
battle,  and  at  the  same  time  seized  upon  the  two  re- 
maining ports  by  a  detachment  of  100  galleys.'  As 
he  saw  tnat  the  Syracusans  did  not  make  the  least 
movement,  he  retired,  contented  for  the  present  with 
the  enemy's  avowal  of  their  weakness.  For  thbrty 
days  together  he  laid  waste  the  country,  cutting  down 
all  the  trees,  and  destroying  all  before  him.  He  then 
made  himself  master  of  the  suburb  called  Achradina, 
and  plundered  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine. 
Foreseeing  that  the  siege  might  probably  be  of  lonff 
duration,  he  intrenched  Ids  camp,  and  enclosed  it  with 
strong  walls,  after  having  demolished  for  that  purpose 
all  the  tombs,  and  amongst  others,  that  of  Gelon  and 
his  wife  Demarata,  which  was  a  most  magnificent 
monument  He  built  three  forts  at  some  distance 
from  each  other :  the  first  at  Plemniyrium ;  the  second 
towards  the  middle  of  the  port;  the  tlmd  near  the 
temple  of  Jupiter ;  in  order  to  secure  his  magazines 
of  com  and  wine.  He  sent  also  a  great  number  of 
small  vessels  to  Sardinia  and  Africa  to  fetch  provisions. 

At  the  same  time  arrived  Polyxenus,  whom  his  bro- 
ther-in-Iaw  Dionysius  had  despatched  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  into  Italy  and  Greece  for  all  the  aid  he 
could  obtain,  and  he  brought  vrith  him  a  fleet  of  tfauty 
ships,  commanded  by  Phiuvcides,  a  Lacedemonian. 
This  reinforcement  came  very  seasonably,  and  gave 
the  Syracusans  new  spirit  Upon  seeing  a  baik  laden 
with  provinons  for  the  enemy,  they  detached  five 
galleys,  and  took  it  The  Carthaginians  gave  them 
chase  with  forty  sail;  the  Syracusans  advanced  with 
their  whole  fleet,  and  in  the  battle  made  themselves 
mastera  of  the  admiral-gallev,  damaged  many  others, 
took  twenty-four,  punned  the  rest  to  the  place  where 
their  whole  fleet  rcrae,  and  oflered  them  battle  a  second 
time,  which  the  Carthaginians,  discouraged  by  the 
check  they  had  received,  were  afiraid  to  accept 

The  Syracusans,  emboldened  by  so  unexpected  a 
victory,  returned  to  the  city  with  the  galleys  they  had 
taken,  and  entered  it  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  Animated 
by  this  success,  which  could  be  only  ascribed  to  their 
valour  (for  Dionysius  was  then  absent  with  a  small 
detachinent  of  their  fleet  to  procure  proviaoons,  attended 
by  Leptines,)  they  encoura^  eadi  other,  and  see- 
ing themselves  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  re- 
preached  one  another  with  cowardice,  ardently  ex- 
claiming, that  the  time  was  come  for  throwing  off  the 
shameful  yoke  of  servitude,  and  resuming  their  ancient 
libeity. 

Whilst  tiiey  were  in  the  midst  of  these  discourses, 
dispersed  in  small  parties^  the  tyrant  airived;  and 
having  summoned  an  assembly,  he  congratulated  the 
Syracusans  upon  their  late  victory,  and  promised  in  m 
short  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  deliver  them 
from  the  enemy.  He  was  going  to  dismiss  the  assem- 
bly, when  Theodoms,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ot 
the  citizens,  a  person  of  sense  and  valour,  took  upon 
him  to  speak,  and  to  declare  boldly  for  liberty.  "  We 
are  told,"  said  he,  **  of  restoring  peace,  terminating 
the  war,  and  of  being  delivered  from  the  enemy. 
What  signifies  such  language  from  Dionysras  ?  Can 
we  consider  as  peace  the  wretched  state  of  slavery  to 
which  he  has  reduced  us  7  Have  we  any  enemy  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  tyrant  that  subverts  our  Oberty, 
or  a  war  more  cruel  than  that  he  has  made  upon  us  for 
so  maivf  yean?  Let  Imilco  conquer,  he  will  content 
himsen  with  laying  a  tribute  upon  us,  and  leave  us  the 
exercise  of  our  laws ;  but  the  tyrant  that  enslaves  us, 
knows  no  other  than  his  avarice,  his  cruelty,  his  am- 
bition !  The  temples  of  the  gods  robbed  by  nis  sacrile- 
gious hands,  our  ^oods  made  a  prey,  and  our  lands 
abandoned  to  his  instruments,  our  persons  daily  ex- 
posed to  the  most  shameful  and  cruel  treatment,  the 
blood  of  so  many  citizens  shed  in  the  midst  of  us,  and 
before  our  eyes ;  these  are  the  fruits  of  his  reign,  and 
the  peace  he  obtains  for  us !  Was  it  for  the  support  of 
our  liberties  he  built  yttn  citadel  f  that  he  has  enclosed 
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it  with  raoh  ttfong  walls  tad  laA  toweri»  and  has 
called  b  for  hia  guard  that  tiihe  of  atiangera  andLl>ar* 
bariana  who  inauit  ua  with  impaiuty  7  How  long,  O 
8yncoaan8|  shall  we  suBer  aacn  indignitiai,  more  ip 
aupportable  to  the  brave  and  generoua  than  death  it- 
aefn  Bold  and  intrepid  a^ainat  the  enemy  abroad, 
•hall  we  always  tremklaliEe  cowards  in  the  presence 
of  a  tyrant?  Providence,  which  haa  again  put  anna 
into  our  hands,  direeta  ua  what  use  to  make  of  them  1 
Bparta,  and  the  other  citiea  in  our  alliance,  who  glory 
in  bein£  free  and  independent,  would  deem  us  unwor- 
tiiy  of  £e  Grecian  name  if  we  had  any  other  aenti« 
meots.  liCt  ua  show  that  we  do  not  degenerate  from 
our  aneeatoTB.  If  Dionysiua  consents  to  retire  from 
amongat  us,  let  us  open  lum  our  gate%  and  let  him 
•take  along  with  him  whatever  he  ^eaaes ;  but  if  he 
persists  in  the  tyranny,  let  him  experience  what  efiecta 
the  love  of  liberty  haa  upon  the  brave  and  reaolute." 

AAer  thia  speech,  all  the  Syracusana,  in  suspense 
betwixt  hope  and  fear,  looked  earnestly  upon  their 
allies^  and  particularly  upon  the  Spartans.  Phara- 
cides,  who  commanded  tneir  fleet,  rose  up  to  speak. 
It  waa  expected  that  a  citizen  of  Sparta  would  declare 
in  favour  of  liberty ;  but  he  did  auite  the  reverse :  and 
told  them  that  his  republic  baa  sent  him  to  aid  the 
Syracuaana  and  Dionysiua  agiinat  the  Carthaginians, 
and  not  to  make  war  upon  uionvaius,  or  to  subvert 
his  authority.  This  answer  confounded  the  Syracu- 
sana, and  the  tvrant's  guard  arriving  at  the  same  time, 
the  aasemblv  broke  up.  Dionysiua  perceiving  more 
than  ever  what  he  had  to  fear,  used  all  his  endeavours 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  and  to  attach  the 
citizena  to  his  interests ;  making  preaenta  to  some,  in- 
viting others  to  eat  with  him,  and  affecting  upon  all 
occaaiona  to  treat  them  with  lundness  and  familiarity. 

It  waa  probably  about  this  time,*  that  Pol:^xenUs, 
Dionysius's  brother-in-law,  wlio  had  married  his  sister 
Thesta,  having  without  doubt  declared  against  him  in 
thb  conspiracy,  fled  from  Sicily  for  the  preservation 
of  hia  Ufe,  ana  to  avoid  falling  into  the  tyrant's  hands. 
Dionysiiia  sent  for  his  sister,  and  bitterljr  reproached 
her  wr  not  appriang  him  of  her  husband's  mtended 
^Lf^tj  as  die  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it  She  replied 
without  expressing  the  least  surprise  or  fear,  **  Have 
I  then  appeared  to  you  so  bad  a  wife,  and  of  so  mean 
a  aoul,  aa  to  have  aibandoned  my  husband  in  his  flight, 
had  I  been  acquainted  with  his  design,  and  not  to 
have  desired  to  share  in  his  dangerp  and  misfortunes  ? 
No !  I  knew  nothing  of  it :  or  I  should  have  been 
much  happier  in  being  called  in  all  places  the  wife  of 
Polyzenos  the  exile,  than,  in  Svmcuse,  the  sister  of 
the  tyrant**  Dionysius  could  not  but  ado^re  an  answer 
ao  full  of  spirit  and  generosity ;  and  the  Syracusana 
in  general  were  so  charmed  with  her  virtue,  that  after 
the  tyranny  wa^  suppressed,  the  same  honours,  equip- 
age, and  train  of  a  qtteen,  which  she  had  before,  were 
continued  to  her  daring  her  life ;  and  afVer  her  death, 
the  whole  people  attended  her  body  to  the  tomb,  and 
honoured  her  timeral  with  an  extraordinary  concourse. 

On  Ihe  side  of  the  Carthaginiana,  afiairs  began  to 
take  a  new  appearance  oq  a  sudden.  ^Thev  had  com- 
mitted an  irretrievable  error  in  not  attacking  Syra- 
cuse upon  their  arrival,  and  in  not  taking  advan- 
tage or  the  consternation  which  the  sight  of  their 
fleet  and  army,  equally  formidable,  had  occasioned. 
At  present  the  plague,  which  was  looked  upon  aa  a 
punishment  sent  from  heaven  for  their  plunaeridg  of 
temples  and  demolishing  of  tombs,  had  destroyed 

Sreat  numbers  of  their  army  in  a  short  time.  I  liave 
escribed  the  extraordinary  symptoma  of  it  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Caithaynians.  To  add  to  that  misfortune, 
the  Syracusana,  being  uiformed  of  their  unhappy  con- 
dition, attacked  them  in  the  night  by  sea  and  land. 
The  aurprise,  and  terror,  and  even  MSte  th^  were 
in,  to  put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence,  threw 
them  into  new  difficulty  ana  confusion.  They  knew 
not  on  which  side  to  send  relief;  all  being  equally 
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in  danger.  BlaAy  of  duar  vessels  were  sank*  sni 
others  almost  entirely  disabled,  and  a  msch  greater 
number  destroyed  by  fire.  The  okl  men,  women,  and 
children,  ran  in  crowds  to  the  walla  to  be  witnesses  of 
that  ^ene  of  horror,  and  lifted  up  their  hands  towards 
heaven^  returning  thanks  to  the  gods  for  so  signal  a 
protection  of  their  city^  The  s&ughter  within  and 
without  the  camp,  and  on  board  the  vessels,  was 
great  and  dreadful,  and  ended  only  with  the  day. 

Imilco,  reduced  to  despair,  ofiered  Dionjstus  se* 
cretly  300|000  crowns'  for  permission  to  retire  in  the 
night  with  the  remains  of  nis  army  and  fleet  The 
tyrantj  who  was  not  displeased  with  leaving  the  Car- 
thaginians some  resource,  to  keep  his  subjects  in  con- 
tinual awe,  gave  hia  consent ;  but  only  for  the  citiscni 
of  Cartha^  Upon  which  Imiloo,  lour  days  after, 
set  out  with  forty  ships,  fiUed  with  Carthaginiaiii 
alone;  leaving  the  rest  of  his  troops  behind.  Tbs 
Corinthians,  Sscoveiing  from  the  noise  and  motioa 
of  the  galleys  that  Imilco  was  making  ofi^  sent 
to  inform  Dionysios  of  his  flight,  who  affected  i^o 
ranee  of  it,  and  gave  immediate  orders  to  pursue  hio; 
but  as  they  saw  that  those  orders  were  but  wUxwlj 
executed,  they  followed  the  enemy  themselTes,  and 
sunk  several  vessels  of  their  rear  ^nard. 

Dionysius  then  marched  out  with  his  troops  |  bit 
before  their  arrival,  the  Sicilians  in  the  CarthanniaB 
service  had  retired  to  their  severd  countries.  Hav- 
iiig  first  posted  troops  in  all  the  passes,  be  advanced 
directly  to  the  enemy's  camp^  thoegh  it  wasrbot  quite 
day.  The  barbaxians,  who  saw  themselves  cruelly 
abandoned  and  betrayed  by  Imiloo  and  the  Siciliaiu, 
lost  coura^  and  fled.  Some  of  them  were  taken  by 
the  troops  m  the  passes ;  others  laid  down  their  anas 
and  asked  quarter.  The  Iberians  alone  drew  up,  sod 
sent  a  herald  to  capitulate  vrith  Dionysiua,  who  inco^ 
porated  them  into  his  guards.  The  rest  were  ail  mads 
prisoners. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Carthaginians ;  which 
shows,  says  the  historian,*  that  humiliation  treads 
upon  the  heels  of  pride,  and  that  those  who  are  too 
much  pufied  up  with  their  power  and  success,  are 
soon  forced  to  confess  their  weakness  and  vanity. 
Those  haudity  victors,  masters  of  almost  ell  Sicily, 
who  lookecTupon  Syracuse  aa  already  their  own,  aod 
had  already  entered  triumphant  into  the  CTeet  pert, 
insulting  tne  citizens,  are  now  reduced  to  fly  abssie- 
fiilly  under  the  covert  of  the  night ;  drag^ng  awiy 
with  them  the  md  ruins  and  miserable  remains  o^ 
their  fleet  and  army,  and  trembling  for  the  frte  cf 
their  native  country.  Imilco,  who  had  neither  r^ 
garded  the  sacred  refii^  of  temples,  nor  the  inviob- 
ble  sanctity  of  tombs,  uter  having  left  150,000  okb 
unburied  in  the  enemy's  country,  returns,  to  periik 
miserably  at  Carthage,  avenging  upon  himself  br 
his  death  the  contempt  he  had  expressed  for  godssoii 


men. 


Dionysius,  who  was  suspicions  of  the  strangen  ia 
his  service,  removed  10,000  of  them,  and,  under  fkt 
pretence  of  rewarding  their  merit,  gave  them  the  dty 
of  Leontium,  which  was  in  reality  very  commodioBriy 
situated,  and  an  advantageous  setdei&ent.  fie  eoo- 
fided  the  guard  of  his  person  to  other  Ibreigneia,  sad 
the  slaves  whom  he  had  made  free.  He  made  srrotl 
attempts  upon  places  in  Sicily,  and  m  the  neudihosN 
ing  coimtry,  especially  agahist  Rhegium.*  The  pe»> 
I^e  of  Italy,  seeing  themwlves  in  dukgn^  enteted  mlo 
a  powerful  alliance  to  put  a  stop  to  his  eonqoesta 
The  success  was  tolerably  equal  on  both  sides. 

About  this  time,  the  Giauls,  who  some  months  be* 
fore  had  burnt  Rome,  sent  depoties  to  DionysiaB  to 
make  an  allianoe  with  him.*  He  was  at  th%i  tine  m. 
Italy.  The  advices  he  had  received  of  the  grent  pni*- 
rations  making  by  the  Carthaginiana  for  wa^^  eoliged 
him  to  return  to  Sicily. 


'  Hires  hundred  talents. 
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In  fiicti  the  CwUuugnimitf  haTuie  net  on  foot  %  no- 
meroua  army  under  toe  conduct  of  Maso,  made  new 
csfl^itfl  against  Syracuse,  but  with  no  better  success 
than  the  former.  They  terminated  in  an  acoommodap 
tion  with  Diooyaioa. 

Ho  attacked  Rhegium  a^in,  and 
A.  M.  3615.  at  first  received  no  inconsiderable 
Ant  J.G.3S9.  check.  But  having  gained  a  great 
victory  against  the  Greeks  of  ualy, 
in  which  he  took  more  tJun  10,000  prisoners,  he  dis- 
missed them  all  without  ransom,  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectation ;  with  a  view  of  detaching  the  Italians  ftom 
the  interests  of  Rhegium,  and  of  dissolving  a  power- 
ful league,  which  might  have  defeated  his  assigns 
against  that  city.  Having  by  this  act  of  favour  and 
generosity  acquired  the  good  opinion  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tne  countrv,  and  from  enemies  made  them  his 
fiiends  and  allietf",  ne  returned  against  Rhegium.  He 
was  extremely  incensed  a^ainst^  that  city,  upon  ac- 
count of  their  refusing  to  give  him  one  of  their  dtU 
sens  in  marriage,  and  the  insolent  answer  with  which 
that  refiisal  was  attended.  The  besieged,  finding 
themselves  incapable  of  resisting  so  numerous  an 
army  as  that  of  Dionysius's,  and  expecting  no  quarter 
if  the  city  were  taken  by  assault,  began  to  talk  of 
capitulating ;  to  which  he  hearkened  not  unwillingly. 
He  made  them  pay  300,000  crowns,  deliver  up  all 
their  vessels  te  the  number  of  seventy,  and  put  100 
hostages  into  his  hands;  after  which  he  raised  the 
siege.  It  was  not  out  of  favour  or  clemency  that  he 
acted  in  this  manner,  but  to  make  their  destruction 
sure,  after  bavins  first  reduced  their  power. 

Accoidinriy  the  next  year,  under  the  false  pretext, 
sind  with  the  reproach  of  their  having  violated  the 
treaty,  he  besieged  them  again  with  all  his  forces, 
having  first  sent  back  their  hostages.  Both  parties 
su:ted  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  desire  of  revenge 
on  one  side,  end  the  fear  of  the  most  cruel  torments 
on  the  other,  animated  the  troops.  Those  of  the  city 
were  commanded  by  Phyto,  a  brave  and  intrepid  man, 
^vhom  the  danger  of  his  country  rendered  more  cou- 
rageous. He  made  firequent  and  vigorous  sallies,  in 
one  of  which  Dionysius  received  a  wound,  of  wluch 
he  recovered  with  great  difficulty.  The  siege  went 
on  slowly,  and  had  already  continued  eleven  months, 
when  a  cruel  famine  reduced  the  city  to  the  last  ex- 
tremities. A  measure  of  wheat  (of  about  six  bushels) 
was  sold  for  about  ten  pounds.^  After  having  con- 
sumed all  their  horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  they 
i^ere  reduced  to  support  themselves  with  leather  and 
hides,  which  thev  boiled ;  and  at  last  to  feed  upon  the 
grass  of  the  fields  like  beasts ;  a  resource  of^  which 
XMonysius  soon  deprived  them,  by  making  his  horse 
eat  up  all  the  herbage  around  the  city,  mcessity  at 
lengtii  reduced  them  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and 
Dionyaius  entered  the  place,  which  he  found  covered 
with  dead  bodies.  Those  who  survived  were  rather 
skeletons  than  men.  He  took  above  6000  prisoners, 
whom  he  sent  to  Syracuse.  Such  as  could  pay  about 
two  pounds'  he  dismissed,  and  sold  the  rest  for  slaves. 
Dionysius  let  fall  the  whole  weight  of  his  resent- 
ment^ and  revenge  upon  Phyta  He  began  with  or- 
dering his  son  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  next 
day  he  oidered  the  father  to  be  fastened  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  highest  of  his  engines  for  a  spectacle 
to  the  whole  army,  and  in  that  condition  he  sent  to  tell 
him  that  Ms  son  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  **  Then 
he  is  happier  than  I  by  a  dav,'*  replied  that  unfortu- 
nate parent,  x  He  afVerwaras  caused  him  to  be  led 
through  Uie  whole  city,  to  be  scourged  with  rods,  and 
to  su^  a  thousand  other  indignities,  whilst  a  herald 
proclaimed,  **  thai  the  perfidious  traitor  was  treated 
tn  that  manner,  for  having  inspired  the  people  of  Rhe- 
gium with  rebellion.'^^'*  Say  rather,"  answered  that 
seneroos  defender  of  his  coontr^^s  liberty,  **  that  a 
&thiiil  eitixen  is  so  used,  for  having  refused  to  sacri- 
his  country  to  a  tyrant**    Such  an  object  and 
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such  a  discourse  drew  tears  firam  all  eyes,  and  ev«ft 
from  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius.  He  was  afraid  Ids 
prisoner  would  be  taken  nt>m  him  before  he  had  si^ 
tiated  his  Irevenge,  and  ordered  him  to  be  flung  into 
the  sea  directly. 

SEGTION  IV^-vioLsvT  passion  of  diohtsivs  vor 

POSST.  BSFUBCTIONS  UPON  THAT  TASTB  OP  TH8 
TTSANT.  PLATTSaT  OP  RIS  OOUSTIBRS.  OBNXaOSS 
PmBBSOM  OP  PBI&AZBtfBa.  DBATM  OP  DiOirTSIUi. 
BIS  BAD  ^AUTIBS. 

At  an  interval  of  leisure  whieh  his  suoeess  against 
Rhegium  had  left  Disnysius,'  the  tyrant,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  glory  of  eveiy  kind,  and  pi<}ued  himself  upon 
the  excelienee  of  his  genius,  sest  his  brother  Thoui- 
des  to  Oiympia,  ts  dispute  in  his  name  the  prizes  of 
the  charioUrace  and  poetiy. 

The  circumstance  if hich  I  am  now  going  to  treat, 
and  which  regards  the  taste  or  rather  passion  of  Dio- 
nysius for  poetry  and  polite  learning,  oeing  one  of  his 
peculiar  cluracteristics,  and  having  nesides  a  mixture 
of  ffood  and  bad  in  itself,  makes  it  requisite,  in  order 
to  £rm  an  equitable  judgment  upon  this  point,  to  dis- 
tinguish wherein  this  taste  of  his  is  eitner  laudable 
or  worthy  of  blame. 

I  say  the  same  of  the  tyrant's  total  dhanc<er,  with 
whose  vices  of  ambition  and  tyranny  many  ^reat 
qualities  were  united,  which  oug^t  not  to  be  disguised 
or  misrepresented :  the  veracity  of  history  reouiring, 
that  justice  diould  be  done  to  the  most  widied,  as 
they  are  not  so  in  eveiy  respect  We  have  seen  seve- 
ral things  in  his  character  that  certainly  deserve 
praise ;  1  mean  in  regard  to  his  mannera  and  beha- 
viour :  the  mildness  with  which  he  sufiered  the  free- 
dom of  young  Dion,  the  admiration  he  expressed  of 
the  bold  and  generous  answer  of  his  sister  Thesta 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  husband's  flight,  his  gracious 
and  insinuating  deportment  upon  several  other  occ»> 
sions  to  the  Syrocusans,  the  familiarity  with  which  he 
convened  with  the  meanest  citizens  and  even  work- 
men, the  eonality  he  q^werved  between  his  two  wives, 
and  his  kinaness  and  respect  for  them ;  all  which  im- 
ply that  Dionysius  had  more  equity,  moderation,  aflk- 
Diuty,  and  generositv,  than  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
him.  He  is  not  sucn  a  tyrant  as  Phalans,  Alexander 
of  Phere,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  Caracalla. 

But  to  return  to  Dionvshis's  taste  for  poetry.  In  his 
intervals  of  leisure,  he  loved  to  unbend  in  tlie  conver- 
sation of  persons  of  wit,  and  in  the  study  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  venifying 
and  employed  himself  m  the  composition  of  poems, 
especially  of  tragedies.  Thus  far  this  passion  of  his 
ma]r  be  excused, liaving  something  undoubtedly  laud^ 
ble  in  it ;  I  mean  in  his  taste  for  polite  leanung,  the 
esteem  he  expressed  for  learned  men,  his  inclination 
to  do  them  good  offices,  and  the  employment  to  which 
he  devoted  his^  leisure  hours.  ^  Was  it  not  better  to 
employ  them  in  exercising  his  mind  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  science,  than  in  feasting,  dancing,  theatrical 
amusements,  gaming  frivolous  company,  and^  other 
pleasures  still  more  pernicious  7  This  is  the  wise  re- 
flection which  Dionysius  the  younger  made  when  at 
Corinth.  Philip  of  Macedon  being  at  table  with 
him,^  spoke  of  the  odes  and  tragedies  his  father  had 
left  behmd  him  with  an  air  of  raillery  and  contempL 
and  seemed  to  be  under  some  difficulty  to  comprehena 
at  what  time  of  his  fife  he  had  leisure  for  such  com- 
positions. Dionysius  smartiy  and  wittily  replied, 
**  The  difficulty  is  very  great  indeed !  Why,  he  com* 
posed  them  at  those  noun  which  you  and  I,  and  an 
infinity  of  others,  who  have  so  nigh  an  opinion  of 
ounelves,  pass  in  drinking,  and  other  diversions.** 

Julius  Usesar  and  the  emperor  Augustus  cultivated 
poetry,  and  composed  tragedies.*    Lucullus  intended 

*  Diod.  1.  xW.  p.  S18. 
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to  ba?«  wxitten  the  mflmoin  of  his  miiitaij  actions  in  i 
yen&  The  oomediee  of  Terence  were  attributed  to  1 
Lnliiii  and  Scipio,  both  great  captuns,  eepeciallv  the 
latter;  and  that  report,  which  generally  prevailed  at 
Rome  was  so  far  from  lessening  their  reputation,  that 
it  added  to  the  general  esteem  in  which  they  were 
held. 

Tbsae  relaxations,  therefore,  were  not  blameable  in 
their  own  nature ;  tins  taste  for  poetry  was  rather 
laudahje,  if  kept  within  due  bounds ;  but  Dionjrsius 
was  ridiculous  for  pretending  to  excel  all  others  in  it 
He  could  not  endure  either  a  superior  or  competitor 
in  any  thing.  •  From  being  in  the  sole  possession  of 
•upreme  authority,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  imap 
gine  that  he  noasessed  the  same  paramount  rank  in 
toe  empire  or  wit:  in  a  word,  he  was  in  every  thing  a 
tyrant.  Elis  immoderate  estimation  of  his  own  merit 
dowed,  in  some  measure,  from  the  overbearing  turn 
of  minid  which  empire  and  command  had  given  him. 
The  continual  applauses  of  a  court,  and  the  flatteries 
of  those  who  knew  how  to  recommend  themselves  by 
soothing  his  darling  foible,  were  another  source  of  this 
Tain  conceit  And  of  what  will  not  a  great  man,^  a 
minister,  a  prince,  tbihk  himself  capable,  who  has 
such  incense  and  adoration  continually  paid  to  him  ? 
It  is  well  known  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  midst 
of  his  important  business,  not  only  composed  dra- 
matic pieces,  but  pioued  himself  on  his  excellence  in 
that  talent;  and  wnat  is  more,  his  jealousy  in  that 
point  rose  so  high  as  to  use  his  autlxirity  in  causing 
criticisms  to  ,be  directed  against  the  compositions  of 
those  to  whom  the  public,  a  just  and  incorroptible 
judge  in  the  question,  had  given  the  preference  against 
aim. 

Dion3rsius  did  not  reflect,  that  there  are  things,  esti- 
mable in  themselves,  and  conferring  honour  upon  pri- 
Tate  persons,  in  which  it  does  not  become  a  prince  to 
desire  to  exceL  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  Philip 
of  Macedonia  expression  to  his  son  Alexander,  upon 
his  baving  shown  too  much  skill  in  music  at  a  public 
entertainment:  ''Are  you  not  ashamed,"  said  he, 
**  to  sing  so  well  7"  It  was  acung  inconsistently  with 
the  dignity  of  his  rank.  If  Cesar  and  Augustus, 
when  they  wrote  tragedies,  had  token  it  into  their 
heads  to  equal  or  excel  Sophodes,  it  had  not  only  been 
ridiculous,  out  a  reproach  to  them.  And  the  reason 
is,  because  a  prince  being  obliged  bjr  an  essential  and 
indispensable  doty  to  apply  himself  incessantly  to  the 
afiairs  of  government,  and  haying  an  infinitude  of  va- 
rious business  perpetually  flowing  in  upon  him,  he  can 
make  no  other  use  of  the  sciences,  than  to  divert  him 
at  such  short  intervals,  as  will  not  admit  such  progress 
in  them,  as  is  requisite  in  order  to  excel  those  who 
'  make  them  their  particular  study.  Hence  when  the 
public  sees  «  prince  aflect  the  first  rank  in  this  kind  of 
inerit,  they  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  he  neglects 
his  more  important  duties,  and  what  he  owes  to  his 
peopile's  happiness,  to  give  himself  up  to  an  employ- 
ment which  wastes  his  tune  and  mental  energy  inef- 
fectually^  « 

We  must,  however,  do  Dionysius  the  justice  to 
own,  that  he  was  never  reproached  for  letting  poetry 
interfere  to  the  prejudice  of  his  great  afikirs,  or  that 
it  made  him  less  a<mye  and  diligent  on  any  important 
occasion. 

I  have  already  said,*  that  thisprinoe,  in  an  interval 
of  peace,  had  sent  koB  brother  'Aearides  to  Olympia, 
to  oispute  the  prizes  of  poetry  and  the  diariot^race  in 
his  name.  When  ho  arrived  in  the  assembly,  the 
beauty  as  well  as  number  of  his  chariots,  and  the 
mamificence  of  his  pavilion,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver,  attracted  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all 
the  spectators.  The  ear  was  no  less  charmed  when 
the  poems  of  Dionysius  began  to  be  read.  He  had 
chosen  expressly  for  the  occasion  readers  with  sono- 
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reus,*  nrasicai  vdoes,  who  might  beheard&r  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  who  knew  how  to  give  a  just  emphasis 
and  cadence  to  the  verses  they  repeated.  At  fint  this 
had  a  veiy  happy  efiect.  and  tne  whole  andience  were 
deceived  by  tine  art  and  sweetness  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion. But  that  charm  was  soon  at  an  end,  and  the 
mind  not  long  seduced  by  the  ears.  The  verses  then 
appeared  in  their  absurdity.  The  audience  were 
ashamed  of  having  applauded  them,  and  their  pnise 
was  turned  into  laughter,  scorn,  and  insult  Their 
contempt  and  indignation  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
diey  tore  Dionysius's  rich  pavilion  in  pieces.  Lysias, 
the  celebrated  orator,  who  was  come  to  the  Olympic 

fames  to  dispute  the  prize  of  eloquence,  wliicb  ne 
ad  carried  several  times  before,  undertook  to  prove, 
that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  Greece 
die  friend  and  assertor  of  liberty,  to  admit  an  impious 
tyrant  to  share  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  ^ames. 
who  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  subjecting  all 
Greece  to  his  power.  Dionysius  was  not  SLnronted  in 
that  manner  then;  but  the  event  proved  as  little  in 
his  favour.  His  chariots  having  entered  the  lists,  wen 
all  of  them  cither  carried  out  of  the  course  by  a  head- 
long impetuosity,  or  dashed  in  pieces  against  one 
another.  And  to  complete  the  misfortune,  the  gaUcy 
which  was  bringing  back  the  persons  Dionymus  bad 
sent  to  the  games,  met  with  a  violent  storm,  and  did 
not  return  to  Syracuse  without  great  difficulty.  Wlien 
the  pilots  arrived  there,  out  oTbatred  and  contempt 
for  the  tyrant,  they  reported  throughout  the  city,  tut 
it  was  his  vile  poems  which  had  occasioned  so  many 
misfortunes  to  the  readers,  racers,  and  even  the  ship 
itsel£  This  bad  success  did  not  at  all  disoonras! 
Dionysius,  nor  make  him  abate  in  the  least  the  hi^ 
opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  poetic  vein.  The 
flatterers,  who  abounded  in  his  court,  did  not  &il  Id 
insinukte,  that  such  injurious  treatment  of  has  dooh 
could  proceed  only  from  envy,  which  always  msteni 
upon  what  is  most  excellent ;  and  that  sooner  or  later, 
the  invidious  themselves  would  be  compelled  by  de> 
monstration  to  do  justice  to  his  merit,  and  acknow- 
ledge his  superiority  to  all  other  poets. 

The  infatuation  of  Dionysius  on  this  subject  was 
inconceivable.^  He  was  undoubtedly  a  ^^reat  wanioi^ 
and  an  excellent  captain ;  but  be  fancied  himadf  a 
much  better  poet,  ana  believed  that  his  verses  were  a 
far  greater  honour  to  him  than  all  his  victories.  To 
I  endeavour  to  undeceive  him  in  an  opinion  so  favoura- 
ble to  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  tne  absolute  hope* 
lessness  of  the  attempt,  wouldhave  been  an  ill  way  of 
making  court  to  him ;  so  that  all  the  learned  men  aid 
poets,  who  ate  at  his  table  in  great  numbers,  seemed 
to  be  in  an  ecstacy  of  admiratidn  whenever  he  read 
them  his  poems.  'Never,  according  to  them,  ^was  any 
thin^  comparable  to  them:  all  was  great,  all  nobiis 
in  his  poetry:  all  was  majestic,  or,  to  speak  more 
property,  all  divine.  > 

Philoxenus  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  tribe  who 
did  not  Bufier  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  this  tor- 
rent of  excessive  praise  and  flattery.  He  was  a  maa 
of  great  reputation,  and  excelled  in  IMthyraaifaic  poe> 
try.  There  is  a  story  told  of  him,  which  La  Fontune 
has  known  how  to  apply  admirably.  Being  at  table 
with« Dionysius,  and  seeing  a  very  small  CSh  set  be- 
fore him,  and  a  huge  one  before  the  king,  the  whim 
took  him,  to  lay  his  ear  close  to  the  little  fish.  Hs 
was  asked  what  he  meant  by  that  pleasantry  :  **  I  was 
inquiring,**  said  he,  **  mto  some  aifiurs  that  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Nereus,  but  this  young  native  of  the 
floods  can  give  me  no  information :  yours  is  elder,  and 
without  doubt  knows  something  of  the  matter.** 

Dionysius  having  read  one  day  some  of  his  rerses 
to  Philoxenus,  and  having  pressed  hin|  to  siTe  hiD 
his  opinion  of  them,  he  answered  with  entire  freedom, 
and  told  him  plainly  his  real  sentiments, 
who  was  not  accustomed  to  sudi  iaaguage, 

«  These  readers  were  called  'Fc^^ydat 
«  Diod.  L  XV.  p.  181. 
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tmiMBly  ofiendftd,  and  aacribing  hit  boldnen  to  enTy, 
gave  otraen  to  cany  him  to  the  quariiea;  thecommou 
jail  bt^fi  80  caIla<L  The  whole  court  waa  alBicted 
upon  thia  account,  and  aolicited  for  the  eeneroua 
piiaonor.  wboae  reieaae  thef  obtained.  Be  waa 
enlarged  the  next  day,  and  reatored  to  favour. 

At  the  entertainment  made  that  dinr  by  Dionysiua 
for  the  aame  guesta,  which  waa  a  kind  of  ratification 
of  the  paidon,  and  at  which  they  were  for  that  reaaon 
more  tnan  uauall  v  gay  and  cheerful ;  after  they  had 
plentifully  r^ttnilea  a  great  while,  the  piince  did  not 
fail  to  introduce  hia  poema  into  the  converaation, 
which  were  the  moat  firequent  aubject  of  it.  He  choae 
aome  paasagea  which  he  had  taken  extraoidinaiy 
paina  m  oompoung,  and  conceived  to  be  maater- 
piecM,  aa  waa  very  oiaccmible  from  the  lelf'Satii&ction 
and  complacency  he  expreieed  whilat  they  were  read- 
ing. But  faia  delight  could  not  be  perfect  without 
Philoxenua'a  approbation,  upon  which  he  aet  the 
greater  value,  aa  it  waa  not  hia  cualom  to  be  ao  piofiise 
of  it  aa  the  rest  What  had  paaaed  the  evening  be- 
fore waa  a  aufiicient  lesaon  for  the  poe^  When  Dio- 
nyaiua  aaked  hia  opinion  of  the  ver^a,  Philoxenua 
made  no  answer,  but  tuming  towards  the  guards,  who 
atood  round  the  table,  he  8ai4  in  a  serious,  though 
humouroua  tone,  without  any  emotion,  "Carry  me 
back  to  the  quarriea."  The  piince  comprehended  all 
the  salt  and  apirit  of  that  ingenious  pleasantry,  without 
being  o^oded.^  The  sprightliness  of  tlie  conceit 
atoned  for  its  freedom,  which  at  another  time  would 
have  touched  him  to  the  quick,  and  made  him  excea* 
sively  angry.  He  only  laughed  at  it  now,  and  waa 
not  cuapleaaed  with  the  poet 

He  oid  not  act  in  the  aame  way  upon  occaaion  of  a 
eroaa  jeat  of  Antiphon'a,  which  waa  indeed  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  was  the  reaolt  of  a  violent  and  brutal 
diapo8ition»  The  prince  in  converaation  asked,  which 
waa  the  best  kind  of  brass.  After  the  company  had 
given  thor  opinions,  Antiphon  said,  that  waa  the  beat 
of  which  the  atatuea  of  Harmodiua  and  Axiatog^ton 
were  made.*  Thia  wit^  expreaaion,*  if  it  may  be 
called  so,  cost  him  hia  life. 

The  finenda  of  Philoxenua,  apprehending  that  hia 
too  great  fiankneaa  might  be  also  attended  with  fatal 
consequences,  represented  to  him  in  the  most  serious 
manner,  that  those  who  live  with  princes  must  speak 
their  lansnage ;  that  they  wish  to  have  nothing  aaid 
to  them  but  what  ia  agreeable ;  that  whoever  doea  not 
know  how  to  diaaemble,  ia  not  qualified  for  a  court ; 
that  the  favoura  and  liberalitiea  which  Dionysius  con- 
tinually beatowed  upon  them,  well  deaerved  the  return 
of  aome  little  complaisance ;  that,  in  a  word,  with  his 
blunt  freedom  ana  plain  truth,  he  was  in  danger  of 
loains  not  only  hia  fortune  but  hia  hfe.  Philoxenua 
told  3iem,  that  he  would  profit  by  their  good  advice, 
and  for  the  future  give  such  a  tum  to  his  answers  aa 
ahould  aatia^  Dionjraiua  without  injuring  truth. 

Accordingly,  some  time  after,  Dionjrsius  having 
read  a  piece  of  hia  composing  upon  a  very  moumfin 
aabject,  wherein  he  waa  to  move  oompaasion  and 
draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  audience,  ne  addressed 
himself  a^in  to  Philozenus,  and  aaked  him  what  he 
thoo^tof  hia  veraes.  Philoxenua  gave  him  for  an- 
swer one  word,'*  which  in  the  Qreek  language  baa 
two  difieient  significationa.  In  one  of  them  it  implies 
moumfnly  moving  things,  such  aa  inspire  sentiments 
of  pity  and  compassion :  in  the  other,  it  expresses 
■omeihing  very  mean,  defective,  pitiful,  and  misera^ 
ble.  Dionysius,  who  waa  fond  of  nia  vcraea,  and  be- 
lieved that  efeiy  body  must  have  the  same  good 
opinioa  of  them,  took  that  word  in  the  favourable 
conatmction  and  waa  extremely  aatiafied  with  Philo- 

'  T6t€  fh  Sti  r^  c&nNiiriX/air  rfiy  XdyQv  nuSidomt  i 
*  They  had  dalivarad  Athens  horn  the  granny  of  the 


xenua.  The  rest  of  the  oompany  were  not  miataken, 
but  underatood  it  in  the  fight  aenae,  though  without 
explaining  themaelvea. 


*  FluL  Monl  p.  78.  at  88S. 


treated  with  the  aame  ridicule  and  contempt  aa  before. 
That  news,  which  could  not  be  kept  from  him,  threw 
him  into  an  excess  of  melancholy,  which  he  could 
never  get  over,  and  turned  soon  after  into  a  kind  of 
madneaa  and  frenzjr.  He  complained  that  envy  and 
jealousy,  the  certain  enemies  of  true  merit,  were 
alwaya  making  war  upon  him,  and  that  all  the  world 
conspired  to  nun  hia  reputation.  He  accused  his  b^ 
friends  of  having  engaged  in  the  same  design ;  lome 
of  whom  he  put  to  death,  and  othera  he  baniahed ; 
amongst  whom  were  Leptines  his  brother,  and  Phi* 
listua,  who  had  done  him  such  great  services,  and  to 
whom  he  waa  indebted  for  hia  power.  They  retired 
to  Thurium  in  Italy,  from  whence  thev  were  recalled 
aome  time  after,  aiid  reinatated  in  all  their  fortunes 
and  former  favour :  Leptines  even  mairied  IHonysius's 
daughter. 

To  remove  hia  melancholy  occasioned  by  the  ill 
success  of  his  verses,*  it  was  necessaiy  to  find  some 
employment ;  and  with  thia  hia  wars  and  buildinsa 
supplied  him.  He  had  formed  a  deaign  of  eatablian- 
ing  powerful  colonies  in  that  part  of  Italy  whidi  is 
situate  upon  the  Adriatic  aea  facing  Epirua ;  in  order 
that  his  neet  might  not  want  a  secure  retreat,  when 
he  should  employ  his  forces  on  that  side ;  and  with 
thia  view  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  I^rians  ;  and 
restored  Alcetes,  king  of  the  Mofossiana,  to  hia  throne. 
His  principal  design  was  to  attack  Epirus,  and  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  immense  treaaures  whidi 
had  been  for  many  ages  amassing  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  Before  he  could  set  this  project  on  foot,  which 
required  great  preparations,  he  seemed  to  wish  to 
make  an  easay  of  his  abilities,  by  another  of  the  same 
kind,  though  of  much  more  easy  execution.  Having 
made  a  auaden  irruption  into  Tuscany,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  pursuing  piratea,  he  plundered  a  very  rich 
temple  in  the  suburbs  of  Agyila,  a  dty  of  that  coun- 
try, and  carried  away  a  sum  exceeding  4,500,000 
livres.^  He  had  occaaion  for  money  to  soppoft  hia 
great  expenses  at  Syracuse,  as  well  m  forti^ing  the 
port,  ana  making  it  capable  of  receiving  800  galleys, 
aa  in  enclosing  the  whole  city  with  good  walls,  erect- 
ing magnificent  tcmplea,  and  buiraing  a  place  of 
exercise  up<m  the  banks  of  the  river  Anapus. 

At  the  same  time  he  formed  the  design  of  driving  » 
the  Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  SicOy.*  A  first 
victory  whidi  he  gained,  put  him  almost  into  a  condi- 
tion to  accomplish  his  project ;  but  the  loss  of  a 
second  battle,  in  which  his  brother  Leptines  waa  killed, 
put  an  end  to  his  hopes,  and  obliged  nim  to  enter  into 
a  treaty^  by  which  he  ^ve  up  several  towna  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  paid  them  great  sums  of  money 
to  reimburse  their  expenses  in  me  war.  An  attempt 
which  he  made  upon  them  some  years  after,  taking 
advantage  of  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  plague 
at  Carthage,  had  no  better  success. 

Another  victory  of  a  very  di^rent  kind,  though  one 
which  he  had  no  less  at  heart,  made  him  amends,  or 
at  least  comforted  him,  for  the  ill  success  of  his  arma. 
He  had  caused  a  tragedy  of  his  to  be  represented  at 
Athens,  for  the  prize  m  the  celebrated  feast  of  Bacchua, 
and  was  dedared  victor.  Such  a  victoiy  among  the 
Atheniana,  who  were  the  beet  judges  of  this  kind  of 
literature,  seems  Co  indicate  that  the  poetij  of  Di(^ 
nyaiuB  was  not  so  mean  and  piHfd;  and  it  ia  veiy 
possible  that  the  aversion  of  the  Qreeks  for  every 
thing  which  came  from  a  tyrant,  had  a  great  ahare  in 
the  contemptuoua  sentence  paased  upon  his  poems  in 


•PsmSSC.  •  Diod.  1.  zv^.  9S6,  »7. 

*  Fifteen  hundred  talenta  or  about  fOO^OOw.  stsrling. 

*  Se«  tho  history  of  the  Garths  gintansi 
*Died.p.964^m 
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lbe(Hyiii|iiog«BMi.  Bethi8uit]iiay,Dionynafre- 
oeiTod  the  news  with  inezpresttbla*  transports  of  joy. 
Public  thanks^vin^  were  mads  to  the  gods,  the  tem- 
ples being  scarce  capable  of  containing  the  concourse 
of  the  people.  Nothing  was  seen  throughout  the  city 
but  feasting  and  rejoicing ;  'and  Dionysius  re^ed  all 
his  friends  with  the  most  eztmordinaiy  magnificence. 
Self-satisfied  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  described,  he 
beheved  himself  at  vm  summit  of  glory,  and  did  the 
honours  of  his  table  wUh  asayety  and  ease,  and  at  the 
aam«  time  with  a  grace  and  dignity,  that  channed  all 
the  world.  He  invited  his  guests  to  eat  and  drink 
more  by  his  ezamf^  than  ezxuressions,  and  canied  his 
eivili^es  of  that  kind  to  sucn  an  excess,  that  at  the 
dos^  of  the  banquet  he  was  seized  with  violent  pains, 
occasioned  by  an  indigestion,  of  which  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  the  consequences. 

Dionysius  had  three  children  by  his  wife  Doiia,^ 
$nd  four  by  Aiistomache,  of  which  two  were  daugh- 
ters, the  one  named  Sophrosyne,  the  other  Arete. 
Sophrosyno  was  married  to  his  eldest  son,  Dionysius 
the  younger,  whom  he  had  by  his  Lociian  wife ;  and 
Arete  espoused  her  brother  Tbeorides.  But  Theorides 
dying  soon,  Dion  married  his  widow  Arete,  who  was 
his  own  niece. 

As  Dionysius's  distemper  left  no  hopes  of  his  life, 
Dion  undertook  to  speak  to  him  concerning  his  child- 
ren by  Aristomache,  who  were  at  the  same  time  his 
brothers-in-law  and  nephews,  and  to  insinuate  to  him, 
that  it  was  just  to  preifer  the  issue  of  his  Syracusan 
wife  to  that  fif  a  stnnger.  But  the  physicians,  desir- 
ous of  making  their  court  to  young  Dionysius,  the 
Xjocrian's  son,  for  whom  the  throne  was  intended,  did 
not  give  him  an  opportunity;  for  Dionysius  having 
demanded  a  medicine  to  make  him  sleep,  they  gave 
him  so  strong  a  dose  as  quite  stupified  him,  and  laid 
him  in  a  sleep  that  lasted  him  for  the  rest  4>f  his  life. 
Se  had  reigned  thirtyiei^ht  years. 

He  was  certainly  a  pnnce  of  very  great  political  and 
military  abilities,  andf  had  occasion  for  them  all  to 
raise  hunself  as  he  did  from  a  mean  condition  to  so 
high  a  rank.  After  havin£  held  the  sovereignty  thirty- 
ei^ht  years,  he  transmittea  it  peaceably  to  a  successor 
oihis  own  issue  and  election ;  and  had  established  his 
power  upon  such  solid  foundations,  that  his  son,  not- 
withstanding his  slender  capacity  for  governing,  re- 
tained it  twelve  years ;  all  which  could  not  have  oeen 
efl^ted,  without  a  ^reat  fund  of  merit    But  what 

Sualities  could  cover  the  vices  which  rendered  him  the 
bject  of  his  subjects*  abhorrence  ?  His  ambition  knew 
neither  law  nor  hmit ;  his  avarice  spared  nothing,  not 
even  the  most  sacred  places ;  his  cruelty  had  no  re- 
sard  to  the  nearest  relations ;  and  his  open  and  pro- 
^sed  impiety  acknowledged  the  Divinity  only  to 
insult  him. 

«  As  he  was  returning  to  Syracuse  with  a  very  fik- 
Tourable  wind  after  plundering  the  temple  of  Proser- 
pine at  Locris,  *'  See,"  said  he  to  his  triends  wjth  a 
■mile  of  contempt,  "  how  the  immortal  gods  favour  the 
navigation  of  the  sacrilegious." 

Having  occasion  for  money  to  carry  on  the  war 
ajgainst  the  Carthaginians,'  he  rifled  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  took  from  that  god  a  robe  of  solid  gold, 
whidi  ornament  EUero  the  tyrant  had  given  him  out 
of  the  spoils  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  even  tested 
vpon  that  occasion,  saying,  that  a  robe  of  gold  was 
much  too  heavy  in  summer,  and  too  C0I4  in  winter ; 
and  at  the  same  time  ordered  one  of  wool  to  be  thrown 
«ver  the  god's  shoulders ;  adding,  that  such  a  habit 
would  be  commodious  in  all  seasons. 

Another  time  he  ordered  the  golden  beard  of  iSscu- 
lapius  of  Epidaurus  to  be  taken  off;  giving  for  his 
reason,  that  it  was  very  inconsistent  for  the  son  to 
have  a  beard,'  when  the  father  had  none. 

He  caused  all  the  tables  of  silver  to  be  taken  out  of 


*  Plttt.  in  Dioo.  p.  960. 

*  Cic.  de  nat.  dsor.  I.  zv.  n.  88^  84. 

*  ApDllo  was  represented  without  a  bearl 


the  temples ;  and  as  there  was  inacribed  upon  tern, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Oredis,  to  thx  goos 
ooDS ;  he  would  (he  said)  take  the  benefit  of  their 

OOOKWBSS. 

As  for  less  prizes,  such  as  eupe  and  crovma  of  goU, 
which  the  statues  held  in  their  hands,  thoae  he  canied 
off,  without  any  ceremony ;  saying  it  was  notteking 
but  merely  receiving  them ;  and  Sat  it  was  idle  and 
ridiculous  to  ask  the  gods  perpetually  for  good  tlangs, 
and  to  refuse  them  when  they  held  out  their  ba^b 
themselv^  to  present  them  to  you.  SThese  spoila 
were  carried  by  his  order  to  the  market  and  sold  by 
public  sale :  and  when  he  had  got  the  money  for  them, 
he  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  wnoerer  had 
in  their  custody  any  thin^  taken  out  of  sacred  places, 
were  to  restore  them  entire,  within  a  limited  tune,  to 
the  temples  from  whence  they  were  brought ;  adding 
in  this  manner  to  his  impiety  to  the  gods,  injustice  to 
man. 

The  amazing  precautions  that  Dionysins  thongkt 
necessary  to  secure  his  life,  show  to  what  anzietf  and 
apprehension  l)e  was  abandoned.  He  wore  under  his 
robe  a  cuirass  of  brass.^    He  never  haraafued  the 

Eeople  but  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower ;  and  thoudit 
e  made  himself  invylnerahle  by  bein^  inaoeeeaiMe. 
Not  daring  to  confide  in  anv  of  his  friends  or  reb- 
tions,  his  guard  was  composed  of  slaves  and  stran^en. 
He  went  abroad  as  little  as  possible ;  fear  obhgnig 
him  to  condemn  himself  to  a  kind  of  impriaoDmesL 
These  extraordinary  precautions  are  to  be  rafened 
without  doubt  to  certain  periods  of  his  reigD,  when 
fre<|uent  conspiracies  against  him  rendered  nioa  more 
timid  and  suspicious  than  usual ;  for  at  other  times 
we  have  seen  that  he  conversed  freely  encash  widi  the 
people,  and  was  accessible  even  to  &nii&rity.  In 
those  dark  days  of  distrust  and  fear,  he  fisnoied  be  aaw 
all  mankind  m  arms  against  him.  An  expressioa 
which  escaped  his  barber,'  who  boasted,  by  way  of 
jest,  that  he  held  a  razor  at  the  tyrant's  throat  every 
week,  cost  liim  his  hfe.  From  thenceforth,  not  to 
abandon  his  life  and  head  to  the  hands  of  a  beiiier,  he 
mode  his  dau^ters,  though  very  young,  do  faim  that 
despicable  offSe ;  and  when  they  were  more  advanced 
in  years,  he  took  the  scissora  and  razors  frcMn  then^ 
and  taught  them  to  singe  off  his  beard  with  walnut- 
shells.  He  was  at  last  reduced  to  do  himself  that 
office,'  not  daiin&  it  seems,  to  trust  his  own  dangh- 
ten  any  longer.  He  never  went  into  the  chamber  of 
his  wives  at  night,  till  they  had  been  first  searched 
wi^h  the  utmost  care  and  circumspection.  His  bed 
was  sm  rounded  with  a  very  broad  and  deep  trench, 
with  a  small  drawbridge  over  it  for  the  entrance.  After 
bavins  well  locked  and  bolted  the  doors  of  his  apart* 
mentjlw  drew  up  the  bridge,  that  he  might  sleep  ra 
security.  Neither  his  brother,^  nor  even  his  sons, 
could  be  admitted  into  his  chamber,  without  first  chan- 
ging their  cldthes,  and  being  visited  by  the  goaidiL 
Can  he  be  said  to  reign,  can  be  be  said  to  Ure,  who 
passes  his  days  in  such  continual  disbvst  and  tenor? 
In  the  midst  of  all  his  greatness,  possessed  of  rid^ 
and  surrounded  with  pleasures  ch  every  kind,  datiDg 
a  reign  of  almost  forty  years,  notwithstanding  all  bis 
presents  and  profusion,  he  never  was  ctmahle  of  m»> 
king  a  smole  friend.  He  passed  his  life  wid&  none 
but  tremblmg  slaves  and  sordid  flatterers ;  and  never 
tasted  the  joy  of  loving,  or  of  beinjr  beloved,  nor  the 
charms  of  social  intercourse  and  reciprocal  con^fidencs. 
This  he  ingenuously  owned  himself  upon  an  iM^rtmn 
not  unworUiy  of  being  related. 

pa.mon  and  Pythias  had  both  been  educated  in  the 
principles  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,*  and  were 
united  to  each  other  in  the  stiietest  ties  of  frieadsiiip, 
which  they  had  mutualljr  sworn  to  observe  vrith  invio- 
lable fidehty.    Their  faith  was  put  to  a  severe 

*  Cic.  Tusc.  CtuasBt.  1.  v.  n.  57.  63. 
'  Plut.  de  Garrul.  p.  608. 

*  Cic.  de  Offic.  L  u.  n.  55. 

*  Plut.  in  Dioa.  p.  961. 
*CicdeOflie.Liii.  n.4S.    Val  Max.  L  ir.  &  7« 
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Oii«  of  tlMOn  bebg  ooodMBiMd  to  £e  by  Ihe  tyrant,' 
petitioned  for  pennienon  to  make  a  journey  into  his 
own  country,  to  settle  his  afiairs,  promising  to  return 
at  a  fixed  time,  tb^  other  generously  offering  to  be  his 
secuiity.  The  oourtiers,  and  Dionysiua  in  portieular, 
OKpected  with  impatienoe  the  event  of  so  delicate  and 
eztraoidinary  an  adventure.  The  day  fixed  for  his 
return  drawing  ni^  and  he  not  appearing,  eveiy  body 
began  to  blame  the  rash  and  imprudent  zeal  of  hia 
fiiend  who  had  bound  himself  in  such  a  manner.  But 
he,  fiur  from  expressing  any  fear  or  concern,  replied 
with  a  tranquil  air,  and  confident  tone,  that  he  was 
sure  his  friend  would  return;  as  he  accordingly  did 
tt[ion  the  day  and  hour  agreed.  The  tyrant,  struck 
with  admiration  at  so  uncommon  an  instance  of  fideli- 
ty, and  softened  with  the  view  of  so  amiable  a  union, 
granted  him  his  life^  and  desired  to  be  admitted  as  a 
Siird  person  into  thetr  friendship. 

He  expressed  with  equal  ingenuousness  on  another 
occasion  what  he  himself  thought  of  his  condition.^ 
One  of  his  courtiers  named  Damocles  was  perpetually 
extolling  with  rapture  his  treasures,  grandeur,  tlie 
number  of  his  troops,  the  extent  of  liis  dominions,  the 
magnificence  of  his  palaces,  and  the  universal  abun- 
dance of  all  good  thmgii  and  enjoyments  in  his  pos- 
session; always  repeating,  that  never  man  was 
happier  than  Dionysius.  **  Since  you  are  of  that 
opinion,''  said  the  tyrant  to  him  one  day,  "will  you 
taste  and  make  proof  of  my  felicity  in  person  ?"  The 
offer  was  accepted  with  joy ;  Dsinocies  was  placed 
upon  a  golden  covu:h,  covered  with  carpets  richly  em- 
broidered. The  side-boards  were  loaded  with  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  most  beautiful  slaves  in  the 
most  splendid  habits  stood  around,  ready  to  serve  him 
at  the  slightest  signal.  The  most  exquisite  essences 
and  perfumes  had  not  been  spared.  The  table  was 
spread  with  proportionate  ma^piificence.  Damocles 
was  all  joy,  and  looked  upon  himself  as  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world ;  when  unfortunately  casting  up  his 
eyes,  he  beheld  over  his  head  the  point  of  a  sword, 
which  hung  from  the  roof  only  by  a  sin^e  horse-hair. 
He  was  immediately  seized  with  a  cold  sweat ;  eveiy 
thing  disappeared  in  an  instant :  he  could  see  nothing 
but  me  sword,  nor  think  of  any  thing  but  his  dan^^er. 
In  the  height  of  his  fear  be  desired  permission  to  retuie, 
and  declared  be  would  be  happy  no  longer.  A  very 
natural  image  of  the  life  of  a  tyrant  He  of  whom  we 
are  speaking,  reigned  as  I  have  observed  be(»e,  thir- 
ty-eigfatyean. 


CHAPTER  IL 
SECTION  I. — ^DiONTsivs  THE  toukqeh  succeeds  bis 

rATBBE.  DION  EKOAOES  BlU  TO  INyiTE  FLA  TO  TO 
BIS  COnaT.  8URFB18IMO  ALTERATION  OCCASIONED 
BT  B19  PEESCNCE.  CONSFIRACT  OF  TBB  COURTIERS 
TO  FREVBNT  TBE  EFFECTS  OF  IT. 

DioNTsius  the  elder  was  succeeded 

A.  M.  3638.    by  one  of  his  sons  of  his  own  name,' 

Ant.  J.  C.  378.    commonly    called     Dionysius    the 

Younger.  After  his  father's  funeral 
had  been  solemnized  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  he 
assembled  the  people,  and  desired  they  would  have  the 
same  ffood  inclinations  for  him  as  they  had  evinced  for 
his  fatner.  They  were  very  diflferent  from  each  other 
in  their  character.  For  the  latter  was  as  peaceable 
and  calm  in  his  disposition,*  as  the  former  was  active 
and  enterprising;  which  would  have  been  no  disad- 
vantage to  his  people,  had  that  mildness  and  modera- 
tion been  the  effect  of  a  wise  and  judicious  understand- 
ing, and  note  of  natural  sloth  and  indolence  of  tem- 
per." 
It  is  surprising  to  see  Dionysius  the  younger  take 
liet  possession  of  the  tyranny  after  the  death  of  his 


quiet  possession 


■  Cie.  Tuse.  Qusst.  L  t;  n*  tt,  68. 

*  Died.  I XV.  B.  886.  *Id.l.XTip.4ia 
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father,  as  a  patrimomal  inheiitance,  notwitfastandmi; 
the  natural  fondness  of  the  Syracusans  for  liberty, 
which  could  not  but  revive  upon  so  &vounble  an  o&* 
casion,  and  the  weakness  of  a  young  prince  undistin- 
guished by  his  merit,  and  void  of  experience.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  last  veais  <^  the  elder  Dionysius,  who 
had  applied  himseM  towards  the  close  of  his  life  in 
making  his  subjects  taste  the  advantages  of  his  go 
venunent,  had  in  some  measure  reconciled  them  to 
^rranny ;  emcially  after  his  exploits  by  sea  and  land 
bad  aoqoinsa  him  a  great  reputation,  and  infinitely  ex« 
alted  the  gloiy  of  the  Syracusan  power,  which  he  had 
found  means  to  render  formidable  to  Carthage  itself, 
as  well  as  to  the  most  potent  states  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  Besides  which  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  shoiUd 
they  attempt  a  change  in  the  government,  the  sad 
consequences  of  a  ci^  war  might  deprive  them  of  all 
those  advantages:  whereas  the  gentle  and  humane 
disposition  of  young,  Dionysius  gave  them  reason  to 
entertain  the  most  favourable  hopes  with  r^ard  to  the 
future^  He  therefore  peaceably  ascended  his  father's 
throne. 

Something  of  this  kind  has  been  seen  in  England. 
The  famous  Cromwell  died  in  his  bed  with  as  much 
tranquillity  as  the  best  of  prmces,  and  was  interred 
with  the  same  honoun  and  pomp  as  a  lawful  sove- 
reign. Richard  his  son  succeeded  him  as  protector^  and 
for  some  time  possessed  equal  authority  with  his  fa- 
ther, thoueh  he  had  not  any  of  his  great  qualities. 

Dion,^  Uae  bravest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
prudent  of  the  Syracusans,  who  was  Dionysius's  bro- 
ther-in-law, mient  have  been  of  great  support  to  him 
had  he  known  liow  to  profit  by  his  advice.  In  the 
first  assembly  held  by  Dionysius  and  all  his  friends, 
Dion  spoke  m  so  wise  a  manner  upon  what  ^as  ne- 
cessary and  elpedient  in  the  present  conjuncture,  as 
showed  that  the  rest  were  infants  in  judgment  in  com 
paiison  with  him,  and  in  regard  to  a  just  boldness  and 
freedom  of  speech,  were  no  mora  than  despicable  sIsYes 
of  the  tyranny,  solely  employed  in  the  abject  endea- 
vour of^pleasing  the  prince.  But  what  surprised  and 
amazed  them  most  was  that  Dion,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  court  was  struck  with  terror  at  the  prospect  oc 
the  storm  already  formed  on  the  side  of  Carthage,  and 
just  ready  to  break  upon  Sicily,  should  insist,  that  if 
Dionysius  desired  peace,  be  would  embark  immedi* 
ately  for  Africa,  and  dispel  this  tempest  to  his  satis- 
fiiction ;  or  if  he  preferred  making  war,  that  he  would 
furnish  and  maintain  at  his  own  expense  fifty  galleys 
of  three  benches  completely  equipped  for  service. 

Dionysius,  admiiins  and  extoUing  so  generous  a 
magnanimity  to  the  skies,  professed  the  highest  grati- 
tude to  him  for  his  zeal  and  affection ;  but  the  cour- 
tiers, who  h)oked  upon  Dion^s  magnificence  as  a  re- 
proach to  themselves,  and  his  great  power  as  a  lessen- 
mg  of  their  own,  took  immediate  occasion  from  thence 
to  calumniate  him,  and  spared  no.  expressions  that 
inight  influence  the  young  prince  against  him.  They 
insinuated,  that  in  making  himselTstrong  at  sea,  ho 
would  open  hia  way  to  the  tyranny ;  and  that  with  his 
vessels  he  designed  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  to  his 
nephews,  the  sons  of  Aristomache. 

But  what  put  them  most  out  of  humour  with  Dion^ 
was  his  manner  of  life,  which  was  a  continual  censure 
of  their  own.  For  these  courtien  having  presently 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  good  ereces  of  the 
younff  tyrant,  who  had  been  wretcbeoly  educated, 
thougnt  of  nothing  but  of  supplying  him  perpetually 
with  new  amusements,  keeping  him  always  employed 
in  feasting,  abandoned  to  women,  and  devoted  to  all 
manner  oT  shameful  pleasures.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  he  made  a  riotous  entertainment,*  wbidi 
continiMd  for  three  entire  months,  during  all  which 
time  his  palace,  shut  against  all  persons  of  sense  and 
reason,  was  crowded  with  drunkards,  and  resounded 
wVV  nothing  but  low  buflbcneiy,  obscene  jests,  lewd 

*  Plat,  in  Dion.  p.  96a  961. 
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longi.  duiew,  ma«qaei»dM,  and  werj  kind  of  grois 
and  dimolate  eztraTaguiee.  U  m  therefore  natunl  to 
believe,  that  nothing  could  be  more  oflbnave  and  die* 
sustin^  to  them  than  the  preeence  of  Dion,  who  gave 
m  to  none  of  these  pleasures.  For  which  reason, 
painting  his  virtues  in  such  of  the  colours  of  vice  as 
were  moet  IJktly  to  dismse  them,  they  found  means 
to  calumniate  him  with  the  prince,  and  to  make  his 
sravity  pass  for  arrogance,  and  his  freedom  of  speech 
tot  insolence  and  sedition.  If  he  advanced  any 
wise  counsel,  they  treated  him  as  a  sour  pedagogue, 
who  took  upon  him  to  obtrude  his  lectures^  and  to 
school  his  pnnce,  without  being  asked ;  and  if  he  re- 
fused to  share  in  the  revels  with  the  rest,  they  called 
him  a  man-hater,  a  splenetic,  melancholy  wretoh,  who 
from  the  fantastic  heigHt  of  virtue  looked  down  with 
contempt  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  set  himself  op 
for  the  censor  of  mankind. 

And  mdeed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  had  natu- 
rally something  austere  and  rigid  in  his  manners  and 
behaviour,  which  seemed  to  denote  a  haughtiness  of 
disposition,  very  capable  not  only  of  disgusting  a 
jToung  prince,  nurtured  from  his  infancy  amiost  flatte- 
ries and  submission,  but  even  his  best  friends,  and 
those  who  were  most  closely  attached  to  him.  Full 
of  admiration  for  his  integrity,  fortitude,  and  nobleness 
of  sentiments,  they  represented  to  lum,  that  for  a 
statesman,  who  ought  to  know  how  to  adapt  him* 
self  to  the  different  tempers  of  men,  in  order  to  apply 
them  to  his  purposes,  his  humour  was  much  too  rougn 
and  forbidding. 

Plato  afterwards  took  pains  to  correct  that  defect  m 
him,*  by  making  him  intimate  with  a  philosopher  of  a 
gay  and  polite  turn  of  mind,  whose  conversation  was 
well  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  more  easy  and 
insinuating  manners.  He  reminds  him  a1  so  of  that  fail- 
ing in  a  letter,  wherein  he  thus  addresses  him :  "  Con- 
sider, I  beg  you,  that  you  are  censured  as  being  defi- 
cient in  gcrad  nature  and  afiability ;  and  imprint  it  on 
yom  mindy  that  the  most  certain  means  to  ensure  the 
success  of  affiuis,  is  to  be  agreeable  to  the  persons  with 
whom  we  have  to  transact  them.  A  haughty  car- 
riage keeps  people  at  a  distance,'  and  reduces  a  man 
to  pass  his  life  in  solitude."  Notwithstanding  this 
defect,  he  continued  to  be  highly  considered  at  court ; 
where  his  superior  abilities  and  transcendent  merit 
made  him  absolutely  necessary,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  state  was  threatened  with  great  danger  and 
commotions. 

As  he  believed,*  that  all  the  vices  of  young  Diony- 
sius  were  the  efl[ect  of  his  bad  education  and  entire 
ignorance  of  his  duty,^  he  conceived  justly,  that  the 
first  step  would  be  to  associate  him  if  possible  with 
persons  of  wit  and  sense,  whose  solid  but  agreeable 
conversation  might  at  once  instruct  and  divert  him: 
for  the  prince  did  not  naturally  want  parts  and  genius. 
The  sequel  will  show  that  Dion3r8ius  the  younger 
had  a  natural  propensity  to  what  was  good  and  vir- 
tuous, and  a  taste  and  capacity  for  arts  and  sciences. 
He  knew  how  to  set  a  vame  upon  the  merits  and  ta- 
lents by  which  men  are  distinc^ished.  He  delighted 
in  conversing  with  persons  of  ability,  and  from  his 
correspondence  with  them,  made  himself  capable  of 
the  hi^est  improvements.  He  went  so  far  as  to  fa- 
miliarize the  throne  with  those  sciences  which  have 
not  usually  the  privilege  of  approaching  it ;  and  by 
rendering  them  in  a  manner  his  favourites,  he  gave 
them  courage  to  make  their  appearance  m  courts. 
His  protection  was  the  patent  of  nobility,  by  which 
he  raised  them  to  honour  and  distinction.  Nor  was  he 
insensible  to  the  joys  of  friendship.  In  private  he  was 
a  good  parent,  relation,  and  master,  and  acquired  the 
affection  of  all  that  approached  him.    He  was  not 


*  Plat.  Epist  iv.  p.  8«7,  «8. 

"H  ^  aiddiua  i^i^tq  ^voiKof.  M.  Dacier  reoders  these 
words,  Pride  it  alwaya  Uu  eompanion  of  »yUtud€,  I  have 
shown  elsewhere  wherein  this  version  is  faul^.  Jtri  of 
Uadmng  Ms  JBsttes  Ltttret,  vol.  iii.  p.  606. 
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naturally  inclined  to  violence  or  enwlty ;  and  it  mig|it 
be  said  of  Umj  that  he  was  rather  a  tyrsni  by  saeoe^ 
sion  and  inheritance,  than  by  temper  and  indinatioB. 
All  which  demonstrates,  that  he  migiht  have  made 
a  very  tolerable  prince  (not  to  say  a  good  one,)  had 
proper  care  been  eariy  taken  to  cultivate  die  happy 
disposition  which  he  brought  into  the  worid  with  ban. 
But  his  father,  to  whom  all  merit,  even  in  Us  own 
children,  gave  umbrage,  industriously  suppressed  in 
him  all  tendency  to  goodness,  and  every  noble  and 
elevated  sentiment,  by  a  base  and  obscure  edocation, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  his  attempting  any  thing 
against  himseIC  It  was  merefore  necessary  to  fina 
for  him  a  person  of  the  character  before  menttooed,  or 
rather  to  inspire  him  with  the  desire  of  having  such  a 
one  found. 

This  was  what  Dion  laboured  with  wondeifnl  ad- 
dress. He  often  talked  to  him  of  Plato,  as  the  most 
profound  and  illustrious  of  philosophers,  whose  merit 
be  himself  had  experienced,  and  to  whom  he  was 
obliged  for  all  he  knew.  He  enlarged  upon  tbe  biil* 
liancy  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the 
amiableness  of  his  character,  and  the  charois  of  las 
conversation.  He  represented  him  particulariy  as  the 
man  of  all  others  most  capable  of  forming  him  in 
the  arts  of  governing,  upon  which  his  own  and  the 
people's  happiness  depended.  He  told  him,  that  his 
subjects,  governed  for  the  future  with  lenity  and  b- 
dulgence,  as  a  good  father  governs  his  familj,  wodd 
voluntarily  render  that  obedience  to  his  moderatiaa 
and  justice,  which  foree  and  violence  extorted  fiom 
them  against  their  will ;  and  that  by  such  a  eoodoct 
he  would,  from  a  tyrant,  become  a  just  king,  to  whom 
all  submission  would  be  paid  out  of  afiedioo  and 
gratitude. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  these  discmusen,  intrs- 
duced  in  conversation  from  time  to  time^  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, without  aflRbctation,  or  the  appearance  of  any 
premeditated  design,  inflamed  the  young  prince  witli 
the  desire  of  knowing  and  conversing  with  Plato. 
He  wrote  to  him  in  the  roost  importunate  and  obligrag 
manner:  he  despatched  couners  after  comieia  to 
hasten  his  voyage ;  whilst  Plato^  who  apprehended  the 
conseouences,  and  had  but  small  hopes  of  any  good 
efihct  nom  it,'  protracted  the  affair,  and,  without  mo- 
Intety  refusing,  sufficiently  intimated,  that  he  could 
not  resolve  upon  it,  without  dcnng  violence  to  tww^^^M*- 
The  obstacles  and  difficulties  made  to  tiie  young 
prince's  request,  were  so  fiix  from  disgusting  faim,  thsA 
they  only  ^rvod,  as  it  commonly  happens,  to  inflame 
his  desire.  The  Pythagorean  pnilosophere  of  Gneda 
Magna  in  Italy  joined  their  entreaties  with  his  and 
Dion's,  who  on  his  part  redoubled  his  solicitation,  and 
used  the  strongest  arguments  to  conquer  Plato^  r»> 
pugnanc&  " This  is  noL''  nid  h<L  "the  concena  of 
a  private  person,  but  of  a  powerful  prince,  whose 
chan^  of  manners  will  have  the  same  efiect  thnmgh- 
out  his  whole  dominions,  with  the  extent  of  which  yon 
are  not  unacquainted.  It  is  he  himself  who  noakes  all 
the  advances;  who  importunes  and  solicits  yoo  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  and  employs  the  interest  ef  all 
your  friends  to  that  purpose.  vVnat  more  foyoaable 
conjuncture  could  we  expect  than  that  which  Divine 
Providence  now  oflfers  ?  Are  you  not  afraid  that  yonr 
delays  will  give  the  flatterers,  who  surround  tbe  yoong 
prince,  the  opportunity  of  drawing  him  over  to  them- 
selves, and  of  seducing  him  to  change  his  resolntiaa  ? 
What  reproaches  would  you  not  make  yourself,  and 
what  dishonour  would  it  not  be  to  philosophT,  sboeld 
it  ever  be  said,  that  Plato,  who  by  his  couns^  to  Dic^ 
nysius  might  have  established  a  wise  and  eqiiitable 
government  in  Sicily,  abandoned  it  to  all  the  evils  of 
tyranny,  from  fear  of  undergoing  the  fati^es  of  a 
voyajve,  or  from  I  know  not  what  other  imaginary  dtf* 
Acuities  ?" 

Plato  oould  not  resist  such  earnest  solicitatioas.* 
Vanquished  by  the  consideration  of  what  wan  dna  t» 
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Ui  own  chtmeter,  and  to  obfiale  tbe  reproach  of  his 
beia^  a  pUkwopher  in  worda  only,  without  having 
•rar  shown  himself  such  in  his  actions,  and  conscious 
besides  of  tbe  groat  advantagea  which  Sicily  might 
acquire  from  his  Toyage,  he  sufierod  himself  to  be  peN 
siiaded. 

The  flatterers  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  terrified 
with  ihe  resolution  which  he  had  taken  contrary  to 
their  rBroonatrances,  and  fearing  tbe  preaence  of  Plato, 
tbe  consequences  of  which  they  foresaw,  umted  to- 
gether against  him  as  their  common  enemy.  They 
nghtly  judged,  that  if,  according  to  the  new  maxims 
oT  government,  all  things  were  to  be  measured  by  the 
standard  of  true  merit,  and  no  favour  was  to  faie  ex- 
pected fixHu  the  prince,  but  for  services  done  to  the 
state,  they  had  nothing  farther  to  expect,  and  might 
wait  their  whole  lives  at  court  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pose. They  therefore  devised  a  plan  to  render  Plato's 
voyage  ineroctual,  V  ough  they  were  not  able  to  pr^ 
vent  It :  and  this  was  to  prevail  upon  Dionyaitts  to 
recall  Philistus  from  banishment,  who  was  not  only 
an  able  soldier,  but  a  great  historian,  very  eloquent 
and  learned,  and  a  vealoos  asseitor  of  the  tyrrany. 
They  hoped  to  find  a  counterpoise  in  him  a^^st 
Plato  ana  his  philosophy.  Upon  his  beinf  bamshed 
by  Dionysius  tne  elder,  on  some  persona]  discontent, 
he  had  retired  into  the  dty  of  Adria,  where  it  is  be- 
Itoved  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  writings. 
He  wrote  the  nistory  of  Egypt  in  twelve  books^*  that 
of  Sicily  in  eleven,  and  of  Dionysms  the  tyrant  m  six ; 
all  which  works  are  entirely  lost.  Cicero  praises  him 
highly,*  and  calls  him  a  little  Thucydides,  jsote  jiuriUut 
TnwiifUdeif  to  signify  that  he  copied  that  author,  and 
not  without  success.  He  was  therefore  recalled.  The ' 
courtien  at  tbe  same  time  made  complaintB  afainst 
Dion  to  DionysiuB,  accusing  him  of  having  held  con- 
ferences with  Theodotus  and  Uermdides,  the  secret 
enemies  of  that  prince,  to  concert  with  them  meaaures 
fiir  subvertinfi  the  tyranny. 

This  waa  £.e  state  of  affiiirs  when  Plato  arrived  in 
Sicily.'  He  was  received  with  infinite  caresses,  and 
with  the  highest  marks  of  honour  and  respect  Upon 
his  landing,  he  found  one  of  the  prince's  chariots, 
equally  magnificent  in  its  horses  and  ornaments, 
awaiting  him.  The  tyrant  oflered  a  sacrifice,  as  if 
some  smgular  instance  of  good  fortune  had  befallen 
him :  nor  was  he  mistaken ;  for  a  wise  man  who  is 
capable  of  eiving  a  prince  good  counsels,  is  a  treasure 
of  mestimable  vuue  to  a  whole  nation.  But  the  worth 
of  such  a  person  is  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely  ap- 
plied to  the  uses  which  might  be  made  of  it 

Plato  found  the  most  happy  dispoations  imaginable 
in  young  Dionysius,  who  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
his  lessons  and  counsds.  But  as  he  had  himself  de- 
rived infinite  improvement  from  the  precepts  and  ex- 
amples of  Socrates  his  master,  the  most  able  man  of  all 
the  pagan  world  in  forming  the  mind  to  relish  truth,  he 
took  care  to  adapt  himself  with  wonderful  address  to 
the  young  tyrant's  humour,  avoiding  all  direct  attacks 
upon  his  passions ;  taking  pains  to  acquire  his  confi- 
dence by  kind  and  insinuatms  behaviour;  and  par- 
ticularly endeavouring  to  render  virtue  amiable,  in 
order  to  render  it  at  Uie  same  time  triumphant  over 
vice,  which  keeps  mankind  in  its  chains,  by  the  sole 
force  of  allurements,  pleasures,  and  voluptuousness. 

^The  change  was  sudden  and  surprising.  The  young 
prince,  who  titt  then  had  abandoned  himself  to  idle- 
noes,  pleasure,  and  luxury,  and  was  ignorant  of  all  the 
duties  of  his  station,  the  inevitable  conseoaence  of  a 
dissolute  life,  awaking  as  from  a  lethargic  sleep,  began 


*  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p. 

*  Hune  (Thacydidsn)  comaeotus  est  Syracasios  Philis- 
tus, qin  etim  Diixiytti  tyranni  familiaristimas  esaet,  othim 
mom  consampsit  in  ht8tori&  scribendft,  maxira^ue  Thocy- 
didem  est,  sicat  mihi  videtur,  imitatus.  Cie,  d«  Orai,  L 
il.  n.  67. 
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to  open  his  eyes,  to  have  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  and  to  reliah  the  refined  pleasures  of  conversa- 
tion,  equally  solid  and  a^jreeablew  He  was  now  as 
passionately  fond  of  learmng  and  instruction,  as  ha 
nad  once  been  averse  and  repugnant  to  them.  The 
court,  which  always  apes  the  prince,  and  falls  in  with 
his  inclinations  in  ev&ry  thing,  entered  into  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  The  apartments  of  the  palace,  like 
so  many  schoob  of  geometry,  were  full  of  the  dust 
made  use  of  by  the  professors  of  that  science  in  tracing 
their  figures ;  and  m  a  very  short  time  the  study  o? 
philosophy  and  of  evenr  kind  of  literature  became  the 
reigning  and  universal  taste. 

The  sreat  benefit  of  these  studies,  in  regard  to  a 
prince,  does  not  consist  alone  in  storing  his  mind  with 
an  infinity  of  the  most  curious,  useful,  and  often  neces- 
sarv  information,  but  has  the  farther  advantage  of 
witndrewing  him  from  idleneas,  indolence,  and  the 
frivolous  amusements  of  a  court  ^  of  habituating  him 
to  a  life  of  application  and  reflection ;  of  inspiring  him 
with  a  deairo  of  instructinjg  himself  in  the  duties  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  of  knowmg  the  characters  of  such  af 
have  excelled  in  the -art  of  reigning;  in  a  word,  of 
making  himself  capable  of  governing  the  state  in  his 
own  pereon,  and  ot  seeing  every  thing  with  his  own 
eyes ;  that  is  to  say,  of  being  a  kmg  indeed.  And  this 
it  was  that  the  courtien  and  flatterers,  as  usually  hap- 
pens, were  unanimous  in  opposing. 

They  were  considerably  alarmed  by  an  expression 
that  escaped  Dionysius,  and  showed  how  strong  an 
impression  had  already  been  made  upon  his  mind  by 
the  discourses  he  had  heard  upon  the  happiness  of  a 
king,  who  is  regarded  with  tender  afiection  by  his 
people  aa  their  common  father,  and  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  a  mant,  whom  they  abhor  and  detest  Some 
days  after  Flato's  arrival,  was  the  time  appointed  for 
a  solemn  sacrifice,  which  was  annually  oflered  in  the 
palace  for  the  prince's  prosperity.  The  herald  having 
prayed  to  this  efifect,  according  to  custom,  ^  That  it 
would  please  the  gods  to  support  the  tjrranny,  and 
preserve  the  tyrant;"  Dionysius,  who  was  not  far 
from  htm,  and  to  whom  these  terms  began  to  grow 
odious,  called  out  to  him  aloud,  "  Will  you  not  give 
over  cursing  me  7"  Philistus  and  his  party  were  in- 
finitely alarmed  at  that  expression,  and  judged  from 
it,  that  time  and  habit  must  give  Plato  an  in? incible 
ascendant  over  Dionysius,  if  toe  intercourse  of  a  few 
days  could  so  entirely  alter  his  disposition.  They 
therefore  set  themselves  at  work  upon  new  and  more 
eflectual  stratagems  a^unst  him. 

They  began  l>y  turning  the  retired  life  which  Dio- 
nysius was  induced  to  lead,  and  the  studies  in  which 
he  employed  himself  into  ridicule,  as  if  it  was  intend- 
ed to  make  a  philosopher  of  him.  But  that  was  not 
all;  they  laboured  in  concert  to  render  the  zeal  of 
Dion  and  Plato  suspected,  and  even  odious  to  him. 
They  represented  them  as  impertinent  censors  and 
imperious  pedagogues,^  who  assumed  an  authority 
over  him,  which  was  neither  consistent  with  his  age 
nor  rank.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  young  prince  like 
Dionysius,'  who,  with  tbe  most  egicellent  aisposition, 
and  amidst  the  best  examples,  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  have  supported  himself),  should  at*  length 
give  way  to  such  artful  insinuations  in  a  court  that  bad 
long  been  infected,  where  there  was  no  emulation  but 
to  excel  in  vice,  and  where  he  was  continually  besieg- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  flatterers  incessantly  praising  and 
admiring  him  in  every  thin^. 

But  the  principal  application  of  the  courtien  was  to 
decry  the  character  and  conduct  of  Dion  himself;  no 
longer  separately,  nor  in  secret,  but  all  together,  and 
in  public.  They  talked  openly,  and  to  whoever  would 
give  them  the  hearing,  that  it  was  visible  that  Dion 
made  use  of  Plato's  eloquence,  to  fascinate  and  en- 

^  Tristes  ei  superciUosos  alienae  rite  ceoBorei,  publicos 
pssdagogos.    S^.  Epid.  czxiiL 

*  Yix  artibus  bonasUs  pudor  retinetor,  nedum  inter  eer> 
tamina  ritioruin  pudicitia,  aut  modettia,  aut  quidqaam  probi 
inoris  servaretnr.    TwU  jMmd.  1.  br.  e,  If^ 
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chant  Dionyiiiif,  with  dcngn  to  dnw  him  into  a 
▼ohintary  re«gnatioa  of  the  thione,  Uiat  ha  ought 
take  poeieaaioD  of  it  for  his  naphewa,  the  children  of 
Ariatomache,  and  eetabliah  them  in  the  aovereignty. 
Thej  publicly  observed,  that  it  was  very  morti^inff  to 
see  that  the  Athenians,  who  had  formerly  invaded 
Sicily  with  ^reat  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  which 
had  all  penshed  there  without  bong  able  to  take 
Syracuse,  should  now  with  a  single  sophist  attain 
their  point  and  subvert  the  tymimy  of  Dionysius, 
by  persuading  him  to  dismiss  the  10,000  strangers 
who'  composed  his  euard ;  to  lay  aside  his  fleet  of 
400  galleys,  which  he  always  kept  in  readiness  for 
service;  and  to  disband  his  10,000  hors^  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  foot ;  for  the  sake  of  gomg  to  find 
m  the  Academy  (the  place  where  Plato  taughty^  pre- 
tended Supreme  Gh)od  which  could  not  be  explained, 
and  to  make  himself  happy  in  imagination  by  tne  study 
of  eeometry;  whilst  he  abandoned  to  Dion  and  his 
nephews  a  real  and  substantial  felicity,  consisting  in 
empire,  lichos,  luxury,  and  pleasure. 

SECTION  n. — BANMHMEirT  OP  mow.    FLA  TO   QUITS 
»      TBS  COCaT  SOON  APTEE,  AMU  ESTURNS  INTO  OBXKCB. 
DION  ADMIRED  THERE  BY  ALL  TBB  LEARNED.    PLATO 
RBTITRNS   TO  SYRACUSE. 

The  courtiers,  intent  upon  taking  advantage  of 
every  favourable  moment,  perpetually  besieged  the 
young  prince ;  and  covering  their  secret  motives  under 
the  appeamnc^  of  zeal  for  his  service,  and  an  affected 
moderation  in  regard  to  Dion,  incessantly  advised  him 
to  take  proper  measures  for  the  security  of  his  life  and 
thron&  Such  repeated  discourse  at  first  raised  in 
the  mind  of  Dionysius  violent  suspicions  of  Dion, 
which  presently  increased  into  fierce  resentment, 
and  broke  out  mto  an  open  rupture.  Letters  were 
privately  brought  to  Dionysius,  written  by  Dion  to 
the  Carthaginian  ambassadors,  wherein  he  recom- 
mended to  them,  "  when  they  should  treat  of  peace 
with  Dionysius,  not  to  open  the  conferences  but  m  his 
presence ;  because  he  would  assist  them  in  makine 
their  treaty  more  firm  and  lasting.''  Dionysius  read 
these  lett^  to  Philistus,  and  having  concerted  with 
him  what  measures  to  take,^  he  amused  and  deceived 
Dion  with  the  appearance  c^  a  reconciliation,  and  led 
him  alone  to  the  sea^de  below  the  citadel,  where  he 
showed  him  his  letters,  and  accused  him  of  having 
entered  into  a  league  against  him  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians. Dion  would  have  justified  himself,  but  he 
refused  to  hear  him,  and  made  him  immediately  go  on 
board  a  brmntine,  which  had  orders  to  carry  nun  to 
the  coast  oritaly,  and  to  leave  him  there.  Dion  im- 
mediately after  set  sail  for  Peloponnesus. 

So  harsh  and  unjust  a  treatment  could  not  fail  of 
making  abundance  of  noise,'  and  the  whole  city  de- 
clared against  it :  especially  as  it  was  reported,  though 
without  foundation,  that  Plato  had  been  put  to  deaOL 
Dionysius,*  who  apprehended  the  consequences,  took 

Sins  'to  appease  the  public  discontent,  and  to  stifle 
e  complaints.  He  gave  Dion's  relations  two  ves- 
sels to  transport  to  hun  in  Peloponnesus  his  riches 
and  nuii|erous  family;  for  he  ban  the  equipage  of  a 
kin& 

As  soon  as  Dion  was  gone,  Dionysius  made  Plato 
change  his  lodging,  and  brou^t  him  into  the  citadel ; 
in  appearance  to  do  him  honour,  but  in  reality  to  assure 
himself  of  his  person,  and  prevent  him  from  going 
to  join  Dion.  In  bringing  Plato  nearer  to  him,  he  might 
also  have  in  view  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him  more 
freauently  and  more  commodiously.  For.  charmed 
witn  the  allurements  of  his  conversation,  ana  studying 
to  please  hilh  in  every  thing,  and  to  merit  his  afiection^ 
he  nad  conceived  an  esteem,  or  rather  passion  for  him, 
which  rose  even  to  jealousy,  but  a  jealousy  of  that  vio- 
lence, that  could  suffer  neither  companion  nor  rival. 
He  nished  to  engross  him  entirely  to  himself,  to  reign 

;Dliod.l.iTLp.410^4ll. 
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solely  m  his  thongjbts  and  afieetioot,  and  to  b«  te 
only  object  of  his  love  and  eateeoL  He  seemed  ready 
to  give  him  all  his  treasures  and  all  Ins  authority, 
provided  he  would  but  love  him  better  than  Dion,  and 
not  prefer  the  letter's  friendship  to  his.  Plutaich  has 
reason  to  call  this  passion  « tyrfomU  tffuliiHu^  Plalo 
had  much  to  suffer  from  it ;  for  ithad  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  most  ardent  jealousy.  Sometimeo  it  was  all 
friendship,*  caresses,  and  fond  reqiect,  with  an  m- 
bonnded  openness  of  heart,  and  an  endless  swell  of 
tender  sentiments :  sometimes  it  was  all  repioadiei^ 
menaces,  fierce  passion,  and  wild  emotion ;  and  aeon 
after  it  sunk  into  repentance,  excuses,  teais^  nnd  kmi^ 
ble  entreaties  for  pardon  and  forgiveness. 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  very  oenTeniently 
for  Plato,  which  obliged  Dionysius  to  restore  him  his 
hberty,  and  aend  him  home^  At  his  depaxtiue  he 
would  have  overwhelmed  him  with  presents,  but  Plato 
refused  them,  contenting  himself  with  his  pramise  lo 
recall  Dion  the  following  spring.  He  did  not  keep  his 
word,  and  only  sent  him  his  revenue,  dealing  Plato  in 
his  letters  to  excuse  his  breach  of  promise  at  the  time 

Erefixed,  and  to  impute  it  onlv  to  the  war.  He  aasuied 
im,  as  soon  as  peace  should  be  concluded,  that  Dion 
should  return ;  upon  condition,  however,  that  he  should 
continue  quiet,  and  not  intermeddle  in  aAira,  aor  en- 
deavour to  IcMsen  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gsec^ 

Plato,  on  his  return  to  Qreece,  went  to  see  the  games 
at  Olympia,  where  he  happened  to  lodge  amongit 
strangers  of  distinction.  lie  ate  and  passed  whole 
days  with  them,  living  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner, 
without  ever  nientiomng  Socrates  or  the  Academy,  or 
making  himself  known  in  any  thing,  except  that  his 
name  was  Plato.  The  stmngers  were  oveijoyed  at 
having  met  with  so  mild  and  amiable  a  companiop ; 
but  as  he  never  talked  but  on  common  topics,  liiey  had 
not  the  least  notion  that  he  was  the  philosophes  whose 
reputati<m  was  so  univerMd.  When  the  gjanaee  were 
over,  they  went  with  him  to  Athens,  where  he  fuevided 
them  with  lodgings.  They  were  scarce  arrived  there, 
when  they  desired  him  to  carry  them  to  seo  the  famous 
philosopher  of  his  name,  who  nad  been  Socratee's  di^- 
ciple.  Plato  told  them  smiling,  that  be  was  the  man ; 
upon  which  the  strangers,  surprised  at  their  havmg 
possessed  so  inestimable  a  treasure  withoat  knowing 
It,  were  much  displeased  with,  and  secretly  leproachen 
themselves,  for  not  having  discerned  the  great  merit 
of  the  man,  through  the  veil  of  simplicity  and  modesty 
which  he  had  thrown  over  it,  whilst  they  admired  hn 
the  more  upon  that  account 

The  time  Dion  passed  at  Athens  was  not  miqienL' 
He  emploved  it  chiefly  in  the  study  of  philos^^y,  for 
which  he  had  a  great  taste,  and  which  was  become  his 
delight  He  knew^^  however,  which  is  not  very  easy, 
how  to  confine  it  within  just  bounds,  and  never  gave 
himself  up  to  it  at  the  expense  of  any  duty.  It  waa  at 
the  same  time  that  Plato  made  him  contract  a  paitica- 
lar  friendship  with  bis  nephew  Speusippua,  wbo^  unit- 
ing the  easy  and  insinuating  manners  of  a  ooortier 
with  the  gmvi^  of  a  philosopher,  knew  how  to  asso- 
ciate miru  and  innocent  pleasure  with  the  moat  seri- 
ous affairs,  and,  by  that  character,  very  rarely  foBMl 
amongst  men  of  learning,  was  the  most  proper  of  aU 
men  to  soften  what  was  too  rough  and  austere  m  DiQa*s 
temper. 

Whilst  Dion  was  at  Athena,  it  fell  to  Plato's  torn 
to  give  the  public  games,  and  to  have  tragedies  per- 
formed at  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  which  waa  usually  at- 
tended with  great  ma^ficence  and  expense,  from 
extreordinaiy  emulation  which  had  grown  into  "   '  * 


*  In  amore  h»c  omnia  insuat  villa;  rasiMciQiiei, 
citie,  injuria^,  inducia,  bellam,  pax  nvsu 
Ewmuh, 

—  In  amore  h»c  sunt  male:  boQiua, 
Pax  rursum.    Hor, 

*  Phit.  ia  Dion.  p.  964. 
^  Retinuitque,  (juod  est  diffieaUismn^  «s 
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Dba  dofrftjrjBd  the  whole  ihme,  Plato,  who  aoii^t 
every  oocaeion  of  prodiiciiig  aim  to  tlie  public,  was 
well  plaaaed  to  reeign  that  honour  to  hiin,riii  order 
that  hie  magnificeDoe  might  make  him  etill  better  be- 
loTed  and  eeteemed  by  the  Athenians. 

Dion  Tisited  also  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  was  pre- 
eeat  at  aU  their  feasts  and  assemblies,  and  conversed 
with  the  most  eieeUeat  wits  and  the  most  profound 
statesmen.  He  was  not  distinguished  in  company  by 
the  hau^ttness  and  pride  too  common  in  persons  of 
his  rank,  but,  on  the  contrur,  by  an  unaffected,  sim- 

Ele,  and  modest  air;  and  stiu  mme  by  the  elevation  of 
is  geniu^  the  eitent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  his  reflections.  All  the  cities  paid  him  the 
highest  honours,  and  even  the  Lacedemonians  de- 
daied  him  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  without  regarding  the 
resentment  of  Dion^rsius,  though  he  actuaUy  was  as- 
sisting them  at  that  time  with  a  powerful  supply  in  their 
war  against  the  Thebans.  So  many  marks  of  esteem 
and  mstinction  alanned  the  t^nCs  jealousy.  He 
put  a  stop  to  the  remittances  ot  Dion's  revenues,  and 
ordered  tnem  to  be  received  by  his  own  officers. 

After  Dionysius  had  put  an  end  to  the  war^  in  which 
he  was  engaged  in  Sicily,  of  which  hbtory  relates  no 
circumstance,  he  was  alraidthathis  treatment  of  Plato 
would  prejudice  the  f|hilo8ophers  against  him,  and 
make  him  pass  for  their  enemy.  For  this  reason  he 
invited  the  most  learned  men  of  Italy  to  his  court, 
where  he  held  frequent  assemblies,  in  which,  out  of  a 
foolish  ambition,  he  endeavoured  to  excel  them  all  in 
eloouence  and  depth  of  knowledge  |  venting,  without 
application,  such  of  Plato's  discounes  as  he  retained. 
But  as  he  had  those  discourses  only  by  rote,  and  his 
heart  had  never  been  rightly  affected  with  them,  the 
source  of  his  eloquence  was  soon  exhausted.  He  then 
perceived  what  he  had  lost  by  not  having  made  a  bet- 
ter use  of  that  treasure  of  wisdom  which  he  had  once 
in  his  own  possession  and  under  his  own  roof,  and  by 
not  having  heard,  in  all  tiieir  extent,  the  admirable 
lectures  of  the  greatest  philosopher  in  the  world. 

As  m  tyrants  every  thin^  is  violent  and  impetuous, 
Dionysius  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  excessive  de- 
sire of  seeins  Plato  again,  and  used  all  means  for  that 
vurpose.  He  prevailed  upon  Arcfaitas,  and  the  other 
fytnagorean  philosophers,  to  write  to  him,  that  he 
mi^t  return  with  all  manner  of  security ;  and  to  be 
bound  for  the  performance  of  all  the  promises  which 
had  been  made  to  him.  They  deputed  Archidemus 
to  Plato,  and  Dionysius  sent  at  the  same  time  two  gal- 
leys of  three  benches  of  rowers,  with  several  ofhis 
fiiends  on  board,  to  entreat  his  compliance.  He  also 
wrote  letters  to  mm  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he 
frankly  declared,  that  if  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
come  to  Sicily,  Dion  had  nothing  to  expect  from  him : 
but  that  if  he  came,  there  was  nothing  that  he  would 
not  be  inclined  to  do  in  his  favour. 

Dion  received  several  letters  at  the  same  time  from 
nis  wife  and  sister,  who  pressed  htm  to  prevail  upon 
Plato  to  make  a  voyage,  and  to  satisfy  the  impatience 
of  IMonysius,  that  he  might  have  no  new  pretexts 
«gain8t  him  upon  that  account  Whatever  repug- 
nance Plato  had  to  it,  he  could  not  resist  the  warm 
solicitations  made  to  him,  and  determined  to  goto 
fiicily  for  the  third  time,  at  seventy  years  of  age. 

His  arrival  gave  the  whole  people  new  hopes,  who 
flattered  Uiemselves  that  his  wisaom  would  at  length 
oveftfarow  the  tyranny ;  and  the  joy  of  Dionysius  was 
inexpressible.  He  appointed  the  apartment  of  his 
^rden  for  his  lodging,  the  most  honourable  in  the 
palace,  and  bad  so  muoi  confidence  in  him,  that  he  eat- 
fbred  him  to  have  access  at  all  hours,  without  being 
•earched ;  a  favour  not  granted  to  any  of  his  best 
friends. 

After  the  first  caresses  were  over,  Plato  was  anx- 
ious to  enter  upon  Dion's  affair,  which  he  had  much  at 
heart,  and  which  was  the  principal  motiveof  his  voy« 
age.    But  Diooynus  put  it  off  at  first ;  to  which  en* 

*  Flat.  BpistviL  p.  398.340.   Hut.  m  Dion.  p.  964. 966. 


sued  complaints  aAd  muimurings,  tfmu^  not  ou^ 
waidly  expressed  for  some  time.  The  tyrant  took 
great  care  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  endeavouring  by 
all  manner  of  honours,  and  by  all  possible  regard  and 
complaisance,  to  abate  his  friendship  for  Dion.  Plato 
dissembled  on  his  side,  and  though  extremdy  shock- 
ed at  so  notorious  a  breach  of  iiiith,  he  kept  his  opinion 
to  himself. 

Whilst  they  were  upon  these  terms,  and  believed 
that  nobody  penetraiea  their  secret,  Helicon  of  Cyza- 
cum,.  one  or  Plato's  particular  friends,  foretold,  that 
on  a  certain  da^  there  would  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ; 
which  happening  aocording|  to  his  preoiction  exactly 
at  the  hour  assigned,  Dionysius  was  so  much  surprised 
and  astonished  at  it  (aproof  that  he  was  no  great  phi- 
losopher,) that  be  maae  him  a  present  of  a  talent' 
Aristippus,  jesting  with  the  other  philosophers  upon 
that  occasion,  said,  that  he  had  also  something  very 
incredible  and  extraordinanr  to  foretelL  Upon  being 
pressed  to  explain  himself  *'  I  prophesy,"  said  he, 
"  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  Dionysius  and  Plato, 
who  seem  to  agree  so  well  with  each  other,  will  be 
enemies." 

Dionysius  verified  this  prediction  ;  for  bemg  weary 


Plato  quit  the  apartments  in  the  garden,  and  gave 
him  another  lodging  without  the  castle  in  the  midst  <^ 
his  guards,  who  had  lon^  hated  hin^  and  would  have 
been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  kill  him,  because  he  had 
advis^  Dionysius  to  renounce  the  tyranny,  to  disband 
them,  and  to  live  without  any  other  guard  than  the 
love  of  his  people.  Plato  was  sensible  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  the  tyrant's  favour,  who  restrained  the  fbry 
of  his  guard. 

Architas,  the  celebmted  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  was  the  principal  person  and  supreme  magistrate 
of  Tarentum,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  Plato's  great 
danger,  than  he  sent  ambassadors  with  a  galley  of 
thirtv  oars  to  demand  him  from  Dionysius,  and  to  re- 
mind hiin,  that  he  had  come  to  Syracuse  only  upon 
his  promise^  and  that  of  all  the  Pythagorean  philoso- 

}>hers,  who  had  engs^ed  for  his  safety  ;  that  there- 
ore  he  could  not  retain  him  against  his  will,  nor  suj^ 
fer  any  insult  to  be  done  to  his  person,  without  a  ma^ 
nifest  breach  of  faith,  and  absolutely  forfeiting  the 
opinion  of  all  honest  men.  These  just  remonstrances 
awakened  a  remnant  ef  shame  in  the  tyrant,  who  at 
last  permitted  Plato  to  return  into  Greece. 

Pnilosophy  and  wisdom  abandoned  the  palace 
with  him.*  To  the  conversations,  as  agreeaole  as 
useful,  to  that  taste  and  passion  for  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, to  the  grave  and  judicious  reflections  of  a  pro- 
foundly wise  politician,  idle  tattle,^  frivolous  amuse- 
ments, and  a  stupid  indolence,  entirely  averse  to 
evenr  thing  serious  or  reasonable,  were  seen  to  sue- 
eeea.  Gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery  r»> 
sumed  their  former  empire  at  the  court,  and  trans- 
formed it  from  the  school  of  virtue,  which  it  had  bees 
under  Plato,  into  the  real  stable  of  Circe. 

SECTION  lU. — ^DION  SETS  OUT  TO  Dsuvsm  STmA* 
CUBE.  SUDDEN  AND  FORTUNATB  SUCCESS  OP  HU 
ENTBRPEISE.  BOREID  INOEATITUDE  OP  THE  8T1U- 
CUSANS.  VNPAEiXLELBD  OOODNESS  OP  DION  TO 
THEM  AND   BIS  MOST  CRUEL  ENEMIES.     HIS  DEATHi 

When  Plato  had  quitted  Sicily,' 
Dionysius  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  A.  M.  3643. 
married  his  sister  Arete,  Dion's  wife.  Ant.  J.  C.  361« 
to  TiAiocretes,  one  of  his  friends. 
So  unworthy  a  treatment  was,  in  a  maimer,  the 
signal  of  war.  From  that  moment,  Dion  resolved  to 
attack  the  tyrant  vrith  open  force,  and  to  revenge  him- 


'  A  thousand  crowns. 

*  PluU  in  MorsL  p.  52. 

*  Flut.  m  Dion.  p.  966^  969.. 
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•elf  lor  tU  thft  wraagi  he  had  done  him.  Fkto  did 
ell  in  fab  power  to  imke  him  cheage  hie  resolution ; 
but  finding  his  endeevours  inefiectuel,  he  foretold  the 
misfortunes  he  was  about  to  occasion,  and  declared 
that  he  must  expect  neither  assistance  nor  relief  from 
'  him :  that  as  he  had  been  the  guest  and  companion  of 
Dionjsius,  had  lodsed  in  his  palace,  and  joined  in  the 
same  sacrifices  wiu  him,  he  should  never  forget  the 
daties  of  hospitafity ;  and  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
be  wanting  to  his  friendship  for  Dion,  that  he  would 
continue  neuter,  always  ready  to  discharge  the  offioBS 
of  a  mediator  between  them,  in  order  to  reconcile 
them  ;  though  he  should  oppose  their  designs,  when 
theytended  to  the  destruction  of  each  other. 

Whether  through  prudence  or  gratitude,  or  the  con- 
viction that  Dion  could  not  justifiably  undertake  to 
dethrone  Dionysius ;  .this  was  Plato^s  opinion.  On 
the  other  hand,  Speusippus,  and  all  the  rest  of  Dion^s 
fiiends,  perpetually  exhorted  him  to  go  and  restore 
liberty  to  Sicily,  which  opened  its  arms  to  him,  and 
was  ready  to  receiye  him  with  the  utmost  ioy.  This 
was  indeed  the  disposition  of  Syracuse,  which  Speo^ 
sippus,  during  his  residence  there  with  Plato  had  suf- 
ficiently experienced.  This  was  the  universal  cry; 
whilBt  they  importuned  and  conjured  Dion  to  come 
thither,  desiring  him  not  to  be  in  pain  for  the  want  of 
ships  or  troops,  but  only  to  embark  in  the  first  mer- 
cfaant-vees^  he  met  with,  and  lend  his  person  and 
name  to  the  Syracusans  against  Dionysius. 

Dion  did  not  heeitate  any  longer  to  take  that  reso- 
lution, which  in  one  respect  cost  nim  not  a  little.  From 
the  time  that  Dionysius  had  obliged  him  to  quit  Syra- 
cuse and  Sicily,  he  had  led  in  his  banishment  the 
most  agreeable  life  it  was  possible  to  imagine,  for  a 
person  who  hke  him  had  contracted  a  taste  for  the 
delights  of  study.  He  enjoyed  in  peace  the  converM- 
tion  of  the  philosophers,  and  was  present  at  their  dis- 
putations; shining  in  a  manner  entirely  peculiar  to 
himself,  by  the  greatness  of  his  genius  ana  the  solidity 
of  his  judgment ;  ffoing  to  all  the  cities  of  the  learned 
Oreeoe,  to  see  and  converse  vrith  the  most  eminent 
for  their  knowledge  and  capacity,  and  to  correspond 
with  the  ableet  politicians ;  leaving  every  where  the 
marks  of  his  liberality  and  magnificence,  equally  be- 
loved and  reflected  by  all  that  knew  him ;  and  re- 
ceiving, wherever  he  cam^,  the  highest  honours,  which 
were  rendered  more  to  his  merit  than  his  birth.  It  was 
from  so  happy  a  life  that  he  withdrew  himself  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  his  countnr,  which  implored  his  pro* 
tecdon,  and  to  deliver  it  from  the  yoke  of  a  tyranny 
under  which  it  had  long  groaned. 

No  enterprise  perhaps  was  ever  fimned  with  so 
much  boldness,  or  conducted  with  so  much  prudenoeb 
Dion  bcsan  to-ruse  foreign  troops  privately  by  proper 
agents,  fur  the  better  concealment  of  his  design.  A 
great  number  of  considerable  penK>ns,  and  who  were 
at  the  head  of  af&irs,  joined  with  him.  But  what  is 
very  surprising,  of  all  those  whom  the  tyrant  had 
banished,  and  who  were  not  less  than  1000,  only 
twenty-five  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition ;  so 
much  had  fear  got  possession  of  them.  The  isle  of 
Zacynthus  was  the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  the 
troops  assembled  to  the  number  of  almost  800 ;  but 
all  of  them  of  tried  eoumge  on  great  occasions,  ex- 
cellently disciplined  and  robust,  of  an  audacity  and 
experience  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  the  most  bmve 
and  wartike;  and,  in  fine,  highly  capable  of  anima^ 
tins  the  troops  which  Dion  was  in  hopes  of  findinf;  in 
Siimy,  and  of  setting  them  the  example  of  fighting 
with  all  the  valour  so  noble  an  enterprise  required. 

But  when  they  were  to  set  forwards,  and  it  was 
known  that  this  armament  was  intended  acainst  Si- 
cily and  Dionysius,  for  till  then  it  had  not  been  de- 
clared, they  were  all  in  a  consternation,  and  repented 
their  having  ensa^  in  an  enterprise  which  they  could 
not  avoid  considering  as  the  effect  of  extreme  rashness 
and  folly,  that  in  the  last  despair  was  for  potting  every 
tUng  to  the  hazard.  Dion  had  occasion  at  this  fime 
fordl  bis  resolutioa  and  eloquence  to  re-animate  the 


troops  and  lemove  thsir  fetn.     But  afler  lie  had 

spoken  to  them,  and,  with  an  assured  thoa^^  modest 
tone,  had  made  them  understand,  that  he  did  not  lead 
them  in  this  expeditioB  as  soldiers,  but  as  offieers,  to 
put  them  at  the  head  of  the  Svracusans  and  all  the 
people  of  Sicily,  who  had  long  been  prepared  for  a  re- 
volt, their  dresid  and  sadness  were  duinged  into  shoots 
of  joy,  and  they  desired  nothing  to  much  ma  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  voyag& 

Dion,  havinor  prepared  a  magnifieent  sacrifiee  to  be 
ofiered  to  ApoUo,  put  himself  at  the  hmd  of  hie  troops 
completely  armed,  and  in  that  equipace  mardied  m 

!>rocession  to  the  temple;  He aAerwardsnve  «  great 
east  to  the  whole  company,  at  the  end  oTwhicliy  after 
the  Ubations  and  solemn  prayers  had  been  made,  there 
happened  a  sudden  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Dion,  who 
was  well  versed  in  the  causes  of  sndi  appeurancesy 
reassured  his  soldiers,  who  were  at  first  m  some  ter- 
ror upon  that  account  The  next  day  they  embarked 
on  board  two  trading  vessels,  which  were  followed  by 
a  third  not  so  large,  and  by  two  barks  of  thirty  oaia. 
Who  could  have  imagined,  says  a  historian,*  that 
a  man  with  two  merchant  vessels  should  ever  dare  to 
attack  a  priqoe  who  had  400  ships  of  war,*  100,000 
foot,  and  10,000  horse,  with  magazines  of  arms  and 
com  in  proportion,  and  treasures  sufficient  to  paiy  and 
maintain  them ;  who,  besides  all  this,  was  in  po—eswiun 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  strongest  cities  then  io  the 
world,  with  ports,  arsenals,  and  impregnable  citadela, 
with  the  additioiial  strength  and  support  of  sl  great 
number  of  potent  allies?  The  event  will  abow, 
whether  force  and  power  are  adamantine  dMina  for 
rotainine  a  state  in  subjection,  as  the  elder  Dionysiiis 
fiatterednimself;  or  whether  the  eoodness,haiiiaiiuty, 
and  justice  of  princes,  and  the  Kwe  of  subjects^  are 
not  infinitely  stronger  and  more  indissoluble  tm. 

Dion  having  put  to  sea  with  his  small  body  of  troops 
was  twelve  days  under  sail  with  tittle  wind,^  and  the 
thirteenth  arrived  at  Pachynus,  a  cape  of  Sicily,  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  nom  Syracuse.  When  Ifaey 
came  to  that  place,  the  pilot  gave  notice  that  they 
must  land  directly,  as  theve  was  reason  to  fear  a  hur- 
ricane, and  therefore  it  would  not  be  pimer  to  p«it  to 
sea.  But  Dion,  who  was  apprehensive  ef  making  hm 
descent  so  near  the  enemy,  aind  chose  to  land  farther 
ofi|  doubled  the  cape  of  Pachynua.  He  had  no  ■ooner 
passed  it,  than  a  furious  storm  arose,  attended  witb 
rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  which  drove  his  ships  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  thejjr  were  in  great 
danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks. 
Happily  for  them  a  south  wind  rising  soddenlv,  ooo- 
traiy  to  expectation,  they  onftuied  all  their  saua,  and 
after  having  made  vows  to  the  gods,  they  stood  out  to 
sea  for  Sicily.  They  ran  in  Siis  manner  four  days, 
and  on  the  fifth  entored  thtf  port  of  Minoa,  a  anoiall 
town  of  Sicily  under  the  Cartnaginians,  whose  com- 
mander Svnalus  was  Dion's  particular  friend  and 
guest  They  were  perfectly  well  recdved,  and  would 
nave  stayed  there  some  time  to  refresh  themselves, 
after  the  rude  fotigues  they  had  suficred  during  the 
storm,  if  they  had  not  been  informed  that  Dionysius 
was  absent,  having  embarked  some  days  before  for 
the  coast  of  Italy,  attended  by  fourscore  vessels.  The 
soldiers  demanded  earnestly  to  be  led  on  against  the 

>  Diod.  I.  xn,  p.  41S. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  bow  the  two  Dioiiysa 
were  capable  of  maintainiag  eo  great  a  force  by  sea  aod 
land,  their  deninioBt  beinf[  only  a  part  of  Sicily,  and  coo- 
sequontlj  of  no  great  extent.  It  u  true,  that  the  city  ot 
Syracoee  had  been  very  much  enriched  by  commerce ;  and 
undoubtedly  those  two  princee  received  great  contribotioas 
from  the  cities  dependent  upon  them  both  m  Sidlv  and  Italy : 
but  it  is  stiU  no  easy  matter  to  conceive  how  all  this  coiiid 
be  sufficient  for  the  enormous  expenses  of  Dion^rsios  the 
elder,  in  fitdng  out  rreat  fleets,  raising  and  maintalmn^ 
numerous  armies,  and  erecting  magnificent  baildia|«.  It 
were  to  be  wished,  that  historiani  had  gives  us  sesMbetter 
liriits  upon  this  head. 

•  Flut.  to  Dion.  p.  96S.  973.     Died.  L  xvi.  p  414. 417. 
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mmasfi  and  DitM,  hftfing  denred  SjfMliu  to  send 
hw  bagguo  after  him  at  a  pioper  tune,  mardied  di- 
rectly to  Syracuse. 

His  troops  increaaed  considerably  upon  his  loute^ 
by  the  oreat  number  of  those  who  came  to  join  him 
from  all  parts.  The  news  of  his  arrival  being  soon 
known  at  Syracuse,  Timociatea,  who  had  married 
Dion's  wife,  the  sister  of  Dionysias,  and  to  whom  he 
had  left  the  command  of  the  city  in  his  absence,  d»> 

Satched  a  courier  to  him  into  Italy,  with  advice  of 
on's  progress.  But  the  courier,  when  almost  at  his 
ioumey's  end,  was  so  fatigued  from  having  run  the 
beet  part  of  the  ni  vht,  that  lie  found  himself  under  the 
nooeesity  of  stopping  to  take  a  little  sleep.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  wolf,  attracted  by  the  smell  ot  a  piece  of 
meat  which  he  had  in  his  wtulet,  came  to  the  place, 
and  ran  away  with  both  the  flosh  and  the  bag,  in 
which  he  had  also  put  his  despatches.  Dionysius  was 
by  this  means  prevented  for  some  time  from  knowing 
that  Dion  was  arrived,  and  then  received  the  news 
from  other  hands. 

When  Dion  was  near  the  Anapus,  which  runs  about 
half  a  ieaffue  from  the  city,  he  ordered  his  troops  to 
halt,  and  oSered  a  sacrifice  upon  the  river-side,  adaress- 
ing  his  prayers  to  the  rismg  sun.  Ail  who  were 
preoent,  seeing  him  with  a  wreiath  of  flowers  upon  his 
head,  which  he  wore  upon  account  of  the  sacrifice, 
crowned  themselves  also  m  the  same  manner,  as  ani- 
mated with  one  and  the  same  spirit.  He  had  been  join- 
ed on  bis  march  by  at  least  5000  men,  and  advanced 
with  them  towards  the  city.  The  most  considerable 
of  the  inhabitants  came  out  in  white  habits  to  receive 
him  at  the  gates.  At  the  same  time  the  people  fell 
upon  the  tyrants  friends,  and  upon  the  spies  and 
infoxmers,  am  accursed  racb  or  wretches,  thk 
BNBMiss  or  TBC  O0D9  AND  MSN,^  says  Plutarch,  who 
made  it  the  daily  business  of  their  lives  to  disperse 
themselves  into  all  parts,  to  mingle  with  the  citizens, 
to  pry  into  all  their  af&irs,  and  Co  report  to  the  tyrant 
wniatever  they  said  or  thought,  and  often  what  they 
neither  said  nor  thought  These  were  the  first  victims 
to  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  were  knocked  on  the 
head  with  clubs  immeaiately.  Timocrates,  not  able 
to  throw  himself  into  the  citadel,  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  escaped  from  the  city. 

At  that  instant  Dion  appeared  within  sight  of  the 
walls.  He  marched  at  tne  head  of  his  troops  ma^- 
ficently  armed,  with  his  brother  Megades  on  one  side, 
and  Callippus  the  Athenian  on  the  other,  both  crown- 
ed with  chaplets  of  flowers.  After  him  came  100 
of  the  foreign  soldiers,  very  fine  troops,  whom  he  had 
chosen  for  his  guard.  The  rest  followed  in  order  of 
battle,  with  their  officers  at  the  head  of  them.  The 
Sjrracusans  beheld  them  with  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion, and  received  them  as  a  sacred  procession,  whom 
the  gods  themselves  regarded  with  pleasure,  and  who 
restored  them  their  liberty  with  the  democracy,  forty- 
eight  years  after  they  had  been  banished  fipom  their 

After  Dion  had  made  his  entry,  he  ordered  the 
trumpets  to  sound,  to  appease  the  noise  and  tumult ; 
and  silence  being  made,  a  herald  proclaimed,  that 
'*  Dion  and  Megacles  were  come  to  abolish  the  ty- 
ranny, and  to  free  the  Syracusans  and  all  the  people 
of  Sicily  from  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant**  And  being  de- 
sirous to  harangue  the  people  in  person,  he  went  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  through  the  quarter  called 
Achiadina.  Wherever  he  passed,  the  Syracusans 
had  set  out,  on  both  sides  or  the  streets,  tables  and 
bowls,  and  had  prepared  victims :  and  as  he  came 
before  their  houses,  they  threw  all  sorts  of  flowers 
upon  him,  addressing  vows  and  prayers  to  him  as  to 
a  ^od.  Such  was  the  origin  of  idolatry,  which  paid 
divine  honours  to  those  who  had  done  the  people  any 
great  and  signal  services.  And  can  there  be  any 
service,  any  o;ift,  so  valuable  as  that  of  liberty !  Not 
fiv  from  the  citadel,  and  below  the  place  callea  Penta- 
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pyln,  stood  a  snn-dial  upon  a  high  pedestal,  sraeted 
by  Dionyaius.  Dion  placed  himself  upon  it,  and  in  a 
speech  to  the  people,  who  had  crowded  around,  ex- 
horted them  to  employ  their  utmost  eflbrts  for  the 
recovery  and  preservation  of  their  liberty.  The  Syra- 
cusans, transported  with  what  he  said,  and  anxious 
to  express  their  gratitude  and  affection,  elected  him 
and  nis  brother  captains-general  with  supreme  au- 
thority; and  by  their  consent,  and  at  their  entreaty, 
joined  with  them  twenty  of  the  most  considerable  citi* 
zens,  half  of  whom  were  of  the  number  of  those  whoL 
having  been  banished  by  Dionysius,  had  returned 
with  Dion. 

Having  afterwards  taken  the  castle  of  Epipobe,  he 
set  the  citizens  who  were  prisoners  in  it  at  liberty,  and 
fortified  it  with  strong  woxks.  Dionysius  arrived  from 
Italy  seven  days  after,  and  entered  the  citadel  by  sea. 
The  same  day  a  great  number  of  carriages  brought 
Dion  the  arms  which  he  had  left  with  Synaius.  These 
he  immediately  distributed  among  the  citizens  who 
were  unprovided.  All  the  rest  armed  and  equipped 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  expressing  the  great- 
est ardour  and  zeaL 

Dionysius  began  by  sending  ambassadors  to  Dion 
and  the  Syracusans  with  proposals,  which  seemed 
very  advantafieous.  The  answer  was,  that  by  way 
of  preliminary  ne  must  abdicate  the  tyranny ;  to  which 
Dionysius  did  not  seem  averse.  jProm  thence  he 
came  to  interviews  and  Conferences ;  which  were  only 
feints  to  gain  time,  and  abate  the  ardour  of  the  Syracu- 
sans by  the  hope  of  an  accommodation.  Accordingly, 
having  made  tne  deputies,  who  were  sent  to  treat  with 
him,  prisoners,  he  suddenly  attacked,  with  a  great 
part  of  his  troops,  the  wall,  with  which  the  Syracusans 
pad  surrounded  the  citadel,  and  made  several  breaches 
in  it.  So  warm  and  unexpected  an  assault  put  Dion's 
soldiers  into  great  confusion,  and  they  immediately 
fled.  Dion  endeavoured  in  vain  to  stop  them;  and 
believing  example  more  efficacious  than  words,  he 
threw  himself  nercely  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
vrhere  he  stood  the  charge  with  intrepid  courage,  ana 
killed  great  numbers  of  them.  He  received  a  wound 
in  the  hand  fifoma  spear ;  his  armour  was  scarce  proof 
against  the  g^t  number  of  darts  thrown  at  him,  and 
his  shield  bcang  pierced  through  in  many  places  with 
spears  and  javehns,  he  was  at  leneth  b^ten  down. 
His  soldiers  immeaiately  brought  him  off  fiom  the 
enemy.  He  left  Timomdes  to  command  them,  and 
getting  on  horseback,  rode  through  the  whole  d^, 
stoppd  the  flight  of  the  Syracusans,  and  t^ing  the 
foreign  soldiers,  whom  he  mid  left  to  guard  the  quarter 
called  Achradina,  he  led  them  on  fresh  against  Dio- 
nysius's  troops,  who  were  already  fatigued,  and 
entirely  discouraged  by  so  vigorous  and  unexpected  a 
resistance.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  battl^  but  & 
pursuit.  A  great  number  of  the  tyrant's  troops  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  escaped  with  difficulty 
into  the  citadel  This  victoiy  was  brilliant  and  glo- 
rious. The  Syracusans,  to  reward  the  valour  of  tiie 
foreign  troops,  gave  each  of  them  a  ccmsiderable  sum 
of  money ;  and  those  soldiers,  to  honour  Dion,  pre- 
sented  him  with  a  crown  of  gold. 

Soon  after  came  heralds  from  Dionysius,  with  several 
letters  for  Dion  from  the  women  of  his  family,  and 
with  one  from  Dionysius  himselC  Dion  orderea  them 
all  to  be  read  in  a  full  assembly.  That  of  DJonysius 
was  couched  in  the  form  of  a  request  and  justification, 
intennlixed  however  with  the  most  ternole  menaces 
against  the  persons  who  were  dearest  to  Dion ;  his  sis- 
ter, wife,  and  son.  It  was  written  with  an  art  and 
address  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  render  Dion 
suspected.  Dionysius  put  him  in  mind  of  the  ardour 
and  zeal  he  had  formerly  expressed  for  the  support  ot 
the  tyranny.  He  exhorted  nim  in  lan^age,  tJiough 
covert  and  somewhat  obscure,  yet  sufficicntJy  plain  to 
be  understood,  not  to  aboliq||i  it  entirely ;  but  to  pre- 
serve it  for  himself:  not  to  give  the  people  their  liber- 
ty, who  bad  at  heart  no  attachment  to  him ;  nor  to 
abandon  his  own  safety,  and  that  of  his  friends  and 
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•elf  lor  tU  thft  wrongs  lie  had  done  Urn.  Fkto  did 
ftll  in  hk  power  to  imke  hun  change  hie  resolution ; 
but  finding  his  endeavours  inefiectusl,  he  foretold  the 
misfortunes  he  was  about  to  occasion,  and  declared 
that  he  must  expect  neither  assistance  nor  relief  from 
-  him  :  that  as  he  had  been  the  guest  and  companion  of 
Dionjsius,  had  lodged  in  his  palace,  and  joined  in  the 
same  sacnfices  wim  him,  he  should  never  forget  the 
duties  of  hospitality ;  and  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
be  wanting  to  his  friendship  for  Dion,  that  he  would 
continue  neuter,  always  ready  to  discharge  the  offices 
of  a  mediator  between  them,  in  order  to  reconcile 
them  ;  though  he  should  oppose  their  designs,  when 
theytended  to  the  destruction  of  each  other. 

Whether  through  prudence  or  gratitude,  or  the  con- 
viction that  Dion  could  not  justifiably  undertake  to 
dethrone  Dionysius ;  .this  was  Plato's  opinion.  On 
the  other  hand,  Speusippus,  and  all  the  rest  of  Dion's 
friends,  perpetually  exhorted  him  to  go  and  restore 
liberty  to  Sicily,  which  opened  its  arms  to  him,  and 
was  ready  to  receive  him  with  the  utmost  ioy.  This 
was  indeed  the  disposition  of  Syracuse,  which  Speu- 
sippus, during  his  residence  there  with  Plato  had  suf- 
ficiently experienced.  This  was  the  universal  cry  ; 
whilst  they  importuned  and  conjured  Dion  to  come 
thither,  desiring  him  not  to  be  in  pain  for  the  want  of 
ships  or  troops,  but  only  to  embark  in  the  first  mer- 
chant-vessel he  met  with,  and  lend  his  person  and 
name  to  the  Syracusans  against  Dionysius. 

Dion  did  not  hesitate  any  longer  to  take  that  reso- 
lution, which  in  one  respect  cost  him  not  a  little.  From 
the  time  that  Dionysius  had  obliged  him  to  quit  Syra- 
cuse and  Sicily,  he  had  led  in  his  banishment  the 
most  agreeable  life  it  was  possible  to  imagine,  lor  a 

S arson  who  like  him  had  contracted  a  taste  for  the 
elights  of  study.  He  enjoyed  in  peace  the  conyersa. 
tion  of  the  philosophers,  and  was  present  at  their  dis- 
putations ;  shining  in  a  manner  entirelv  peculiar  to 
nimself^  by  the  greatness  of  his  genius  ana  the  solidity 
of  his  judgment ;  ffoing  to  all  the  cities  of  the  learned 
Qreeoe,  to  see  and  converse  vrith  the  most  eminent 
for  their  knowledge  and  capacity,  and  to  correspond 
with  the  ablest  politicians ;  leaving  every  where  the 
marks  of  his  libemlity  and  magnificence,  equally  be- 
loved snd  respected  by  all  that  knew  him ;  and  re- 
ceiving, wherever  he  eamfe,  the  highest  honours,  which 
were  rendered  more  to  his  merit  than  his  birth.  It  was 
from  so  happy  a  Ufe  that  he  withdrew  himself  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  his  country,  which  implored  his  pro* 
tection,  and  to  deliver  it  from  the  yoke  of  a  tyranny 
under  which  it  bad  long  groaned. 

No  enterprise  perhaps  was  ever  formed  with  so 
much  boldness,  or  conducted  with  so  much  prudence. 
Dion  bccan  to>raise  foreign  troops  privately  by  proper 
agents,  fur  the  better  concealment  of  his  desi^.  A 
great  number  of  considemble  penK>ns,  and  who  were 
attheheadofaf&irs,  joined  with  him.  But  what  is 
very  surprising,  of  all  those  whom  the  tyrant  had 
banished,  and  who  were  not  less  than  1000,  only 
twenty-five  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition;  so 
much  had  fear  got  possession  of  them*  The  isle  of 
Zacjmthus  was  the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  the 
troops  assembled  to  the  number  of  almost  800 ;  but 
ail  of  them  of  tried  coumge  on  great  occasions,  ex- 
eellentiy  disciplined  and  robust,  of  an  audacity  and 
experience  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  the  most  breve 
and  warlike;  and,  in  fine,  highly  capable  of  anima^ 
tins  the  troops  which  Dion  was  in  hopes  of  finding  in 
8i<my,  and  of  setting  them  the  example  of  fightmg 
with  all  the  valour  so  noble  an  enterprise  required. 

But  when  they  were  to  set  forwards,  and  it  was 
known  that  this  armament  was  intended  against  Si- 
cily and  Dionysius,  for  till  then  it  had  not  been  de- 
clared, they  were  all  in  a  consternation,  and  repented 
their  having  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  they  could 
not  avoid  considering  as  the  efiect  of  extreme  rashness 
and  folly,  that  in  the  last  despair  was  for  putting  ^.^^7 
thing  to  the  hazard.  Dion  had  occasion  at  this  time 
for  all  his  resolutioa  and  eloquence  to  re-animate  the 


troops  and  remove  their  fetnk  Bnt  aHar  he  hid 
spoken  to  them,  and,  with  an  assured  thou^  modiesc 
tone,  had  made  them  undentand,  that  he  d3  not  lead 
them  in  this  expedition  as  soldien,  but  as  officers,  to 
put  them  at  the  need  of  the  Syrecusans  and  all  the 
people  of  Sicily,  who  had  long  been  prepared  for  a  r»> 
volt,  their  dread  and  sadness  were  changed  into  shoots 
of  joy,  and  they  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  voyaga 

Dion,  having  prepared  a  magnificent  sacrifiee  to  be 
offered  to  Apollo,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
completely  armed,  and  in  that  equipaee  mardxd  m 
procession  to  the  temple.  He  aflerwardssaTe  a  great 
feast  to  the  whole  company,  at  the  end  ofwhich,  after 
the  Ubations  and  solemn  prayen  had  been  made,  there 
happened  a  sudden  eclipse  <h  the  moon.  Dion,  who 
was  well  versed  in  the  causes  of  such  appearances, 
reassured  his  soldiers,  who  were  at  first  m  some  ter* 
ror  upon  that  account  The  next  day  they  embarked 
on  board  two  trading  vessels,  which  were  followed  by 
a  third  not  so  large,  and  by  two  barks  of  thirty  oai& 

Who  could  have  imagined,  says  a  historian/  that 
a  man  with  two  merohant  vessels  sfaoold  ever  dare  to 
attack  a  priqce  who  had  400  ships  of  war,*  100,CNM 
foot,  and  10,000  horse,  with  magazines  of  arms  and 
com  in  proportion,  and  treasures  sufficient  to  pay  aad 
maintain  them ;  who,  besides  all  this,  wss  in  possession 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  strongest  cities  tnen  in  tfas 
world,  with  ports,  arsenals,  and  impregnable  citadeb, 
with  the  additional  strength  and  support  of  a  ereat 
nnmber  of  potent  allies?  The  event  will  snow, 
whether  foree  and  power  are  adamantine  dsaios  for 
rotainine  a  state  in  subjection,  as  the  elder  Dionynss 
flattprednimself;  or  whether  the  goodness,  bnmamty, 
and  justice  of  princes,  and  the  love  of  sobjetts,  are 
not  infinitely  stronger  and  more  indissoluble  ties. 

Dion  having  put  to  sea  with  his  small  body  of  troops 
was  twelve  days  under  sail  with  little  wind,*  and  the 
thirteenth  arrived  at  Pachynus,  a  cape  of  Sicily,  aboat 
twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  nom  Syrscnse.  Wbni  they 
came  to  that  place,  the  pilot  gave  notice  that  they 
must  land  directly,  as  there  was  reason  to  fear  a  hor- 
ricane,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  proper  to  pot  to 
sea.  but  Dion,  who  was  apprehensive  or  making  bs 
descent  so  near  the  enemy,  and  chose  to  land  farther 
oS^  doubled  the  cape  of  Pachynus.  He  had  no  sooner 
passed  it,  than  a  furious  storm  arose,  attended  with 
rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  which  drove  his  ships  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  they  were  in  great 
danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rockSL 
Happily  for  them  a  south  wind  rising  soddenly,  coo- 
traiy  to  expectation,  they  nnfiiried  all  their  anus,  and 
after  having  made  vows  to  the  gods,  they  stood  oat  to 
sea  for  Sicily.  They  mn  in  Siis  manner  four  dayN 
and  on  the  fifth  entered  the^  port  of  Minoai,  a  small 
town  of  Sicily  under  the  Cartnaginians,  whose  com- 
mander Synaltts  was  Dion's  particular  friend  and 
Sest  They  were  perfectly  well  received,  and  would 
ve  stayed  there  some  time  to  refresh  tbons^rcs, 
after  the  rude  fatigues  they  had  sofiTered  during  the 
storm,  if  they  had  not  been  informed  that  Diooyaios 
was  absent,  having  embarked  some  days  before  for 
the  coast  of  Italy,  attended  by  fourscore  veseela  The 
soldiere  demanded  earnestly  to  be  led  on  against  &e 

>  Diod.  I.  xri.  p.  4IS. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  compreheBd  bow  the  two 
were  capable  of  maintaining  to  great  a  force  by  oei 
land,  their  dominionfl  being  only  a  part  of  Sicily,  and 
aequontly  of  no  great  extent.  It  is  true,  that  th«  cityoe 
Syracuse  had  been  very  aiuch  enriched  by  commeree ;  and 
undoubtedly  those  two  princes  received  great  contiiboCiccH 
from  the  cities  dependent  upon  them  both  m  Sicily  ani  Italv : 
but  it  is  still  no  easy  matter  to  conceive  how  all  this  coaSi 
be  sufficient  for  the  enormous  expenses  of  Dionysios  tba 
elder,  in  fitting  oat  great  fleets,  raising  and  maiataixnas 
numerous  armies^  and  erecting  magniBcent  boildinss.  It 
were  to  be  wished,  that  bistoriani  had  gives  us 


lights  upon  this  head. 
*  Flut.  in  Dion.  p.  968. 972. 
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MMmjr ;  and  Dmm,  bsfing  d«iired  Synalut  to  send 
his  baggm  after  him  at  &  proper  tuna,  mareheH  di- 
rectly to  SyracuM. 

His  troops  incresfled  oonsiderably  apon  his  loute^ 
by  the  great  number  of  those  who  came  to  join  him 
from  ail  parts.  The  news  of  his  arrival  being  soon 
known  at  Syracose,  Timocrates,  who  had  mairied 
Dion's  wife,  the  sister  of  Dionjrsius,  and  to  whom  he 
had  left  the  command  of  the  city  in  his  absence,  d^ 
spatched  a  courier  to  him  into  Italy,  with  advice  of 
Dion's  progress.  But  the  courier,  when  almost  at  his 
ioumey's  end,  was  so  fatigued  from  having  run  the 
beet  part  of  the  night,  that  ne  (bund  himselfunder  the 
nocessity  of  stoppmg  to  take  a  little  aleep.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  wfM,  attracted  by  the  smell  or  a  piece  of 
meat  which  he  had  in  his  wtulet,  came  to  the  place, 
and  ran  away  with  both  the  flesh  and  the  bag,  in 
which  he  had  also  put  bis  despatches.  Dionysius  was 
by  this  means  prevented  for  some  time  from  knowing 
that  Dion  was  arrived,  and  then  received  the  news 
from  other  hands. 

When  Dion  was  near  the  Anapus,  which  runs  about 
half  a  league  from  the  city,  he  ordered  his  troops  to 
holt,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  upon  the  river-side,  adoresa- 
ing  bis  prayers  to  the  rismg  sun.  'All  who  were 
present,  seeing  him  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  his 
nead,  which  he  wore  upon  account  of  the  sacriflce, 
crowned  themselves  also  m  the  same  manner,  as  ani- 
mated with  one  and  the  same  spirit.  He  had  been  join- 
ed on  bis  march  by  at  least  6000  men,  and  advanced 
with  them  towards  the  city.  The  most  considerable 
of  the  inhabitants  came  out  in  white  habits  to  receive 
him  at  the  gates.  At  the  same  time  the  people  fell 
upon  the  tyranfs  friends,  and  upon  the  spies  and 
informers,  an  accursed  race  of  wretches,  the 

ENEMIES  OP  THE  OOOS  AND  MEN,^  SSyS  Plutarch,  who 

made  it  the  dsily  business  of  their  lives  to  disperse 
themselves  into  all  parts,  to  mingle  with  the  citizens, 
to  pry  into  all  their  a&irs,  and  Co  report  to  the  tyrant 
whatever  they  said  or  thought,  and  often  what  they 
neither  said  nor  thought.  These  were  the  first  victims 
to  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  were  knocked  on  the 
liead  with  clubs  immeoiately.  Timocrates,  not  able 
to  throw  himself  into  the  citadel,  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  escaped  from  the  city. 

At  that  instant  Dion  appeared  within  sight  of  the 
'walls.  He  marched  at  tne  head  of  his  troops  magni- 
ficently armed,  with  his  brother  Megades  on  one  side, 
amd  Callippus  the  Athenian  on  the  other,  both  crown- 
<k1  with  chaplets  of  flowers.  After  him  came  100 
of  the  foreign  soldiers,  veiy  fine  troops,  whom  he  had 
chosen  for  his  guaid.  The  rest  followed  in  order  of 
battle,  with  their  officers  at  the  head  of  them.  The 
Syracusans  beheld  them  with  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion, and  received  them  as  a  sacred  procession,  whom 
the  gods  themselves  regarded  with  pleasure,  and  who 
restored  them  their  liberty  with  the  democracy,  fort^- 
eight  years  after  they  had  been  banished  fipom  their 
city. 

After  Dion  had  made  his  entry,  he  ordered  the 
trumpets  to  sound,  to  appease  the  noise  and  tumult ; 
and  silence  being  made,  a  herald  proclaimed,  that 
"  Dion  and  Megacles  were  come  to  abolish  the  ty- 
ranny, and  to  free  the  Syracusans  and  all  the  people 
of  Sicily  from  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant"  And  being  de- 
sirous to  harangue  the  people  in  person,  he  went  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  through  the  quarter  called 
Achradina.  Wherever  he  passed,  the  Syracusans 
had  set  out,  on  both  sides  ot  the  streets,  tables  and 
bowls,  and  had  prepared  victims :  and  as  he  came 
before  their  houses,  they  |hrew  all  sorts  of  flowers 
upon  him,  addressing  vows  and  prayers  to  him  as  to 
WL  ^od.  Such  was  the  origin  of  idolatiy,  which  paid 
divine  honours  to  those  woo  had  done  the  people  any 
great  and  signal  services.  And  can  there  be  any 
service,  any  gift,  so  valuable  as  that  of  Uberty !  Not 
£u  firom  the  citadel,  and  below  the  place  called  Penta- 
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pybs,  stood  a  sonrdial  upon  a  high  pedestal,  ancted 
by  Dionysius.  Dion  placed  himself  upon  it,  and  in  a 
speech  to  the  people^  who  had  crowded  around,  ex- 
horted them  to  employ  their  utmost  eflbrts  for  the 
recovery  and  preservation  of  their  hberty.  The  Syra- 
cusans, transported  with  what  he  said,  and  anxious 
to  express  their  gratitude  and  afiection,  elected  him 
and  his  brother  captains-general  with  supreme  au- 
thority ;  and  by  their  consent,  and  at  their  entreaty, 
joined  with  them  twenty  of  the  most  considerable  citi- 
zens, half  of  whom  were  of  the  number  of  those  who^ 
bavins  been  banished  by  Dionysius,  had  retumea 
with  Dion. 

Having  afterwards  taken  the  castle  of  Epipols,  he 
set  the  citizens  who  were  prisoners  in  it  at  liberty,  and 
fortified  it  with  strong  woiks.  Diooysius  arrived  from 
Italy  seven  days  dfter,  and  entered  me  citadel  by  sea. 
The  same  day  a  great  number  of  carrisges  brought 
Dion  the  arms  which  he  had  left  with  Synalus.  These 
he  immediately  distributed  among  the  citissens  who 
were  unprovided.  All  the  rest  armed  and  equipped 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  expressing  the  great- 
est ardour  and  zeaL 

Dionysius  began  by  sending  ambassadon  to  Dion 
and  the  Syracusans  with  proposals,  which  seemed 
very  advantageous.  The  answer  was,  that  by  way 
of  preliminary  ne  must  abdicate  the  tyranny ;  to  which 
Dionysius  did  not  seem  averse.  jProm  thence  he 
came  to  interviews  and  Conferences ;  which  were  only 
feints  to  gain  time,  and  abate  the  ardour  of  the  Syracu- 
sans by  the  hope  of  an  accommodation.  Accordingly, 
having  made  tne  deputies,  who  were  sent  to  treat  with 
him,  prisonen,  he  suddenly  attacked,  with  a  great 
part  of  his  troops,  the  wall,  with  which  the  Syracusans 
pad  surrounded  the  citadel,  and  made  severs!  breaches 
in  it.  So  warm  and  unexpected  an  assault  put  Dion's 
soldiere  into  great  confusion,  and  they  immediately 
fled.  Dion  endeavoured  in  vain  to  stop  Uiem;  and 
believing  example  more  efficacious  than  words,  he 
threw  himself  nercely  into  the  midst  o£  the  enemy, 
where  he  stood  the  charge  with  intrepid  courage,  ana 
killed  great  numbers  of  them.  He  received  a  wound 
in  the  Sukd  firom  a  spear ;  his  armour  was  scarce  proof 
against  the  g^t  number  of  darts  thrown  at  him,  and 
his  shield  bemg  pierced  through  in  many  places  with 
spean  and  javehns,  he  was  at  length  b^ten  down. 
His  soldiere  immediately  brought  him  ofi*  from  the 
enemy.  He  left  Timomdes  to  command  them,  and 
getting  on  horaeback,  rode  through  the  whole  ci^, 
stopped  the  flight  of  the  Syracusans,  and  taking  the 
fore^  soldiere,  whom  he  mid  left  to  guard  the  quarter 
callra  Achradina,  he  led  them  on  fresh  against  Dio- 
nysius's  troops,  who  were  already  fatigued,  and 
entirely  discouraged  by  so  vigorous  and  unexpected  a 
resistance.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  battl^  but  a 
pursuit  A  great  number  of  the  tyrant's  troops  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  escaped  with  difficulty 
into  the  citadel  This  victory  was  brilliant  and  glo- 
rious. The  Syracusans,  to  reward  the  valour  of  Uie 
foreign  troops,  gave  each  of  Uiem  a  considerable  sum 
of  money ;  and  those  soldiere.  to  honour  Dion,  pre- 
sented  him  with  a  crown  of  gold. 

Soon  after  came  heralds  from  Dionysius,  with  several 
letten  for  Dion  from  the  women  of  his  family,  and 
with  one  from  Dionysius  himsel£  Dion  ordered  them 
all  to  be  read  in  a  full  assembly.  That  of  Dionysius 
was  couched  in  the  form  of  a  request  and  justification, 
intennlixed  however  with  the  most  teniole  menaces 
against  the  persons  who  were  dearest  to  Dion ;  his  sis- 
ter, wife,  and  son.  It  was  vrritten  with  an  art  and 
address  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  render  Dion 
suspected.  Dionysius  put  him  in  mind  of  the  ardour 
and  zeal  he  had  formerly  expressed  for  the  support  ot 
the  tyranny.  He  exhorted  mm  in  language,  though 
covert  and  somewhat  obscure,  yet  sufficient^  plain  to 
be  understood,  not  to  aboli^  it  entirely ;  but  to  pre- 
serve it  for  himself:  not  to  give  the  peopie  their  lioer- 
ty,  who  had  at  heart  no  attachment  to  him ;  nor  to 
abandon  his  own  safety,  and  that  of  his  friends  and 
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nbtions,  to  the  cftpridoiif  fanmovr  ofa  Tioleot  and  id- 
oonstant  mnltitade. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  had  the  eflect  which  Diony- 
ins  had  proposed  from  it^    The  Syraciuans,  without 
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resard  to  Dion's  goodneas  to  them,  and  the  greatnesa 
of  ma  sool  in  forgetting  his  dearest  intersats,  and  the 
ttea  of  nature,  to  restore  them  their  liberty,  took  um- 
brage at  his  too  great  authority,  and  conceived  injurious 
suspicions  of  him.  The  arrival  of  Heraclides  con- 
firmed them  in  their  sentimentB,  and  determined  them 
to  act  accordingly.  He  was  one  of  the  banished  per* 
sons,  a  cood  soldier,  and  well  known  amongst  the 
troops,  nom  having  been  in  considerable  commands 
under  the  tyrant,  very  bold  and  ambitious,  and  a  secret 
enemy  of  Dion's,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
had  been  some  difierence  in  Peloponnesus.  He  came 
to  Syracuse  with  seven  galleys  of  three  benches  of 
oars,  and  three  other  vessels,  not  to  join  Dion,  but  with 
the  resolution  of  marclun|  with  his  own  forces  against 
the  tyrant,  whom  he  found  reduced  to  shut  himself  up 
in  the  citadel.  His  first  endeavour  was  to  infirraliate 
himself  with  the^people,  for  which  his  open  and  insinu- 
ating behaviour  made  him  very  fit;  whilst  Dion's 
austere  gravity  was  ofiensive  to  the  multitude ;  espe- 
cially as  tiiey  were  become  more  haughtv  and  untmct- 
able  from  the  last  victory,  and  czpectea  to  be  treated 
like  a  popular  state,'  even  before  tney  could  call  them- 
selves a  free  people ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  Qreek  terms,  they  wiimed  to  be  used  with  com- 
plaisance, flattery,  regara,  and  a  deference  to  all  their 
eapricious  humours. 

What  gratitude  could  be  expected  from  a  people 
that  consmted  only  their  passions  and  blind  preiudices  7 
The  Syracusans,  of  their  own  accord,  formed  an  as- 
sembly immediately,  and  chose  Heradides  admiral. 
Dion  came  unexpectedly  thither,  and  complained 
highly  of  such  a  proceeding ;  as  the  charge  conferred 
upon  Heractides  was  an  abridgment  of  his  office ;  that 
he  was  no  longer  generalissimo,  if  another  command- 
ed at  sea.  These  remonstrances  obliged  the  Syracu- 
sans, against  their  will,  to  deprive  Heraclides  of  the 
office  Iney  had  so  lately  conferred  upon  him.  When 
the  assembly  broke  up,  Dion  sent  for  him,  and  after 
•  some  gentle  reprimands  Cor  his  strange  conduct  to- 
wards nim  in  so  delicate  a  conjuncture,  wherein  the 
least  division  amongst  them  might  ruin  every  thing,  he 
summoned  a  new  assembly  himself,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  people,  appointed  Heraclides  ad- 
miral, and  gave  him  a  guard,  as  he  had  himself. 

He  thought  by  dint  of  kind  offices  to  get  the  better 
of  his  rival's  ill  will.  Heraclides,  in  his  expressions 
and  outward  behaviour,  made  his  court  to  Dion,  con- 
fessed his  obligations  to  him,  promised  eternal  grati- 
tude, was  mean  and  submissive  in  his  presence,  and 
obeyed  his  orders  with  a  promptitude  ai>d  punctuality 
which  seemed  to  imply  an  entire  devotion  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  a  desire  of  occasions  to  do  him  pleasure. 
But  underhand,  by  his  intrigues  and  cabals,  oe  infft- 
enced  the  people  imitnst  him,  and  opposed  bis  designs  in 
every  thing.  If  Dion  gave  his  consent  that  Diunysius 
should  quit  the  cita^^el  by  treaty,  he  was  accused  of 
fevouring  and  intending  to  save  him :  if,  to  satisfy 
them,  he  continued  the  sie^e,  without  hearkening  to  any 
proposals  of  accommodation,  they  did  not  fail  to  re- 
proach him  with  the  desire  of  protracting  the  war,  for 
the  sake  of  continuing  in  command,  and  of  keeping 
the  citizens  in  awe  ana  respect 

Philistus,  who  came  from  Apulia  to  the  tyrant's  re- 
lief  with  several  galleys,  having  been  defeated  and  put 
to  death,  Dionysius  sent  to  ofler  Dion  the  citadel  with 
the  arms  and  troops  in  it,  and  money  to  pay  them  for 
five  months,  if  he  might  be  permitted  by  a  treaty  to 
retire  into  Italy  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  ana  be  allowed 
the  revenue  ot  certain  lands,  which  he  mentioned,  in 
the  neighbouriiood  of  Syracuse.  The  Syracusans,  who 
were  in  hopes  of  taking  Dionysius  alive,  rejected  these 
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propoMls^  and  Dionyaiiia  daapainiff  of  nooiic3ip| 
them  to  hia  tenns,  left  the  citadel  b  wtB  handa  of  hia 

eldest  son  Apollocrates,  and  takine 

the  advantage  of  a  fiivourable  win{        A.  If.  3G44 

embarked  for  Italy  with  histreasiuea    Ant  J.  C*  S60. 

and  effects  of  the  greatest  value,  and 

such  of  his  friends  aa  were  dearest  to  hna. 

Heraclides,  who  commanded  the  galleya,  was  very 
much  blamed  for  having  suflbred  him  to  escape  by  his 
negligence.    To  regain  the  people's  favour,  he  pn>> 

}>08ea  a  new  distribution  of  lands,  inainuatiDg,  that  the 
bundation  of  liberty  was  equality,  as  poverty  was  the 
principle  of  servituae.  Upon  Dion's  opposing  this  mo- 
tion,  Heraclides  penuaded  the  people  to  reduce  the 
pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  who  amounted  to  3000  men, 
to  enact  a  new  division  of  land,  to  appoint  new  ^ 
nerals,  and  deliver  themselves  at  once  from  Dicm's  in- 
supportable  severity.  The  Syracusana  agreed,  and 
nominated  twenty-five  new  oflScen,  Heiaclidea  being 
one  of  the  number. 

At  the  same  time  they  sent  privatdy  to  aolidt  ths 
forei^  soldiers  to  abandon  Dion,  and  to  join  with  them, 
promising  to  give  them  a  share  in  the  government  u 
native  citizens.  Those  generous  troops  leceifed  tfat 
ofi^  with  disdain ;  and  then  pladn^  Dion  in  the  ceotrt 
of  them,  with  a  ndelity  and  aflfection  of  wiiidi  thoe 
are  few  examples,  they  made  their  bodies  and  their 
arms  a  rampart  for  hiin,  and  carried  him  oat  of  thecilv 
without  doing  the  least  violence  to  any  body,  bat 
warmly  reproaching  all  they  met  with  their  ingFtfitode 
and  perfioy.  The  Syracusans,  who  contemned  thcr 
small  number,  and  attributed  their  moderation  to  fear 
and  want  of  courage,  began  to  attack  them,  not  donbt- 
ing  but  they  should  defeat  and  put  them  aJl  to  ths 
sword  before  they  got  out  of  the  dty. 

Dion,  mluced  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  eiths 
fighting  against  his  fellow-citi^Dens,  or  pemifaing  witJh 
his  troops,  held  out  his  hands  to  the  Synucasua^ 
imploring  them  in  the  most  tender  and  afiectioaate 
manner  to  desist,  and  pointing  to  the  citadel  full  of 
enemies^  who  saw  all  tiiat  passed  with  tiie  utmost  jov. 
But  finding  them  deaf  and  insensible  to  all  boa  remoo- 
strances,  he  commanded  his  soldien  to  mardi  in  dose 
order  without  attacking ;  which  they  obeyed,  contnit- 
ing  themselves  with  making  a  ^reat  noise  with  their 
arms,  and  raising  loud  cries,  as  if  they  were  going  to 
fall  upon  the  Sjrracusans.  The  latter  were  so  dis- 
mayed with  those  appearances,  that  theyall  ran  awtv 
in  every  street  without  bang  pursued.  Vion  hasteneil 
the  march  of  his  troops  towards  the  conntiy  of  the 
Lcontincs. 

The  officers  of  the  Syracusans,  laughed  mX  and  ri£- 
culed  by  the  women  of  the  ci^,  were  desiroas  to 
retrieve  their  honour;  and  made  their  troops  take 
arms  and  return  to  the  pursuit  of  Dion.  They  cami 
up  to  him  at  the  pass  of  a  river,  and  made  tbea  bone 
advance  to  skirmislL  But  when  they  saw  that  Dim 
was  resolved  in  earnest  to  repel  their  insults,  and  lad 
made  his  troops  &ce  about  with  great  indignation,  tbcy 
were  again  seized  with  terror,  and  taking  to  tbnr 
heels  in  a  more  shameful  manner  than  before,  made  all 
the  haste  they  could  to  regain  the  city. 

The  Leontines  received  Dion  with  great  nwk!  of 
honour  and  esteem.'  They  also  made  pieaents  to  bb 
soldiers,  and  declared  them  free  citizens.  Some  dajs 
afier  which,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Syracufans, 
to  demand  justice  for  the  ill  treatment  of  those  troo|y ; 
and  they  on  their  side  sent  deputies  to^  complain  of 
Dion.  Syracuse  was  intoxicated  Mrith  incooaidente 
joy  and  insolent  prosperity,  which  entirely  hantsfaed 
reflection  and  judgment 

Every  thing  conspired  to  swell  and  influne  ticir 
pride.  The  atadel  was  so  much  reduced  by  fanBoe, 
that  the  soldiers  of  Dionvsius,  after  having  snffined 
very  much,  resolved  at  last  to  surrender  it  Tbef 
sent  in  the  night  to  make  that  proposal,  and  were  to 
give  it  up  the  next  mommg.    But  at  day-break,  wbil^ 
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iVy  weM  pcepaibs  to  oieeoto  the  tK^7,  Nmiufl,  an 
able  and  Yaliant  geneial,  whom  Dioaysiua  nad  sent 
firom  Italy  with  com  and  money  to  th^  besieged, 
appeared  with  his  galleya,  and  anchored  near  Arethusa. 
Plenty  succeeding  on  a  sudden  to  fiunine,  Nypstus 
landed  his  troops,  and  summoned  an  assembly, 
wherein  he  made  a  speech  to  the  soldiers  suitable  to 
the  present  conjuncture,  which  determined  them  to 
hazard  all  dangers.  The  citadel,  that  was  upon  the 
point  of  surrendering,  was  relieved  in  this  manner, 
oontraiT  to  all  expectation. 

The  Syracusans  at  tho  same  time  hastened  on  board 
their  galleys,  and  attacked  the  enemy's  fleet.    They 
sunk  some  of  their  ships,  took  others,  and  pursued  the 
*«st  to  the  shore.    But  this  very  victory  was  tlie  occa- 
sion of  their  ruin.    Abandoned  to  their  own  discretion, 
without  eithor  leader  or  authority  to  command  or 
counsel  them,  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers  gave 
themselves  up  to  rejoicing,  feasting,  drinking,  de- 
bauchery, and  every  kind  of  lodse  excess.    Nypsius 
knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  general  infa- 
tuation.    He  attacked  the  wall  that   enclosed  the 
citadel,  and  having  made  himself  master  of  it,  he  de- 
molished it  in  several  places,  and  permitted  his  soldiers 
to  enter  and  plunder  tne  dty.    All  things  were  in  the 
utmost  confusion.    Here,  tne  citizens  half  asleep,  had 
their  throats  cut ;  there,  houses  were  plundered ;  whilst 
the  women  and  children  were  driven  off  into  the  citadel, 
without  regard  to  their  tears,  cries,  and  lamentations. 
There  was  but  one  man  who  could  remedy  this 
misfortune  and  preserve  the  city.    This  was  in  every 
body's  thoughts,  but  no  one  hsA  courage  enough  to 
propose,  it ;  so  much  ashamed  were  they  of  the  ungen^ 
rous  manner  in  which  they  had  driven  him  out    As 
the  danger  increased  every  moment,  and  already  a(^ 
proached  the  quarter  Achradina,  in  the  height  of  their 
extremity  and  despsir.  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  ca» 
valry  and  allies,  which  said,  ^  That  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  recall  Dion  and  the  Peloponnesian  troops 
from  the  country  of  the  Leontines."    As  soon  as  any 
body  had  courage  enough  to  utter  those  words,  they 
were  the  ffsneral  cry  of  the  Syracusans,  who  with  tears 
of  joy  and  grief  ottered  up  prayers  to  the  gods,  that 
they  would  bring  him  back  to  them.    The  hope  alone 
of  seeing  him  again,  gave  them  new  courage,  and 
enabled  them  to  make  head  against  the  enemy.    The 
deputies  set  out  immediately  with  full   sp<^,  ai^d 
atinved  at  the  city  of  Leontium  late  in  the  evening. 

As  soon  as  they  alighted,  they  threw  thems^es  at 
rKon's  feet,  bathed  in  £eir  tears,  and  leUted  the  deplo- 
rable extremity  to  which  ^e  Syracusans  were  reduced. 
Some  of  the  Leontines,  and  several  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian soldiers,  who  had  seen  them  arrive,  were  already 
^t  round  Dion,  an<}  ri^tly  conceived,  from  then: 
earnestness  and  hunnliatmg  posture,  that  something 
very  extnoidinary  had  happened.  Dion  had  no  sooner 
Heard  what  they  nad  to  sav,  than  he  carried  them  with 
him  to  the  assembly,  whicn  fbnned  itself  immediately; 
Ibr  the  people  ran  thither  ii%h  abundance  of  eagerness. 
The  two  principa]  deputies  explained  in  a  few  words 
the  greatness  oftheir  mstresa,  and  implored  the  foreign 
troops  '*  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  Syracusans,  and 
to  forget  the  ill  treatment  they  had  received ;  and  the 
rather,  because  that  unfortunate  people  had  already 
paid  a  severer  penalty  for  it,  than  the  most  injured 
amongst  them  would  desire  to  impose." 

The  deputies  having  finished  their  discourse,  the 
iRrhole  theatre  where  the  assembly  was  held  continued 
in  mournful  silence.  Dion  rose:  but  as  soon  as  he 
began  tospeak,  a  torrent  of  tears  suppressed  his  utte- 
x«nce.  Toe  foreign  soldiers  called  out  to  hhn  to  take 
oonrage^  and  expressed  a  generous  compassion  for  his. 
griefl  At  lengm,  having  recovered  hhnself  a  little,  he 
spoke  to  them  in  these  terms :  "  Men  of  Peloponne- 
moB,  and  you  our  alhee,  I  have  assembled  you  here,  that 
^oa  ndgbt  detiberate  upon  what  regards  yoorselves.;  as 
"tot  my  part,  I  nrast  not  deliberate  when  Syracuse  is  in 
^btnger.  Jfleannotpieserveit,  Igotoperish  withit, 
and  to  buryniywlf  in  itsroins.    Batfor  yon,  if  you  are 
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resolved  to  anistiisonee  men;  u^^Rfao  aietheiaoet 
imprudent  and  most  unfortunate  of  mankind :  come 
and  relieve  the  city  of  Syracuse,  from  henceforth  the 
worit  of  your  hands.  But  if  the  just  subjects  of 
complaint  which  vou  have  agjninst  the  Syracosane 
determine  you  to  abandon  them  in  their  present  condi- 
tion, and  to  suffer  them  to  perish;  may  you  receive 
from  the  immortal  gods  the  reward  you  merit  for  the 
af&ction  and  fidelity  which  yon  have  hitherto  expressed 
for  me.  For  the  rest,  I  have  only  to  desbe  that  you 
will  keep  Dion  in  your  remembrance,  who  did  not 
abandon  you  when  unworthily  treated  by  his  countiy- 
men  and  who  did  not  abandon  his  conntxymen  when 
fallen  into  misfortunes." 

He  had  no  sooner  ceased  speakme,  than  the  foreigB 
soldiers  rose  up  with  loud  ones,  and  entreated  him  to 
lead  them  on  that  moment  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse. 
The  deputies,  transported  with  joy,  saluted  and  emi- 
braced  them,  piavme  the  gods  to  bestow  upon  Dion 
and  them  all  kmd  ofnappmess  and  prosperity.  When 
the  tumult  was  appeased,  Dion  ordered  them  to  pre- 
pare for  the  march,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  suppe^  to 
return  with  their  arms  to  the  same  place,  bemg  de- 
termined to  set  out  the  same  night,.and  fly  to  the  relief 
of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  Syracuse,  the  officenof  Diony- 
sius,  after  havuig  done  all  the  mischief  they  could  to 
the  city,  retired  at  nijght  into  the  citadel  with  the  lose 
of  some  of  their  soldiers.  This  short  respite  gave  the 
seditious  pmtora  new  courage.  Flattering  themeelvet 
that  the  enemy  would  lie  still  after  what  th^  had 
done,  they  exhorted  the  Syracusans  to  thmk  no  mrther 
of  Dion,  nor  to  receive  hun  if  he  came  to  their  relief 
with  his  foreign  troops,  nor  to  yidd  to  them  in 
courage,  but  to  defend  their  city  ami  liberty  with  their 
own  arms  and  valour.  New  deputies  were  instantly 
despatched  from  the  general  officers  to  Dion  to  prevent 
his  oomins,  and  from  the  principal  citizens  and  hie 
frinnHtu  desire  him  to  hasten  his  mareh ;  which  di& 
ference  of  sentiments  and  contrariety  of  advices  ooe«i- 
sioned  his  advancing  slowly,  and  by  short  marches. 

When  the  night  was  far  spent,  Dion*s  enemies  seised 
the  gatee  of  the  dty^  to  prevent  his  entrance.  At  the 
same  instant,  Kypsius,  wdl  apprised  of  ail  that  passed 
in  Syracuse,  made  a  sally  from  the  citadel  with  a 
greater  body  of  troops,  and  more  deteiiainate  than 
before.  They  entirely  demohshed  the  vrall  that  endo* 
sed  them,  ana  entered  the  dty,  which  they  plundered* 
Nothing  but  daughter  and  blood  was  seen  every  whera 
Nor  didTthey  stop  for  the  pillage,  hut  seemed  to  have 
no  other  view  than  to  rum  and  destroy  all  before  them. 
One  would  have  thou^t,  that  the  son  of  DionysiusL 
whom  his  father  had  left  in  the  citadel,  being  redneed 
to  despair,  and  prompted  by  envenomed  hatred  fi>r  the 
Syracusans,  was  determined  to  bury  the  tyranny  in 
the  ruins  of  the  city.  To  prevent  Dion's  relief  of  iL 
they  had  recourse  to  fire,  the  swiftest  instrument  of 
destruction,  burning,  with  torehes  and  lighted  strew, 
aU  phuses  within  their  power,  and  darting  combustibies 
agamst  the  rest.  The  Syracusans  who  fled  to  avoid 
the  flames,  were  butchered  in  the  streets;  and  those 
who  to  shun  the  murderous  sword  retired  into  the 
houses,  were  driven  out  of  them  again  by  the  encroech- 
ing  tire ;  for  there  were  abundance  of  houses  homings 
and  msny  that  feU  upon  the  people  in  the  streets: 

These  very  flames  opened  the  dty  for  Dion,  by 
obliging  the  citizens  to  af^e  in  not  keeping  the  gates 
shut  against  him.  Couriera  after  coonen  were  6b* 
spatched  to  hasten  his  march.  Heracbdes  faiineelf ,  iaM 
most  declared  and  mortal  enemy,  deputed  his  brother^ 
and  afterwards  his  nnde  Theodotus,  to  conjure  him  to 
advance  with  the  utmoet  speed  to  their  assistanoe^ 
there  being  no  one  who  was  able  to  make  head  aninel 
the  enemy  he  himself  hems  wounded,  and  the  eity  ai« 
moBtentirel;^  rumed  and  reduoed  to  Mhes. 

Dion  received  this  news  when  he  was  about  siztf 
stadia*  £nm  the  gates.    His  soUisn  upon  that  cttcft- 
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•on  maidwd  with  the  ntmoit  dSligenoe,  and  with  so 
«Dod  a  will,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  arrived  at 
3ie  walla  of  the  city.  He  entered  by  the  quarter 
called  Hieatampedon,  He  there  detached  hb  light- 
armed  troops  aninst  the  enemy,  to  re-animate  the 
S^iacusans  by  toe  sight  of  them.  He  then  drew  up 
his  heaTy-4Ufmed  infiutry,  and  the  citizens  who  came 
lunniag  to  join  him  on  all  sides.  He  divided  them 
into  small  pi^rties,  of  greater  depth  than  front,  and  put 
different  officers  at  the  head  of  them,  that  they  might 
be  capable  of  attacking  in  several  places  at  once,  and 
appear  stronger  and  more  formidable  to  the  enemy. 

After  having  made  these  dispositions,  and  offered  up 
his  prayers  to  the  gods,  he  marched  across  the  city 
agamst  the  enemy.  In  every  street  as  he  passed  he 
was  welcomed  with  acclamations,  cries  of  jov,  and 
songs  of  victoiT,  mingled  with  the  prayers  and  bles- 
smgs  of  all  the  Syracusans,  who  called  Dion  their  pre- 
server and  their  god,  and  his  soldiers  their  brotheri 
and  fellow-citizens.  At  that  instant,  there  was  not  a 
single  man  in  tiie  city  so  fond  of  life,  as  not  to  be 
much  more  in  pain  Sat  Dion's  safety  than  his  own,  and 
not  to  fear  much  more  for  him  tnan  for  all  the  rest 
togeUier,  seeing  him  march  foremost  to  so  great  a 
duiger,  over  blood,  fire,  and  dead  bodies,  with  which 
the  streets  and  sauares  were  universally  covered. 

On  Uie  other  nand,  the  view  of  the  enemy  was  no 
less  terrible:  for  they  were  animated  by  ra^  and 
despair,  and  were  posted  in  line  of  battle  behmd  the 
rains  of  the  wall  they  had  thrown  down,  w)uch  made 
the  approach  very  difficult  and  dangerous.  They 
were  under  the  necessity  of  defending  the  citadel, 
which  was  their  safety  and  retreat,  and  durst  not  re- 
move from  it,  lest  their  communications  should  be  cut 
off  But  what  w^  most  capable  of  disordering  and 
discouragm^  Dion's  soldiers,  and  made  their  march 
very  painful  and  difficult,  was  the  fire.  For,  wheiy 
ever  they  turned  themselves,  they  marched  by  the 
li^t  of  the  houses  in  flames,  and  were  obliged  to  go 
over  ruins  in  the  midst  of  fires ;  enosing  themselves 
to  being  crushed  in  [neces  by  the  fall  of  walls,  beams, 
and  roofs  iof  houses,  which  tottered  half  consumed  by 
the  flames,  and  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  their 
ranks,  whilst  they  opened  thor  way  througjb  frightful 
deads  of  smoke  mingled  urith  dust 

When  they  had  joued  the  enemy,  only  a  ver^r  small 
number  on  each  side  were  capable  of  coming  to 
blows,  from  the  want  of  room,  and  the  unevenness  of 
the  ground.  But  at  length  Dion's  soldiers,  encou- 
ragea  and  supported  by  the  cries  and  ardour  of  the 
Byracnsans,  cnarged  the  enemy  with  such  redoubled 
Vigour,  that  the  troops  of  Nypsius  gave  way.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  escaped  mto  the  citadel,  which 
was  very  near;  and  those  who  remained  without, 
being  broken,  wero  cut  to  pieces  in  the  pursuit  by  the 
foreign  troops. 

The  time  would  not  admit  their  making  irsmediate 

,  rejoiangs  for  their  victory,  in  the  manner  so  great  an 

exploit  deserved;  the  Syracusans  being  obBged  to 

employ  themselves  in  rescuing  their  houses,  and  to 

CBS  the  whole  night  in  eztingmshing  the  fire ;  which, 
wever,  they  dia  not  efiect  without  great  difficulty. 
•  At  tlM  return  of  day,  none  of  the  seditious  q^tors 
durst  stay  in  the  city,  but  all  fled  selPKSondemned,  to 
avoid  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes^  Only  H^ 
imdides  and  Theodotus  came  to  Dion,  and  put  them- 
selves into  his  hands,  confessing  their  injurious 
treatment  of  lum,  and  conjuring  hnn  not  to  imitate 
their  ill  conduct;  that  it  became  Dion,  superior  as 
be  was  in  all  other  respects  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  to 
show  himself  equally  so  in  greatness  of  soul,  by 
sididaing  his  resentment  and  revenge,  and  forgivins 
the  unentefol,  who  owned  themsetves  nnwortny  of 
his  pardon. 

Iieraclides  and  Theodotos  having  made  these  sup- 
pMoatietiSj  Dioa'a  friends  advised  him  not  to  spare  men 
of  their  vile  and  malignant  dispoeition ;  but  to  aban- 
don Hevadides  to  tiie  eoldien,  and  in  so  doing,  e^ter* 
Bunate  from  the  ttfttt  Ifaat  spirit  of  sedition  and  in- 


trigue ;  a  distomper  that  has  leefly  someOnig  of  mad- 
ness in  it,  and  is  no  less  to  be  feared  from  its  penndooi 
consequences  than  tyranny  itself.  But  Dioo,  to  ap> 
pease  them,  said,  '^That  other  captains  geDcrally 
made  the  means  of  conquering  their  enemies  thdr  sole 
study ;  that  for  his  part,  he  had  passed  nmch  time  in 
the  Academy,  in  learning  to  subclue  anm,  env^r,  and 
all  the  jarring  passiops  S  the  mind :  tEat  the  sign  of 
having  conquered  them  is  not  kindness  and  afmEility 
to  friends  and  persons  of  merit ;  but  trearing  those 
with  humanity  who  have  injured  us,  and  in  being 
always  ready  to  forgive  them :  that  he  did  not  desixe 
so  much  to  appear  superior  to  Heraclides  in  power  and 
ability,  as  in  wisdom  and  justice ;  for  in  that  true  and 
essential  superiority  consists :  that  if  Heraclides  be 
wicked,  invidious,  and  perfidious,  must  Dioo  oontami- 
nate  and  diBhonour  himself  by  base  resentment  ?  It  ii 
true,  according  to  human  laws,  there  seems  to  be  leas 
injustice  in  revenging  an  injuiy,  than  oommittiiig  it; 
but  if  we  consult  nature,  we  snould  find  both  tbe  one 
and  tbe  other  to  have  their  rise  in  the  same  weakneM 
of  mind.  Besides,  there  is  no  disposition  so  obdniats 
and  savage,  but  may  be  vanquished  by  the  force  of 
kind  usa^  and  obligations."  Dion,  infliMDoed  by 
these  maxims,  pardoned  Heraclides. 

He  engaged  nezt  in  enclosing  the  citadel  with  a  new 
work,  and  he  ordered  each  of  the  Syracusatts  to  ^  and 
cut  a  Iftrge  stake.  In  the  ni^t,  he  set  his  aodkken  Is 
work,  wmlst  the  Syracusans  took  their  rest.  He  sur- 
rounded the  citadel  in  this  manner  with  a  atroog  pah- 
sade,  before  it  was  perceived ;  so  that  in  the  moroine, 
the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  the  suddenness  of  the 
execution,  were  matter  of  admiration  for  all  the  world, 
as  well  the  enemy  as  the  citizens. 

Having  finished  this  palisade,  he  buried  the  dead ; 
and  dismissing  the  prisoners  taken  from  the  enein^,  he 
summoned  an  assembly.  Heraclides 'proposed  m  st, 
that  Dion  should  be  elected  generalissimo  with  eupreuec 
authority  by  sea  and  land.  All  the  people  of  vraitk, 
and  the  most  considerable  of  tbe  citizens,  wete  pleased 
with  the  proposal,  and  desired  that  it  nnght  have  ths 
sanction  of  the  assembly.  But  the  marineis  and  arti- 
sans who  were  sony  that  Heraclides  should  lose  the 
office  of  admiral :  and  convinced  that,  however  httk 
estims^le  he  might  be  in  all  other  respects,  he  would 
at  least  be  more  for  the  people  than  Dion,  c^ypoeed  it 
with  all  their  power.  Dion,  to  avoid  exaspetating  thcsa, 
did  not,  insist  upon  that  point,  and  reinstated  Hei»> 
elides  in  his  command-in-chief  at  sea.  But  his  oppos- 
ing the  distribution  of  lands  and  houses  which  tbey 
were  anxious  should  take  place,  and  Ins  oaikeeiliiifi  aa^ 
annulling  whatever  had  been  decreed  upon  tfiat  head, 
embroilcSI  him  with  them  irretrievably. 

Heraclides,  taking  advantage  of^a  dispoeilifln  ss 
favourable  to  his  views,  did  not  fail  to  revive  his  cafaali 
and  intrigues  against  Dion;  as  appeared  epeniy  by 
an  attempt  of  his  to  make  himself  master  of  ^^nkcase, 
and  to  shut  the  gates  upon  hb  rival  But  it  pnyied 
unsuccessfuL  A  Spartan,  who  had  been  seat  to  the 
aid  of  Syracuse,  negodated  a  new  accomnodafina 
between  Heraclides  and  Dion,  under  the  strictast 
oaths,  and  the  strongest  assurances  of  obedieaoe  oa 
tbe  side  of  the  former ;  weak  ties  to  a  man  void  «f 
faith  and  probity. 

The  Syracusans  having  dismissed  thar  aea  fiaeea, 
who  were  become  unnecessary,  applied  solely  te  the 
siege  of  the  citadel,  and  rebuilt  tne  wall  which  had 
be^  thrown  down.  As  no  rehef  came  to  the  fa 
and  bread  began  to  fidl  shcfft  with  them,  the 
grew  mutinous,  and  would  no  longer  observe  any 
cipHne.  The  son  of  Dionysius,  raiding  himself  with- 
out hope  or  resource,  entoed  into  a  capitnlaliesi  with 
Dion,  by  which  he  surrendered  to  htm  the  citadel,  with 
all  the  arms  and  other  warlike  stores.  He  earned  hn 
mother  and  sisten  away  with  him,  filled  five  aaBevs 
wteh  his  followers  and  eflects,  and  went  to  his  milHr; 
for  Dion  gave  him  entire  liberty  to  withdmw  u 
lested.  Itiseasy  toconoaivethejoyoftiiaeity 
I  his  departure.    Women,  ehUdtan,  old  people  aH 
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lied  to  the  pott  to  gratSy  their  eyes  with  so  agreeable 
a  spectacle,  and  to  sotenuuze  the  joyful  day,  on  which, 
after  so  many  years'  eerritude,  the  son  arose  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  liberty  of  Syracuse. 

Apoltochites  having  set  sail,  and  Dion  beginning 
his  march  to  enter  the  citadel,*  the  princesses,  who 
were  there,  did  not  stay  till  he  arrived,  but  came  out 
to  meet  him  at  the  gates.  Aristomache  led  the  son 
of  Dion ;  after  whom  came  Arete,  his  wife,  with  her 
oyea  fixed  upon  the  ground  and  full  of  tears.  Dion 
embraced  his  sister  first,  and  afterwards  his  son. 
Aristomache  then  presenting  Areto  to  him,  spoke  thus  : 
'*  The  tears  you  see  her  shed,  at  the  time  that  your 
presence  restoreif  us  life  and  joy,  the  shame  expressed 
m  her  looks,  her  silence  itself,  and  her  confusion,  suf- 
ficiently denote  the  grief  with  which  she  is  penetrated, 
at  the  sight  of  a  husband,  to  whom  another  has  been 
substitatod  contrary  t6  her  will,  but  who  alone  has 
always  possessed  tier  heart  Shall  she  salute  you  as 
her  uncle,  shall  she  embrace  you  as  her  husband  ?** 
Arist<Mnache  having  spoken  in  this  manner,  Dion,  with 
his  face  bathed  in  tears,  tenderly  embraced  his  wife ; 
gave  his  son  again  into  her  arms,  and  sent  them  home 
to  his  house ;  because  he  thought  proper  to  give  up 
the  citadel  to  the  Syracusans,  as  greater  evidence  of 
their  liberty. 

For  himself,  after  havmg  rewarded  with  a  truly 
royal  magnificence  all  those  who  had  contributed  to 
his  success,  each  according  to  their  rank  and  merit ;  at 
the  height  of  glory  and  happiness,  and  the  object  of 
admimtion,  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  Carthage  and  all 
Greece,  who  esteemed  him  the  wisest  and  most  for- 
tunate captain  that  ever  lived,  he  still  retained  his  ori- 
ginal simplicity;   as  modest  and  plain  in  his  sarb, 
e(|uipage,  and  teble,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  academy 
with  I^ato,  and  not  with  people  bred  in  armies,  with 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  often  breathe  nothing  but 
pleasures  and  magnificence.    Accordingly,  at  the  time 
that  Plato  wrote  to  him,  "  That  the  eyes  of  all  man- 
kind were  upon  Mm  alone ;"  littie  affected  with  that 
general  admiration,  his  thoughts  were  always  intent 
upon  the  academy,  that  school  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
inrhere  exploite  and  successes  were  judged  of,  not  from 
the  external  splendour  and  noise  with  which  they  are 
attended,  but  from  the  wise  and  moderate  use  which 
is  made  of  them. 

Dion  designed  to  establish  a  form  of  government  in 
Syracuse,  composed  of  the  Spartan  and  Cretan,  but 
^Therein  the  anstocracy  was  always  to  prevail,  and  to 
decide  the  most  important  aflairs,  by  the  authority, 
>  "vrhich,  according  to  his  plan,  was  to  be  vested  in  a 
council  of  elders.  Heraclides  again  opposed  him  in 
this  scheme,  still  turbulent  and  sSitious  as  usual,  and 
solely  intent  upon  gaining  the  people  by  flattery,  ca- 
resses, and  other  popular  arts.  One  day,  when  Dion 
sent  for  him  to  the  council,  he  answered  that  he  would 
not  come ;  and  that,  being  only  a  private  person,  he 
stioold  be  in  the  assembly  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens, 
mrhenever  it  was  summoned.  His  view,  in  such  beha- 
▼iour,  was  to  make  his  court  to  the  people,  and  to 
render  Dion  odious ;  who,  weary  of  his  repeated  in- 
sults, permitted  those  to  kill  him  whom  he  had  formerly 
prevented.  They  accordingly  went  to  his  house  and 
despatched  him.  We  shall  see  presently  Dion's  own 
sense  of  this  action. 

The  Syracusans  were  deeply  affected  with  his  death ; 
hot  as  Dion  solemnized  his  funeral  with  great  magni- 
ficence, followed  his  body  in  person  at  the  head  of  his 
'vrhole  army,  and  afterwards  harangued  the  people 
upon  the  occasion,  they  were  appeased,  and  forgave 
lun>  the  murder;  convinced  that  it  was  impossib^  for 
the  city  ever  to  be  free  from  commotions  and  sedition, 
-vehilst  Heraclides  and  Dion  governed  together. 

After  that  murder  Dion  never  knew  joy  nor  peace 
^  mind.'  A  hideous  spectre,  which  he  saw  in  the 
ni^t,  filled  him  with  trouble,  terror,  and  melancholy. 
fEe  phantom  seemed  a  woman  of  enormous  stature, 

^  Pkit, p. 961.  689.    Diod.p.4SS» 


who,  in  her  atfire,  air,  atid  haggard  Jooks,  raMnibled  a 
fury,  and  who  swept  his  house  with  violence.  Hia 
son's  death,  who  for  some  unknown  grief  had  thrown 
himself  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  passed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  ominous  apparition,  and  was  the 
prelude  to  his  misfortunes.  Callippus  gave  the  finisl^ 
mg  stroke  to  them.  He  was  an  Atnenian.  with  whom 
Dion  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  whilst  he 
lodged  in  his  house  at  Athens,  and  with  wnom  he  had 
liv^  ever  after  in  an  entire  freedom  and  unbounded 
confidence.  Callippus,  having  siven  himself  up  to  his 
ambitious  views,  and  entertain^  thoa^ts  of  making 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  threw  off  all  regard  for  the 
sacred  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  devised 
how  to  get  rid  of  Dion,  who  was  the  sole  obstacle  to 
his  designs.  Notwithstanding  his  care  to  conceal 
them,  they  got  air,  and  came  to  the  ears  of  Dion's  sis- 
ter and  wife,  who  lost  no  time,  and  spared  nopains, 
to  discover  the  truth  by  a  very  strict  inquiiy.  To  pre- 
vent its  effects,  be  went  to  them  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  the  appearance  of  being  inconsolable,  that  any 
body  shoulo  suspect  him  of  such  a  crime,  or  think  him 
capable  of  so  black  a  desi^.  They  uunsted  upon  his 
taking  the  great  oath,  as  it  was  called/  The  person 
who  swore  it,  was  wrapped  in  the  purple  mantle  of  tfao 
goddess  Proserpine,  and  holding  a  lighted  torch  m  his 
hand,  pronounced  in  the  temple  the  most  drndfU  ex- 
ecrations, agamst  himself  which  it  is  possiUe  to  ima- 
gine. 

The  oath-  cost  hun  nothing,  but  did  not  convince 
the  princesses.  They  daily  received  new  intimations 
of  his  guilt  from  several  hands,  as  did  Dion  himself, 
and  all  his  friends  in  general  persuaded  him  to  prevent 
Callippus's  crime  by  a  just  and  sudden  ponimment 
But  be  never  could  resolve  upon  it  The  death  of 
Heraclides,  which  he  k>oked  upon  as  a  horrible  blot 
upon  his  reputation  and  virtue,  was  perpetually  pre- 
sent to  his  troubled  imagination,  and  renewed  by 
continusl  terrors  his  srief  and  repentance.  Tormented 
night  and  day  by  that  cruel  remembrance,  he  pro- 
fessed that  he  had  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  and 
present  his  throat  himself  to  whoever  would  kill  him, 
than  live  under  the  necessity  of  continual  precaotiom, 
not  only  against  his  enemies,  but  the  best  oi  his  friends; 

Callippus  ill  deserved  that  name.  He  hastened  te 
the  execution  of  his  crime,  and  caused  Dion  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  own  house  by  some  Zacynthias 
soldiers,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  uxterest! 
The  sister  and  wife  of  tliat  prince  weiire  put  inte 
prison,  where  the  latter  was  deuvered  of  a  son,  which 
she  resolved  to  nurse  there  herself. 

After  this  murder.  Callippus  was 
for  some  time  m  a  splendid  oonditioD,       A.  M.  SMC 
having  made  himself  master  of  Syra-   Ant  J.  C.  966w 
cuse  by  the  means  of  the  troops,  who 
were  entirely  devoted  to  his  sernce,  and  whom  he  had 

faihed  by  the  sifts  he  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
*agans  believed,  that  the  Divinity  ought  to  punish 
Seat  crimes  in  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  manner  in 
is  life ;  and  Plutarch  observes,  that  the  success  of 
Callippus  occasioned  very  great  oomplainte  a^nit 
the  gods,  as  if  they  suffered  calmlv,  and  without  mdig^ 
nation,  the  vilest  of  men  to  raise  himself  to  so  exalted 
a  fortune  by  so  detestable  and  impious  a  method.  But 
Providence  was  not  long  without  justifying  itself,  for 
Callippus  soon  suffered  the  punisnment  of  his  ^mlt 
Havizur  marched  with  his  troops  totakeCatana,  Sym 
cuse  revolted  against  him,  and  threw  off  the  jnoke  of 
so  shameful  a  subjection.  He  afterwards  attacked 
Mesmna,  where  he  lost  abundance  of  men,  and  aarti- 
culariy  all  the  Zac3rntfaian  soldiers,  vpfao  had  mnroered 
Dion.  No  dty  of  Sicily  would  rective  him,  but  all  de* 
testins  him  as  the  most  execrable  of  wretches,  he 
retired  to  Rhenium,  where,  after  having  led  for  some 
time  a  miserable  fire,  he  was  killed  by  Leptines  and . 
Polyperchon,  and,  it  was  said,  with  the  same  dagger 
with  wluch  Dion  had  been  assassinatfd. 

HistoiY  ha9  few  examples  of  so  striking  an  attentioB 
of  Providsnoe  to  pnniib  great  oiiiiiis,.6iifili  at  Wtadm, 
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paifidy,  trataon,  cilte  in  thtf  anthon  of  those  erimeB 
uiems^^ea,  who  commanded  or  executed  them,  or  in 
the  accomplices  who  were  any  way  coDcemed  in  them. 
The  divine  justice  displays  itself  from  time  to  time  in 
this  manner,  to  prove  Uiat  it  is  not  unconcerned  and 
inattentive ;  and  to  prevent  the  inundation  of  crimes, 
which  an  entire  impunity  would  occasion ;  but  it  does 
not  always  distinguish  itself  by  remarkable  chastise- 
ments in  this  world,  to  intimate  to  mankind,  that 
greater  punishments  are  reserved  for  guilt  in  the 
next* 

Aa  for  Aristomache  and  Arete,  as  soon  as  they 
eame  out  of  prison,  loetas  of  Syracuse^  one  of  Dion's 
fiiends,  received  them  into  his  house,  and  treated 
them  at  first  with  an  attention,  fidelity,  and  genero- 
sity of  the  most  exemplary  kind,  had  be  persevered  : 
but  eomplyins  at  last  with  Dion's  enemies,  he  pro- 
vided a  bark  for  theno^  and  having  put  them  on  board, 
under  the  pretence  of  sending  them  to  Peloponnesus, 
be  gave  orders  to  those  who  were  to  cany  them,  to 
kill  them  on  the  voyage,  and  to  throw  them  into  the 
■ea.  He  was  not  long  without  receivin|^  the  chastise- 
ment due  to  his  black  treacheir:  for  being  taken  by 
Timoleon,  he  was  put  death.  The  Syiacusans,  fully 
to  avenge  Dion,  killed  also  the  two  daughters  of  that 
traitor. 

The  relations  and  friends  of  Dion,*  soon  after  his 
death,  had  written  to  Plato,  to  consult  him  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  behave  in  the  present 
troubled  and  fluctuating  condition  of  Syracuse,  and 
to  know  what  sort  of  government  it  was  proper  to 
estabhsh  there.  Plato,  who  knew  the  Syracusans 
were  equally  incapable  of  entire  liberty  or  absolute 
servitude,  exhorted  them  strenuously  to  pacify  all 
things  as  soon  as  possible,  and  for  that  purpose,  to 
change  the  tyranny,  of  which  the  very  name  was 
odious,  into  a  lawful  sovereisnty,  which  would  make 
subjection  easy  and  agreei3>le.  He  advised  them 
(and,  according  to  him,  it  had  been  Dion's  opinion) 
to  create  three  kings^  one  to  be  Hippartnus,  Dion's 
son:  another  Hippannus,  Dionysius  the  younger's 
brother,  who  seemed  to  be  well  inclined  towards  the 
pec^e ;  and  Dionysius  himself^  if  he  would  comply 
vrith  such  conditions  as  should  be  dulj  prescribed 
him ;  and  to  invest  them  with  an  authonty  not  much 
wilike  that  of  the  kin^  of  Sparta.  By  the  same 
Hheme,  thirty-five  macstrates  were  to  be  appointed, 
tS  take  care  that  the  kws  should  be  dul^  observed : 
these  were  to  have  great  authority  both  in  times  of 
war  and  peace,  and  to  serve  as  a  balance  between 
the  power  of  the  kings,  the  senate,  and  the  people. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  advice  was  ever  follow- 
ed, and  indeed  it  had  ^^leat  inconveniences.  It  is  only 
known,'  that  Hippannus,  Dionysius's  brother,  hav- 
ing landed  at  Syracuse  with  a  fleet  and  considerable 
fbroes,  expelled  CaUippus,  and  exercised  the  sovereign 
power  two  years. 

The  history^  Sicily,  which  I  have  related  thus  far, 
includes  about  fifty  years,  beginning  with  Dionysius 
the  elder,  w1k>  reigned  thirty-eight,  to  the  death  of 
Dion. 

SECTION  rV.— CHARACTBR  OF  DION. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  so  many  excellent  qualities  in 
one  and  the  same  person  as  were  united  in  Dion.  I 
do  not  consider,  in  this  place,  his'wondeifiil  taste  for 
the  sciences,  his  art  of  associating  them  with  the 
neatest  enndoyments  of  war  and  peace,  of  extracting 
Bom  them  the  roles  of  conduct  and  maxims  of  go- 
vernment, and  of  making  them  an  ei^ually  useful  and 
bononrable  entertainment  of  his  leisure;  I  confine 
myself  to  flie  statesman  and  patriot :  and  in  this  view, 
how  admirable  does  he  appear  I  Ureatness  *of  soul, 
elevation  of  sentiments,  generosity  in  bestowing  his 
wealth,  heroie  valour  in  battle,  attended  with  a  cool- 
ness of  temper,  and  a  pradenoe  scaroe  to  be  pual- 
leled ;  a  mind  vast  and  capable  of  the  hi^ieBt  views, 


Futi  p«  vflL 
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a  constancy  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  greatest  dangen 
or  the  most  unexpected revolutiaDS offortune,  tfaelove 
of  his  country  and  of  the  public  good  carried  almost 
to  excess :  these  are  part  of  Dion%  virtues.  The  de- 
sien  he  fi>rmed  of  delivering  his  country  fivm  tiis 
y^e  of  tyranny,  antMiis  boldness  and  wisdom  in  the 
execution  of  it,  show  us  of  what  he  is  capable. 

But  what  I  conceive  the  greatest  beauty  in  Dionls 
character,  the  most  worthy  of  admiration,  and,  if  I 
may  say  so,  the  most  above  human  nature,  ia  the 
greatness  of  soul,  and  unexampled  patience,  wA 
which  he  suflered  the  ingratitude  of  his  ooimtiyiDen. 
He  had  abandoned  and  sacrificed  eveiy  thing  to  eome 
to  their  relief;  he  had  reduced  the  tyranny  to  extro* 
niities,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  re-estabtishingtfaem 
in  the  fiill  possession  oi  their  liberty :  in  retnm  ler 
such  great  servicesi  they  shamefidly  expelled  him  the 
city,  accompanied  with  a  handful  of  fbragn  aoldics^ 
whose  fidebty  they  had  not  been  able  to  eonntpt ;  tbey 
load  him  with  injuries,  and  add  to  thiJr  base  petfidv 
the  most  cruel  outrages  and  indignity:  to  pfmiBa 
those  ungrateful  traitore  he  had  only  a  sigiral  to  ^;iv«^ 
and  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  indignation  of  bin  aoldicn  s 
master  of  their  temper,  as  well  as  Ids  own,  he  cnxhe 
their  impetuosity,  and,  without  disarming  their  handsy 
restrains  their  just  rage,  sufibrinfi  them,  in  dw  vo^ 
heij^t  and  ardour  of  an  attad^  omy  to  tenify,  and  not 
kill;  his  enemies,  because  he  could  not  rorget  that 
they  were  his  fellow-citizens  and  brethren. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  defect  that  can  be  o^ 
jected  to  Dion,  whidi  is,  his  having  something  rtt;id  and 
austere  in  his  temper,  that  made  him  less  aeeeesible  and 
sociable  than  he  should  have  been,  and  kept  even  per- 
sons of  worth  and  his  best  friends  at  a  kind  of  dintanee. 
Plato,  and  those  who  had  his  ^ory  sincerely  at  heart, 
had  often  warned  him  d  this.  But  notwitbatanding 
the  reproaches  which  were  made  him  upon  his  too 
austere  gravity,  and  the  inflexible  sev^^  with  wfaidi 
he  treated  the  people,  he  still  piqued  nimeelf  npon 
making  no  abatement  of  them :  wnether  his  natsnl 
disposition  was  entirely  averse  to  the  arte  of  inainna- 
tion  and  persuasion ;  orthat  from  the  view  of  conect- 
ing  and  refonning  the  Syracusans,  vitiated  and  cer- 
rapted  by  the  flattering  and  complaisant  dioeoones  of 
their  oretors,  he  thon^  fit  to  employ  that  nuigb  and 
manly  manner  of  behaviour  towards  them. 

Dion  was  mistsken  in  the  most  essential  point  of 
governing.  From  the  throne  to  the  lowest  office  in  the 
state,  whoever  is  charged  with  the  care  of  mling  and 
conducting  others,  ou^t  particularlv  to  atndr  the  art 
of  managing  men's  tempers,*  and  of  giving  them  thsC 
bent  and  turn  of  mina  that  may  best  smt  Inn 
sures;  which  cannot  be  done  by  harridy  deai> 

ing  over  them,  bjr  commanding  nanehtily,  abd 

tenting  one's  self  with  layinsdown  me  ndo  and  the 
duty  with  inflexible  rigour,  xhere  is,  even  in  worth 
itself,  in  virtue,  and  the  exercise  of  all  fnnctioDei,  an 
exactitude  and  steadiness,  or  rather  a  kind  of  atilEMBi^ 
which  frequently  degenerates  into  a  vice  when  c 
into  extremes.  I  know  it  is  never  allowahio  to 
through  rules,  but  it  is  always  laudable,  and  often 
cessary,  to  soften  and  make  them  more  pliaat;  wL.«« 
is  best  efiected  by  mildness  of  demeanour,  and  an  in- 
sinuating behaviour;  not  always  wT^/^g  die  " 
charge  of  a  duty  in  its  utmost  rigour ; 
abundance  of  small  fiinlts,  that  do  not 
notice,  and  animadvertiiig  upon  those  which  are  more 
considerable  with  favour  ana  mildness ;  in  a  woid,  in 
endeavouruig  by  all  possible  means  to  aoqnire  peo- 
ple's afl^tion,  and  to  render  virtue  and  duty  s 

Dion's  peimission  to  kill  Hemchdea,  whi 
obtamed  with  difficul^,  or  rather  loADod  fio. 
contrary  to  his  natural  disposition  as  weD  aa  _ 
pies,  cost  him  dear,  and  brou|^ht  that  trooble  aiid 
guish  upon  him  that  lasted  Ull  the  day  of  his  dead^ 
and  of  iHiich  they  were  the  principal 


*  Which  art  aa  aodent  poet  eallad  ^ 

MMswn  ni§vfMi  nmni  of s(?o.    Cv.  I*  de  dhin. 
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SECTION  v.— DiovTtnn  ths  TotwosK  ms-AicBifM 

TUB  nntONB.  8TBACU8K  IMPLORES  AW  OF  THE  CO- 
AlilTIIIAVS,  WHO  tEMD  TIMOLEON.  THAT  OBKBEAL 
EETBEt  SYRACUSE,  VOTWITHSTAXDING  AIX  THE  EN- 
DEATOVRS  or  IGETAS  TO  FRETEVT  HUH.  DIONTSIUS 
•URRBNDBRfl  HUUBUP  TO  BtM,  AMD  RETIRES  TO 
COROITH. 

Calufyvs,  who  hftd  oRused  Dion 

A.  M.  3647.    to  be  murdered,  aod  had  substitated 

Ant  J.  C  357.    himself  in  his  place,  did  not  possess 

his  power  long.*  Thirteen  months 
after,  HSppariniis,  Dyonisius's  brother,  arriTing  unex- 
pectedly at  Syracuse  with  a  numerous  fleet,  expelled 
lum  from  the  dty,  and  recoversd  his  patenial  sot»' 
rsignty,  which  he  held  during  two  years. 

Syracuse  and  all  Sicily,  being  hap 
A.  M.  3654.  rassed  by  difisrent  factions  mna  m- 
Ant  J.  C.  360.  testine  war,  wm  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition. Dioiiysiu8,takm2  advantage 
of  those  troubles,  ten  yean  after  he  bad  been  obliged 
to  unit  the  throne,  had  assembled  some  foreign  troops, 
•na  having  overcome  Njrpeeus,  who  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Syracuse^  ne  zeinstated  himself  in  the 
possession  of  his  dominions. 

It  was  perhaps  to  thank  the  gods  for  his  re-eets^ 
blishment,*  and  to  express  his  gratitude  to  them,  that 
he  sent  statues  of  gola  and  ivory  to  Olympia  and  Del- 
phi of  veiy  great  value.  The  galleys  wnich  carried 
them  were  taken  by  Iphicrates.  who  was  at  that  time 
near  Coreyra  with  a  fleet'  He  wrote  to  Athens  to 
know  in  what  manner  he  should  dispose  of  this  sa- 
cred booty,  and  was  answered  that  he  need  not  exa- 
mine scrupulously  for  what  it  was  designed,  but  make 
ose  of  it  for  the  subsistence  of  bis  troops.  Dionysius 
complained  bitterly  of  such  treatment  to  the  Atneni> 
BUS,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  wherein  he  reproadi- 
ed  them  with  great  warmth  and  justice,  for  their  ava- 
tice  and  sacrilegious  impiety. 

A  eommander  of  pirates  had  acted  much  more  no- 
bly and  more  reH^usly  towards  the  Romans  about 
fifty  years  before.^  The  latter,  after  the  taking  of 
Veu,  the  siege  of  which  had  lasted  ten  years,  sent  a 
golden  cup  to  Delphi.  The  deputies  who  carried  that 
cup  were  taken  by  the  pirates  of  Lipara,  and  carried 
to  that  island.  It  was  the  custom  to  divide  among 
the  dtisens  all  the  prizes  they  took  as  a  common 
stock. *^  The  island  at  that  time  was  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  magstrate  more  like  the  Romans  in 
his  manners  than  £ose  he  ^oremed.  He  was  called 
Timasitheus,*  and  his  behaviour  agreed  well  with  the 
•igniflcatiea  of  his  name.  Full  of  respect  for  their 
character  of  envoys^  the  sacred  gift  they  carried^  the 
motive  of  their  omnn^,  and  still  more  foi^the  maiesty 
of  the  god  for  whom  it  was  designed,  he  inspired  thb 
multitttde,  that  generslly  follow  the  example  of  those 
trho  rul^  them,  with  the  same  sentiments  of  respect 
and  religion.  The  envoys  were  received  therefore 
frith  all  possible  maiks  of  distinction,  and  their  ex- 
penses borne  by  the  public  Timfisitheus  convoyed 
them  with  a  strong  squadron  to  Delphi,  and  broi^;ht 
them  back  in  the  same  manner  to  Rome.  It  is  easy 
to  judge  how  sensibly  the  Romans  were  affected  with 
eo  noMe  a  proceeding.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate 
they  rewarded  Timasitheus  with  great  presents,  and 
gimnted  him  the  right  of  hospitality.    And  more  than 


*  Diod.  1.  xri.  p.  4SS--1S6. 

*  Diod.  I.  zri.  p.  453.  *  Corfu. 

^  Liv.  DMsad.  1.  v.  e.  26.      Died.  1.  ziv.  p.  307. 

*  Mos  erat  eivitatis,  velut  publioo  latrodnio,  partam 
prmlam  dividere.  Fortd  eo  anno  in  1001010  magistrato 
oral  Timaiitheus  quidam,  Romania  vir  similior  quam  stiis : 
qui  le^torum  nomen,  donumque,  et  deum  cui  mitteretur, 
et  dom  causam  reritus  ipse^  muUitudinem  quoque,  qus 
semper  ferm^  regent!  est  simiHfl,  relieioniff  ju!(ts  implerit ; 
adductoeqne  in  pablicum  hospitiam  legatoe  cum  pTBsidio 
ctiam  navium  Delphoe  prosecutot,  Romam  inde  lospites 
tesiitait.  HospiUumcum  00  senatuaeonsoho  Mt  fiteton, 
donaqoe  pabttoS  data.    7i<.  Uv, 

*  Tiiaarithens  signifies  oae  who  hoeoun  the  gods. 


150  years  after,  when  the  Romans  took  lipara  fiom 

the  Carthamnians,  with  the  same  mtitude  as  if  the 
action  had  oeen  but  lately  done,  uiey  thougltf  theo^ 
selves  obliged  to  do  farther  honour  to  thefomily  of 
their  beneftctor,  and  resolved  that  all  his  descendants 
should  be  ever  exempted  from  the  tribute  imposed 
upon  the  other  inhahitants  of  that  island. 

This  was  certainly  great  and  nebie  on  both  sides : 
but  the  contrast  does  no  honour  to  the  Athenians. 

To  return  to  Dionysius.  Though  he  expmsed 
some  regard  for  the  gooses  actions  evinced  no  hi^ 
inanity  for  his  subjects.  His  past  misfoitunes,  instead 
of  correcting  and  softening  his  disposition,  had  only 
served  to  inflame  it,  and  to  render  him  more  savage 
and  brutal  than  before. 

The  most  worthy  and  constderahie  of  the  citisens,^ 
not  being  aUe  to  support  so  cruel  a  servitude,  had  hM 
recourse  to  Icetas,  king  of  the  Leontines,  and  aban- 
doning themselves  to  his  conduct,  had  elected  him  their 
general ;  not  that  they  believed  he  differed  in  any 
thing  from  the  most  avowed  tyrants^  but  because  they 
had  no  other  resource. 

During  these  transactions,  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  almost  always  at  war  with  the  Syracusans,  hav- 
ing arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  great  fleet,  had  already 
made  a  apeat  progress  there.  The  Sicilians  and  tbe 
people  of  Syracuse  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  into 
Greece,  to  aemand  sid  of  the  Corinthians,  from  whom 
the  Syracusans  were  descended,  and  who  had  always 
openly  declared  against  tyrants  in  favour  of  liberty. 
Icetas,  who  proposed  no  other  end  from  his  command 
than  to  make  hunself  master  of  Syracuse,  and  had  no 
thoughts  of  setting  it  free,  treated  secretly  with  the 
Carthaginians,  thoueh  in  public  he  afiected  to  |Nrsise 
the  wise  measures  of  the  Sjrraeusans,  and  even  sent 
his  deputies  along  with  theirs. 

Connth  received  the  ambassadors  perfectly  well, 
decreed  that  aid  should  be  sent  to 
the  Syracusians,  and  immediately  ap-  A.  M.  3056. 
pointed  Timoleon  geneiaL  He  had  Ant  J.  C.  349. 
led  a  retired  life  for  twenty  years, 
without  interfering  in  public  a&irs,  and  was  far  from 
believing  that  at  bis  age,  and  in  the  circumstances 
he  then  was,  he  should  be  thoug|bt  on  upon  such  sn 
occasion. 

He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  ftmiUes 
of  Corinth,  loved  his  countxy  psssionately,  and  die* 
covered  upon  all  occasions  a  singular  humanity  of 
temper,  except  against  tyrants  and  bad  men.  He  was 
an  excellent  cap(ain ;  aiid  as  in  his  youth  he  bad  pos- 
sessed all  the  maturity  of  age,  in  age  he  bad  all  the 
Bn  and  courage  of  the  most  ardent  youth. 

He  had  an  elder  brother  called  Timophanes,  whcun 
he  tenderiy  loved,  as  he  had  demonstrated  in  a  battle, 
in  which  lie  covered  him  with  his  body,  and  saved  his 
life  at  the  great  dan^  of  his  own ;  but  his  country 
was  still  dearer  to  him.  That  brother  having  made 
himself  tyrant  of  it,  so  black  a  crime  gave  him  the 
sharpest  affliction.  He  made  use  of  all  possible  means 
to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty ;  kindness,  friendship, 
affection,  remonstrances^  and  even  menaces.  But  finn- 
ing all  his  endeavoun  meffectual,  and  that  nothing 
could  prevail  upon  a  heart  abandoned  to  ambition, 
he  caused  his  brother  to  be  ayaBsinated  in  his  pre* 
sence  by  two  of  his  inends  and  intimates^  and  thought 
that,  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  laws  01  nature  ougnt 
to  jnve  place  to  those  of  his  coimtry. 

That  action  was  admired  and  applauded  by  the 
principal  citizens  of  Corinth,  and  by  most  of  the  phi- 
losophen,  who  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  noble  effort 
of  human  virtue ;  and  Plutarch  seems  to  pass  tiie 
same  judgment  upon  it.  All  the  worid  were  not  of 
that  opinion,  and  some  people  reproached  him  as  an 
abominable  parricide,  who  could  not  fail  of  drawing 
down  the  veujgeance  of  the  gods  upon  himself.  His 
mother  especially,  in  the  excess  of^  her  griefj  utterei^ 

^  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  4M  et  464.  Plut.  ia  Timol.  p.S36  sC 
f4fl. 
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the  most  dreftdfiil  eones  and  imprecafiotis  againtft 
him ;  and  when  he  came  to  conaole  ner,  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  aiffht  of  her  son's  murderer,  she  thrust  him 
aWay  with  infiUj^ation,  and  shut  her  doors  against  him. 

Efe  was  then  struck  with  ali  the  horror  of  his'guilt, 
and  ^ving  himself  np  to  the  most  bitter  remorse,  con- 
ritdered  Timophanes  no  longer  as  a  tyrant,  but  as  a 
brother,  and  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  ab- 
staining from  alt  nourishment.  It  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty his  friends  dissuaded  him  from  that  fatal  reso- 
lution. Overcome  by  their  prayers  and  entreaties,  he 
was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  live ;  but  he  con- 
demned himself  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  soli- 
tude. From  that  moment  he  renounced  «ll  public 
a&irs,  and  for  several  years  never  came  to  the  city, 
but  wandered  about  in  the  most  solitary  and  desert 
places,  abandoned  to  excess  of  ^ef  and  melancholy. 
So  true  it  is,  that  neither  the  praises  of  flatterers,  nor 
tiie  false  reasonings  of  politicians,  can  suppress  the 
cries  of  conscience,  which  is  at  oftce  the  witness, 
judge,  and  executioner  of  those  who  dare  to  violate 
the  most  sacred  rights  and  ties  of  nature  I 

He  passed  twenty  years  in  this  condition.  He  did 
indeed  return  to  Corinth  at  the  latter  part  of  that  time, 
bnt  lived  there  always  private  and  retired,  without 
concerning  himself  with  the  administiation  of  the 
government  It  was  not  without  great  repugnance 
uiat  he  accepted  the  employment  of  eeneral,  but  he 
^d  not  think  it  allowable  to  refuse  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  his  duty  prevailed  against  his  inclination. 

Whdst  Timoleon  assembled  his  troops,  and  was 
preparing  to  sail,  the  Corinthians  received  letters  from 
Icetas,  in  which  he  told  them,  *'  That  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  them  te  make  any  further  levies,  nor  to 
exhaust  themsehres  in  great  expenses  to  come  to  Si- 
cily, and  expose  themselves  to  evident  danger ;  that 
the  Carthaginians,  apprised  of  their  design,  were  wait- 
ing to  intercept  their  squadron  in  its  passage  with  a 
freat  fleet :  and  that  their  slowness  in  senmng^  their 
troops,  had  obliged  him  to  call  in  the  Carthaginians 
themselves  to  his  aid,  and  to  make  use  of  them  against 
the  tyrant"  He  had  made  a  secret  treaty  with  them, 
by  wluch  it  was  stipulated,  that  after  the  expulsion  of 
Dionysiusfrora  Syracuse,  he  should  take  possession  of 
it  in  his  place. 

The  reading  of  these  letters,  far  from  cooling  the 
zeal  of  theConnthians,  only  jncensed  them  still  more, 
and  hastened  the  departure  of  Timoleon.  He  em- 
barked with  ten  gaReys,  and  arrived  safe  upon  the  coast 
of  Italy :  here  the  news  tliat  came  from  Sicily  extremely 
perplexed  him,  and  discouraged  his  troops.  An  ac- 
count was  brought,  that  Icetas  had  defeated  Diony- 
nus ;  and  having  made  himself  master  of  the  greeted 
pait  of  Syracuse,  had  obliged  the  tyrant  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  citadel,  and  in  that  Quarter  called  the 
Xrl«,  where  he  besieged  him ;  and  tnat  he  had  given 
orders  to  the  Carthaginians  to  prevent  Timoleon's  ap- 
proach and  landing,  that  they  might  make  a  peaceable 
partition  of  Sicily  between  them,  when  they  should 
have  compelled  that  general  to  retire. 

And  indeed  the  Carthaginians  had  sent  twenty  gal- 
leys to  Rhegium.  The  Corinthians  upon  their  arrival 
at  that  port;  found  ambassadors  from  Icetas,  who  de- 
clared to  Timoleon,  that  he  might  come  to  Syracuse, 
and  would  be  well  received  there,  provided  he  dis- 
missed his  troops.  The  proposal  was  an  absolute  in- 
sult, and  at  the  same  time  more  perplexing.  It  seemed 
impossiblelo  beat  the  vessels  which  the  barbarians  had 
caused  to  advance  to  intercept  them  in  their  passage, 
being  twice  their  force ;  and  to  retire,  was  to  abandon 
to  extreme  distress  the  whole  of  Sicily,  which  could 
not  avoid  being  the  reward  of  Icetas's  treachery,  and 
of  the  support  which  the  Carthaginians  should  give 
the  tyranny.  ^ 

In  this  delicate  conjuncture,  Timoleon  demanded  a 
conference  with  the  ambassadors,  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Cartha^nian  squadron,  in  the  presence 
of  the  peofrfe  of  Rhegiom.  It  was  only,  he  said,  to 
exonerate  himself,  and  for  his  own  secorityi  that  his 


country  m^t  not  accnse  him  of  having  disobeyed  iti 
orders,  and  betrayed  its  interssta  Taers  wu  t  w* 
cret  understanding  between  him  and  the  governor  tod 
magistrales  of  Rhegium.  They  desired  notkuHg  mon 
than  to  see  the  Corinthians  in  possession  of  Sidiy, 
and  apprehended  nothing  so  much  as  the  neighbour- 
hood or  the  barbarians.  They  summoned  tberefbic  an 
assembW,  and  shut  the  ^atea  of  the  city,  upoa  m- 
tence  of'^preventing  the  citoens  from  goin^  almad,  in 
order  that  they  might  devote  their  atteoUoa  solely  (o 
thepresent a&ir.    - 

The  people  being  assembled,  long  speecfaei  wen 
made  oi  little  or  no  tendency,  eveiy  My  treating  ik 
same  subject,  and  repeating  the  same  reasons,  or  id> 
ding  new  ones,  only  to  protract  the  cooocU,  uid  to 
gain  time.  Whilst  this  was  doing;  nine  of  the  Cons* 
uian  ^Ueys  went  off*»  and  were  sufiered  bv  the  Cv- 
thagtnian  vessels  to  pass,  believing  tliat  their  depir< 
ture  had  beeii  concerted  with  their  own  offioeis  who 
were  in  the  city,  and  that  those  nine  galleys  were  to 
return  to  Corinth,  the  tenth  remaining  to  ctm  Timo- 
leon to  Icetas*8  army  at  Syracuse.  Whea  TiBMleoo 
was  informed  in  a  whiraer,  that  his  galleys  were  it 
sea,  he  slipped  gently  tnrough  the  crowd,  vhich,  to 
favour  his  going  oflT,  thronged  exceedingly  arouDd  the 
tribunal  He  got  to  the  sea-side,  onbvked  diiedlj; 
and  having  rejoined  his  galleys,  they  arrived  togelber 
at  Tauromenium,  a  city  of  Sicily,  where  they  wee 
received  with  open  arms  by  Andromachus,  who  cod* 
manded  it,  and  who  joined  his  citizens  with  the  Coria* 
thian  troops,  to  reinstate  the  Sicilians  in  their  libertioi 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  much  thet  Carting 
nians  were  surprised  and  ashamed  of  being  so  deem- 
ed :  but,  as  somebody  told  them,  bein^  Pb<eiuckBi 
(who  passed  for  the  greatest  cheats  m  the  wnU,) 
fraud  and  artifice  ought  not  to  g;iye  them  so  mvb 
astonishment  and  displeasure. 

Upon  the  news  of^  Timoleon's  arrival,  Icetas  wu 
terrified,  and  made  the  greatest  part  of  the  Culla- 
ginian  galleya  advance.  They  bad  150  long  skip^ 
50,000  foot,  and  300  armed  chariots.  The  Syracuaais 
lost  all  hope  when  they  saw  the  Carthaginians  in  poo- 
session  of^  the  port,  Icetas  master  of  the  city,  DioD?* 
siufi  blocked  up  in  the  citadel,  and  Tinaoleon  vittioat 
any  other  hold  in  Sicily  than  a  nook  of  its  coast,  tbe 
small  city  of  Tauromenium,  with  little  hope  aod  lof 
force ;  for  his  troops  did  not  amount  in  all  to  rooretbaB 
1000  soldiers,  and  he  had  scarce  provision  for  thar 
subsistence.  Besides  which,  the  cities  placed  no  eoa* 
fidence  in  him.  The  ills  they  had  lately  suffered  froo 
the  extortion  and  cruelty  that  had  been  pnctiied 
amongst  them,  had  exasperated  them  a^st  iH 
commanders  of  troops,  emeially  after  uie  )xm 
treachery  of  Calhppus  and  Pharax ;  who  bemj  bt<h 
sent,  the  one  from  Athens,  and  the  other  firom  Spiitit 
to  free  Sicily  and  expel  the  tyrants,  made  them  cod- 
ceive  the  tyranny  gentle  and  desirable,  so  severe  wee 
the  vexations  with  which  they  had  oppressed  tliss> 
They  were  afraid  ^f  experiencmg  the  same  treatotft 
from  Timoleon. 

The  inhabitants,  of  Adranon,  a  small  dty  belo* 
mount  iEtna,  being  divided  amongst  theinBelTei,o>|^ 
party  had  called  in  Icetas  and  the  Carthaginians,  aoi 
the  other  had  applied  to  Timoleon.    The  two  ^ 
arrived  almost  at  the  same  time  in  the  neigbbooihow 
of  Adranon ;  the  former  with  near  5000  men,  and  IM 
other  with  only  1200.    Notwithstanding  this  ine^ 
ity,  Timoleon,  who  justly  conceived  that  he  shos* 
find  the  Carthaginians  in  disorder,  and  employed  j'' 
taking  up  their  quaitera  and  pitching  their  tents, msec 
his  troops  advance,  and  without  losing  time  to  rMt 
them,  as  the  officere  advised  him,  he  n^rched  direftlT 
to  charge  the  enemy,  who  no  sooner  saw  him  thin 
they  took  to  flight    This  occasioned  their  killing  oojj 
300,  and  taking  twice  as  many  prisoners ;  but  tb^ 
Carthaginians  lost  their  camp,  and  cdi  ibeir  haggsg^ 
The  Adranites  opened  their  gates  at  the  saine  ho^ 
and  received  Timoleon.    Other  cities  eent  their  depo* 
ties  tx>  him  boob  after,  and  made  their  eobmisiioa 
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IXoayihia  **'fiiT*^f|  who  rmounoed  hu  ynjfi  hopet, 
and  mw  hinself  at  the  point  of  heinp  redacad,  aa  fall 
of  oaBtampt  for  Icatas,  who  had  sufl&ed  himself  to  bo 
■o  flhamefoUy  defeated,  aa  of  admiration  and  esteem 
for  TimoUon,  eent  ambaBsadoia  to  the  latter,  to  treat 
of  ■umndering  himself  and  the  citadel  to  the  Corin- 
thians. Timoleon,  taking  advantage  of  so  unexpected 
a  good  fortune^  made  Euclid  and  Telemachus,  two 
Corinthian  officers,  with  400  soldiers,  file  off  into  the 
castle ;  not  all  at  once,  nor  in  the  day-time,  that  being 
impossible,  the  Carthaginians  being  masters  of  the 
harbour,  but  in  small  bodies,  and  by  stealth.  Those 
troops,  havinz  got  successfully  into  the  citadel,  took 
possession  otit  with  all  the  tyrant's  effects,  and  all 
the  stores  he  had  laid  up  there.  For  he  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  horse,  all  sorts  of  warlike  eng^les 
and  darts,  besides  70,000  suits  of  armour,  which  had 
been  laid  up  there  lon^  before.  Dionysius  had  also 
3000  regular  troops,  which  with  the  rest  he  surren- 
deied  to  Timoleon.  And  for  himself^  taking  with  him 
his  money  and  some  few  of  his  fiiends,  he  embarked 
unperceived  by  the  troops  of  Icetas,  and  repaired  to 
the  camp  of  Timoleon. 

It  was  the  first  time  of  his  life  that  he  had  appeared 
in  the  low  and  abject  state  of  a  private  person  and  a 
suppliant ;  he  who  had  been  bom  and  nurtured  in  the 
arms  of  the  tpranny,  and  had  seen  himself  master  of  the 
most  powenul  kingdom  that  ever  had  been  usurped  by 
tyrants.  "H^  had  possessed  it  for  ten  whole  years  be- 
fore Dion  took  arms  against  him,  and  for  some  years 
after  that,  though  always  in  the  midst  of  wars  and 
battles.  He  was  sent  to  Corinth  with  only  one  gallev, 
without  convoy,  and  with  very  litUe 

A.  M.  3657.  -  money.  He  served  there  for  a  si^ht. 
Ant  J.  C.  347.  every  body  running  to  fiaze  at  bim; 
some  with  a  secret  joy  ofheart  to  feed 
their  eyes  with  the  view  of  the  misenes  of  a  man  whom 
the  name  of  tyrant  rendered  odious ;  others  with  a  kind 
of  compassion,  from  comparing  the  splendid  condition 
ixom  wnich  he  nad  fallen,  with  the  unfathomable  abyss 
of  digress  into  which  thev  beheld  him  plunged. 

His  conduct  at  Corinth  no  lonjger  excited  any  sen- 
txmentB  towards  him,  but  those  oicontemptand  indig- 
nation. He  passed  whole  days  in  the  perfumers' 
ahops^  in  taverns,  with  courtesans,  or  with  actresses 
and  smgers,  disputing  with  them  upon  the  rules  of 
music  and  the  narmony  of  airs.  Some  people  have 
thought  that  he  behaved  in  such  a  manner  through 
policy,  not  to  g^ve  umbrage  to  the  Corinthians,  nor  to 
suffer  any  thought  or  desire  of  recovering  his  domin- 
ions to  be  discovered.  But  such  an  opinion  does  him 
too  much  honour ;  and  it  seems  more  probable,  that, 
nurtured  and  educated  as  he  was  in  drunkenness  and 
debaochery,  he  only  followed  his  inclination,  and  that 
he  passed  his  life,  in  the  kind  of  slaveiy  into  which  he 
was  fallen,  as  he  had  done  u|>on  the  throne,  having  no 
other  resource  or  consolation  in  his  misfortunes. 

Some  writers  say,^  that  the  extreme  poverty  to 
irhich  he  was  reduced  at  Corinth  obliged  hun  to  open 
a  achool  there,  and  to  teach  children  to  read ;  perhaps, 
says  Cicero'  (without  doubt  jestingly,)  to  retain  still 
a  species  of  empire,  and  not  absolutely  to  renounce 
the  habit  and  pleasure  of  commanding.  Whether  that 
were  his  motive  or  not,*  it  is  certain  that  Dionysius, 
who  had  seen  himself  master  of  Syracuse  and  of 
almost  all  Sicily,  who  had  oossessed  immense  riches, 
and  had  had  numerous  neets  and  great  armies  oi 
horse  and  foot  under  his  command ;  that  the  same 
Dionysius,^  reduced  now  almost  to  beggary,  and  from 
a  king  become  a  sdioolmaster,  was  a  good  lesson  for 
persons  of  exalted  stations,  warning  them  not  to  con- 
fide in  their  ||randeur,  nor  to  rely  too  much  upon  their 
fortune.    This  was  the  admomdon  which  tne  Lace- 

*  ^ic.  Tusc.  Quest.  I.  iii.  n.  87. 

*  Dionysius  CoriDthi  pueros  doeebat,  usque  adeb  impe- 
no  earere  mo  poteraC 

*  Val.  Max.  1.  vi. 

*  TaatA  mntarione  saajores  nafcu,  nequis  Dimis  fbrtons 
orederet,  magistsr  ludi  (actus  ax  tyraano  docoit. 


damonians  some  time  after  gavaPhifipw  That  prince^ 
bavins  written  to  them  in  verv  haughty  and  menacing 
terms/  they  made  him  no  otner  answer,  than  Dtonf^ 
riu$  at  Cariuh, 

An  expieesioa  of  Dionysius,  which  has  been  pre- 
served, seems  to  argue,  if  it  be  true,  that  he  knew  now 
to  make  a  good  use  of  his  adverai^,  and  to  torn  hia 
misfortunes  to  his  advantage ;  which  would  be  very 
much  to  his  praise,  but  contrary  to  what  has  .been  re 
lated  of  him  before^  Whilst  he  lived  at  Corinth,*  a 
stranger  rallied  him  unseasonably,  and  with  an  inde- 
cent nideness,  upon  the  intercourse  which  he  had  kept 
up  with  the  philosophers  during  his  most  splendid 
fortune,  and  asked  him  by  way  of  insult,  **  Cif  what 
advantage  all  the  wisdom  of  Plato  had  been  to  him  7* 
— ''Can  you  helieve,  then,**  replied  he,  '*  that  I  have 
received  no  benefit  from  Plato,  when  you  see  me  bear 
ill  fortune  as  I  do  7" 

SECTION  VI.— TIMOUtON,  AFTB&  SBTKBAL  VICTO- 

aiBS,  aasToaxs  libxett  to  stbacusb,  whbeb  hb 
nisTiTUTBa  wiSB  laws,    bb  rbsicnshis  authoe^ 

TT,  AND  PASSBS  THE   BEST  OP  HIS    UFE  IN  EETIEB- 
MENT.    BIS  DEATH.    BONOVBS  PAID  TO  HIS  MEMOET, 

Aftbe  the  retreat  of  Dionysius,* 
Icetas  pressed  tlie  siege  of  the  citadel  A.  M.  3658L 
of  Syracuse  with  the  utmost  vieour,  Ant  J.  C.  346* 
and  Kept  it  so  closely  blocked  up, 
that  the  convoys  sent  to  the  Cormthians  could  not 
enter  it  without  great  difficultv.  Timoleon,  who  was 
at  Catena,  threw  them  in  thither  frequently.  To  de- 
prive them  of  this  resource,  Icetas  and  Mago  set  out 
together  with  design  to  beneee  that  placeu  During 
their  absence,  Leon  the  CorinUuan,  who  commanded 
in  the  citadel,  having  observed  from  the  lampartsthat 
those  who  had  been  left  to  continue  the  siege  were 
very  remiss  in  th^  duty,  made  a  sudden  fiuious  sally 
upon  them,  whilst  they  were  dispersed,  killed  part  of 
them,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  seized  the  quarter  of 
the  city  called  Jichndma,  which  was  the  strongest  part 
of  it,  and  that  which  had  been  least  injure  by  the 
enemy.  Leon  fortified  it  in  the  best  manner  the  time 
would  admit,  and  joined  it  to  the  citadel  by  works  of 
communication. 

This  bad  news  caused  Mago  and  Icetas  to  return 
immediately.  At  the  same  time.a  body  of  troops  from 
Corinth  landed  safe  in  Sicily,  having  decayed  the 
vig^ance  of  the  Carthaginian  squadron,  which  was 
posted  to  intercept  them.  When  tliey  were  landed^ 
l^moleon  receiveid  them  with  joy,  and  after  having 
taken  possession  of  Messina,  marched  in  battle  array 
against  Syracuse.  His  army  consisted  of  only  4000 
men.  When  he  approached  the  city,  his  first  care 
was  to  send  emissanes  amongst  the  soldiers  that  bore 
amtf  for  Icetas.  They  represented  to  them  that  it 
was  highly  shameful  for  Greeks,  as  they  were,  to  en- 
deavour to  deliver  up  Syracuse  and  all  Sidty  to  the 
Carthaginians,  the  wickedest  and  most  cruel  of  all 
barbaiians :  that  loetas  had  only  to  join  Timoleon, 
and  that  in  concert  with  him  they  would  soon  over- 
whelm the  common  enemy.  Those  soldiers,  having 
spread  these  insinuations  throu^iout  the  whole  camp, 
Ave  Mago  violent  suspicions  S  his  bemg  betrayed ; 
besides  wnich,  he  had  already  for  some  time  sought  a 
pretext  to  retire.  For  these  reasons,  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  and  warm  remonstrances  of  Icetas^  he 
weighed  anchor,  and  set  sail  for  Africa,  shameiully 
abandoning  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 

Timoleon's  army  the  next  day  appeared  before  the 
place  in  line  of  battle,  and  attacked  it  in  three  different 
quarters  with  so  much  vigour  and  success,  that  Icetas*s 
troops  wera  universally  overthrown  and  put  to  flighU 
Thus,  by  a  good  fortune  that  has  few  examples,  he 
carried  Syracuse  by  force  in  an  instant,  which  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  the  world* 
,11  -    -  -^ — 

*  Deoaet  Phalsr.  d«  Elooot.  U  viii. 

'  Plat,  in  Timol.  p.  343. 

'  Ibid.  p.  143-343.    Died.  Lm.  p.  465.  474, 
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WlienlielMid  nftde  hunielf  mtsCer  of  H,  Im  did  not 
•et  like  Dion,  in  flpuing  the  foits  and  pnblie  edifioee 
on  eooount  of  their  heouty  and  magnificence.  To 
avoid  givins  the  same  cause  of  suspicion,  which  at  first 
had  raiseddistmst,  though  without  foundation,  against 
that  gieat  man,  and  at  length  had  ruined  him,  he 
caused  prodamstion  to  be  nSde  by  aonnd  of  trumpet, 
that  all  Syracusans,  who  would  come  with  their  tools, 
mij^t  emploT  themselves  in  demolishing  the  forts  of 
thetyrantB.  in  consequence  of  which  the  Syracusans, 
consulering  that  proclamation  and  day  as  the  happy 
commencement  of  their  liberty,  ran  in  multitudes,  and 
not  only  demolished  the  citadi^,  but  the  palaces  of  the 
tyrants:  breakinff  <^Mn  their  tombs  at  the  same  time, 
whidi  tney  also  threw  down  and  destroyed. 

The  citadel  being  raised,  and  the  ground  made  level, 
Timoleon  caused  tribunals  to  be  erected  upon  it,  for 
the  dispensation  of  justice  in  the  name  of  the  people ; 
that  the  same  place  from  whence,  under  the  tyrants, 
eveiy  dAj  some  bloody  edict  had  issued ,  plight  become 
the  asylum  and  bulwaik  of  liberty  and  innocence. 

Timoleon  was  master  of  the  city;  but  it  wanted 
people  to  inhabit  it :  for  some  hsTing  oerished  in  the 
wan  and  seditions,  and  others  having  ned  to  avoid  the 
power  of  the  tyrants,  Syracuse  was  become  a  desert, 
and  the  grass  was  grown  so  hi^  in  the  streets,  that 
horses  graaed  in  than.  Afanost  all  the  cities  of  Sicily 
were  in  the  same  condition.  Timoleon  and  the  Syra^ 
cusans  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  write  to  Corinth, 
to  desire  that  people  might  be  sent  from  Greece  to  in- 
habit Syracuse^  that  otherwise  the  country  could 
jMver  reoover  itself,  especially  as  it  was  moreover 
tiuei^ed  with  a  new  war.  ror  thev  had  received 
advice  that  Nhgo  having  killed  Umself,  the  Cartha^- 
nians,  enraged  at  his  having  acquitted  himself  so  ill 
of  his  commission,  had  hung  up  his  body  upon  a  croes, 
and  woe  making  great  levies  to  return  mto  Sicily  with 

•  more  numerous  anny  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Those  letters  being  arrived  with  the  ambassadors 

from  Syrseuse,  who  conjured  the  Corinthians  to  take 
compassion  oi  their  city,  and  to  be  a  second  time  the 
founders  of  it;  the  Corinthians  did  not  consider  the 
ealamity  of  that  people  as  an  occasion  of  aggrandizing 
themsdnres,  and  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the 
dty,  acoovding  to  the  mazuns  of  a  base  and  infamous 
poucy;  but  sending  to  all  the  sacred  games  of  Greece, 
and  to  all  public  assemblies,  they  caused  proclamation 
to  be  made  in  them  by  heralds,  that  the  Corinthians 
having  abolished  Uie  tymnny  in  Syracuse,  and  expelled 
the  Qrrants,  declared  free  and  independent  the  Syra- 
cusans, and  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  who  should  return 
Into  their  own  country ;  and  exhorted  them  to  repair 
thither,  to  partake  of  an  equal  and  just  distribution  of 
the  lands  amongst  them.  At  the  same  time  they 
despatdied  couriers  into  Asia,  and  into  all  the  isles, 
whither  great  numbers  of  fugitives  had  retired,  to  in- 
vite them  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  CorintlL 
which  would  provide  them  vessels,  commanders,  and 

•  vafe  convoy,  to  transport  them  into  their  country  at 
iti  own  expense. 

Upon  this  proclamation  Corinth  received  universal 
praises  and  Messing  as  it  justly  deserved.  It  was 
every  v^here  proclaimed,  that  Corinth  had  delivered 
Syracuse  ih>m  the  tyrants,  hsd  preserved  it  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  and  restored  it 
to  Its  citizens.  \i  is  not  necessary  to  insist  here  upon 
the  grandeur  of  so  noble  and  generous  an  action :  the 
mere  relation  of  it  must  make  upon  the  mind  of  every 
one  that  impression  that  always  results  from  what  is 
great  and  noble;  and  every  body  must  own,  that 
never  conquest  or  triumph  equalled  the  glory  which 
the  Corinthians  then  acouired  by  so  perfect  and  mag* 
lianimons  a  disinterestedness. 
'  Those  who  came  to  Corinth,  not  being  sufficiently 
nomeitras,  demanded  an  addition  of  inhabitants  from 
that  dty  and  from  all  Greece,  to  augment  this  new 
kind  of  colony.  Having  obtained  their  request,  and 
finding  themselves  increased  to  at  least  10,000,  they 
—abaAod  4br  Syracase,  whom  a  mnhitado  of  people 


from  all  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily  had  alrandy  joined 
Timdeon.  It  is  said  their  numbmr  amounted  to  6O,0M 
and  upwards.  Timoleon  distributed  the  lands  amongiit 
themgrsfiv;  but  sold  the  houses,  with  wluch  ho  laiMd 
a  very  great  sum ;  leaving  to  the  old  inhabitaBta  the 
power  of  redeeming  their  own ;  and  by  this  means  |ie 
ooUeoted  a  considerable  fund  n>r  such  of  the  people  as 
were  poor,  and  unable  to  support  either  their  own  ne- 
cessities or  the  charges  of  the  war. 

The  statues  of  the  tyrants,  and  of  all  the  miaess 
who  had  governed  Sialy  were  put  up  to  safe;  but 
first  they  were  cited  to  trial,  and  regulariy  prooeodcd 
against  in  due  form  of  law.  One  alone  eocaped  the 
rigour  of  this  inquiry,  and  was  preserved ;  winch  was 
tlut  of  G«lon,  who  had  gaincfd  a  celebrated  victery 
over  theCarthasinians  near  EQmera,  and  had  gofveiped 
the  people  with  lenity  and  justice;  for  vnuch  Us 
memory  was  still  cherished  and  honoured,  if  all  sta- 
tues were  made  to  undergo  the  same  scmtiay,  I  do 
not  know  whether  many  would  continno  in  beins. 

HistoiT  has  preserved  another  sentenoepaased  also 
in  regard  to  a  statue,*  but  of  a  very  difierent  kind. 
The  fact  is  curious,  and  will  excuse  the  digreaaiuu. 
Nicon,  a  champion  of  Thasos,*  had  been  crowned  1400 
times  victor  in  the  solemn  games  of  Ghnaeoe.  A  msa 
of  such  merit  could  not  fail  of  being  envied.  After  in 
death^  one  of  his  competitorB  insulted  his  statue,  and 

gave  It  several  blows:  to  revenge,  perhaps,  those  he 
ad  formeriy  received  from  him  it  represented.  Bat 
the  statue,  as  if  sensible  of  that  outrage,  fidl  from  its 
height  upon  the  penon  that  insulted  it,  and  killed  lam. 
The  son  of  him  wno  had  been  crushed  to  death  pn- 
ceeded  juridically  against  the  statue,  asguihj  of  ho- 
micide, and  punishable  by  the  law  of  Draco.  That 
famous  legislator  of  Athens,  to  inspire  a  greater  homr 
for  Uie  ^It  of  murder,  had  ordained  that  even  inani- 
mate things  should  be  destroyed,  whose  fall  shoald 
occasion  the  death  of  a  man.  The  Thaaiaws,  eoa- 
formably  to  this  law,  decreed  that  the  statue  ahoaU 
be  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  some  years  after,  bcia^ 
aflSicted  with  a  great  famine,  and  having  coBsvltea 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  they  caused  it  to  be  tsdten  out  of 
the  sea,  and  renoered  new  honours  to  it 

Syracuse  being  thus  raised  in  a  manner  from  the 
grave,  and  people  flocking  from  all  parts  to  inhabit  it, 
Timoleon,  desirous  of  freemg  the  ouiercitiea  of  Sadly, 
and  of  finally  extirpatiiijg  tyranny  and  tyrants  oat  ef 
it,  began  his  march  with  his  army.  He  compelled 
Icetas  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  the  Carthagmians, 
obliged  him  to  demolish  his  forts,  and  to  live  as  a  pri- 
vate person  in  the  citv  of  the  L^eontines.  Leptzne^ 
tyrant  of  Apollonia  ana  of  several  other  dtiea  aiad  fbr- 
tresses,  seeing  himself  in  danj|er  of  being  taken  by 
force,  surrendered  himseUl  Timoleon  spared  hie  life, 
and  sent  him  to  Corinth.  For  he  thoo^t  nothing 
more  great  and  honourable,  than  to  let  all  Qreece  see 
the  tyrants  of  Sidly  in  a  state  ofhiwnitiation  and  fivmg 
like  exiles. 

He  returned  afterwards  to  Syracuse,  to  regidate  the 
government,  and  to  institute  such  lawa  as  ahould  be 
most  important  and  necessary,  in  conjunction  with 
Cephalus  and  Dionysius,  two  legislaton  sent  to  him 
by  the  Corinthians ;  for  he  had  not  the  weakneas  to 
desire  unlimited  power,  and  the  sole  adminiatntioaL 
But  on  his  departure,  that  the  troops  in  his  pay  mi^^ 
get  something  for  themselves,  and  to  keep  them  in 
exercise  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  them,  under  tbt 
command  of  Dinarchus  and  Demaratus,  mto  aQ  tte 
places  subject  to  the  Carthaginians.  Those  tioops 
Drought  over  several  cities  from  the  barbarians,  hved 
always  in  abundance,  made  much  booty,  and  retained 
with  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  was  of  great 
service  in  the  support  of  the  war. 

About  this  time,*  the  Cartha^nians  arrived  at  Lily- 
baeum,  under  Asdrubal  and  Amilcar,  with  an  amiy  el 

^  Sttidas  in  If  few.    Pausan.  L  6.  p.  M4. 

*  An  island  in  the  JBeean  aea. 

•  Plat,  in  TineL  p.  US.  166. 
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70.000  hmh,  900  tliitM  of  war,  and  1000  transports, 
laden  with  mairhinMi,  ajrmed  ehariota,  honea,  ammo* 


ttitbtty  «nd  proviaiona.  They  piopoaed  no  leaa  than 
the  entire  ezpohaon  of  the  Qreeka  out  of  Sicily.  Ti- 
moleon  did  not  think  fit  to  #ait  their  adTancing ;  and 
thoogh  he  epold  raiae  only  6  or  7000  men,  ao  ipoat 
waa  tho  people'a  tenor,  Imb  marched  with  that  anuJI 
body  of  tioopa  againat  the  fomidable  aimy  of  the 
enemy,  and  obtained  a  celebrated  vietory  near  the 
liver  Crimeaua ;  an  aeeoont  of  which  may  be  fi>ttnd 
•in  the  hiatory  of  the  Carthaginiana.  Timoleon  re- 
turned  to  Syiacnae  amidat  ahimta  of  joy  and  univeraal 
•pjiianaea. 

He  had  before  eftetad  the  eonqdeet  and  reduction 
of  the  Sicilian  tyrant^  but  had  not  changed  them,  nor 
taken  fiom  them  thenr  tyrannical  diapoaition.  They 
united  together,  and  formed  a  powerful  league  against 
him.  Tmioleon  immediately  took  the  field,  and  aoon 
put  a  final  end  to  their  hopes.  He  made  them  all 
aufler  the  jnat  punishment  their  revolt  deaenred.  Icetas, 
amongst  others,  with  his  son,  were  pot  to  death  as 
tyrants  and  traitors.  His  wife  and  daughters,  having 
been  sent  to  Syracuse  and  brought  before  the  assem- 
bly of  the  peopie,  were  also  sentenced  to  die,  and  exe- 
cuted accordingly.  The  people,  without  doubt,  de- 
signed to  avenge  Dion,  tnor  firat  deliverer,  by  that 
decree.  For  it  was  the  same  Icetas  who  had  caused 
Arete,  Dion's  wife,  his  sister  Arisiomache,  and  his 
son  an  infent,  to  be  thrown  into  the  aea. 

Yirttto  is  aeldom  or  never  without  those  who  envy  it 
Two  accoaera  summoned  Timoleon  to  answer  for  his 
conduct  before  the  judges ;  and  having  assigned  him 
a  certain  day  for  bis  appearance,  demanded  sureties  of 
him.  The  people  expressed  gi^t  indignation  against 
such  a  proceedmg,  and  would  have  dii^ensed'With  so 
ereat  a  man's  oraerving  the  usual  formalities ;  this, 
nowovor,  he  strongly  opposed,  giving  for  hb  reason, 
that  all  he  had  undertaken  had  no  other  pnndd|e, 
than  that  the  laws  might  have  their  due  ooorse.  He 
was  accused  of  maWeraation  during  hia  command  of 
the  array.  Timoleon,  witiioot  giving  himaelf  the 
tioublefo  refute  thoae  calumnies,  only  replied :  '<  That 
he  thanked  the  goda,  for  that  they  had  heard  hia 
prayera,  and  that  he  at  length  saw  the  Syracusans  en- 
joy an  entire  liberty  of  saying  every  thmg ;  a  Ubeity 
absolataly  unknown  to  them  under  the  tpranta,  but 
which  it  was  just  to  oonfine  within  due  bounds." 

That  great  man  had  given  Syiacnae  wiae  lawa,  had 
pur^  all  Sicily  of  the  tyrants  which  had  ao  long  in- 
mted  it,  had  re-established  peace  and  security  uni- 
▼emUy,  and  supplied  the  cities  ruined  by  the  war  vrith 
the  means  of  reinstating  themselves.  After  such  rio- 
rious  actions,  which  had  acquired  him  an  unbounded 
credit,  he  voluntarily  quitted  hia  authority  to  live  in 
retirement  The  Syracnsans  had  given  him  the  best 
house  in  the  city,  in  gratitude  for  his  great  aervioea, 
and  another  very  fine  and  agreeable  one  in  the  conn* 
try,  where  he  generally  reaided  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, whom  he  had  aent  for  from  Corinth ;  for  he  did 
not  return  thither,  and  Syracuse  was  become  his  coun- 
try. He  had  the  prudence  by  resigning  every  thhig  to 
shelter  himaelf  also  entirely  from  envy,  which  never 
Ikila  to  attend  exalted  stations,  and  pays  no  respect  to 
merit,  however  great  and  substantial.  He  shunned 
the  rock  on  whi^  the  greatest  men,  through  an  insa- 
tiate lust  of  honours  and  power,  are  often  shipwrecked ; 
that  la,  bv  engaging  to  die  end  of  their  lives  in  new 
cares  and  troubles,  of  which  age  rendera  them  incapa- 
ble, and  by  choosing  rather  to  sink  under,  than  to  lay 
down,  the  weight  of  them.^ 

Timoleon,  who  knew  all  the  value  of*  a  noble  and 
glorious  leisure,  acted  in  a  dtflerent  manner.  He 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  (private  person,  enjoying 
the  grateftil  satislaction  of  seeing  so  many  cities,  and 
SQch  a  numerous  people,  indelSed  to  him  for  their 
happiness  snd  tranquillity.    But  he  was  always  re- 

*•  Mahmt  daficere,  qoiuB  dashiere.    ^atalit 
s  Otium  eqm  dUffnitata.    CKs. 
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apected,  and  conaidtod  as  tho  common  oracle  of  Saeily. 
Neither  treaty  of  peace,  institution  of  law,  diviaion  of 
land,  nor  regulation  of  government,  aeemed  well  done, 
if  Timoleon  had  not  b^n  oonsutted,  and  put  the  last 
hand  to  it 

His  age  waa  tried  with  a  very  aenaible  affliction, 
whieh  he  supported  with  astonishing  patience ;  it  was 
the  loss  of  s^it  That  accident,  iar  from  lessening 
the  consideration  and  regaid  of  the  pec^le  towaros 
him,  served  only  to  augment  them.  The  Syracusana 
did  not  content  themselves  with  paying  him  frequent 
visits,  they  conducted  all  strangers,  bom  in  town  and 
country,  to  see  their  benefactor  and  deliverer.  When 
they  had  anv  important  afftir  to  ddiberate  upon  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  they  called  lum  in  to  their  as- 
sistance; he  came  thither  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses,  went  through  the  public  square  to  the  theatre ; 
and  in  that  manner  was  introduced  into  die  aasembly, 
amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  joy  of  the 
whole  people.  After  he  had  given  his  opinion,  which 
was  always  religiously  observed,  his  domestics  recon- 
ducted him  across  the  theatre,  and  he  was  escorted  by 
all  the  dtiaens  beyond  the  sates,  with  continiud  shouts 
of  joy  and  clapping  of  banos. 

He  had  stiU  greater  honours  paid  to  him  after  his 
death.  Nothin|{  was  wanting  tnat  could  add  to  the 
magnificence  oithe  procession  which  followed  his  bier 
'  of  which  the  noblest  ornaments  were  the  tears  that 
were  shed,  and  the  biessines  uttered  by  every  body  in 
honour  of  his  meoioiy.  Those  teara  were  neither  the 
efiect  of  custom  and  the  formality  of  mourning,  nor 
exacted  by  a  public  decree,  but  flowed  from  a  native 
source,  and  sprung  from  sincere  afiection,  hvely  grati- 
tude, and  inconsolable  sorrow.  A  law  was  also  made, 
that,  annually,  for  the  fiiture,  upon  the  day  of  lus 
death,  musical  and  gymnastic  games  should  be  cele- 
brated, and  horse-races  ran  in  nenour  of  him.  But 
what  was  still  more  honourable  for  the  memoiy  of 
that  great  man,  was  the  decree  of  the  Syracusan  peo- 
ple ;  that  whenever  Sicily  shpuM  be  engaged  in  a  war 
with  foreigners,  they  should  send  to  Coiinth  for  a 
general. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  discover  in  history  any  thing 
more  great  and  accomplished  than  what  we  are  tolcl 
of  Timoleon.  I  speak  not  only  of  his  military  exploits 
and  the  happy  aucceas  of  all  hia  undertakings.  Pla* 
taich  observes  a  characteristic  in  them,  which  distin- 
guishes Timoleon  from  all  the  great  men  of  hia  times ; 
and  he  makes  use,  upon  that  occasion,  of  a  very  re- 
markable comparison.  There  are,  says  he,  in  paint- 
ing and  poetry,  pieces  which  are  excellent  in  them- 
selves, and  which  at  the  first  view  may  be  known  to 
be  the  works  of  a  master ;  but  some  of  them  denote 
their  having  cost  abundance  of  pains  and  application ; 
whereas  in  others,  an  easy  ana  native  grace  is  seen, 
which  adds  exceedingly  to  their  value ;  and  amongat 
the  latter  he  placea  tm  poems  of  Homer.  Somethmg 
of  this  sort  occon,  he  goes  on,  when,  we  compare  the 
great  actions  of  Epaminondas  and  Ajg^railaus  with 
Uiose  of  Timoleon.  In  the  former,  we  &d  them  exe- 
cuted with  foree  and  innumerable  difficulties ;  but  in 
the  latter  there  is  an  easiness  and  facility,  wmch  dis- 
tinguishes them  as  the  work,  not  of  fortune,  but  o. 
virtue,  which  fortune  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in 
seconding.    It  is  Plutarch  who  still  speaks. 

But  not  to  mention  the  militaiy  actions  of  Timoleon, 
what  I  admire  most  in  him,  is  his  warm  and  disin- 
terested passion  for  the  public  good,  reserving  for 
himself  only  the  pleasure  or  seeing  others  happy  by  hia 
aervices ;  his  extreme  remoteness  from  amoition  and 
hau^tiness :  his  honourable  retirement  into  the  coun- 
tiy ;  his  modesty,  moderation,  and  indifibrence  for  the 
honoura  paid  him ;  and,  what  is  still  more  uncommon, 
his  aversion  for  all  flatteiy,  and  even  just  iMraisea. 
When  aomebody  extolled,  in  his  presence,  his  wisdom, 
valour,  and  the  glory  he  had  acquired  in  having  ex- 
pelled the  tyrants,  he  made  no  answer,  but  that  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the 
godS|  in  that,  having  decreed  to  lestora  peace  and 
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liberty  to  Sidly,  Diey  had  ?oiichnfed  to  make  choice 
of  him  in  preference  to  all  othere  for  so  hononnble  an 
ofllce:  for  he  wae  foUy  penoaded,  that  all  human 
events  are  enided  and  mapoeed  by  the  aecret  deersea 
of  Divine  Profidence.*  What  a  treaaarB,  what  a 
happinees  for  a  atate,  is  auch  a  mmiater  I 

For  the  better  anderstanding  his  value,  we  have 
only  to  compaie  the  condition  of  Syracuse  under 
Timoleon,  with  its  state  under  the  two  Dbnyaiuses. 
}X  is  the  same  city,  the  same  inhabitants,  and  the  same 


*  Ctini  sues  laadei  audifet  praidican,  nunquam  aliud 
dixit,  qukm  se  ia  eA  r«  maximas  diis  g|^ratias  agere  et  habere, 
quM  cum  Siciliam  recreare  coitftiuuMent,  turn  se  polinir 
mikm  ducem  ewe  voIuisseaL  Nihil  enim  reruin  human- 
arum  sine  daorum  numine  agi  patabat  Cbr.  JV<p.  ta 
7%mol.  c.  ir. 


people :  but  what  a  difiemioe  do  we  peteeife 
the  difierent  governments*  we  apeak  of  I  Tte 
manta  had  no  thou^ta  but  of  making  thfm»elne 
feared,  and  of  depraasmg  their  subiects  to  lender  them 
more  submissive.  They  Were  in  &ct  dreaded,  aa  tbey 
desued  to  be,  but  at  tfaie  same  time  deCoted  aad  ab- 
horred, and  had  more  to  fear  from  their  aubjecti^  than 
their  subjects  from  them.  Timoleon,  on  the  eeiiiiaiy, 
who  looked  upon  himself  as  the  latherof  the  Syno^ 
san  people,  and  who  had  no  tboug^s  hot  of  "**'^^ 
them  happy,  enjoyed  the  refined  pieasore  of  heme 
beloved  and  revered  as  a  parent  by  nis  childraD :  and 
he  was  remembered  amongst  them  with  Measaiifli, 
because  they  could  not  reflect  upon  the  peace  and  &- 
city  they  enjoyed,  without  calling  to  mind,  at  the  aame 
time,  the  wiae  legislator  to  whom  they  were  indchmd 
for  tiiose  inestimuile  blessingaL 
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CHAPTER  L 
SECTION  I. — BTATB  or  cafiBctf  moM  the  time  or 

THE  TREATY  OP  ANTALC1D48.  THE  LaCEDJBMONI- 
AM8  DECLAEE  WAR  AGAINST  THE  CITY  OP  0LYHTHU8. 
THEY  9EIZE  BY  FRAUD  AND  VIOI/ENCE  UPON  THE  CITY 
or  THEBES.      OLYNTHUS  SURRENDERS. 

THE  peace  of  Antalcidas,^  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  in  the  third  chapter  of 

A.  M.  3617.  the  ninth  book,  had  plentifully  scat^ 
Ant.  J.  C.  387.    tered  among  the  Grecian  states  the 

seeds  of  discontent  and  division.  In 
consequence  of  that  treaty,  the  Thebans  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  aties  of  Bosotia,  and  suffer 
them  to  enjoy  their  liberty ;  and  the  Corinthians  to 
withdraw  their  gaxrison  from  Argos,  which  by  that 
means  became  free  and  independent.  The  Lacedaa- 
monians,  who  were  the  authors  and  executors  of  this 
treaty,  saw  their  power  extremely  augmented  by  it, 
and  strove  to  make  foither  additions  to  it  They 
compelled  the  Mantiiueans,  asainst  whom  they  pre- 
tended to  have  many  causes  of  complaint  in  the  last 
war,  to  demolish  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  to  mhabit 
four  different  places,  aa  they  had  done  before. 

The  two  kings  of  Spaita,*  Ageeipolis  and  Agesilau^ 
were  of  quite  difierent  characters,  and  entertained 
equally  different  opinions  upon  the  present  state  of 
aflairs.  The  firet,  who  was  naturally  inclined  to  peace, 
and  a  strict  observer  of  justice,  was  anxious  that 
Spaita,  who  was  already  much  exclaimed  against  for 
the  tseaty  of  Antalcidas^  should  suffer  the  Grecian 
cities  to  enjoy  their  liberties,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
that  treaty,  and  not  disturb  their  tranquiUity  through 
an  unjust  desire  of  extending  her  dominion^  The  other, 
on  the  contrary,  restless,  active,  and  full  of  great  views 
of  ambition  and  conauest,  breathed  notliing  but  war. 

At  the  same  time,  deputies  arrived 

A.  M.  3621.  i&t  Spaita  from  Acaiithus  and  Apol- 
Ant  J.  C.  3S3.    Ionia,  two  very  considerable  cities  of 

Macedonia^  on  the  subject  of  Olyn- 
tfaus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  oiigu^ally 

*  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grsc.  1.  v.  p.  650.  MS. 
"~MAxf.p.541. 


from  Cbalcis  in  Eubma.  Athena,*  aftar  the 
of  Salamis  and  Marathon,  had  conquered  msmy  places 
on  the  side  of  Thrace,  and  even  in  Thrace  itaelC 
Those  cities  threw  off  the  yoke  as  soon  aa  Spaita,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponneaan  war,  had  nanad 
the  power  of  Athensi  Olynthus  waa  of  tfaie  naoibci; 
The  deputies  of  Acanthus  and  ApoUooia  reprfaonfcd, 
in  the  general  aaaembly  of  the  siliea,  that  Olynthwy 
situate  in  their  neighbourhood,  daily  improvied  ia 
atrength  in  an  extiaorainaiy  manner ;  that  it  perpcta> 
ally  extended  its  dominions  by  new  conqueata  ;  that 
it  obliged  all  the  cities  round  about  to  submit  to  it,  aad 
to  enter  into  its  measures ;  and  waa  upon  the  point  of 
concluding  an  alUanoennth  the  Atheniana  and  the 
Thebans.  The  affidr  being  taken  into  conaideimtioB, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  it  was  necessary  to 
declare  war  against  the  Olynthians.  It  waa  agreed 
that  the  allied  cities  should  furoish  10,000  trw^pa,  widi 
liberty  to  auch  as  desired  it,  to  substitute  money,  at  the 
rate  of  three  oboh  a  day  for  each  foot  aoldier,*  and 
four  times  as  much  for  the  hone.  The  LacedMBoni- 
ans,  to  lose  no  time,  made  their  troopo  march  directly, 
under  the  command  of  Eudamidas,  who  prevailed  witt 
the  Ephoii,  that  Phmbidaa,  his  brother,  might  have  the 
leading  of  thoee  which  were  to  foUow,ana  to  Joiar ' 
soon  after.  When  he  arrived  in  that  part  of  Maa 
nia  whidi  ia  also  called  Thrace,  he  garriacHied 
places  as  applied  to  him  for  that  purpoae,  aeiaed  apoa 
Fotidsa,  a  city  in  alliance  with  the  Olynthiana.  whtch 
surrendered  without  making  any  defence ;  aiMrbagpa 
the  war  against  Olynthus,  mough  slowly,  aa  waa  m- 
cumbent  upon  a  general  whoae  troops  were  not  ail 
assembled. 

Phoebidas  began  his  march  aoon 
after,*and  being  arrived  near  Thebes,        A.  M.  36tt. 
encamped  without  the  walls,  near    Ant  J.  C  36S, 
the  Gymnaaium  or  public  place  of 
exercise.    Ismenius  and  Leontides,  both  polemaxcha, 
^at  is,  generals  of  the  army,  and  supreme  magistrmtea 
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of  Thebes,  were  et  the  head  of  two  diflerent  feetionft 
The  filwt,  who  hid  engaged  Pelopidae  on  his  side,  wis 
no  friend  to  the  Lsce&mooisns,  nor  they  to  him ; 
because  he  pnblicly  declared  for  popular  jpvemment 
and  liberty.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  ttToured  an 
olisarehy,  and  was  supported  by  the  Lacedmnonians 
wSik  thfi«r  whole  interest  I  am  ohli^  to  enter  into 
this  detail,  because  the  OTont  I  am  gomg  to  rekte,  and 
which  was  a  consequence  of  it,  was  the  occasion 
of  the  tmportaot  war  between  the  Thebans  and  the 
LacedBmonians. 

This  bems  the  state  of  afiairs  at  Thebes,  Leontides 
applied  to  I^obidas,  and  propoeed  to  him  to  seize  tiie 
citadel  called  Cadmea,  to  expel  the  adherents  of  Ism^- 
nius,  and  to  give  the  Lacedemonians  possession  of  it 
He  represented  to  him,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
slorious  for  him  than  to  make  hmuelf  master  of 
Thebes,  whilst  his  brother  was  endeavouring  to  reduce 
Olynthns :  that  he  would  thereby  facilitate  the  success 
of  his  brother's  enterprise:  and  that  the  Thebans, 
who  had  prohibited  their  cttisens  by  decree  to  bear 
arms  against  the  Olynthtans,  would  not  fail,  upon  his 
making  himself  master  of  the  citadel,  to  supply  him 
with  whatever  number  of  hone  and  foot  be  should 
think  proper,  for  the  reinforcement  of  Eudaimdas. 

Phosbidas,  who  had  much  ambition  and  little  pru- 
dence, and  who  sought  only  far  an  opportunitjr  of 
signalizing  himself  by  some  extraordinary  action, 
without  examining  the  consequences,  sufiered  himself 
to  be  easily  persu^ed. — Whilst  the  Thebans,  in  entire 
security  and  fuU  reliance  on  the  treaty  of  peace  hitely 
concluded  by  the* Grecian  states,  were  celebrating 
the  feasts  of  Ceres,  and  expected  nothing  less  than 
such  an  act  of  hostiUty,  PhcDbidas,  conducted  by  Lo- 
•ntides,  took  possession  of  the  citadel.  The  senate 
WBS  then  sitting.  Leontides  went  to  them,  and  de- 
clared, that  thei«  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the* 
Lacedamonians  who  had  just  entered  the  citadel ;  that 
they  were  only  the  enemies  of  those  who  wished  to 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity ;  that  as  for  himself^  by 
the  power  his  office  of  polemarch  gave  him,  of  con* 
fining  whoever  oKballed  against  the  state,  he  should 
put  Ismenius  into  a  place  of  security,  who  factiously 
endeavoured  to  break  the  peace.  He  was  seized  ac- 
cordingly, and  carried  to  the  citadel  The  party  of 
Ismenius,  seeing  their  chief  a  prisoner,  and  a|)pre- 
bending  the  utmost  violence  for  themselves,  quitted 
the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to  Athens,  to 
the  number  of  400  and  upwards.  They  were  soon 
after  banished  by  a  public  decree.  Pelopidas  was  of 
the  number ;  but  Epaminondas  remained  at  Thebes 
unmolested,  bein^  disregarded,  as  a  man  entirely  de-^ 
T<^ted  to  the  study  of  pmlosophy,  who  did  not  inter- 
meddle in  afl^rs  of  state ;  and  also  on  account  of  his 
poverty,  which  loft  no  room  to  fear  any  thing  from  him. 
A  new  polemarch  was  nominated  in  the  room  of  Isme- 
nius, and  Leontides  went  to  Lacedaemon. 

The  news  of  Phcsbidas's  enterprise,  who  at  a  tine 

of  general  peace  had  taken  possession  of  a  citadel  by 

force,  upon  which  he  had  no  claim  nor  ri^bt,  had  oo- 

casbned  great  murmurings  and  complaints.    Such 

especially  as  opposed  Agesilaus,  who  was  suspected 

of  havincr  sharea  in  the  Mheme,  demanded  by  whose 

orders  pEcebidas  had  committed  so  strange  a  breach 

of  public  faith.    Agesilaus,  who  well  knew  that  those 

warm  reproaches  were  aimed  at  him,  made  no  diffi- 

eolty  of  justifying  Phmbidas,  and  dedaitng  openly, 

and  before  all'the  worid,  ''That  the  action  oo^ht  to 

be  considered  in  itself,  in  order  to  unden»tand  whether 

it  were  nsefdl  or  not ;  that  whatever  was  expedient  for 

Sparta,  he  was  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded  to 

act,  upon  l^s  own  autnority,  and  without  waiting  the 

orders  of  any  body :"  strange  principles  to  be  advanced 

by  a  person  who  upon  other  occasions  had  maintained, 

"  That  justice  was  the  first  of  all  virtues ;  and  that 

without  it,  valour  itself,  and  every  other  great  quality, 

were  useless  and  unavailing."    It  is  the  same  man 

that  made  answer,  when  somebody  in  hispresence 

magnified  the  king  of  Persians  grandeur;  *'£[e^whom 


yon  call  the  great  king,  hi  what  is  he  greater  than  I, 
unless  he  be  more  just  7"  A  truly  noble  and  admira- 
bie  maxim,  That  justicb  mvst  be  the  evlb  of 

WHATBVSa  IS  BXCBLLBITT  AMD   OBBAT  !  but  S  DMudm 

that  he  had  only  in  his  mouth,  and  which  all  his  actions 
contradicted ;  conformably  to  the  principle  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  politicians,  who  imagine  that  a  statesman 
ought  always  to  have  justice  in  his  mouth,  but  sliould 
never  loee  an  occasion  of  violating  it  for  the  advantage 
of  his  country. 

But  let  us  now  hear  the  sentenee  which  the  august 
assembly  of  Sparta,  so-  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of 
its  counsels  and  the  et^uky  of  its  decrees,  is  about  to 
pronounce.  The  aflair  being  maturely  considered,  the 
aiguments  discussed  at  large,  and  set  m  dieir  fiill  light, 
the  assembly  resolved,  that  Phosbidas  should  be  de- 
prived of  his  command,  and  fined  100,000  drachmas  ;* 
but  that  they  should  continue  to  hold  the  citadel,  and 
keep  a  strong  garrison  in  it  What  a  strange  contra- 
diction was  this!  says  Polybius ;*  what  a  disregard 
of  all  justice  and  reason !  to  punish  the  criminal,  and 
approve  the  crime ;  and  not  only  to  approve  thecrime 
tacitly^  and  without  having  any  share  in  it,  but  to 
ratify  It  by  public  authority,  and  continue  it  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  hi  order  to  reap  the  advantages 
aiisilig  from  it  But  tkis  was  not  all:  commissioners, 
appointed  by  all  the  dtiee  in  alliance  with  Sparta, 
were  despatched  to  the  citadel  of  Thbbes,  to  try  Is- 
menius, upon  whom  they  passed  sentence  of  death, 
which  was  immeihately  executed.  Such  flagmnt  in- 
justice seldom  remains  unpunished.  To  act  in  such 
a  manner,  says  Polybius  again,  is  neither  for  one's 
country's  interest,  nor  one's  own. 

Teleutias,*  Aeeaihtus's  brother,  had  been  sobstitn- 
ted  in  the  place  of  Phmbidas  to  .command  the  rest  of  the 
troops  of  the  allies  designed  against  Olynthus ;  whi- 
ther he  marched  with  Ul  expedition.  The  city  was 
strong,  and  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary  to  a 
good  defence.  Several  sallies  were  made  with  great 
success,  m  one  of  which  Teleutias  was  killed.  The 
next  year  king  Ageeipolis  had  the  command  of  the 
army.  The  campaign  passed  in  skirmishing,  without 
any  thing  decisive.  Ageeipolis  died  soon  after  of  a 
disease,  and  was  succored  by  his  brother  Cleombro- 
tus,  who  reiened  nine  ;|rears.  About  that  time  begui 
the  hundredth  Oljrmpiad.  Spilpa 
made  fresh  eflbrts  to  terminate  the  A.  M.  36M. 
war  with  the  Olynthians.  Polybidaa  Ant  J.  C.  380. 
their  general  pressed  the  siege  with 
vifour.  The  place  being  in  want  of  provisions  was 
at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  and  was  received  by  the 
Spartans  into  the  number  of  their  allies. 

SECTION  n. — spabta's  pbospbbitt.    cbabactbb 

OP  TWO  ILLUiTBIOVS  TBBBANS,  BPAMOIONDAS  AND 
PELOPIDAS.  THE  LATTER  PORMS  THE  DBSIOM  OP 
BB8T0B1NO  THE  LnSETT  OP  HIS  COUNTET.  CON- 
SPIRACT  AGAINST  THE  THUNTS  WISELT  CONDVCTED, 
AND  HAPPILY  EXECUTED.     THE  CITADEL  IS  BETAKEN. 

The  fortune  of  the  Lacedemonians  never  appeared 
with  greater  splendour,^  nor  tiieir  power  more  strongly 
estabTished.  All  Greece  was  subjected  to  them,  either 
by  force  or  alliance.  They  were  in  possession  of 
Thebes,  a  most  powerful  city,  and  with  that  of  all 
Boeotia.  They  had  found  means  to  humble  Argoe, 
and  to  hold  it  in  dependence.  Corinth  was  entirely 
at  their  devotion,  and  obeyed  thor  orders  in  every 
thing.  The  Athenians,  abandoned  by  their  allies  and 
reduced  almost  to  their  own  strength,  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  make  head  against  them.  If  any  city  or  peo- 
ple in  their  alliance  attempted  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  their  power,  an  immediate  punishment  reduced 
them  to  theiir  former  obedience,  and  terrified  all  others 
from  following  their  exainple.  Thus,  masters  by  sea 
and  land,  all  trembled  before  them ;  and  the  most  for- 

>  Abont  tt,000{.  fterUag.  *  Lib.  iv.  p.  <M. 
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midible  piineei,  u  the  Idnc  of  Peim  and  the  tyimnt 
of  Syiaciite,  seemed  to  emmate  each  other  in  courting 
their  fiiendriiip  and  alliance. 

A  piosperity  founded  in  injustice  can  be  of  no  long 
^oianon.  The  blow  that  was  to  shake  the  Spartan 
power,  came  from  the  very  quarter  where  they  exer- 
cised the  most  unjust  violence,  andfiom  whence  they 
did  not  s^m  to  have  any  thing  to  fear  -,  that  is  to  say, 
iiom  Thebes.  Two  illustiious  citisens  of  that  state 
will  make  a  glorious  appearance  upon  the  theatre  of 
Cheeee^  and  for  that  reason  deserve  our  notice  in  this 
place. 

These  are  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,*  both  de> 
acended  from  the  noblest  fiimiues  <^  Thebes.  Pelo- 
pklas,  nurtured  in  the  greatest  affluence,  and  havine 
oecome,  whilst  young,  sole  heir  of  a  very  rich  and 
flouiiahing  famil}[i  employed  his  wealth,  from  the  first 
.  possession  of  it,  in  the  relief  of  such  as  had  occasion 
for  it  and  merited  his  favour ;  showing  in  that  wise 
use  of  his  licbes,  that  he  was  really  their  master,  and 
not  their  slave.  For  according  to  Aiistotie's  remark, 
repeated  by  Plutarch,'  most  men  make  no  use  at  all 
or  theft  fortunes  out  of  afaiice,  or  abuse  them  in  bad 
or  trifling  expenses.  As  for  Upaminondas,  poverty 
was  all  his  inneritanoe,  in  which  his  honour,  and  one 
might  almost  say,  his  joy  and  delight,  consisted.  He 
was  bom  of  poor  paients,  and  consequently  familiarized 
fiom  his  inmncy  with  povertv,  which  he  made  more 

fnatefol  and  easy  to  him  by  his  taste  for  philosophy, 
elopidas  who  supported  a  great  number  of  citiMns, 
never  having  been  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  accept  hia 
ofiera  and  to  make  use  of  his  fortune,  resolved  to  share 
in  the  poverty  of  his  friend  by  making  him  his  example, 
and  bMame  the  model  as  well  as  admiration  of  the 
whole  dty,  from  the  modesty  of  his  drees  and  the 
firugality  of  his  table. 

u  Epaminondas  was  poor  with  respect  to  the  goods 
of  fortune,*  he  was  amply  recompensed  in  those  of  the 
head  and  heart:  modest,  prudent,  grave,  skilful  in 
taking  advantage  of  fiivoiirable  opportunities,  possess- 
ing in  a  supreme  degree  the  saence  of  war,  equally 
vuiant  ana  wise,  easy  and  complaisant  in  his  lnte^> 
course  with  the  world,  suffering  with  incredible  pa- 
tience the  ill  treatment  of  the  people,  and  even  of  his 
friends,  uniting  with  his  ardour  for  military  exercises 
a  wonaerful  taste  £19  studv  and  the  sciences,  piquing 
himself  especially  so  mucn  upon  truth  and  sincerity, 
that  he  made  a  scruple  of  teUing  a  lie  even  in  jest  or 
for  diversion.  Jide6  vtriiaiis  dlUgent,  vt  m  joeo  qMmn 
mcnitreficr. 

They  were  both  equally  inclined  to  virtue.^  But 
Pelopidas  was  best  fMeased  with  the  exercises  of  the 
body,  and  Epaminondas  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  For  which  reason,  they  employed  their  leisure, 
the  one  in  the  pahestra  and  die  chase,  and  the  other  in 
conversation  and  the  study  of  philosophv. 

But  what  persons  of  sense  and  judgment  roust 
piincipally  admire  in  thein,'  and  which  is  rarely  found 
amongst  those  of  their  high  rank,  is  the  perfect  union 
and  mendship  that  always  subsisted  between  them, 
duiias  the  whole  time  they  were  employed  together  in 
the  a£ninistration  of  the  public  aflhirs,  whether  in  war 
or  peace.  If  we  examine  the  government  of  Aristides 
and  Tfaemistocles,  that  of  Cunon  and  Peiides,  of 
Nieias  and  Alcibiades,  we  shall  find  them  full  of 
trouble,  dissension,  and  debate.  The  two  friends  we 
speak  of  held  the  first  offices  in  the  state ;  all  great 
a&irs  passed  throu^  their  hands;  every  thing  was 
confidcNl  to  their  care  and  authority.  In  such  deucate 
conjunctures,  what  occasions  of  pique  and  jealousy 
generally  arise!  But  neither  diffinenoe  of  sentiment, 
diversity  of  interest,  nor  the  least  emotion  of  envy,  ever 
altered  their  union  ajid  good  understanding.  The 
teason  of  which  was,  their  being  founded  upon  an  un« 

*•  Plut  in  Pelop.  d.  979. 
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alterable  principle, that  is,  upon  virtoe:  whidi  m  al 
other  actions,  says  Plutarch,  ocoasioDea  their  having 
neither  ^lory  ma  riches,  those  fatal  sources  of  strile 
and  division,  in  view,  but  solely  the  public  cood,  and 
made  them  desire,  not  the  advancement  or  Eonour  ef 
their  own  fomilies^  but  to  render  their  coimtry  noia 
powerful  and  flourishing.  Such  were  the  two  ufaistti- 
ous  men  who  are  about  to  make  their  appearasea,  and 
to  give  a  new  face  to  the  afiairs  of  Greeoe,by  thegreat 
events  in  which  they  will  have  a  principal  afaaie. 

Leontides  being  apprised  that  the 
exiles  had  retired  to  Athens,*  where  A.  M.  J6SIL 
they  had  been  well  received  by  the  AaL  J.  C.  37& 
pec^le,  and  much  respected  by  all 
people  of  worth  and  wmour,  laid  a  plot  fiir  aocietly 
cuttmg  them  ofl",  by  means  of  certain  unknown  petaaB% 
whom  he  sent  thither  to  assassinate  the  mosc  oonri- 
derable  of  them.  Onlv  Androclides  was  killed,  aod 
Leontides  failed  in  his  desi{nis  a^^aiost  all  the  reat. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Athenians  received  lettcis 
from  Spaita,  to  prohibit  their  receiving  or  assisting  lbs 
exiles,  and  with  orders  to  expel  them  their  city,  as 
persons  de<Slared  to  be  the  common  eoeniieaorGreeee 
by  all  the  allies.  Humanity,  a  virtue  pecl^iar  and 
natural  to  the  Athenians,  made  them  reject  aoinfraaoiis 
a  proposal  with  horror.  They  were  transported  widi 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sratitiide  to  the 
Thebans  for  a  previous  obUeation  of  ue  same  nalwe^ 
For  the  Thebans  had  contributed  the  moat  to  the  i»> 
establishment  of  the  popular  government  at  Athens, 
having  declared  in  tneir  favour  by  a  public  decn^ 
contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  Spaita;  and  it  was  fiom 
Thebes,  that  Thrasybulus  had  set  out  to  deliver 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 

Pelopidas,  though  at  that  time  very  yomi&  went  to 


all  the  exiles  one  after  another,  of  whom  Mekm 
the  most  considerable.  He  represented  to 
"  That  it  was  neither  becoming  nor  just  to  c 
themselves  with  having  saved  &ir  own  lives,  and  to 
look  with  indifference  upon  their  country,  esuslaved 
and  miserable ;  that  whatever  good-will  too  petqik  of 
Athens  midit  express  for  them,  it  was  not  fit  ttmt  thsr 
should  sumsr  their  fate  to  depend  upon  the  decrees  ef 
a  people,  which  their  natiirsl  inconstancy,  or  the 
malignity  of  the  oratora  that  turned  them  any  way  at 
will,  mi^tsoon  alter:  that  it  was  neceasaiy  to  Immd 
every  thmg,  afler  the  example  of  Thrasybulus,  and  to 
set  before  themselves  his  intreirid  valour  and  gencnius 
fortitude  as  a  model ;  that  as  ne  set  out  (ram  Thdies 
to  suppress  and  destroy  the  tyrants  of  Athens^  ao  they 
ou^t  to  go  from  Athens  to  restore  to  Thebes  ia 
ancient  liberty.** 

This  discourse  made  all  the  impression  uptm  the 
eales  that  could  be  expected.  The^  sent  nrrnaiely  to 
inform  their  friends  at  Thebes  of  their  resolution,  who 
extremely  approved  their  design.  Charon,  one  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  city,  oflered  to  receive  the 
eonspuators  into  his  houses  Philidas  found  means  la 
get  himself  made  secretary  to  Archies  and  Philip,  who 
were  then  polemarcbs  or  supreme  magistraten  of  the 
city.  As  foK  Epaminondas,  ne  had  for  some  tiBae  d9i- 
fiontly  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  younger  Thebans  by 
his  discourse  with  a  passionate  desire  to  throw  off  dse 
Spaitan  yoke.  He  was  ignorant  of  nothing  that  had 
been  projected,*  but  he  believed  that  he  ougH  not  to 
have  ally  share  in  it,  because,  as  he  ssid,  he  co«ld  net 
resolve  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  ceamtrf- 
men;  foreseeing  that  his  frienda  would  not  keep 
within  the  due  Mundo  of  the  enterprise,  however  law- 
ful in  itself,  aiul  that  the  tyrants  would  not  perish 
alone;  and  convinced  besiaes,  that  a  cttiaen,  who 
should  appear  to  have  taken  either  side,  would  hnye  it 
in  his  power  to  make  a  more  powerful  impmuiiiMia  i^Min 
the  minds  of  the  people. 


*  Xenopb.  Hiit  Gr.  1.  v.  p.  666—568.    PtuL 
p.  280—284.    Id.  de  Socr&t.  Gen. p.  686—588.  et . 
Diod.  I.  XT.  p.  844 — 346.    Cor.  Nep.  in  Pelop.  c. 

*  Plut.  de  Gen.  Socrat  p  664. 
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TIm  dftj  Jbr  th6  ezacvtioii  of  tlM  |m>ieet  bemi^  fixed, 
the  «xilM  thoagfat  piopcir  that  Pherenieiiiy  haviii^  m- 
■erabldd  all  the€ons|Mratoi«,  should  atoo  at  Thnamum. 
a  little  town  Bot  far  firom  Thebesy  and  that  a  small 
number  of  the  voongest  of  them  should  venture  into 
the  city.  Twelve  persons  of  the  best  families  of 
Thebes,  ail  united  by  a  strict  and  faithful  friendship 
with  each  other,  though  competitoia  for  glory  and 
honour,  offered  themselves  for  this  bold  enterprise. 
Pelopidss  was  of  this  number.  After  having  embraced 
th&i  companions,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Chaion,  to  give  him  notice  of  their  coming,  they  set 
out  divmed  in  mean  habits,  carrying  hounds  with 
them,  and  poles  in  their  hands  for  pitching  of  tents ; 
that  such  as  they  met  on  the  way  might  have  no  sus- 
picion of  them^  and  take  them  only  lor  huntcis  that 
had  wandered  after  their  gama 

Their  messenger  being  arrived  at  Thebes,  and  hav- 
ing informed  Chsron  tiuX  they  were  set  out,  the  ap- 
g roach  of  danger  did  not  alter  bis  sentiments ;  and  as 
e  wanted  neitlier  courage  not  honour,  he  prepared  his 
house  for  their  reception. 

One  of  the  conspiratois,  who  was  not  a  bad  man, 
who  even  loved  his  country,  and  would  have  served 
the  exiles  with  all  his  power,  but  had  neither  the 
resolution  nor  constancy  necessary  for  such  an  enter- 
prise, and  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  that  presented  themsdves  in  crowds  to 
his  imagination,  appalled  with  the  prospect  of  danger, 
retired  to  his  house  without  saying  any  thing,  and 
despatched  one  of  his  friends  to  Melon  and  Pelopidas, 
to  oenre  them  to  defer  their  enterprise,  and  return  to 
Athens,  there  to  await  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 
Happily,  that  friend,  not  finding  his  horse's  bridle,  and 
losing  a  great  deal  of  time  in  quarrelling  with  his  wife, 
was  prevented  from  going. 

Pelopidas  and  his  companions,  disguised  like  pea* 
sants,  having  Beparated  from  each  o&er.  entered  the 
city  at  difierent  gates  towards  the  close  oi  day.  As  it 
was  then  early  in  the  wintei^  the  north  wind  blew,  and 
the  snow  fell ;  whidi  served  the  better  to  conceal  them, 
every  bodv  keepins  within  doors  on  account  of  the 
cold  weather ;  whioi  gave  them  likewise  a  pretext  for 
coverins  their  faces.  Some  who  were  in  tne  secret, 
rebeived  and  conducted  them  to  Charon's  house; 
where,  of  exiles  and  others,  their  whole  number 
Amounted  to  forty-eight 

Philidas,  secretary  to  the  Bosotarchs,^  who  was  m 
the  plot,  had  some  tmie  before  invited  Archias  and  his 
eompanions  to  supper  on  that  very  day,  ppomising  them 
an  exquisite  repast,  and  the  company  of  some  of  the 
finest  women  in  the  city.  The  guests  being  met  at  the 
appointed  time,  tkey  sat  down  to  table.  They  had  drw 
cmUted  the  glass,  and  were  almost  drunk,  when  it  was 
vrhispered  about,  but  not  known  where  the  report  be- 

Sn,  that  the  exiles  were  in  the  city.  Philidas,  without 
owing  any  concern,  did  his  utmost  to  change  the  dis- 
course. Archias,  however,  sent  one  of  his  officers  to 
Charon,  witlf  orders  to  come  to  him  immediately.  It  was 
now  liUe,  and  Pelopidas  and  the  conspirators  were 
preparing  to  set  out,  and  had  put  on  their  armour  and 
•words,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  heard  a  knocking  at 
the  door.  Somebody  went  to  it,  and  bemg  told  by  the 
officen,  that  he  vras  come  from  the  magistrates  with 
orders  for  Charon  to  attend  them  immediately^  he  ran 
to  him  half  out  of  his  wits  to  acquaint  him  with  that 
terrible  message.  They  all  conduded  that  the  conspi- 
racy was  discovered,  and  believed  themselves  lost,  be- 
fore it  woidd  be  possible  to  execute  any  thing  worthy 
their  cause  and  valour.  However,  tbey  were  all  of 
opinioii  that  Chaion  should  obey  the  oraer,  and  pre- 
•ottt  himself  before  the  magistrates  with  an  air  of^  ai^ 
■uranoe,  as  void  of  fear,  aiS  unconscious  of  ofience. 
Charon  was  a  man  of  intrepid  courage  in  dangers 
which  threatened  only  himself:  but  at  that  time,  ter^ 

*  The  ma^trates  and  generals  who  were  diarged  with 
the  govemneBt  of  Hiebes,  were  called  B<Botarchi,  that  is 
to  say,  oommaadert  or  goveraon  of  Bosetia, 


rified  for  his  firiends,  and  apprehendmg  ilso  that  he 
should  be  suspected  of  some  treachery,  if  so  many 
brave  dtisens,  whom  he  had  recdved  into  his  hou^ 
diould  be  destroyed,  he  went  to  his  wife's  apartment,  • 
and  fetched  his  only  son  of  fifteen  years  old  at  most, 
who  in  beanty  and  strength  excelled  all  the  youths  of 
his  age,  and  put  him  into  the  hands  of  Pelopidas,  say- 
ing at  the  same  time,  "If  you  discover  that  I  have  be- 
trayed you,  and  have  been  guilty  of  treachery  npon 
this  occasion,  revenge  yourselves  on  me  in  this  my 
only  son,  whom,  dear  as  he  is  to  me,  I  abandon  to  you, 
and  let  lum  fkll  a  victim  without  mercy  to  his  father's 
perfidy." 

These  expressions  wounded  them  to  the  heart;  bat 
what  epive  toem  tbe  most  sensible  pain  was  his  ima^ 
ning  there  was  any  one  amongst  them  so  mean  and 
ungrateful  as  to  form  to  himself  the  least  suspicion  in 
resard  to  him.  They  conjured  him  unanimoudy,  not 
to  leave  his  son  vrith  them,  but  to  put  him  into  some 
place  of  safety ;  that  his  friends  and  country  might  not 
want  an  aVtoger,  if  he  should  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  the  tyrants.  "ISo,"  replied  the  father,  '*  he 
shall  stay  with  you,  and  share  your  fate.  If  he  must 
perish,  what  nobler  end  can  he  make,  than  to  perish 
with  his  father  and  best  firiends  ?  For  you,  my  son, 
exert  yourself  beyond  your  years,  and  show  a  courage 
worthy  of  you  and  me.  You  see  here  the  most  excd- 
lent  ci  the  Thebans.  Make'  under  such 'masters  a 
noble  essay  of  glory,  and  learn  to  fi^t ;  or,  if  it  must 
be  so,  to  die,  like  them,  forliberty.  Tor  the  rest,  I  am 
not  without  hopes,  for  I  believe  tnat  the  justice  of  our 
cause  will  draw  down  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
eods  upon  us."  He  condudi^  witn  a  prayer  for 
tnem,  and  after  embracing  the  conspirators,  went  out. 

He  took  pains  on  his  way  to  recover  himself,  and  to 
compose  his  looks  and  vdce,  that  he  might  not  appear 
under  any  concern.  When  he  came  to  me  door  of  the 
house  where  the  feast  was  kept,  Archias  and  philidas 
came  out  to  him,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  a  report| 
that  dlitfiected  people  were  arrived  in  the  dty,  and 
were  concealed  in  some  house.  He  seemed  asto* 
nished ;  and  finding  by  thdr  answera  to  his  questions, 
that  they  had  no  predse  information  on  the  subject,  he 
assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and  said, "  It  is  veij  likely  the 
report  you  speak  of  is  only  a  false  alarm,  intended  to 
interrupt  your  mbthN  however,  as  it  ought  not  to  be 
neglected,  I'll  so  immediately,  and  make  the  strictest 
inquiiy  posdbte  into  it"  rfailidas  praised  his  pru- 
dence and  zeal ;  and  carrying  Archias  back  into  the 
company,  again  engaged  him  in  the  debauch,  and  con* 
tinned  the  entertainment,  by  keeping  the  gnests  in 
perpetual  expectation  of  the  women  be  had  promised 
them. 

Charon,  on  his  return  home,  found  his  friends  all 
prepared,  not  to  conquer,  nor  to  save  their  lives,  but 
to  die  gloriously,  ana  to  sell  themselves  as  desr  as 
thejr  could.  The  serenity  and  ioy  of  his  looks  ex- 
plamed  beforehand,  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  He 
repeated  all  that  had  passed ;  after  which  they  had  no 
thoughts  but  of  puttmg  into  instant  execution  a  de- 
sign, to  which  the  least  delay  might  occadoo  a  thoo- 
sand  obstacles. 

In  fact,  at  that  very  instant  happened  a  second 
storm,  far  more  violent  and  more  danserons  than 
the  firat,  and  which  seemed  as  if  it  coola  not  possi* 
biy  fdl  of  making  the  enterprise  mLscarry.  A  cou* 
rier  frraa  Athens  arrived  in  great  haste  with  a  packet, 
which  contained  a  drcumstantial  account  of  the  whole 
conspiracy,  as  was  afterwards  discovered.  The  cou- 
rier was  brought  fint  to  Archias,  vrho  was  afa^ady 
overcome  with  wine,  and  thought  of  nothing  but 
pleasure.  In  giving  him  his  despatches,  he  said, 
**  My  lord,  the  person  who  writes  you  th«ie  letters, 
conjures  you  to  read  them  immediately,  bdng  serious 
afbuB."  Archias  replied,  laughing,'  **  Serious  afiairs 
to-morrow ;"  whidi  words*  were  afterwards  used  by 
the  Greeks  as  a  proverb ;  and  talung  the  letten,  ho 
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put  tkem  undtt  Us  bolitar^^  and  coDtiimad  the  €oa« 
TenatioD  and  banquet 

The  conapiratora  were  at  that  time  in  the  streeta, 
divided  into  two  partiea ;  the  one,  with  Pelopidaa  at 
their  head,  marched  againat  Leontidea,  who  waa  not 
at  the  feaat;  the  other  againat  Archiaa,  under  the 
eommand  of  Charon.  The  latter  had  put  on  women'a 
habits  over  their  aimour,  and  crowned  themaelvea  with 
pine  and  poplar  wreathe,  which  entireW  covered  their 
noea.  When  they  came  to  the  door  or  the  apartment 
where  the  feaat  was  kept,  the  ^ests  made  a  great 
noise,  and  aet  up  loud  abouta  of  joy.  But  they  were 
told,  that  the  women  would  not  come  in  till  the  ser- 
vants were  ail  diamiaaed,  which  waa  done  immediately. 
They  were  sent  to  neighbouring  houses,  where  there 
was  no  want  of  wine  for  their  entertainment  The 
conspirators,  by  this  strataeem,  having  made  them- 
aelvea maatera  of  the  field  of  battle,  entered  sword  in 
hand,  and  dliowing  themselves  in  their  true  colours, 
put  all  the  gueats  to  the  awoxd,  and  with  them  the 
magistrates,  who  were  full  of  wine,  and  in  no  con- 
dition to  defend  themaelvea.  Pelopidas  met  witb  more 
resistance.  Leontides,  who  was  asleep  in  bed,  awaked 
with  the  noiae  that  waa  made,  and  rising  immediately, 
armed  himaelf  with  hia  awoid,  and  laid  some  of  the 
conspirators  at  his  feet,  but  was  at  last  killed  himself. 

This  grand  aiftir  beins  executed  in  thia  manner 
with  so  much  despatch  and  success,  couriers  were  im- 
mediately deapatcned  to  the  exiles  who  had  remained 
at  Thriasium.  The  doors  of  the  prisons  were  broken 
open,  and  500  prisoners  let  out  The  Tbebans  were 
called  upon  to  resume  their  liberty,  and  arms  were 
given  to  all  they  met,  the  spoils  aifixed  to  the  porticoes 
being  taken  down,  and  tne  armourers  and  cutler's 
abops,  broken  open  for  that  purpose.  Epaminondas 
and  Qeorgidas  came  in  arms  to  join  them,  accompa- 
nied with  a  numerous  band  of  young  men,  and  with 
aome  old  persona  of  great  wortli,  whom  they  had  got 
together.  u^. 

The  whole  city  waa  in  great  terror  and  coilfbeiQn ; 
the  houses  all  illuminated  with  torches,  and  the  streets 
thronged  with  the  multitude  paasin^  to  and  fro.  The 
people,  in  a  consternation  at  what  bad  happened,  and 
for  want  of  auffident  information,  waited  impatiently 
for  the  day  to  know  their  destiny.  The  Lacedemo- 
nian captains  were  therefore  thought  guil^f  of  a  very 
ereat  error  in  not  bavins  ikllen  upon  them  during  their 
disorder;  for  the  famaon  consisted  of  1500  men, 
be^es  3000  who  kad  taken  refuge  in  the  dtadel. 
Alarmed  by  the  cries  they  heard,  the  illuminationa 
they  aaw  in  the  housea,  and  the  tumult  of  the  multi- 
tude running  backwards  and  forwards,  they  lay  still, 
and  contentM  themselves  with  guardins  the  atadel, 
after  having  sent  couriers  to  Sparta  with  the  news  of 
what  had  happened,  and  to  demand  an  inunediate  re- 
inforcement 

The  next  day  at  ann-rise  the  exilea  arrived  with 
their  arma,  and  an  aaaembly  of  the  people  waa  con- 
vened. Epaminondaa  and  Georg^daa  conducted  Pe- 
lopidaa and  his  company  thither,  aurrounded  with  all 
their  aacrificers,  canying  in  their  hands  the  sacred 
fillets,  and  exhorting  the  citizens  to  assist  their  coun- 
trr,  and  to  join  wnh  their  Foda.  At  this  sight,  the 
whole  aaaembly  rose  up  with  loud  acclamationa  and 
clapping  of  handa,  and  received  the  conspirators  as 
their  benefactors  and  deliverers.  The  aaroe  day, 
Pelopidaa,  Melon,  and  Charon,  were  elected  Bcso- 
tarcba. 

The  arrival  of  the  exilea  waa  followed  by  that  of 
6000  foot  and  500  horae,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Pe- 
lopidaa, under  the  command  ot  Demophoon.  Those 
troopa,  with  others  which  joined  them  shortly  after 
from  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  composed  an  army  of 
12,000  foot  and  8000  horse,  and  without  loss  of  time 
besieged  the  citadel,  that  it  mi^t  be  taken  before  re- 
lief could  come  from  Sparta. 

The  besieged  made  a  vigoroua  defence  in  hopes  of  a 

*■  The  Qreeks  ate  lying  on  couches. 


speedy  auccour,  tod  seemed  leaohed  niher  to  £e 
than  aunender  the  place;  at  least  the  Laoedlfcim^ 
niana  were  of  that  opinion.  But  ther  weaa  not  the 
ereateat  number  of  the  garrison.  When  pfovisams 
began  to  &li  short,  and  Tamine  to  preaa  them,  the 
rest  of  the  troops  obliged  the  Spartana  to  ammder. 
The  garrison  had  their  Uvea  granted  them,  and  were 
permitted  to  retire  whither  &y  thought  fit  They 
were  acarce  marched  out,  when  the  aidarmed.  The 
Lacedemonians  fouqd  Cleombrotus  atMeeara,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  which,  with  a  titue  naoieex- 
pedilbn,  might  have  aaved  the  citadcL  But  Ihia  wss 
not  the  first  tune  that  the  natural  slowness  of  the  La- 
oedsBinoniana  had  occaaioned  the  miscarriage  of  their 
most  important  enterprises.  The  three  eomnMndert 
who  ban  capitulated  were  tried.  Two  of  them  wne 
punished  with  death ;  and  the  third  had  ao  grni  a 
rnie  laid  upon  him,  diat  not  being  able  to  pay  it,  he 
banished  himself  from  Peloponnesus. 

Pelopidaa  had  all  the  honour  of  thia  great  ezpleit 
the  moat  memorable  of  any  that  were  ever  ezecutea 
by  surprise  and  stratajgem.  Plutarch,  with  reason, 
compares  it  to  that  of  Tniaaybnlua.  Both  exilea,  de- 
stitute in  themselves  of  all  reaoorce,  and  oompdled  to 
implore  a  foreign  support,  (brm  the  bold  design  of  at- 
tacking a  formidable  power  with  a  handful  of  noea; 
and  havine  overcome  all  obstacles  to  their  eaternme 
solely  by  ueir  valour,  had  each  of  them  the  good  hf^ 
tune  to  deliver  their  country,  and  to  change  the  bee 
of  affiiirB  entirely.  For  the  Atheniana  were  indebted 
to  Tbrasybolns  for  that  sudden  and  h^ypy  change, 
which,  freeing  than  from  the  oppreasioa  imder  which 
they  groaned,  not  onh'  restored  their  liberty,  bnt  with 
it  their  ancient  aplendour,  and  put  them  into  a  ooodi- 
tion  to  humble,  and  make  Sparta  their  ancient  and 
constant  rival,  tremble  in  her  turn.  We  eball  see  in 
like  manner^  that  the  vrar  which  is  to  reduce  the  pride 
of  Sparta,  and  deprive  her  of  empire  over  both  aea 
and  land,  was  the  work  of  this  sin^e  eight,  in  which 
Pelopidas,  without  taking  either  citadu  or  Ibrtreea, 
but  entering  only  one  of  twelve  into  a  private  hooae,* 
unlooaed  and  broke  the  chains  imposed  by  the  Lace- 
demonians on  all  the  other  statea  of  Gieeee,  tiioB|h 
thev  appeared  to  be  so  firmly  rivetted  aa  never  to  be 
broken  or  unloosed. 

SECTION    ni. SPHODEUi    THE    LACBDiBiCOiruir 

PORMS  A  DBSIOM  AGAINST  THB  PIRABUa  WITBOUT 
SUCCESS.  TBI  ATBBNIANS  DBCLAEB  PQB  TBB  THB- 
BAN8.  SKULMISHB8  EBTWBBM  TBS  LATTBB  AVB  TBB 
LACanj&MONlAKS. 

The  Lacedemonians,*  after  the  in- 
jury they  pretended  to  have  received  A.  M.  3627. 
by  the  enterprise  of  Pelopidaa,  did  not  Ant  J.  C.  377. 
continue  quiet,  butapplied  themselves 
in  earnest  to  take  tneir  revenge.  Agesflaua,  rightly 
judging  that  an  expedition  oi  that  kind,  the  end  ef 
which  was  to  support  tyranta,  would  not  reflect  much 
honour  upon  him,  left  it  to  Cleombrotvh,  who  had 
lately  succeeded  king  Agesipolis,  under  pretence  that 
his  great  age  dispensed  with  nia  undertaking  it  Cl^> 
ombrotus  entered  Boeetia  with  his  army.  The  fint 
campaign  waa  not  vigorous,  and  terminated  in  com- 
mit tmg  some  ravasea  in  the  country  ^  after  which  the 
king  retired ;  and  detachiiiff  peM  of  hia  troopa  to  Spbo- 
drias,  who  commanded  at  Thespie,  returned  to  Sputa. 

The  Athenians,  who  did  not  think  themaelTea  ia  a 
condition  to  make  head  against  the  Lacedemonaana, 
and  were  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  the  war  in 
which  the  league  with  the  Thebana  was  iikdy  to  en- 
gage them,  repented  their  having  entered  into  it,  and 
renounced  it  Of  those  whopersisted  to  adhere  to  the 
Thebui  party,  some  were  imprisoned,  some  pot  to 


•  UtXoirtbafi  d  it!  fttra^pq  tJ  iXifi^Si  tfvciv,  Awe  cal 
iifitox^s  rots  csfffiuts  rirr  AaxtiaifiwUnt  tty^^^^St  dArffipf 

'  Xenoph.  Hist  Or.  t  v.  p.  568-67S.    Plat,  m  Af«. 
p.e09,610.    U.inPelop.p.S84|S86. 
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tetfa,  odMn  buiiiAMd,  and  the  rich  Mrerely  inwd. 
The  Thaben  afikin  Memed  almost  desperate :  ae  no 
ene  caaiie  forward  to  support  them.  Pelopklaa  and 
Oeorsidas  were  then  in  office,  and  were  concerting 
tosethBr  means  to  embroil  the  Athenians  with  the  La- 
cedemonians; and  this  waa  the  stratagem  they  con- 
triTed. 

Sphodiias  the  Spartan  had  been  left  at  ThespiaB 
with  a  body  of  troopa,  to  receive  and  protect  such  of 
the  Bflsotians  as  should  revolt  against  Thebes.  He 
had  acquired  some  reputation  amount  the  soldiery, 
and  wanted  neither  courage  nor  ambition  ;  but  he  was 
rash,  superficial,  self*conceited,  and  consequently  apt 
to  entertain  vain  hopes.  Pelopidas  and  Georgidas  sent 
privately  a  merchant  of  his  own  acquaintance  to  him, 
with  the  ofier,  as  from  himself,  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  and  with  insinuations  better  calculated  to 
persuade  him  than  money,  since  the^  flattered  his 
vanity,  "  After  having  represented  to  him  that  a  per- 
son of  his  merit  and  reputation  ought  to  form  some 
ereat  enterprise  which  mi^ht  immoilalize  his  name, 
he  proposed  to  him  the  seizing  of  the  Pineeus,  by  at- 
tacking the  Athenians  by  surprise,  and  when  they 
could  Gave  no  expectation  of  such  an  attempt.  He 
added,  that  nothmg  could  be  more  grateful  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  than  to  see  themsen'es  masters  of 
Athens ;  and  that  the  Thebans,  enraged  at  the  Athe- 
nians, whom  they  considered  as  traitors  and  deserters, 
would  lend  them  no  assistance." 

Sphodrias,  anxious  to  acquire  a  great  name,  and 
envying  the  glory  of  Phoebidas.  who,  in  his  opinion, 
had  rendered  himself  renownea  and  illustrious  by  his 
unjust  attempt  upon  Thebes,  conceived  it  would  be  a 
much  more  briUiant  and  glorious  exploit  to  seize  the 
PirseuB  of  hu  own  accord,  and  deprive  the  Athenians 
of  their  great  power  at  sea,  by  an  unforeseen  attack 
by  land.  He  undertook  therefore  with  great  jov  an 
enterprise,  which  was  neither  less  unjust  nor  less  nor- 
rid  than  that  of  the  Cadmea,  but  executed  neither 
with  the  same  boldness  nor  with  the  same  success. 
For  bavins  set  out  in  the  nLdit  from  Thespie,  with 
the  view  <»  surprising  the  raseus  before  light,  the 
day-break  overtook  him  in  the  plain  of  Thriasium 
nearEUeusis,  and  finding  himself  Recovered,  he  re- 
turned shamefully  to  Thcspie  with  some  booty  which 
he  had  taken. 

The  Athenians  immediately  sent  ambassadors  with 
their  complaints  to  S|>arta.  Those  ambassadors  found 
that  (he  Lacedemonians  had  not  waited  their  arrival 
to  accuse  Sphodrias,  but  had  already  cited  him  before 
the  council  to  answer  for  his  conduct  He  was  afraid 
to  obey  diat  summons,  bavins  iust  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  issue  of  a  trial,  and  tne  resentment  of  his 
country.  He  had  a  son,  who  had  contracted  a  strict 
and  tender  friendship  with  the* son  of  Agesilaus.  The 
latter  solicited  his  father  so  earnestly,  or  rather  tor- 
mented him  with  such  extreme  importunity  and  per- 
severance, that  he  could  not  refuse  Sphodnas  his  pro- 
tection, and  got  him  fully  acquitted.  Agesilaus  nad 
little  delicacy,  as  we  have  seen  already,  with  respect 
to  the  duties  of  justice,  when  the  service  of  his  friends 
was  in  question.  He  was  besides,  of  all  mankind, 
the  most  tender  and  indulgent  father  to  his  children. 
It  is  reported  of  him,  that  when  they  were  little  he 
would  play  with  them,  and  divert  himself  with  riding 
upon  a  stick  amongst  them,  and  that  having  been  one 
day  surprised  by  a  friend  m  that  action,  he  desired 
him  not  to  tell  any  body  of  it  tiU  himself  was  a  father. 

The  unjust  sentence  passed  in  favour  of  Sphodrias 
by  the  Spartans  exceedingly  incensed  the  Athenians,* 
and  determined  them  to  renew  their  alliance  wiUi 
Thebes  immediately,  and  to  assist  them  with  all  their 
power.  They  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  and  ^ve 
the  oommandof  it  to  Timotheus,  son  of  the  illustrious 
Conon,  whose  reputation  he  well  sustained  by  his 
own  valour  and  exploits.    It  was  he  whom  his  ene- 

*XsQO|ph.l.v.  p.  584^-689.  Plutm  Acefl.p.610L  611. 
Id.  in  Pelop.  p.  285-288. 


nuea,  through  envy  of  the  eloi^  he  had  acquired  by 
his  great  success,  painted  sleeping,  with  the  goddess 
Fortune  at  his  feet,  taking  toWUs  in  nets  for  him  :* 
but  upon  this  occasion  he  proved  that  he  was  not 
aslee]^  After  having  ravaged  the  coast  of  Laconia, 
he  attacked  the  isle  of  Corcyra,*  which  he  took.  He 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  sreat  humanity,  and 
made  no  alterations  in  their  liberty  or  laws,  which 
venr  much  inclined  the  neighbouring  cities  in  favour  of 
Athens.  The  Spartans  on  their  side  made  powerful 
preparations  for  the  war,  and  were  principally  intent 
upon  retaking  Corcym.  Its  happy  situation  between 
Sicily  and  Greece  rendered  that  island  very  important. 
They  therefore  engaged  Dionysius  the  tyrant  in  this 
exp^ition,  and  demanded  aid  of  him.  In  the  meali 
time  they  despatched  their  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Mnasippus.  The  Athenians  sent  sixty  sail  against 
them  to  the  relief  of  Corcyra,  under  the  command  of 
Timotheus  at  first ;  but  soon  after,  upon  ids  seeming 
to  act  too  slowly,  Iphicratee  was  suostituted  in  his 
place.  Mnasippus  having  made  himself  odious  to  his 
troops  by  his  oaughtinees,  rigour,  and  avarice,  waa 
very  ill  obeyed  by  them,  and  lost  his  life  in  an  en- 
gagement lohicrates  did  not  arrive  till  after  Ins 
death,  when  he  received  advice  that  the  Syracusan 
squadron  of  ten  gallevs  was  approaching,  which  he 
attacked  so  successfully  that  not  one  of  them  escape. 
He  had  demanded,  that  the  orator  Calhstratus,  and 
Chabrias,  one  of  the  most  renowned  captains  of  his 
time,  should  be  joined  in  commission  with  him. 
Xenophon  admires  his  wisdom  and  greatness  of  soul 
upon  that  account  in  being  not  unwilling  to  appear 
to  have  occasion  for  advice,  and  not  apprehending 
that  others  mig^t  share  the  glory  of  his  vietoriee  with 
himself. 

Agesilaus  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  thecoro- 
mand  of  the  troops  against  Thebes.  He  entered 
BcBotia,  where  he  did  abundance  of  damage  to  the 
Thebans,  not  without  considerable  loss  on  his  own 
side.  The  two  armies  came  every  day  to  blows,  and 
were  perpetually  engaged,  though  not  in  formal  bat- 
tle, yet  m  skiirmishes,  which  served  to  instruct  the 
Thebans  in  the  art  of  war,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
valour,  boldness,  and  experience.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Spartan  Antalcidaa  told  Agesilaus  veiy  justly 
upon  this  head  one  day,  when  he  was  brought  back 
from  Bceotia  much  wounded,  **  My  lord  Agesilaus, 
you  have  a  fine  reward  from  the  lessons  you  have 
given  the  Thebans  in  the  art  of  war,  which,  beAire 
you  taught  it  them,  they  never  would  nor  could  learn." 
It  was  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  that  Lycurgus, 
in  one  of  tne  three  laws  which  he  calls  AAefrce,  forbade 
the  Lacedemonians  to  make  war  often  upon  the  same 
enemy,  lest  they  should  make  them  good  soldiers,  by 
obliging  them  too  frequently  to  defend  themselvea 

Several  campaigns  passed  in  this  manner  without 
any  thing  decisive  on  mther  side.  It  was  prudent  in 
the  Theban  senerals  not  to  hazard  a  battle  hitherto, 
and  to  give  tneir  soldiers  time  to  inure  and  embolden 
themsenres.  When  the  occasion  was  favourable,  they 
let  them  seasonably  loose  like  generous  boimds,  and 
after  having  given  them  a  taste  of  victory  by  way  of 
reward, .they  called  them  ofl^  contented  with  their 
courage  and  alacrity.  The  principal  glory  of  their 
success  and  this  wise  conduct  was  due  to  P^opidas. 

The  engagement  at  Tegyra,  which  was  a  kind  ot 
prelude^  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  added  much  to  his 
reputation.  Having  failed  in  his  enterprise  against 
Orcbomenos,  which  had  joined  the  Lacedemonians, 
at  his  return  he  found  the  enemy  posted  to  intercept 
him  near  Tegyra.  As  soon  as  tlie  Thebans  perceived 
them  fWxn  the  defiles,  somebody  ran  in  all  haste  to 
Pelopidas,  and  told  him,  "We  are  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands."  "Wh^  so,"  replied  he:  "Why  ' 
should  we  not  rather  say,  that  they  are  fallen  into 
ourst"  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  his  cavalry^ 
which  were  his  rear  guard,  to  advance  to  the  front. 


'  Plut.  in  Syl.  p,  454. 
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that  they  mi^t  begin  the  Bf^  He  wm  aeeured  that 
his  foot,  which  were  only  300,  and  were  called  the 
saertd  hoUaiionf  wheieTer  they  charged,  would  break 
through  the  enemy,  thou^  supenor  in  number,  as 
they  were  by  at  least  two-uiirde.  The  assault  began 
where  the  generals  of  each  party  were  posted,  and 
was  very  fierce.  The  two  senenils  of  the  Lacedie- 
monians,  who  had  char|^  relopidas,  were  presently 
killed ;  all  that  were  with  them  being  either  slain  or 
dispersed.  The  rest  of  the  LAcedsemonian  troops 
were  so  daunted,  that  they  opened  a  passage  for  tne 
Thebans,  who  mi^t  have  marched  on  and  saved 
themselves  if  they  had  thought  fit :  but  Pelopidas, 
disdaining  to  make  use  of  that  opening  for  his  retreat, 
advanceaagainst  those  who  were  still  drawn  up  in 
battle,  and  made  so  great  a  slaughter  of  them,  that 
the  rest  were  all  dismayed,  and  fled  in  disorder.  The 
Thebans  did  not  pursue  them  far,  lest  they  should  be 
surprised.  They  contented  themselves  with  having 
broken  them,  and  with  making  a*glorious  retreat,  not 
inferior  to  a  victory,  because  it  was  made  throu^  an 
enemy  dispexeed  and  defeated. 

This  litUe  encounter,  for  it  can  be  called  no  more, 
was  in  a  manner  the  source  of  the  great  actions  and 
^entswe  shall  soon  relat^.  It  had  never  happened 
till  then  in  any  war,  either  against  the  Barbanans  or 
Greeks,  that  the  Lacedemonians  had  been  defeated 
with  the  superiority  of  number  on  their  side,  nor  even 
with  equal  forces  in  a  pitched  battle.  For  which  rea- 
son th^  were  insupportably  jnoud,  and  their  reputa- 
tion alone  kept  their  enemies  in  awe,  who  never  durst 
show  themselves  in  the  field  before  them,  unless  su^ 
perior  in  number.  They  now  lost  that  glory ;  and 
the  Thebans  in  their  turn  are  to  become  the  terror  and 
dread  even  of  those  who  had  hitheilo  rendered  them- 
selves so  univerBaUy  formidable. 

The  enterprise  of  Artaxerzes  Mne- 

A.  M.  3627.    mon  against  Egypt,  and  the  death  of 
Ant  J.  C.  377.    Evagoras    kin^  of  Cyprus,  should 

A.  M.  3630.    naturally  come  m  here.    But  I  shall 
Ant  J.  C.  374.    defer  those  articles,  to  avoid  breaking 
in  upon  the  Theban  afiairs. 

SECTION  rV. — MEW  TROUBLES  IN  GREECE.  THE 
LACEDEMONIANS  DECLARE  WAR  AGAINST  THEBES. 
TBET  ARE  DEFEATED  AND  PUT  TO  FLIGHT  IN  THE 
BATTLE  OF  LEUCTRA.  EPAMIMONDAS  RAVAGES  LA- 
CONIA,  AND  MARCHES  TO  THE  GATES  OF  SPARTA. 

Whilst  the  Persians  were  en^ged  in  the  Egyp- 
tian war,*  €?*'^  troubles  arose  m  Greece.  In  that 
interval  the  Thebans,  having  taken  Platse,'  and  af- 
terwards Thespiffi,  entirely  demolished  those  two 
cities,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants.  The  Plateaus 
retired  to  Athens  with  their  wives  and  children,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and 
adopted  into  the  number  of  the  citizens. 

Artazerzes,'  being  informed  of  the 

A.  M.  3633.  state  of  the  Grecian  afiairs,  sent  a 
Ant  J.  C.  371.  new  embassy  thither,  to  persuade  the 
several  cities  and  republics  at  war,  to 
lay  doMm  thcnr  arms,  and  accommodate  their  differ- 
ences upon  the  plan  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas.  By 
that  peace,  as  has  been  observed  in  its  place,  it  was 
concluded,  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  Miould  enjoy 
their  liberty,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  In 
▼irtue  of  this  article,  the  Lacedemonians  pressed  the 
Thebans  to  restors  liberty  to  all  the  cities  of  BoBotia, 
to  rebuild  Platee  and  Thespie  which  they  had  demo- 
lished, and  to  restore  them  with  the  territories  depen- 
dent on  them  to  their  ancient  inhabitants.  The  The- 
bans on  their  side  insisted  also,  that  the  Lacedemo- 
nians should  eive  liberty  to  all  Uiose  of  Laconia,  and 
that  the  city  of  Messene  should  be  restored  to  its  an- 
cient possessors.  This  was  what  equity  required ; 
but  the  Lacedemonians,  believing  themselves  much 

'  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  361. 86t.  ^ 

'  Plates,  a  city  of  Bcsotia;  Thesme  of  Adiala. 

'  Xeneph.  Hist  Gnsc.  1.  6.  p.  690-699.    Died.  p.  866, 
866* 


Boperior  to  the  Thebans,  were  forinjpotiiig  «  kwvpfln 

them,  to  which  they  would  not  submit  thonselTes^ 

All  Greece  being  weary  of  &  war  which  hadsJxeady 
lasted  several  campaijgns^  and  had  no  other  oB^  than 
the  amlHtion  and  imustice  of  Sparta*  nor  any  other 
end  than  the  apgimnaiziiig  of  that  state,  was  seriously 
intent  upon  efrecting  a  general  peace,  and  with  that 
view  had  sent  deputies  to  Laceaaemon,  to  isoneert  to- 

f^ther  the  means  of  attaining  so  desirable  an  event, 
mongst  those  deputies,^  Epaminondas  was  of  the 
first  rank.  He  was  at  that  time  celebmted  for  his 
great  erudition  and  profound  knowledge  in  i^iUo8c»- 
phy ;  but  ho  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  giving 
any  very  distincuished  proofs  ot  his  great  capacity 
for  the  commano  of  armies  and  the  adnmustratioii  of 
public  afiairs.  Seeing  that  all  the  deputies,  out  of 
respect  for  Agesilaus,  who  declared  openly  lor  the 
war,  were  afraid  to  contradict  him,  or  to  difier  from 
his  opinion  in  any  thing,  a  very  common  efiect  of  too 
imperious  a  power  on  one  side,  and  too  servfle  a  bqIk 
mission  on,  toe  other ;  he  was  the  only  one  that  spoke 
with  a  wiae  and  noble  boldness,  as  became  a  stale** 
man  who  had  no  other  view  than  the  public  good.  He 
made  a  speech,  not  for  the  Thebans  alone,  but  for 
Greece  in  general ;  in  which  he  proved,  that  the  war 
augmented  only  the  power  of  Sparta,  whilst  the  rest 
of  Greece  was  reduced  and  ruined  by  it.  He  inwsterf 
principally  upon  the  necessitj^  of  establiahing  the 
peace  upon  the  basis  of  equality  and  iustice ;  because 
no  peace  could  be  solid  and  of  long  duration,  but  that 
wherein  all  parties  should  find  an  eoual  advantagSL 

A  discourse  like  this,  founded  evidently  upon  reason 
and  justice,  and  pronounced  with  a  grave  and  serioos 
tone,  never  fails  of  making  an  impression.  ^  Ageslaus 
plainly  perceived,  from  the  attention  and  silence  with 
which  it  was  heard,  that  the  deputies  were  extrcaneiy 
affected  with  it,  and  would  not  rail  to  act  conformably 
to  his  opinion.  To  prevent  that  eflect,  he  denunded 
of  Epaminpndas,  "  Whether  he  thought  it  jnst  and 
reasonable^that  Bceotia  should  be  free  and  mdepen- 
dent?"  that  is  to  say,  WheUier  he  agreed  that  the 
cites  of  Bceotia  should  depend  no  lon^r  upon  Thebes  T 
Epaminondas  immediately  asked  m  his  turn,  with 
great  vivacity,  "Whether  he  thought  it  jiut  and 
reasonable  that  Laconia  should  enjoy  the  same  inde^ 
pendence  and  liberty?"  Upon  which,  Agealaas, 
rising  from  his  seat  in  great  rage,  insisted  upon  his 
declaring  plainly,  "  Whether  he  would  consent  that 
BoBotia  should  be  free  7"  Epaminondas  retorted  h» 
question  ag^n,  and  asked,  "Whether  on  his  side,  he 
would  consent  that  Laconia  should  be  free  ?"  Age- 
ffllaus,  who  wanted  only  a  pretext  for  breaking  with 
the  Thebans,  struck  their  name  directly  out  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  which  they  were  about  to  condode. 
The  rest  of  the  allies  signed  it,  less  out  of  iDchnatiQo, 
than  not  to  offend  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  power 
they  dreaded. 

In  consequence  of  this  treatv.*  all  the  troops  in  the 
field  were  to  be  disbanded.  Cleombrotus,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Sparta,  was  then  in  Phocis,  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  He  wrote  to  the  Ephori  to  know  the  repoblic's 
resolutions.  Prothous,  one  of  the  principal  seDatoo^ 
represented  that  there  was  no  room  for  deliberatioB, 
for  that  Sparta,  by  the  late  agreement,  had  made  ihe 
recall  of  tne  troops  indispensable.  Agesilans  was  of  a 
different  opinion.  Angry  with  the  Thebans,  and  par- 
ticularly ^th  Epaminondas,  he  was  absolotelj  bent 
on  war  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  the  preaeot 
seemed  particularly  favourable,  when  all  Greece  was 
free  and  united,  and  only  the  Thebans  ezdoded  from 
the  treaty  of  peace.  The  advice  of  Prothous  was 
therefore  rejected  by  the  whole  council,  who  treated 
him  as  an  honest  well-meaning  dotard,*  that  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter;  the  Divimty,  from  theneefocth, 

^  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  611. 
*  Xenoph.  1.  vi.  p.  693—697.    Diod.  I.  iv.  p.  9 
Plut.  in  AgMiL  p.  61 1, 612.    Id.  in  Pelop.  p.  tSS, 
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u  Xenophon  obtam%  pramoliii^i;  their  downlUL 
The  Ephori  wrote  immediatelv  to  Cleombiotue  to 
march  aMnat  the  Thebane  with  hie  troope,  and  aeot 
orden  at  ue  same  time  to  all  their  alhes,  to  anemb^ 
their  foicee,  who  were  very  averse  to  this  war,  and  did 
not  join  m  it  but  with  great  reluctance,  and  out  of  fear  of 
ooDtradicting  the  La^dsmonians,  whom  they  did  not 
yet  dare  to  ^sobey.  Though  no  happy  consequences 
could  be  expected  from  a  war,  visibly  undertaken  con- 
trary to  all  reasoh  and  justice,  and  from  the  sole  mo^ 
tive  of  resentment  and  revenge ;  the  Lacedsmonians^ 
however,  from  the  auperioiity  of  their  numbers,  as- 
sured themselves  of  succesi^  and  imagined  that  the 
Tbebana,  abandoned  by  their  allies,  were  in  no  coo- 
ditioD  to  oppose  them. 

The  Thebans  were  much  alarmed 
A.  M.  3634  at  first  They  saw  themselves  alone. 
Ant  J.  C.  370.  without  allies  or  support,  whilst  all 
Greece  looked  upon  them  as  utterly 
lost,  not  knowingthat  in  a  single  man  they  had  more 
than  an  army.  ^*his  man  was  Epaminondas,  He 
was  appointed  general,  and  had  several  colleagues 
joined  m  commission  with  him.  He  immediately 
raised  all  the  troops  he  could,  and  began  his  march. 
His  army  did  not  amount  to  6000  men,  and  the  enemy 
had  above  four  times  that  number.  As  several  bad 
omens  were  told  him  to  prevent  his  setting  out,  he  r»> 
plied  only  by  a  verse  of  Homer's,  of  whicb  the  sense 
18,  "  There  is  but  one  good  omen,*  which  is,  to  fight 
for  one's  country.^  However,  to  reassure  the  soldiers, 
by  nature  superstitious,  and  whom  he  observed  to  be 
discouraEed,  he  instructed  several  persons  to  come 
from  difl&ent  places,  and  report  au^ries  and  omens 
in  his  favour,  which  revived  the  spint  and  hopes  of  the 
troops. 

Pelopidas  was  not  then  in  office,  but  commanded 
the  sacred  battalioiL  When  he  left  his  house  to  go  to 
the  armv,  his  wife,  in  taking  her  last  adieu,  conjured 
him  with  a  flood  of  tean,  to  take  care  of  himself: 
**  That,"  said  he,  '*  should  be  recommended  to  young 
people ;  but  for  generals,  they  have  no  occasion  for 
such  advice ;  they  should  omy  be  ohorted  to  take 
care  of  others." 

Elpaminondas  had  had  the  wise  precaution  to  so- 
eure  a  pass,  by  which  Cleombrotus  might  have  short- 
ened his  march  considerably.  The  latter,  after  having 
tmken  a  large  compass,  arrived  at  Lenctra,  a  smaU 
town  of  BoBotia,  between  Platna  and  Thespiae.  Both 
parties  consulted  whether  they  should  give  battle; 
^vhich  Cleombrotus  resolved  by  the  advice  of  all  his 
officers,  who  represented  to  him,  that  if,  with  such  a 
superiority  of  troops,  he  declined  fighting,  it  would 
confirm  the  report  which  was  secroUv  spread,  that  he 
covertly  favoured  the  Thebans.  The  latter  had  an 
essential  reason  for  hasting  a  battle,  to  anticipate 
the  arrival  of  the  troops  which  the  enemy  daily  ezpect- 
c^d.  However,  the  sii  generals,  who  formed  the  coun- 
cil of  war,  diffi)red  in  meir  sentiments.  A  seventh,  | 
-who  came  up  very  seasonabljr,  joined  the  three  that 
'were  for  fishting ;  and  his  opinion,  which  coiiKaded 
also  with  uat  of  Epaminondas,  carrying  the  question, 
the  battle  was  resolved  upon.  This  vras  in  the  second 
year  of  the  I02d  Olympiaid. 

The  two  armies  were  very  unequal  in  number. 

That  of  the  Lacedosmonians,  as  has  been  said,  con- 

eisted  of  24,000  foot  and  1600  horse.    The  Thebans 

liad  only  6000  foot  and  400  horse ;  but  all  of  them 

choice  troops,  animated  bv  their  success  in  former 

campaigns,  and  determined  to  .conquer  or  die.    The 

X^acediBmonian  cavalry,  composed  of  men  picked  up 

by  chance,  without  valour,  and  ill-disciplined,  was  as 

much  inibrior  to  that  of  their  enemies  in  courage  as  it 

-vrsB  superior  in  number.    The  infimtry  could  not  be 

diepended  on,  except  the  Lacedemonians :  the  allies, 

mta  it  has  been  said,  having  engaged  in  the  war  with 

■wluctanos,  because  they  aid  not  approve  tiie  motive 
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ofit^andveiebondet  diiMtisfied  with  the 
monians. 

The  ability  of  the  generals  on  either  side  supplied 
the  place  of  numerous  armies,  especially  the  Theoan, 
who  was  the  most  accoiuplished  captam  of  his  time^ 
He  was  suoported*  by  Pek^idas  at  the  head  of  the 
sacred  battiiion,  composed  of  300  young  T^iebans, 
united  in  a  strict  friendship  and  affection,  and  enga^d 
under  a  particular  oath  never  to  fly,  but  to  defend  each 
other  to  the  last  drop  of  theur  blood. 

Upon  the  day  of  battle  the  two  anhies  drew  up  oo 
a  plaiiL  Cleombrotos  was  upon  the  right,  consisting 
oiLacedemonians,  on  whom  he  conned  most,  and 
whose  filati  were  twelve  deep.  To  take  advantage  of 
the  superiority  of  his  horse- in  an  open  country,  he 
posted  them  in  the  front  of  his  TiScediBmonianB.  Ar» 
chidamus,  Agesilaus's  son  was  at  the  head  of  tho 
allies,  who  formed  the  left  wing. 

Epaminondas,  who  resolved  to  charge  with  his  left, 
which  he  commanded  in  person,  strengthened  it  wiik 
the  choice  of  his  heavy-armed  troops,  whcm  he  drew 
up  fifty  deep.  The  sacred  battalion  was  upon  his  left, 
and  closed  the  winjg.  The  rest  of  his  in&ntry  were 
posted  upon  his  right  in  an  oblioue  line,  which,  the 
nrther  it  extended,  was  the  more  distant  from  the  eno' 
my.  By  this  uncommon  disposition,  his  design  wwb 
to  cover  his  right  flank,  to  refuse  his  right  wing  and 
keep  it  as  a  kmd  of  reserve,  that  he  might  not  hazard 
the  event  of  the  battle  upon  the  weakest  part  of  hi» 
army ;  and  to  begin  the  action  with  his  left  wing^ 
where  his  best  troops  were  posted,  to  turn  the  whoK 
weight  of  the  battle  upon  king  Cleombrotus  and  the 
Spartans.  He  was  assured,  that  if  he  couU  penetrate 
the  LAcedasfaionian  phalanx,  the  rest  of  the  armv  would 
soon  beuout  to  the  rout  As  for  his  horse,  he  disposed 
them  (oner  the  enemy's  eatample)  in  the  front  of  hi« 
left. 

The  action  began  by  the  cavalry.    As  th(a  of  the 
Thebans  were  better  mounted  and  oraver  troops  thaa 
the  Laced«monian  horse,  the  latter  were  not  long  be- 
fi>re  thev  were  broken,  and  driven  upon  the  infantry, 
which  they  put  into  some  confusion.    Epaminondas 
following  nis  horse  dose,  marched  swiftly  up  to  Cleom- 
brotus, and  fell  upon  his  phslanx  with  all  the  weight 
of  his  heavy  battalion.    The  latter,  to  make  a  diver* 
sion,  detacoed  a  body  pf  troops  with  orders  to  tidte 
Epaminondas  in  flank,  and  to  surround  him.    Pelopi* 
das,  upon  the  sight  of  that  movement  advanced  with 
incredible  speed  asd  boldness  at  the  bead  of  the  sacrted 
battalion  to  prevent  the  enemy's  design,  and  flanked 
Cleombrotus  bimself|  who,  by  that  sudden  and  unez' 
pected  attack*  was  put  into  disorder.    The  battle  was 
very  fierce  and  obstinate;  and  whilst  Cleomhrotuf 
could  act,  the  victory  continued  in  suspense,  and  de» 
clared  for  neither  party.    When  he  fell  dead  with  his 
wounds,  the  Thebans,  to  complete  the  victory,  and  the 
LacedflBmonians,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  abandoning  the 
body  of  their  king,  redoubled  their  efibrts,  and  a  great 
slaujghter  ensued  on  both  sides.    The  Spartans  fought 
with  so  much  fury  about  the  body,  that  at  length  they 
gaiiied  their  point,  and  carried  it  ofil    Animated  by  so 
glorious  an  advantage,  they  prepared  to  return  to  the 
charge^  which  would  perhaps  have  proved  successfuL 
had  the  allies  seconaed  their  ardour.    But  the  lea 
wing*  seeing  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx  had  been 
broken,  and  believing  all  lost,  especially  when  they 
heard  that  the  king  was  dead^  took  to  flight,  and  drew 
off  the  rest  of  the  army  along  with  them.    £paminooda« 
followed  them  vigorously,  and  killed  a  great  numbe|r 
in  the  pursuit    The  Thebans  remained  masten  of  the 
fiekl  of  battle,  but  erected  a  tro^y,  and  permitted  the 
enemy  to  bury  their  dead. 

The  Lacedemonians  had  never  received  sncfa  a 
blow.  Tho  most  bloody  defeats  till  then  had  scarce 
ever  cost  them  more  than  4  or  SOCT  of  Uieir  citizens. 
They  had  been  seen,  however,  animated,  or  rather 
violently  incensed,  >gun>t  Athens,  to  ransom  by  a 
truce  01  thirty  yean,  wO  of  thw  dtiiens,  who  had  to^ 
fetBd  themsAvea  to  be  shut  up  in  the  md  isfamd  of 
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Sphaeteria.  fiere  they  lb«t  4000^  men,  of  whom  1000 
were  LacedflBmonianB,  and  400  Spartana,  out  of  700 
who  were  in  the  battle.*  The  Thebana  had  only  300 
men  killed,  among  whom  were  but  few  of  their 
citizens. 

The  city  of  Spaita  was  at  that  time  celebrating  the 
gjrmnasticsomeB,  and  was  full  of  strangers  whom  cu- 
riosity had  Drought  tluther,  when  the  couriers  arrived 
from  L>enctia  with  the  terrible  news  of  their  defeat. 
The  Ephori,  though  perfectly  sensible  of  all  the  con* 
sequences,  and  that  the  Spartan  empire  had  received 
a  mortal  wound,  would  not  permit  the  representations 
of  the  theatre  to  be  suspended,  nor  any  change  to  take 
place  in  the  celebmtion  of  the  festival.  They  sent  to 
every  family  the  names  of  their  relations  who  were 
killed,  and  stayed  in  the  theatre  to  see  that  the  dances 
and  games  were  continued  without  interruption,  to  the 
end. 

The  next  day  in  the  morning,  the  loss  of  each  family 
being  known,  the  fathers  and  relations  of  those  who 
had  died  in  the  battle  met  in  the  public  squsre,  and 
saluted  and  embraced  each  other  with  great  joy  and 
serenity  in  their  looks ;  whilst  the  others  kept  them* 
selves  close  in  their  bouse,  or,  if  necessity  obli|^ 
them  to  go  abroad,  it  was  with  a  sadness  and  dejec- 
tion of  aspect  which  sensibly  expressed  their  profound 
anguish  and  affliction.  That  difference  was  still  more 
remarkable  in  the  women.  Grief,  silenca  tears,  dis- 
tinguished those  who  expected  the  return  of  their  sons ; 
but  such  as  had  lost  their  sons  were  seen  hunying  to 
the  temples  to  thank  the  gods,  and  congratulating  each 
•ther  upon  their  glory  and  good  fortune.  It  cannot 
be  denied  but  such  sentiments  evince  great  oooreee 
and  resolution ;  but  I  would  not  have  them  entirdy 
extinguish  natural  tenderness,  and  should  have  been 
Ivetter  pleased  had  there  been  less  of  ferocity  in  them. 

Sparta  was  under  no  small  difficulty  to  know  how 
to  act  in  regard  to  those  who  had  fled  m>m  the  battle. 
As  they  were  numerous,  and  of  the  most  poweiful 
families  in  the  city,  it  was  not  safe  to  inflict  upon  them 
the  punishments  afwigned  by  the  laws,  lest  their  despair 
should  induce  them  to  take  some  violent  resolution 
that  might  be  fatal  to  the  state.  For  such  as  fled  were 
not  only  excluded  from  all  oflices  and  employments, 
but  it  was  a  disgrace  to  contract  any  albance  with 
them  by  marriage.  Any  body  that  met  them  in  the 
streets  misht  bu£fet  them,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
Bufler.  They  were  besides  to  wear  dirty  and  ragged 
habits,  full  of  patches  of  difibrent  colours;  and,  lastly, 
tiiey  were  to  shave  half  their  beards,  snd  to  let  the 
other  half  grow.  It  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
Spartans  to  oe  deprived  of  so  many  of  their  soldiery, 
at  a  time  when  they  had  such  pressing  occasion  for 
them.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  they  chose  Agesilaus 
legislator,  with  absolute  power  to  make  such  altera- 
tions in  the  laws  as  he. should  think  fit  Agesilaus, 
without  adding,  retrenching,  or  changing,  any  thing, 
foimd  means  to  save  the  fligitives  without  prejudioe  to 
the-  state.  In  a  full  assembly  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
be  decreed,  "That  for  the  present  day,  the  laws  should 
be  suspended,  and  of  no  efiect;  but  ever  after  to  re- 
main in  Mi  force  and  authority.*'  By  those  few  words 
he  preserved  the  Spartan  laws  entire,  and  at  the  same 
time  restored  to  the  state  that  great  number  of  its  mem- 
bers, by  preventing  their  being  forever  degraded,  and 
consequently  useless  to  the  republic 

After  tbe  battle  of  Leuctra  the  two  parties  were 
industriously  employed,  the  one  in  retrievmg  their  loss, 
and  the  other  in  improving  their  victory.* 

Agesilaus,  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  troops,  march- 
ed them  into  Arcadia;*  but  with  a  full  resolution 
carefully  to  avoid  a  battle.  He  confined  himself  to 
attacking  some  small  towns  of  the  Mantineans,  which 
he  took,  and  laid  the  country  waste.  This  gave  Sparta 

*  Those  were  properiy  called  Spartans,  who  inhabited 
l^>arta:  Uie  Iiacedfiinoniaos  were  those  settled  in  the 
eoontry. 

*  S^Doph.  1.  vi.  p.  598.    Died.  1.  vr.  p.  875—578. 

*  Plat,  m  AgesiL  p.  615-615.    Id.  in  Pelop.  p.  290. 


some  joy,  and  they  began  to  take  eoongBftodiMienig 
their  condition  not  entirely  desperate. 

The  Thebans,  immediately  after  their  nelorT,  M 
sent  an  account  of  it  to  Athens,  and  to  demand  aid  at 
the  same  time  against  the  common  enem^.  Theseoate 
was  then  sitting,  and  received  the  oouner  with  gntt 
coldness,  did  not  make  him  the  usual  presents,  acd 
dismissed  him  without  taking  any  notice  of  akL  Tbe 
Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  considerable  mdvantige 
which  the  Thebans  had  gained  over  the  Locedsno- 
nians,  could  not  dissemble  the  umbrage  and  dissatia&e* 
tion  which  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  increase  oft 
nei^ibourine  power  gave  them,  which  nugfat  aooa 
render  itselfTormidable  to  all  Qreece. 

At  Thebes,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  had  htta 
elected  joint  governors  of  Boeotia.  Ha.ving  asispmhlfd 
all  the  troops  of  the  Boeotians  and  their  ^lies,  whose 
number  daily  increased,  they  entered  Peloponnesos, 
and  made  abundance  of  places  and  states  revolt  from 
the  Lacedismonians ;  Elis,  Arsos,  all  Arcadia,  ak 
the  greatest  part  of  LAConia  itself.  It  was  then  abont 
the  winter  solstice,  and  towajds  the  end  of  tbe  ]a& 
month  of  the  year,  so  that  in  a  few  days  they  were  te 
quit  their  offices;  the  first  day  of  the  next  moaili 
being  assigned  by  law,  for  their  resigning  them  to  the 
persons  appointed  to  succeed  them,  upon  pain  of  death, 
if  they  hela  them  beyond  that  term.  Their  coileagoeB, 
apprehending  the  badness  of  the  seanonSy  and  sdl 
more,  the  dr^ful  consequences  of  infringing  that  law. 
were  for  marching  back  the  army  immediatelT  t» 
Thebes. 

Pelopidas  was  the  first  who,  entering  into  tlie  opinofi 
of  Epaminondas,  animated  ti^e  citizens,  and  en/vagfd 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  alarm,  and  ti 
pursue  their  enterprize  without  regard  to  a  fennalhr, 
from  the  observance  of  which  they  might  justly  belief  g 
themselves  dispensed  by  the  state  itself,  as  the  semoe 
of  the  state,  when  founded  in  justice,  is  tibe  aova^ 
law  and  rule  of  the  peopled  obedience. 

They  entered  Lacoma  therefore  at  the  head  of  u 
army  of  70,000  good  soldiers,  of  which  the  Thebscs 
did  not  form  a  twelfth  part  But  the  great  reputaZice 
of  the  two  generals  was  the  cause,  that  all  the  albe^ 
even  without  orden,  or  a  public  decree,  obered  tbfa 
with  respectful  silence,  ana  marched  widi  oitbecoo^ 
dence  and  couraeo  under  their  command.  It  was  €di 
years  since  the  Dorianb  had  established  themadres  ai 
Lacedsmon,  and  in  all  that  time  they  had  never  sees, 
till  now,  an  enemy  upon  their  lands;  mne  hava^ 
hitherto  dared  to  set  foot  in  them,  and  miKfa  lem  Is 
attack  their  city,  thoush  without  urails.  The  Tfe^ 
bans  and  their  (dlies,  nndins  a  country  hitherto  is- 
touched  by  an  enemy,  ran  urougfa  it  with  fire  sad 
sword,  destroying  and  plundering  as  far  as  the  nrti 
Eurotas,  without  any  opposition  whatsoever. 

Parties  had  been  posted  to  defend  some  importsst 
passes.  Ischolas  the  Spartan,  who  commanded  eoe  ^ 
these  detachments,  distinguished  himself  in  m  pen^'^ 
manner.  Finding  it  impossible,  with  his  snudl  body  c<* 
troops,  to  support  the  enemy's  attack,  and  thinking  it 
disgraceful  for  a  Spartan  to  abandon  his  poe<t»  he  sesA 
bade  the  young  men  who  were  of  an  age  and  oooditioe 
to  serve  their  country  efiectually,  and  kept  none  wiih 
him  but  such  as  were  advanced  in  yearsL  These, 
unanimously  devoting  themselves,  after  the  examf^  el 
Leonidas,  to  the  public  good,  sold  their  lives  very 
dear ;  and  after  having  defended  themselrea  a  b^ 
time,  and  made  great  daughter  of  their  eaelDie^  tJMy 
all  perished  to  a  man. 

Agesilaus  acted  upon  this  occasion  widi  gfsat  ad- 
dress and  wisdom.  He  looked  upon  this  ifrnption  e^ 
the  enemy  as  an  impetuous  torrent,  which  it  was  not 
only  in  vain,  but  dangerous  to  oppose,  whoee  rsp« 
course  would  be  but  of  short  duration,  and  after  sssr 
ravages  subside  of  itsel£  He  contented  himself  wic^ 
dismbuting  his  best  tioops  into  the  middle  and  all 
most  important  parts  of  the  ci^,  and  with 


securing'all  the  posts.    He  was  ieteimined  not  t»  wt 
the  town,  nor  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  peisiatcd  in  oai 
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resoltiticm,  wHhonC  nffoiA  to  all  the  nfflenr,  huuhf , 
&nd  mflnaces,  of  the  Thebwu,  who  defied  him  by 
namcy  and  called  upon  him  to  come  oat  and  defend  his 
county  him  who  had  alone  been  the  cause  of  all  its 
sufferingB,  by  kindling  the  war. 

But  a  subject  of  £  greater  affliction  to  A^eailaus 
were  the  commotions  and  disorders  excited  within  the 
city,  the  murmun  and  complaints  of  the  old  men  in  the 
bluest  afflibtion  and  despair  from  being  witnesses  of 
what  tljey  saw,  as  well  as  of  the  women,  who  seemed 

Suite  distracted  with  hearing  the  threatening  dies  of 
16  enemyi  and  seeing  the  neighbouring  country  all  on 
fire,  whilst  the  flames  and  smoke,  which  drove  almost 
upon  them,  seemed  to  denounce  a  like  misfortune  to 
themselves.  Whatever  courage  Agesilaus  might  ex- 
press in  his  outward  behaviour,  he  could  not  fail  of 
being  sensibly  aflected  with  so  mournful  an  object,  to 
which  was  added  the  grief  of  sullying  his  reputation : 
who,  having  found  the  city  in  a  most  flourishing  and 
potent  condition  when  he  came  to  the  government,  now 
ea.^  it  fallen  to  such  a  degree,  and  all  its  ancient  ^ry 
lost  under  him !  He  was,  besides,  secretly  mortified 
at  so  mournful  a  contradiction  of  a  boast  he  had  often 
made,  "that  no  woman  of  Sparta  had  ever  seen  the 
smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp." 

,  Whilst  he  was  giving  diflerent  orders  in  the  dty.  he 
was  informed,  that  a  certain  number  of  mutineers  bad 
seized  an  important  poet,  with  a  resolution  to  defefld 
themselves  in  it  Agesilaus  ran  immediately  thither; 
and,  as  if  he  had  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  their 
bad  design,  he  said  to  them,  "  Comrades,  it  is  not 
there  I  sent  you."  At  the  same  tune  he  pointed  to 
diflerent  poste  to  divide  them ;  to  which  tney  went, 
believing  their  enterprise  had  not  been  discovered. 
This  order,  which  he  save  without  emotion^  evinces  a 
^reat  presence  of  mind  in  Agesilaus,  and  shows,  that 
m  times  of  trouble  it  is  not  proper  to  see  too  much,  that 
the  culpable  may  not  want  time  to  reflect  and  repent 
He  thought  it  more  advisable  to  suppose  that  small 
troop  innocent,  than  to  urge  them  to  a  declared  revolt 
by  a  too  rigorous  inquiry. 

The  Eurotes  was  at  that  time  very  much  swollen  by 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  the  Thebans  found 
more  difficulty  in  passing  it  than  they  expected,  as 
ivell  from  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  water,  as  ite 
rapidity.    As  Epaminondas  passed  at  the  head  of  his 
infantry,  some  of  the  Spartans  pointed  him  out  to 
Agesilaus :  who,  after  having  attentively  considered 
and  followed  him  with  his  eyes  a  longtime,  said  only, 
"Wonderful  manl"^    in  admiration  of  the  valour 
that  induced  him  to  undertake  such  great  things. 
£paminondas  would  have  been  glad  to  have  given  bat- 
tle in  Sparta  itself,  and  to  have  erected  a  trophy  in  the 
midst  of  it    He  did  not  however  dare  to  attempt  the 
fbrcioj^  of  the  city ;  and  not  hduig  able  to  induce 
Agesilaus  to  qiut  it,  chose  to  retire.    It  would  have 
been  diflicult  for  Sparta,'  without  aid,  and  unfortified, 
to  have  defended  itself  lon|  against  a  victorious  army. 
But  the  prudent  captain  who  commanded  it  was  ap- 
prehenave  of  drawmv  upon  his  hands  the  whole  force 
of  Peloponnesus,  ana  still  more,  of  exciting  the  jea- 
lousy oi  the  Greeks,  who  would  never  have  pardoned 
his  destroying  so  potent  a  republic,  and  pulling  out,  as 
Licptius  says,  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece,  as  a  proof  of 
his  skill.*    He  confined  himself  therefore  to  the  glory 
of  having  humbled  the  proud,  whose  laconic  language 
added  new  haughtiness  to  their  commands,  and  of 
having  reduced  them  to  the  necessiW,  as  he  boasted 
himeeTf,  of  lengthening  thoir  monosyllahles.*    On  his 
return  he  again  wasteathe  country. 

*  ''a  ro9  fttyaknepdYiiovos  dvBpAfrw.  The  Greek  ex- 
pression is  not  easv  to  be  translated.  It  sigmfies,  Oh  the 
actor  of  great  deeos. 

'  Arist.  Rhet.  1.  iii.  c.  10. 

'  The  Lacednmonians  answered  the  most  important 
despatches  by  a  single  monosyllable.    Philip  Having  writ- 
ten to  them.  **  If  I  enter  your  country,  I  v^ll  put  all  to  fire 
and  sword^  they  replied,  "If;"  to  signify  they  would  take  I 
all  possible  care  to  put  it  oat  of  his  power.  | 


In  this  expedition  the  Thebans  leinnttffid  Aieadia 
iato  one  body,^  and  took  Messenia  from  the  Spartans, 
who  had  been  in  possession  of  it  very  long,*  after 
having^  expelled  all  its  inhabitants.  It  was  a  country 
eq^ual  m  extent  to  Laconia,  and  as  fertile  as  the  hest 
sod  in  Greecp  Ite  ancient  inhabitants,  who  were  dis- 
persed'in  dinerent  regions  of  Greece,  Itely ,  and  Sicily^ 
on  the  first  ^notice  given  them,  returned  with  increcu- 
ble  joy ;  animated  oy  the  love  of  their  country,  natu- 
ral to  all  men,  and  aJraost  as  much  by  their  faiatred  of 
the  Spartans,  which  length  of  time  hsid  only  increased. 
They  built  themselves  a  city,  which,  from  the  name  of 
the  old  one,  was  called  Messene.  Amonjgst  the  ii!i- 
happy  evente  of  this  war,  none  gave  the  Cacedemo- 
nians  more  sensible  displeasure,  or  rather  more  hvely 
grief^  than  this ;  because  from  time  immemorial  an  ir- 
reconcilable enmity  had  subsisted  between  Sparta  and 
Messene,  which  Seemed  incapable  of  being  exUnguisb- 
ed  but  by  the  final  ruin  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

Polybius  pointe  out  an  ancient  error  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Messenians  with  regard  to  Sparta,*  which  was 
the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes.    This  was  their  too 
great  solicitude  for  present  tranquillity,  and  through  ao 
excessive  love  of  peace^  their  neglecting  the  mean»  of 
making  it  sure  and  lastmg.    Two  of  the  most  power* 
ful  stetes  of  preece  were  their  neighbours,  the  Arca- 
dians and  Lacedaemonians.     The  latter,  fix>m  their 
first  settlement,  in  the  country,  had  declared  open  war 
a^inst  them:  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  always 
^med  with  them,  and  entered  into  all  their  interests. 
But  the  Messenians  had  neither  the  courage  to  oppose 
their  violent  and  irreconcilable  enemies  with  valow 
and  constency,  nor  the  prudence  to  treat  with  due 
regard  their  faithful  and  affectionate  allies.    When  the 
two  stales  were  either  at  war  with  each  other,  or  car- 
ried their  arms  elsewhere,  the  Messenians,  with  littla 
foresight  for  the  future,  and  regarding  only  their  pro- 
sent  repose,  made  'it  a  rule  never  to  engage  in  the 
quarrel  on  either  side,  and  to  observe  an  extract  neu- 
trality.    On  such  conjunctures  they  congratnlated 
themselves  upon  their  wisdom  and  success  in  preserv- 
ing their  tranquillity,  whilst  their  nei^hboura  allaround 
them  were  involved  in  trouble  ana  confusion.    But 
this  tranquillity  was  of  no  Ions  duration.    The  La- 
cedemonians  having  subduc^i  their  enemies,  fell  upon 
them  with  all  their  Torces  j  and  finding  them  unsup- 
ported by  allies,  and  incapable  of  defending  them- 
selves^ Uiey  reduced  them  to  submit,  either  to  me  yoke 
of  a  ngid  slavery,  or  to  banish  themselves  from  their 
country.    And  this  was  several  times'their  ease.    They 
ought  to  have  reflected,  says  Polybius,^  that  as  there 
is  nothing  more  desirable  or  advantegeous  than  peace^ 
when  founded  on  justice  and  honour;  so  there  is 
nothinjg  more  shamefiil,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
pernicious,  when  atteined  by  bad  measures,  and  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  liberty. 

SECTION  V. — THE  TWO  TRCBAN  GBNBRALS,  AT 
THKIR  RETURN,  ARE  ACCUSED  AND  ACQUITTED. 
SPARTA  IMPLORES  AID  OF  THE  ATHENIANS.  THE 
GREEKS  SEND  AMBASSADORS  TO  ARTAXERXE8.  IN- 
PLUENCE  OP  PELOPlDAS  AT  THE  COURT  OP  PERSIA. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the  two  Theban  captains^ 
on  their  return  to  then:  country  after  such  memorable 
actions,  should  have  been  received  with  general  ap- 
plause, and  all  the  honours  that  could  be  conferred 
upon  them.  Instead  of  which,  Uiey  were  both  sum- 
moned to  answer  as  criminals  against  the'state ;  in 
having,  contrary  to  the  law,  whereby  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  resign  their  command  to  new  officers,  retamed 
it  four  months  beyond  the  appointed  term;  during 
which  they  had  executed  in  Messenia,  Arcadia,  ana 

Laconia,  aJQ  those  great  exploite  we  have  related. 

'  '  ■  III,     i.i^— ^— ■ 

^  Paus.  1.  iv.  p.  267, 36S. 

*  The  Messenians  had  been  driven  out  of  their  coimtiy 
«87  years.  •  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  299,  SOO. 

*  Elp^  yap,  furi  fth  raS  iiKoUn  Kal  wphmmfit  xikXtTrH 
hri  KiiifM  ml  XwriTtAivrarov  /uri  H  KoKlut  9  ^«vAclac  Am- 
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Such  condtret  u  mtrpnmns»  an^  ^  felation  of  it 
cannot  be  read  without  a  secret  indigvatioh :  but  it 
had  a  very  plausible  foundation.  The  zealous  asser- 
ton  of  a  iinerty  latelr  regained,  were  apprehensive 
that  the  example  might  prove  very  pernicious^  in  au- 
thorizing some  future  magistrate  to  maintain  himself 
in  command  beyond  the  established  term,  and  in  con- 
sequence to  turn  his  arms  a^nst  his  country.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  Komans  would  have  acted 
in  the  same  manner;  and  if  they  were  so  severe 
as  to  put  an  officer  to  death,  though  victorious,  for 
having  fought  without  his  general*s  orders,  how  would 
they  have  behaved  to  a  general  who  should' have  con- 
tinued four  months  in  the  supreme  command,  contrary 
to  the  laws  ? 

Pelopidas  was  the  first  cited  before  the  tribunal* 
He  defended  himself  with  less  force  and  greatness  of 
mind  than  was  expected  from  a  man  of  his  character, 
for  he  was  naturally  warm  and  fiery.  That  valour, 
haughty  and  intrepid  in  fight,  fbrsook  him  before  the 
jud^.  His  air  and  discourse,  which  had  something 
timid  and  grovelling  in  it,  denoted  a  man  who  was 
afraid  of  death,  ana  did  not  in  the  least  incline  the 
judges  in  his  favour,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  they  acquitted  him.  Epaminondas  appeared, 
and  spoae  with  a  quite  diflerent  air.  and  tone.  He 
seemed^  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  charge 
danger  in  front  without  emotion.  Instead  of  justifying 
himself,  he  made  a  panegjrric  upon  his  actions,  and 
repeatM  in  a  lofty  style,  m  what  manner  he  had  ra^ 
yaged  Laconia,  re-established  Messenia,  and  reunited 
Arcadia  in  one  body.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that 
he  should  die  with  pleasure,  if  the  Thebans  would 
concede  the  sole  glory  of  those  actions  to  him,  and 
declare  tluit  he  had  done  them  by  his  own  authority, 
and  w^hout  their  participation.  All  the^  voices  were 
in  his  'favour ;  and  he  returned  from  his  trial^  as  he 
used  to  return  from  battle,  with  gloir  and  umversal 
applause.  Such  dignity  has  true  ^our,  that  it  in  a 
manner  seizes  the  admiration  of  mankind  by  force. 

He  was  by  nature  designed  for  ^retX  actions,  and 


unworthy  of  a  person  of  his  merit  He  however 
thought  it  no  dishonour  to  him,  and  said,  that  he 
would  demonstrate,  that  "  the  office  did  not  only  show 
what  the  man  was,  but  also  the  man  what  the  office 
was.*"  He  accordinfly  raised  that  employment  to  very 
great  dignity,  which  before  consisted  in  only  taking 
care  that  the  streets  were  kept  clean,  the  dirt  carried 
9way,  and  the  drains  and  common  sewers  in^od  order, 
llie  Lacedemonians,'*  having  every  thmg  to  fear 
fh>m  an  enemy,  whom  the  late  successes  had  rendered 
atiU  more  haughty  and  enterprising  than  ever,  and 
seoins  themselves  exposed  every  moment  to  a  new 
inroad,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  and  sent  depu- 
ties to  them  to  implore  their  aid.  The  person  who 
•poke,  began  with  describing  in  the  most  pathetic 
terms,  the  deplorable  condition  and  extreme  danger  to 
which  Sparta  was  reduced.  He  enlarged  upon  the 
insolent  naughtiness  of  the  Thebans,  and  their  ambi- 
tious views,  whidi  tended  to  nothing  less  than  the 
making  themselves  masters  of  all  Greece.  He  insi- 
Duatedwhat  Athens  in  particular  had  to  fear  from  them, 
if  they  were  su^red  to  extend  their  power  by  the  in- 
crease of  allies,  who  every  day  went  over  to  their 
party,  and  augmented  their  forces.  He  called  to  mind 
tiie  happy  times  in  wMch  the  strict  union  betwixt 
Athens  and  Sparta  had  preserved  Greece,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  equal  glory  of  both  states ;  and  concluded 
with  saying,  how  great  an  addition  it  would  be  to  the 
Athenian  name,  to  aid  a  city,  its  ancient  friend  and 
ally,  which  more  than  once  had  generously  sacrificed 
itself  for  the  common  interest  ana  safety. 

'  PIuC  de  tai  laude,  p.  640. 

'  Plot,  de  Pmcept.  reip.  ger.  p.  811. 

*  X«Soph.  1.  n.7iW»--«18. 


ThaAtheuuiaooald  not  deny  aH  Ihal  ttio  de|mty 
advanced  in  his  disoourse,  but  at  the  aame  time  th^ 
bad  not  forgotten  the  bad  treatment  wUch  tiiey  hid 
sufiered  from  the  Spartans  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  especially  after  the  defeat  in  Scily.  Howevo-, 
their  compassion  of  the  present  misfortunes  of  Sptrta 

Srevailed  over  their  resentment  of  focmer  injuricfi,  and 
etermined  them  to  assist  the  T^j»ai<y^ir^iYMimr  f^'A 
all  their  foroes.  A  short  time  after,*  the  deputies  of 
several  states  being  assembled  at  Athena,  «  kngoe 
and  confederacy  was  concluded  againat  the  Thebtns, 
oonlbrmably  to  the  late  treaty  of  Antalddas,  and  tin 
intention  of  the  kmg  of  Persia,  who  was  eootinuaHj 
ur<nnff  its  execution. 

A  Might  advantage  gained  by  the  Spartans  over 
thejr  enemies,*  raised  them  from  that  dejectioo  of 
spirits  in  which  they  had  hitherto  remained ;  as  it 
geneially  happens,  that  in  a  mortal  distemper  the  least 
sUmpse  of  a  recovery  enlivens  hope  and  recalls  »y. 
Archidanros,  son  of  Ayesilaua,  having  recerved  a 
considerable  •  aid  from  Dionysins  the  Younger,  tyrant 
of  Sicily,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  lus  troops,  and  d^ 
feated  the  Arcadians  in  a  battle,  called  the  ttUU  »tt> 
oul  (ssr*,*  because  he  did  not  lose  a  man,  and  kiUedt 
peat  number  of  the  enemy.  The  Spartans  before  iod 
been  so  much  accustomed  to  conauer,  tbat  tl»ey  b^ 
become  almost  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  vicioij: 
but  when  the  news  of  this  battle  arrived,  and  tbcy  sav 
Archidamus  return  victoiiouB,  they  could  not  cootiii 
their  joy,  nor  keep  within  the  dty.  Ifis  father  w 
the  first  that  went  out  to  meet  him,  weepingwiih  jg« 
and  tenderness.  He  was.  followed  by  theofficeis  aad 
magistrates.  The  crowd  of  old  men  and  mmen  caBc 
down  as  far  as  the  river,  liitins  up  tli^  hands  to 
heaven,  and  retumine  thanks  to  Uie  gods,  as  if  thj . 
action  had  obliterated  the  shame  of  Sparta,  and  thej 
began  to  see  those  happy  days  a^ain,  in  wfaicfa  tb 
Spartan  gloir  and  reputation  had  risen  so  high. 

PhilikcuB,*'^who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  of  Per- 
sia to  reconcile  the  Grecian  states,  was  arrived  it 
Delphi,  whither  he  tununoned  their  deputies  to  repair. 
The  sod  was  not  at  all  consulted  in  the  afibir  wtics 
was  discussed  in  the  assembly.  The  Spartans  de- 
manded, that  Messene  and  its  innabitants  aootild  retaio 
to  their  obedience  to  them.  Upon  the  Thebans'  rcf  o- 
sal  to  comply  with  that  demand,  the  assembly  bieke 
up,  and  Phihscus  retired,  after  luiving  left  eonaden- 
ble  sums  of  money  with  the  LacedaemonianB  fiv  lerr- 
ing  troops  and  carrying  on  the  war.  Sparta,  redsMl 
and  humbled  by  its  losses,  was  no  lon{ 
(jf  the  Fenians'  fear  or  jealousy ;  but 
rious  and  triumphant,  ^ve  them  just 
etude. 

To  form  a  league/  against  Thebea  with  \ 

tainty,*  the  allies  had  sent  deputies  to  the  „_ ^ 

The  Thebans  on  their  side  deputed  PelopidMI;  ^ 
extremely  wise  choice,  from  the  great  lepntaliMi  «r 
the  ambassadors,  which  is  no  indimrent  cucnmstiKv 
in  respect  to  the  success  of  a  negotiation.  The  batik 
of  Leuctra  had  spread  his  &me  into  the  remotest 
provinces  of  Asia.  When  he  arrived  at  the  court,  ^ni 
appeared  amongst  the  princes  and  nobility,  theycntJ 
out  in  admiration  of  him,  *<  This  is  he  Who  de^vtd 
the  L4iceda}monians  of  their  empire  by  sea  and  las^ 
and  reduced  Sparta,  to  confine  itself  between  tbe 
Eurotus  and  Taygetus ;  Sparta,  that  not  lon^  since, 
under  its  king  Agesilaus,  threatened  no  less  to  mtwk 
ns  in  Susa  and  Ecbatana.*' 

Artaxerxes,  extremely  pleased  with  his  armal,  pui 
him  extraordinary  honours,  and  piqued  hims^f  apoa 
extolling  him  hi^ly  before  the  loros  oT  hia  eourt^  a 
esteem  indeed  of  hia  great  merit^  bnt  nrooh  iik»c  «tf 
of  vanity  and  self-love,  and  to  insinuate  to  hia  eubjecti^j 

*  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  613 — 61 S. 

*  Plut  in  Agesil.  p.  614, 615.    Xcasph.  L  yiL  p.  €1! 

*  Diod.  1.  XV.  p.  888 

*  Xenoph.  p.  619.    Diod.  p.  881. 

*  Xenoph.  L  vil  n,  880    6tt.    Plat  in  Pdofk  p.  SH. 
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Qiat  the  greateit  umI  mort  illastrioiu  penoiM  made 
their  court  to  him,  and  paid  homage  to  hia  power  and 
good  fortune.  But  after  baring  admitted  hmi  to  audi- 
ence, and  heard  his  discourse,  in  his  opinion  more 
nerrous  than  that  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  and 
more  simple  than  that  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  which 
was  saying  a  great  deal,  he  esteemed  liiro  more  than 
erer ;  and  as  it  is  common  with  lungs.'  who  are  but 
little  accustomed  to  constraint,  he  £a  not  dissemble 
his  extreme  regard  for  him,  and  his  preference  of  him 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  deputies. 

Pelopidas,  as  an  able  politician,  had  apprised  the 
king,  how  important  it  was  to  the  interest  ox  his  crown 
to  protect  an  infant  power,  which  had  never  borne 
arms*  against  the  Peraians,  and  which,  in  forming  a 
kind  (^balance  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  might  be 
able  to  make  a  useful  diversion  against  those  repub- 
lics, the  perpetual  and  irreconcileable  enemies  of  Per- 
ind  which  had  lately  caused  it  so  many  losses  and 
tqSietudes.    Timaeoras,  the  Athenian,  was  the  best 
\  after  him ;  because  being  pas8ionatel3r  desir- 
humbling  Sparta,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
he  king,  ho  did  not  appear  averse  to  the 
pidas. 

pressed  Pelopidas  to  explain  what 

tk  of  him,  he  demanded^  "That 

Messene  shoulS^Btinue  free  and  exempt  vrom  the 
yoke  of  Sparta ;  Vat  the  Athenian  gaAeyflL  which 
lad  sailed  to  infest  the  coast  of  BoBotia,  should  be  re- 
called, or  that  war  diould  be  declared  against  Athens ; 
Chat  those  who  would  not  come  into  the  leasue,  or 
march  against  such  as  should  oppose  it,  shouldbe  at- 
tacked first."  All  which  was  docreed,  and  the  The- 
bans  declared  friends  and  allies  of  the  kine.  When 
this  decree  was  read  to  the  ambassadors,  XiOon,  Ti- 
magoras^s  colleague,  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
Artaxerxes,  "  AUiens  has  nothing  now  to  do  but  to 
find  sorhe  other  ally  than  the  kins." 

,  .  Pelopidas,  having  obtained  all  ne  desired,  left  the 
court;  without  accepting  any  more  of  the  king's  many 
presents,  than  what  was  necessary  to  carry  home  as  a 
token  of  his  favour  and  flood  will ;  and  this  aggrava- 
ted the  complaints  whi<£  were  made  against  the  other 
Grecian  amoassadors,  who  were  not  so  reserved  and 
delicate  in  point  of  interest  One  of  them,  the  envoy 
fi'om  the  Arcadians,  said,  on  his  return  heme,  that  he 
bad  seen  many  slaves  at  the  king's  court  but  no  men. 

,  .^    He  added,  that  all  his  magnificence  was  no  more  than 

^n  ostentation,  and  that  the  so-mucb-boasted  plane- 

*^  of  gold,'  which  was  valued  at  so  high  a  price, 

»not  shade  enough  under  it  for  a  grasshopper. 
r  all  the  deputies,  Timagoras  had  received  the  most 
3nts.    He  did  not  only  accept  of  gold  and  silver, 
>^  of  a  magnificent  bed,  and  slaves  to  make  it,  the 
-ieks  not  seeming  to  him  expert  enough  in  that« 
.ce ;  which  shows  that  sloth  and  luxury  were  little 
in  fashion  at  Athens.    He  received  also  twenty-four 
cows,  with  slaves  to  take  care  of  them ;  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  drink  milk  for  some  indispositiott. 
Lastly,  at  his  departure,  he  was  carried  in  a  chair  to 
the  sea-side  at  tne  kin^s  expense,  who  save  four 
talents*  for  that  service.    His  colleague,  Leon,  on 
their  arrival  at  Athens,  accused  him  of  not  having 
held  any  communication  with  him,  and  of  having 
joined  with  Pelopidas  in  every  thing.    He  ^as  biought 
to  trial  in  consequence,  and  condemned  to  sufier  death. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  aoceptance  of  presents 
was  what  most  incensed  the  Athenians  against  Tima- 
goras.   For  Epicrates,  a  simple  porter,  who  had  been 
at  the  Persian  court,  and  haa  also  received  presents, 
having  said,  in  a  full  assembly,  that  he  was  of  opinion 
^     a  decree  ought  to  pass,  by  which,  instead  of  the  nine 
n     archons  annually  elected ,  nine  ambassadors  should  be 
1^    chosen  out  of  the  poorest  of  the  people,  to  be  sent  to 
the  king,  in  order  to  their  being  enriched  by  the 

*  UdBot  /WiXtxdv  mdAf. 

*  It  was  a  tree  of  gold,  of  ez(]iiisite  workmanship,  and 
4{reat  value,  which  people  went  to  see  out  of  curiosity* 

*  Four  thoasaad  «rowas« 
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Voyage ;  the  assembly  only  laugfaed,  and  made  a  jest  of 
it  6ut  what  offended  them  more,  was  the  Thebans 
having  obtained  all  they  demanded.  In  which,  says 
Plutarch,  they  did  not  duly  consider  the  great  reputa- 
tion of  Pelopidas,  nor  comprehend  how  much  stronger 
and  more  emcadous  that  was  in  persuading,  than  aU 
the  harangues  and  the  rhetorical  flourishes  en  the  other 
ambassadors ;  especially  with  a  prince  accustomed  to 
caress  and  comply  with  the  strongest,  as  the  Tbebans 
undoubtedly  were  at  that  time,  and  w^o  besides  was 
not  sorry  to  humble  Sparta  and  Athens,  the  ancient 
and  mortal  enemies  of  nis  throne. 

The  esteem  and  regajd  of  the  Thebans  for  Pelopi- 
das were  not  a  little  augmented  by  'the  good  success 
of  this  embassy,  which  had  procured  the  freedom  of 
Greece,,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Messene ;  and  he 
was  extremely  applauded  for  his  conduct  at  his  return. 

But  Thesnlia  was  the  theatre  where  the  valour  of 
Pelopidas  made  the  greatest  fi^re,  in  the  expeditioa 
with  which  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Thebans 
against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phene.  I  shall  relate  it 
entire,  and  unite  under  one  point  of  view  all  which  re- 
lates to  that  ^reat  event,  witnout  any  other  interrup- 
tion than  the  journey  of  Pelopidas  into  Macedonia,  U» 
appease  the  troubles  of  that  court. 

SECTION  VI.—PEi.onftAS  mabches  aoainst  ALUt- 

ANDER,  TYRANT  OF  FHERiE,  AVD  REDUCES  BIM  TO 
REASON.  HE  GOES  TO  MACEDONIA,  TO  AFFEASE  TBC 
TROUBLES  OF  THAT  COURT,  AND  BRINGS  PHILIF  TD 
THEBES  AS  A  HOSTAGE.  BE  RETURNS  INTO  THE8- 
SALT,  IS  SEIZED  BT  TREACHERY,  AND  MADE  A  FSf- 
SONER.  EPAMINONDAS  DELPTERS  HIM.  FELOFl- 
ADES  GAINS  A  VICTORY  AGAINST  THE  TYRANT,  AND  IS 
KILLED  IN  THE  BATTLE.  EXTRAORDINARY  HONOURS 
PAID  TO  RIS  MEMORY.    TRAGICAL  END  OV  ALEXANDER. 

The  reduced  condition, of  Sparta 
and  Athens,^  which  for  many  ^ears  A.  M.  3634. 
had  dominion  over  all  Greece,  either  Ant  J.  C.  37QL 
in  conjunction  or  €eparatolj2:,'nad  in- 
spired some  of  their  neighbours  with  the  desire  of  sup- 
fflantiRg  those  cities,  and  given  birth  to  the  hope  of 
succeeding  •them  in  tne  pre-eminence.  A  power  had 
(risen  up  in  Thessaly,  which  began  to  grow  formida^ 
dable.  Jason,  tyrant  of  Phene,  had  been  dedaredge- 
neralissimo  of  tne  Thessalians  bjr  the  consent  ofaU 
the  people  of  that  province ;  and  it  was  to  his  merit, 
which  was  generally  acknowledged,  that  he  owed 
that  dignity.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  above 
8000  horse  and  dO,000  heavy-armed  foot,  without 
redLoning  the]|£ht-arined  soldiers,  and  might  have  un- 
dertaken any  ming  with  such  a  body  of  disciplined 
and  intrepid  troops  ,  wIk)  had  an  entire  confidence  in 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  their  general.  But  death 
prevented  his  designs.  He  was  assassinated  by  pe> 
sons  who  had  conspired  his  destruction. 

His  two  brothers,  Polydorus  and  Polyphron,  were 
substituted  in  his  place,  the  latter  of  whom  killed  the 
other  for  the  sake  of  reigning  alone^  and  was  sapn 
after  killed  himself  by  Alexander  of  Phene,  wpo 
seized  the  tyranny  under  the  pretence 
of  evening  the  death  of  Polydorus  A.  M.  36S$. 
his  father.  Against  him  Pelopidas  Ant.  J.  C.  369. 
was  sent 

As  the  tyrant  made  open  war  against  several  states 
of  Thessaly,  and  was  secretly  intriguing  to  subject 
them  all,  tne  cities  sent  ambassadors  to  Thebes  to 
demand  troops  and  a  general.  Epaminondas  being 
employed  in  rdoponnesus,  Pelopidas  took  upon  him- 
self the  conduct  of  this  expedition.  He  set  out  for 
Thessaly  with  an  army,  made  himself  master  of  La- 
rissa,  and  obU^ed  Alexander  to  make  his  submission 
to  him.  He  there  endeavoured,  by  mild  usage  and 
friendship,  to  change  his  disposition,  and  from  a  tyrant 
to  make  him  become  a  just  and  humane  prince ;  but 
finding  him  inooirigible,  and  of  unexampled  bnh 


-^     r 
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taUtjTy  tad  keuiag  Aew  oompltmti  every  day  of  his 
cruelty,  debauched  life,  and  insatiable  avarice,  he  be- 

¥10  to  employ  warm  reprooft  and  severe  menaces, 
be  tyrant,  alarmed  at  such  usage,  withdrew  secretly 
with  his  guard  ;  and  Pelopidaa,  leaving  the  Thessar 
lians  in  security  from  any  attempts  of  the  tyrant,  and 
in  gopd  understanding  with  each  other,  set  out  ibr 
])iiacedoaia,  where  his  presence  had  been  desired. 

Amyntas  II.  was  lately  dead,  and  had  left  three 
legitimate  children,  Alexander,  Perdiccaa,  and  Philip, 
and  one  natural  son,  called  Ptolemy.  Alexander 
reigned  but  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perdio- 
eas,^  with  whom  his  brother  Ptolemy  disputed  the 
cxoWn.  The  two  brothers  invited  Pelopidas  either  to 
be  the  arbitrator  and  iudgeof  their  quarrel,  or  to  es- 
pouse the  side  on  whicn  he  should  see  the  most  right 

Pelopidas  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  put  an 
end  to  all  their  disputes,  and  recalled  those  who  had 
been  banished  by  either  party.  Having  taken  Phihp, 
the  brother  of  Perdiccaa,  and  thirty  other  children 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Macedonia  for  hostages,  he 
carried  them  to  Thebes,  to  show  the  Greeks  how  far 
the  authority  of  the  Thebans  extended  from  the  repu- 
tation of  their  aims,  and  the  entire  confidence  that 
was  placed  in  their  justice  and  fidelity.  It  was  this 
Philip  who  was  fatner  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
afterwards  made  war  against  the  Greeks,  to  subject 
them  to  his  power. 

The  troubles  and  factions  arose  afain  in  Macedo- 
nia some  years  after,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Per- 
diccas,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle.  The  iriends  of  the 
deceased  called  in  Pelopidas.  Being  desirous  to  ar- 
rive before  Ptolemy,  who  was  making  new  efibrts  to 
establish  himself  upon  the  throne,  had  time  to  execute 
his  projects  ;  and  not  having  an  armv,  he  raised  some 
mercenary  troops  in  haste,  with  wnom  he  marched 
against  Ptolemy.  When  they  were  near  each  other, 
Ptolemy  found  means  to  corrupt  those  mercenary  sol- 
diers by  presents  of  money,  and  to  bring  them  over 
to  his  siae.  At  the  same  time,  awed  by  the  reputar 
tion  and  name  of  Pelopidas,  he  went  to  meet  him  as 
his  superior  and  master,  had  recourse  to  caresses  and 
entreaties,  and  promised  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
to  hold  the  crown  only  as  guardian  to  the  son  of  the 
deceased,  to  acknowledge  as  friends  and  enemies  all 
those  who  were-  so  to  the  Thebans  ;  and  as  secu- 
rity for  his  engaffemenis,  he  gave  his  son  Philoxenus 
and  fifty  other  children,  who  were  educated  with  him, 
as  hostages.    These  Pelopidas  sent  to  Thebes. 

The  treachery  of  Che  mercenaz}r  soldiers  ran  very 
much  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  informed  that  they 
had  sent  the  gre&st  part  of  their  effects,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  iiito  the  city  of  Pharsalus,*  and 
conceived  that  to  be  a  fair  opportunity  for  being  re- 
venged on  them  for  their  perfidy.  He  therefore  drew 
together  some  Thessalian  troops,  and  marched  to 
Pharsalus,  where  he  was  scaroe  arrived  before  Alex- 
ander the  tyrant  came  against  him  with  a  powerful 
Bimy,  Pelopidas^  who  haid  been  appointed  ambassa- 
dor to  him,  believing  that  he  came  to  justify  himself 
and  to  answer^ the  complaints  of  the  Thebans,  went 
to  him  accompanied  only  by  Ismenias,  without  any 
precaution*  lie  was  not  ignorant  of  his  bemg  an  im- 
pious wreteh,  as  void  of  faith  as  of  honour  ;  but  he 
ima^ned,  that  respect  for  Thebes,  and  regard  to  his 
digmty  and  reputation,  would  prevent  him  fh>m  at- 
tempting any  tning  against  bis  person.  He  was  mis- 
taken ;  Tor  the  tyrant,  seeing  them  alone  and  unarm- 
ed, made  them  both  prisoners,  and  sdzed  Pharsalus. 

Polybius  exceedingly  blames  the  imprudence  of 
Pelopidas  upon  this  occasion.*    There  are,  says  he, 

*■  Plutarch  makes  this  quarrel  between  Alexander  and 
Ptolemr ;  which  cannot  agree  with  iEschines's  account  (de 
Fall.  Le^at.  p.  400.)  of  the  affairs  of  Perdiccaa  alter 
Alexanders  death,  which  I  shall  relate  in  the  history  of 
Philip.  As  iEschines  was  contemporary  with  them,  I 
thought  it  proper  to  substitute  Penhceas  in  the  place  of 
Alexander. 

*  A  city  of  Thessaly.  '  lib.  viii.  p.  611. 


in  the  mtavcourM  of  society,  certain  aMaraaoeiy  aiu^ 
as  it  were,  ties  of  smcerity,  upon  which  one  may  rear 
sonaUy  rely :  such  are  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the 
pledge  of  wives  and  children,  delivered  as  faostUgei, 
and  above  all,  the  consistency  of  the  past  ooodoct  of 
those  with  whom  one  treats ;  when,  notwithatanding 
those  motives  for  our  confidence,  we  are  dec»ved,  it 
is  a  misfortune,  but  not  a  fault :  but  to  trusC  one's 
self  to  a  notorious  traitor  and  villain,  is  certainly  an 
instance  of  temerity  for  which  there  is  no  excuae. 

This  heinous  porfidy  of  Alexander  filled  the  minds 
of  all  his  subjects  with  terror  and  distrust,^  who  very 
much  suspected,  that,  after  so  flagrant  an  injustice 
and  so  daring  a  crime,  the  tyrant  would  spare  nobody, 
and  would  behave  upon  all  occasions,  ana  to^pvmrdsab 
sorts  of  people,  as  a  man  in  despair,  that  needed  no 
farther  regard  to  his  conduct  and  actiona.  When 
the  news  was  brought  to  Theb^  the  Thebans,  in- 
censed at  so  base  a  deed,  immediately  sent  an  4iaw 
into  Thessaly ;  and  as  they  were  displeaned  %im 
Epaminondas,  whom  they  siispected,  thongh  without 
any  good  reason,  of  having  been  too  favourable  to  the 
Lac^bemonians  upon  a  certain  occasion,  th^  nomi- 
nated other  generals  ;  so  that  he  served  in  this  expe> 
dition  only  as  a  private  man.  The  love  of  his  coontnr 
and  of  the  public  good  extinguished  all  rcaentnMfllt  in 
the  heart  of  that  great  man,  and  would  not  permit 
him,  as  is  but  too  common,  to  abandon  its  aervice 
through  any  pique  of  honour  or  personal  diacontenL 

The  tyrant  in  the  mean  time  carried  Pelopidas  to 
PhenB,  and  made  a  show  of  him  to  all  the  world  at 
first,  imagining  that  such  a  treatment  would  hombfe 
his  pride  and  abate  his  coura^  But  Pelopidaa,  see- 
ing the  inhabitante  of  Phere  m  great  consternation, 
perpetually  consoled  them,  advismg  them  not  to  de- 
spair, and  assuring  them  that  it  womd  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  tyrant  would  be  punished.  He  cauacxfnuD 
to  be  told,  that  it  was  very  imprudent  and  veiy  unjiiit 
to  torture  and  put  to  death  every  day  so  many  inno- 
cent citizens,  ttiat  have  never  done  him  any  wrongp 
and  to  spare  his  life,  who,  he  knew,  would  no  sooner 
be  out  of  his  hands,  than  he  would  punish  him  as  his 
crimes  deserved.  The  tyrant,  astonished  at  bis  great- 
ness of  soul,  sent  to  ask  him  why  he  took  so  much 
pains  to  meet  death  7  '*  It  is,**  returned  tbe  illw- 
trious  prisoner,  "that  thou  mayest  perish  the  soon«r, 
by  becoming  still  more  detestable  to  the  gods  and 
men." 

From  that  time  the  tyrant  ^ve  orders  that  nobody 
should  see  or  speak  to  nun.  But  Theb^,  hia  wife,  tfa^ 
daughter  of  Jason,  who  had  also  been  tyrant  of  Pherc, 
having  heard  of  the  constancy  and  courage  of  Pek)> 
pidasTrom  those  who  guardea  him,  had  a  cisriositT  to 
see  and  converse  with  him ;  and  Alexander  could  not 
refiise  her  his  permission.*  He  loved  her  tend«r!y 
(if  mdeed  a  tymnt  may  be  said  to  love  any  body  :} 
but  notwithsUnding  tKat  tenderness,  he  treated  'her 
very  crudly,  and  was  in  perpetual  distrust  even  ot 
her.  He  never  went  to  her  apartment  witho«it  a  sJavc 
before  him  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  and  bav^ 
ing  first  sent  some  of  his  guard  to  search  eveiy  coikr 
ibr  conceaJed  poniards.  Wretched  prince!  cries 
Cicero,  who  could  confide  more  in  a  slave  and  a  bar- 
barian, than  in  his  own  wife ! 

ThebA  therefore  desiring  to  see  Pelopftdas,  fosnd 
him  in  a  melancholy  condition,  dressed  in  a  poor 
habit,  his  hair  and  beard  ne^ected,  and  void  of  every 
thing  that  might  console  faim  in  his  distroaa.  Not 
being  able  to  refrain  from  tears  at  such  a  sig^t,  **  Ah. 
unfortunate  Pelopidas,"  said  she,  ^  how  IptTyoiir 
poor  wfe  !"—«  No  Theb^,"  replied  he,  <*  it  is  voe 
who  are  to  be  pitied,  who  can  endure  such  a  monster 
as  Alexander,  without  being  his  prisoner.**  Those 
words  touched  Theb^  to  the  quick,  for  it  was  with 
extreme  reluctance  she  bore  the  tyrant's  cruelty,  vio- 
lence, and  infamous  excesses.    Hence,  by  going  often 

*  Plat,  in  Pelop.  p.  S9S,  29S.    I^.  1.  xv.  p,  S8S;  SS3. 
«  Cic  de  OiBc  I.  U.  a.  S6. 
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to  we  Pelopidtfy  aad  openly  bewftiUi»|^  before  him 
•the  iDJariea  she  sufleied,  she  daily  conceived  now  ab- 
horrence for  her  hueboAd,  whilst  hatred  and  the  de- 
4iie  of  revenge  grew  continually  more  strong  in  her 
heart 

The  Theban  generals,  who  had  entered  Thessaly, 
•did  nothing  thne  of  any  importance,  and  were  oblig- 
ed, by  their  incapacity  and  ill  conduct,  to  abandon  the 
•coun^.  The  tyrant  pursued  them  in  their  retreat, 
harasaed  them  ehametully,  and  killed  abundance  of 
their  troope.  The  whole  array  had  been  defeated,  if 
4he  soldiers  had  not  obliged  EpaminondaB,  who  served 
as  a  private  man  amongst  tiiem,  to  take  upon  him 
the  command.  Epaminondas,  at  the  head  of  the  ca- 
/valry  and  lightrarined  foot,  posted  himflelf  in  the  rear ; 
where,  sometimee  sustainmg  the  enemy's  attacks 
And  sometimes  chareing  them  in  his  turn,  he  com- 
pleted the  retreat  with  success,  and  preserved  the  Bgdo- 
tiane.  The  generals  upon  their  return  were  each  of 
theiA  fined  10,000  drachmas,^  and  Epaminondas  sub- 
etituted  in  their  place.  'As  the  public  good  was  his 
sole  view*,  he  overlooked  the  injurious  treatment  and 
kind  of  affront  which  he  had  received,  and  was  amply 
recompensed  by  the  glory  that  attended  so  generous 
and  disinterested  a  conduct. 

Some  days  after,  he  n^urched  at  the  head  of  the 
army  into  Thessaly ;  whither  his  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded him.  It  half  spread  already  both  terror  and  joy 
through  the  whole  country ;  terror  amongst  the  tyrant's 
friends,  whom  the  very  name  of  Epaminondas  dismay- 
ed, and  joy  amonsst  the  peopl^  from  the  assurance 
they  entertained^  being  speedily  delivered  .from  the 
yoke  of  the  tyranny,  and  tne  tyrant  punished  for  all 
his  crimes.  But  Epaminondas^  pieferring  the  safety 
of  Pelopidas  to  his  own  ^ory,  mstead  of  canyins  on 
the  war  with  vigour,  as  lie  might  have  done,  chose 
father  to  protract  it,  from  the  apprehension  that  the 
tyrant,  if  reduced  to  despair,  like  a  wild  beast,  would 
turn  his  whole  rage  upon  his  prisoner.  For  he  knew 
^e  violence  and  brutality  of  his  nature,  which  would 
hearken  neither  to  reason  nor  justice;  and  that  he 
took  delight  in  burying  men  alive ;  that  some  he  co- 
hered with  the  skins  of  bears  and  wild  boars,  and 
setting  his  dogs  upon  them,  caused  them  to  be  torn  in 
pieces,  or  shot  them  to  death  with  arrows.  These 
"Were  his  frequent  sports  and  diversion.  In  the  cities 
of  MeliboBa  and  Scotusa,*  which  were  in  alliance 
with  him,  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  citizens,  and 
causing  them  to  be  surrounded  by  his  guards,  he  or- 
dered uie  tiiroats  of  all  their  young  men  to  be  cut  in 
his  presence. 

Hearing  one  day  a  famous  actor  perform  a  part  in 
the  Troades  of  Eairipedos,  he  suddenly  went  out  of 
the  theatre,  and  sent  to  the  actor  to  tell  him  not  to  be 
ander  any  apprehension  upon  that  aecouat,  for  that 
his  leaving  the  place  was  not  from  being  displeased 
with  him,  but  because  he  was  ashamed  to  let  the  citi- 
zens see  him  weep  at  the  misfortunes  of  Hecuba  and 
Andromache,  who  had  never  felt  any  compassion  for 
those  whom  he  had  murdered. 

Though  he  was  little  sasceptible  of  pity,  he  was 
much  so  of  fear  at  this  time.  Amazed  at  the  sudden 
arrival  of  Epaminondas,  and  dazzled  with  the  majesty 
that  surrounded  him,  he  made  haste  to  despatch  per- 
sons to  him  with  apologies  for  his  conduct.  Epami- 
nondas could  not  endure  that  the  Thebans  snould 
-make  either  peace  or  alliance  with  so  wicked  a  man. 
He  only  gnnted  him  a  truce  for  thirty  days :  and  after 
•having  got  Pdopidas  and  Ismenias  out  of  his  hands, 
be  retired  with  his  troops. 

Fear  is  not  a  master  whose  lessons  make  any  deep 
and  lasting  impression  upon  the  niind.*  The  tyrant 
4)f  PhersB  soon  returned  to  his  natural  disposition.  He 
vuined  several  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  put  garrisons 
•into  those  of  P3rthia,  Achasa,  and  Magnesia.  Those 
..cities  sent  deputies  to  Thebes  to  demand  a  succour  of 

'  About  ftiSL  Bterl}tt|P.  '  Cities  of  Magnesia. 
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>  pn^ing.  ^t  the  oommand  of  them  might  be 
relopi 


given  to  relopidas;  which  was  granted.  He  was 
upon  the  point  of  setting  out,  when  there  happened  a 
sudden  eclipse  of  the  sun,  by  which  the  city  of  Thebes 
was  darkened  at  noon-day.  The  dread  and  conster- 
nation were  general.  Pelopidas  knew  very  well  what 
to  think  of  this  accident,  which  was  no  more  than  was 
natural ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  proper  for  him  to  expose 
7000  Thebans  against  their  wiU,  nor  to  compel  tncm 
to  march  in  the  terror  and  appr^ension  witn  which 
he  perceived  they  were  seized.  He  therefore  gave 
himself  alone  to  the  Thessolians ;  and  taking  with 
him  300  horse  of  such  Thebans  and  strangers  as 
would  follow  him,  he  departed,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  soQ^thsayers,  and  the  opinion  of  the  most 
wise  and  judicious. 

He  was  personally  incensed  against  Alexander, 
throu^  resentment  of  the  injuries  he  had  received 
from  him.  What  ThelM§  his  wife  had  said,  and  he 
himself  knew,  of  the  general  discontent  in  regard  to 
the  tyrant,  gave  him  hopes  of  finding  great  divisions 
in  his  court,  and  a  universal  disposition  to  revolt  But 
his  strongest  motive  was  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  action  in  itself.  For  his  sole  desire  and  ambition 
was  to  show  all  Greece,  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Lacedemonians  were  sending  generals  and  officers  to 
Dionjrsius  the  tyrant,  and  the  Athenians  on  their  part 
were  in  a  manner  in  the  pay  of  Alexander^  to  whom 
they  had  erected  a  statue  of  brass,  as  to  their  bene&o- 
tor,  the  Thebans  were  the  only  people  that  declared 
open  war  against  tyranny,  ancCendeavoured  to  extern* 
minate  from  amongst  the  Greeks  all  unjust  and  vio- 
lent government 

A&r  having  assembled  his  army  at  Pharsalus,  he 
marched  against  the  tyrant ;  who,  being  apprised  that 
Pelepidas  bad  but  few  Thebans,  and  knowing  that  his 
own  infantry  was  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Thes- 
sahans,  advanced  to  meet  him.  Pelopidas  being  told 
by  somebody  that  Alexander  was  approaching  with  a 
great  army ;  ''  so  much  the  better,**  replied  he,  **  we 
shall  beat  the  greater  number." 

Near  a  place  called  CynoscephalsB,  there  were  very 
high  and  steep  hills,  which  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  plsin. 
Both  armies  were  in  motion  to  seize  that  post  with 
their  foot,  when  Pelopidas  ordered  his  cavalry  to 
charge  that  of  the  enemy.  The  horse  of  Pelopidas 
broke  Alexander's ;  and  whilst  thev  pursued  them 
upon  the  plain.  Alexander  appeared  suddenly  upon 
the  top  of  the  hills,  having  outstripped  the  Thessalian 
infantry ;  and  charging  fiercely  such  as  endeavoured 
to  force  those  heights  and  intrenchments,  he  killed  the 


giving  uiem  oraers  to  atiacK  xne  enemy 
took  nis  buckler,  and  ran  to  those  who  were  fighting 
upon  the  hills.  ^         ' 

He  presently  made  way  through  his  infantry,  and 
passing  in  a  moment  from  the  reor'to  the  front,  revived 
ms  soldiers'  vigour  and  courage  in  such  a  manner  as 
made  the  enemies  believe  themselves  attacked  bj 
fresh  tioops.  They  supported  two  or  three  charges 
with  great  resolution ;  out  finding  Pdopidas's  infantry 
continually  gaining  ground,  and  that  his  cavalry,  who 
were  now  returned  from  the  pursuit,  came  to  support 
diem,  they  began  to  give  way,  and  retired  slowly,  still 
making  head  m  tiieir  retreat  Pelopidas,  seeing  from 
the  top  of  the  hills  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy, 
which,  though  it  was  not  yet  actually  put  to  flight,  bo- 
gan  to  break,  and  was  in  great  disorder,  he  stopped  for 
some  time,  booking  about  every  where  for  Alexander. 

As  soon  as  he  perceived  him  upon  his  right  wing,  ral- 
lying and  encouraging  his  raercenaiy  soldiers,  he  could 
contain  himself  no  longer,  but,  fired  with  the  s^J^ 
and  abandoning  to  his  sole  resentment  the  care  ofnis 
life  and  the  conduct  of  the  battle,  he  got  a  great  way  be- 
fore his  battalions,  and  ran  forwards  with  all  his  force^ 
calling  upon  and  defying  Alexander.  The  tyrant 
made  no  answer  to  his  defiance,  and  not  daring  to 
wait  his  coming  up,  withdrew  to  hide  himself  ttmrngt 


^  \ 
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lug  gmidc  The  iMttalioa  itaodiiig  fim  Ibr  mnm 
Cimey  Pelopidas  broke  the  first  nnlU|  and  killed  Ae 
greatest  part  of  the  guards  upon  the  .spet  The  rest, 
continuing  the  fight  at  a  distaace^  pierced  his  arms 
and  breast  at  length  with  their  javehns.  The  Thes- 
salians,  alarmed  at  the  danger  in  which  they  saw  hun, 
made  ail  the  haste  they  could  from  the  tops  of  the  hills 
to  his  assistance :  but  he  was  Ikllen  dead  when  they 
arrired.  The  innntry  and  the  Theban  horsey  return* 
ing  to  fight  against  the  enemy's  main  body^put  them 
to  flight,  and  pursued  them  a  great  way.  The  plain 
was  covered  with  the  dead ;  for  more  than  3000  oif  Che 
tyrant's  troops  were  killed. 

This  action  of  Pelopidas,  though  it  appears  the  efibct 
of  a  consunmiate  valoar,  is  inexcusable,  and  has  been 
generally  condenmed,  because  there  is  no  true  valour 
witiiout  wisdom  ^nd  p>rudence^  The  greatest  courage 
tB  cool  and  sedate.  It  spares  itself  wlwre  it  ou^,  and 
exposes  itself  when  occasion  ii|akes  it  necessaiy.    A 

gineial  ought  to  see  every  thing,  and  to  have  every 
ing  in  his  thoufhts^  To  be  in  a  condition  to  apply 
the  proper  remeoy  on  all  occasions,  he  must  not  preci- 
pitate himself  where  there  is  the  aanser  of  his  being 


pitate^ 
cut 


mg 


t  ofl^  and  of  causing  the  loes  of  his  armjr  b^  his  death. 

Eunpides,"  aft^  having  said  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that 
it  is  highly  glorious  for  tba  general  of  an  umy  to  ob* 
tain  the  victory  while  he  preserves  his  own  life,  adds, 
'*  that  if  it  be  necessaiy  for  him  to  die,  he  ought  to  do 
•o  by  resigning  his  life  into  ^  hands  of  virtue ;"  as 
if  he  wished  to  imply,  that  virtue  alone,  not  passion, 
anger,  or  revenge,  bas  a  ri^t  over  the  life  of  a  gene- 
ral, and  ihtt  the  first  duty  of  valour  is  to  preserve  him 
who  preserves  others. 

It  IS  in  this  sense  that  the  saying  of  Timotheus  is 
ao  just  and  amiable.'  When  Chares  was  one  day 
^wing  to  the  Athenians  the  wounds  he  had  received 


whilst  he  was  their  general,  and  his  shield  pierced 
through  with  a  pike :  "  For  my  part,**  said  Timotheus, 
"  when  I  was  besiegpig  Samoe,  and  a  dart  happened  to 
iall  very  near  me,  I  was  much  ashataied,  as  having  ex- 
posed myself  like  a  yoimg  man  without  necessity,  and 
more  than  was  consistent  for  the  general  of  so  great 
an  army.*'  Hannibal  certainly  cannot  be  suspected 
of  fear,  and  yet  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  the  ^reat 
number  of  battles  which  he  foujght,  he  never  received 
any  wound,  except  only  at  the  siege  of  Sagnntum. 

It  ia  therefore  not  without  reason,  that  Pelopidas  is 
reproached  with  having  sacrificed  all  his  other  virtues 
to  nis  valour,  by  thus  throwixig  away  his  life,  and  with 
having  died  rather  for  himself  than  his  country. 

Never  was  a  captain  more  lamented  than  he.  His 
death  changed  the  victory  so  lately  gained  into  mourn- 
ing A  proiound  silenee  and  universal  affliction  reign- 
edjthrouphout  tho  whole  army,  as  if  it  had  been  en- 
tirely defeated*  When  his  body  was  carried  to  Thebes, 
from  every  city  through  which  it  passed,  the  people  of 
ail  ages  and  saxes,  the  magistrates  and  priests,  came 
out  to  meet  the  bier,  and  to  mardi  in  procession  before 


obligaticps  to  him,  made  it  their  request,  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  celebrate  at  their  sole  expense 
the  obsequies  of  a  general,  who  had  devoted  himself 
for  their  preservation ;  and  that  honourable  privilege 
ftould  not  be  refused  to  their  grateful  zeaL 

His  funeral  was  magnificent,  especially  in  the  sin* 
sere  afilicfion  of  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians.  For. 
■ays  Plutarch,  the  external  pomp  of  mourning,  and 
those  marks  of  sorrow,  which  may  be  imposed  oy  the 
public  authority  upon  the  people,  are  not  always  cer- 
tain proofs  of  their  real  sentiments.  The  tean  which 
flow  in  private  as  well  as  public,  the  regret  expressed 
squally  by  great  and  small,  the  praises  given  by  the 
general  and  unanimous  voice  to  a  person  who  is  no 
more,^  and^from  whom  nothing  farther  is  expe<Hed,  are 
an  evidence  not  to  be  questioned,  and  a  homage  never 

*  PlttU  w  f  ebp.  S17.       '  PluU  in  Pelop.  p.  t78. 


paid  but  to  vUtn&    fliirh  irfrrr  ttin  (iliOTqiihw  ul 
pidaa,  and,  in  my  opinion,  nothbig  mees  great  and 
magfliificeot  cookf  be  imagined, 

Thebes  was  not  contented  with  laincnting  Peh>|» 
das,  but  resolved  to  avenge  him.  A  smaL  anny  of 
7000  foot  and  700  horse  were  immediately  sent  against 
Alexander.  Hie  tyrant,  who  had  not  jet  veeoveied 
the  terror  of  his  defeat^  was  in  no  condition  to  defiand 
himselC  He  was  obhged  to  restore  to  the  TheMa> 
lians  the  cities  he  had  taken  from  them,  and  to  give 
the  MagnesianSyPythiota,  and  AcbBans,  their  A>eity; 
to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  their  country. ;  and  \o 
flwear  that  be  vir»>uld  always  obey  the  ThalNuiB,  and 
march  at  their  orden  against  all  tbebr  enemies. 

Such  a  puniahment  was  very  gentle.  Xler,  my% 
Plotaroh,  did  it  appear  sufficient  to  the  eodn,  or  mo 
portioned  to  his  crimes :  they  had  reservM  oDe  for  nm 
worthy  of  a  tyrant.  Theb^,  his  wife,  who  saw  with 
horror  and  detestation  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  her 
husband,  and  had  not  forgotten  the  lessons  and  adrice 
which  Pelopidas  had  given  her  whilst  in  priaon,  enter- 
ed into  a  conspiracy  with  her  three  brothers  to  kdl 
him.  The  tyrant's  whole  palace  was  full  of  guards, 
who  kept  watch  throng  the  whole  ni^t;  but  be 
placed  httle  confidence  m  them,  and  asms  Hfe  wu 
m  some  sort  in  their  hands,  he  feared  them  the  most  of 
all  men.  He  lav  in  a  high  chamber,  to  which  he 
ascended  by  a  ladder  that  was  drawn  up  after  ius  en- 
trance. Near  this  diamber  a  great  do^  was  chained 
to  guard  it  He  was  exceeding  fierce^  and  knew  ao- 
body  but  his  master,  Theb^,  and  the  slave  who  fed 
him. 

The  time  pitched  upon  for  the  execution  of  the  plot 
being  arriveo,  Theb^  shut  up  her  brothers  dining  the 
day-time,  in  an  apartment  near  the  tyranfto.  whca 
he  entered  his  own  chamber  at  night,  as  he  was  over- 
charged with  meat  and  wine,  he  tol  into  a  deep  deep 
immediately.  Theb^  went  out  presently  alter,  sod 
ordered  the  slave  to  take  away  the  dog,  that  he  naslit 
not  disturb  her  husband's  repose ;  and  ieat  the  Iad& 
should  make  a  ndise  when  her  brothen  came  up  by  i^ 
she  covered  the  steps  of  it  with  wool.  All  tbings'be^ 
ing  thus  prepared,  she  made  her  brothers  ascenJsoA- 
Iv,  armed  with  daggere;  when  they  came  to  tfaedoor, 
they  were  seixed  with  terror,  and  would  go  no  6utber. 
Thebd,  quite  out  of  her  wits,  threatened  to  awake  (be 
t3rrant  if  they  did  not  proceed  immediately*  and  todi»> 
cover  the  plot  to  him.  Shame  and  fear  re-sDimsted 
them :  she  made  them  enter,  led  them  to  the  bed,  asd 
held  the  lamp  herself,  whilst  they  killed  him  with  re- 

Seated  wounds.  The  news  of  his  death  was  inune- 
iately  spread  through  the  city.  His  dead  body  wis 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  outrages,  trampled  ondtx  foot 
by  the  people,  and  given  for  a  prey  to  the  dogs  aod 
vultures :  a  just  reward  for  his  violent  oppreasioiis  and 
detestable  cruelties. 

SECTION  YII. — BPAMIHOKDAS  IS  CBOSKIT  GKKKXAL 
or  THE  THEBANS.  HIS  8ECOMO  ATTEMPT  AGAlJfST 
SPARTA.  HIS  CELEBRATED  TICTOET  AT  MAHTIBEA. 
BIS  DEATH  AKD  EULOOT. 

The  extraordinary  prosperity  of 
Thebes  was  no  small  suoject  of  alann  A.  M.  3641 . 
to  the  neighbonrm^  states.*  Eveiy  Ant.  J.  C.  363L 
thing  was  at  that  time  in  motion  in 
Greece.  A  new  war  had  sprung  up  between  the  Ar- 
cadians and  the  Eleans,  whidi  had  occasioned  amilher 
between  the  Arcadians  themselves.  T%e  peopfe  of 
Tegaea  had  called  in  the  Thebans  to  their  aid,  and  those 
of  Mantinea,  the  Spartans  and  Athenians.  There 
were  besides  several  other  allies  on  each  sidei.  The 
former  gave  Epaminondas  the  command  of  their  btMfHi 
who  immediately  entered  Arcadia,  and  encamped  at 
Tegiea^  with  desiCT  to  attack  the  MantimeanBy  who 
had  quitted  their  aSiance  with  Thebes  to  attach  thcA> 
selves  to  Sparta. 
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Bamg;  infetned  UmI  Ag&mkxm  htA  begun  Kis  mnb 

idi  hii  army,  and  was  advaDcing  towaras  Mancinea, 
he  formed  an  enterprieei  which,  he  bettered,  would 
immortaliie  hie  name,  and  entirely  reduce  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  He  left  Tegnea  in  the  night  with  his 
armYt  unknown  to  the  Mantineans,  and  marched  di- 
rectly to  Sparta  1^  a  different  route  ftom  that  of  Age- 
silans.  He  would  undoubted ly  have  taken  the  city  by 
surprise,  as  it  had  neither  walls,  defence,  nor  troops: 
but  happily  for  Sparta,  a  Cretan  having  made  all  pos- 
sible hiBUBte  to  apprise  Agesilaus  of  his  design,  he  im- 
mediately despatched  one  of  his  horse  to  advise  the 
city  of  the  danger  that  threatened  it,  and  arrived  then 
soon  after  in  person. 

He  had  scarce  entered  the  town,  when  die  Thebans 
were  seen  passing  the  Eu^tas,  and  coming  on 
a^inst  the  city.  Epaminondas,  who  perceived  that 
his  design  was  discovered,  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  not  to  retire  without  some  attempt.  He  therefore 
made  his  troops  advance,!  and  making  use  of  valour 
instead  of  stratagem,  he  attacked  the  city  in  several 
quarters,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  public  square,  and 
seized  that  part  of  Sparta  which  lay  upon  the  side  of 
the  river.  Agesilaus  made  head  every  where,  and 
defended  himself  with  much  more  valour  than  could 
be  expected  from  his  years.  He  saw  well,  that  it  was 
not  now  a  time,  as  before,  to  spare  himself,  and  to  act 
only  upon  the  defensive ;  but  that  he  had  need  of  all 
his  courage  and  daring,  and  to  fight  with  all  the 
vigour  of  despair;  means  which  he, bad  never  yet 
used,  nor  placed  his  confidence  in  before,  but  which 
he  employed  with  great  success  in  the  present  dan- 
gerous emergency.  For  by  this  happy  despair  and 
prudent  audacity,  he  in  a  manner  snatched  the  dty 
out  of  the  hands  of  Epaminondas.  His  son  Archida- 
mns,  at  the  head  of  the  Spartan  ^outh,  behaved  with 
incredible  valour  wherever  the  danger  was  greatest, 
and  with  his  small  troop  stopped  the  enemy,  and 
made  head  against  them  on  all  sides. 

A  young  Spartan,  named  Isadas,  distinguished 
himseff  particularly  in  this  action.  He  was  very 
handsome,  perfectly  well-shaped,  of  an  advantageous 
stature,  and  in  the  flower  of  nis  youth.  He  haa  nei- 
ther armour  nor  clothes,  his  body  shone  with  oil,  and 
he  held  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other. 

In  this  condition  he  rushed  with  impetuosity  from 
his  house,  and  breaking  thronvh  the  throng  of  the 
Spartans  that  were  fightmg,  he  drew  himself  upon  the 
enemy,  gave  mortal  wounds  at  every  blow,  and  laid 
all  at  bis  feet  who  opposed  him,  without  receiving  any 
hurt  himself,  whether  it  were  that  the  enemy  were 
dismayed  at  so  astonishing  a  sight,  or  whether,  says 
Plutarch,  the  gods  took  pleasure  in  preserving  him 
upon  account  of  his  extraordinary  valour.  It  is  said, 
the  Ephori  decreed  him  a  crown  after  the  battle,  in 
honour  of  his  exploits,  but  afterwards  fined  him  a 
1000  drachmass  for  having  exposed  himself  to  so  great 
a  danger  without  arms. 

Epaminondas,  having  failed  in  his  aim,  and  foresee- 
ing that  the  Arcadians  would  certainly  hasten  to  the 
relief  of  Sparta,  and  not  being  willing  to  have  them 
with  all  the  Lacedemonian  forces  upon  his  hands  at 
the  same  time,  returned  with  expedition  to  Tenea. 
The  Lacedsmonians  and  Athenians,  with  their  allies, 
followed  him  close  in  the  rear. 

That  general,*  oonsideriiur  his  command  was  upon 
the  point  of  expiring,  and  that  if  he  did  not  fight,  his 
reputationT  might  suffer  extremely,  and  that  immedi- 
ately after  his  retreat,  the  enemy  would  fall  upon  the 
Theban  allies,  and  entirely  ruin  them,  gave  orders  to 
his  troops  to  hoM  themselves  in  readiness  for  battle. 

The  Qreeks  had  never  fought  amongst  themselves 
with  more  numerous  armies.  That  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians consisted  of  more  than  20,000  foot  and  2000 
horse ;  the  Theban  army  of  30,000  foot  and  near  3000 
horse.    Upon  the  right  wing  of  the  former,  the  Man- 
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liaeans,  Areadiam.  and  Laoedwooniana^wnte  polled 
in  one  line ;  the  Eleans  and  Acheans,  who  were  lh« 
weakest  of  their  troops,  had  the  centre ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians alone  composed  the  left  wing.  In  the  other 
army,  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians  were  on  the  left, 
the  Argives  on  the  right,  and  the  other  allies  in  the 
centre.  The  cavalry  on  each  side  were  disposed  in 
the  wings. 

The  Theban  general  marcbedi  in  the  same  order  of 
battle  in  which  he  intended  to  fight,  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged,  when  he  came  up  with  the  enemy,  to  lose, 
in  the  disposition  of  his  army,  a  time  which  cannot  be 
too  much  saved  in  great  enterprises. 

He  did  not  march  directly,  and  with  his  front  to  the 
enemy,  but  in  a  column  along  the  hills  with  his  left 
wing  foremost  to  make  them  imagine  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  fight  that  day.  When  he  was  over  against 
them  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  distance,  he  mside  his 
troops  halt  and  lay  down  their  arms,  as  if  he  desig|ned 
to  encamp  there.  The  enemy  in  fact  were  deceived 
by  that  stand,  and  reckoning  no  longer  upon  a 
battle,  they  quitted  their  arms,  dispersed  themselvee 
about  the  camp,  and  suflered  that  ardour  to  extinguish 
which  the  near  approach  of  a  battle  is  wont  to  kindle 
in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers. 

Epaminondas,  however,  by  suddenly  wheeliiijg  his 
troops  to  the  right,  having  changed  bis  column  into  a 
line,  and  having  drawn  out  the  choice  troops  whom 
he  had  expressly  posted  in  front  upon  his  inarch,  he 
made  them  double  their  files  upon  the  front  of  hia 
left  wing,  to  add  to  its  strength,  and  to  put  it  into  a 
condition  to  attack  in  a  point  the  Lacedaemonian  pha- 
lanx, which,  by  the  movement  he  had  made,  (aoed 
it  directly.  He  ordered  the  centre  and  right  wins  of 
his  army  to  move  very  slow,  and  to  halt  before  they 
came  op  with  the  enemy,  that  he  might  not  hazard 
the  event  of  the  battle  upon  troops  on  whom  he  could 
not  rely. 

He  expected  to  decide  the  victory  by  that  body  of 
chosen  troops  which  he  commanded  in  person,  and 
which  he  had  formed  in  a  cblumn  to  attack  the  enemy 
In  a  point  like  a  galley*  says  Xenophon.  He  assured 
himself,  that  if  he  could  penetrate  the  Lacedaemonian 
phalanx,  in  which  the  enemy's  principal  force  consisted, 
lie  should  not  find  it  difficolt  to  rout  the  rest  of  tlieir 
army,  by  charging  upon  the  right  and  left  with  hia 
victorious  troops. 

But  that  he  mi«^ht  prevent  the  Athenians  in  the 
left  wine;  from  coming  to  the  support  of  their  right 
a^inst  nis  intended  attack,  he  made  a  detachment  of 
his  horse  and  fool  advance  out  of  the  line,  and  poated 
them  upon  the  rising  ground  in  readiness  to  flank  the 
Athenians,  as  well  to  cover  his  right,  as  to  alarm 
them ;  and  gave  them  reason  to  apprehepd  beins 
taken  in  flank  and  rear  themselves,  if  they  advanced 
to  sustain  their  right 

After  having  disposed  his  whole  army  in  this  man* 
ner,  he  moved  on  to  charge  the  enemy  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  column.  They  were  strangely  surprissd 
when  they  saw  Epaminondas  advance  towards  them 
in  this  order,  and  resumed  their  arms,  bridled  their 
horses,  and  made  all  the  haste  they  could  to  theh'  ranka. 

Whilst  Epaminondas  was  marching  against  the 
enemy,  the  cavalry  that  covered  his  flank  on  the  left, 
the  best  at  that  time  in  Qreeoe^  entirely  composed  of 
Thebans  and  Thessalians,  had  orders  to  attack  the 
enemy's  horse.  The  Theban  general,  whom  nothing 
escaped,  had  judiciously  planted  bowmen,  slingers, 
and  lancers  in  the  intervals  of  his  horse,  in  order  to 
begin  the  disorder  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  by  a  pre- 
vious discharge  of  a  shower  of  arrows,  stones,  and 
javelins  upon  them.  The  other  army  had  nealected  to 
uke  the  same  precautions,  and  had  committed  another 
fkolt  not  less  considerable,  in  giving  as  much  depth 
to  the  squadrons  as  if  they  had  been  a  phalanx.  By 
this  means  their  horse  were  incapable  of  supporting 
long  the  charge  of  the  Thebans.  After  having  made 
several  ineffectual  attacks  with  great  lotSy  they  wen 
obliged  to  retire  behind  their  infiuitry. 
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la  the  metnlime  EMunkioiidaa,  with  liii  body  «r 
fiMC,  had  attiicfced  the  Laoedaraooiui  phalaax.  The 
troofM  euM  to  the  charge  on  both  mdea  with  incredi- 
ble ardour;  both  the  Thebant  and  Lacedsmoniana 
being  resolved  to  periah  rather  than  yield  the  gloiy  of 
arms  to  their  rtrals.  Tbey  beotn  by  fightios  with 
the  spear ;  and  those  first  arms  being  soon  broken  in 
the  furv  of  the  combat,  they  charged  each  other  swoid 
in  hano.  The  resistance  was  equally  obstiotte,  and 
the  sUoghter  very  great  on  both  sides.  The  troops 
despising  danger,  and  desiring  only  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  greatness  of  their  actions,  chose 
rather  to  die  in  their  ranks,  than  to  lose  «  step  of  their 
ground. 

The  fiifious  slaughter  on  both  sides  having  conti- 
nued 9Ljamt  while  without  the  victory's  inchnin^  to 
either,  Epaminondas,  to  force  it  to  declare  for  him, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  an  extraordinary  efibrt  in 
person,  without  regard  to  the  danger  of  his  own  life. 
He  formed  therefore  a  troop  of  the  bravest  and  most 
determinate  about  him,  and  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  them,  made  a  vigorous  charge  upon  the 
enemy,  where  the  battle  was  most  warm,  and  wound- 
ed thie  general  of  the  Lacedemonians  with  the  first 
javelin  he  threw.  His  troop  by  his  example,  having 
wounded  or  killed  all  that  stood  in  their  way,  broke 
and  penetrated  the  phalanx.  The  Liacedcemonians, 
dismayed  by  the  presence  of  Epaminondas,  and  over- 
powered by  the  weight  of  that  intre|iid  band,  were 
compelled  to  give  ground.  The  main  body  of  the 
Theoan  troops,  animated  by  their  general's  example 
and  success,  drove  back  the  enemy  upon  his  right 
and  left,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  But 
aome  troops  of  the  Spartans,  perceiving  that  Epami- 
nondas abandoned  himself  too  much  to  bis  ardour, 
suddenly  rallied,  and  returning  to  the  fight,  charged 
him  wim  a  shower  of  javelins.  Whilst  he  kept  ofi" 
part  of  those  darts,  shunned  some  of.  them,  warded  ofif 
others,  and  was  fighting  with  the  most  heroic  valour, 
to  assure  the  victory  to  his  army,  a  Spartan,  named 
Callicrates,  gave  him  a  mortal  wound  with  a  javelin 
in  the  breast  through  his  cuirass.  The  wood  of  the 
javelin  being  broken  ofi*,  and  the  iron  head  continuing 
m  the  wound^  the  torment  was  insupportable,  and 
he  fell  immediately.  The  battle  be£an  around  him 
with  new  fury ;  the  one  side  using  weir  utmost  en- 
deavours to  take  him  alive,  and  the  other  to  save 
him.  The  Tbebans  eained  their  point  at  last,  and 
carried  him  ofl!*,  after  having  put  the  enem^r  to  flight 
Tbey  did  not  pursue  them  far;  and  returning  imme- 
diately, contented  themselves  with  remaining  masters 
of  the  field  and  of  the  dead,  without  maKing  any 
advantage  of  their  victonr,  or  undertaking  any  thing 
frrther,  as  if  they  stayed  for  the  orders  of  their  general. 

The  cavalry,  dismayed  by  the  accident  of  Epami- 
nondas, whom  they  believeo  to  be  dead,  and  seeming 
lather  vanquished  than  victorious,  neglected  to  pur- 
•ue  their  success  in  the  same  manner,  and  returned  to 
their  former  post. 

Whilst  this  was  passing  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
Thebans,  the  Athenian  horse  attacked  their  cavalry 
on  the  right  Bat  as  the  latter,  besides  the  superiority 
4>f  number,  bad  the  advantage  of  being  seconded  by 
the  light  infaaty  ^posted  in  their  intervals,  they  charged 
the  Athenians  rudely,  and  having  galled  them  ex- 
Aremelv  with  their  darts,  broke,  and  obliged  them  to 
djr.  After  having  dispersed  and  repulsed  them  in 
ibis  manaei^,  instm  of  pursuing  them,  they  thought 
fMoper  to  turn  their  anna  against  the  Athenian  foot, 
which  they  took  in  flank,  put  into  disorder,  and- pushed 
with  great  rigour.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  take 
lo  flight,  the  general  of  the  Elean  cavalry,  who  com- 
tnanded  a  body  of  reserve,  seeing  the  danger  of  that 
Ahalanx,  came  upon  the  spur  to  its  reRef,  charged  the 
Theban  horse,  who  expected  nothing  less,  forced 
them  to  retreat,  and  regained  from  them  'their  advan- 
4aM.  At  the  same  time,  the  Athenian  cavalry,  which 
iiad  been  routed  at  first,  finding  they  were  not  pursu- 
ed, rallied  i  and  instead  -flf  going  io  the  assistance  of  | 


foot,  which  was  rooghly  handledf  tfiay  attMkad 
the  detachment  posted  by  the  Thebans  apba  tha 
heifihts  without  the  line,  and  put  it  to  the  swoid. 

After  these  diilerent  movements,  and  this  sitemap 
tion  of  looses  and  advantages,  the  troops  upon  both 
sides  stood  still  and  rested  upon  their  arms;  and  the 
trumpets  of  the  two  armies,  as  if  by  consent,  soonded 
the  retreat  at  the  same  time.  Each  party  prelefkdod 
to  the  victory,  and  erected  a  trophy :  the  Thebans, 
because  they  had  defeated  the  right  wine,  and  reouuD- 
ed  masters  of  the  field  of  battle ;  the  Atheoiana  be- 
cause they  had  cut  the  detachment  in  pieces.  And 
from  this  point  of  honour,  both  sides  refused  at  fint  to 
ask  leave  to  bury  their  dead,  which  with  the  anoanta, 
was  confessing  their  defeat.  The  LacedeoKMiiaiia, 
however,  first  sent  a  herald  to  demand  the  permisaioii  ^ 
after  which,  the  rest  bad  no  thoughts  but  of  nayiog  the 
last  duties  to  the  slain  on  their  respective  sides. 

Such  was  the  event  of  the  famous  battle  of  Manti- 
nea.  Xenophon,  in  his  relation  of  iL  which  concludes 
his  history,  recommends  to  the  reader's  attention  the 
disposition  of  the  Theban  troops,  and  the  oidor  of 
battle,  which  he  describes  as  a  man  of  knowled^ 
and  experience  in  the  art  of  war.  And  the  Chevalier 
Folard,  who  justly  looks  upon  Epaminondaa  aa  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  Greece  ever  produced,  in  his 
description  of  the  same  battle,  ventures  to  call  it  the 
masterpiece  of  that  great  captain.^ 

Epaminondas  had  been  carried  into  the  camp^  The 
surgeons,  after  having  examined  the  wound,  dedaiad 
that  be  would  expire  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  dart 
was  drawn  out  ot  it  Those  words  (B^ye  all  that  were 
present  the  utmost  sorrow  and  affliction :  they  were 
inconsolable  on  seeing  so  SL^^t  a  man  about  lo  die, 
and  to  die  without  issue.  For  bim,  the  only  conocxn 
he  expressed  was  about  his  arms,  and  the  aocoeaa  of 
the  battle.  When  they  showed  him  his  shidd,  and 
assured  him  that  the  Thebans  had  gained  the  victoiy ; 
turning  towards  his  friends  with  a  calm  and  sefene 
air :  "  Do  not  regard,"  said  he,  "  this  day  aa  the  end 
of  my  life,  but  as  the  beginning  of  my  happiness,  and 
the  completion  of  my  glory.  I  leave  Tnebes  triam- 
phant,  proud  Sparta  humbled,  and  Greece  delivered 
from  the  yoke  of  servitude.  For  the  rest,  I  do  not 
reckon  that  I  die  without  issue ;  Leuctra  and  Mantx- 
nea  are  two  illustrious  daughters,  that  will  not  fail  to 
keep  my  name  alive,  and  to  transmit  it  to  posterity.'* 
Having  spoken  to  this  effect,  he  drew  the  bead  of  the 
javelin  out  of  his  wound  and  expired. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Theban  power  expired 
with  this  great  man;  whom  Cicero  seems  to  rank 
above  all  the  illustrious  men  Greece  ever  produced.! 
Justin  is  of  the  same  opinion,*  when  he  eaya.  That  as 
a  dart  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  wound  when  the 
point  of  it  is  blunted,  so  Thebes,  after  having  lost  its 
general,  was  no  longer  formidable  to  its  enemiea,  and  its 
power  seemed  to  have  lost  its  edge,  and  to  be  annihila- 
ted by  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  Before  him,  that  dty 
was  not  distinguished  by  any  memorable  action ;  and 
after  bim,  it  sunk  into  its  original  obscurity ;  so  thaf  it 
saw  its  glory  take  birth  and  expire  with  this  great  man. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  he  was  a  more  excsl- 

lent  captain  or  good  man.*    He  sought  not  power  fix 

- 

*  Epaminondas  princeps,  meo  judidO|  Grecie. 
QtMBsL  1.  i.  n.  4. 

*  Nam  sicuti  telo,  si  primam  aciem  prefregeri^ 
ferro  rim  nocendi  sustuleris:  sic  illo^  velut  moorai 
ablato  dace  Thebanorum,  rei  qiioque  pahKcw  vires 
tate  sunt :   ut  mm  tam  ilium   amiaiate.  quam  ci 
•maes  interiise  viderentur.    Nan  neque  nunc  ante 
uttum  DMmorabUe  bellum  gessero,  nac  poatea  v' 
aed  dadubis,  inaignas  fuere :    ut  maoifeatiim  m 
gloriam  et  natam  et  eztiactam  cum  eo  fiiisae. 
vi,  c  8. 

*  Fuit  incertum,  vir  melior  an  dux  esaet    Nam  et 
perium  non  aibi  semper  aed  patris  quearrit;   et  pe« 
adeb  parous  fiiit,  ut  aumptua  funeri  defiierit,    GkNiw 
f|ue  non  cupidior,  quim  peconie ;  quippe  reeusanti 
imperia  ingesta  aunt,  honoreaque  ita  geasit,  ornan 
non  aocipere,  sed  dap  ipsi  dignitati  videretur.    /iMlia. 
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liiiiifel(lntt  for  his  ooantry;  aodetRM  hiididnte- 
TMtediieM  to  flucfa  a  pitch,  that  at  hii  death  he  did  not 
leave  sufficient  wealth  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
funeraL  Trulj  a  philoeopher,  and  poor  bj  inclination, 
he  despised  nches,  without  aflectuig  any  r^utation 
from  that  contempt ;  and  if  Justin  may  be  believed,  he 
coveted  glory  as  little  as  he  did  money.  It  was  always 
against  his  will  that  commands  were  conferred  npon 
htm ;  and  he  behaved  himself  in  them  in  such  a  man* 
ner,  as  did  more  honour  to  the  dignities,  than  the  dig- 
nities to  him. 

Though  poor  himself,  and  without  any  estate,  his 
very  poverty,  by  drawing  upon  him  the  esteem  and 
coniSdenoe  of  the  rich,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
doing  good  to  others*  One  of  his  friends  being  m 
great  necessity,  Epaminondas  sent  him  to  a  very  rich 
citizen^  with  orders  to  ask  him  for  1000  crowns  m  his 
name.^  That  rich  man  cominff  to  bis  house,  to  know 
his  motives  for  directing  his  triend  to  bun  upon  such 
an  errand ;  **  Why,**3  replied  Epaminondas,  *' it  is  be- 
cause this  honest  man  is  in  want,  and  you  are  rich.**8 

He  had  imbibed  those  generous  and  noble  senti- 
ments from  the  study  of  poUte  learning  and  philoeo- 
phy,^  which  he  had  made  his  usual  employment  and 
soie  delight  from  bis  earliest  infancy ;  so  that  it  was 
surprising,  and  a  question  freaoently  asked,  how,  and 
at  what  Ume,  it  was  possible  tor  a  man,  always  busy 
amongst  books,  to  attain,  or  mther  seize,  the  know- 
led^  of  the  art  miliury  ,in  so  great  a  degiee  of  per- 
fection. Fond  of  leisure,  which  he^  devoted  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  his  darling  passbn,  he  shunned 

Eublic  employment^  and  intrigued  only  to  exclude 
imself  from  them.  His  moderation  concealed  him  so 
well,  that  be  lived  obacure  and  almost  unknown.  His 
merit,  however,  discovered  him.  He  was  taken  from 
his  solitude  by  force,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  ar- 
mies ;  and  he  demonstrated  that  philosophy,  though 
generally  despised  by  those  who  aspire  at  the  glory  of 
arms,  is  wondeifully  well  calculated  to  form  heroes. 
For  besides  its  being  the  greatest  step  towards  con- 
quering the  enem^  to  know  how  to  conquer  one^s  self, 
in  this  school  anciently  were  taught  the  great  maxims 
of  true  policy ,s  the  rales  of  every  kindof  duty,  the 
motives  for  a  true  discharge  of  them,  what  we  owe  to 
our  country,  the  ri^ht  use  of  authority,  wherein  true 
courage  consists ;  m  a  word,  the  qualities  that  form 
the  gMd  citizen,  statesman,  and  great  captain. 

He  possessed  all  the  ornaments  of  the  mind :  he  had 
the  talent  of  speaking  in  perfection, .  and  was  well 
versed  in  the  most  sublime  sciences.  But  a  modeist 
reserve  threw  a  veil  over  all  those  excellent  qualities, 
which  still  augmented  their  valuO}  and  he  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  be  ostentatious  of  them.  Spintbarps, 
in  giving  his  character,  said,  '*  That  he  never  had  met 
a  man,  who  knew  more,  and  spoke  less.*** 

It  may  bs  said  therefore  in  praise  of  Epaminondas, 
that  he  falsified  the  proverb,  which  treated  the  Boeotians 
as  boonah  and  stupid.  This  was  the  notion  common- 
ly entertained  of  toem  ;7  and  it  was  imputed  to  the 
gross  air  of  the  country^  as  the  Athenian  delicacy  of 
taste  was  attributed  to  the  subtlety  of  the  air  they 
breathed.  Horace  says,  that  to  judge  of  Alexander 
from  his  bad  taste  for  poetry,  one  would  swear  him  a 
true  Boeotian  : 

BoBOtum  in  crasso  jurarei  aiCre  natum. 

.E^.  i.  1,  S. 
In  thick  Boeotian  air  you'd  swear  him  bom. 

When  Alcibiades  was  reproached  with  having  tittle 

^  A  talent.  '  Plut.de  pnecept.  reipub.  ger,  800. 

'  *(}n  X(MI'^(i  <7v«r,  alrof  dv,  wimit  icrt'  at  Si  rnXovruf. 

*  Jam  Ikerarum  studium,  jam  philoeophin  doctnna  tanta, 
lit  mtrabile  videretur,  und«i  tarn  inmgnis  militige  scientia  ho- 
mini  inter  literas  nato.    Juntin, 

*  The  worka  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aristotle  are  proolii 
of  this.  *  Plut  de  audit  p.  39. 

*  Inter  loconim  naturae  quantum  intersit,  videma»— 
Atfaenie  temio  ooelumj  ex  quo  auetion»s  etiam  putantur 
Attici;  craisum  Thebis,  itaque  piogues  Thebanl  CScmdt 
#Wo,  n*7. 


inelinatioa  to  music,  he  tho«g|it  6t  to  make  this  ex- 
cuse :  *'  It  is  for  Thebans  to  sing  as  they  dot  who 
know  not  how  to  speak.*^  Pindar  and  Plutarch,  who 
had  very  litUe  of  the  soil  in  them,  and  who  are  proofs 
that  genius  is  of  all  nations,  do  themselves  condemn 
the  stupidity  of  their  countiymen.  Epaminondas  did 
honour  to  his  country,  not  only  by  the  greatness  of  his 
militaiy  exploits,  but  bv  that  sort  w  merit  which 
lesolti  from  elevation  of  genius  and  the  study  of  tha 
sciences. 

I  shall  conclude  this  portrait  and  character  with  a 
circumstance  that  gives  place  to  nothing  in  all  his 
other  excellencies,  and  which  may  even  be  preferred 
to  them,  as  it  indicates  a  good  heart,  and  a  tenderness 
and  sensible  disposition ;  qualities  very  rare  amongst 
the  great,  but  infinitely  more  estimable  than  all  thoso 
splendid  attributes  which  the  generalitv  of  mankind 
commonly  saze  at  with  admiration,  ana  fanc^  almost 
the  only  objects  worthy  either  of  being  imitated  or 
envied.  The  victory  at  jLeuctra  had  drawn  the  eyes 
and  admiration  of  all  the  neighbouring  states  upon 
Epaminondas,  and  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  supporter  and  restorer  of  Thebes,  as  the  triumph- 
ant conqueror  of  Sparta,  as  the  deliverer  of  all  Greece ; 
in  a  won),  as  tho  greateat  man,  and  the  most  excellent 
captain,  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  In  the  mklst  of 
this  universal  applause,  so  cspable  of  intoxicatinir,  in 
a  manner,  the  genemlof  an  army,  Epaminondas,  little 
sensible  to  so  afiecting  and  so  deserved  a  fllory,  **  Mv 
joy,***  said  he,  '*  arises  from  mj  sense  of  that  whicli 
the  news  of  my  victory  will  give  my  father  and  my 
mother.** 

Nothing  in  histoiy  seems  to  me  so  valuable  as  such 
sentiments,  which  do  honour  to  human  nature^  and  nrc^ 
ceed  from  a  heart  which  neither  false  ^ory  nor  iaise 
greatness  have  corrupted.  I  confess  it  is  with  grief  1 
see  these  noble  sentiments  dailv  expire  amongst  us, 
especially  in  peiaons  whose  birto  and  rank  raise  them 
atK>ve  others,  who,  too  frequentlv,  are  neither  good 
fathers,  good  sons,  good  husbands,  nor  good  friends ; 
and  who  would  think  it  derogatoiy  to  them  to  express 
for  a  father  and  mother  the  tender  regard,  of  whicn  we 
have  here  so  fine  an  example  from  a  Pagan. 

Until  Epaminondas*s  time,  two  cities  had  exercised 
alternately  a  kind  of  empire  over  all  Greece.  The  jus- 
tice and  modentioo  of  Sparta  bad  at  first  acquired  it  a 
dietinguished  pre-eminence,which  the  pride  and  haugh- 
tiness of  its  senerals,  and  especially  of  Pausanias^ 
soon  made  it, lose.  The  Ath^ians,  until  the  Pel<^ 
ponnesian  war,  held  the  first  rank;  but  in  a  manner 
scarcely  discernible  in  any  other  respect,  than  in  their 
care  to  acquit  themselves  worthily,  and  in  giving  their 
inferiors  just  reason  to  believe  themselves  tneir  equals. 
They  judged  at  that  time,  and  very  justly,  that  the 
true  method  of  commanding,  and  of  continuing  their 
power,  was  to  evince  their  superiority  only  by  their 
good  offices  and  the  benefits  tbey  c8nfened.  Those 
times,  so  glorious  for  Athens,  were  of  about  forty-five 
years'  continuance,  and  they  retained  a  part  of  that 
pre-eminence  during  the. twenty- seven  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  which  make  in  ail  the  seventy- 
two,  or  seventy-three  years,  which  Demosthenes  a^ 
signs  to  the  duration  of  their  empire  ;io  but  for  this 
latter  space  of  time,  the  Greeks  disgusted  by  tha 
haughtiness  of  Athens,  received  no  laws  from  that 
city  without  reluctance.  Hence  the  Lacedemonians 
became  again  the  arbiters  of  Greece,  and  continued 
so  from  the  time  Lysander  made  mimself  master  of 
Athens,  until  the  first  war  undertaken  by  the  Athe- 
nians, after  their  re-establishment  by  Conon,  to  with- 
draw themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
tyranny  of  Sparta,  which  was  now  grown  more  w»o» 
lent  than  ever.  At  length,  Thebes  disputed  the  su- 
premacy :  and  by  the  exalted  merit  of  a  single  inan, 
saw  itself  a(  the  head  of  all  Greece.  But  that  gforions 

*  They  were  ereat  mneicisni 

*  Plut  in  CorioL  p.  tl5. 

>•  Demos  •  PhUip.  iii.  ^  80. 
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oondition  wm  of  no  long  eoatinatnoe,  and  the  doath 
of  Epaminondaa,  as  we  have  already  observed,  piunged 
it  acain  into  the  obsconty  in  which  he  found  it* 

Demosthenes  remarks,  in  the  pssssge  above  cited, 
that  the  pre-emioence  granted  volantsrily  eilher  to 
Sparta  or  Athens,  was  a  pr»>eminence  of  honour,  not 
or  dofflinioo,  and  that  the  mtent  of  Qreeoe  was  to  pre- 
serve a  kind  of  equality  and  independence  in  the  other 
cities*  Hence,  says  he,  when  tne  governing  city  at- 
tempted to  ascribe  to  itself  what  did  not  belong  to  it, 
and  aimed  at  anj  innovations,  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
justice,  in  established  customs,  all  the  Greeks  thou^it 
themselves  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  with- 
out any  ground  of  personal  discontent,  to  espouse  with 
ardour  the  cause  of  the  injured. 

I  shall  add  here  another  very  judicious  reflection 
from  Polybius.1  He  attributes  the  wiie  conduct  of 
the  Athenians,  in  the  times  I  have  spoken  of,  to  the 
ability  of  their  generals,  who  were  then  at  the  bead  of 
their  affairs ;  and  he  makes  use  of  a  comparison,  which 
explains,  not  unhappily,  the  character  of  that  people. 
A  veesel,  without  a  master,  says  he,  is  exposed  to  great 
dangers,  when  every  one  insists  upon  its  being  steered 
according  to  his  opmion,  and  will  not  suffer  others  to 
guide  him.  If  then  a  rude  storm  attacks  it,  the  com- 
mon danger  conciliates  and  unites  them  { they  abandon 
themselves  to  the  pilot's  skill)  and  all  the  rowers  doing 
their  duty,  the  ship  is  saved,  and  in  a  state  of  security. 
But  if,  when  the  tempest  ceases,  and  the  weather 
grows  calm  again,  the  discord  of  the  mariners  revives ; 
n  they  will^  hMrken  no  longer  to  the  pilot,  and  some 
are  for  continuing  their  voyage,  whilst  others  resolve 
to  stop  in  the  midst  of  the  oonrM ;  if  on  one  side 
they  lose  their  sails,  and  furl  them  on  the  other;  it 
often  happens  that,  after  having  escaped  the  most 
violent  storms,  they  are  shipwrecked  even  in  port. 
Thb,  says  Polybius,  Is  a  natural  image  of  the  Athe- 
nian republic  As  long  as  It  suffered  itself  to  be 
guided  by  the  wise  counsels  of  an  Aristides,  a  The- 
mistocles,  a  Pericles,  it  came  off  victorious  from  the 
greatest  dangers.  But  prosperity  blinded  and  ruined 
It ;  following  no  longer  any  thing  but  its  own  caprice,- 
and  being  become  too  insolent  to  be  advised  or  go- 
vened,  it  plunged  itself  into  the  greatest  misfortunes. 

SECTION    VnT.—DKATH     OP     BVAGORAS     KINO     OF 


SALAMIS.      VICOCLKS  HIS  SON  SVCCEKDS  HIM. 
RABLE  CHARACTKR  OF  THAT   PRINCE. 


ADMI- 


The  third  year  of  the  101  st  Olym- 
A.M.3630.  piad,t  and  soon  after  the  Thebans 
Ant  J.  C.374.  had  destroyed  Platee  and  Thespie, 
as  has  been  observed  before,  Evagoras, 
king  of  Salamis,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  of  whom  much 
has  been  said  in  the  ninth  book  of  this  volume,  was 
assassinated  by  one  of  his  eunuchs.  His  son  Nicoclee 
•ooceeded  him.  He  had  a  fine  model  before  hiro  in  the 
person  of  his  father ;  and  he  seemed  to  consider  it  as 
tiis  duty  to  make  it  his  study,  and  to  tread  in  his  step8.8 
When  he  took  possession  of  the  throne,  he  found  the 
^public  treasury  entirely  exhausted  by  the  great  expenses 
which  his  father  had  been  obliged  to  incur  in  the 
Jong  war  which  he  had  to  maintain  with  the  king  of 
Persia*  He  knew  that  the  generality  <jif  princes,  npon 
like  oecaaions,  think  every  means  just  for  the  re-esta- 
lilishinent  of  their  affairs ;  but  for  bis  part,  he  acted 
«ipon  difierent  principles.  In  his  reign  there  was  no 
<alk  of  banishment,  taxes,  and  confiscation  of  estates. 
"The  public  felicity  was  bis  sole  object,  and  justice  his 
Cavoorite  viftua  He  discharged  the  debts  of  the  state 
|»radnal''y ;  not  by  crushing  the  people  with  excessive 
imposts,  but  by  re^trenching  all  unnecessary  exposes, 
and  by  using  a  wise  economy  in  the  administration  of 
tiis  revenoes.  **  f  am  sure,**  said  he,  **  that  no  eitixen 
«an  complain  that  I  have  done  him  the  least  wrong  : 
and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  I  have 
«onfiehed   many    with  an    unsparing  hand.''4     He 


»Pol7b.l.TiLp.488. 
*  Uocrat.  ia  Vicoe.  p^  61 


■  Diod.  I  XV.  p.  56S. 
*IsocrBt.p.6^Mu 


beKieved  tUs  kind  of  vanity,  if  it  be  tauty,  Hiylilbe 
permitted  in  a  prince,  and  that  it  was^onons  fir  fakn 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  throw  out  such  a  defisuace  to 
his  subjects. 

He  piqued  himself  also  in  particnlar  upon  mnotlKr 
virtue,!  which  is  the  more  worthy  of  adaiimtMNi  m 
princes,  as  it  is  very  oncommon  among  them ;  I  mesa 
temperancew  It  is  most  amiable^  but  yery  dilKcult,  in 
an  age  and  a  rank  of  life  to  which  every  thing  aseiai 
to  be  lawful,  and  wherein  pleasure,  armed  with  all 
her  arts  and  attractions,  isoontinoally  lying  in  anbnsh 
for  a  young  princb,  and  anticipating  his  desirasiyto 
make  a  lone  resistance  against  the  violence  nnd  in- 
sinuation oT  her  assanlts.  riioocles  gloried  in  hnvin* 
never  known  any  woman  besides  his  wife  duiine  be 
reign,  and  was  amased  that  all  other  eontracta  soonld 
he  treated  with  due  regard  in  civil  sodetv,  whilst  that 
of  marriage,  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  of  obliga- 
tions, was  broken  through  with  impunity ;  and  thai 
men  should  not  blush  to  commit  an  infidehtjin  reaped 
to  their  wives,  of  which,  should  their  wives  be  guilty, 
it  would  throw  them  into  thentmoet  anguiah  and  de- 
spair. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  justice  and  tempeimnee  of 
Nicocloi,  Isocrates  puts  into  that  prince's  own  mouth ; 
and  it  is  not  probanle  that  he  would  have  made  him 
speak  in  such  a  manner,  if  his  conduct  had  not  agreed 
with  such  sentiments.  It  is  in  a  disoomna,  snppooed 
to  be  addressed  by  that  king  to  bis  people,  wherao  he 
describes  to  them  the  duties  of  subjects  to  their  princes: 
love,  respect,  obedience,  fidelity,  and  unboanded  de- 
votion to  their  service;  and  to  enga^  them  more 
effectually  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties^  be  does  not 
disdain  to  give  them  an  account  of  his  own  conduct 
and  senthnents. 

In  snother  discourse,'  which  precedee  thia,  laociates 
lays  before  Nicoclee  all  the  duties  of  the  aovardguty, 
and  makes  excellent  reflections  upon  that  anbiect,  of 
which  I  can  repeat  here  only  a  very  small  part.  He 
begins  bv  telling  him  that  the  virtue  of  private  petscns 
is  much  better  supported  than  his  own,  by  tlie  medie- 
crity  of  their  condition,  bv  the  employment  and  oarss 
inseparable  from  it,  by  tne  misfortunca  to  which  they 
are  frequently  exposed,  by  their  distsnee  from  pica* 
sores  and  luxury,  and  partienlariy  by  the  Hbeity  wladi 
their  friends  and  relations  have  of  fiiving  them  adviee; 
whereas,  the  generality  of  princes  have  none  of  these 
advantages.  He  adds,  that  a  king,  who  wonid  make 
himself  capable  of  governing  well,  ought  to  avoid  aa 
idle  and  inactive  life,  should  set  apart  a  fixed  time  for 
business  and  the  public  aflbirs,  should  fimn  his  cooa- 
cil  of  the  moet  able  and  experienced  persons  in  his 
kingdom,  should  ei^eavoor  to  make  hnnsaif  «s  much 
superior  to  others  by  his  ni^rit  and  wisdom  as  be  is  bf 
his  dignity,  and  especially  to  aoqoirs  the  love  of  fas 
subjecis,  and  for  that  purpose  lovo  them  sinceteiy,  and 
look  upon  himself  as  their  common  fstber.  "Persist," 
said  he,  "  in  the  religion  you  hsve  received  from  year 
forefathers,  but  be  assured  that  the  moal  gntefal 
adoration  and  sscrifiee  that  you  can  d&r  to  the  Di- 
vinity, is  that  of  ihe  hesrt,  in  rendering  yonneif  good 
and  just  Show,  upon  all  occasions^  so  high  a  r^ard 
for  truth,  that  a  single  word  from  you  may  be  men 
confided  in  than  the  oath  of  others.  Be  a  wanior,  by 
your  ability  in  military  aflairs,  and  by  such  a  wnrlike 
provision  as  may  intimidate  your  enemiea;  bat  let 
your  inclinations  be  pacific,  and  be  rigidly 


never  pretending  to,  or  undertaking  any  thtn^ 

havevei] 


justly.  The  only  certain  proof  that  you 
well,  will  be  the  power  of  bearing  this 
yourself;  that  your  people  are  become  both 
happy  and  more  wise  under  your  government.** 
Wnat  seems  to  me  most  remarkable  in  1' 
course,  is,  that  the  advice  which  Isocrates  g^ 
king  is  neither  attended  with  praises,  nor  with  those 
studied  reservations  and  artificial  turns,  without  which 
fearful  and  modeat  truth  daree  not  venture  to  appswsch 

*  Isocrat.  p.  M.  *  Isocrat.  ad  Niooc 
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tii0  tluoiM.  Thif  m  mdct  wortby  of  applvue,  and  H 
it  itfll  mom  to  the  credit  of  the  prince  than  the  writer. 
Nieoolei,  far  from  being  oflended  at  these  couneele, 
rscaved  them  with  joy ;  and  to  ezpreM  hie  gratitude 
to  Isocratea,  made  him  a  present  of  twenty  talents, 
that  is  to  say,  20,000  orowns^ 

SECTION  IX. — AmTAxaaxsa  mnbmon  undketakbs 

THK  reduction  OF  BOTPT.  IPHICRATES  THB  ATHB- 
NIAM  18  APPOINTED  OBNEEAL  OF  THB  ATHENIAN 
TROOPS.  THB  ENTERPRISE  H18CAERIES  BT  THB  ILL- 
CONDUCT  or  PHARNABAZCS  THB  PERSIAN  GENERAL. 

Artaxbrzbs,*  after  having  given 

A.  M.  3687.  his  people  an  interval  of  reutiation 
Ant.  J.  C.  377.  for  several  yeais,  had  formed  the 
design  of  reducing  Esypt,  which  had 
shaken  off  the  Persian  yoke  long  betone,  and  made 
great  preparations  for  war  for  Chat  purpose.  Achoris, 
who  then  retsned  in  Egypt,  and  had  given  Evagoras 
powerful  aia  against  the  Persians,  foreseeing  the 
storm)  raised  abundaooe  of  troops  of  his  own  subjects, 
snd  took  into  his  pay  a  great  body  of  Greeks  and  other 
auxiliary  soldiers,  ofwhom  Chabrias  the  Athenian  had 
the  command.*  He  had  accepted  that  office  of  him- 
self, and  without  the  authority  of  the  republic. 

Phamabazus,  having  been  chaiged  with  this  war, 
sent  to  Athens  to  complain  thai  Unabrias  had  enga- 
ged himself  to  serve  aj^ainst  his  master,  and  threatened 
we  republic  with  the  kms's  resentment,  if  he  was  not 
immeaiately  recalled.  Ue  demanded  at  the  aame 
time  Iphicrates,  another  Athenian,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  captains  of  his  time, 
to  sive  him  the  command  of  the  body  of  Greek  troops 
in  Uie  service  of  his  master.  The  Athenians,  who  had 
a  great  mtersst  in  the  continuance  of  the  king*s  friend- 
ship, recalled  Chabrias,  and  ordered  him,  upon  pain 
of  death,  to  repair  to  Athens  by  a  certain  day.  iphi* 
crates  was  sent  to  the  Persian  army. 

The  preparations  of  the  Persians  went  on  so  slowly, 
that  two  wnole  years  elapsed  before  they  entered  upon 
action.  Achoris,^  kins  of  Egypt,  died  in  that  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Psamranthis,  who  reigned  but 
a  year.  Nepheritus  was  the  next,  and  four  months 
aAer  Nectanebis,  who  reigned  ten  or  twelve  years. 

ArtaxerxesfB  to  draw  some  troops 

A.  M.  3630.  out  of  Greece,  sent  ambassadors 
Ant  J.  C.  374.  thither,  to  declare  to  the  several 
states,  that  the  king's  intent  was, 
they  should  all  live  in  peace  with  each  other,  con- 
formably to  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  that  all  garrisons 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  all  the  cities  suffered  to 
enjoy  their  liberty  -under  their  respective  Uws.  All 
Greece  received  his  declaration  witn  pleasure,  except 
the  Tbebans,  who  lefnsed  to  conform  to  it. 

At  length,*  every  thing  being  in  readiness  for  the 
invasion  of  Egypt,  a  camp  was  formed  at  Aco,  since 
oalled  Ptoleraais,  in  Palestine,  the  place  appointed  for 
the  general  rendezvouSb  In  a  review  there,  the  army 
was  found  to  consist  of  S00,000  Persians,  under  thie 
command  of  Pbamabaxus,  and  20,000  Greeks  under 
Iphidates.  The  naval  forces  were  in  proportion  to 
those  of  the  land ;  their  fleet  consisted  of  300  galleys, 
btfaides  SOO  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  and  a  prMigious 
number  of  barks  to  transport  the  necessary  provisions 
for  the  fleet  and  army. 

The  army  and  fleet  began  to  move  at  the  same 
tinae ;  and  that  they  might  act  in  concert,  they  sepa- 
rated from  each  otner  as  little  as  poasible.  The  war 
waa  to  open  with  the  siege  of  Pelushim ;  but  so  nunch 
time  ban  been  given  the  Egyptians,  that  Neciaaebis 
had  rendered  the  approach  to  it  impracticable^  both  by 
nea  and  land.  The  fl^nt,  therefbrB,  instead  of  making 
a  deecQut,  aa  had  been  projected,  sailed  forwards,  and 
enteted  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  called  the  Mendeaian. 
The  Nile  at  that  time  emptied  itself  into  thei  sea  by 

*  Plut.  in  fit  Isoc  p.  838,        '  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  328, 347. 

*  Cor.  Kep.  in  Chab.  et  in  Tphic. 

^  Boieb.  In  Chron.  '  Died.  I  zv.  p.  303. 

*  Ibid.  p.  368^  350. 


■even  dijUeient  channels,  ef  whick  only  two  ruDnin  al 
this  day  ;T  and  at  each  of  these  mouths  there  was  a 
fort  with  a  strong  garrison  to  defend  the  entianccu 
The  Mendesian  not  being  so  well  fortified  as  that  of 
Pelusium,  where  the  enemy  was  expected  to  land,  the 
descent  was  made  with  no  great  difliculty.  The  fort 
was  carried  sword  in  hand,  and  no  quarter  given  to 
those  who  were  found  in  it. 

After  this  signal  action,  Iphicratea  thought  it  advK 
sable  to  sail  up  the  Nile  without  loss  of  time,  and  to 
attack  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Egypt  If  that  opinion 
had  been  followed  before  the  Egyptians  had  had  timo 
to  rooover  the  panic  into  which  so  formidable  an  inva- 
sion, and  the  blow  already  received,  had  thrown  them, 
they  would  have  found  the  capital  without  any  de- 
fence, it  would  Inevitably  have  iallen  into  their  bands, 
and  all  Egypt  been  re-conquered.  But  the  main 
body  of  the  army  not  bein^  arrived,  Phamabazus  be- 
lieved it  necessary  to  wait  its  coming  up,  and  would 
undertake  nothing,  till  he  had  re-assembled  all  his 
troops;  under  pretext,  that  they  would  then  be 
invincible,  and  that  there  wouk)  be  no  obstacle  capa- 
ble of  withstandins  them. 

Iphicrates,  whoknea*  that,  in  affairs  of  war  esp»> 
cially,  there  are  certain  favourable  and  decisive  mo- 
ments which  it  is  absolutely  proper  to  seize^  judged 
quite  differently ;  and  in  despair  to  see  an  opportunity 
suffered  to  escape,  that  might  never  be  retrieved,  he 
earnestly  demanded  permission  to  go  at  least  with  the 
80,000  men  under  his  command.  Phamabazus  re- 
fused to  comply  with  that  demand,  out  orabject  jea- 
lousy ;  apprehending,  that  if  the  enterprise  sucoeeded, 
the  whole  glory  of  the  war  would  redound  to  Iphi- 
crates. This  delay  ffave  the  Egyptians  time  to  look 
about  them.  They  drew  all  their  troops  together  into 
a  body,  put  a  gooo  garrison  into  Memphis,  and  with 
the  rest  q^  their  army  kept  the  fieM,  ana  harassed  the 
Persians  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  prevented  their 
advancing  farther  into  the  country.  Alter  which  came 
on  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  laying  all  Evypt 
under  water,  the  Persians  were  obliged  to  return  into 
Phmnicis,  after  having  lost  a  considerable  part  of  their 
troops  to  no  purpose^ 

Thus  this  expedition,  which  had  cost  immense 
sums,  and  for  which  the  preparation  alone  had  ^ven 
so  much  difficulty  for  upwaras  of  two  years,  entirely 
miscarried,  and  produced  no  other  efiect,  than  an 
irreconcileable  enmity  between  the  two  generals  who 
had  the  command  of  it  Phamabazus,  to  excuse  hin^ 
self,  accused  Iphicrates  of  having  prevented  its  success ; 
and  Iphicrates,  with  much  more  reason,  laid  all  the 
fault  npon  Pharnabazus.  But  well  asaured  that  that 
nobleman  would  be  believed  at  hia  court  in  preferenca 
to  him,  and  remembering  what  had  happened  to  Co* 
non,  he  determined,  in  order  to  avoid  toe  fate  of  that 
illustrious  Athenian,  to  retire  secretly  to  Athens  in  a 
small  vessel  which  he  hired.  Phamabazua  caused 
him  to  be  accused  there,  of  bavins  rendered  the  expe- 
dition against  Egypt  abortive.  The  people  of  Athena 
made  answer,  that  if  he  could  be  convicted  of  that 
crime,  he  should  be  punished  as  he  deserved.  But 
his  innocence  was  too  well  known  at  Athens  to  give 
him  any  disquiet  upon  that  account  It  does  not  ap» 
pear  that  he  was  ever  called  in  question  about  it ;  and 
some,  time  after,  the  Athenians  declared  him  s^ 
admiral  of  their  fleet 

Most  of  the  projects  of  the  Persian  court  genemlly 
miscarried  bv  tnair  stowness  in  putting  them  in  exe» 
cution.*  Their  genemls'  hands  were  tied  up,  and 
notbinff  waa  left  >to  their  discretion.  They  had  a  plan 
markea  out  for  them  in  their  instructions,  from  which 
thejiudi4  not  dare  to  depart  If  f  ny  accident  happened^ 
that  had  not  been  foreseen  ana  provkled  for,  they 
must  wait  for  new  orders  from  coortt  and  before  they 
arrived  the  opportunity  wm  entirely  lost  Iphicrates^ 
having  observed  that  Pharnabazus  took  his  resolutions 
with  all  the  prefenoe  of  mind  and  .penetration  that 
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could  be  desired  in  an  aeoempliahed  |^en],i  and 
that  nererUielesa  thej  were  not  carried  into  execution, 
asked  Kim  one  day,  bow  it  happened  that  he  was  so 
<]uiek  in  his  views  and  so  slow  in  his  actions  7  **  It 
is^"  replied  Phamabazns,  *^  because  my  views  depend 
only  upon  myself,  but  their  execution  upon  ray  mas- 
ter." 

8E0TI0N  X. — -hn  LAcaoiSMoiviAKs  sknd  aobsi- 

LAVS  TO  TBK  AID  OW  TACB08,  WHO  RAD   RtTOLTBD 

FBOM  THK    PBR8IAN9.      THB  KINO   OF  BPARTA*8   AC- 

.     TIONB  IN  BOTPT.     BIS  DBATB.     TBB  ORBATBST  PART 

or  tbb  provingbs  rbtolt  against  artaxbrzbs. 

Aftbr  the  battle  of  Mantinea,sboth  parties  equally 
weary  of  the  war,  had  entered  into  a  ^neral  peace  with 
all  the  other  stales  of  Greece,  upon  the  king  of  Persia's 
plan,  by  which  the  enjoyment  of  its  laws  and  liberties 
was  secured  to  each  city ;  and  the  Messenians  were 
included  in  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  and 
intrigues  of  the  Lacedemonians  to  prevent  it  Their 
rage  upon  this  occasion  separated  them  from  the  other 
Greeks.  They  were  the  only  people  who  resolved  to 
continue  the  war,  from  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
whole  country  of  Messenia  in  a  short  time.  That 
resolution,  of  which  A^eailaus  was  the  author,  occa- 
sioned him  to  be  justly  regarded  as  a  violent  and 
obstinate  man,  insatiable  of  glory  and  command,  who 
was  not  afraid  of  involving  the  republic  aa|ain  in  inevi- 
table  misfortunes,  from  the  necessity  to  which  the  want 
of  money  exposed  them  of  borrowing  ^reat  sums,  and 
of  levying  heavy  imposts,  instead  onakins  advanta^ 
of  the  favourable  opportunity  that  now  omred  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  and  pot  an  end  to  all  their  evils. 

Whilst  matters  were  thus  passing 

A.  M.  3641.  in  Greece,*  Tachos,  who  had  as- 
Ant.  J.  C.  363.  cended  the  throne  of  Egypt,  drew 
together  as  many  troops  as  he  could 
to  defend  himself  against  tlie  king  of  Persia,  who 
meditated  a  new  invasion  of  Egypt,  notwithstanding 
the  ill  success  of  his  past  endeavours  to  reduce  that 
kingdom. 

For  this  purpose  Tachos  sent  into  Greece,  and 
obtained  a  body  of  troops  from  the  Lacedemonians, 
with  Agesilaus  to  command  them,  whom,  he  promised 
to  make  generalissimo  of  his  army.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians were  exasperated  a^nst  Artaxerxes,  from  his 
having  forced  them  to  include  the  Messenians  in  the 
late  peace,  and  were  rejoiced  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  resentment  Chabrias,  tne  Athe- 
nian, went  also  into  the  service  of  Tachos,  but  of  his 
own  head,  and  without  the  repubUc's  participation. 

This  commission  did  Agteilaus  no  honour.  It  was 
thought  below  the  dienity  of  a  kinv  of  Sparta  and  a 
great  captain,  who  liad  made  his  name  glorious 
tnroaghout  the  woHd,  and  was  then  more  than  eighty 
years  old,  to  receive  the  pay  of  an  Eg^tian,  and  to 
serve  a  Barbarian  who  had  revolted  against  his  master. 

As  soon  as  he  landed  in  E^ypt,  the  king's  principal 
generals  and  the  great  officers  of  his  house  came  to 
his  ship,  to  receive  and  make  their  court  to  him.  The 
rest  of  the  Egyptians  were  as  solicitous  to  see  him, 
from  the  ereat  expectation  which  the  name  and  re- 
nown of  Agesilaus  had  excited  in  them,  and  came  in 
multitudes  to  the  shore  for  that  purpose.  But  when, 
instead  of  a  great  and  maj^i6cent  prince,  according 
to  the  idea  which  his  exploits  had  ledfthem  to  entertain 
of  him,  they  saw  nothing  splendid  or  majestic  either 
in  his  person  or  equipage,  and  saw  only  an  old  roan 
of  a  mean  aspect  and  small  stature,  without  any 
striking  appearance^  and  dressed  in  a  sorry  robe  of  a 
very  coarse  stofi^  they  were  seized  with  an  immode- 
rate disposition  to  laugh,  and  applied  the  fable  of  the 
moontam  in  labour  to  him. 

When  he  met  king  Tachos,  and  had  joined  Us 

■  Diod,l.x?.p.867. 

"  Plut  in  A^esiL  p.  616-618.    Died.  I.  xv.  p.  997--401. 
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troops  with  those  of  Bm^  ^  ^"^*'  ^^  mmh  aor- 
prised  at  finding  that  he  was  not  appointed  general 
of  the  whole  army,  as  he  expected,  but  only  of  tks 
foreign  troops;  that  Chabrias  was  made  general  of 
the  sea-forces,  and  that  Tachos  rstained  the  eommand- 
in-chief  to  himself.  This  was  not  the  only  mortifica- 
tion he  had  to  experience. 

^  Tachos  came  to  a  resolution  to  march  into  Phcni- 
cia.  thinking  it  more  advisable  to  make  that  country 
the  seat  of  war,  than  to  await  the  enemy  in  Egypt 
Agesilaus,  who  knew  better,  represented  to  him  in 
vain,  that  his  aiTairs  were  not  sufficiently  established 
to  admit  his  removing  out  of  his  dominions ;  that  he 
would  do  much  better  to  remsin  in  them,  and  content 
himself  with  acting  by  his  generals  in  the  enemy\ 
country.  Tachos  despised  this  wise  counsel,  and 
expressed  no  less  disregard  for  him  on  all  other  occa- 
sions. Agesilaus  was  so  much  incensed  at  snch 
conduct,  that  he  joined  the  Egyptians,  who  bad  taken 
arms  against  him  during  his  absence,  and  bad  placed 
Nectanebns,  his  cousin,  upon  thethrone.4  Agesolaus, 
abandoning  the  king,  to  whose  aid  he  had  been  sent, 
and  joining  the  rebel  who  had  dethroned  him,  alleged 
in  justification  of  himself,  that  he  was  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  that  they  having 
taken  up  arms  against  Tachos,  he  was  not  at  libaty 
to  serve  against  them  without  new  orders  from  Sparta. 
He  despatched  expresses  thither ;  and  the  instmctions 
he  received  were,  to  act  as  he  should  jodge  most 
adrantageoos  for  his  countnr.  He  immediately  de- 
clared tor  Nectanebus.  Tachos,  obliged  to  quit 
Ej[rypt,  retired  to  Sidon,  from  whence  he  went  to  the 
court  of  Persia.  Artaxerxes  not  only  forgave  him 
his  fault,  but  even  gave  him  the  command  of  his  troops 
against  the  rebels. 

Agesilaus  covered  so  criminal  a  conduct  with  Ae 
veil  of  the  public  utility.  •  But,  says  Plutarch,  let  that 
delusive  bhnd  be  removed,  the  most  just  and  only 
true  name  which  can  be  given  the  action,  is  that  of 
perfidy  and  treason.  It  is  true  that  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, making  the  glorious  and  the  good  conaiat  piin- 
cipally  in  the  service  of  their  country,  whicb  they  idoli- 
zed, knew  no  other  justice  than  what  tended  to  Che 
augmentation  of  the  grandeur  of  Sparta,  and  the  ex- 
tending of  its  dominions.  I  am  surprised  so  judirioej 
an  author  as  Xenophon  should  endeavonr  to  palliate  a 
conduct  of  this  kind,  by  saying  only,  that  AgesslaiB 
attached  himself  to  that  of  the  two  kmgs  who  aecmcd 
the  best  affected  to  Greece. 

At  the  same  time,  a  third  prince,  of  the  city  of 
Mendes,  set  up  for  himself,  to  oispute  the  crown  with 
Nectanebns.  This  new  competitor  had  an  arrar  of 
100,000  men  to  support  his  pretensions.  Ageadans 
gave  his  advice  to  attack  them  before  they  were  eser- 
dsed  and  disciplined.  Had  that  counael  been  followed, 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  defeated  a  body  of 
people  raised  in  haste,  and  without  any  experience  in 
war.    But  Nectanebus  imagined  that  Agesilaus  only 

fave  htm  this  advice  to  betray  him  afterwards,  ns  be 
ad  done  Tachos.     He  therefore  gave  his  enemy 
time  to  discipline  his  troops,  who  soon  after  reduced 
him  to  retire  into  a  city,  fortified  with  good  waOs  and 
of  very  great  extent    Agesilaus  was  obliged  to  fol- 
low him  thither;  where  the  Mendesian  pnnce  he- 
sieged  them.    Nectanebus  would  then  have  attacked 
the  enemy  before  his  works  (which  were  begun  in 
order  to  surround  the  city)  were  advanced,  and  iwoss- 
ed  Agesilaus  to  that  purpose ;  but  he  refneed  to  eooi- 
ply  at  first,  which  extremely  angmented  tbesnapacioiis 
conceived  of  him.    At  length,  when  he  saw  the  vroriL 
in  a  sufilcient  forwardness,  and  that  time  rsnaincd 
only  as  much  ground  between  the  two  ends  oT  the 
line  as  the  troops  within  the  dty  might  oocii|>y,  drawm 
up  in  battle,  he  told  Nectanebus  that  it  was  tiime  to 
attack  the  enemy,  that  thearown  lines  would  ^prereDt 
their  surrounding  him,  and  that  the  interval  betareea 
them  was  exactly  the  space  he  wanted,  for  nnffof^ 


calls  him  his  mo  ;  Phiterck^  Us 
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hm  troopi  in  sodi  a  tncimer  is  that  they  mig^t  all  act 
together  eflbotively.  The  attack  was  executed  ac- 
cording to  Agenlaofl^eplan ;  the  beeiegera  were  beaten, 
and  froni  thenceforth  Agesilaiu  conducted  all  the  ope- 
ratioofl  of  the  war  with  to  much  eucceai,  that  the 
prince  their  enemj  waa  always  oTeroome,  and  at  last 
taken  priaoner. 

The  following  winter,  after  having 

A.  M.  3643.  fiimly  eatabliahed  Nectanebue,  he 
Ant  J.  C.  361.  embarked  to  return  to  Lacedaemon, 
and  was  driven  by  contrary  winds 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  into  a  place  called  tlie  port 
01  Manelaus,  where  he  fell  sick  and  died,  at  the  age 
of  fourscore  and  four  years.  He  had  reigned  ibrty- 
one  of  them  at  Sparta ;  and  of  those  forty-one  he  bad 
passed  thirty  witn  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  and 
roost  powerful  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  had  oeen  looked 
upon  as  the  leader  and  king  of  almost  all  Greece,  till 
the  battle  of  Leuctra.  His  latter  years  did  not  en- 
tirely support  the  reputation  he  had  acquired ;  and 
Xenophon,  in  his  eulogium  of  this  prince^  wherein  he 
givee  him  the  preference  to  all  other  captains,  has 
Been  found  to  exaggerate  his  virtues,  and  extenuate 
his  faults  too  much. 

The  body  of  Agesilaus  waa  carried  to  Sparta. 
Those  who  were  about  him  not  having  honey,  with 
which  it  waa  the  Spartan  custom  to  cover  the  bodies 
they  wished  to  embalm,  made  use  of  wax  in  its  stead. 
His  son  Archidamus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  which 
continued  in  his  house  down  to  Agia,  who  was  the 
fifth  king  of  the  line  of  Agesilaus. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Eg^rptian  war,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  provincee  in  subjection  to  Persia  revolted. 

Artaxenes  Mnemon  had  been  the  involuntary  oo 
casion  of  this  defection.  That  prince,  of  himself  was 
good,  equitable,  and  benevolent  He  loved  his  people 
mnd  waa  beloved  by  them.  He  had  abundance  of 
mildness  and  sweetness  of  temper  in  his  character ; 
but  that  easiness  desenerated  into  sloth  and  luxury, 
and  particularly  in  the  latter  vears  of  his  life,  in  which 
he  discovered  a  dislike  for  all  business  and  application, 
from  whence  the  good  qualities  which  he  otherwise 
possessed,  as  well  as  hi»  beneficent  intentions,  be- 
came useless  and  without  effect  The  satraps  and 
fovernors  of  provinces,  abusing  his  favour  and  the  in- 
rmitiea  of  his  great  age,  oppressed  the  people,  treated 
them  with  insolence  and  xroelty,  loaded  them  with 
taxes,  and  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  render  the 
Persian  yoke  insupportable. 

The  discontent  became  general,  and  broke  out, 
after  lonff  suflering,  alnnost  at  the  same  time  on  all 
aides.  Aiia  Minor,  Syria,  Phcsnicia,  and  many  other 
provinces,  declared  themselves  openly,  and  took  up 
arms.  The  principal  leaders  of  ^ the  coospiracv  were, 
Ariobarzanes  satrap  of  Phnrgia,  Mauaolns  king  of 
Caria,Orontes  sovemorof  Mysia.  and  Autophradates 
eovemor  of  Lydia.  Datames,  ot  whom  mention  has 
been  made  before,  and  who  commanded  in  Cappado- 
cia,  was  also  engaged  in  it  By  this  means,  half  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  on  a  sudden  diverted  into 
different  channels,  and  the  remainder  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  eipenses  of  a  war  against  the 
revolters,  had  they  acted  m  concert  But  their  union 
was  of  no  long  continuance ;  and  those  who  had  been 
the  first  and  most  zealous  in  shaking  off  the  yoke, 
were  also  the  foremost  in  resuming  it,  and  in  betraying 
the  interaats  of  the  others,  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  king. 

The  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  on  withdrawing  from 
their  obedience^  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  for 
their  mutual  defence,  and  had  chosen  Orontes,  go- 
yemor  of  Mysia,  for  their  general.  They  had  also 
resolved  to  add  80,000  foreign  troops  to  those  of  the 
eonntry,  and  had  charged  the  same  Orontes  with  the 
care  ci  raising  them.  But  when  he  had  got  the 
money  for  that  service  into  his  hands,  with  the  addi- 
Don  of  a  year's  pay,  he  kept  it  for  himself,  and  de- 
livered to  the  king  the  persons  who  had  brought  it 
from  the  revolted  piovinco8» 


Raomithras,  another  of  the  duefs  of  Asia  BfinoTt 
being  sent  into  Egypti  to  draw  succours  from  that 
kingdom,  committed  a  treachery  of  a  like  nature. 
Having  brought  from  that  country  500  talents  and  fifty 
ships  <n  war,  he  assembled  the  principal  revolters  at 
Leucas,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  under  pretence  of  giviof 
them  an  account  of  his  negotiation,  seized  them  alT, 
delivered  them  to  the  kin^  to  make  his  peace,  and 
kept  the  money  he  had  received  in  Egypt  for  the  con- 
feoeracy.  Thus  this  formidable  revolt,  which  had 
brought  the  Persian  empire  to  the  very  brink  of  rain, 
dissolved  of  itself,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  was 
suspended  for  some  time. 

SECTION   XI. — TROVBLBS   AT    THE   COURT    OF    AR- 


TAXERRBS     CONCERNING 

ov  THAT  Prince. 


HIS    SUCCESSOR.       DEATH 


The  end  of  Artaxetxee's  reign  abounded  with  ca« 
bals.s  The  whole  court  were  divided  into  factions  in 
favour  of  one  or  other  of  bb  sons,  who  pretended  to 
the  succession.  He  had  350  by  his  concubines,  who 
were  in  number  360,  and  three  by  his  lawful  wife 
Atoaso;  Darius,  Ariaspes,  and  Ochus.  To  put  a 
stop  to  these  intrigues,  ne  declared  Darius,  the  eldest, 
his  successor ;  and  to  remove  all  cause  of  disputing 
that  prince's  rioht  after  his  death,  he  permitted  nim  to 
assume  from  thenceforth  the  title  of  king,  and  to  wear 
the  royal  ttara.s  But  the  young  prince  was  for  having 
somelhing  more  real  Besides  which,  the  reftisal  m 
Artaxerxes  to  give  him  one  of  his  concubines,  whom 
he  had  demanded,  had  extremely  incensed  him,  and  he 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  father's  life,  wherein 
he  engaged  fifty  of'^his  brothers. 

It  was  Tiribazus,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made 
several  times  in  the  preceding  volume,  who  contri- 
buted the  most  to  his  taking  so  unnatural  a  resolution, 
from  a  like  subject  of  discontent  against  the  king ; 
who  having  promised  to  give  him  first  one  of  his 
daughters  m  marriage,  and  then  another,  broke  bis 
word  both  times,  and  married  them  himself.  Such 
abominable  incest  was  permitted  at  that  time  in  Pec^ 
sia,  the  religion  of  the  nation  not  prohibiting  it 

The  number  of  the  conspirators  was  already  very 
great,  and  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution,  when  a 
eunuch,  well  informed  of  the  whole  plot,  discovered 
it  to  the  king.  Upon  that  information,  Artaxerxes 
thought  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  despise  so 
ffreat  a  danger,  by  neglecting  a  strict  inquiry  into  it; 
but  that  it  would  be  much  more  so,  to  give  credit  to  it 
without  certain  and  unquestionable  proof.  He  assured 
himself  of  it  with  his  own  eyes.  The  conspirators 
were  suffered  to  enter  the  king's  apartment,  and  then 
seized.  Darius  and  all  his  accomplices  were  punished 
as  they  deserved. 

After  the  death  of  Darius,  the  cabals  began  again. 
Three  of  his  brothers  were  competitors;  Ariaspes^ 
Ochus,  and  Arsames.  The  two  former  pretended  to 
the  throne  in  right  of  birth,  being  the  sons  of  the 

3ueen.  The  third  had  the  king's  favour,  who  ten- 
erly  loved  him,  though  only  the  son  of  a^f^ncubine. 
Ochus,  prompted  by  his  restless  ambition,  studied 
perpetually  the  means  to  rid  himself  of  both  his 
rivals.  As  he  was  equally  cunning  and  cruel,  he  em- 
ployed his  craft  and  artifice  against  Ariaspes,  and  his 
cruelty  tfgainst  Arsames.  Knowing  the  former  to  be 
extremely  simple  and  credulous,  he  made  the  eunuchs 
of  the  palace,  whom  he  had  found  means  to  corrupt, 
threaten  him  so  terribly  in  the  name  of  4he  king  hia 
father,  that,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  treated 
as  Darius  had  been,  he  poisoned  himself  to  avoid  it 

'  piodonis  says  be  was  sent  to  Tachos,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  it  was  U>  Nectanebus. 

'  Plut  m  Artax.  p.  1024^1027.  Diod.  1.  zr.  p.  40QL 
JastiD.  L  X.  c  1,  S. 

*  This  tiara  was  a  turban,  or  kmd  of  head-dress,  with 
the  ploroe  of  featheis  standing  MprUjIit  upon  it.  The  sevoi 
oouDseUon  had  abo  plumes  of  feathers,  but  these  Ihey 
wore  Balaat,  aad  before.  AU  others  wore  them  ashott,  and 
behind. 


HI8T0RT  OF  THB 


AS^abkffimn  femained only AmmM  to  pve  him 
umbragBi  because  his  father  and  all  the  world  coa- 
sideied  that  prinoe  as  inost  worthy  of  the  throne,  from 
his  ability  and  other  ezcelleot  qual  ities.  Him  he  caused 
to  be  assassinated  by  Harpates,  son  of  Tiribazus. 

This  loss,  which  loliowed  close  upon  the  other,  and 
the  exceeding  wiefcedness  with  which  both  were  atp 
tended,  gave  the  old  king  a  grief  that  proved  mortal: 
nor  is  it  surprising,  that  at  bit  age  he  should  not  have 

strengtb  enough  to  support  so  great 

A.  M.  3643.    an  affliction.     It  overpowered  biro, 

Ant.J.C.36L    and  brought  him  to  the  grave,  after 

a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  which 
might  have  been  called  happy,  if  it  had  not  been  in- 
terrupted by  many  revolts.  That  of  his  successor  will 
be  no  less  disturbed  with  them. 

SECTION  Xn.--<;AU8BB  or  thb  rasavBirT  insvr- 

EBCTIONS  AND«BV0LT8  IN  THB  PBESIAN  BMPIBB. 

I  HAYS  taken  cars  in  relation  to  the  seditions  that 
happened  in  the  Persian  empire,  to  observe  from  time 
to  time  the  abuses  which  occasioned  them.  But  as 
these  revolts  were  more  frequent  than  ever  in  the  lat- 
ter years,  and  will  be  more  so,  especially  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  unite 
here,  under  one  point  of  view,  the  different  causes  of 
these  insurrections,  which  foretell  the  approaching  d^ 
cline  of  the  Persian  empire. 

L  After  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the 
kings  of  Persia  abandoned  themselves  more  and 
more  to  the  charms  of  voluptuousness  and  luxury, 
and  the  delights  of  an  indolent  and  inactive  life.  Shut 
up  generally  in  their  palaces,  amongst  women  and  a 
crowd  of  flatterers,  they  contented  themselves  with 
enjoying,  in  soft  efieminate  ease  and  idleness,  the 
pleasure  of  universal  command,  and  make  their  gran- 
deur consist  in  the  splendid  glare  of  riches  and  an  ex- 
pensive magnificence. 

II.  They  were,  besides,  princes  of  no  great  talents 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  of  small  capacity  in  the  art 
of  governing,  and  void  of  taste  for  ^lory.  Not  having 
a  sufficient  extent  of  mind  to  animate  all  the  parts 
of  so  vast  an  empire,  nor  sufficient  strength  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  it,  they  transferred  to  their  officers 
the  cares  of  public  business,  the  fstigues  of  eommand- 
ing  armies,  and  the  dangers  which  attend  the  execu- 
tion of  great  enterprises ;  confining  their  ambition  to 
bearing  alone  the  lofty  title  of  the  Great  King,  and 
tlie  King  of  kings. 

III.  The  great  offices  of  the  crown,  the  government 
of  the  provinces,  the  command  of  armies,  were  gene- 
rally bestowed  upon  people  without  either  the  claim 
ofservioe  or  merit  It  was  the  influence  of  the  fa- 
vourites, the  secret  intri^es  of  the  court,  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  women  of  Uie  palace,  which  determined 
the  choice  of  the  persons  who  were  to  fill  the  most 
important  posts  of  the  empire,  and  appropriated  the 
rewards  due  to  the  officers  who  had  done  the  stale 
real  service,  to  their  own  creatures. 

IV.  These  courtiers,  frequently,  through  a  base 
and  mean  jealousy  of  the  merit  that  gave  them  um- 
brage and  reproached  their  small  abilities,  removed 
their  rivals  from  public  employments,  and  rendered 
their  talents  useless  to  the  state.  Sometimes  they 
Would  even  cause  their  fidelity  to  be  suspected  by 
false  informations,!  bring  them  to  trial  as  criminals 
against  the  state,*  and  force  the  king's  most  faithful 
servants,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
calumniators,  to  seek  their  safety  in  revolting  and  in 
turning  those  arms  a^inst  their  prince,  which  they 
had  SQ  often  made  triumph  for  his  ^oiy  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  empire. 

y.  The  ministers,  to  bold  the  generals  in  depen- 
dence, restrained  them  under  such  limited  orders  as 
obliged  Uiem  to  let  slip  the  opportunities  of  conquer- 
ing, and  prevented  them,  by  waiting  for  new  orders, 
from  pushing  their  advantages.   They  also  oflen  made 


*  Phsroabasus,  Tiribszos. 


'  Datames,  iut. 


them  NsponablB  lor  tfaeur  bad  fiieeM%  ifttt  hnmg 
let  them  want  every  thing  necessary  to  oooduct  to  it. 

VI.  The  kings  of  Persia  had  extremely  degne- 
rated  from  the  frugality  of  Cyras  and  the  snoiesl  Pei- 
sians,  who  contented  themselves  with  cresMs  md 
salads  for  their  food,  and  water  lor  their  drink.  Tiw 
whole  nobility  had  been  infected  with  the  eootagiaB 
of  this  example.  In  retaining  the  sinele  meal  of  thdr 
ancestors,  they  made  it  last  during  the  mXtA  put 
of  the  day,  and  prolonged  it  far  into  the  nigbi  by 
drinking  to  excess ;  and  far  from  being  aebtmed  of 
drunkenness,  they  made  it  their  glory,  ss  we  faiTe 
seen  in  the  younger  Cyrus. 

Yll.  The  extreme  remoteness  of  the  praiioce^ 
which  extended  from  the  Caspian  and  Eoxioe  to  ibe 
Red  Sea  and  Ethiopia,  and  from  the  rivers  Gingni 
and  Indus  to  the  .£gean  Sea,  was  k  great  obMade  to 
the  fidelity  and  afiection  of  the  people,  who  oeverbad 
the  satisfaction  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  their  mtitm; 
who  knew  them  only  by  the  weight  of  their  taialioo^ 
and  by  the  pride  and  avarice  of  their  salrasi,  or  go- 
vernors ;.  and  who,  in  transportiiic  themselfci  to  the 
court,  to  make  their  demaniis  and  oomplsioti  there, 
could  not  hope  to  find  access  to  princes,  who  bdieTcd 
it  contributed  to  the  majesty  of  their  pereoiis  to  make 
themselves  inaccessible  and  inviaibie. 

VIII.  The  mul^tude  of  the  provinces  in  subjectioa 
to  Persia  did  not  compose  a  uniform  empire,  not  tbe 
regular  body  of  a  state  whose  members  were  noiled 
by  the  common  ties  of  interest,  manners,  lingDagCi 
and  religbn,  and  animated  with  the  same  apiiil  of 
government,  under  the  guidance  of  the  ssme  lavs. 
ft  was  rather  a  confused,  disjointed,  tumultuoui,  and 
even  forced  assemblage  of  difierent  nations,  knasAj 
free  and  independent;  of  whom  some,  who  were  ton 
from  their  native  countries  and  the  sepulchres  of  ibetf 
forefathers,  saw  themselves  with  grief  transported  ioie 
unknown  regions,  or  amongst  enemies,  where  they 
persevered  in  retaining  their  own  laws  and  cuMoo^ 
and  a  form  of  government  peculiar  to  theisieWeb 
These  difierent  nations,  who  not  oolv  lived  witbotf 
any  common  tie  or  relation  between  them,  bet  with  i 
divereity  of  manners  and  worship,  and  ofteo  vitb 
antipathy  of  charectera  and  inclinations,  desiied  m- 
thing  so  ardently  as  their  liberty  and  re*eslabiishDieat 
in  their  own  oountriea.  All  these  people  thetefiiR 
were  unconcerned  for  the  preservation  of  so  enpn 
which  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  their  so  warm  and  jut 
desires,  and  could  not  feel  any  afiection  for  a  gofers* 
ment  that  treated  them  always  as  strangeis  aod  wb- 
jected  nations,  and  never  gave  them  any  sbsre  b  is» 
authority  or  privileges. 

IX.  The  extent  of  the  empire^  and  its  reneteofii 
from  the  court,  made  it  necessary  to  give  the  vieerejs 
of  the  frontier  provinces  a  very  great  authority  io  t^ 
branch  of  government ;  to  rsise  and  pay  armiea;  <• 
impose  tributes ;  to  adjudge  the  quarrels  of  cities 
provinces,  and  vassal  kings ;  and  to  make  tia^ 
with  the  neighbouring  states.  A  power  so  exteo«n 
and  almost  independent,  in  which  Ihey  oootiB>«i 
many  years  without  being  changed,  and  without  a|* 
leagues  or  council  to  deliberate  upon  the  afiaira  oft^ 
provinces,  accustomed  them  to  the  pleasure  of  coin- 
mending  absolutely,  and  of  reigning.  In  consajiKAn 
of  which,  it  was  with  great  repugnance  they  saboittM 
to  be  removed  from  meir  govemmenta,  and  ^^^ 
deavoured  to  support  themselves  in  them  by  force  of 
arms, 

X.  The  governors  of  provinces,  the  generals  of  u^* 
nies,  and  all  the  other  officers  and  ministers. 


in  imitating  in  their  equipages,  tables,  furniture,  u|d 
dress,  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  court  in  wbicb 
thev  had  been  educated.  To  support  so  destructive* 
pride,  and  to  supply  expenses  ao  mneh  above  tbe  kf 

*  [Our  author  is  mistaken  here.  TTie  Peraiao  empi?* 
never  extended  to  the  Ganges.  It  extended  only  agtat 
way  beyond  the  Indus,  into  the  Pui^aub.  dee  a  fcW 
note  on'  Darios'  oonqueat  of  IncBa«) 
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ttinof  of  ptiTAte  ponoiuL  fboy  WBn  ndiiood  to  ommmi 
the  sabjectB  iinder  their  jmisdictioa  with  exoroitAOt 
taxes,  flagrant  extortions,  and  the  ahaneAil  traffic  of  a 
public  Tenalit  J,  that  set  those  offices  to  sale  for  money, 
which  ought  to  have  been  granted  only  to  merit.  All 
that  vanity  lavbhed,  or  luxury  exhausted,  was  made 
^ood  by  mean  arts,  and  the  violent  rapactousaess  of  an 
usatiable  avarice. 

These  gross  irregnlarities,  and  abmidanee  of  others^ 
which  remained  without  remedy,  and  which  were  daily 
augmented  by  impunity,  tired  the  people's  patience^ 
and  occasioned  a  gencurai  discontent  amongst  them, 


th«  «mU  ftranwaar  of  Ike  rah  df  ftelte  Heir 
just  complaints,  lon^  lima  dospised,  were  followed  by 
an  open  MbeUion  oTsoverel  nations,  who  endeavoured 
to  do  themselves  that  justice  by  force,  which  was  re- 
fused to  their  remonstiranoes.  In  such  a  conduct,  Xhof 
(ailed  in  the  submission  and  fidelitf  which  subjecta 
owe  to  their  spvereigns ;  but  Paganism  did  not  cany 
its  lights  so  far,  ana  was  not  caiwble  of  so  soblime  a 
perfection,  which  was  reservea  for  a  rdigion  that 
teaches,  that  no  pretext,  no  injustice,  no  vexation,  can 
ever  authorize  the  rebellion  or  a  people  agunst  their 
pnnoe. 
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SECTION  I.— ocnvs  ascsnds  the  tbeovb  ow^  raa- 

81  A.      RIS   CRUKLTIES.      aSVOLT  OF  SSTSaAL  WATIONS. 

The  more  the  memory  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
was  honoared  and  revered  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire, the  more  Ochus  be!ieved  he  had  reason  to  fear 
for  himself ;  convioced,  that  in  succeeding  to  him,  he 
sl^ould  not  find  the  same  favourable  dispositions  in 
the  people  and  nobility,  by  whom  he  had  made  him- 
self abhorred  for  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers.  To 
prevent  that  aversion  from  occasioning  his  exclusion,* 
ne  prevailed  upon  the  eunuchs,  and  othera  about  the 
lcin^*s  person,  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  public 
He  l)e^n  by  taking  upon  himself  the  administration 
of  affairs,  giving  orders  and  sealing  decrees  in  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes,  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive  ; 
and  by  one  of  those  decrees  he  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  throughout  the  whole  em'pire,  still  by 
the  order  of  Artaxerxes.  After  having  governed  in 
this  manner  almost  ten  months,  believing  himself  suffi- 
ciently established,  he  at  length  declared  the  death  of 
his  father)  and  ascended  the  Sirone,  taking  upon  him- 
self the  name  of  Artaxerxes.    Au- 

A.  M.  3644.    thora,  however,  most  frequently  give 
Ant  J.  C.  360.    him  Uiat  of  Ochus,  by  which  name  I 
shall  generally  call  him  in  the  sequel 
of  this  history. 

Ochus  was  the  most  cruel  and  wicked  of  all  the 
princes  of  his  race,  as  his  actions  soon  evinced.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  palace  and  the  whole  empire  were 
filled  with  his  murders.  To  remove  from  the  revolted 
provinces  all  pretext  of  setting  some  other  of  the  royal 
family  upon  the  throne,'  and  to  rid  himself  at  once  of 
all  trouble  that  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood 
might  occasion  him,  be  put  them  all  to  death,  without 
regard  to  sex,  a^e,  or  proximity  of  blood.  He  caused 
bis  own  sister  Ocba,  whose  daughter  be  had  married,  to 
be  hurried  alive ;  and  having  shut  up  one  of  his  uncles, 
with  100  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,'  in  a  court  of  the 
palace,  he  ordered  them  au  to  be  shot  to  death  with  ar- 
rows, only  because  those  princes  were  much  esteemed 
by  the  Persians  for  their  probity  and  valour.  That 
uncle  is  probably  the  father  of  Sisygambis,  the  mother 
of  Darius  Codoroannus :  for  Cluintus  Curtius*  tells  us 
that  Ochus  had  caused  fbarBcore  of  her  brothers,  with 
their  father,  to  be  massacred  in  one  day.    He  treated 


*  Polyvn.  Strataa.  vii, 
•ydLMax.Lix.cl 


%     *  Justin.  U  X.  c.  S. 
^  Qnint.  Curt.  1.  x.  c  6. 
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with  the  same  barbarity,  throogfaont  the  whole  em|iHc^ 
all  those  who  gave  him  any  umbragOi  sparing  nsne  of 
the  nobility  whom  he  suspected  of  harbouring  dia  I 
discontent  whatsoever. 

The  crueltiea  exerdsed  by  Ochus 
did  not  deliver  him  from  inquieUidai> 
Artahazus,  governor  of  one  M'the  Ast- 
atic provinces,  engaged  Chares  the 
Atlienian,  who  commanded  a  fleet  and  a  body  of  troop0 
m  those  parts,  to  assist  him,  and  with  bis  aid  deleated 
an  army  of  70,000  men  sent  by  the  king  to  reduce  him, 
Artabazus,  in  rswaid  of  so  great  a  service,  made 
Chares  a  oresent  of  money  to  defray  the  whole  ex^ 
penses  of  nis  armament  The  king  of  Penia  raasBtad 
exceedinffly  this  conduct  of  the  Atheniana  towarda 
him.  They  were  at  that  time  eroplojjred  hi  the  war 
of  the  allies.  The  king'a  menace  to  join  their  ene- 
mies with  a  numerous  aimy  obiigod  them  to  reoall 
Charus. 

Artabaxns,  being  abandoned  by 
them,  had  recourse  to  the  Thebans,  A.M.  365L 
of  whom  he  obtained  6000  men  that  Ant.  1.0.359. 
he  took  into  his  pay,  with  Pammenes 
to  command  them.  This  reinforcement  pat  him  into  a 
condition  to  acquire  two  signal  victories  aver  the  king^ 
troops.  These  two  actions  did  the  Theban  troops 
and  their  commander  great  honour.  Thebes  oMat 
have  been  extreoKly  incensed  agaiast  the  kfaig  «f 
Persia,  to  send  so  powerful  a  succour  to  his  enemies 
at  a  time  when  that  republic  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Phoceana.  It  was,  perhaps,  an  eflfect  df 
their  policy,  to  render  themselves  more  foniiidabl%  and 
to  ennance  the  price  of  their  allianoe.  It  is  certaia 
that  soon  after  they  made  their  peace  with  the  kiag^f 
who  paid  them  800  talenta,  that  is  to  say,  300,000 
crowna.  Artabaaus,  destitate  of  all  support,  was 
overcome  at  last,  and  obliged  to  take  rsfiq^e  with  Philip 
in  Macedon. 

Ochus  being  delivered  at  length  <roa  so  dangerous 
an  enemy,  turned  all  his  thoughts  towaids  Egjrpt,  thsit 
had  revolted  long  before.  About  the  same  time  seve- 
ral considerable  events  happened  in  Greece,  which 
have  little  or  no  oonneelion  with  the  afiain  of  Persia. 
I  shall  insert  them  here,  after  which  I  shall  retuiB  to 
the  rdgn  of  Oehns^  not  to  mtarrapt  the  series  of  his 
history. 

*  Died.  L  xvi.  p.  49S,  494.  «]>iod.Lxvi;^493 
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Some  l»w  yean  after  tbereroltof 

A.  M.  3046.  Asia  Minor,  of  which  I  have  been 
AiitrJ.C.358.  speaking,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
106th  Olympiad,  Chioe,  Cos,  Rhodes, 
and  Byundum,  toolL  up  arms  against  Athens,  upon' 
which  till  then  they  had  been  dependent.  To  reduce 
them,  the  Athenians  employed  both  great  forces  and 
great  captains ;  Chabrias,  Iphierates,  and  Timotheus. 
They  were  the  last  of  the  Athenian  generals,!  who 
did  honour  to  their  country ;  no  one  after  them  distin* 
gui»hing  himself  by  his  merit  or  reputation. 

Chabrias  had  already  acquired  a  great  name,*  when, 
having  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Tbebans,  a^inst 
the  Spartans,  and  seeing  himself  abandoned  m  the 
battle  by  the  allies,  who  &d  taken  flight,  he  sustained 
alone  the  charge  of  the  enemy ;  his  soldiers,  by  his 
order,  having  closed  their  files  with  one  knee  upon 
the  ground,  covered  with  their  bucklers,  and  present- 
ing their  pikes  in  front,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
could  not  be  broken;  and  Agesilaus,  though  victo- 
rious, was  obliged  to  retire.  The  Athenians  erected 
a  statue  lo  Chabrias  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had 
fought" 

Iphierates  was  of  a  very  mean  extraction,  his  father 
having  been  a  shoemaker.  But  in  a  free  city  like 
Athens,  merit  was  the  sole  nobility.  This  person  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  his  actions. 
Having  signalized  himself  in  a  naval  combat,  wherein 
he  was  only  a  private  soldier,  he  was  soon  after  em- 
ployed witn  distinction,  and  honoured  with  a  com- 
mand. In  a  prosecution  carried  on  against  him  before 
the  judm,  his  aocuser,  who  was  one  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Harmodius,  and  plumed  himself  extremely 
upon  his  ancestor's  name,  bavins  reproached  him 
with  the  baseness  of  bis  birth ;  '^ea^'  replied  he, 
^the  nobility  of  my  family  bedns  in  me;  that  of 
yours  ends  in  you."  'He  marriea  the  daughter  of  Co- 
tys,  kin^  of  Thrace. 

*He  18  ranked^  with  the  greatest  men  of  Greece, 
especially  in  what  resards  the  knowledge  of  war  and 
militairy  discipline.  He  made  several  useful  altera- 
tions in  the  soldiers'  armour.  Before  his  time  the 
biieklefB  were  very  long  and  heavy,  and  for  that  rea- 
son were  too  great  a  burden,  and  extremely  cumber- 
some. He  had  them  made  shorter  and  lighter,  so 
that,  without  exposing  the  body,  they  added  to  its  force 
and  agility.  On  the  contrary,  he  lengthened  the  pikes 
and  swords,  to  make  them  capable  of  reaching  the 
enemy  at  a  grater  distanca  He  also  chanse<)  the 
cuirasses,  and  instead  of  iron  and  brass,  of  which 
they  were  made  before,  he  caused  them  to  be  made  of 
linen.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  such  armour 
could  defend  the  soldiers,  or  be  any  security  against 
wounds:  but  the  linen,  being  soaked  in  vinegar^ 
nringled  with  salt,  was  prepared  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  grew  hard,  and  became  impenetrable  to  the 
•word  as  well  as  fire.  The  use  or  it  was  common 
amongst  several  nations. 

No  troops  were  ever  better  exereised  or  disciplined 
thsn  those  of  Iphiciates.  He  kept  them  always  in 
action,  and  in  dmes  of  peace  and  tranquillity  made 
them  perform  all  the  necessary  evolutions,  either  for 
attackmg  the  enemy,  or  defending  themselves;  for 
laying  ambuscades,  or  avoiding  tnem;  for  keeping 
their  ranks  even  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  witnout 
abandoning  themselves  to  an  ardour  which  of^en  be- 

•  Hse  eztresBa  fiiit  etai  hnperatonun  AthenieMiuin, 
Iphicratis,  GhabruB,  Timothei:  noqoe  post  iOorum  obitum 
qiUMuam  dux  in  iM  urbe  fuit  dignus  memori&«  Cor.  JVa. 
m  TvnoL  c  iv. 

•  Cor.  Nep.  in  Chab.  c  i. 

•  Diod.  1.  XV.  p.  MO.    Cor.  Nep.  in  Iphic  c  1. 
Iphierates  Atheniensia,  non  tam  magiritudine  rerum 

fsstanm,  qokm  JiedpUnA  mOitari  nobUiutui  est  Fuit 
flaim  talis  dux,  nt  oon  toltlm  etatis  warn  cum  TriuiM  oom- 
pararetur,  sed  ne  de  muoribus  natu  quidem  r  ^Muam  aote- 
'^ooeretnr.    Car,  Ntf^ 
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ing  began  to  break  and  give  way.  So  that  when  a 
battle  was  to  be  fought,  on  the  first  si^al  all  was  in 
motion  with  admiiable  promptitude  and  order. ^  The 
officers  and  soldiers  drew  themselves  up»  of  their  own 
accord,  in  order  of  battle,  and  even  in  the  beat  of  ae- 
tion  performed  their  parts  as  the  roost  able  geaeial 
would  have  directed  them:  a  merit  very  rare,  ai  I 
have  been  informed,  but  very  estimable ;  as  it  contri- 
butee  more  than  can  be  imagined  to  the  gaining  of  a 
battle,  and  implies  a  very  uncommon  superionty  of 
genius  in  the  general. 

Timotheus  was  the  son  of  Conon,  so  much  celebisp 
ted  for  his  great  actions  and  the  important  services  he 
had  rendered  his  country.  He  did  not  de^^eeeiate 
from  his  father's  reputation,*  either  with  regard  to  hb 
merit  in  the  field,  or  his  ability  in  the  government  of 
the  state ;  but  he  added  to  those  excellences  the  gloiy 
which  results  from  the  talents  of  the  mind,  having  die- 
tinguisbed  himself  paiticulariy  by  the  gift  of  doqaeoce 
and  a  taste  for  the  sciences. 

No  captain  at  fint  ever  experienced  less  than  him- 
self the  inconstancy  of  the  fortune  of  war.*  He  had 
only  to  undertake  an  enterprise,  to  aooompltsh  it 
Success  perpetually  attendeo  his  views  and  desiresL 
Such  uncommon  prosperity  did  not  fail  to  excite 
jealousy.  Those  who  envied  him,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  caused  him  to  be  painted  asleep,  with  For- 
tune by  bis  side  taking  cities  for  him  in  nets.  Tbno- 
theus  retorted  coolly,  "If  I  take  places  in  my  sleep, 
what  shall  I  do  wlien  I  am  awake  7**  H^  took  the 
things  afterwards  more  seriously ;  and,  aag^  with 
those  who  pretended  to  lessen  the  glory  of  his  actioos, 
declared  in  public,  that  be  did  not  owe  his  success  to 
Fortune,  but  to  himseIC  That  goddess,  says  Plutarch, 
offended  at  his  pride  and  arrogance,  abandoned  him 
afterwards  entirely,  and  he  was  never  successful  after- 
wards. Such  were  the  chiefs  employed  in  the  war  of 
the  allies. 

The  war  and  the  campaign  opened  with  the  edge 
of  Chios.  Chares  commanded  the  land,  and  Chabriis 
the  sea  forceji.7  AH  the  allies  exerted  themselves  is 
sending  aid  to  that  island.  Chabrias,  having  fioroed 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  entered  it,  notwithstaodng 
all  the  endeavoure  of  the  enemy.  The  other  gaUeji 
were  afraid  to  follow,  and  abandoned  him.  ue  vu 
immediately  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  his  vessel 
exceedingly  damaged  by  the  assaults  of  the  enemv. 
He  might  have  saved  himself  by  swimming  to  the 
Athenian  fleet,  as  his  soldiers  did  ^  but  from  a  miitt- 
ken  principle  of  glory,  he  thought  it  inconsisteDt  with 
the  duty  of  a  general  to  abandon  his  vessel  in  such  t 
manner,  and  preferred  a  death,  glorious  in  his  opouoa 
to  a  shameful  flight 

This  first  attempt  having  miscarried,  both  sides  ap- 
plied themselves  vigorously  to  making  new  prepara- 
tions. The  Athenians  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty  ^ 
leys,  and  appointed  Chares  to  command  it.  and  armed 
sixty  more  under  Iphierates  and  Timotheus.  The 
fleet  of  the  allies  consisted  of  100  sail.  After  having 
ravaged  several  islands  belonging  to  the  Athenians, 
where  they  made  a  great  booty,  tbey  undertook  the 
siege  of  Samoa.  The  Athenians  on  ttieir  side,  having 
united  all  their  forces,  besieged  Byzantium.  The 
allies  made  all  possible  haste  to  its  relief.  The  two 
fleets  being  in  view  of  each  other,  were  prepaiing  to 
fight,  when  suddenly  a  violent  storm  arose :  notwith- 
standing which,  Chares  resolved  to  advance  agaisft 
the  enemy.  The  two  other  Captains,  who  had  more 
prudence  and  experience  than  he,  thought  it  impcoper 
to  hazard  a  battle  in  such  a  conjuncture.    Chares, 

'  Hie  k  patre  acceptam  gloriam  mulUs  anxit  virtatilm. 
Fuit  enim  disertus,  impiger,  laboriotus,  rei  oiiiitaris 
neque  rainOs  dvitatis  regende.  '  Cor.  iVfp.  c.  I. 
.   Timocheufl  Cooonis  nlius.  ctkm  belli  fsude  bob 
fiiieoet  qukm  pater,  ad  earn  iaudem  doctrins  et 
nam  adjecit.    Cie,  I'ude  Qfie,  a.  116. 

•  PluU  SyL  p.  464. 

*  Died.  L  XVI.  p.  41S,    Cor.  Nep.  in  Chsk  c  la. 
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cnitged  it  titntit  not  ron<»wiiig  hit  advibe,  ctlled  the 
foldiert  to  witiMSS,  that  it  wu  not  his  fault  they  did 
not  defeat  the  enemy.  He  waa  naturally  Tain,  oatei^ 
tatioui,  and  aelf-oooceited  ;  one  who  exaggerated  hia 
own  eerrioea,  depreciated  thoae  of  othera,  and  airoga- 
ted  to  himoelf  the  whole  glory  of  aucoeaa.  He  wrote 
to  Athene  againat  hia  two  colleaguea,  and  aocoaed 
them  of  cowwdice  and  treason.  Upon  his  complaint, 
the  people,!  capricioua,  warm,  auapidoue,  and  natu- 
rally jealouB  01  auch  aa  were  diatinguiahed  by  their 
extraordinary  merit  or  authority,  readied  thoae  two 
generals,  and  brought  them  to  a  trial. 

The  miction  of  Chares,  which  waa  very  powerful  at 
Athene,  having  declared  againat  Timotheua,  he  waa 
semenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  talenta  ;>  a  worthy  re- 
ward for  the  noble  diaintereatedneaa  he  had  shown 
upon  another  oocaaion,  in  bringing  home  to  hia  coun- 
try 1300  talents  arising  from  the  booty  taken  from  the 
eneniy,3  without  reserving  any  part  for  himself !    He 
could  biear  no  longer  the  sight  of  an  ungrateful  city, 
and,  being  too  poor  to  pay  ao  great  a  fine,  retired  to 
Chalcis.    After  his  deatn,  the  people,  touched  with 
repentance,  mitigated  the  fine  to  ten  talents,  which 
they  made  his  son  Conon  pay,  to  rebuild  a  certain 
part  of  the  walls.    Thus,  by  an  event  sufficiently  odd, 
those  very  walls,  which  his  grandfather  had  rebuilt 
with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  the  grandson,  to  the 
ahame  of  Athens,  repaired  in  part  at  liia  own  expense. 
Iphicratea  waa  also  obligea  to  answer  for  himself 
before  the  judges.^    It  waa  upon  this  occasion  that 
Aristophon,  another  Athenian  captain,  accuaed  him 
of  having  betrayed  and  aold  the  fleet  under  his  con»- 
mand.     Iphicrates,   with   the  confidence  which  an 
established  reputation  inspires,  asked  him,  '*  Would 
3'oa  have  committed  a  treason  of  this  nature?'*  *'No,'* 
replied  Aristophon,  **  I  am  a  man  of  too  much  honour 
for  such  an  action  !**    '*  How  !"  replied  Iphicrates, 
*'  could  Iphicrates  do  what  Aristophon  would  not 
do?" 

He  did  not  employ  the  force  of  arguments  alone  in 
his  defence,  he  called  in  alao  the  asaistance  of  arm8.s 
Instructed  by  his  colleague's  ill  success,  he  saw  plainly 
that  it  was  more  necessary  to  intimidate  than  con- 
vince his  judgea.  He  posted  round  the  place  where 
the3r  assembled  a  number  of  young  persons  armed  with 
poniards,  which  they  took  care  to  show  from  time  to 
time.  They  could  not  resist  so  fbrcible  and  triumph- 
ant a  kind  of  eloquence,  and  dismissed  him  with  an 
acquittal.  When  he  was  afterwards  reproached  with 
BO  violent  a  proceeding  ;  '*I  ahould  have  been  a  fool 
indeed,"  said  he,  '*  if,  bavins  made  war  successfully 
for  the  Athenians,  I  had  neglected  doing  so  for  my- 
self." 

Chares,  by  the  recall  of  hia  two  colleagues,  waa  left 
sole  general  of  the  whole  army,  and  was  in  a  condi- 
Uon  of  very  much  advancing  the  Athenian  fiffairs  in 
the  Hellespont,  if  he  had  known  how  to  resist  the 
magnificent  offers  of  Artabazus.  That  viceroy,  who 
lad  revolted  in  Asia  Mmor  against  the  king  of  Persia 
lis  master,  besieged  by  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and 
ust  upon  the  point  of  lieing  ruined  from  the  inequality 
>f  his  forces,  corrupted  Chares.  That  general,  who 
lad  no  thoughts  but  of  enriching  himself,  marched 
lircctly  to  the  asaistance  of  Artabazus,  effectually  re- 
ieved  him,  and  received  a  reward  suitable  to  the  ser- 
rice.  The  action  of  Chares  was  treated  as  a  capital 
:rime.  He  had  not  only  abandoned  the  service  of  the 
epablic  for  a  foreign  war,  but  had  moreover  oflfended 
he  kin^  of  Peraia,  who  threatened  by  hia  ambaaeadors 
o  equip  300  sail  of  ships  in  favour  of  the  ialanders 
•rho  were  united  in  confooeracy  againat  Athens.  The 
redit  of  Charey  aaved  him  again  upon  this  as  it  had 
!  one  several  times  before  on  similar  occasions.  The 
Ltheniana,  intimidated  by  the  king's  menaces,  applied 

*  Populus  acer,    snspicax  nobiKst,  adrersarius,  invidus 
Oam  potentie,  domom  revocat.     Cor.  JV«p. 

*  One  hundred  Uiousand  crowns. 

*  Twelve  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

**  Ariat.  RheU  UlLcSS.  *  Polyen.  Stratag.  L  ni. 


tkoraarivea  aerionaly  to  prevent  their  eflbctaby  a  g«M» 
talpeaoe. 

Prior  to  these  menaoea,  lacerates  had  earnestly  re- 
commended this  meaaure  to  them  in  a  fine  disoooiaa^ 
which  is  still  eztant,^  wherein  he  eivea  them  ezcelienc 
advice.  Hereproachea  them  wiu  great  liberty,  aa 
doea  Demoathenea  in  almost  all  hia  orationa,  for  aban« 
doning  tbemaelvea  blindly  to  the  insinuationB  of  the 
oratora  who  flatter  their  passions,  whilst  they  treated 
those  with  contempt  who  gave  them  the  moat  salutary 
counaela.  He  applies  himself  particularly  to  correct 
in  them  their  violent  paaaion  for  the  augmentation  of 
their  power  and  dominion  over  the  people  of  Greece, 
which  had  been  the  aource  of  all  their  miafortunea. 
He  recalla  to  their  remembrance  those  happy  daya,  ao 
glorioue  for  Athene,  in  which  their  anceatore,  out  of  a 
noble  and  eenerous  disinterestedness,  sacrificed  every 
thing  for  the  support  of  the  common  liberty  and  the 
preaervation  of  Greece,  and  compares  them  with  thoae 
sad  timea,  wherein  the  ambition  of  Sparta,  and  afke> 
warda  that  of  Athena,  had  plunged  both  atatea  auo« 
ceasfnlly  into  the  greatest  misfortunes.  He  represents 
to  them,  that  the  real  and  laatin^  greatneas  oi  a  atate 
doea  not  consist  in  augmenting  ita  dominions,  or  ex* 
tendine  its  oonquests  to  the  utmost,  which  cannot  be 
effected  without  violence  and  injuatice :  but  in  the 
wise  government  of  the  people,  in  rendering  them 
happy,  in  protecting  their  alliea,  in  being  beloved  and 
eateemed  by  their  neighbours,  and  feared .  by  their 
enemiea.  "  A  atate,"  saya  be,  "  cannot  iiul  of  be- 
coming the  arbiter  of  all  ita  neighbours,  when  it  Hnowe 
how  to  unite  in  all  its  measurea  two  great  qualitiea, 
justice  and  power,  which  mutually  aupport  each  other, 
and  ought  to  be  inseparable.  For  aa  power,  not  regu- 
lated by  the  motives  of  reaaon  and  juatioe,  has  rocourae 
to  the  most  violent  methods  to  crush  and  aubvert 
whatever  opposes  it ;  so  justice,  when  unarmed  and 
without  power,  ta  expoaed  to  injury,  and  ia  incapable 
of  defending  itself,  or  pmtecting  others."  The  eoa* 
elusion  drawn  by  laocratea  from  this  reasoning  is, 
that  Athena,  if  it  would  be  happ^,  and  in  tranquilTity, 
ought  to  confine  her  dominion  within  just  bounds,  not 
to  a^t  the  empire  of  the  aea  for  the  sake  of  loiding 
it  over  all  other  atatea  ;  but  to  conclude  a  peaoe, 
whereby  eveiy  city  and  people  ahould  be  left  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty ;  and  declare  heraelf 
the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  those  who  should  presnnNi 
to  disturb  that  peace,  or  contravene  auch  meaaurea. 

The  peace  was  concluded  accord- 
ingly under  auch  conditiona  ;  and  it        A.  M.  3648. 
waa  atipulated  that  Rhodes,  Byzan-    AntJ.C.3d6w 
tium,  Chios,  and  Coa,  ahotld  enjoy 
entire  liberty.    The  war  of  the  allies  ended  in  this 
manner,  after  having  continued  three  yeaia^ 

SECTION  ni.— DEMOSTHBNBS  BNCOURAOM  THB 
▲TBKNlANS,  ALARMBD  BT  THB  PRBPARATIOKS  MAOB 
BT  ARTAXBRXBS  FOB  WAR.  BB  HARANGUBS  THBM 
IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  HBGAL0P0LITAN8,  AND  AFTFR- 
WABDS  OF  THB  RH001AN8.  DEATH  OF  MAUSOLVS. 
BXTRAORDINART  GRIBF  OF  ARTEMISIA,   BIS  WIFB. 

This  peace  did  not  entirely  remdVe  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Athenians  with  regard  to  the  king  of 
Persia.  The  great  preparations  he  was  making  gave 
them  umbrage  ;  ana  they  were  afraid  so  formidable 
an  armament  was  intended  against  Greece,  and  that 
Egypt  was  only  a  plausible  pretext  with  which  the 
kins  covered  his  real  design. 

Athens  took'  the  alarm  upon  this 
rumour.  The  orators  increased  the  A.  M.  3849. 
fears  of  the  people  by  their  dis-  Ant  J.  C.  355, 
courses,  and  exhorted  them  to  have 
immediate  recourse  to  arms,  to  prevent  the  king  of 
Persia,  by  a  previous  declaration  of  war,  and  to  make 
a  league  with  all  the  atatea  of  Greece  againat  the 
oommon  enemy.  Demoathenea  made  hia  first  appear- 
ance in  public  at  tb»  time,  and  mounted  the  tnbmial 

*DePaec^  seasodalii. 
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to  ghr«  bi»  ^iuob.  H9  wu  evrMf^ciofat  ^wn  «f 
ace.  (I  sbaU  speak  mora  extensively  of  bun  ahortljr.) 
Upon  Uie  fMretant  occasion,  mora  wise  than  those  pre- 
dpitaCa  oralot&  and  hiving  andoubtedly  in  view  the 
procuring  to  the  republic  the  aid  of  the  Persians 
against  Fhilipi  be  dared  not  indeed  oppose  in  a  direct 
manner  the  )Mroposals  that  had  been  made,^  lest  he 
should  render  himself  suspected  ;  but  admitting  as  a 
principle  from  the  first,  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  con* 
■ider  the  king  of  Persia  as  the  eternal  enemy  of  Greece^ 
he  represents  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  prudence, 
in  an  affair  of  such  great  consequence^  to  precipitate 
any  thing ;  that  it  was  very  improper,  by  a  reaotntion 
taken  upon  light  and  uncertain  reports,  and  by  iLpre^ 
mature  declaration  of  war,  to  furnish  so  poweitul  a 
prince  With  a  just  reason  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Qreece  ;  that  all  which  was  necessary  at  present,  was 
to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  300  sail  (and  he  entered  into  a  co- 
pious detail  of  the  means  by  which  this  was  to  be 
efiected,)!  and  to  hold  the  troops  in  readiness,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  make  an  effectual  and  vigorous  defence 
in  case  of  being  attacked  ;  that  by  so  doing,  all  the 
people  of  Qreece,  without  farther  invitation,  would  be 
sufiioiently  warned  by  the  common  ^vagBt  to  join 
them  ;  and  that  the  report  alone  of  such  an  armament 
would  be  enough  to  induce  the  king  of  Persia  to 
change  his  measures,  admitting  that  he  should  have 
formra  any  deaigns  against  Qreece. 

For  the  rest,  be  was  not  of  opinion  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  levy  any  immediate  tax  upon  the  estates  of 
pnvat9  persons^  in  order  to  provide  for  the  expense  of 
this  war,  which  would  not  amount  to  a  great  sum,  nor 
suffice  for  the  occasion.  "  It  is  better,"  said  be,  "  to 
rely  upon  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  the  citizens.  Our 
city  may  be  said  to  be  abne  almost  as  rich  as  all  the 
other  cities  of  Qreece  together.  (He  had  before  ol^ 
served,  that  the  estimate  ^the  lands  of  Attica  amount- 
ed to  6000  talents,  about  850,000i  steriing.)  When 
we  shall  see  the  danger  to  be  real  and  immment,  every 
body  will  be  ready  to  contribute  cheerfully  to  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  war ;  as  none  can  be  so  void  of  reason, 
as  to  prefer  the  hazard  of  losing  their  whole  estate  with 
their  libeEly,  to  sacrificinff  a  small  part  of  it  in  order  to 
preserve  themselves  and  Uieir  country. 

"  And  we  ought  not  to  fear,  as  some  people  would 
Insinuate,  that  ttie  great  riches  of  the  king  of  Perkia 
enable  him  to  raise  a  great  body  of  auxiliaries^  which 
will  render  his  army  formidable.  Our  Greeks,  when 
they  are  to  march  against  Egypt,  or  Orontes  and  the 
other  barbarians,  serve  willingly  under  the  Persians  ; 
but  none  of  them,  I  dare  affirm,  not  a  single  man  of 
them,  will  ever  resolve  to*bear  arms  against  Greece." 

This  discourse  had  its  full  effect  The  refined  and 
delicate  address  of  the  ontor,  in  advising  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  to  be  deferred,  and  artfully  giving  reason 
to  suppose  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  nut  only  upon 
the  ricn,  whose  zeal  he  commended,  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  render  abortive  an  affair  which  bad  no  other 
foundation  than  in  the  overheated  imaeinations  of 
•ome  oratore,  who  were  perhaps  interested  in  the  war 
they  advised. 

•  Two  yeazB  after,i  an  enterprise  of 

A.  M.  3651.  the  LaciBdaemonians  aj^inst  Mega- 
Ant  J.C.  353.  lopolis,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  gave  6e- 
mostbenes  another  opportunity  of 
n^fnafizmg  his  zeal  and  displaying  his  doquence. 
T%at  city,  which  had  been  lately  established  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  had  settled  9.  numerous  colony  there 
from  different  cities,  and  which  might  serve  as  a  for- 
traasand  bulwark  against  Sparta,  gave  the  Lacedemo- 
nians great  uneasiness,  and  alarmed  tliem  extremely* 
They  resolved,  therefore,  to  attack  and  make  them- 
selves masteiB  of  it  The  Megalopolitans,  who  pro- 
bably had  renounced  their  alliance  with  Thebes,  had 

*■  I  ressrvB  thb  aeberae  for  the  seventh  sectfioo,  as  it  is 
huthar  earMW,  and  very  proper  to  expbin  in  what  manner 
4te  Athenians  fitted  out  and  mamtamed  their  fleets. 

■  Died.  L  XT.  p.  401. 


neoufM  to  AlhsBi,  tod  ioqilofed  ks  prtleelio^  Thi 
othkt  statea  coiieeiiiad*sciit  also  their  depvtias  tiiiClMi^ 
and  the  affair  was  debated  before  the  people. 

Demoathenea  first  aaaigns^*  as  the  oasis  of  his  die* 
course,  this  prindpte  ;  that  it  was  of  the  uteaoat  iss- 
portance  to  prevent  eitherSpartaor  Thabea  from  grow* 
mg  too  powerful,  and  irom  being  in  a  conditioR  to  give 
law  to  tne  rest  of  Greeoo.  For  this  purfiose  it  was  xe» 
quiate  to  balance  their  power,  and  maintain  alwajpi 
an  exact  equilibrium  between  them.  Now  it  is  ev^ 
dent,  that  if  we  abandon  Megalopolis  to  the  Lacedi^ 
monians,  they  will  soon  make  tbemsdrea  maalen  of 
Messone  alao^  two  strong  neighbouring  cities,  which 
are  a  check  upon  Sparta,  and  keep  it  within  due 
bounds.  The  alliance  we  shall  make  with  the  Arca- 
dians, in  declaring  for  Megalopolis^  is  therefore  ths 
most  certain  means  to  preserve  so  necessary  a  balance 
between  Sparta  and  Tnebes  ;  because  wbaterer  hap- 
pens, neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  able  to  hiiit 
us,  whilst  the  Arcsdians  are  our  alliea,  whoae  foices, 
in  conjunction  with  ours,  will  always  be  soperioff  ts 
those  of  either  of  the  two  other  atatesi 

A  weighty  objection  to  this  advice  of  Demoathenes 
was  the  alliance  hctually  subsisting  between  Athens 
and  Sparta.'  For,  in  fine^  said  the  oraton  who  op> 
posed  Demosthenes,  what  idea  wiH  the  world  have  of 
Athens,  if  we  change  thus  with  the  times  7  or  la  it 
consistent  with  justice  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  faith  af 
treaties  7  '*  We  ought,"  replied  Deraostheoea^  whese 
very  words  I  shall  repeat  in  this  place,  **  we  oogjbtia- 
deed  alwaja  to  have  justice  in  view,«  and  to  naake  it 
the  rule  01  our  conduct ;  but,  at  the  aame  tine,  oar 
conformity  to  it  abould  be  connected*  with  the  piiUie 
good  and  the  intereat  of  the  state.  It  baa  been  a  per* 
petual  maxim  with  us  to  assist  the  oppreaaed«'*  Be 
cites  the  Lacedemonians  themselvee^  the  Thebaat, 
and  Euboeans,  sa  examples*  "  We  have  never  variel 
from  this  principle.  Tne  reproach  of  chao|;pn^  tbae> 
fore,  ought  not  to  fall  upon  us,  but  upon  thoee  whoM 
injustice  and  usurpation  oblige  us  to  dednre  agaiait 
them." 

I  admire  the  language  of  politiciana.  To  henr  thai 
talk,  it  is  always  reason  and  the  atricteat  jnatioe  tkst 
determine  them  :  but  to  see  them  act,  sMLkea  it  en- 
dent  that  intereat  and'  ambition  are  the  aole  role  sad 
guide  of  their  conduct  This  language  ia  an  effect 
and  remnant  of  that  regard  for  justice  which  nataie 
has  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  men-aod  which  thef 
cannot  entirely  shake  off*.  There  are  few  who  veaton 
to  declare  agamst  that  internal  principle  in  their  ex- 
pressions, or  to  contradict  it  openly.  Bat  tliere  are 
also  feWy  who  observe  it  with  miellty  and  eonaCaiKy  ia 
their  actions.  Qreece  never  was  known  to  have  man 
treatiea  of  alliance  than  at  the  time  we  are  now  apcak- 
ing  o(  nor  were  they  ever  less  regarded.  Thia  oaa- 
tempt  of  the  relieion  of  oaths  in  statea  ia  a  proof  of 
their  decline,  and  often  denotes  and  occaaiona  their 
approaching  ruin. 

The  Athenians,^  moved  by  the  eloquent  disosene 
of  Demosthenes,  sent  3000  foot  and  300  hone  to  die 
aid  of  the  Megalopolitans,  under  the  eomasaad  of 
Pammenes.<  Me^opolis  was  reinstated  iaita  for- 
mer condition,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  had  retired  nio 
their  own  countries,  were  obliged  to  return. 

The  peace,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the 
allies,  did  not  procure  for  all  of  them  the  tranqwl&ty 
they  had  reason  to  expect  from  it  The  people  cf 
Rhodes  and  Cos,  who  had  t>een  declared  free  by  thai 
treaty,  only  changed  their  master.  Maoaolnai,  king 
of  Caria,  who  had  assisted  them  in  throwingeirthe 
Athenian  yoke,  imposed  his  own  upon  them-  lieviif 
publicly  declared  himself  for  the  rich  and  powerfol,  he 
enslaveid  the  people,  and  made  them  sufibr  exeeedbn^y. 

*  Demost.  Orat  pro  Megalop. 
^  ^d  9K9irdv  lih  id  «a2  wpdrrtiv  ri^«0ca 

ihi  'f^f  f|<a  ffoi  evft^iporra  Irrai  roSrs. 

*  Diod.  U  XV.  p.  ife 

*  This  is  not  the  Pannenes  of  Thebe^  of 
tion  has  beea  made  before. 
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Bi  dM  tha  Meond  jear  alter  tlw 

A.  M.  9660ii    tiwtf  of  |MMB»  haivuf  leigned  twea- 

Ant  J.G.S54L    ty*loar    ycui.    AitBmMaa    kU  wife 

•ueoaedaa  him s^  and  aa  aba  waas^p- 

partad  with  all  the  iofluaooe  of  the  kiogof  Persia^  aba 

retainad  her  power  in  the  ialea  lately  aubjectad. 

In  apeaking  hare  of  Artamiaia,  it  ia  proper  to  ob- 
aerve,  that  am  moat  not  be  confonnded  with  another 
Arteiniaia,  who  lired  above  ISO  jeaia  before,  in  the 
time  of  Xerzea,  and  who  diaiingoiahed  haraelf  ao  much 
by  her  reaolation  and  prudence  in  the  naval  battle  of 
t^araia.  Several  oelebrated  writeia  have  fallen  into 
thia  error  through  inadvertencv. 

Thia  princeaa  immoitalixeo  heraelf  by  the  hoooara 
which  ane  paid  to  the  memory  of  Mauaolua  bar  hue* 
band.*  She  eauaed  a  magnificent  monument  to  be 
erected  for  him  in  Halicamaaaua,  which  waa  called 
the  Mauniaumf  and  for  ita  beauty  waa  eateemed  one 
of  the  aeven  wondera  of  the  world,  and  haa  eauaed  the 
name  of  MtnuoUntm  to  be  given  to  all  great  and  mag- 
nificent atructurea  of  the  aame  kind. 

She  endeavoured  alao  to  etemiae  the  name  of  Mau- 
aolua by  other  monumenta,*  which  ahe  believed  mora 
durable  than  thoae  of  braaa  or  marble^  but  which  are 
oAen  no  better  proof  againat  the  injonea  of  time ;— I 
mean  the  productiona  of  the  mincL  She  eauaed  ex- 
t  cellent  panegyrica  to  be  made  in  honour  of  her  bua- 
band,  and  propoaed  a  prize  of  oreat  value  for  the  per- 
aon  whoae  penbrmance  ahould  be  the  beet.  Amongit 
many  othera,  the  celebrated  laocratee,  and  Tbeopom- 
pua  nia  diaciple,  were  coropetitora  for  iL 

Theopompua  carried  it  from  them  all,  and  had  the 
weakneaa  and  vanity  to  boaat  in  public  of  having 
gained  the  prize  againat  hia  maater ;  preferring,  aa  la 
too  common,  the  reputation  of  fine  parte  to  that  of  a 
good  heart  He  had  repreaented  Mauaolua  in  hia  hia- 
toryaa  a  ^prince  moat  aordidly  avaricioua,  who  tboug^it 
all  meana  of  amaaaing  treaaure  legitimate.  He  painted 
him,  withoat  doubt,  in  very  different  coloura  in  hia  pane- 
gjric,  or  diae  he  would  never  have  pleaaed  the  princeaa. 
That  illoatrioua  widow  prepared  a  difierent  tomb  for 
Maucolna,  fit>m  that  I  have  b^en  apeaking  of.4  Hav- 
ing gathered  hia  aahea,  and  ca/uaed  the  oonea  to  be 
lieaten  in  a  mortar,  aba  min^iled  aome  of  the  powder 
•very  day  in  her  drink,  till  ahe  had  drunk  it  all  off; 
deairing  by  that  meana  to  make  her  own  body  the 
•epulchre  of  her  husband.  She  aurvived  him  only  two 
jeara,  and  her  grief  did  not  end  but  with  her  life. 

Instead  of  the  tears  in  which  moat  writera  plunge 
Artemiaia  during  her  widowhood,  there  are  aome  who 
say  ahe  made  very  ooneiderable  conqoeata.  It  ap- 
peara  by  one  of  Demoathenea'a  orationi^a  that  ahe  waa 
not  considered  at  Athena  aa  a  forlorn  relict,  who  no- 
glected  the  affiiira  of  her  kinedom.  But  we  have  aome- 
Siing  more  deciaive  upon  thia  head.  Vitruviua  telle 
«iB,<  that  after  the  death  of  Mauaolua,  the  Rhodiana, 
indignant  that  a  woman  ahould  reign  in  Caria,  under- 
took to  dethrone  her.  They  left  Rnodea  for  that  pui^ 
pose  with  their  fleet,  and  entered  the  great  port  of 
ualicamaaaua.  The  queen  being  informed  of  their 
design,  had  eiven  the  inhabitanta  ordera  to  appear 
upon  the  walls,  and  when  the  enemy  ahould  arrive,  to 
«xpreaa  by  ahouta  and  clapping  of  hands  their  readi- 
nesa  to  aurrender  the  city  to  them.  The  Rhodiana 
quitted  their  ahipa,  and  went  in  all  haate  to  the  place, 
l^aving^  their  fleet  without  any  to  guard  it  In  the 
niean  time,  Artemiaia  came  out  with  her  galleya  from 
the  little  port,  through  a  email  canal  which  ahe  had 
eauaed  to  be  cut  on  porpoae,  entered  the  great  port, 
seized  the  enemy'a  fleet,  which  waa  incapaUe  of 
making  any  reaiatance^  and  having  put  her  aoidiera 
and  marinera  on  board  of  it,  ahe  aet  aafl.  The  Rho- 
diana, havingno  meana  of  eecaptn^,  were  all  put  to 
the  aword.   The  queen  in  the  meantime  advanced  to- 

*  Died.  I.  iri.  p.  436.  '  Ptin.  U  mvi.  o.  6. 

*  AuU  QeL  L  X.  c.  18.    Plut  in  Isocrat.  p.  8S8. 

^  Cic  TuK.  Quest  1.  nt  n.  75.    VaL  Max.  L  iv.  c  6. 

*  Demost  de  Ubwtat  Rbod.  p.  I4fi. 
^  YitroT.  da  Arehiteet  I.  iL  c  a. 


waidaBfaota.  YTliM  Ihe  inhabttata  «tw 
aala  appraaahi  adoraad  with  wreatba  of  laureL  they 
ralaad  great  ahouta,  and  received,  with  eztraoraiDarv 
marka  of  joy,  their  victorioua  and  triumphant  fleet  It 
waa  ao  in  fact,  but  in  another  aenae  than  they  imagined. 
Artemiaia,  having  met  with  no  reaistance,  took  poa- 
aeaaion  of  the  city,  and  put  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
death.  She  eauaed  a  trophy  of  ner  victory  to  be  erect- 
ed m  it,  and  aet  up  two  atatuea  of  braaa ;  one  of  which 
npreaented  the  city  of  Rhodea,  and  the  other  Arte^ 
miaia  branding  it  with  a  hot  iron.  Vitruviua  addi^ 
that  the  Rhodiana  dared  never  demoliah  that  trophy, 
their  religion  forbidding  it;  but  tbev  surrounded  it  with 
a  building  which  entirely  prevented  it  from  being  seen. 

All  thia,  aa  Bayle  obaervea  in  his  Dictionary,  doea 
not  iodieata  a  forlorn  and  inconsolable  widow,  thai 
paaaed  her  whDle  time  in  grief  and  lamentation; 
which  makea  it  reaaonable  to  aoapect,  that  all  the 
marvelloua  reporta  of  the  aorrow  of  Artemisia,  may  have 
no  other  foundation  than  being  advanced  at  a  venture 
by  some  writer  and  aAerwarda  copied  by  all  the  rest 

I  ahould  be  better  pleased,  for  the  honour  of  Arto- 
misia,  if  it  bad  been  said,  aa  thero  ia  nothing  incredible 
in  it,  that  by  a  fortitude  and  greatneaa  of  mind,  of 
which  her  aez  affords  many  ezamplea,  ahe  knew  how 
to  unite  the  aevero  affliction  of  the  widow  with  the 
active  courage  of  the  queen,^  and  made  the  afiairs  of 
her  government  aerve  ner  inatead  of  conaolatioo* 
^egoHa  pro  ioisttM  aedfieiuJi 

The  Rhodiana  being  treated  by 
Artemiaia  in  the  manner  we  have  re-  A.  M.  3653. 
lated,*  and  unable  to  aupport  any  Ant  J.  C.  351* 
longer  ao  aevero  and  ahameful  a  ae^ 
vitude,  had  recourae  to  the  Athenians,  and  implored 
their  protection*  Though  they  had^  rendered  thein- 
aelvea  entirely  unworthy  of  it  by  their  revolt,  Demua- 
tfaenea  notwithatanding  took  upon  him  to  §pwL  to  the 
people  in  their  behalf.  He  begjsn  with  aettiog  forth 
their  crime  in  ita  full  light;  he  aggravated  their  in- 
juatice  and  perfidy :  he  aeemed  to  enter  into  the  peo- 
ple'a  joat  aentimenti  of  reaentment  and  iodignation« 
and  it  might  have  been  thought  he  waa  going  to  d^ 
claro  in  the  atraogast  tarma  againat  the  Rhodiana^ 
but  all  thia  waa  on^  an  artifice  of  the  orator,  to  insinu- 
ate himaelf  into  hia  auditor'a  good  opinion,  and  to  ex- 
cite in  them  quite  contrary  aentimenta  of  mildoeaa  and 
compaaaion  for  a  people,  who  acknowledged  their 
fault,  who  oonfeaaed  their  unworthineaa,  ana  who  n^ 
vertheleaa  wero  come  to  imploro  the  npublic'a  proteo- 
tion.  He  aala  before  them  the  grand  maxima,  which 
in  all  agea  had  ooaatituted  the  glory  of  Athena ;  of  the 
forgiving  of  injuriea,  the  pardoning  of  rebela,  and  thia 
taking  upon  them  the  defence  of  the  unfortunate.  To 
the  motivea  of  glory,  he  annezea  thoae  of  intereat :  in 
ahowing  the  importance  of  declaring  for  a  city  tnat 
favoured  the  democratic  form  of  government,  and  of 
not  abandoning!  an  island  ao  powerful  aa  that  of 
Rhodea.  Thia  la  the  aubatance  of  Demoathene^a  dia- 
courae,  entitled.  For  the  Hbtrt/ff  of  the  Rkodimu. 

The  death  of  Artemiaia^  which  happened  the  aama 
year,  it  ia  very  likely,  re-established  the  Rhodiana  in 
their  liberty.  She  waa  aucceeded  by  her  brother  Idri- 
eua,  who  eapouaad  hia  own  aiater  Ada^  aa  Mausolua 
had  Artemiaia.  it  waa  the  custom  in  Cana  for  the  kings 
to  marry  their  aiatera  in  thia  manner,  and  for  die  widowa 
to  succeed  their  husbands  in  the  throne  in  preference 
to  the  brothers,  and  even  tbexihildren  of  the  defunct 

SECTION  IV.— SUCCESSFUL  bxpibitiok  of  ocHua 

AOAIKST  «H<EinCU  ^JIi>  /CZFRUS,  AND  AFTKRWARM 

AGAivax 


OcBVs  meditated  «n  aaraeat  tfia 
reduction  of  Egypt  to  ila  altegtanoe,       A«  M.  3653. 
which  had  long  pretended  to  main-    Ant  J«C.36|« 
tain  itaelf  in  independence.    Whilat 
be  waa  making  great  preparations  for  thia  impofftaaC 
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•zpe£tbn,  he  receired  adviod  of  the  revolt  of  PboiiK 
en.  That  people,  i  oppressed  by  the  Perskiv  goTer* 
aors,  resolved  to  throw  off  so  heavy  a  yoke,  and  made 
a  league  with  Nectanebus  king  of  Eoypt,  against 
whom  Persia  was  marching  its  armies.  As  there  was 
no  other  passage  for  that  invasion  but  through  Phoani- 
cia,  tliis  revolt  was  very  seasonablo  for  Nectanebus, 
who  therefore  sent  Mentor  the  Rhodian  to  support  the 
rebels,  with  4000  Grecian  troops.  He  intended  by 
that  means  to  make  Phoenicia  his  barrier,  and  to  stop 
the  Persians  there.  The  Phoenicians  took  the  field 
with  that  reinforcement,  beat  the  governors  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia  that  had  been  sent  against  them,  and  drove 
the  Persians  entirely  out  of  Phoenicia. 

The  Cypriots,3  who  were  not  better  treated  than 
the  Phoenicians,  seeing  the  good  success  which  had 
attended  this  revolt,  followed  their  example,  and  ioined 
in  their  league  with  Egypt  Ochus  sent  orcfers  to 
Idriaeus,  king  of  Caria,  to  make  war  against  them ;  who 
immediately  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  sent  8000  Greeks 
along  with  it,  ander  the  command  of  Phodon  the 
Athenian,  and  Evagoras,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  son 
of  Nicocles.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  been  expelled 
by  his  uncle  Protagoras,  and  that  he  had  embraced 
with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  re^ ascending  the 
throne.  His  knowlea^e  of  the  country,  and  the  party 
he  still  had  there,  might  make  the  king  of  Persia 
choose  him  very  iudiciousty  to  command  in  this  expe- 
dition. They  made  a  descent  in  the  island,  where  their 
army  increased  to  double  its  number  b]^  the  reinforce- 
ments which  came  from  Sjrria  and  Cilicia.  The  hopes 
of  enriching  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  this  island, 
that  was  very  rich,  drew  thither  abundance  of  troops, 
and  they  formed  the  siege  of  Salamis  by  sea  and  land. 
The  island  of  Cypras  had  at  that  time  nine  cities,  so 
considerable  as  to  have  each  of  them  a  petty  king. 
But  all  those  kinffs  were,  however,  subjects  of  Persia. 
They  had  upon  this  occasion  united  together  to  throw 
off  that  yoke,  and  to  render  themselves  independent 

Ochos,  having  observed  that  the  Egyptian  wan  had 
always  been  unsuccessful  from  the  illconduct  of  the 
generals  sent  thither,  resolved  to  take  the  command  in 
person.  But  before  he  set  out,  he  ei^nified  his  desire 
to  the  states  of  Greece,  that  they  woiud  put  an  end  to 
their  division8,and  cease  to  make  war  upon  one  another. 
It  is  a  just  matter  of  surprise  that  the  court  of  Persia 
«bould  insist  so  earnestly  and  so  of^n,  that  the  people 
of  Greece  should  live  in  tranquillity  with  each  other, 
and  observe  inviolably  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Antalcidas,  the  principal  end  of  which  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  lasting  union  amongst  them.  It  had 
formerly  employed  a  quite  different  policy. 

Ever  since  the  miscarriage  of  the  enterprise  against 
Greece  under  Xerxes,  judging  gold  and  silver  a  more 
proper  means  for  subjecting  it  than  that  of  the  sword, 
the  Persians  did  not  attack  it  with  open  force,  but  by 
the  method  of  secret  intrigues.  They  conveyed  con- 
siderable sums  into  it  privately,  to  corrupt  those  who 
had  most  influence  and  authority  in  the  great  cities, 
and  were  perpetually  watching  occasions  to  arm  them 
against  each  other,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  leisure 
and  means  of  invading  themselves.  They  were  par^ 
ticularly  careful  to  declare  sometiroee  for  one,  some- 
times for  another,  in  order  to  support  a  kind  of  balance 
amongst  them,  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  of 
those  republics  to  aggrandize  itself  too  much,  and  by 
that  means  te  t>ecome  formidable  to  Persia. 

That  nation  employed  a  quite  diflereot  conduct  at  this 
jfime,  in  prohibitins  all  wars  to  the  people  of  Greece, 
and  commanding  Uiero  to  observe  a  universal  peace, 
upon  pstn  of  incurring  their  displeasure  and  arms, 
ftsainst  such  as  shouM  disobey.  Persia,  without  doubt, 
•dul  not  taVe  that  resolution  at  a  venture,  and  had  its 
reasona  for  behavinff  in  such  a  manner  towards  Greece. 
Its  design  might  be  to  soften  their  spirit  by  degrees, 
by  disarmmg  their  hands ;  to  blunt  the  edge  of  that 
valour  which  spurred  them  on  perpetually  by  noble 
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emulatbn ;  t»  eitiiigaiib  in  tfcem  their  paasion  fix 
gk>ry  and  victory  { to  render  languid,  by  Joog  iaactioOf 
and  forced  ease,  the  activity  natural  to  them ;  and,  in 
fine,  to  biiiij^  them  into  the  number  of  those  nations, 
whom  a  quiet  and  effeminate  Ufa  eoervalea,  and  who 
lose  in  sloth  and  peace  that  martial  ardour  which  oobk 
bats  and  even  dangera  are  apt  to  inspire. 

The  king  of  Persia  who  then  reigned  had  a  per- 
sonal interest,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  in  imnosing 
these  t4'ms  upon  the  Greeka.  E^pt  had  long  thrown 
off  the  yoke,  and  given  the  empire  juat  cause  of  in* 

3uietud&  Ochus  had  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  re* 
uce  the  rebels.  He  had  the  expedition  extremely  at 
heart,  and  neglected  nothing  that  could  promote  its 
success.  The  famous  retreat  of  the  10,000,  withoat 
enumerating  many  other  actions  of  a  like  nature,  had 
left  a  great  idea  in  Persia  of  the  Grecian  valour.  That 
prince  relied  more  upon  a  small  body  of  Gre^s  m 
his  pay,  than  upon  the  whole  army  of  the  PermaDfi^ 
numerous  as  it  was ;  and  he -well  knew,  that  the  in- 
testine  divisions  of  Greece  would  render  the  cities  in- 
capable of  supplying  the  number  of  soldiers  be  had 
occasion  for. 

In  fine,  as  a  goo|d  politician,  he  could  not  enter  npoa 
action  in  Egypt,  till  he  had  pacified  all  behind  him, 
Ionia  especially,  and  the  neighbouring  provincea. 
Now,  the  most' certain  means  to  hold  them  in  obedi- 
enoe,  was  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of  aid  from  the 
Greeks,  to  whom  they  liad  always  recourse  in  times  d 
revolt,  and  without  whom  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
form  any  great  enterprises.s 

When  Ochus  had  taken  all  his  measures,  and  made 
the  necessary  preparations,  he  repaired  to  the  frontieii 
of  Phoenicia,  where  he  found  an  army  of  300,000  foot 
and  30,000  horse,  and  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  iL 
Mentor  was  at  Sidon  with  the  Grecian  troops.  The 
approach  of  so  great  an  army  staggered  him,  and  be 
sent  secretly  to  Ochus  to  make  him  offers  not  only  of 
surrendering  Sidon  to  him,  but  to  serve  him  in  Egypt, 
where  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
might  be  very  useful  to  him.  Ochus  sgreed  entirely  to 
the  proposals,  upon  which  he  eneagedT'enDes  king  of 
Sidon  in  the  same  treason,  and  they  in  concert  aunca- 
dered  the  place  to  Ochus. 

The  Sidonians  had  set  fire  to  their  ships  upon  the 
approach  of  the  kind's  troops,  in  order  to  lay  the  peo- 
ple under  the  necessity  of  making  a  good  defence,  by 
removing  all  other  hope  of  security.  When  tiiey  saw 
themselves  betrayed,  that  the  enemy  were  masttcnaT 
the  city,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaptog 
either  by  sea  or  land,  in  despair  they  shot  theoiaelves 
up  in  their  houses,  and  set  them  on  fire.  Forty  thoo- 
sand  men,  without  reckoning  women  and  children, 
perished  in  this  manner.  The  fate  of  Tonnes  thar 
king  was  no  better.  Ochus,  seeing  himself  master  of 
Sidon,  and  having  no  further  occasion  for  him,  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death ;  a  just  reward  of  his  treasco, 
and  an  evident  proof  that  Ochua  did  not  yield  to  him  in 
perfidy.  At  the  time  this  misfortune  happened,  Sidon 
was  iromenselv  rich.  The  fire  having  melted  the  gold 
and  silver,  Ocous  sold  the  cinders  for  a  consideiable 
sum  of  money. 

The  dreadful  ruin  of  this  city  spread  so  great  terror 
over  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  that  it  submitted,  and  ob* 
tained  conditions  reasonable  enough  from  the  kin^ 
Ochus  made  no  great  difliculty  in  complying  with  thetr 
demands,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  time 
there  which  he  had  so  much  occasion  for  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  projects  against  Egypt 

Before  he  began  his  march  to  enter  that  countij*  be 
was  joined  bv  a  body  of  10,000  Greeks.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  this  expedition  he  had  demanded  troops 
from  Greece.  The  Athenians  and  Lacedoenkoniair' 
had  excused  themselves  from  famishing  him  at  that 
time ;  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  it,  how^ever 
desirous  they  might  be,  as  thev  said,  to  maitttnin  a 
good  correspondence  with  the  king.    Tho 
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sent  him  1000  men  nnder  fbe  command  of  Lacharee ; 
the  Argires  3000  under  Nicostratue.  The  rest  came 
from  the  cities  of  Asia.  All  these  troops  joined  him 
immediately  after  the  taldng  of  Sidon. 

The  Jews  must  have  had  some  shaeein  this  war 
of  the  Phcsnicians  against  Persia.!  For  Sidon  was 
no  sooner  taken,  than  Ochus  entered  Jodea,  and  be- 
sieged the  city  of  Jericho,  which  he  took.  Besides 
which  it  appears  that  he  carried  a  great  number  of 
Jewish  captives  into  Egypt,  and  sent  many  others  into 
Hyrcania,  where  he  settled  them  along  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian  sea. 

Ochus  also  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Cypras  at  the 
same  cime.s  That  of  Egypt  so  entirely  engrossed  his 
attention,  that  in  order  to  have  nothing  to  divert  htm 
from  it,  he  was  satisfied  to  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  nine  kin^s  of  Cyprus,  who  submitted  to  him 
tipon  certain  conditions,  and  were  all  continued  in 
their  Uttle  states.  Evagoras  demanded  to  be  reinstated 
in  the  kingdom  of  SaUmis.  It  was  evidently  proved, 
that  he  had  committed  the  most  flagrant  acts  oi  injus- 
tice during  his  reign,  and  that  he  had  not  been  unjustly 
dethrone<L  Protagoras  was  therefore  confirmed  in 
the  kingdom  of  Salamis,  and  the  kin  ^  gave  Evagoras 
«  government  in  another  quarter.  He  behavea  no 
better  in  that,  and  was  again  expelled.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Salamis,  and  was  sened,  and  put  to  death. 
How  surprising  a  difference  between  Nicoclea  and  his 
son  Evagoras ! 

After  Che  reduction  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus  and  the 
province  of  Phccnicia,!  Ochus  advanced  at  length  to- 
wards Egypt 

Upon  his  arriTAl,  he  encamped  before  Pelushim, 
from  whence  he  detached  three  bodies  of  his  troops, 
each  of  them  commanded  by  a  Greek  and  a  Persian 
with  equal  authority.  The  first  was  under  Lachares 
the  Theban,  and  Rosaces  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia. 
The  second  was  ^ven  to  Nicostratus  the  Argive,  and 
Aristazanes  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown. 
The  third  had  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  and  Bagoas  one 
of  Ochus*8  eunuchs,  at  the  head  of  it.  EUich  detachp 
ment  had  its  peculiar  orders.  The  king  remained 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  the  camp  which  he 
had  made  choice  of  at  first,  to  wait  the  event,  and  to 
be  ready  to  support  those  troops',  in  case  of  ill  success, 
or  to  improve  the  advantages  they  mi^ht  gain. 

Nectanebus  had  lon^  expected  this  invasion,  the 
reparations  for  which  had  made  so  much  noise.  He 
aa  100,000  men  on  foot,  20,000  of  whom  were  Greeks, 
20,000  Libyans,  and  the  rest  Egyptian  troops.  Part 
of  them  he  disposed  in  the  places  upon  the  frontiers, 
and  posted  himself  with  the  rest  in  ttie  passes,  to  dis- 
pute the  enemy's  entrance  into  Egypt. 

Ochus*8  first  detachment  was  sent  against  Pelusium, 
where  there  was  a  garrison  of  5000  Greeks.  Lachares 
besieged  the  place.  That  under  Nicostratus,  going  on 
board  a  'squadron  of  fourscore  ships  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  entered  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  ai  the 
same  time,  and  sailed  into  the  heart  of  Egypt,  where 
they  landed,  and  fortified  themselves  well  m  a  camp 
which  was  very  advantageously  situated.  All  the 
Egyptian  troops  in  these  parts  were  immediately  drawn 
together  under  Clinias,  a  Greek  of  the  isle  of  Cos,  and 
prepared  to  repel  the  enemy.  A  very  warm  action, 
ensued,  in  which  Clinias  witn  5000  of  his  troops  were 
lulled,  and  the  rest  entirely  broken  and  dispersed. 

This  action  decided  the  success  af  the  war.  Nec- 
tanebus, apprehending  that  Nicostratus  after  this  vic- 
tory would  embark  again  upon  the  Nile,  and  take 
Memphis  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  made  all  the 
hlste  he  could  to  defend  it,  and  abandoned  the  passes, 
which  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  secure,  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  When  the  Greeks 
that  defended  Pelusium  were  apprised  of  this  precipi- 
tate retreat,  they  believed  all  was  lost,  and  capitulated 
with  Lachares,  upon  condition  of  being  sent  back  into 
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Greece,  wHh  all  tkat  babnged  to  tiieiik  and  wittiovl 
sufiering  any  injuiy  fai  their  peraona  or  efiebta. 

Mentor,  who  commanded  the-  third  detachncDty 
finding  the  passes  clear  and  unguarded,  anteied  the 
oount^,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  without  any 
opposition.  For,  after  having  caused  a  report  to  m 
spread  throughout  his  camp,  that  Ochoa  bad  given 
orders  that  all  those  who  would  submit  should  be  treat* 
ed  with  favour,  and  that  such  as  made  resistance^ 
should  be  destroyed,  as  the  Sidonians  had  been  ;  he 
let  all  his  prisoners  escape,  that  they  might  carry  the 
news  into  the  country  round  about    Those  poor  peo* 

Ele  reported  in  theiz  towns  and  villages  what  they  had 
card  in  the  enemy's  camp.  The  orutality  of  Ochua 
seemed  to  confirm  it :  and  the  terror  was  so  great,  that 
the  garrisons,  as  well  Greeks  aa  Egyptians,  strove 
which  should  be  the  foremost  in  makmg  their  sub* 
mission. 

Nectanebus,  having  loet  all  hope 
of  being  able  to  defend  himself,  es-  A.  M.  3654. 
caped  with  his  treasures  and  moat  Ant  J.  0.350. 
yaluable  efiecta  into  iEthiopia^  firom 
whence  he  never  returned.  He  was  the  last  king  of 
Egypt  of  the  Egyptian  race,  since  whom  it  has  always 
continued  nnder  a  foreign  yoke,  according  to  the  pre- 
diction of  Ezekiel.4 

Ochus,  having  entirely  conquered  Egjrpt  in  thia 
manner,  dismantled  the  cities,  pillaged  the  temples, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  Babylon,  uiden  with  apmlL 
and  especially  with  gold  and  silver,  of  which  he  carriea 
away  immense  sums.  He  left  the  government  of  it  te 
Pherendates,  a  Persian  of  the  first  quality. 

Here  Manetbo  finishes  his  commentariei^s  or  hi^ 
tory  of  Egypt  He  was  a  priest  of  Heliopolis  in  that 
country,  ana  had  written  the  histonr  of  its  dififerent 
dynasties  from  the  commencement  of  the  nation  to  the 
times  we  now  treat  of.  Hia  work  is  often  cited  by 
Josephus,  Eusebius,  Plutarch,  Porphyry,  and  seveial 
others.  This  historian  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  E^pt,  to  whom  he  dedicates 
his  work,  of  whi<m  SynceUnst  has  preaerred  us  the 
abridgment 

Nectanebus  lost  the  crown  by  his  tob  good  opinion 
of  himselC  He  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by 
Agesilaus,  and  afterwards  supportea  in  it  by  the  valour 
and  prudence  of  Diophantes  the  Athenian  and  Lami- 
na the  Lacediemonian,  who>  whilst  they  had  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops  and  the  direction  of  the  war,  bad 
rendered  his  armies  victorious  over  the  Persians  in  all 
the  enterprises  they  had  formed  against  him.  It  ia  a 
pity  we  have  no  detailed  account  of  them,  and  that 
Diodorus  is  silent  upon  this  head.  That  prince,  vam 
from  so  many  successes^  imagined,  in  conseouence, 
that  he  was  become  sufficiently  capable  of  conducting 
his  own  affairs  by  himseli^  and  dismissed  those  per- 
sons to  whom  he  was  inaebted  for  all  those  advan- 
tages. He  had  time  enough  to  repent  his  error,  and  to 
discover  that  the  rank  does  not  confer  the  qualifica- 
tions  of  a  king. 

Ochus  rewuded  very  liberally  the 
service  which  Mentor  the  Rhodian  A.M. 3655b 
had  rendered  hun  in  the  reduction  of  Ant  J.  0.349. 
Phcenicia  and  the  con(|uest  of  Egypt 
Before  he  left  that  kingdom,  he  dismissed  the  other 
Greeks  laden  with  presents.  As  for  Mentor,  to  whom 
the  whole  success  of  the  expedition  was  principally 
owing^  he  not  only  made  him  a  present  of  100  talents 
in  money ,7  besides  many  iewels  of  great  valne,  but 
gave  fcim  the  govenunent  of  all  the  coast  of  Asia,  with 
the  direction  of  the  war  a^inst  some  provinces  which 
bad  revolted  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  .and  declared 
him  generalissimo  ot  all  hia  armies  on  that  side. 

Mentor  made  use  of  his  interest  to  reconcile  the 

^  Ezek,  xiiz.  14, 15. 
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*  George,  a  monk  of  GonstantinopW,  so  called  firani  his 
being  Syncellus^  or  vioar  to  the  patriarch  TansuS|  towards 
the  end  of  the  ninth  ceatury. 
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ktDtf  with  hb  biotiMr  BimMli^ttfed  Artitem,  «pho 
hMdmuned  their  M0t«r.  Bolh'tf  thooi  had  bean  in 
MM  agBinit  Ocbw.  We  have  already  related  tbe 
lefolt  of  Artabesoi,  and  the  Yictoriea  be  had  obtained 
over  the  king*a  troope.  He  waa^  however,  overpowered 
at  laft,  and  redticed  to  take  rerage  with  PhiUp  kitig  of 
Macedoa ;  and  Memnon,  who  had  borne  a  part  in  hie 
ware,  had  also  ft  ahaie  in  hia  baniahment  After  thia 
reoonciliation,  they  rendered  Ochua  and  his  succee- 
aora  aignal  aervicea^  especially  Memnon,  who  waa 
•oe  of  the  moat  valiant  men  of  hia  time,  and  of  the 
mateet  akill  in  the  art  of  war.  Neither  did  Mentor 
belie  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him,  nor  deceive 
the  king  in  the  oon6denoe  he  had  repoaed  in  him^ 
For  he&d  aearoe  taken  poeaeeeion  of  his  government, 
when  he  re*eatablbhed  every  where  the  king'a  an- 
thoritv,  and  reduced  thoae  who  had  revolted  in  hia 
neighbourhood  to  return  to  their  obedience  ;  aome  he 
brought  over  by  hia  addreaa  and  atratagema,  and  others 
by  force  of  arms.  In  a  word,  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
improve  hia  advantagea,  that  at  length  he  aubjected 
them  all  to  the  jroke,  and  teinatated  ue  kmg'a  a&ira 
hi  all  those  provincesi 

a  n/r  Tficc        In  the  first  year  of  the  lOSth  Olyrn* 

man  pniloaopoer. 

SECTION  v.— DEATH  OF  OCHUa^     ARSBS   SUCCBBDS 
HIM,  AMD  IS  8UCCEKDBD  BT  OABJV8  CODOMANUS. 

OcHva,!  after  the  conquest  of  E^pt,  and  the  re- 
daction of  the  revolted  provincea  ofhis  empire,  aban- 
doned himself  to  pleasure  and  luxurious  ease  during 
the  rest  of  hia  liMuand  left  the  care  of  afiaira  entirely 
to  his  miniatera.  The  two  prindpal  of  them  were  the 
eunuch  Baeoas,  and  Mentor  the  Rbodian,  who  divided 
all  i>ower  between  them  ;  so  that  the  first  had  all  tbe 

Erovinces  of  the  upper,  and  tbe  latter  all  thoae  of  tbe 
»wer  Asia  under  him. 

After  haTing  reigned  twenty-three 

A.  M.  3666.  years,  Ocbns  died  of  poison  given 
Ant  J.  C.  338.  him  by  Bagoaa.  That  eunuch,  who 
^  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  had  alwaya 
retained  a  love  for  his  country,  and^a  zeal  for  its  re- 
li^on.  When  his  master  conquered  it,  he  flattered 
kmselfthat  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  soften  the  des- 
tiny of  the  one,  and  protect  tha  other  from  insult. 
But  he  could  not  restrain  the  brutali^  of  his  prince, 
who  acted  a  thousand  things  in  regard  to  both,  which 
the  eunuch  saw  with  extreme  sorrow,  and  alwaya  vio- 
lently reaented  in  his  heart. 

Ocbns,  not  contented  with  havmg  dismantlefl  the 
eities  and  pillased  the  houaes  aniTtemplea,  aa  has 
been  said,  had  beaides  taken  away  all  the  andiives  of 
the  kingdom,  which  were  deposited  and  kept  with  re- 
ligiona  care  ra  the  templea  of  the  Egyptiana  ;  and  in 
derision  of  their  worship,!  he  had  caused  the  god  Apis 
to  be  killed,  that  is,  the  sacred  buU  which  they  adored 
under  that  name.  What  gave  occaaion  for  thia  last 
action  was,i  that  Ochus  being  as  lazy  and  heavy  as 
he  waa  cruel,  the  £^ptians,Trom  the  first  of  those 
qualities,  had  given  hnn  the  insulting  surname  of  the 
stupid  animal  whom  they  found  he  reaembled.  Yio- 
lentlv  enraged  at  thia  afiTront,  Ochua  aaid  that  he 
would  make  them  aenaiUe  that  he  was  not  an  ass  but 
a  lion,  and  that  the  aas,  which  they  despised  so  much, 
should  eat  their  ox.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  Apis  to 
be  dragged  out  of  his  temple,  and  sacrificmi  to  an  ass. 
After  wnich  he  made  his  cooks  dress,  and  serve  him 
«p  to  the  officers  of  his  household.  This  piece  of 
wit  incensed  Bagoaa.  Aa  for  the  arehivee  he  redeemed 
them  afterwards,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  places 
where  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  them ;  but  the  wont 
which  had  been  done  to  hia  religion  waa  irreparable ; 
and  that,  it  is  believed,  was  the  real  occasion  of  his 
naatei's  death. 

Hia  revenge  did  not  stop  there  :*  he  caused  another 
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body  lo  bnintffndhittandof  theklufft;  nadtoic- 
venge  hia  having  made  tbe  offioera  oT  the  booadKild 
eat  the  god  Apia,  be  made  cata  eat  hia  dead  bod^, 
which  be  gave  them  cut  in  email  piecea :  and  aa  tor 
hia  bonea,  thoae  he  turned  into  handlea  for  knives  and 
aworda,  the  natural  aymbola  of  his  cruelty.  It  is  veiy 
probable  that  aome  new  canae  had  awakened  in  the 
neart  of  this  monster  his  ancient  reaentment ;  without 
which  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  he  could  carry  his 
barbarity  so  lar  towarda  hia  master  and  benelactor. 

Aficr  tbs  death  of  Ochua,  Bagoaa,  in  whose  hands 
all  power  was  at  that  time,  placed  Arses  upon  the 
throne,  the  yonngeat  of  all  the  late  king's  aona,  and 
put  the  rest  to  death,  in  order  to  possess  with  better 
security,  and  without  a  rival,  the  authority  be  had 
uaurped.  He  gave  Araea  only  the  name  of  king 
whilat  he  reaerved  to  himaelf  the  whole  power  of  the 
eovereignty.  But  perceiving  that  the  voung  prince 
began  to  discover  ma  wickedneaa,  and  wan  takiog 
meaaures  to  puniah  it,  he  prevented  him  by  havias 
him  assaasinated,  and  deatroyed  his  whole  fainily  wili 
him.    Arsee  had  reined  about  two  yeara. 

Bagoaa,  after  havmg  rendered  the 
throne  vacant  by  the  murder  of  Ar-        A.M.  3668. 
aes,  placed  Dariua  upon  it,  the  third    Ant.  J.  C  336. 
of  that  name  who  reigned  in  Persia* 
EQs  true  name  waa  Codomanua:  of  him  much  will  be 
aaid  hereafter. 

We  see  here  clearly  the  aad  efiect  of  tbe  pemicioai 
policy  of  the  kins'a  of  Peraia,  who,  to  ease  tnenaalves 
of  tM  weight  of  public  businees,  abandoned  thn 
whole  authority  to  a  eunuch.  Baeoas  might  baie 
more  addreaa  and  underatanding  than  the  rest,  aad 
thereby  merit  some  distinction.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  wise 
prince  to  distinguish  merit ;  but  it  is  eqnaliy  hia  dslj 
to  continue  alwaya  the  entire  maater,  jndge^  and  arbi- 
ter of  hia  afiaira.  A  prince  like  Ochua,  that  had  made 
the  greatest  crimes  serve  aa  stepe  for  ascending  the 
throne,  and  who  had  supported  himself  in  it  by  the 
same  raeasoreBp  deaerved  to  have  ancb  a  minirtw  ae 
Bagoaa,  who  vied  with  his  master  in  perfidy  and  en- 
tity. Ochus  experienced  their  first  efiectn.  Had  be 
deaired  to  have  nothing  to  lear  from  hini,  he  ahooU 
not  have  been  ao  impraoent  as  to  render  him  fomnda* 
bks  by  giving  him  an  unlimited  power. 

SECTION  VL — ABBIDOMBNT  OF  THB  LIFB  OP  M- 
¥08TBBNBS,  TILL  THB  TIMX  OF  HIS  APPCAJLAITCI 
WITH  HONOUR  AND  APPLAU8B  IK  TBB  FVBUC  AS- 
SBMBLIBS  AGAINST   PHILIP   OP  ¥ACBI>ON. 

As  Demosthenes  will  perform  a  conapicnons  part 
in  the  history  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  it  ie  necessarr 
to  give  the  reader  some  previous  idea  of  him,  and  to 
let  him  know  by  what  means  he  cultivated,  and  to 
what  a  degree  of  perfection  he  carried  hia  talent  of 
eloquence ;  which  made  him  more  formidable  toPhi^ 
and  Alexander,  and  enabled  him  to  render  greater 
aervices  to  hia  country,  than  the  highest  militmxy  valoar 
could  have  done. 

That  omtor.s  bom  two  years  after 
Philip,*  and  280  before  Cicero,  waa  A.B13623. 
not  the.  aon  of  a  dirty  amoky  black-  Ant.  J.C.  3S1. 
amith,  aa  Juvenal  would  aeem  to  inti- 
mate,T  but  of  a  man  moderately  rich,  who  made  ccm- 
aiderable  profit  by  forgea.  Not  that  the  meanest  ei- 
traction  could  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  reputatioa 
of  Demoathenea ;  his  works  are  a  higher  title  of  nol^ 
lity  than  the  most  splendid  the  worid  afiorde.  Demoa* 
thenes  tells  us  himself,!  that  his  father  employed  thirty 
alavea  at  hia  forgea,  each  of  them  valued  at  tlvee 
miiMB,  or  fifty  crowna;  two  excepted,  who  were 
without  doubt  the  moat  expert  in  the  buaineaa,  mad 

*  Plut.  b  Demost  p.  847—849. 

*  The  fourth  year  of  the  oinoty-ninth  Oljrmpiad. 
^  Quem  paler  ardentiA  massa  futile  lippus, 

A  carbone  et  fbrcipibm,  gUdiosqoe  parvato 
Incudo,  et  lotao  vulcano  ad  rhetora  misit. 

*  b  OiBt»  U  cont.  Aphob.  p.  896w 
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dinoted  tho  Mk,  uid  thoM  ««n  «Mh  of  tbam  worth 
100  cKwnB,  It  it  well  knowa  that  p«rt  of  the  weaJth 
of  the  andents  oonsistod  in  alaTea.  ThoM  forces, 
•Iter  all  charges  were  paid,  cleared  annually  thirty 
num,  that  ia,  1600  ii^rea.  To  this  firat  manufactory, 
appropriated  to  the  forging  of  a  worda  and  auch  kind  of 
arms,  be  added  another,  wherein  beda  and  tables  of 
fine  wood  and  ivory  were  niade,  which  brought  him  in 
yearly  twflve  minae.  In  this  only  twenty  slaves  were 
employed,  each  of  them  valued  at  two  mina,  or  100 
livres.i 

Demosthenes's  father  died  posseued  of  an  estate  of 
fenrteen  talents.'  His  son  at  that  lime  was  only  seven 
years  of  age.  He  had  the  mislbrtune  to  fall  m  to  the 
bands  of  sordid  and  avaricious  guardians,  who  bad  no 
views  but  of  making  the  most  out  of  his  fortune.  They 
carried  that  base  spirit  so  fiu*  as  to  refuse  their  pupil's 
masters  the  stipend  due  totbem:  so  that  be  was  not 
educated  with  the  care  which  so  excellent  a  eeniua  as 
his  required ;  besides  which,  the  weakness  of  bis  con- 
stitution and  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  in  conjunction 
with  the  excessive  fondness  of  a  mother  that  doated 
upon  him,  prevented  his  masters  from  obliging  him  to 
apply  closely  to  his  studies. 

The  school  of  Isocrates,'  in  which  so  many  great 
men  had  been  educated,  was  at  that  time  the  most 
famous  at  Athens.  But  whether  the  avarice  of  De- 
moatbenes's  guardians  prevented  him  from  improving 
under  a  master  whose  price  was  very  high ;«  or  that 
the  soft  and  pladd  eloquence  of  Isocrates  was  not  to 
his  taste^  at  that  time  be  studied  under  Isibus,  whose 
characteristic  waa  strength  and  vehemence.  He  found 
means,  however*  to  get  the  principles  ef  rhetoric  taught 
by  the  former :  bnt  Plato*  in  reality  contributed  the 
most  to  form  Demosthenea ;  he  read  his  works  with 
great  application,  and  even  received  lessons  from  him ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  in  the  writings  of  the 
disciple,  the  noble  and  subbme  air  of  the  master. 

But  he  soon  quitted  the  schools  of  Isasus  and  Plato 
for  another  ;<  I  mean  to  frequent  the  bar ;  of  which 
this  was  the  occasion.  The  orator  Callistratns  waa 
appointed  to  plead  in  a  full  assembly  the  cause  of  the 
oity  of  Oropoa,  atuated  between  ficeotia  and  Attica. 
Cbahrias,  having  disposed  the  Athenians  to  march  to 
the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  who  were  in  great  distress, 
they  hastened  thither,  and  delivered  them  from  the 
enemy.  The  Thebans,  forgetting  so  great  a  service, 
took  the  town  of  Oropus,  which  was  upon  their  fron- 
tier, from  the  Athenians.  Chabrias  was  stt8pected,T 
and  charged  with  treason  upon  this  occasion.  Callis- 
tratus  was  chosen  to  plead  against  him.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  orator,  and  the  importance  of  the  caoae, 
excited  curiosity,  and  made  a  great  noise  in  the  city. 
Demosthenes,  who  was  then  sixteen 
^A.M.3638.  years  of  age,  earnestly  entreated  his 
Ant  J.  C.  365.  masters  to  carry  him  with  them  to 
the  bar,  that  be  might  be  present  at 
«o  famous  a  trial.  The  orator  was  heard  with  great 
attention :  and  having  had  extraordinary  success,  was 
attended  home  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious  citizens,  who 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  praising  and  admiring 
him.  The  young  man  was  extremely  afieeted  with 
the  honours  whidi  he  saw  paid  to  the  orator,  and  still 
more  with  the  supreme  influence  of  eloquence  over 
the  minds  of  men,  over  which  it  exercises  a  kind  of 
absolote  power.  He  was  himself  sensible  of  its  ef- 
fects ;  and  not  being  able  to  reaist  its  charms,  he  gave 

*     I       I  II  III  »  ■  I  I  IP  I  I    ■  mill     —^1^—^ 

*  About  41. 10«.  '  Fourteen  thousand  crowns. 

*  Isocrates— cujus  h  ludo,  tanoaam  ex  equo  Trojaao, 
ioooaeri  principm  exierunt    De  Ond.  n.  94. 

«  About  f^  lOt. 

*  Leetitavisse  Platonem  studios^,  audivisM  etiam,  De- 
eMStheoes  dicitur :  idque  apparet  ex  geoere  et  granditate 
•ermonis.     Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  121. 

mud  jusjurandum,  per  csbsos  in  Marathone  ae  Salanune 
propognatores  Reip.  satis  maniiesib  docet,  praeceptorem 
tfjus  Pratonem  fiiisM.    QuaficU,  L  zji.  c.  10. 

*  Aul  GeL  L  lu.  c  13. 

*  Pemost,  in  Midi  p.  «1S. 
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himaalf  wholly  ap  to  it,  from  thanoeforth  lenmooed 

all  other  studies  and  pleasures,  and  as  long  as  Callli^ 
tratns  continued  at  Athens,  he  never  quitted  him,  but 
made  all  the  improvement  he  could  from  his  precepts. 

The  first  essay  of  his  eloquence  was  against  his 
guardians,  whom  he  obliged  to  refund  a  part  of  his 
fortune.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  ventured  to 
speak  before  the  people,  but  with  very  ill  fortune.  He 
bad  a  weak  voice,  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and 
a  very  short  breath ;  notwithstanding  which,  his  peri- 
ods were  so  long,  that  he  was  oAen  obliged  to  stop  in 
tlie  midst  of  them  to  take  breath.  This  occasioned 
his  being  hissed  by  the  whole  audience ;  from  whence 
he  retired  entirely  discouraged,  and  determined  to  re- 
nounce for  ever  a  function  of  which  he  believed  him- 
self incapable.  One  of  hi^  auditors,  who,  through  all 
these  imperfections,  had  observed  an  excellent  fund  of 
genius  in  him,  and  a  kind  of  eloquence  which  came 
very  near  that  of  Pericles,  gave  him  new  spirit  from 
the  grateful  idea  of  so  glorious  a  resemblance,  and  the 
good  advice  which  heimded  to  it. 

He  ventured,  therefore,  to  appear  a  second  time  be* 
fore  the  people,  and  was  no  better  received  than  before. 
As  he  withdrew,  hanging  down  his  head,  and  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  Satyrus,  one  of  the  most  dxcellent 
actors  of  those  times,  who  was  his  friend,  met  him, 
and  having  learned  from  himself  the  cause  of  his  be- 
ing so  much  dejected,  he  assured  him  that  the  evil  waa 
not  without  remedy,  and  that  the  case  was  not  so 
desperate  as  he  imagined.  He  desired  him  onlv  to 
repeat  some  of  Sophocles'  or  Euripides'  verses  to  nim, 
wnich  he  accordingly  did.  Satyrus  spoke  them  after 
him,  and  gave  them  such  graces  by  the  tone,  gesture, 
and  spirit,  with  which  he  pronounced  them,  that  De- 
mosthenes himself  found  them  quite  diflTerent  from 
what  thev  were  in  his  own  manner  of  spediing.  He 
perceived  plainly  what  he  wanted,  and  applied  himself 
to  the  acquiring  of  it. 

His  efiorts  to  correct  his  natural  defect  of  utterance, 
and  to  perfect  himself  in  pronunciation,  of  which  his 
friend  had  made  him  understand  the  valuc^  seem  al- 
most incredible,  and  prove,  that  an  industrious  perse- 
veranoe  can  surmount  all  things.  He  stammered  to 
such  a  degree,^  that  he  could  not  pronounce  some 
letters ;  amongst  others,  that  with  which  the  name  of 
the  art  he  studied  begins  ;•  and  he  was  so  short- 
breathed,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  whole  period  with* 
out  stopping.  He  at  length  overcame  these  obstadea 
by  putting  small  pebbles  into  his  mouth,  and  prononne- 
ing  several  verses  in  that  manner  without  interruption : 
and  that  even  when  walking,  and  going  up  steep  and 
difiicult  places ;  so  that,  at  last,  no  letter  made  him 
hesitate,  and  his  breath  held  out  through  the  longest 
periods.  He  went  also  to  the  sea-si(le,io  and  whilst 
the  waves  were  in  the  most  violent  agitation,  he  pro* 
nounced  harangues,  to  accastom  himself,  by  the  coi^ 
fused  noise  of  the  waters,  to  the  roar  of  the  people, 
and  the  tumultuous  cries  of  public  assemblies. 

Demosthenes  took  no  less  care  of  bis  action  than 
of  his  voice.it  He  had  a  larjge  looking-glass  in  hit 
house,  which  served  to  teach  lum  gesture,  and  at  which 
he  used  to  declaim,  before  he  spoke  m  public.  To 
correct  a  fault  which  he  had  contracted  by  an  ill  habit, 
of  continually  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  practised 
standing  upright  in  a  kind  of  very  narrow  pulpit'or 
rostrum,  over  which  hung  a  halber^  in  such  a  manner 
that,  if  in  the  beat  of  action  that  motion  escaped  him, 
the  point  of  the  weapon  might  serve  at  the  same  time 
to  admonish  and  correct  him. 

His  pains  were  well  bestowed  ;  for  it  was  by  this 
meihs  that  he  carried  the  art  of  declaiming  to  the 
highest  decree  of  perfeUion  of  which  it  is  capable; 
wnen^  it  is  plain,  ne  well  knew  its  value  and  io>pe^ 
tance.  When  he  was  asked  three  several  times,  which 
quality  he  thought  most  necessary  in  an  orator,  h« 
gave  no  other  answer  than  Prommelatbn  j  insinuating 
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by  making  tbtt  reply  three  times  laccenrrely,!  tint 
qualification  to  be  the  only  one,  of  which  the  want 
could  be  least  concealed,  and  which  was  the  most  capa- 
ble ofconcealing  other  defects ;  and  that  pronunciation 
alone  could  give  considerable  weight  even  to  an  indif- 
ferent orator,  when  without  it  the  most  excellent  could 
not  hope  for  the  least  success.  He  must  have  had  a 
rery  high  opinion  of  it,  since,  in  order  to  attain  a  per- 
fection m  it,  and  to  receive  the  instruction  of  Neopto- 
lemus,  the  most  excellent  comedian  then  in  bein^,  he 
ijevoted  so  considerable  a  sum  as  10,000  drachmas,' 
though  he  was  not  very  rich. 

His  application  to  study  was  no  less  surprising. 
To  be  the  more  remoyed  from  noise,  and  less  subject 
to  distraction,  he  caused  a  small  chamber  to  be  made 
for  him  under  ground,  in  which  he  sometimes  shut 
himself  up  for  whole  months,  shaving  on  purpoee  half 
his  head  and  face,  that  he  might  not  be  in  a  condition 
to  go  abroad.  It  was  there,  by  the  light  of  a  small 
lamp,  he  composed  the  admirable  orations  which  were 
said,  by  those  who  envied  him,  to  smell  of  the  oil  j  to 
imply,  that  they  were  too  elaborate.  "  It  is  piam,'* 
replied  he,  "  yours  did  not  cost  you  so  much  trouble." 
He  rose  very  early  in  the  mornmg,s  and  used  to  say, 
that  he  was  sorry  when  any  workman  was  at  his  busi- 
ness before  him.  We  may  judge  of  his  extraordinary 
eftorU*  to  acquire  perfection  of  every  kind,  from  the 
pains  he  took  in  copying  Thocydides'  history  eight 
times  with  his  own  hand,  in  order  to  render  the  style  of 
that  great  man  familiar  to  him. 

Demosthenes,  after  having  exercised  his  talent  of 
eloquence  in  several  private  causes,  made  his  appear- 
ance in  full  light,  and  mounted  the  tribunal,  to  treat 
thereupon  the  public  affairs;  with  what  success  we 
shall  see  hereafter.  Cicero^  tells  us  that  his  success 
was  so  great,  that  all  Greece  came  in  crowds  to 
Athens  to  hear  Demosthenes  speak:  and  he  adds, 
that  merit,  so  ereat  as  his,  coulo  not  but  have  had 
that  effect.  I  do  not  examine  in  this  place  into  the 
character  of  his  eloquence;  I  have  enlarged  suffi- 
dently  upon  that  elsewhere;*  1  only  consider  its 
wonderful  efllects. 

If  we  may  believe  Philip,  and  upon  this  point  he  is 
certainly  ^n  evidence  of  unquestionable  authority,  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  alone  did  him  more  hurt 
than  all  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Athenians.T  His 
harangues,  he  said,  were  like  machines  of  war,  and 
batteries  raised  at  a  distance  against  him ;  by  which  he 
overthrew  all  his  projects,  and  ruined  his  enterprises, 
without  its  being  possible  td'prevent  their  eflTect  "  For 
I  myself,"  says  Philip  of  him,  ^  had  I  been  present, 
and  heard  that  vehement  orator  declaim,  I  should  have 
been  the  first  to  conclude  that  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  declare  war  against  me.'*  No  city  seemed 
impregnable  to  that  prince,  provided  he  could  mtroduce 
'  a  mule  laden  with  gold  into  it :  but  he  confessed,  that,  to 
his  sorrow,  Demosthenes  was  invincible  in  that  respect, 
and  that  he  always  found  him  inaccessible  to  his  pre- 
sents. After  the  battle  of  Cbseronea,  Philip,  though 
victor,  was  struck  with  extreme  dread  at  the  prospect 
of  the  great  danger  to  which  that  orator,  by  tne  pow- 
erful lea^e  he  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  forming 
ai^ainst  Jum,  and  had  exposed  both  himself  and  his 
kingdom. 

*  Actio  is  dieendo  una  dominatur.  Sine  hdc  summus 
orator  ease  numero  nuUo  potest:  mediocris,  hAc  instructus, 
■ununos  aeepe  superare.  Huic  primas  dedisse  Demosthe- 
nes  dicitur,  cCim  rogaretur  oiiid  in  dieendo  esset  primum ; 
huic  secundaa,  huic  tertias.  Vic.  de  Orat.  L  iii.  n.  21S. 

*  About  240L  sterling. 

'  Oui  non  sunt  audits  Demoathenis  vigiliae  ?  qui  dolere 
se  flLebat,  si  qnando  opificum  antelucanA  victus  esaet  in- 
diMtnA,     7\t»e  QiMBirt,  L  iv.  n.  44.  « 

*  Lucian.  advers.  Indoct.  p.  6S9. 

*  Ne  iUud  quidein  intelUgunt,  non  modb  ita  meniori« 
proditum  ease,  sed  iu  ncceaae  fuiase^  cilm  Demosthenes 
aicturas  efset,  ut  concursus,  audieodi  cauas  ei  tou  Orae- 
ci*  fierent.    In  Brut.  n.  fS9. 

*  Art  of  suid  ving  the  Belles  Lettres,  vol  ti. 
**  Luciaa.  in  Eacom,  Demosth.  p.  MO,  941 


Antipater  spoke  of  him  in  similajr  tsrmM  ^  I  tiIm 
not,*'  said  he^  **  the  Pineeus,  the  galleys,  and  anmet 
of  the  Athenians.  For  what  have  we  to  fear  from  a 
people  continually  employed  in  games^  feasts,  and 
Bacchanalian  rites?     Demosthenes  alone  pves  me 

Sain.  Without  him,  the  Athenians  are  in  no  respect 
ifferent  from  the  meanest  people  of  Greece  He 
alone  excites  and  animates  them,  ft  is  he  that  ronsea 
them  from  their  lethar^  and  stupefaction,  and  nuts 
arms  and  oars  into  their  hands  almost  against  tneir 
will.  Incessantly  representing  to  them  the  fanxms 
battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis^  he  transforms  them 
into  new  men  bv  the  ardour  of  his  discourse^  and  in- 
spires them  with  incredible  valour  and  boldness.  No- 
thing escapee  his  penetrating  eyes  nor  his  consuinmato 
prudence.  He  foresees  all  our  designs,  he  counter- 
mines all  our  projects,  and  disconcerts  us  in  every 
thing ;  and  did  Athens  entirely  confide  in  him,  and 
wholly  follow  his  advice,  we  should  be  irremediabiy 
undone.  Nothing  can  tempt  hi m,  nor  diminish  his  love 
for  his  country.  All  the  gold  of  Philip  finds  do  more 
access  to  him,  than  that  of  Persia  did  formeriy  to 
Aristides." 

He  was  reduced  by  necessity  to  give  this  ^oiioua 
testimony  for  himself,  in  making  good  bia  defence 
against  Machines,  his  accuser  and  declared  enemy. 
"Whilst  all  the  orators  have  suffered  themselveB  to  be 
corrupted  by  the  presents  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  it 
is  well  known,"  says  he,  **  that  neither  delicate  coo- 
juncture^  nor  engaging  expressions,  nor  magnificeat 
promises,  nor  hope,  nor  fear,  nor  favour,  nor  any  thing 
in  the  world,  have  ever  been  able  to  induce  me  to  relax 
in  any  point,  which  I  thought  favourable  either  to  the 
rights  or  interest  of  my  country."  He  adds,  that  in- 
stead of  acting  like  those  mercenary  persons,  who,  in 
all  they  proposed,  declared  for  such  as  paid  tbein  best, 
like  scales,  that  always  incline  to  the  side  from  whence 
they  receive  roost ;  he,  in  all  the  counsels  he  had  given, 
had  solely  in  view  the  interest  and  dory  of  his  ooootry, 
and  that  he  had  always  continuea  inffexible  and  in- 
corruptible by  the  Macedonian  gold.  The  sequel  wiH 
show  whether  he  supported  that  character  to  the  end. 
Such  was  the  orator  who  is  about  to  ascend  the  tri- 
bunal, or  rather  the  statesman  who  is  going  to  enter 
upon  the  administration  of  the  public  afSura,  and  to  be 
the  principle  and  soul  of  all  the  enterprises  of  Athens 
against  Philip  of  Macedon. 

SECTION  Vn. — ^DicnBSSioNs  itpon  thb  MAiniKn  or 

FITTING  OUT  FLKBT8  BT  THE  ATHENIANS,  AKD  THE 
EXEMPTIONS  AMD  OTHER  MARKS  OF  HONOUR  GRANr- 
ED   BT  THAT  CITT  TO  SUCH  AS  HAD    REMDBHBD  IT 

ORBAT  SERVICES. 

The  subject  of  this  digression  ought  properly  to  have 
had  place  in  that  part  of  this  volume  where  I  hava 
treated  of  the  maritime  affairs  of  the  Athenians.  But 
at  that  time  I  had  not  in  my  thoughts  thoee  oratioDs 
of  Demosthenes  which  speak  of  them.'  It  is  a  devia- 
tion from  the  chain  of  the  history,  which  the  reader 
may  easily  pass  over,  if  he  thinks'  fit 

The  worn  Trierarchs»  signifies  no  more  in  itself  than 
eommandert  qf  galleys.  But  those  citizens  were  also 
called  TrierareJu  who  were  appointed  to  fit  out  the 
galleys  in  time  of  war,  and  to  furnish  them  with  all 
tilings  necessary,  or  at  least  with  part  of  tbenu 

They  were  chosen  out  of  the  richest  of  the  people^ 
and  there  was  no  fixed  number  of  them.  SonaetiiiieB 
two,  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  even  ten  Trier* 
archs  were  appointed  to  eouip  one  vessel. 

At  length  the  number  oi  Tnerarchs  in  genenl  wms 
fixed  at  1200,10  in  this  manner.  Athens  was  divided 
into  ten  tribes.  A  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  rscheat 
citizens  of  each  tribe,  were  nominated  to  fumisli  the 
expenses  of  these  armaments ;  and  thus  each  tribe 
fumishinp  six  score,  the  nuniber  of  the  TrieimicfaB 
amounted  to  1200. 


*  Lucian.  in  Eocom.  Demosth.  p.  934— 8S8. 

*  T^<lf<VX*»-  **  Dlpias.  in  Oiynth.  u. 
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Those  1905  men  were  ag^in  difided  into  two  parte, 
of  000  each ;  and  thoae  6M  sobdirided  into  two  more, 
each  of  300.  The  first  300  were  choaen  from  among 
euch  ae  were  richest.  Upon  pressing  occasions  they 
advanced  the  necessary  eznenses,  and  were  reim- 
bursed by  the  other  300,  w^o  paid  their  proportion 
as  the  state  of  their  afiairs  would  admit 

A  law  was  afterwards  made,  whereby  those  1200 
were  divided  into  difierent  companies,  each  consisting 
of  sixteen  men,  who  joined  in  the  equipment  of  a 
^Iley.  That  law  was  very  heavy  upon  the  poorer 
citizens,  and  radically  unjust,  as  it  decreed  that  this 
number  of  sixteen  should  be  chosen  by  their  age,  and 
not  their  estates.  It  ordained  that  all  ciUzens,  from 
twenty -five  to  forty,  should  be  included  in  one  of  these 
cM>mpante8,  and  contribute  one-sixteenth ;  so  that  by 
this  law  the  poorer  citizens  were  to  contribute  as  much 
as  the  most  opulent,  and  oflen  found  it  impossible  to 
provide  for  an  expense  so  much  above  their  power. 
From  whence  it  happened,  that  the  fleet  was  eitner  not 
armed  in  time,  or  very  ill  fitted  out;  by  which  means 
Athens  lost  the  most  favourable  opportunitiess  for 
action. 

Demosthenes,^  always  intent  upon  the  public  good, 
to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  proposed  the  abrosa- 
tion  of  the  law  by  another.  By  the  latter,  the  Urier- 
archs  were  to  be  chosen,  not  by  the  number  of  their 
years,  but  the  value  of  their  fortunes.  Each  citizen, 
whose  estate  amounted  to  ten  talentB,a  was  obliged 
to  fit  out  one  galley  at  his  own  expense  j  and  if  to 
twenty  talents,  two ;  and  so  on  in  proportion.  Such 
as  were  not  worth  ten  talents,  were  to  join  with  as 
many  others  as  were  necessary  to  complete  that  sum, 
and  to  fit  out  a  valley. 

Nothins  could  be  wiser  than  this  law  of  Demos- 
thenes, which  reformed  all  the  abuses  of  the  other.  By 
these  means  the  fleet  was  fitted  out  in  time,  and  pro- 
vided with  all  things  necessary ;  the  poor  were  con- 
siderably relieved,  and  none  but  the  rich  displeased 
with  it  For  instead  of  contributing  only  a  sixteenth, 
as  by  the  first  law,  they  were  sometimes  obliged  by 
the  second  to  equip  a  galley  by  themselves,  andsome- 
times  two  or  more,  accordmg  to  the  amount  of  their 
estates. 

The  rich  were  in  consequence  very  much  oflended 
at  Demosthenes  for  this  regulation  ;  and  it  required, 
without  doubt,  no  small  courage  in  him  to  disregard 
their  complaints,  and  to  hazarothe  making  himselF  as 
many  enemies  as   there  were  powerful  citizens  in 


of  an  immunity  purchased  at  a  very  low  rate,  the  citi- 
zens of  middle  or  small  fortunes  overwhelmed  with 
taxes,  and  the  republic  itself,  in  consequence  of  these 
inconveniences,  never  attempting  any  thing  till  too 
late  to  be  of  any  avail ;  1  had  the  courage  to  establish 
a  law,  whereby  the  rich  are  brought  back  to  their 
duty,  the  poor  relieved  from  oppression^  and,  what 
was  of  the  highest  imporUnce,  tne  repubhc  enabled  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  war  in  due  time." 
He  adds,  that  there  was  nothing  the  rich  would  not 
have  given  him  to  forbear  the  proposing  of  this  law, 
or  at  least  to  have  suspended  ite  execution :  but  ho  did 
not  sufier  himeelf  to  be  swayed  either  by  their  threate 
or  promises,  and  continued  firm  to  the  public  sood. 

Not  having  been  able  to  make  him  coange  his  reso- 
lution, they  contrived  a  stratagem  to  render  it  inef- 
fectuaL  For  it  was  without  doubt  at  their  instigatioo 
that  a  certain  person,  named  Patroclns,  cited  Demos- 
thenes before  the  judges,  and  prosecuted  him  juridi- 
csally  as  an  infringer  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  The 
accuser  not  having  the  fiflh  part  of  the  voices  on  bis 
side,  was  according  to  custom  fined  500  drachmas,4 

I  DemoBth.  in  OraL  de  Classib* 
'  Ten  thousand  crowns. 
'  Demosth.  pro  Ctesiph.  p.  419. 
^  Twahre  pounds  fiveshiUiagi. 


and  Demosthenes  acquitted  of  the  chaige.    He  hkn- 
self  informs  us  of  these  particulars. 

I  much  doubt,  whether  at  Rome,  espedallv  in  the 
latter  times,  the  affair  would  have  taken  tikis  turn. 
For  we  see,  that  whatever  attempts  were  made  by  the 
tribines  of  the  people,  and  to  whatever  extremity  the 
quarrel  arose,  it  never  was  possible  to  induce  the  ricfa^ 
who  were  far  more  powerful  and  enterprising  than 
those  of  Athens,  to  renounce  the  possession  of  the 
lands,  which  they  had  usurped  in  manifest  contraven- 
tion of  the  institutionaof  the  state.  The  law  of  Demos- 
thenes was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  and 
people. 

We  find,  from  what  hss  been  said,  that  the  Tri- 
erarchs  fitted  out  the  galleys  and  equipped  them  at 
their  own  expense.  The  state  paid  the  mariners  and 
soldiers,  generally,  at  the  rate  of  three  OMt,  or  five- 
pence  a  day,  as  has  been  observed  elsewhere.  The 
officers  had  greater  pay. 

The  Trierarch  commanded  the  vessel,  and  gave  all 
orden  on  board.  When  there  were  two  of  them  to  a 
ship,  each  commanded  six  months. 

When  they  quitted  their  office,  they  wereobli^  to 
give  an  account  of  their  administration,  and  debvered 
a  state  of  the  vessels  equipage  to  their  successor,  or  the 
republic  The  successor  was  obliged  to  go  imme- 
distely  and  fill  up  the  vacant  place  ;  and  if  he  failed 
to  be  at  his  post  by  a  time  assigned  him,  he  was  fined 
for  his  neglect. 

As  the  charge  of  Trierarch  was  very  expensive, 
those  who  were  nominated  to  it,  were  admitted  to 
point  out  some  other  peraon  richer  than  themselves, 
and  to  demand  that  he  should  be  pot  iirto  their  place ; 
provided  they  were  ready  to  change  estates  witn  such 
person,  and  to  act  as  Trierarch  after  such  exchange. 
This  law  was  instituted  by  Solon,  and  was  called  the 
law  of  exchanges. 

Brides  the  equipment  of  galleys,  which  must  have 
amounted  to  very  great  sums,  the  rich  had  another 
burden  to  support  in  time  of  war ;  that  was,  the  ex- 
traordinary taxes  and  imposts  laid  on  their  estates ; 
upon  which  sometimes  the  hundredth,  sometimes,  a 
finieth,  and  even  a  twelfth,  were  levied,  according  to 
the  diflbrent  necessities  of  the  state. 

Nobody  at  Athens,^  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
could  be  exempted  from  these  two  charges,  except  the 
•Yoeemrtri,  or  nine  Archons,  who  were  not  obliged  to 
fit  out  galleys.  So  that  we  see  clearly,  that  without 
ships  or  money,  the  republic  was  not  in  a  condition, 
either  to  support  wara,  or  defend  iteelf. 

There  were  other  immunities  and  exemptions, 
which  were  granted  to  such  as  had  rendered  great  ser> 
vices  to  the  republic,  and-sometimes  even  to  all  their 
descendanta ;  such  as  maintaining  the  public  places 
for  the  exercises  with  all  things  necessary  for  such  as 
firequented  them ;  instituting  a  public  feast  for  one  of 
the  ten  tribes :  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  games 
and  shows ;  all  which  amouhted  to  great  sums. 

These  immunities,  as  has  already  been  said,  were 
marks  of  honour  and  rewards  for  services  rendered  the 
state ;  as  well  as  the  statues  which  were  erected  to 
great  men,  the  freedom  qjT  the  city  which  was  ^nted 
to  strangen,  and  the  privilege  of  being  maintamed  in 
the  Prytaneum  at  the  public  expense.  The  view  of 
Athens  in  these  honourable  distinctions,  which  were 
sometimes  perpetuated  through  families,  was  to  ex- 
press their  high  sense  of  gratitude,  and  to  kindle  at  the 
same  time  in  the  hearta  of  their  citizens  a  noble  thirst 
of  glory,  and  an  ardent  love  for  their  country. 

K*sides  the  statues  erected  to  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton,  the  deliverera  of  Athens,  their  descendanta 
were  for  ever  exempted  from  all  public  employments, 
and  enjoyed  that  honourable  privilege  many  ages 
after. 

As  Aristides  died  without  any  estate,*  and  left  his 
son  Lysimachus  no  other  patrimony  but  his  glory  and 


*  Demosth.  advers.  Lept.  p.  545. 

*  IdsmiBOrat.adLep.p^668. 
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pofw^,  tli9  npiAlie  fvre  Imbi  100  mtw  of  wood,  ind 
w  modi  amble  land,  in  EolxBa,  baaidee  100  loinvi  at 
ona  payment,  and  four  drachmas,  or  forty  pence,  a-day- 

AtbeoSyS  in  the  eervieee  which  were  done  iL  re- 
garded more  the  eood  will  than  the  action  itselk  A 
certain  person  of  Uyrene,  named  Epicerdus,  beins  at 
S;fracase  when  the  Athenians  were  defeated,  toudied 
with  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  prisonen  dis- 
persed in  Sicily,  whom  he  saw  ready  to  expire  for 
want  of  food,  distriboted  100  roinflBamongitthem,  that 
is,  about  8401  Athens  adopted  ^im  into  Uie  number  of 
its  citisens,  and  granted  him  all  the  immunities  before 
mentioned.  Some  time  afler^  in  the  war  against  the 
thirty  tyrants,  the  same  Epicerdus  gave  Uie  city  a 
talent.!  These  were  but  small  matters  on  either  oc- 
casion with  regard  to  the  grandeur  and  power  of 
Athens ;  but  they  were  deeply  afiected  with  the  good 
will  of  a  stranger,  who,  witoout  any  view  of  intereat, 
in  a  time  of  public  calamity,  eznausted  himself  in 
■ome  measure  for  the  relief  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  no  connection,  and  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to 
expect 

The  same  Athens  granted  the  freedom  of  their  city,« 
and  an  exemption  from  customs,  to  Leucon,  who  reign- 
ed in  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  his  children,  because  they 
imported  from  the  lands  of  that  prince  a  considerable 
quantity  of  corn,  of  whioh  they  were  in  extreme  Want, 
Bubsisting  almost  entirely  upon  what  came  from  for- 
eign parts.  Leuoon,  in  bis  turn,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
generosity,  exempted  the  Athenian  merchants  from 
Uie  duty  of  a  thirtieth  that  was  imposed  upon  all  grain 
exported  from  his  dominions,  and  granted  them  the 
privilege  of  aupplying  tbemaelfea  with  com  in  his 
ooantry  in  prererence  to  all  other  people.  That  ex- 
emption amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  For  they 
brought  from  thence  alone  8,000,000  of  quarters  of 
corn,  of  which  the  thirtieth  part  amounted  to  aJmost 
70,000. 

The  children  of  Conon  and  Chabiias  were  also 
granted  an  immonity  from  public  offices.  The  names 
aloae  of  those  illustrious  generals  sufficiently  justify 
that  liberality  of  the  Athenian  people.  A  person, 
however,  called  LeptineS|  out  of  a  mistaken  letl  for 
the  public  good  proposed  to  abro^e,  by  a  new  law, 
all  the  grants  of  that  kind,  which  had  been  made 
from  time  immemorial,  except  those  which  regarded 
the  posterity  of  Harmodius  arid  Aristogiton ;  and  to 
•nac^  that  for  the  future  the  people  aliould  not  be 
permitted  to  grant  such  privileges. 

Demosthenes  strongly  opp^od  this  law,  thou^ 
with  great  delicacy  towards  tne  person  who  proposed 
it ;  praising  his  good  intentions,  and  not  speaking  of 
him  but  with  esteem ;  a  much  more  efficacious  msA- 
ner  of  refuting,  than  those  violent  invectives,  and  that 
«ager  and  passionate  style,  which  serve  only  to  alien- 
ate the  minds  of  the  hearers,  and  to  render  an  orator 
•napected,  who  discredits  his  cause  himself  and  shows 
its  weak  side,  by  substitating  railing  in  the  place  of 
reasons,  which  are  alone  capable  of  convincing. 

AiHer  having  shown  that  so  odious  a  reform  would 

prove  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  the  republic,  firom 

.  the  inconsiderable  number  of  the  exempted  persons, 

he  goes  on  to  expose  its  incbbveniences,  and  sets  them 

in  a  full  light. 

"It  IS  first,"  says  he,  **  doing  injury  to  the  memory 

*•  Aboet  two  hundred  snd  lir^  pounds. 
*  DenMMtb.  in  Oral,  ad  Lep.p.  767. 
'  A  thootand  erowiw. 
^  Deousth.  in  Orst  ad  Lsp.  p.  MS^  Ml 


of  thoaematiiMByWboMBMBttliailitainteoddl  to 
acknowledge  and  reward  by  such  immnnitiea;  it  in 
in  some  manner  calUng  in  ^juestion  the  services  thej 
have  done  their  country ;  it  is  throwins  a  anspiriow 
upon  their  great  actions,  iz^uiious  to,  if  not  deetmc- 
tive  o(  their  glory.  And  were  they  now  alive*and 
preaent  in  this  assembly,  which  of  us  aU  would  pre- 
sume to  ofier  them  such  an  affiont?  Should  not  the 
respect  we  owe  their  memories  make  us  consider  them 
as  always  alive  and  present  7 

*'  But  if  we  are  little  afiected  with  what  ooncenia 
them,  can  we  be  insensible  to  our  own  interest?  Be- 
sides that  cancelling  so  ancient  a  law  is  to  condemn 
the  conduct  of  our  ancestors,  what  shame  ahall  we 
bring  upon  ourselves,  and  what  an  injury  shall  we  do 
our  reputation  7  The  glory  of  Athens,  and  of  every 
well-goveroed  state,  is  to  value  itself  upon  its  graU- 
tudc ;  to  keep  its  word  religiously,  and  to  be  true  to 
all  its  engagements.  A  private  person  that  fiula  in 
these  respects,  is  hated  ana  abboiTed ;  and  who  is  not 
afraid  ot  being  reproached  with  ingratitude?  And 
shall  the  commonwealth,  in  cancelling  a  law  that  has 
received  the  sanction  of  public  authority,  and  been  in 
a  manner  consecrated  by  the  usage  of  many  ages^  be 
guilty  of  so  scandalous  a  prevarication  7  we  pro- 
hibit lying  in  the  very  markets  under  heavy  peoaltie|^ 
and  reqmre  truth  and  good  faith  to  be  obeerved  in 
them ;  and  shall  we  renounce^  them  ourselTea,  by  the 
revocation  of  grants  passed  in  all  their  forma,  and 
upon  which  every  private  man  has  a  right  to  inaist  ? 

"  To  act  in  such  a  manner,  would  he  to  eztingiiiih 
in  the  hearts  of  our  citizens  all  emulation  for  Swy, 
all  desire  to  distinguish  themselves  by  great  exploits, 
all  seal  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  their  ooontiy, 
which  are  the  great  springs  and  principlee  of  almost 
all  the  actions  of  life.  And  it  is  to  no  purpoqe  to  ob- 
ject the  example  of  Snarta  and  Thebes,  wiiicn  grant 
no  such  exemptions.  Do  we  repent  our  not  reeemblmg 
them  in  many  things ;  and  u  there  any  wisdom  ia 
proposing  their  defects,  and  not  their  vutoee,  fiir  ov 
imitation  7" 

Demosthenes  concludes  with  demanding  tbe  law 
of  exemptions  to  be  retained  in  all  its  extent,  with  this 
exception,  that  all  persons  should  be  de^rired  of  tbe 
benefits  of  it,  but  toose  who  had  a  just  title  to  them ; 
and  that  a  strict  inquiry  should  be  made  for  that  fiar 
pose. 

It  is  plain  that  I  have  only  made  a  very  aligjit  ex- 
tract in  this  place  of  an  exceeding  long  discourae^  and 
that  I  designed  to  express  only  tne  spirit  and  aense, 
without  confining  myself  to  the  method  and  expres- 
sions of  it 

There  was  a  meanness  in  Leptines*!  dediing  Is 
obtain  a  trivial  advantage  for  toe  republic^  by  le- 
trenching  the  moderate  expenses  that  were  an  bonoor 
to  it,  and  in  no  degree  buraensome,  whilst  there  were 
other  abuses  of  far  greater  ]m]x>rtance  to  reform. 

Such  marks  of  public  gratitude  perpetuated  in  a 
fiimily,  perpetuate  also  in  a  state  an  araent  seal  for 
one's  country,  and  a  warm  desire  to  obtain  distinction 
by  glorious  actions.  It  is  not  without  pain  I  find 
amongst  ourselves,  that  part  of  the  privileges  panted 
to  the  family  of  the  Maid  of  Orieans  have  been  re- 
trenched. Gharies  VII.'  had  ennobled  her,  her  father, 
three  brothen,  and  all  their  descendants,  even  by  the 
female  line.  In  1614,  at  the  request  of  the  attoroer- 
general,  the  article  of  nobility  on  the  women^  aide 
was  retrenched. 

*Meieni. 
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SECTION  L — rum  birth  and  infancy  or  philip. 

BBOINNINO   or  HIS   EEION.      HU   riRST  OONqUBSTS. 
TBB  BIRTH  Or  ALBZANDBR. 

Macbdon  was  an  bereditmry  kinsdoniy  situated 
in  ancient  Thrace:  and  bonoded  on  the  eouth  by  the 
inoaiitaint  of  Tbessaly;  on  the  eaat  by  Bottia  and 
Pieria;  on  the  weat  bt  the  LynoeatSB;  and  on  the 
north  by  Mygdonia  and  Pelagonia.  But  after  Philip 
had  conquered  part  of  Thrace  and  Illyrium,  thia  king- 
dom extended  from  the  Adriatic  aea  to  the  river  Stry- 
mon.  Edessa  was  at  first  the  capitol  of  it,  but  after- 
wards resigned  that  honour  to  Pella,  fitmous  for  giving 
fanrtb  to  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Philip,  whose  history  we  are  going  to  write,  was 
the  son  of  Amyntas  IL,  who  is  redLoned  the  sixteenth 
king  of  Macedon  from  Caranns,  who  had  founded 
that  kingdom  aboat  430  years  belbre;  that  is,  tn  (A< 
fear  </  the  world  3S10,  and  h^eire  Ckiitit  794  The 
nistory  of  all  these  monarchs  is  sufficiently  obscure, 
and  includes  little  more  than  several  wars  with  the 
Iltyrians,  the  Tfaracians,  and  other  neigbbouiing  pec^ 
pie. 

The  kings  of  Macedon  pretended  to  descend  from 
Hercules  by  Caranus,  and  consequently  to  be  Greeks 
by  extraction.  Notwithstanding  this.  Demosthenes 
often  styles  them  Barl>arian8,  espedaUy  in  his  invec* 
tives  against  Philip.  The  GhreeBs,  indeed,  gave  this 
name  to  all  ether  nations,  without  excepting  the  Ma- 
cedonians. Alexander,!  kii^  of  Macedon,  in  the 
rei^  of  Xerxei^  was  excluued,  on  pretence  of  his 
being  a  Barbarian,  from  the  Olympic  games ;  and  was 
not  admitted  to  share  in  them,  till  after  having  proved 
his  being  descended  originally  from  Argos.  The 
above-mentioned  Alexander,*  when  he  went  over 
from  the  Persian  camp  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  in  order 
to  scquaint  the  latter  that  Mardonius  was  determined 
to  surprise  them  at  day>break,  justified  this  perfidy 
by  his  ancient  deecent,  which  he  declared  to  be  from 
the  Gieeka 

The  ancient  kings  of  Macedon  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath them  to  live  at  different  timm  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Athenians^  Thebans,  and  Spartans,  chang- 
ing their  alliances  as  it  suited  their  interest 

We  shall  soon  see  this  Macedon,  which  formerly 
had  paid  tribute  to  Athens,  become,  under  Philip,  thie 
Arbiter  of  Greece ;  and  triumph,  onder  Alexander,  over 
all  the  foroes  of  Asia. 

Amyntas,  father  of  Philipi,  beg^ 

A.  M.  3606.  t*  reign  the  third  year  of  the  ninety* 
Ant.  J.  C.  396.    sixth  Olympiad.     Having  the  very 

year  after  been  warmly  attacked  b^ 
the  niyrians,  ana  dispossessed  of  a  great  part  of  his 
kingdom,  which  he  tnought  it  scarce  possible  for  him 
ever  to  lecoTcr  again,  he  had  applied  to  the  Olynthi- 
ams;  and  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  firmly  in 
his  interest,  had  ^iven  up  to  them  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  in  the  neighbournood  of  their  city.    According 


*  BeroiL  1.  v.  c.  tt. 
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to  some  authors.  Argens,  who  was  of  the  blood  royaly 
being  supported  by  the  Athenians^  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  troubles  which  broke  out  in  Ma- 
cedonia, reigned  there  two  years. 
Amvntas  was  restored  to  the  throne  A.  M.  36S1. 
by  the  Thessalians  ;*  upon  which  he  Ant  J.  C.  383. 
was  desirous  of  resoniing  the  posses- 
sion of  the  lands,  which  nothing  but  the  unfortunate 
situation  of  his  afiain  had  oblim  him  to  resign  to  the 
Olynthians.  This  occasionea  a  war;  but  Amyntas^ 
not  being  strong  enough  to  make  bead  smgly  against 
so  pow^ul  a  people,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians 
in  particular,  sent  him  succours,  and  enabled  him  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  Olynthians,  who  threatened 
him  with  a  total  and  impending  ruin.  It  was  then 
that  Amyntas,4  in  an  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  to 
which  he  had  sent  a  deputation,  engaged  to  unite 
with  them  in  enabling  the  Athenians  to  possess  them* 
selves  of  Amphipolis,  declaring  that  this  city  belonged 
to  the  last-mentioned  peopia  This  close  alliance  was 
continued  after  bis  death  with  queen  EurydJce,  his 
widow,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Amyntas, 
was  bom  the  same  year  this  monarch  A.  M.  868K 
declared  war  against  the  Olynthians  Ant  J.  C.  383* 
This  Philip  was  (ather  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  for  we  cannot  distinguish  him  better,  than 
by  calling  him  the  father  of  such  a  son,  as  Ciceroi  ol^ 
serves  of  the  father  of  Cato  of  Utica. 

Amyntas  died,t  after  having  reign- 
ed twenty- four  years.    He  left  three        A.  M.  3629. 
legitimate  children,  whom  Enrydice    Ant.J.C.37& 
hwl  brought  him,  vis.  Alexander,  Per* 
diccas,  and  Philip,  and  a  natural  son  namsd  Ptolemv* 

Alexander,  as  eldest  son,  snooeeded  his  fii)her.  In 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  be  was  engaged' in  a 
sharp  war  againsi  the  Illyiians,  n«ghboun  to,  and 
perpetual  enemies  of,  Macedonia.  Haying  concluded 
a  peace  with  them,  he  put  Philip,  his  younger  brother, 
an  infant,  into  their  hands,  by  way  of  hostage,  who 
was  soon  sent  back  to  him.  Aleunder  reigned  bat 
one  year. 

The  crown  now  belonged  by  right 
to  PerdiccaSfV  his  brother,  who  was  A.M.  363QL 
become  eldest  by  his  death ;  but  Pan-  Ant  J.  C.  37^ 
santas,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal, 
who  had  oeen  exiled,  disputed  it  with  him,  and  was 
supported  hy  a  great  nnmber  of  Macedoniana  EEe 
began  by  seizing  some  fortreises.  Happily  for  tbo 
new  king,  Iphicrates  was  then  in  that  country,  whither 
the  Athenians  had  sent  him  with  a  saoaU  fleet:  not  to 
besiege  Amphipolis  ss  vet,  but  only  to  take  a  view  of 
the  place,  and  make  the  neoessaiy  preparations  fof 
besieging  it  Enirdice,  hearing  of  nis  arrival,  be* 
sought  him  to  pay  her  a  visit,  intending  to  request  his 

•  Died.  L  xiv.  p.  307, 341.  ' 

«  .^fiflchin.  de  Fab.  Legat  pw  40a 

'  M.  Cato  MDteDliam  dixit  hujus  nottri  Catonia  potor. 
Ut  enim ceteri  ex patribus^sic nic, otii  lumen iUud progenia^ 
ex  filio  est  nombondus.    Ve  Qffiio»  1.  iii,  n.  66L 

*  Diod.  p.  873.    Justia.  I  vii.  c  4. 

V  ^^BKh.  ae  Fals.  Legat  p.  309, 40a 
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•imUnot  againrt  PamanMS.  When  h»  wms  ooim 
into  the  palmce,  and  had  aeatad  hinwelf,  the  afflicted 
queen,  tbe  better  to  excite  hia  companion,  takes  her 
two  cliiidren,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,i  and  aeta  the  for- 
mer in  the  arms,  and  the  latter  on  the  knees  of  Iphi- 
crates;  and  then  thus  addresses  him!  ''Remember, 
Iphicrates,  that  Amyntas,  the  father  of  these  unhappy 
orphans,  had  always  a  love  for  your  country,  and 
aoopted  you  for  his  son.  This  double  tie  lays  yon  un- 
der a  double  obligation.  The  amity  which  that  king 
entertained  for  Athens,  requires  that  you  should  ao> 
knowledge  us  publicly  for  your  friends ;  and  the  ten- 
derness which  that  fatber  had  for  your  person,  claims 
from  you  the  heart  of  a  brother  towards  these  chil- 
dren.** Iphicrates,  mo^ed  with  this  sight  and  dis- 
course, expelled  the  usurper,  and  restorad  the -lawful 
sovereign. 

sPef3iccas,*did  not  Ions  continue  in  tranquillity. 
A  new  enemy,  more  fbrmioable  than  the  first,  soon  in- 
vaded his  repose.  This  was  Ptolemy  his  brother,  the 
natural  son  of  Amyntas,  as  was  before  observed.  He 
might  possibly  be  the  eldest  son,  and  claim  the  crown 
as  such.  The  two  brothers  referred  the  decision  of 
their  claim  to  Pelopidas,  general  of  the  Thebans,  still 
more  revered  for  his  probity  than  his  valour.  Pelopi- 
das determined  in  favour  of  Perdiccas ;  and  having 
judged  it  necessary  to  take  pledges  on  both  aides,  in 
order  to  oblige  the  two  competitors  to  observe  the  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  which  they  had  accepted,  among 
other  hostages  he  esrried  Philip  with  him  to  Thebes,^ 
where  he  i^ded  several  years.    He  was  then  ten 

J  rears  of  age.  Eurydice,  on  yielding  up  this  much- 
oved  son,  earnestly  besought  Pelopidas  to  procure 
him  an  education  worthy  othis  birth,  and  of  the  city 
to  which  he  was  going  a  hostage.  Pelopidas  placed 
him  with  Epaminondas,  who  had  a  celebrated  Pytha- 

forean  philosopher  in  his  house  for  the  education  of 
is  son.  Philip  improved  greatly  by  tlte  instructions 
of  his  preceptor,  and  much  more  by  those  of  Epami- 
nondas, unoer  whom  he  undoubtedly  made  some 
campaigns,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. He  could  not  possibly  have  had  a  more 
excellent  master,  whether  for  war  or  the  conduct  of  life ; 
for  this  illustrious  Theban  was  at  the  same  time  a  great 
philosopher,  that  ia  to  aay,  a  wise  and  virtuous  man, 
and  a  great  commander  as  well  as  a  great  statesman. 
Philip  was  very  proud  of  having  been  his  pupil,  and 
proposed  him  as  a  model  to  himself;  and  most  happy 
would  he  have  been,  could  he  have  copied  him  per- 
fectly !  Perhaps  he  borrowed  from  Epaminondas  his 
activity  in  war,  and  hia  promptitude  in  improving  op- 
portunitiea,  which,  however,  lormed  but  a  very  inoon- 
aiderable  part  of  the  merit  of  this  illustrious  person- 
age^ But  with  regard  to  hia  temperance,  hia  justice, 
his  disinterestedness,  his  sincerity,  bis  magnanimity, 
his  clemency,  which  rendered  him  truly  great,  these 
were  virtues  which  Philip  bad  not  received  from  na^ 
tore,  and  did  not  acquire  by  imitation. 

The  Thebans  did  not  know  that  they  were  then 
forming  and  cherishing  in  their  bosom  the  most  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  Greece.  After  Philip  had  spent  nine 
or  ten  years  m  their  city ,6  the  news  of  a  revolution  in 
Macedon,  made  him  resolve  to  leav^  Thebes  clandes- 
tinely. Aocoidingly  he  steals  away,  makes  the  nt^ 
most  expedition,  and  finds  .the  Macedonians  in  t]ie 
deepest  consternation  at  having  lost  their  king  Perdio- 
» ■     1 1       ...      I  ■ Ill        ■ 

*  Philip  was  not  then  less  than  nine  years  old, 
'  PluL  in  Pelop.  p.  291 

*  Plutarch  supposes  that  it  was  with  Alexander  that  Ptol- 
amy  disputed  the  empire,  which  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  relation  of  ifiichines,  who  being  bis  contemporary, 
is  more  worthy  of  credit.  I  have  therefore  thought  proper  to 
aubstitute  Peraiocas  instead  of  Alexander. 

^  Thebis  triennio  obses  habitus,  prima  pueritir  rudi- 
menta  in  urbe  severitatis  antique,  et  in  dome  Epaminonds 
Bummi  et  philosophi  et  imperatoris,  depoeuit.  JttMia.  L  vii. 
c  6.  Philip  Uvea  in  Thebes  not  only  three,  but  nine  or  ten 
years. 

'  Diod.  I  xvl  p.  407.    Justin.  1.  vii.  c.  6. 


ou,  who  had  been  kflled  in  a  gnat  battle  br  the  IBy- 
rians;  but  much  more  so,  at  finding  they  had  aa  many 
enemies  as  neighbours.  The  Illyrians  were  on  thie 
point  of  returning  into  the  kingdom  with  a  greater 
force ;  the  Peoniaos  infested  it  with  perpetoal  incur- 
sions ;  the  Thracians  were  determined  to  place  Pao- 
sanias  on  the  throne,  who  had  not  abandoned  his 
pretenaions;  and  the  Athenians  were  bringing  Ar- 
geua,  whom  Mantias  their  geneni  waa  oniered  to 
aupport  with  a  strong;  fleet  and  a  oonsiderable  body 
of  troops.  Macedonia  at  that  time  wanted  a  man  to 
govern,  and  had  only  a  child  in  Amyntas,  the  eon  of 
Perdiccas,  and  lawful  heir  of  the  crown.  Philip  go. 
vemed  the  kingdom  for  some  time,  by  the  title  of 
^ardian  to  the  prince ;  but  very  soon  the  subjects, 
justly  alarmed,  deposed  the  nephew  in  favour  df  the 
uncle ;  and,  instead  of  the  heir  whom  nature  had  given 
them,  set  him  upon  the  throne  whom  the  present  con- 
juncture of  affairs  required ;  persuaded  that  the  laws 
of  necessity  are  supenor  to  all  others. 
Accordingly,'  Philip,  at  twenty-four  A.  M.  3644^ 
years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne,  the  Ant  J.  C.  360L 
first  year  of  the  105th  Olympiad. 

The  new  kin^,  with  great  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind,  used  all  his  endeavonrs  to  answer  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  people.  Accordingly,  he  providea  for  and 
remedies  every  thing,  revivee  toe  desponding  cooiage 
of  the  Macedoniana,  and  reinstates  and  diaciplmes  tM 
army.  He  was  inflexibly  risid  in  the  iast  point,r  well 
knovring  that  the  auccess  of  his  enterprises  depended 
on  it.  A  soldier,  who  was  very  thirsty,  went  oat  of  the 
ranks  to  drink  ;  Philip  punished  him  with  grant  seve- 
rity. Another  soldier,  who  ought  to  have  stood  to  Ins 
arms,  laid  them  down^  him  he  immediately  oniered  to 
be*put  to  death. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  established  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx,  which  afterwards  became  so  fsmona, 
and  was  the  choicest  and  the  best  disciplined  body  of 
troops  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  might  diapote  ifae 
pre-eminence  in  those  respects  with  the  Greeks  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis.  It  is  said  that  he  drew  ap 
the  plan,  or  at  least  improved  it,  from  the  ides  sag- 

S«ted  by  Homer.8  That  poet  de8crit>es  the  unioa  of 
e  Grecian  commanders  under  the  image  of  a  batta- 
lion, the  soldiers  of  which,  by  joining  their  afaieids, 
form  a  body  impenetrable  to  the  enemy^s  daits.  I  ra- 
ther believe  that  Philip  formed  the  idea  of  the  phalanx 
from  the  lessons  of  Epaminondas,  and  the  sacred  ba&> 
talion  of  the  Thebana.  He  treated  tbosecbosen  loot- 
soldiers  with  peculiar  distinction,  honoured  them  with 
the  title  of  his  comrades  or  oompanions;*  ond  by 
such  marks  of  honour  and  confidence  indooed  then 
to  bear,  without  any  murmuring,  the  hardest  fiati^Dei^ 
and  to  confront  the  greateat  dangers  with  intrep^y. 
Such  familiarities  aa  these  cost  a  monarch  little,  and 
aro  of  no  common  advantage  to  him.  I  shall  tnsett, 
at  the  end  of  this  section,  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  phalanx,  and  the  use  made  of  it  in  battliOL 
I  shall  borrow  from  Polybius  this  descriptiofiy  the 
length  of  which  would  too  much  interrupt  the  series 
of  our  history ;  yet  being  placed  separately,  may  pro- 
bably please,  especially  by  the  judicious  reflection  of  a 
man  so  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  as  that  historian. 

One  of  the  first  things  Philip  took  care  of  was,  the 
negotiating  a  captious  peace  with  the  Athenians, 
whose  power  he  dreaded,  and  Whom  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  make  his  enemies,  in  the  beginning  of  a  reiga 
hitherto  but  ill  established.  He  therefore  rinnt  nmhan 
sadors  to  Athens,  spared  neither  promises  nor  {urotea- 
tations  of  amity,  and  at  last  was  so  happy  as  to  con- 
clude a  treaty,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  make  all  the 
advantages  he  had  proposed  to  himselfr 

Immediately  after  thia,  he  doea  not  aeesn  bo  uoch 
to  act  like  a  monaroh  of  but  twenty-four  years  of  ace, 
as  like  a  politician  profoundly  versed  in  the  art  of  &• 

•  Diod.  1.  tn.  p.  407— 4ia 

^  ^lian.  I.  xxt.  c.  49.  *  Hied.  N.  v.  ISQl 

*  Ili^ai^  aipiifiei^  literally,  a  fellow-fooi  aoldiar 
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■nnktion ;  And  whoi  withoiit  tht  iwiitmct  of  exp*- 
rienoe,  was  already  senBiblei  that  to  know  when  to 
lose  at  a  proper  teason  is  to  gpon.  He  had  seized  upon 
AoiphipoliSfi  a  city  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  his 
kinedom,  which  consequently  stood  very  convenient 
for  him.  He  could  not  keep  it,  as  that  would  have 
weakened  his  army  too  much ;  not  to  mention  that 
the  Athenians,  whose  friendship  it  was  his  interest  to 
preoerve,  would  have  been  exasperated  at  his  holding 
a  place  which  they  claimed  as  their  colony.  On  the 
other  side,  he  was  determined  not  to  give  up  to  his 
enemies  one  of  the  keys  to  bis  dominions.  He  there- 
fore took  the  resolution  to  declare  that  place  free,  by 
permitting  the  inhabitants  to  govern  themselves  as  a 
republic,  and  in  this  manner  to  set  them  at  variance 
with  their  ancient  masters.  At  the  same  time  he  dis- 
armed the  Peooians  by  dint  of  promises  and  presents ; 
resolving  to  attack  them,  after  he  had  disunited  his 
enemies,  and  weakened  them  by  that  disunion. 

This  address  and  subtlety  established  hiro  more 
firmly  on  the  throne,  and  he  soon  found  himself  with- 
out competitors.  BEaving  barred  the  entrance  of  his 
kingdom  to  Pausanias,  he  marches  against  Argsus, 
comes  up  with  him  in  the  road  from  M^  to  Me£one, 
defeats  him,  kills  a  great  number  of  his  soldies,  and 
takes  a  multitude  of  prisoners;  attacks  the  Peonians, 
and  subjects  tlfem  to  his  power.  He  afterwards  turns 
his  arms  against  the  lUyrians,  cuts  them  to  pieces, 
and  obliges  them  to  restore  to  him  all  the  places  pos- 
sessed by  them  in  Macedonia. 

Much   about  this  time  the  Atbe- 
A.  M.  3646.    nians  acted  with  the  greatest  genero- 
Ant.J.C.358.    sity  towards  the  inhabitants  of  £u- 
boea.  That  island,  which  is  separated 
rom  Bceotia  by  the  Euripus,  was  so  called  from  its 
Urge  and  beautiful  pasture  lands,  and  is  now  called 
Negropont     It  had  been  subiect  to  the  Athenians,* 
who  had  settled  colonies  in  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  the 
two  principal  cities  of  it    Tbucydides  relates  that  in 
the  Pelononnesian  war,  the  revolt  6f  the  Eubosans  dis- 
mayed tne  Athenians  very  much,  because  they  drew 
greater  revenues  from  thence  than  from  Attica,  From 
that  time  Eubcsa  became  a  prey  to  factions  ;  and  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speakinv,  one  of  these 
factions  implored  the  assistance  of  Thebes,  and  the 
other  of  Athens,     At  first  the  Thebans  met  with  no 
obstacle,  and  easily  made  the  faction  they  espoused 
triumphant    However,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, matters  took  a  verv  different  turn.    Though  they 
were  very  much  offended  at  the  Eubceans,  who  ha^ 
behaved  very  iniuriously  towards  them,  nevertheless, 
sensibly  affected  with  the  great  danger  to  which  they 
urere  exposed,  and  forgetting  their  private  resentments, 
thev  immediately  gave  them  such  poweful  succour, 
botii  by  sea  and  land,  that  in  a  few  days  they  forced  (he 
Thebans  to  retire.    And  now,  being  absolute  masters 
of  the  island,  they  restored  to  the  inhabitants  their 
cities   and^  liberty,  persuaded,  says   iEschines,!  in 
relating  this  circumstance,  that  justice  requires  we 
should  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  past  injuries, 
when  the  party  offending  repose  their  trust  in  the  of- 
fended.   The  Athenians,  after  having  restored  Eubcea 
to  its  former  tranquillity,  retired,  without  desiring  any 
other  benefit  for  all  their  services,  than  the  glory  of 
ha ving^ appeased  the  troubles  of  that  island. 

But  they  did  not  always  behave  in  this  manner  with 
regard  to  other  states ;  and  it  was  this  gave  rise  to  the 
tear  of  the  atiiti^  of  which  I  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

Hitherto  Philip,  that  is,  during  the 
A.  M.  3646.    first  years  of  his  reign,  had  been  en- 
Ant  J.  C.  358.    ga^  in  ridding  himself  of  his  com- 
petitors for  the  throne;  in  pacifying 
domestic  divisions,  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  his  foreign 

*  Pdyon.  Strateg.  1.  iv.  c  17. 

"  VelL  Patcrc  L  i.  a  4.  Thucyd.  L  viii.  p.  61S.  De- 
snosth.  pro  Gtesiph.  p.  489.  ^schin.  contra  Ctesiph.  p. 
441. 


•nemias,  and  in  lenderiiif  them  inoaiMble,  by  hit  fre- 
quent victories,  of  troubhng  htm  m  the  possession  of 
his  kingdom. 

But  he  is  now  going  to  appear  in  another  character. 
Sparta  and  Athens,  after  having  long  disputed  wi||( 
each  other  the  empire  of  Greece,  had  weakened  them- 
selves by  their  reciprocal  divisions.  This  circump 
stance  had  given  Thebes  an  opportunity  of  raising 
herself  to  the  supreme  power:  but  Thebes  having 
weakened  itself  by  the  wars  in  which  it  had  been  en- 
gaged against  Sparta  and  Athens,  gave  Philip  an 
occasion  of  aspiring  also  in  his  turn  to  the  sovereignty 
of  GreeceL  And  now,  as  a  politician  and  ODnqueror, 
he  resolves  how  he  may  best  extend  his  frontiers,  re- 
duce his  neigbours,  and  Veaken  those  whom  he  is 
not  able  to  conquer  at  present ;  how  he  may  intro- 
duce himself  into  the  afiairs  oT  Greece,  take  a  part  in 
its  intestine  feuds,  make  himself  its  arbiter,  join  with 
one  side  to  destroy  the  other,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
empire  over  all.  In  the  execution  of  this  great  design, 
he  spares  neither  artifices,  open  force,  presents,  nor 
promises.  He  employs  for  this  purpose  negotiations, 
treaties,  and  alliances,  and  each  of  them  singly  in  such 
a  manner  as  he  judges  most  conducive  to  tne  success 
of  his  design ;  exp^iency  solely  determining  him  in 
the  choice  of  measures. 

We  shall  alwavs  see  him  acting  under  the  second 
character,  in  all  the  steps  he  takes  thenceforth,  till  he 
assumes  a  third  and  last  character,  which  is,  preparing 
to  attack  the  great  king  of  Persia,  and  endeavouring 
to  become  the  avenger  of  Greece,  by  subverting  an 
empire  which  before  had  attempted  to  subiect  it,  and 
which  had  always  continued  its  irreconcilaole  enemy, 
either  by  open  invasions  or  secret  intrigues. 

We  nave  seen  that  Philip,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reivn,  bad  seized  upon  Arophipolis,  because  it  was 
well  situated  for  his  views ;  but  that  to  avoid  restoring 
it  to  the  Athenians,  who  claimed  it  as  one  of  their  co- 
lonies, he  had  declared  it  a  free  city.  But  at  this  time, 
being  no  longer  under  such  gireai  apprehension  from 
the  Athenians,  he  resumed  his  former  design  of  seiz- 
ing Amphipojis.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  being 
threatened  with  a  speedy  siege,*  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Athenians,  offering  to  put  themselves  and  their 
dty  under  the  protection  of  Athens,  and  beseeching 
them  to  accept  the  keys  of  Amphipolis.  But  that  re- 
public rejected  their  offer,  for  fear  of  breaking  the 
peace  they  had  concluded  the  preced- 
ing year  with  Philip.  However,^  this  A.  M.  3646. 
monarch  was  not  so  delicate  in  this  Ant  J.  C.  356. 
point ;  for  he  besieged  and  took  Am- 
phipolis by  means  of  the  intelligence  he  carried  on  in 
the  city,  and  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  barriers  of 
his  kingdom.  Demosthenes,  in  his  orations,  fr^ 
quently  reproaches  the  Athenians  with  their  indolence 
on  this  occasion,  by  representing  to  them,  that  had 
they  acted  at  the  time  with  the  expedition  they  ought, 
they  would  have  saved  a  confederate  city,  and  spared 
themselves  a  multitude  of  misfortunes. 

Philip  had  promised  the  Athenians  to  give  up  Am- 
phipolis into  their  hands,^  and  by  this  promise  had 
made  them  supine  and  inactive ;  but  be  did  not  value 
himself  upon  keepipg  his  word,  and  sincerity  was  not 
the  virtue  he  professed.  So  far  from  surrendering  this 
city,  he  also  possessed  himself  of  PydnaT  and  of  Po- 
tidea.8  The  Athenians  kept  a  garrison  in  the  latter ; 
these  he  dismissed  without  doing  them  the  least  injury ; 
and  gave  up  this  city  to  the  Olynthians,  to  engage 
them  in  his  interest 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  seize  Crenides,*  whidi 

^  Demdsth.  Ohrath.  I  p.  S.  *  Dkid.  p.  411 

•  Diod.  p.  4]f . 

^  Pydna.  a  city  of  Mtoedon,  situated  on  the  fidf  an- 
oently  calnd  Sinus  Thennaicos,  and  now  GroUb  di  Salo- 
nichL 

•  Potidiea,  anothsr  city  of  Macedooia,  on  the  borders  id 
ancient  Thrace.  It  was  but  sixty  stadia^  or  three  leagues 
from  Olynthus. 

•  Diod.  p.  413. 
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the  Thncians  htd  built  two  yearn  befbte*  and  which 
h»  afterwards  called  Philippi,  from  hia  own  name.  It 
was  near  this  cit^,  afterwards  famoua  for  the  defeat  of 
Brattxa  and  Caaaius,  that  he  opened  certain  gcAd  minea, 
Which  every  year  piodaced  upwards  of  1000  talents, 
that  is,  about  i44,000t.  sterling ;  a  prodigions  sum  of 
money  in  that  age.  By  this  means,  money  became 
much  more  current  in  Macedon  than  before;  and 
Philip  first  caused  the  golden  coin  bearing  bis  name  to 
be  stamped  there,  which  outlived  his  monarchy.^  Su- 
periority of  finances  is  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  a 
state ;  and  no  prince  understood  them  better  than 
Philip ;  or  ne^ected  them  less.  By  this  fund  he  was 
enabled  to  maintain  a  powerful  army  of  foreigners,  and 
to  bribe  a  number  of  creatures  in  most  of  Um  cities  of 
Greece. 

Demosthenes  says^s  that  when  Greece  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  conaition,  sold  and  silver  were  ranked 
in  the  number  of  prohibitedarms.  But  Philip  thought, 
spoke,  and  acted,  in  a  quite  different  manner.  It  is 
8aid,i  that  having  one  day  consulted  the  orade  of 
Delphi,  he  receivM  the  following  answer : 

'  Aypv^ais  \6yxbu91  jtdxovt  <ea2  rdvra  Kpar^nifm 
Make  coin  thy  weapons,  and  thouIH  conquer  all. 

The  advice  of  the  priestess  became  bis  rule,  and  he 
applied  it  with  great  success.  He  boasted,  that  he 
had  carried  more  places  by  money  than  arms ;  that  he 
never  forced  a  gate,  till  after  having  attempted  to  open 
it  with  a  golden  key ;  and  that  he  did  not  think  any 
fortress  impregnable,  into  which  a  mule  laden  with 
silver  could  find  entrance.  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
was  a  merchant  rather  than  a  conqueror ;  that  it  was 
not  Philip,  but  bis  gold,  which  subdued  Greece,  and 
that  he  bought  its  cities  rather  than  took  tbem.4  He 
had  pensioners  in  all  the  commonwealths  of  Greece, 
and  retained  those  in  his  pi^  who  had  the  greatest 
share  in  the  public  affairs.  And,  indeed,  he  was  less 
proud  of  the  success  of  a  battle  than  that  of  a  negotia- 
tion, wdl  knowing,  that  neither  his  generals  nor  his 
soldiers  could  share  in  the  honour  of  the  latter. 

Philip  had  married  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neopto- 
lemus.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  Alcetas,  king  or  the 
Mdossi  orEpirus.  Olympias  bare  him  Alexander, 
aumamed  the  Great,  who  was  bom  at  Pella,  the  ca- 
pital of  Macedonia,  the  first  year  of 

A.  M.  3648.  the  106th  Olympiad.  Philip,*  who 
Ant  J.  C.  356.  at  that  time  was  absent  from  bis 
kingdom,  had  three  very  agreeable 
pieces  of  news  brought  him  at  one  and  the  same 
time  ;t^that  he  had  carried  the  prize  in  the  Olympic 
games;    that  Parmenio,  one  oi  his    generals,  had 

Eined  a  great  victory  over  the  IlWrians ;  and  that 
I  wife  was  delivered  of  a  son.    This  prince,7  ter- 

*  Ghatos  Alexaadro  np  macno  fait  ille 
ChoDriitia,  incuIliB  qui  vecsibus  etmal6  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  numisma.  Philippos. 

Horat,  1.  li.  Ep,  ad  August. 
Chcerilos  the  Pellaean  youth  approvM, 
lUm  he  rewarded  well,  and  him  he  Iov*d ; 
His  dull,  uneven  verse,  by  great  good  fatei. 
Got  him  his  favours,  and  a  &ir  estate. 

,         Crttoh't  Hot, 

Hie  sunt  nomerati  anrei  trecenti  nnmmi,  qui  vocantur 
Philippl  PUaa.  in  Pan, 

'  Philip,  iii,  p.  M.  *  Suidas. 

^  Cattidufl  emptor  Olyntlu.    J«e.  8td,  xii.  47. 

Philippus  m^oro  n  parte  mercator  Greds,  qokm  victor. 
VaL  Max,  lib.  vii  e.  2. 

^Diffidit  hostinm 

Portas  vir  Macedo,  et  submit  emulos 
Regss  mimeribus.    ^orot.Uh.  iii.  Od.  16. 

When  engines  and  when  arts  do  ftil, 

The  goloen  wedite  can  cleave  the  wall ; 

Gold  Philip^  rival  kings  o'erthrew.        CnmX*  Bar, 

*  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  606.    Justin.  L  xil  c.  16. 

*  Plutareh  supposes  that  this  news  was  broaj^t  him  im- 
mediately  after  the  taking  of  Potidsea ;  bat  this  city  had 
been  taken  two  years  before. 

*  Phit.  in  Apophth.  p.  187. 


rified  at  so  signal  a  happiaaai^  wiMh  the  HsatfMiB 
thought  frequently  the  omen  of  some  moamful  eaSaa- 
tropM,  crieid  out,  ''Great  Jnpiler!  in  reCnxn  for  so 
many  blessings,  send  me  as  soon  as  possible  sobm 
slight  misfortune." 

We  may  form  a  judgment  of  Philip's  care  and  at- 
tention with  regard  to  the  education  ot  this  prince^  by 
the  letter  which  be  wrote  a  litde  after  his  btilh  to  Aris- 
totle, to  ac()ttaint  him  even  then  that  he  bad  made 
choice  of  him  for  his  son's  preceptor.  <*  lam  to  inform 
you,"  said  he,  '*  that  1  have  a  son  born.  I  retnni  thsi^ 
to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  having  ^ven  him  to  aie^ 
as  for  having  given  him  me  while  Anstotle  is  hving. 
I  may  justly  promise  myself  that  vou  will  make  him 
a  successor  worthy  of  us  both,  and  a  king  worthy  of 
Macedonia."  What  noble  thoughts  arise  from  the 
p<7usa]  of  this  letter,  far  dtffersnt  from  the  manners  of 
the  present  age,  but  highly  worthy  of  agreat  monardi 
and  a  good  father !  I  shall  leave  the  r^er  to  make 
his  own  reflections  upon  it;  and  shall  only  obserre^ 
that  this  example  may  serve  as  a  lesson  even  to  pri- 
vate persons,  as  it  teaches  them  how  highly  they  oogfat 
to  value  a  good  master,  and  the  extraordinary  eare 
they  should  take  to  find  such  a  one ;  ibr  erery  son  is 
an  Alexander  to  his  fitther.*  It  appears  that  Phihp** 
put  his  son  very  early  under  Aristotle,  convinced  that 
the  success  of  studies  depends  on  the  foundation  first 
laid  j  and  that  the  roan  cannot  be  too  able,  who  is  to 
teach  the  principles  of  learning  and  Imowledg^  in  the 
manner  in  whicn  they  ought  to  be  inculcated. 

Ji  description  of  the  Macedonian,  pkaianx, 
Theii  Macedonian's  phalanx  was  a  body  of  in&ntry, 
conaistinc  of  16,000  heavy-armed  troops,  who  wae 
always  pTaoed  in  the  centre  of  the  battle.  BesideB  a 
sword,  tney  were  armed  with  a  shield,  and  pike  or 
spear,  called  by  theGreeks  ZApl£SA  {sarieaiu)     Thit 

f>ike  was  fourteen  cubits  long,  that  is,  twenty-one  feet, 
or  the  cubit  consists  of  a  foot  and  a  halC 

The  phalanx  was  commonly  divided  into  ten  bat- 
talions, each  of  which  was  composed  of  1600  men, 
drawn  np  100  in  front,  and  sixteen  in  depth.  Some- 
times the  file  of  sixteen  was  doubled,  snd  sometimes 
divided,  according  as  the  occasion  required  ;  so  thai 
the  phalanx  was  sometimes  but  eight,  and  at  other 
tinges  thirty-two  deep :  but  its  usual  and  regular  depth 
was  of  sixteen. 

^  The  space  between  each  soldier  upon  a  march  was 
six  feet,  or,  which  is  the  same,  four  cubits  ;  and  ifaa 
ranks  were  also  about  six  feet  asunder.  When  the 
phalanx  advanced  towards  an  enem;^,  there  was  b«t 
three  feet  distance  between  each  soldier,  and  the  ranks 
were  closed  in  proportion.  In  fine,  when  the  phaiaox 
was  to  deceive  the  enemy,  the  men  who  composed  it 
drew  still  closer,  each  Soulier  occupying  only  the  apaos 
of  a  foot  and  a  half. 

This  evidently  shows  the  difierent  space  which  the 
front  of  the  phalanx  took  up  in  these  tnree  cases,  anp- 
posing  the  whole  to  consist  of*  16,000  men,  at  sixteca 
deep,  and  consequently  always  1000  men  in  fe»L 
This  space  in  the  first  case  was  6000  feet,  or  lOOO 
fathoms,  which  make  ten  furlongs,  or  half  a  league. 
In  the  second  case  it  was  but  half  so  much,  and  tcrak 
up  five  furlongs,  or  500  fathoms.u  And  in  the  third 
case,  it  was  again  diminished  another  half,  aad 


•  AuU  GeL  L  ix.  c.  3. 

*  I^amus  Alexuidnim  dan  nobis,  impoahoiii 
dignum  tanta  cura  infantem :  (quaoquam  sooa 
noB  est.)     ^tantil,  1.  i.  c.  1. 

^®  An  Philippus  Macedonom  rex  Alexandro  fiEo 
literaram  element  tradi  ab  Arislotele  sumai 
philosopho  vohnsset,  aut  ille  soac^iaset  hoc 
non  studiofum  initia  k  perfeeiisaiiBO  quoqne 
tan,  pertinere  ad  summam  credidisset  7    Qumtii. 

>^  Polyb.  I  xvii.  p.  761-767.    Id.  L  xii.  p.  064. 
de  instrueod.  acieb. 

**  Decern  et  sex  miOia  peditum  mere 
fuere,  qui  Phalangitc  appellabantur.     Hsoc 
hat  in  rr«nte,  in  decern  partes  dirise.    7V.  Iko,  L 
n.  40.  "File 
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IsnM  to  the  distuioe  of  tKily  two  fiffloDgs  and  a  htU; 
or  S50  fathoms. 

Polvbiua  examinei  the  phalanx  in  the  second  case, 
in  irhich  it  marched  to  attack  the  enemj.  Each  sol- 
dier then  took  np  three  feet  m  breadth,  and  as  many 
in  depth.  We  observed  above,  that  their  pikes  were 
fourteen  cubits  long.  The  space  between  the  two 
hands,  and  that  part  of  the  pike  which  projected  be- 
yond the  right,  took  up  four ;  and  consequently  the 
pike  advanced  ten  cubits  beyond  the  body  of  the  sol- 
dier who  carried  it  This  being  supposed,  the  pikes 
«f  the  soldiers  placed  in  the  fifth  rank,  whom  I  will 
•eall  the  fifths,  and  so  of  the  rest,  projected  two  cubits 
beyond  the  first  rank ;  the  pikes  of  the  fourths  four, 
those  of  the  thirds  six,  those  of  the  second  eight  cubits ; 
m  fine,  the  pikes' of  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  first 
rank  advanced  ten  cubits  towards  the  enemy. 

The  reader  will  easily  conceive,  that  when  the  sol- 
diers who  composed  the  phalanx,  this  gxeai  and  un- 
wieldy machine,  every  part  of  which  bristled  with 
pikes,  as  we  have  seen,  moved  all  at  once,  presenting 
their  pikes  to  attack  the  enemy,  that  they  must  charge 
with  fi;reat  forces  The  soldiers  who  were  l^hiod  the  fifth 
rank  neld  their  pikes  raised,  but  inclining  a  little  oyer 
the  ranks  who  preceded  them ;  thereby  fonning  a  kind 
of  loof,  which  (not  to  mention  their  shields)  secured 
them  from  the  darts  discharged  at  a  distance,  which 
fell  without  doing  them  any  hurt 

The  soldiers  <?  all  the  other  ranks  beyond  the  fifth, 
could  not  indeed  engage  against  the  enemy,  nor  reach 
them  with  their  pikes,  out  then  they  gave  great  asms- 
tance  in  battle  to  those  m  the  front  of  them.  For  by 
supporting  them  behind  with  their  utmost  strenjgth, 
and  pressmg  upon  their  backs,  they  increased  m  a 
prodigions  manner  the  strength  and  impetuosily  of  the 
onset ;  they  gave  their  conuades  such  firmness  and 
stability  as  rendered  them  immoveable  in  attacks,  and 
at  the  same  time  deprived  them  of  every  hope  or  op- 
portunity of  flight  by  the  rear ;  so  that  they  were  un- 
der the  necessity  either  to  conquer  or  die. 

And  indeed  Folybius  acknowledges,  that  as  lon^  as 
the  soldiers  of  the  phalanx  preserved  their  disposition 
and  order  as  a  phalanx,  that  is,  as  long  as  they  kept 
their  ranks  in  tne  close  ord^r  we  have  described,  it 
was  impossible  for  an  enemy  either  to  sustain  its 
weight,  or  to  open  and  break  it  And  .this  he  demon- 
strates to  us  in  a  plain  and  sensible  manner.  The 
Roman  soldiere  (for  it  is  those  whom  he  compares  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  place  in  question,)  sajrs  he,  take  up, 
in  fight,  three  feet  each.  And  as  they  must  neoessanly 
move  shout  veiy  muco,  either  to  shin  their  bucklers  to 
the  right  and  left  in  defending  themsdvee,  or  to  thrust 
with  Se  point,  or  to  strike  with  the  edge  of  their  swords, 
we  must  be  obliged  to  allow  the  distance  of  three  feet 
between  every  Kildier.  Thus  every  Roman  soldier 
takes  up  six  leet,  that  is,  twice  as  much  space  as  one 
of  the  pnalanx,^  and  consequently  opposes  singly  two 
soldiers  of  the  first  rank ;  and  for  the  same  reason  is 
obliged  to  make  head  a^nst  ten  pikes,  as  we  have 
before  observed.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  a  single 
soldier  to  break,  or  force  his  way  through  ten  pikes. 

This  Livy  shows  evidently  in  a  few  words,'  where 
be  describes  in  what  manner  the  Romans  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  Macedonians  at  the  siege  of  a  city.  The 
consul,  says  he,*  made  his  cohorts  to  advance,  in  or- 

*  It  was  before  siid,  that  each  soldier  of  the  phalani 
took  up  only  three  feet  when  he  advanced  to  attack  the 
•neiay,  and  but  half  so  much  when  he  waited  his  coming 
up.  la  this  last  case,  each  Roman  soldier  was  obhged  to 
make  head  against  twenty  pikes. 

*  Liv.  I.  xzxii.  n.  17. 

'  Gohortes  invieen  sub  signis,  qns  cnneam  Macedonum 
{Phalaocem  ipsi  vocant,)  si  possentj  vi  pemunperent,  emitp 
tebat—- uhi  conferti  hastas  ingentis  loagituainis^  pne  se 
Hftacedones  objecLisent,  velut  in  constroctan  densitate  cly- 
peororn  testadinem,  Romani  pilis  ne<]aicquam  emiasis,  cilm 
strtnxissent  gladios ;  neque  congredi  propiiis,  neque  precis 
4ere  hastas  poterant :  et,  si  quas  inddissent  aut  prssfregis- 
Benl,hastilia  firagnento  ipso  acute  inter  spicola  iategranon 
bastarom,  velut  vallom  explebant 
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der,  if  possible,  to  penetiate  the  MacedoniBn  phalanx. 
When  the  latter,  keeping  very  close  togerher,  had 
adyanced  forward  their  long  pikes,  the  Romans  having 
discharged  inefiectually  their  javelins  against  the  Ma 
oedonians,  whom  their  shields  (psessed  very  close  to- 
gether) covered  like  a  roof  and  a  tortoise ;  the  Romans, 
1  say,  drew  their  swords.  But  it  was  not  possible  for 
them  either  to  come  to  a  close  engagement,  or  to  cut  or 
break  the  pikes  of  the  enemy ;  and  if  they  happened  to 
cut  or  break  any  one  of  them,  the  broken  piece  of  tho 
pike  served  as  a  point ;  so  that  this  hedge  of  pikes, 
with  which  the  front  of  the  phalanx  was  armea,  still 
existed. 

Paulus  iBmilius^  owned,  that  in  the  battle  with 
Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedon,  this  rampart  of 
brass  and  forest  of  pikes,  impenetrable  to  his  legions, 
filled  him  with  terror  and  astonishment  He  did  not 
remember,  he  said,  ever  to  have  seen  any  thing  so 
formidable  as  this  phalanx ;  and  often  afterwards  de- 
clared, that  tfab  dreadful  spectacle  made  so  strong  an 
impression  upon  him,  as  almost  to  induce  him  to  de- 
spair of  the  victory. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  follows  that  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  was  invincible :  nevertheless  we 
find  from  history,  that  tho  Macedonians  and  their 
phalanx  were  vanquished  and  subdued  by  the  R(^ 
mans.  It  was  invincible,  replies  Polybius,  so  long  as 
it  continued  a  phalanx,  but  tnis  happened  very  rarSy ; 
for  in  order  to  its  b^g  so,  it  reqmred  a  flat  even  spot 
of  ground  of  large  extent,  without  either  tree,  bush, 
intrenchment,  ditch,  valley,  hill,  or  river.  Now  we 
seldom  find  a  spot  of  ground  of  this  description,  of 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  furlongs*  in  extent ;  for  so 
large  a  space  is  necessary  for  containing  a  whole  anny, 
of  which  Jhe  ]dialanx  is  but  a  part 

But  let  us  suppose  (it  is  Polybius  who  still  speaks,) 
that  a  tract  of  ^ound,  exactly  such  as  could  be  wished, 
were  found ;  yet  of  what  use  could  a  body  of  troops, 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx  be,  should  the  ene- 
my, instead  o^  advancing  ibrward  and  ofiering  battle, 
seiul  out  detachments  to  lay  waste  the  country,  plun- 
der the  cities,  or  cot  off  tne  convoys  ?  In  case  the 
enemy  shoijld  come  to  a  ba^e,  the  general  need  only 
command  part  of  his  front  (the  centre,  for  instance) 
designedly  to  give  wi^  and  %,  that  the  phalanx  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  them.  In  this  case, 
it  is  mamfest  the^pha]a]ix  would  be  broken,  and  a 
large  cavity  made  in  it^  in  which  the  Romans  would 
not  fail  to  throw  themselves,  in  order  to  charge  the 
phalanx  in  flank  on  the  right  and  left,  at  the  same 
time  that  those  soldiers  who  are  pursuing  the  enemyi 
may  be  attadced  in  the  same  manner. 

This  reasoning  of  Polybius  appears  to  me  very 
clear,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  us  a  very  just  idea 
of  tbis  maimer  in  which  the  ancients  fougnt ;  which 
ceriainly  ought  to  have  its  place  in  history,  as  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  it 

Hence  appears,  as  M.  Boasuet'  observes  after  Po- 
lybius, the  difierence  between  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx'' formed  of  one  large  body,  very  thick  on  all  sides, 
which  was  obliged  to  move  all  at  once,  and  the  Roman 
army  divided  into  small  bodies,  which  for  that  reason 
were  nimbler,  and  consequently  mora  calculated  Ibr 
movements  of  eveiy  kind.  The  phalanx  cannot  long 
preserve  its  natural  property  (these  are  Polybius*s 
words,)  that  is  to  say,  its  solidity  and  thickness,  be- 

^  Plut  in  Paul.  MvbSI^,  266. 

*  Three  quarters  of  a  leagoe,  or  a  league,  or  perhaps 
more. 

*  Disoourse  on  Universal  Histoij. 

*  Statarius  uterqoe  miles,  onanes  servans;  sed  ifla 
phalanx  immobilis,  et  uahis  generis :  Romans  ades  dis- 
tiBctior,  ex  pluribus  partibus  constans;  faeilis  partienti^ 
quacunupM  opus  esset,  faciiis  juagenti.  THi.  IM.  1.  ix. 
a.  19. 

Erant  pleraque  sylvestria  fsm^  mooamoda  phalang^ 
maxima  Maeedomim,  que,  nisi  abi  pneloagis  hastis  velut 

Irallum  ante  dypeos  objodt,  (quod  utfiat,  fibero  oaa^ 
opus  est,)  nulUos  admocram  usOs  est.  '  /d.  1.  xxxi.  n.  $D. 
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caiiM  it  Mqoirei  peculiar  npoCi  of  ffomdf  and  those, 
as  it  were,  made  purpoaely  tor  it ;  and  that  for  want  of 
such  apota,  it  encumbera,  or  rather  breaks  itaelf  by  ita 
own  motion ;  not  to  mention,  that  if  onoe  broken, 
the  soldiers  who  compoao  it  can  never  rally  again. 
Whereaa  the  Roman  army,  by  iti  diviaion  into  email 
bodiea,  takea  advanta^  of  all  placea  and  aituationa, 
and  suits  itself  to  them.    It  is  united  or  separated  at 

Itleasore.  It  files  ofi(  or  draws  together,  without  the 
east  difficulty.  It  can  very  easily  form  detachments, 
rally,  and  so  through  every  kind  of  evolution,  either 
in  the  whole  or  in  port,  as  occasion  may  require.  In 
fine,  it  has  a  greater  variety  of  motions,  and  conse- 
quently more  activity  and  atrength  than  the  i^ialanx. 
This*  enabled  Paulus  j&milius*  to  £ain  nis  cele- 
brated victoi^  over  Perseus.  He  first  nad  attacked 
tho  phalanx  m  front  But  the  Macedoniana  (keepine 
very  close  together,)  holding  their  pikes  with  both 
hands,  and  presenting  this  iron  rampart  to  the  enemy, 
could  not  be  either  broken  or  forced  in  any  manner, 
and  so  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Romans. 
But  at  last,  the  unevenness  oi  the  ground  and  the 
ereat  extent  of  the  front  of  the  battle  not  allowing  the 
Macedonians  to  continue  in  all  parts  that  range  of 
shields  and  pikes,  Paulus  iElmilius  observed  that  the 
phalanx  was  obliged  to  leave  several  openings  and  in- 
tervals Upon  this,  he  attacked  them  at  these  open- 
ings, not  as  before,  in  front,  and  in  a  general  onset, 
but  by  detached  bodies,  and  in  difierent  parts  at  one 
and  the  same  time«  By  this  means  the  pnalanx  was 
broken  in  an  instant,  and  its  whole  force,  which  con- 
sisted merely  in  its  union  and  the  impression  it  made 
all  at  once,  was  entirely  lost,  and  Paulus  ^mihus 
gained  the  victory.  ' 

The  same  Polybius,'  in  the  tweUUi  book  above 
cited,  describes  in  few  words  the  order  of  battle  ob- 
served by  the  cavalry.  According;  to  him,  a  squadron 
of  horse  consisted  ot  800,  generally  drawn  up  100  in 
fronl,  and  eight  deep ;  consequently  such  a  souadron 
as  this  took  up  a  furlong,  or  100  fathoms,  allowing 
the  distance  of  one  fathom,  or  six  feeL  for  each  horse- 
man ^  a  space  which  he  must  necessarily  have,  to  make 
hia  evolutions  and  to  rally.  Ten  squadrons,  or  8000 
horse,  occupied  ten  times  as  much  ground ;  that  is, 
ten  furlongs,  or  1000  fathoms,  which  make  about  half 
.a  league. 

From  what  has  been  snd,  the  reader  may  judge 
how  much  ground  an  army  took  up,  by  considering 
the  number  of  infantry  ana  cavaliy  of  which  it  con- 
sisted. 

SECTION  II. — THE  8ACRBD  WAR.  SftqUEL  OP  THB 
BISTORT  or  PHILIP.  HE  ENDEAVOURS  iv  VAIN  TO 
POSSESS  HIMSELF  OF  THE  PASS  OF  THERMO^TLA. 

Discord,*  which  perpetually  fo. 

A,  M.  3649.    mented  among  the  Greeks  dispoai. 

Ant.  J.  C.  355.    tions  not  veiy  remote  from  an  open 

rupture,  broke  out  with  great  vio- 
lence upon  account  of  the  Phocasans.  That  people, 
who  innabited  the  territories  adjacent  to  Delphi, 
pboshed  up  certain  landa  that  were  consecrated  to 
ApoUo,  which  were  thereby  profaned.  Immediately 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  exclaimed  against 


*  Plutarch,  in  Paul.  iEmil.  p.  265k  ^^*  Li^*  1*  xli^<  u* 
41. 

'  Secunda  lej^o  immissa  diuipavit  phalangem ;  neque 
uUa  evtdentior  causa  yictorue  fuit,  quam  qu5d  multa  paa- 
aim  prelia  erant,  qun  flucUianten  turb&runt  primb,  deinde 
diMeceruBt  phaUaiEeni ;  cujua  cooferts,  el  tntentis  horren- 
tis  nastifl,  tntolerabilea  virei  sunt  Si  carptim  aggrediendo 
circumagere  immobilem  loogitudine  et  gravitate  bastam 
eogas,  confiiB&  itnie  implicantur :  ri  ve^b  ab  latere,  aut  «b 
tergo,  aliquid  tumoltOs  iocrepuit,  niin«  mode  turbantur: 
aicot  turn  advenbs  catervatini  imientee  Romanoe,  et  in- 
ternipt&  multifarikm  acie,  obvikm  ire  cogebaotur :  et 
Romani,  quaeumque  data  intervalia  eaeent,  msinuabant 
ordiaee  auos.  ,  Qui  ai  untveraA  ade  in  frontem  adverads 
Jnstruetam  pfaalangenii  eoBcurristent— induisaent  se  hastii^ 
Meonfertamademsastinnissent.    Tit.lJo, 

*Lih.xii.p.««S.  «  Diod.  U  ^  p.  4t5-.4SS. 


them  as  guilty  of  sutflege ;  sona  finm  a  spidl  of 
sincerity,  and  others  to  cover  their  private  revenge 
with  the  pious  pretext  of  zeal  for  reltgioii.  The  war 
that  broke  out  on  this  occasion  was  called  The  Secret 
WoTy  as  undertaken  from  a  religious  motive,  and  last- 
ed ten  yeaxB.  The  people  euflty  of  thia  profanalieD^ 
were  summoned  to  appear  b«ore  the  Ampni<:tyoDS,  or 
states-general  of  Greece ;  and  the  whole  affair  bemg 
duly  examined,  the  Phoceans  were  declared  aacrik- 
gioiiSj  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Philoroelus,  one  of  their  chief  citizens,  a  bold  maa, 
and  of  great  authority,  having  proved  by  some  verae 
in  Homer,*  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  temple  of  Delphi 
bekmged  anciently  to  the  Phoceans,  iniSainea  them 
againat  this  decree,  induces  them  to  tsike  up  arms,  and 
ia  appointed  their  generaL  He  immediately  proceeds 
to  sparta  to  gain  the  Lacedasmonians  iu  his  intensL 
They  were  very  much  disgusted  at  a  sentence  which 
the  Amphictyons  had  pronounced  against  them,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Thebans,  by  which  they  had  beea 
also  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  for  having  aeaaed  upoa 
the  citadel  of  Tbebea  by  fraud  and  violence.  Aicb- 
damas,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  gave  PhiUmidns  a 
handsome  reception.  This  monarch,  howev^,  did 
not  yet  dare  to  declare  openly  in  favour  of  the  Pho- 
caeans,  but  promised  to  asaist  bim  with  monej,  and  to 
furnish  him  secretly  with  troops,  as  he  aecoidmgf  y  did. 

Philomclus,  on  his  return  home,  raises  aoldien,  and 
begins  by  attacking  the  temple  of  Delphi,  of  which 
he  possessed  himseff  without  any  great  difficalty,  thi 
inhabitants  of  the  country  making  but  a  weak  reei»> 
tance.  The  Loorians,  a  people  in  the  neigfaboariiood 
of  DelphL  took  arms  against  him,  but  were  defeated 
in  several  rencounters.  Philomelua,  enoocamstd  bf 
these  first  successes,  increaaed  his  troops  daify,  and 
put  himself  m  a  condition  to  cany  on  his  ente^nise 
with  vigour.  Accordingly  he  enters  the  temple,  tean 
from  the  pillars  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyooa  against 
the  Phocseans,  publishes  all  over  the  country  that  h» 
has  no  desijgn  to  seize  the  riches  of  the  temple,  and 
that  his  sole  view  is  to  restore  to  the  Phocaeane  tbdr 
ancient  rights  and  privileges.  It  was  neceoBarr  §k 
him  to  have  a  sanction  Crom  the  god  who  presided  it 
Delphi,  and  to  receive  sucli  an  answer  from  the  orade 
as  might  be  favoumble  to  hinu  The  priestefls  at  fint 
refusM  to  co-operate  on  this  occasion ;  bat,  bein»  ttr- 
rified  by  his  menaces,  she  answered,  that  the  ^oa  pa*- 
mitted  him  to  do  whatever  he  should  think  proper ;  a 
drcumatance  which  he  took  care  to  publish  to  all  the 
neighbouring  nationa. 

The  afiair  was  now  become  seri- 
ous. The  Amphictyons  meeting  A.  M.  365Q. 
a  second  time,  a  resolution  was  AnL  J.  C.  354. 
formed  to  declare  war  against  the 
Phocoeans.  Most  of  the  Grecian  nationa  engaged  in 
this  ouarrel,  and  sided  with  the  one  or  the  ottier  party. 
The  BcBotians,  the  Locrians.  Thessalisiis,  and  aeve^ 
nd  other  neighbouring  people,  declared  in  favour  of 
the  god ;  wlmst  Sparta,  Athens,  and  sonne  other  durs 
of  Peloponnesus  joined  with  the  Phocseans.  Phdome^ 
lus  had  not  yet  touched  the  treasures  of  the  tennple ; 
but  being  afterwards  not  so  scrupulous,  he  behered 
that  the  riches  of  the  gods  coula  not  be  beCler  em- 
ployed than  in  the  deity*s  defence  (for  he  gave  this 
specious  name  to  his  sacrilegious  attempt ;)  and  bemg 
enabled  by  this  fresh  supply,  to  double  the  pay  of  \m 
soldiers,  he  raised  a  very  considerable  body  oi  troopa. 

Several  battles  were  fousht,  and  the  sooceaa  tar 
some  time  seemed  equal  on  ooth  aidea.  Ereiy  bo^ 
knows  how  much  religious  wars  are  to  he  dreaded; 
and  the  prodigious  len^  to  which  a  false  seal,  wh^ 
veiled  with  so  venerable  a  name,  is  apt  to  go.  The 
Thebans  having  in  a  rencounter  taken  several  prison- 
ers, condemned  them  all  to  die  as  sacrileoious  wretch 
es,  who  were  excommunicated.  The  rhocaeans  <fid 
the  same  b^  way  of  reprisaL  The  latter  had  at  first 
gained  several  advantagea ;  but  having  been  deleated 
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In  a  mat  batde,  Fhilmneliu  their  leader,  being  closeiy 
attaoLed  upon  an  eminence  fnmi  which  there  waa  no 
retreating,  defended  hhnaelf  for  a  long  time  with 
invincible  bravery,  which,  however,  not  availing,  he 
threw  himself  headlong  from  a  rock,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  torments  wUch  he  }uid  reason  to  dread,  if  he 
should  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Ono- 
marchus  his  brother  was  his  successor,  and  took  upon 
him  the  command  of  the'  fbrcea 

Thb  new  general  had  soon  levied 

A*  M.  3651.    a  fresh  anny,  the  advantageous  pay 

Ant  J.  C.  353.    he  offered    procuring  him  soldiers 

from  all  sides.  He  also  by  dint  of 
money  brought  over  several  chiefs  of  the  other  party, 
and  prevailed  upon  them  either  to  retire,  or  to  act  with 
ronissness,  by  which  he  gained  great  advantages. 

In  this  general  movement  of  uie  Greeks,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  in  favour  either  of  the  Phocaeans  or  of 
the  Thebans,  Philip  thought  it  most  consistent  with 
his  interest  to  remain  neuter.    It  was  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  this  ambitious  prince,  who  had  little 
regard  for  religion  or  the  interest  of  Apollo,  but  was 
.always  intent  upon  his  own,  not  to  engage  in  a  war 
by  which  he  could  not  reap  the  least  benefit;  and  to 
take  advantage  of  a  juncture,  in  which  all  Greece, 
employed  and  divided  by  a  great  war,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  extend  his  frontiers,  and  push  his  con- 
quests without  any  apprehension  of  opposition.    He 
was  also  well  pleased  to  see  both  parties  weaken  and 
consume  each  other,  as  he  should  thereby  be  enabled 
to  fall  upon  tbem  afterwards  with  greater  ease  and 
advantage. 
Being  desirous  of  subjecting  Thrace,^  and  of  se- 
curing ttie  conouests  he  had  already 
A.  M.  3651.    made  m  it,  he  aetermined  to  possess 
Ant  J.  C.  353.    himself  of  Methone,  a  email  city, 

incapable  of  supporting  itself  by  its 
own  strength,  but  which  gave  him  disquiet,  and 
obstructed  bis  designs,  whenever  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  Accordingly  he  besieeed  that  city, 
made  himself  master  of  it,  and  rased  it  It  was  before 
this  city  that  he  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  by  a  very  singu- 
lar acadent*  Aster  of  Amphipolis  had  o£lered  bis 
service  to  Philip  as  so  excellent  a  marksman,  that  he 
could  .bring  down  birds  in  their  most  rapid  flight 
The  monarch  made  this  answer,  "Well,  I  will  take 
you  into  my  service  when  I  make  war  upon  starlings  *" 
if^hich  answer  stung  the  cross-bow-man  to  the  quick. 
A  repartee  prdvee  often  of  fatal  consequence  to  him 
'who  makes  it ;  and  it  is  no  small  merit  to  know  when 
to  hold  one's  tongue.  Aster  having  thrown  himself 
into  the  city,  he  let  fly  an  arrow,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten, "  To  Philip's  ri^t  6ye,"  and  gave  him  a  most 
cruel  proof  that  he  was  a  good  marksman ;  for  it  hit 
him  in  his  right  eye.  Philip  sent  him  back  the  same 
arrow,  with  Sis  inscription,  "  If  Philip  takes  the  city. 
He  will  hang  up  Aster ;"  and  accordingly  he  was  as 
good  as  his  wora. 

A  skilful  surgeon  drew  the  arrow  out  of  Philip's  eye 
-with  so  much  art  and  dexterity,*  that  not  the  least 
scar  romained ;  and  though  he  could  not  save  his  eye, 
he  yet  took  away  the  blemish.  But  nevertheless  this 
monarch  was  so  weak,*  as  to  be  anm  whenever  any 
person  happened  to  let  slip  the  word  Cydopa,  or  even 
the  word  €ye,  in  his  presence.  Men,  however,  seldom 
blush  for  an  honourable  imperfection.  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian woman  thought  more  like  a  man,  when  to  con- 
sole her  son  for  a  glorious  wound  that  had  lamed 
binif  she  said^  "  Now,  son,  every  step  you  take  will 
put  you  in  mmd  of  your  valour." 

^  After  the.  taking  of  Methone,*  Philip,  ever  studious 
either  to  weaken  his  enemies  by  new  conquests,  or 
gain  new  friends  by  doing  them  som^  important  ser- 
vice, marched  into  Thesnly,  which  had  implored  his 
aasistanoe  against  the  tyrants.    The  lib^^  of  that 
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country  seemed  now  secure,  since  Alexander  of  Fhera 
was  no  more.  Nevertheless,  the  brothers  of  his  wife 
Theb^,  who,  in  concert  with  her,  had  murdered  him, 
grown  weary  of  having  for  sometime  acted  the  part 
of  deliverers,  revived  his  tyranny,  and  oppressed  tho 
Thessalians  with  a  new  yoke.  Lycophron,  the  eldest 
of  the  three  brothers,  who  succeeded  Alexander,  had 
strengthened  himseirby  the  protection  of  the  Pho- 
Gieans.  Onomarchns,  their  leader,  brought  him  a 
numerous  body  of  forces,  and  at  first  gained  a  consi- 
derable advantdge  over  Philip;  but  engaging  him  a 
second  time,  he  was  entirely  defeated,  ana  his  army 
routed.  The  flying  troops  were  pursued  to  the  sea- 
shore. Upwards  S  6000  men  were  killed  on  tho 
spot,  among  whom  was  Onomarebus,  whose  body 
was  hung  upon  a  gallows ;  and  3000  who  were  \iken. 
prisoners,  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Philip's  order, 
as  so  many  sacrilegious  wretches^  the  professed  ene- 
mies of  religion.  Lycophron  delivered  up  the  city  of 
Phene,  and  restored  Thessaly  to  its  liberty  by  aban- 
doning it  By  the  happy  success  of  this  expedition, 
Philip  acquired  for  ever  the  afiection  gf  the  Thessa- 
lians, whose  excellent  cavalry,  joined  to  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx,  had  afterwards  so  great  a  share  in  his 
victories  and  ^tho^  of  his  son. 

Phayliua,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Onomarchns, 
finding  the  same  resources  a^  he  had  done,  in  the 
immense  riches  of  the  temple,  raised  a  numerous 
army ;  and,  supported  by  the  troops  of  the  Laoedas- 
monians,  Athenians,  and  other  alhes,  whom  he  paid 
very  largely,  went  into  Boeotia,  and  invaded  the  The- 
bans. For  a  lon^  time  success  and  defeat  were  nearly 
equal  on  both  sides;  but  at  last  Phayllus  being 
attacked  with  a  sudden  and  violent  distemper:  after 
snfiering  the  most  cruel  torments,  ended  his  life  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  his  impieties  and  sacrilegious 
actions.  Phalecus,  then  very  young,  the  son  of  Ono- 
marchns, was  placed  in  his  room ;  and  Mnaseas,  a 
man  of  great  experience,  and  strongly  attached  to  his 
family,  was  appointed  his  counsellor. 

The  new  leiaaen  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  prede- 
cessora,  plundered  the  temple  as  they  had  done,  and 
eniiched  ail  his  friends.  At  last  the  Phoceans  opened 
their  eyes,  and  appointed  commissionerB  to  call  those 
to  account  who  nad  any  concern  in  the  public  monies. 
Upon  this,  Phalecus  was  deposed ;  and  after  an  exact 
inquiry,  it  was  found,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  there  had  been  taken  out  of  the  temple  upwards 
of  10,000  talents ;  that  is,  about  1,500,000/. 

Plulip,  after  having  freed  the  Thes- 
salians, resolved  to  can^  his  arms  A.  M.  3659. 
into  Phods.  This  is  his  first  attempt  Ant  J.  C.  352. 
to  get  footing  in  Greece,  and  to  have 
a  «iare  in  Uie  general  aflfairs  of  the  Greeks,  fi-om 
which  the  kings  of  Macedon  had  always  been  exclud- 
ed as  forei^era.  With  this  view,  upon  pretence  of 
going  over  mto  Phocis,  in  order  to  punish  the  sacrile- 
gious Phocieans,  he  marches  towaras  Thermopylae,  to 
possess  himself  of  a  pass  which  gave  lum  a  free  pas- 
sage into  Greece,  and  especially  into  Attica.  The 
AUienians  upon  hearing  of  a  march  whidi  might 
prove  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  them,  hasted 
to  Thermopyls,  and  possessed  themselves  very  sea- 
sonably of  this  important  pass,  which  Philip  did  not 
dare  attempt  to  force:  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
return  back  into  Maceaonia. 

SECTION  in. — DEMOSTHBNBS  UPON  PHILIP'S  AT- 
TEMPT OK  THERMOPILJB,  HARANGUES  THE  ATHE- 
NIANS, AND  ANIMATES  THEM  AGAINST  THAT  PRINCE. 
LITTLE  REGARD  IS  PAID  TO  HIS  ADVICE.  OLTNTHUS, 
UPON  THE  POINT  OF  BEING  BESIEGED  BT  PHILIP, 
ADDRESSES  THE  ATHENIANS  FOR  SUCCOUR.  DEMOS- 
THENES ENDEAVOURS  BT  HIS  ORATIONS  TO  ROUSE 
THEM  FROM  THEIR  LETHARGY.  TRET  SEND  BUT  A 
VERT  WEAK  SUCCOUR,  AND  PHIUP  AT  LENGTH  TAKES 
THB  PLACE. 

As  we  shall  soon  see  Philip  engaged  against  the 
Athenians,  and  as  they  by  the  strong  ezhoxtations  and 
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pradent  counsels  of  Demoetfafloes,  wfll  become  faw 
sreateBt  enemiee,  and  the  most  powerful  opposers  of 
his  ambitious  designs,  it  may  not  be  improper,  before 
we  enter  upon  that  part  of  the  history,  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  sUte  of  Athens,  and  of  the  disposition 
<^  the  citizens  at  that  time. 

We  must  not  form  a  judgment  of  the  character  of 
the  Athenians,  in  the  age  otwhich  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, from  that  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  time  of  the 
battles  of  Marathon  and  of  Salamis,  from  whose  vir- 
tde  they  had  extremely  degenerated.  They  were  no 
longer  the  same  men,  and  had  no  longer  the  same 
maxims  nor  the  same  manners.  They  no  longer  dis- 
covered the  same  zeal  for  the  public  good,  the  same 
application  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  state,  the  same  courage 
in  enduring  the  fatigues  of  war  by  sea  and  land,  the 
same  care  in  managing  the  revenues,  the  same  willing- 
ness to  receive  salutary  advice,  the  same  discernment 
in  the  choice  of  generals  of  the  armies,  and  of  the 
maojistrates  to  whom  thev  intrusted  the  administration 
of  me  state.  To  these  nappy,  U^ese  glorious  disposi- 
tions, had  succeeded  a  fonanees  for  repose,  and  an 
indolevce  with  regard  to  public  af&irs ;  an  aversion  for 
military  labours,  which  they  now  left  entirely  to  merce- 
nary troops ;  and  a  profusion  of  the  public  treasures 
in  fgunea  and  shows ;  a  love  for  the  flattery  which 
their  orators  lavished  upon  them;  and  an  unhappy 
facility  in  conferring  public  offices  by  intrigue  and 
cabal :  all  the  usual  forerunners  of  toe  approaching 
ruin  of  states.  Such  was  the  situation  of  Athens  at 
the  time  when  the  king  of  Macedon  began  to  turn  his 
arms  against  Greece. 

We  have  seen  that  Philip,  after 

A.  M.  3652.    various  conouests,  had  attempted  to 
Ant  J.  C.  358.    advance  as  far  as  Phods,  but  in  vain ; 

because  the  Athenians,  iustly  alarm- 
ed at  the  impending  danger,  had  stopped  him  at  the 
pass  of  Thermopylie.  Demosthenes,^  takine  adyan- 
tase  of  so  favourable  a  disposition,  mounted  the  tribu- 
niO,  in  order  to  set  before  them  a  hvely  image  of  the 
impending  danger  with  which  they  were  menaced  by 
the  boundless  ambition  of  Philip;  and  to  convince 
them  of  the  absolute  necessity  they  were  under,  from 
hence,  to  apply  the  most  speedy  remedies.  Now,  as 
the  success  of  his  arms  and  the  rapidity  of  his  progress 
spread  throughout  Athens  a  kind  of  terror,  bordering 
very  near  upon  despair,  the  orator,  by  a  wonderful 
artifice,  first  endeavours  to  revive  their  courage,  and 
ascribes  their  calamities  solely  to  their  sloth  and  indo- 
lence. For,  if  they  hitherto  had  acquitted  themsdves 
of  their  duty,  end  that  in  spite  of  their  activity  and 
their  utmost  efforts  Philip  had  prevailed  over  them, 
they  then  indeed  would  not  have  the  least  resource  or 
hope  left  But  in  this  omtion,  and  all  those  which 
follow,  Demosthenes  insists  strongly,  that  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Philip  is  wholly  owing  to  the  supineness 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  that  it  is  this  supineness  which 
makes  him  bold,  darings  and  swells  him  with  such 
a  spirit  of  haughtiness,  as  even  dares  to  insult  the 
Athenians. 

"  See,"  says  Demosthenes  to  them,  speaking  of 
Philip,  "  to  what  a  height  the  arrogance  of  that  man 
ris^s,  who  will  not  suffisr  you  to  oioose  either  action 
or  repose :  but  employs  menaces,  and,  as  fame  says, 
speaKS  in  the  most  insolent  terms ;  and  not  contented 
with  his  first  conquests,  which  are  incapable  of  satia- 
ting his  lust  of  dominion,  engages  every  day  in  some 
new  enterprise.  Possibly  you  wait  till  necessity  re- 
duces you  to  act  Can  tticre  be  a  greater  to  freebom 
.  men  tbui  shame  and  infamy  ?  Will  you  then  for  ever 
walk  in  the  public  squares  with  this  question  in  your 
mouths,  '  W  hat  news  is  there  7*  Can  there  be  greater 
news,  than  that  a  Macedonian  has  vanquished  the 
Athenians,  and  made  himself  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
Greece?  'Philip  is  dead,*  says  one;  'No,' replies 
another,  '  he  is  only  sick.*  [His  being  wounded  at 
Methone  had  occasioned   all  these  reports.]     But 
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whether  he  be  nek  or  dead  is  nothfaur  to  the  porpoae, 
O  Athenians !  for  the  .moment  after  Heaven  baa  d» 
livercd  you  from  him  (should  yon  still  behave  is  yoi 
now  do,)  you  would  raise  up  another  Philip  against 
yourselves ;  since  the  man  m  question  owes  tua  gran- 
deur infinitely  more  to  your  indolence,  than  to  bis  owm 
strength.'* 

But  Demosthenes,  not  satisfied  with  bare  jtmaO' 
strances.  or  with  Qving  his  ojnnion  in  general  texms, 
proposeo  a  plan,  me  execution  of  which  he  believed 
wouM  check  the  attempts  of  Philip.  In  the  first 
place,  he  advises  the  Athenians  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  fifty 

SiUeys,  and  to  resolve  firmly  to  man  them  thetnselvea 
0  requires  them  to  reinforce  these  with  ten  gafi^ 
lightly  armed,  which  ntay  serve  to  escort  the  convoji 
of  the  fleet  and  the  transports.  With  regard  to  the 
land  forces, — as  in  his  time  the  geneial,  elected  by  the 
most  powerful  faction,  formed  the  amiv  cMily  of  a 
confused  assemblage  of  foreigners  ana  mercenary 
troops,  who  did  little  service, — -Demosthenes  requim 
them  to  levy  no  more  than  8000  chosen  troops,  560 
of  which  shall  be  Athenians,  and  the  rest  raised  fna 
among  the  allies :  with  200  horse,  fifty  of  wbieb  shall 
also  be  Athenians. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  this  fitde  anoy, 
with  regard  onlj  to  provisions  and  oSicrmatten  inde- 
pendent of  their  pay,  was  to  amount  to  little  more 
than  ninety  talents  (90,000  crowns,)*  viz.  forty  talents 
for  ten  convoy  of  galleys,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  rains 
(1000  livres)  per  month  for  each  galley ;  forty  takats 
for  the  2000  infantry ;  and  ten  drachmas  (fire  livres) 
per  month  for  each  foot-soldier,  which  five  livies  per 
month  make  a  little  more  than  three-pence  frxtfamg 
(French  money)  per  diem.  Finally,  twelve  taknti 
for  the  200  horse,  at  thirty  drachmas  (fifteen  Jwes) 
per  month  for  each  horseman,  which  fifteen  tivres  per 
month  make  five  sols  per  dUm.  The  reason  of  my 
relating  this  so  particularly,  is  to  give  the  reader  sa 
idea  orthe  expenses  of  an  army  in  those  times.  De- 
mosthenes adds,  that  if  any  one  should  imagine  tfast 
the  preparation  of  provision  is  not  a  con8ideru>le  step, 
he  is  very  much  mistaken ;  for  he  is  pennaded,  tbit, 
provided  the  forces  do  not  want  provisions,  the  war 
will  ftimish  them  with  every  thing  besides ;  and  thst 
without  doin^  the  least  vrrong  to  the  Greeks  or  their 
allies,  they  will  not  fail  of  sufficient  acquisitieos  to 
make  up  all  deficiencies  and  arrears  of  pay. 

But  as  the  Athenians  mi^t  be  surprised  at  Dei- 
mosthenes's  requiring  so  small  a  body  of  Ibroes,  be 
^ves  this  reason  for  it,  viz,  that  at  present  the  situa- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  did  not  permit  the  Atbesi- 
ans  to  oppose  Philip  with  a  force  snflicient  to  mtke 
head  agamst  him  in  the  field  f  and  that  it  "WooM  be 
their  business  to  make  excursions  only.  This  let 
design  was,  that  this  little  army  should  be  hovenag 
perpetually  about  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  to  awe, 
observe,  harass,  and  to  press  the  enemy,  in  oitier  to 
prevent  them  from  concerting  and  executing  such  en- 
terorises  with  ease,  as  they  might  think  fit  to  atlerapL 

What  the  success  of  this  harangue  was,  b  not 
known.    It  is  venr  probable,  that  as  the  Atbennss 
were  not  attacked  personally,  they,  in  consequence 
of  the  supineness  natural  to  them,  wore  very  iadifle* 
rent  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  Philip's  amis» 
The  divisions  at  this  time  in  Greece  were  Terj&voar* 
able  to  that  monarch.    Athens  and  Laoedsemen  on 
one  side  were  solely  intent  on  reducing  the  strength 
of  Thebes  their  rival ;  whilst,  on  the  other  aide,  me 
Thessalians,  in  order  to  free  themselves  finom  their 
tyrants,  and  the  Thebans,  to  maintain  the  sapeiionty 
which  they  had  acquired  by  the  battles  oTXieactxa 
and  Mantmea,  devoted  themselves  in  the  most  abso- 
lute manner  ip  Philip;  and  assisted  him,  thov^  i^ 
intentionally,  in  making  chains  for  themsdvesL 

Philip,  like  an  able  politician,  knew  weD  Invw  te 
take  aavantage  of  all  tliese  dissensions.  This  king, 
in  order  to  secure  his  frontiers,  had  nothing  more  al 

*  Each  talent  was  worth  1000  oomsf. 
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IwtrttlwBtDenlttflBtlMmtitymaidiTbitM  aadtliui 
1m  covid  not  do'but  at  the  ezpeiue  of  the  Athenians, 
«^  anoe  the  defeat  of  Xeixas,  had  many  coloni/aa 
(beaidee  serecal  itatea  who  weie  either  their  aliiea  or 
tnbotama)  in  that  conntiT. 

Oiynthos,  a  citv  of  Thrace,  in  the  peninaula  of 
Palene,  was  one  of  these  ooioniea.  The  Olynthians 
had  been  at  gnat  ?anance  with  Amyntas,  fiither  of 
Philip,  and  had  even  very  mueh  opposed  the  latter 
upon  his  aocesaion  to  the  crown.  However,  as  he 
was  not  vet  firmly  established  on  his  throne,  he  at  fiivt 
eroployea  dissimulation,  and  courted  the  alliance  of 
the  Olynthians,  to  whom,  some  time  after,  he  gave  up 
^otidsBa,  an  important  foitreie,  which  he  had  con- 
quered, in  concert  with  and  ibr  them,  from  the  Atho> 
nians.  When  he  (bund  himself  able  to  execute  his 
project,  he  took  ]}roper  measures  in  order  to  besiege 
Olynthus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  dty,  who  saw  tEe 
storm  gathering  at  a  «*«■**»*«,  had  recourse  to  the 
Athenians,  of  whom  they  requested  immfdiate  aid. 
The  aAir  was  debated  in  an  assembly  of  the  people ; 
and  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  impoitance^  great  num* 
ber  of  orators  met  in  the  assemblj[.  Eacn  of  them 
mounted  the  tribunal  in  his  tum^  which  was  reguhited 
by  their  age.  Demosthenes,  who  was  then  but  foui> 
and-thirty,  did  net  speak  till  after  his  seniors  had  dis- 
cussed the  matter  a  lonf  time. 

In*  this  discourse,'  the  omtor,  the  better  to  succeed 
in  his  aim,  alternately  terrifies  and  encourages  the 
Athenians.  For  this  purpose,  he  represents  Philip  in 
two  very  difierent  lights.  On  one  side,  he  is  a  man 
whose  unbounded  ambition  the  empire  of  the  whole 
world  would  not  satiate ;  a  haughty  tyrant,  who  looks 
upon  all  men,  and  even  his  allies,  as  so  many  subjects 
or  slaves ;  and  who,  for  that  reason,  is  no  less  in- 
censed by  too  slow  a  submission,  than  an  open  revolt ; 
«.  vigilant  politician,  who,  always  intent  on  taking  ad- 
vantage or  the  oversights  and  errors  of  others,  seizes 
with  eagerness  every  favourable  opportunity :  an  in- 
de&tigable  warrior,  whom  his  activity  multiplies,  and 
who  supports  perpetually  the  most  severe  toils^  withr 
out  allowing  nimaelf  a  moment's  repose,  or  having 
the  least  regard  to  the  difierence  of  seasons ;  an  in- 
trepid hero,  who  rushes  through  obstacles,  and  plon* 
ces  into  the  midst  of  dangers ;  a  corrupter,  who  with 
his  purse  baigains,  traffics,  buys,  and  employs  gold 
no  less  than  iron ;  a  happy  prince,  on  whom  fortune 
lavishes  her  favours,  and  for  whom  she  seems  to  have 
forgotten  her  inconstancy ;  but,  on  the  other  aide,  this 
same  Philip  is  an  imprudent  man,  who  measures  his 
vast  pioiocts,  not  by  his  strength,  but  merely  by 
his  ambition ;  a  rash  man,  who,  by  ms  attempts,  him- 
self digs  the  grave  of  his  own  grandeur,  and  opens 
prodpioes  before  him,  down  which  a  small  efibrt  would 
throw  him ;  a  knave,  whose  power  is  raised  on  the 
most  ruinous  of  all  foundations,  breach  of  faith,  and 
Yillany ;  a  usurper,  bated  univeraallv  abroad,  who,  by 
trampling  upon  all  laws,  human  ana  divine,  has  made 
all  nations  ms  enemies ;  a  tyrant,  detested  even  in 
the  heart  of  his  dominions,  in  which,  by  the  infamy 
of  his  manners  ^nd  his  other  vices,  he  has  tired  out 
the  patience  of  nis  captains,  his  soldiers,  and  of  all 
>M  subjects  in  generu :  to  conclude,  a  perjured  and 
impious  wretch,  equallv  abhorred  by  heaven  and 
earth,  and  whom  the  gods  are  now  upon  the  point  of 
destroyineby  any  hand  that  will  administer  to  their 
wimth,  ar3  second  their  vengeance.  , .  ,   ,,    ^ 

This  is  the  double  picture  of  Philip,  which  M.  de 
Toumil  draws,  by  muting  the  several  detached  linesp 


*  Ohmth.  ii.  .       ^  . 

*  The  oratioo  which  Demosthenes  pronoooced  at  that 
Hmei  is  iranerally  looked  upon  as  the  second  of  the  three 
OlynthiMi  which  relate  to  this  tabject.  Bat  ^.  de  Tour- 
M^  eUefly  oa  the  authority  of  Diooysius  Hahcaroessen- 
■ie,  which  ought  to  be  of  great  weight  on  this  occasion, 
changes  the  order  goneraUy  observed  in  Demotthenes's 
orations,  and  places  this  at  the  head  of  the  Olynthiacs. 
Though  I  am  of  his  opinion,  I  shall  cite  the  orations  la 
the  oroer  they  are  printed. 


msnts  in  tht  piSMint  omtioa  of  Demostfasttes.  fiy 
this  we  see  the  great  freedom  with  which  the  Athe- 
nians spoke  of  so  powerful  a  monarch. 

Our  orator,  after  having  represented  Philip  one  mo- 
ment as  fomudablo,  the  next  as  very  easy  to  be  con- 
quered, concludes,  that  the  only  certain  method  for 
ndudng  such  an  enemy,  would  be  to  reform  the  new 
abuses,  to  revive  the  ancient  order  and  regulations, 
to  appease  domestic  dissensions,  and  to  suppress  the 
cabals  which  are  incessantly  fbnning ;  and  all  this  in 
such  a  manner,  that  every  thing  may  unite  m  the  sole 
point  of  the  public  service ;  and  that,  at  a  common 
expense,  eveiy  man,  according  to  his  abilities,  may 
concur  in  the  destruction  of  the  common  enemv. 

Demades,'.  bribed  by  Philip's  cold,  opposed  veiy 
strenuouslv  the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  out  in  vain ; 
for  the  Athenians  sent,  under  the  conduct  of  Chares 
the  general,  thirty  galleys  and  2000  men  to  succour 
the  Olynthians,  who  in  tms  ur^t  necessity,  which  so 
neariy  affected  all  the  Greeks  m  general,  could  obtain 
assistance  only  from  the  Athenians. 

However,  this  succour  did  not  pre- 
vent the  designs  of  Philip,  nor  the  A.  M.  3655. 
progress  of  his  arms.  For  he  marches  Ant  J.  C.  349. 
mto  Chalcis,  takea  several  places  of 
strength,  makes  himself  master  of  the  fortress  of 
Gtira,  which  he  demolishes,  and  spreads  terror  through- 
out the  whole  country.  Olvntnus,  being  thus  mora 
closely  pressed,  and  menaced  with  destruction^  sent  a 
second  embassy  to  Athens,  to  solicit  a  new  remforce- 
ment  Demosthenes  argues  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  their  request,  and  proves  to  Uie  Athenians,  that 
they  were  equally  obli|:ed  by  honour  and  interest  to 
have  regard  to  iL  This  is  the  subject  of  the  Olyn- 
tfaiac  generally  reckoned  as  the  thiru. 

The  omtor,  always  animated  with  a  strong  and 
lively  zeal  for  the  ssiety  and  glory  of  his  country,  en* 
deavours  to  intimidate  the  Auemans,  by  setting  be- 
fore Uiem  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  threatened ; 
exhibitins  to  them  a  most  dreadful  prospect  of  the  fu- 
ture, if  Siey  do  not  rouse  from  their  lethargjr :  for 
that,  in  case  Philip  seises  upon  Olynthus,  he  will  ine- 
vitably attack  Athens  afterwards  with  all  his  forces. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  the  means  of  raisihg 
sufikient  sums  for  defraying  the  expenses  requisite 
for  the  succour  of  the  Olynthians ;  because  the  mili* 
tary  funds  were  otherwise  employed,  viz.  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  public  game& 

When  the  Athenians,  st  the  end  of  the  war  of 
.£gina,  had  concluded  a  thirtv  years'  peace  with  the 
Lacedemonians,  they  resolved  to  put  mto  their  trea- 
mwy,  by  vwiv  of  reserve^  1000  talents  every  year ;  at 
uie  same  tmie  prehibitmg  any  person,  upon  pain  of 
death,  to  mention  the  employing  any  part  of  it,  except 
for  repulsing  an  enemy  wno  should  invade  Attiofu 
This  was  at  firrt  observed  with  the  warmth  and  fer- 
vour which  men  have  for  all  new  institutions.  After- 
wards Peridea,  in  order  to  make  his  court  to  the  peo- 
ple, proposed  to  distribute  among  them,  in  fines  of 
pesce,*  the  1000  talents,  and  to  apply  it  in  giving  to 
each  citizen  two  oboli  at  the  public  snows,  upon  con- 
dition, however,  that  they  might  resume  this  fund  in 
time  of  war.  The  proposal  was  approved,  and  the 
restriction  also.  But  as  all  concessions  of  this  kind 
degenerate  one  time  or  other  into  licen8&  the  Athe- 
nians were  so  highly  pleased  with  this  aistribution 
(called  by  Demades  (trdftme  by  wkieh  the  Jtheniant 
would  be  eolc^d)  that  they  would  not  sufier  it  to  be 
retrenched  upon  any  account  The  abuse  was  carried 
to  such  a  height,  tfiat  Eubulus,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
&cfion  which  opposed  Demosthenes,  caused  a  decree 
te  be  passed,  prohibiting  any  person,  upon  pain  of 
death.  Bom  so  much  as  proposing  to  restore,  for  the 
service  of  the  war,  those  funds  which  Periieles  had 


*  Snidas  in  voce  AwdSnt' 

«  These  games,  besides  the  twe  cl>ott  wUeh  were  dis* 
tributed  to  etch  of  the  persons  present,  occasioned  a  great 
number  of  ether  eipeases. 
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tmnfeired  to  tiie  gamei  and  poblie  ibowi.  Ajpol]»» 
donis  WM  even  punished  for  decluing  bimaeu  of  « 
contreiy  opinion,  and  for  innating  apon  iU 

This  absurd  profusion  had  Tery  strange  efiecta.  It 
was  impossible  to  supply  it  but  by  imposing  taxes,  the 
ineauahty  of  which  (being  entire^  arbittaiy)  peipetn- 
atea  strong  feods,  and  m£le  the  military  preparations 
so  very  slow  as  quite  defeated  the  design  of  them, 
without  lessening  the  expense.  As  the  artificers  ana 
seafaring  people,  who  composed  above,  two-thirds  of 
the  peo^e  of  Athens,  did  not  contribute  any  part  of 
^eir  substance,  and  only  lent  their  personal  services^ 
the  whole  wei^t  of  the  taxes  fell  entirely  upon  the 
rich.  X^^BO  murmured  upon  that  account,  and  re- 
proached the  others  with  sufiering  the  .public  moneys 
to  be  squandered  upon  festivals,  plays,  and  the  like 
superfluities.  But  the  people  being  sensible  of  their 
Bupeiiority,  paid  very  little  regard  to  their  complaints, 
and  had  no  manner  of  inclination  to  curtail  tneir  di- 
versions, merely  to  ease  people  who  possessed  em- 
ployments and  dignities  from  which  they  were  entirely 
excluded.  Besides,  any  person  who  should  dare  to 
propose  this  to  the  people  seriously  and  in  form,  would 
DC  m  great  danger  of  bis  life. 

.  However,  Demosthenes  presumed  to  introduce  this 
subject  at  two  different  times ;  but  then  he  treated  it 
with  the  utmost  art  and  circumspection.  After  show- 
ing that  the  Athenians  were  indispensably  obliged  to 
raise  an  army,  in  order  to  stop  the  enterprises  of  Phi- 
lip, he  hints  ('but  covertly)  that  thero  are  no  other  funds 
than  those  which  were  expended  on  theatrical  repre* 
sentations,  which  can  be  assigned  for  levying  and 
maintaining  an  armed  force.  He  demands  that  com- 
missioners might  be  nominated,  not  to  enact  new  laws 
(there  being  already  but  too  many  established,)  but 
to  examine  and  abohsh  such  as  should  be  found  preju- 
dicial to  the  welfare  of  the  republic.  He  did  not 
thereby  become  obnoxious  to  capital  punishment,  as 
enacted  by  those  laws ;  because  be  did  not  reouire  that 
they  should  be  actually  abolished,  but  only  tnat  com- 
missioners might  be  nominated  to  inspect  them.  He 
only  hinted,  bow  highly  necessary  it  was  to  abolish  a 
law  which  gave  pain  to  the  most  zealous  citiiens,  and 
reduced  them  to  this  sad  alternative,  either  to  ruin 
themselves,  in  case  they  gave  their  opinion  boldly  and 
faithfully,  or  to  destroy  their  country,  in  case  they  ob- 
served a  fearful  prevaricating  silenc& 

These  remonstrance*  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the 
success  they  deserved,  since  in  the  following  Olynthiac 
(which  is  commonly  placed  as  the  first)  the  orator  was 
obliged  to  inveisrh  once  more  avainst  the  misapplica- 
tion of  the  muitaiy  funds.  The  Olynthians  being 
now  vigorously  attacked  by  Philip,  and  having  hitherto 
been  very  ill  succoured  by  the  mercenary  soldiery  of 
Athens,  reonired,bya  third  embassy,  a  bodv  of  troops, 
which  should  not  consist  of  mercenaries  and  foreignera 
as  before,  but  of  true  Athenians,  of  men  inspireowith 
a  sincere  ardour  for  the  interest  both  of  their  own  glory 
and  the  common  cause.  The  Athenians,  at  the  earn- 
est solicitation  of  Demosthenes,  sent  Chares  a  second 
time,  with  a  reinforcement  of  seventeen  galleys,  of 
SOOO  foot  and  300  horse,  all  citizens  of  Athens,  as  the 
Olynthians  had  requested. 

The  followinvyear  Philip  possess- 
A.  M.  3656.  ed  himself  of  Olynthus.^  Neither 
Ant.  J.  C.  348.  the  suecoure  nor  eflbrts  of  the  Athe- 
nians could  defend  it  from  its  do- 
mestic enemies.  It  was  betrayed  by  Euthycratesand 
Lasthenes,  two  of  its  most  eminent  citizens,  and  actu- 
ally in  office  at  that  time.    Thus  Philip  entered  by 

the  breach  which  his  gold  had  made.    Immediately 
he  plundere^  this  unhappy  city,  lavs  one  part  of  the 

inhabitants  in  chains,  and  nma  tke  rest  for  slaves ; 

and  distinguishes  those  who  had  betrayed  their  city, 
no  otherwise  than  bv  the  supreme  contempt  he  ex- 

{iressed  for  them.    This  king,  like  his  son  Alexander, 
owed  the  treason  but  abhorred  the  traitor.    And  in« 

■  Died.  L  sri.  p.  4M^-4aS, 


daed|  how  can  a  poMa  wtfy  vpon  hm  who  basbdnj- 
ed  his  countrv  }  Every  one,'  even  the  pomman  s^ 
diera  of  the  Macedonian  aiw,  reptoached  EUitkycntes 
and  Lasthenes  for  their  perndy ;  and  when  they  taa^ 
plained  to  Philip  upon  that  aeoount,  be  only  made 
this  ironical  answer,  infinitely  more  seveie  tban  the 
reproach  itself :  "  Do  not  mind  what  a  pack  of  wlgar 
fellows  say,  who  call  everr  tfain^  by  its  real  name." 

The  kins  was  overjoyed  at  hia  being  poaaessed  of 
this  city,  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bnn, 
as  its  power  might  have  very  much  diecked  bis  ooi^ 
questa.  Some  yean  before,*  the  Ol vntfaians  bad  kai^ 
resisted  the  united  armies  of  Maoedon  aod  L*cedbe- 
monia ;  whereas  Philip  had  takea  it  witb  veiy  liixk 
resistance,  at  least  had  not  lost  nwny  men  m  tbesiege. 

He  now  caused  shows  and  public  games  to  be  eni- 
bited  with  the  utmost  magnificence:  totboe  beadded 
feasts  and  entertainments,  in  which  he  made  fanaaelf 
very  popular,  bestowing  on  all  tbegueatseonsidcnhle 
ffifu,  and  treating  them  with  the  utmost  muks  of  his 
friendship. 

SECTION  IV. — rmur  dbclaris   in  rAVoun  ov 

THEBES  AGAINST  THE  PH0CAAN8,  AMD  THKBEBT  BV- 
0A0E8  IN  THE  SACEBD  WAE.  HE  LULLS  THE  ATHE- 
NIANS, NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  REMONSTRANCES  OP 
DEMOSTHENES,    INTO    8BCOR1TT,  BT   A    PRBTEKDES 


PEACE  AND  PALSE  PROMISES.      HE  SEUBS  OH 
MOPTLB,  SUBJECTS   THE   PHOCRANS,  AND   PUTS  AN 
END  TO  THE  SACRED  WAR.     HE  IS  ADMITTED  HITS 


THE  COUNCIL  OF   THE  AMPHICTTONS. 

The  Thebans,  beinff  unable  alone 
to  terminate  the  war^ich  they  had  A.  M.  3657. 
so  long  carried  on  against  the  Pho-  Ant.  J.  C.  347. 
ceans,  had  recourse  to  Philip.  Hith- 
erto, as  wei  before  mentioned,  he  had  nhmerwed  a  kind 
of  neutrality  with  respect  to  the  sacred  war;  and  ht 
seemed  to  wait,  in  order  to  declare  himself,  ^  botk 
parties  should  have  weakened  themselTeB  by  a  loii; 
war,  which  equally  exhausted  them  botb.  The 
Thebans  had  now  very  much  abated  of  that  ba«igbCi> 
ness  and  those  ambitious  views,  with  which  the  victories 
of  Ejpaminondas  had  inspired  theoL  The  insUat 
therolore  that  they  requested  the  alliance  of  Phibp,  ht 
resolved  to  espouse  the  interest  of  that  reonblic  in  op* 
position  to  the  Phoceans.  He  had  not  lost  sifibt  of 
the  project  he  had  formed,  of  obtaining  an  entmioe 
into  Greece,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  iL    To 

five  success  to  his  design,  it  was  proper  for  him  ts 
eclare  in  favour  of  one  of  the  two  psities  which  at 
that  time  divided  all  Greece,  that  is,  eitber  for  the 
Thebans,  or  the  Athenians  and  SpartaiiR  He  was 
not  so  void  of  sense  as  to  imagine,  that  tbe  lattercfaoKe 
would  assist  his  design  of  securing  to  himsdf  a  share 
in  the  affiurs  of  Greece.  He  thernorebadnomoreto 
do  but  to  join  the  Thebans,  who  ofiered  tbemschres 
voluntarily  to  him,  and  who  stood  in  need  of  PhiUp't 
{)ower  to  support  themselves  in  their  decliiung  ooniift- 
tion.  He  therefore  declared  at  once  in  their  &voar. 
But  to  give  a  specious  colour  to  his  aims,  besides 
the  gratitude  which  he  aHected  to  fapl  for  Tbebes,  m 
whicn  he  had  been  educated,  he  also  pretended  to  de- 
rive honour  from  the  zeal  with  which  he  was  fired, 
with  regard  to  the  insulted  ^od ;  and  was  very  ^i»d 
to  gain  the  reputation  of  a  religious  prince,  who  waimly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  god,  and  of  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  in  order  to  conciliate  by  that  means  tbe  esteem 
and  friendship  of  the  Greeks.  Politicians  apply  eveiy 
pretext  to  their  views,  and  endeavour  to  scre«B  tlie 
most  unjust  attempts  with  the  veil  of  probity,  and 
sometimes  even  or  religion ;  though  mj  very  fi^ 
quently,  in  the  main,  have  no  manner  or  regard  fin 
either. 

There  was  nothing  Philip  had  more  at  besot.*  tksa 
to  possess  himself  oTThermopybe,  as  it  opened  him  a 


'  Plut.  in  Apotthth.  p.  178. 
'Diod.Uxv.p.341. 
*  Dvmosth.  Orat,  do  falsi 
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^  into  GfMce ;  to  appmpfkto  all  the  iMnear  of 
tbe  w&and  war  to  biiiiBelf^  aa  ir  be  had  been  principal 
in  that  a&ir ;  and  to  prende  in  the  Pythian  games. 
He  waa  deaiioua  of  aiding  the  Thebana,  and  by  their 
meana  to  poaaeaa  himaelf  Sf  Phocia :  but  then,  in  order 
to  put  thia  doable  deaign  in  execation,  it  waa  neoeaaary 
for  him  to  keep  it  aecret  from  the  Atheniana.  who  had 
actually  declared  war  againat  Thebea,  ana  who  lor 
many  yean<had  been  in  alliance  with  the  Pbocaaana. 
Hia  muineaa  therefore  waa  to  deceive  them,  by  placing 
other  objecta  in  their  view :  and  on  thia  occaaion  the 
poUtica  of  Philip  aucceedoa  to  a  wonder. 

The  Atheniana,  who  began  to  grow  tired  of  a  war 
which  waa  very  burdenaome,  and  of  little  benefit  to 
them,  had  oommiaaioned  Cteaiphon  and  Phiynon  to 
Bound  the  inteutiona  of  Philip,  and  dtscover  what  were 
'  hia  aentimenta  with  regard  to  peace.  They  related 
that  Philip  did  not  appear  a  verae  to  it,  and  that  he  even 
ezpreaaed  a  great  affection  for  the  commonwealth. 
Upon  thia,  the  Athemana  reaolved  to  aend  a  aolemn 
einbaaay,  to  inauire  more  strictly  into  the  truth,  and  to 
procure  the  fullest  information  which  so  important  a 
negotiation  required,  ^schines  and  Demosthenes 
were  amone  the  ten  ambassadors,  who  brought  back 
three  fix>m  rhihp,  vis.  Antipater,  Parmenio,  and  Eu* 

Slochus.  AU  the  ton  executed  their  commission  very 
ithfully,  and  ^ve  a  very  good  account  of  it  Upon 
this,  they  were  immediately  sent  back  with  full  powers 
to  conclude  a  peace,  and  tQ  mtify  it  by  oaths.  It  was 
then  that  Demosthenes,  who  in  his  first  embassy  had 
met  some  Athenian  captives  in  Macedonia^  and  had 
promised  to  return  and  ransom  them  at  his  own  expense, 
«  endeavours  to  keep  his  word ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
advises  his  colleagues  to  embark  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition,  as  the  republic  had  commanded ;  and  to  wait 
as  soon  as  possible  upon  Phi&p,  in  what  place  soever 
he  might  be.  However,  these,  instead  of  making  a 
speedy  despatoh,  as  they  were  desired,  go  an  amma- ' 
aador^s  pace,  proceed  to  Macedonia  by  land,  stay  three 
months  m  that  country,  and  give  Phihp  time  to  possess 
himself  of  several  other  strons  places  belonging  to 
the  Athenians  in  Thrace.  At  last,  having  come  to  a 
conference  with  the  kiiu^  of  Macedonia,  they  agree 
with  him  upon  articles  ofpeace:  but  he,  content  with 
having  lulled  them  asleep  oy  the  specious  pretence  of 
a  treaty,  deferred  the  ratification  of  it  from  day  to  day. 
Philip  had  found  means  to  corrupt  the  ambassadora 
one  afler  another  by  presents,  Demosthenes  excepted, 
who  being  but  one,  opposed  hia  colleaguea  to  no  man- 
ner of  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  made  his  troops  advance 
continually.  Being  arrived  at  Phere  in  Thessaly,  he 
at  last  ratifies  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  refuaea  to  include 
the  -Phocseana  in  it  When  newa  waa  brought  to 
Athena,  that  Philip  had  aigned  the  treaty,  it  occasioned 
very  great  joy  in  tiiat  city,  espedally  among  those  who 
were  averse  to  the  war,  and  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  it  Among  these  was  Isocrates.^  He  was  a  citi- 
sen  very  zealous  for  the  commonweath,  whose  pros- 
perity he  had  very  much  at  heart  The  weakness  of 
nis  voice,  together  with  a  timidity  natural  to  him,  had 
prevented  his  appearing  in  public,  and  mounting  like 
others  the  tribunal.  He  bad  opened  a  achool  in  Amens, 
in  which  he  read  rhetorical  lectures,  and  taught  youth 
eloquence  with  great-  reputation  and  success.  How- 
ever he  had  not  entirely  renounced  the  care  of  public 
affairs ;  and  aa  others  served  their  country  vtoA  voce, 
in  the  public  a^mblies,  Isocrates  endeavoured  to 
benefit  it  by  his  writing  in  which  he  delivered  his 
thoughte ;  and  these  being  soon  made  public,  were 
very  eagerly  sought  after. 

On  the  preaent  oocaaion,  he  wrote  a  piece  of  con- 
nderable  length,  which  he  addressed  to  Philip,  with 
whom  he  hela  a  porrespondence,  but  in  such  terms  as 
were  worthy  a  good  and  faithful  citizen.  He  was 
then  very  far  advanced  in  years,  being  at  least  four* 
aoore  ana  ei^it    The  scope  of  this  diacourae  was  to 
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exhort  Philip  to  take  advaatafls  of  liba  p6aee  he  had 
juat  before  concluded,  in  order  to  reconcile  all  the 
Greek  nations,  and  afleiwarda  to  turn  hia  arma  againat 
the  king  of  Persia.  The  boaineaa  waa  to  engage  in 
this  plan  four  citiea,  on  which  all  the  rest  depended, 
vix,  Athena^  Sparta,  Thebea,  and  Argoa.  He  con* 
feaaea,  that  if  SparU  or  Athena  were  as  powerful  aa 
formariy,  he  should  be  far  from  making  auch  a  propo* 
aal,  which  he  waa  aensible  they  would  never  approve ; 
and  which  the  pride  of  those  two  republics,  whilst 
cherished  and  augmented  by  success,  would  reject  with 
disdain.  But  that  now,  aa  the  most  powerful  cities  of 
Qreece,  wearied  out  and  exhauated  by  long  wars,  and 
humbled  each  in  their  turn  by  fatal  reversea  of  fortune, 
have  equally  an  interest  in  laying  down  their  ame, 
and  livmg  m  peace,  pumuant  to  the  example  which 
the  Atlienians  had  begun  to  set  them ;  tbe  oresent  is 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  Philip  coula  have,  to 
reconcile  and  unite  the  several  cities  of  Greece. 

In  case  he  should  be  so  happy  as  to  succeed  in  such 
a  project,  so  glorious  and  benencial  a  success  would 
ranenim  above  whatever  had  hitherto  appeared  roost 
august  in  Greece.  But  the  bare  project  in  itself, 
though  it  should  not  have  so  happy  an  effect  as  he 
might  expect  from  it,  would  yet  infallibly  gain  him 
the  esteem,  the  affection,  ana  confidence  of  all  the 
nationa  of  Greece ;  advantages  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  taking  of  cities,  and  all  the  conquests  he  might 
hope  to  obtain. 

Some  persons  indeed,  who  were  prejudiced  against 
Philip,represent  and  exclaim  against  him  as  a  crafty 
prince,  who  ^ves  a  specious  pretext  to  his  march,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  has  in  reabty  no  other  object  in  view 
than  the  enslaving  of  Greece.  Isocmtes,  either  fi:om  a 
too  great  credulity,  or  from  a  desire  of  bringing  Phihp 
into  his  views,  supposes,  that  rumours  so  injurious 
as  these  have  no  manner  of  foundation  ^  it  not  being 
probable,  that  a  prince  who  glories  in  being  descended 
lirom  Hercules,  tne  deliverer  of  Greece,  should  think  of 
invading  and  tyrannizing  over  it  But  these  very  re- 
ports, which  are  so  capaUe  of  blackening  his  name  and 
of  sullying  all  his  glory,  should  prompt  him  to  demon- 
strate theralsity  of  them  in  the  presence  of  all  Greece 
by  proofs  that  cannot  be  suspected,  by  leaving  and 
mamtaining  each  city  in  the  full  possession  of  its  laws 
and  liberties ;  by  removing  with  the  utmost  care  all 
suspicions  of  partiality  $  by  not  espousing  the  interest 
of  one  people  against  another.;  by  winning  the  confi- 
dence of  au  men  by  a  noble  disinterestedness  and  an 
invariable  love  of  justice ;  in  fine,  by  aspirii^  to  no 
other  title  than  that  of  the  reconciler  of  the  divisions 
of  Greece,  a  title  far  more  glorious  than  that  of 
conqueror. 

It  is  in  the  king  of  Persia's  dominions  that  he  ought 
to  seek  and  to  merit  those  last  titles.  The  conquest 
of  it  is  open  and  sure  to  him,  in  case  he  could  succeed 
in  pacifying  the  troubles  of  Greece.  He  should  call 
to  mind,  that  Agesilaus,  with  no  other  forces  than  those 
of  Sparta,  shook  the  Persian  throne,  and  would  in- 
falUbiy  have  subveited  it,  had  he  not  been  recalled  into 
Greece  by  the  intestine  divisions  which  then  broke  out 
Tbe  signal  victory  of  the  ten  thousand  under  Clearchus, 
and  their  triumphant  retreat  in  the  sight  of  innumera- 
ble armies,  prove  what  might  be  exjiected  from  the 
joint  forces  of  the  Macedonians  ana  Greeks,  when 
commaiided  by  Philip  against  a  prince  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  him  whom  Cyrus  had  eadeavoured  to  de^. 

throne. 

Isocrates  eoncludes  with  declaring,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  gods  had  hitherto  granted  Philip  so  long  a 
train  of  succeeses,  with  no  other  view  than  to  enable 
him  to  form  and  execute  the  glorious  enterprise,  the 
plan  of  which  he  luid  laid  before  him.  He  reduces  the 
counsel  he  gave  to  three  heads:  That  this  prince 
should  govern  his  own  empire  with  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice ;  should  heal  the  divisions  between  the  neighbour 
ing  nations,  and  all  Greece,  without  desiring  to  possess 
any  part  of  it  himself;  and  this  bein^  done,  that  ho 
chould  turn  his  victioiious  anns  ag^st  a  countrf 
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wludi  in  •!!  agw  ImmI  bean  Ikft  enMT  «f  Oreeoe^  ud 
hftd  often  vowed  their  deetiuction.  it  muit  be  oon- 
feaeed  that  this  k  a  moit  noble  ]>Un,  and  hishly 
woitby  a  mat  prince.  But  laocratea  had  a  very  lalae 
idea  of  Pmiip^  if  he  thoujriit  this  monarch  wouU  ever 
pat  it  into  execution.  Phuip  did  not  poMeas  the  equity, 
Moderation,  or  dinntenctedneee,  which  such  a  project 
required.  He  really  intended  to  attack  Pecna,  but 
was  penuaded  that  it  was  his  business  first  to  make 
himself  secure  of  Oreeoe,  which  indeed  he  wss  de- 
termined to  do,  not  by  kind  services,  but  by  fince.  He 
did  not  endeavour  either  to  win  over  or  persuade  na- 
tions, but  to  subject  and  reduce  them.  As  on  his  side 
he  had  no  manner  of  legard  for  alhances  and  treaties, 
he  judged  of  others  by  himself,  and  wished  to  bind 
them  to  himself  by  much  strong  ties  than  those  of 
firiendship,  gratitude,  and  sincerity.  , 

As  Demosthenes  was  belter  acquainted  with  the 
sUte  of  affidrs  than  Isocrates,  so  he  fonned  a  truer 
iudgment  of  PfasUp's  designs.  Upon  his  return  from 
Im  embassy,  he  declares  expressly,  that  he  does  not 
approve  either  of  the  discourse  or  the  conduct  of  the 
Macedonian  kinf,  but  that  every  thing  is  to  be  dreaddd 
(Vorahim.  On  the  contrary,  .Sschines,  who  had  been 
bribed,  assures  the  Athenians,  that  he  had  dncovered 
nothing  but  die  grtetest  candour  and  sincerity  in  the 
promises  and  proceedinsB  of  this  kittff.  He  had  en- 
OLgod  that  Thespie  and  Plates  should  be  re-peopled, 
m  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Thebans ;  that  in  case 
he  should  succeed  in  subjecting  the  Phocaeans,  he 
would  preserve  them,  and  not  do  mem  the  least  injury ; 
that  he  would  restore  Thebes  to  the  good  order  which 
had  before  been  observed  in  it ;  that  Oropus  should  be 
given  up  absolutely  to  the  Athenians ;  and  that,  as  an 
equivalent  for  Amphipolis,  they  should  be  put  in  po»- 
session  of  Eoboaa.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Demos- 
thenes remonstrated  to  his  fdlow-citizens,  that  Philip, 
notwithstandins  all  these  glorious  promises,  was  en- 
deavouring to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  Phocis ; 
and  that  by  abandoning  it  to  him  they  would  betra;^ 
the  commonwealth,  and  give  up  all  Greece  into  his 
hands.  He  was  not  attended  to ;  and  the  oration  of 
JBschines,  who  engaged  that  Philip  would  make  good 
his  several  promises,  prevailed  over  that  of  Demos- 
thenes. 

These    deliberations   gave    that 

A.  M.  9658.    prince  an  opportunity  to   possess 
Ant  J.  C.  346.    himself  of  Thermopylas,  and  to  enter 

Phocis.'  Hitherto  there  had  been 
no  possibility  of  reducing  the  Phocnans ;  but  Philip 
had  only  to  appear ;  the  bare  sound  of  his  name  filled 
them  with  terror.  Upon  the  supposition  that  he  was 
marching  against  a  herd  of  sacrilegious  wretches,  not 
against  common  enemies,  he  orderra  all  his  soldiers  to 
wear  crowns  of  laurel,  and  led  them  to  battle  as  under 
the  conduct  of  the  god  himself  whose  honour  they 
avenged.  The  instant  they  appeared,  the  PhocaBans 
believod  themselves  overcome.  Accordingly,  thev  sue 
for  peace,  and  vield  to  Philip's  mercy,  who  gives  Pha- 
lecns  their  leaaer  leave  to  retire  into  Peloponnesiis, 
with  the  8000  men  in  his  service.  In  this  manner 
Philip,  with  very  little  trouble,  engrossed  all  the  honour 
of  a  lonff  and  bloody  war,  which  had  exhausted  the 
forces  of  both  parties.  This  victory*  gained  him  in- 
credible honour  throughout  aU  Greece,  and  his  glorious 
expedition  was  the  sole  topic  of  conveisstion  in  that 
country.  He  was  considered  as  the  avaogw  of  sacri- 
lege, and  the  protector  of  relimon ;  and  they  almoat 
ranked  in  the  number  of  the  gods  the  man  who  had  de- 
fended their  majesty  with  so  much  courage  and  success. 

Philip,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  do  any  thing  by 
his  own  private  authority,  in  an  sflair  which  concerned 
all  Greece,  assembles  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
and  appoints  them,  for  form's  sake,  supreme  judges 

^  Diod.  1.  xvi  p.  465. 

*  Incredibile  quantum  ea  res  apud  omaei  nationes  Phi- 
lippo  glorin  dedit.  Ilium  vindicem  sacrilegii,  iUam  ultoreiii 
reUgioDum.  Itaque  Diis  proximiu  habelur^  per  quern 
Dttonim  majettas  vindicata  rit    Juttm*  L  viii.  o.  %• 
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of  tii«  pains  and  penalties  to  winch  Ilia 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious.  Under  the 
thsse  judges,  who  were  entirely  at  his 
decrees  tmt  the  cities  of  Phocis  diaU  be 
that  they  should  all  be  reduced  to  small  tawna  of  aixt| 
houses  each,  and  that  those  towns  shall  be  at  a  costsia 
distance  one  from  the  other;  that  those  wralches  who 
had  committed  the  sacrile&e  shall  be  inovocaUy  pro- 
scribed ;  and  that  thereat  shall  not  enjoy  their 


I,  but  upon  condition  of  paying  an  annnol  ti^Mte, 
which  shall  continue  to  be  levied  till  such 


the  whole  sums  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  DelplH  ofaall 
be  repaid.  Philip  did  not  forget  himself  upoa  this 
occasion.  Aiker  ne  had  subjected  the  rebeiliooa  Fb^ 
ceans^  he  demanded  that  tfaieir  tight  of  mmmam  m  the 
council  of  the  Amphictvons,  wUdi  they  had  been  ds- 
claied  to  have  foneitea,  should  be  transfawid  to  hm 
The  Ampfaictyons,  of  whose  venceanco  be  had  bsw 
been  the  instrument,  were  afiaid  toiefose  him,  sod 
accordingly  admitted  him  a  member  of  tbcir  body;  a 
cfacumstance  of  the  highest  importanos  to  hina,  as  ws 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  and  of  very  dangerooa  oens^ 
quence  to  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  They  also  gave  him 
toe  superintendenee  of  the  Pythian  omt^  in  conjonc- 
tion  with  the  BcBotians  and  ThesaaSans ;  Iiwibhii  ths 
Corinthians,  who  possessed  this  privilego  hitherto,  had 
rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  it,  by  ahoring  in  the 
sacrilege  of  the  Phocnans. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Athena  of  the  treatmeot 
which  the  Phoceans  hul  met  with,  the  Ibrmer  po* 
ceived,  but  too  late,  the  wrong  step  they  had  taken  in 
refusing  to  comply  with  theeounsels  of  bemoothcDes: 
and  in  abandoning  themselves  blindly  to  the  vain  and 
idle  promises  of  a  traitor,  who  had  sold  bis  coimtiy. 
Besides  the  shame  and  grief  with  which  they 
seised,  for  having  fiiiled  m  the  obligatioiia  b 
they  were  bound  to  the  Phooeans  by  their  o  ^ 

with  them,  they  found  that  they  had  botrajod  dietr 
own  interests  in  abandoning  their  allies.  For  Pfadip, 
by  possessine  himself  of  Phocis,  was  beoome  master 
of  ThermopyuB,  which  opened  bun  the  gates,  and  pat 
into  his  hands  the  keys  cf  Greeca  The  Athenians,* 
therefore,  being  justly  alarmed  upon  their  own  a^ 
count,  gave  ordere  tliat  the  women  and  children  afaoald 
be  brought  out  of  the  country  into  the  city  ;  tiiat  the 
walls  slu>uld  be  repaired^  and  the  PirBooa  IbitiBed,  m 
order  to  put  themselves  mto  a  state  of  defence  in  esse 
of  an  invasion. 

The  Athenians  had  no  share  in  the  decree  by  which 
Philip  had  been  admitted  among  the  Amphfctyoaa. 
They  perhaps  had  absented  themselvea  puiposdy, 
that  they  might  not  authorize  it  by  their  presence ;  o^ 
which  was  more  probable,  Philip^  in  oroer  to  raaore 
the  obstacles  ana  avoid  the  impedinienta  he  might 
meet  with  in  the  execution  of  his  design,  sam  nililtid, 
m  an  irregular  manner^  such  of  the  Ampbictyoiis  alone 
as  were  entirely  at  his  devotion.  In  short,  he  ea^ 
ducted  his  intngue  so  very  artfully,  that  he  obtained 
his  ends.  This  election  might  be  disputed  as  ^ande^ 
tine  and  irregular;  and  therefore  he  required  a  ooo- 
firmation  of  it  from  the  states,  wIks  as  membecaof  tfaat 
body,  had  a  ri^t  either  to  reject  or  r^fy  the  new 
choice.  Athens  received  the  circular  invitation ;  but 
in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which  was  ca&ed  in 
Older  to  deliberate  on  Philip's  demand,  aeveial  were 
of  opinion  that  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  it»  De» 
moethenes,  however,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  and 
thouffh  he  did  not  approve  in  any  manner  of  the  peace 
which  had  been  concluded  with  Philip,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  innings  it  in  the 
present  juncture ;  since  that  could  not  be  done  wiShooft 
stirring  up  against  the  Athenians  both  the  new  Am> 
pluctyon  andthose  who  had  elected  him.  Hie  advice 
thererore  was,  that  they  should  notegcpose  thfwsfilirw 
unseasonably  to  the  dangerous  oonseqnenoee  which 
might  ensue,  in  case  of  their  determiaate  rdbsal  to 
consent  to  the  almost  unanimous  decree  of  the  A^ 

*  DsiBOSth.  ds  fols,I<S|Stp.SlS. 
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pM^oDB ;  and  fMOtesledl,  tltti  it  wae  their  intenst 

prudeotly  to  subaiit,  for  fear  of  worse,  to  tlie  present 
condition  of  the  times ;  that  is,  to  oomply  wito  what 
was  not  in  their  power  to  prevent  This  is  the  subject 
of  Demostbenes's  disooorse,  entitled,  OnUion  on  the 
Peace.  We  may  reasonably  beUe?e  that  his  advice 
followed. 


SECTION  v.— PHlLir,  BBIVO  BBTVBlfED  TO  MACB- 
DOMU,  BZTBIfDS  HIS  CONaUBSTS  INTO  1U.TMA  AMP 
THBACB.  HB  PBOJBCTS  A  LBAOOB  WITH  THB  THB- 
BA1I8,  THB  MESSBMIAMS,  AND  THB  ABOIVBa,  TO  W* 
TAOB  PBLOPONIfBSVS  IN  CONCBBT  WITH  THBM. 
ATHENS  HAVINO  DBCLABBD  IN  FAVOUR  OP  THB  LAOB- 
DJiMONlANS,  THIS  LBAOVB  IB  DISSOLVBD.  HE  AGAIN 
MAKES  AN  ATTEMPT  VPON  BVB(BA,  BUT  FHOCION 
DRIVES  HIM  OUT  OP  IT.  CHARACTER  OP  THAT  CBHk* 
BRATED  ATHENIAN.  PHIUP  BESIBGBS  PBRINTHU8 
AND  BTSANTIUM.  THB  ATHENIANS,  ANIMATED  BT 
THB  ORATIONS  OP  DEMOSTHENES,  SEND  SUCCOURS  TO 
TH08B  TWO  CITIES,  UNDER  THE  COMMAND  OP  FHO- 
CION, WHO  POBCES  PHIUP  TO  RAISE  THB  SIBOB  OP 
THOSE  PLACES. 

Apter  Philip  had  settled  every 

A.  M.  3660.    thing  relating  to  the  worship  of  the 

Ant  J.  C.  344.    god,  and  the  security  of  the  temple 

of  Delphi,  he  returned  into  Mace- 
donia crowned  with  glory,  and  carrviag  with  him  the 
reputation  of  a  religious  prince  and  an  intrepid  con- 

riror.    Diodorus  observes,^  that  all  those  who  had 
red   in  profaning  and   plundering  the   temple, 
perished  miserably,  and  came  to  a  tragical  end. 

Philip,*  satisfied  with  having  opened  to  himself  a 
passage  into  Greece  by  his  seizure  of  Thermopylas : 
having  subjected  Phocis,  established  himself  one  of 
the  judges  of  Greece,  by  his  new  dignity  of  Amphio- 
tjon  ;  and  gained  the  esteem  and  applause  of  ail  na- 
tions, by  his  seal  to  avenge  tiie  honour  of  the  deity : 
jud^  very  prudently,  that  it  would  be  proper  ibr  him 
t«i  check  his  career,  in  order  to  prevent  all  the  states 
of  Greece  from  taking  arms  agamst  him,  by  discover- 
ing too  soon  his  ambitious  views  with  regard  to  that 
country.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  all  suspicion, 
and  to  soothe  the  disquietudes  which  arose  on  that 
occasion,  he  turned  his  arms  against  lUyria,  purposely 
to  extend  his  frontiers  on  that  ride,  and  to  keep  his 
troops  always  in  exercise  by  some  new  expedition. 

Tne  same  motive  prompted  him  aflorwards  to  so 
into  Thrace.  In  the  very  oe^nning  of  his  reign  he 
bad  dispossessed  the  Athenian!  of  several  strong 
places  in  that  conntiy.  Philip  still  carried  on  his 
conquests  there.  Suidas  obserres,*  that  before  he 
took  Olynthns,  he  had  made  hiirndf  master  of  thirty- 
tvpo  cities  in  Chakis,  which  is  part  of  Thrace.  Tne 
Chersonesus  also  was  situated  very  commodionslyfor 
him.  This  was  a  very  rich  peninsula,  in  which  tnere 
'were  a  mat  number  of  powerful  cities  and  fine  pasture 
lands.  It  had  formerly  ^belonged  to  the  Athenians. 
The  inhabitants  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Lacedsmonia,  when  Lysander  had  captured  Athens ; 
but  submitted  again  to  their  first  masters,  afler  Conon, 
the  son  of  Timotheus,  had  reinstated  his  country.  Co- 
tjTHy  kin^  of  Thrace,  afterwards  dispossessed  the  Athe- 
nians of  the  Chersonesus;  but  it  was  restored  to  them 
hj  Chersobleptus,^  son  of  Coty|^  who  finding  himself 
unable  to  defend  it  against  Pnilip^  gsve  it  up  to  them 
the  fourth  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad ;  reserving, 
however,  to  himself  Gardia,  which  was  the  most  con- 


hsppened 

aecond  year  of  the  lOOtlT  Olympiad,  the  inhabitai^tB 

of  Cardia  being  afraid  of  falling  into 

A.  M.  3661.    the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who 

Ant  J.  C.  343.    claimed  their  city  as  having  fbnneriy 

belonged  to  them,  submitted  them- 

>  nod.  U  zvi.  p.  466.      •lfaid.p.46S.      •inCsMw. 
-  Died.  U  xri.  p.  434.  "^  •!!«.•.  414/^ 

VOL.  '       *" 


Mhres  to  FUKp^  who  did  iMt  fiul  la  taha  thMftwdw 

hisprotectioii.* 

Diopithes,  the  head  of  the  colony 
which  the  Athenians  had  sent  into  A.  M.  366S. 
Chersonesus,  looking  upon  this  step  Ant  J.  C.  342. 
in  Philip  as  an  act  of  hostility  against 
the  commonwealth,  without  waiting  for  an  order,  and 
fully  persuaded  that  it  would  not  be  disavowed,  mardies 
suddenly  into  the  donunions  of  that  prince  in  the  mari- 
time part  of  Tjuaoe,  whilst  he  was  canyinc  on  an 
iraportsnt  war  in  Upper  Thrace ;  plunders  tnem  be- 
fore he  hsd  time  to  return  and  make  head  against  him, 
and  carries  off  a  ric^  booty,  all  which  he  Imiged  safe 
in  Chersonesus.  Philip,  not  being  able  to  avenge  him* 
self  in  the  manner  he  could  have  wished,  contented 
himself  with  making  crievous  complaints  to  the  Athe- 
nians by  letters  on  Siat  subject  Such  as  received 
Mnsions  from  him  in  Athens,  served  him  but  too  ef* 
fectually.  These  venal  wretches  loudly  exdaimed 
against  a  conduct,  which,  if  not  prudent,  was  at  least 
excusable.  They  declaim  against  Diopithes;  in^ 
peach  him  of  involving  thestate  in  war;  accuse  him 
of  extortion  and  piracy ;  insut  upon  his  being  recalled, 
and  prosecute  his  condemnation  with  the  utmost  heat 
and  violence. 

Demosthenes,  seeing  at  this  juncture  that  the  public 
welfare  was  inseparably  connected  with  that  ot  Dio» 
pithes,  undertook  his  defence,  which  is  the  subject  of 
his  oration  on  tAs  ChenoMtus.  This  Diopithes  was 
father  to  Menander,  the  comic  poet,  whom  Terence 
has  copied  so  faithfuUy. 

Diopithes  was  accused  of  oppressing  the  allies  by 
his  unjust  exactiona.  However,  Demoethenes  lays 
the  least  stress  on  this,  because  it  was  personal ;  ne 
nevertheless  pleads  his  apology  (transiently)  lW>m  the 
example  of  all  the  generals,  to  whom  the  islands  and 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  paid  certain  voluntary  oontribu* 
tions,  by  which  they  purchased  security  to  their  mer- 
chants, and  procured  convoys  for  them  to  euard  diein 
against  the  pirates.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  man 
may  exercise  oppressions,  and  ransom  allies  very  un- 
seasonably. But  in  this  case,  a  bare  decree,  an  accu- 
sation in  due  form,^  a  galley  appointed  to  bring  home 
the  recalled  seneml ;  all  this  is  sufficient  to  put  a  stop 
to  abuses.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  Philip's 
enterprises.  These  cannot  be  cheeked  either  by  de- 
crees or  menaces ;  and  nothinjg  will  do  this  efilectu- 
ally,  but  raising  troops,  and  fitting  out  galleys. 

"  Your  orators,**  says  he,  "cry  out  eternally  to  you, 
that  we  nnist  make  choice  either  of  peace  or  war ;  but 
Philip  does  not  leave  this  at  our  option,  be  who  Is 
daily  meditetins  some  new  enterprise  against  us. 
And  can  we  doubt  but  it  was  he  who  broke  the  peace, 
unless  it  is  pretended  that  we  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  him,  as  long  as  he  shall  forbear  making  any 
attempte  on  Attica  and  the  Pimeus?    But  it  win 
then  be  too  late  for  us  to  oppose  him ;  and  it  is  now 
that  we  must  prepare  strong  barriers  a^nst  his  ambi- 
tious den|n&    You  ou^t  to  lay  it  down  as  a  certain 
maxim,  O  Athenians !  that  it  is  you  he  aims  at ;  that 
he  considen  you  as  his  most  dangerous  enemies ;  that 
your  ruin  alone  can  establish  his  tranquillity,  and  se- 
cure his  conquests ;  a^d  that  whatever  he  is  now  pro- 
jectinj^  is  merely  with  the  view  of  falling  upon  yon, 
and  ofreducing  Athens  to  a  sUte  of  subjection.    And, 
indeed,  can  any  of  you  be  so  vastly  simple,  as  to  ima- 
gine tnat  Phihp  is  so  greedy  of  a  few  paltry  towns,* 
(for  what  other  name  can  we  bestow  on  those  which 
he  now  attacks  7)  as  to  submit  to  fatigues,  the  incle- 
mency of  the  seasons,  and  dangers,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  them  ;  but  that  as  for  the  barboun^ 
the  arsenals,  the  galleys,  the  silver  mines,  and  the  im- 
mense revenues,  of  the  Athenians ;  that  he  considers 
these  with  indifierence,  does  not  covet  them  in  the 
least,  but  will  sufiibr  you  to  remain  in  quiet  possession 
of  them? 


*  Liban.  in  Demoith.  p.  76. 
^ItwaseallsdlUsa]^ 


•laThnes. 


mrroRY  of  phiup. 


^  Wka  «0MtaiMMi  an  wa  to  dnw  from  til  Ihil  bu 
oeen  Mid  7  Whj,  that  so  hi  (torn  ctihiering  the 
army  we  have  in  Thnce,  it  must  be  codsiderabiy  re- 
infoiced  and  strengthened  by  new  levies,  m  older  that, 
as  Philip  has  always  one  in  readiness  to  oppress  and 
>enshive  the  Oreeks,  we,  on  our  side,  may  alwim  have 
one  on  foot  to  defend  and  preserve  them."  There  is 
leason  to  beUeve  Demosthenes*s  advice  was  followed. 

The  same  year  that  this  oration  was  spoken,* 
Aiymbas,  king  of  the  Molossi  or  Egirus  died.  He 
was  son  of  Aloelas,  and'had  a  brother  called  Neopto- 
lemns,  whose  dangfater  Olympias  was  ^married  to 
Philip.  This  NeofSolemus,  oy  the  influence  and  au- 
thority of  his  son-in-law,  was  raised  so  high  as  to 
share  the  regal  power  with  his  elder  brother,  to  whom 
only  it  kwfuliy  belonged.  This  first  unjust  action 
was  followed  by  a  creater.  For  after  the  death  of 
Arymbas,'  Phibp  played  his  part  so  well,  either  by 
his  intHsues  or  his  menaces,  that  the  Moloesians  ex- 
pelled ^acidas,  son  and  lawful  successor  to  Arymbas, 
and  established  Alexander,  sen  of  Neoptolemus,  sole 
king  of  Epirus,  This  prince,  who  was  not  only 
bro3iei>in-law,  but  son-in-law,  to  Philip,  whose  daugh- 
ter Cleopatra  he  had  married,  as  will  be  observed  in 
the  sequel,  carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  and  there  died. 
After  ttiis  jEscidif  re-ascended  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, reigned  alone  in  Epirus,  and  transmitted  the 
crown  to  his  son,  the  famous  Pynfaus  (so  celebrated 
in  the  Roman  history,)  and  second  cousin  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  Aloetas  being  giaodfather  to  both  those 
monarchs. 

Philip,  after  his  expedition  in  Illyiia  and  Thrace, 
turned  his  views  towards  Peloponnesus.  Terrible 
commotions  prevailed  at  that  tmie  in  this  part  of 
Greece.'  Lacedemonia  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
it,  with  no  other  right  than  that  of  being  the  strongest 
Argos  and  Messene  being  oppressed.  &d  recourse  to 
Phuip.  He  had  just  before  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Athenians,  who,  on  the  faith  of  their  orators  that 
had  been  bribed  by  this  prince,  imagined  he  was 
going  to  break  with  the  Thebans.  However,  so  far 
from  that,  after  having  subdued  Phocis,  he  divided  the 
conquest  with  them.  The  Thebans  embraced  with 
joy  the  favoursble  opportunity  which  presented  itself, 
of  opening  him  a  gate  through  which  he  might  pass 
into  Peloponnesus,  in  which  country  the  inveterate 
hatred  they  bore  to  Spaxta  made  them  foment  divi- 
sions perpetuall  V,  and  continue  the  war.  They  there- 
fore solicited  Philip  to  join  Mrith  them,  the  Messe- 
nians,  and  Argives,  in  oider  to  humble  in  concert  the 
power  of  Lacedasmonia. 

This  prince  readily  came  into  an  alliance  which  suit- 
ed his  views.  He  nroposed  to  the  Amphictyons,  or 
rather  dictated  to  tnem,  the  decree,  which  ordained 
that  Lacedsmonia  should  permit  Argos  and  Messene 
to  enjoy  an  entire  indepenaence,  pursuant  to  the  tenor 
of  a  treaty  lately  concluded ;  and,  upon  pretence  of 
not  exposuig  the  authority  of  the  states-general  of 
Greece,  he  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  march  that  wa^r.  Lacedaemonia,  being  justly 
alarmed,  requested  the  Athenians  to  succour  tnem ; 
and  by  an  embassjy  pressed  earnestly  for  the  conclud- 
ing of^^such  an  alliance  as  their  common  safety  might 
require.  The  several  powers,  whose  interest  it  was 
to  prevent  this  alliance  from  being  concluded,  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  sain  war  ends.  Philip 
represented,  bv  his  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians, 
that  it  would  be  very  wron  v  in  them  to  declare  war 
aaainst  him;  that  if  he  did  not  break  with  the 
"niebans,  his  nnt  doing  so  was  no  infraction  of  the 
treaties ;  that  before  he  could  have  broken  hie  word 
in  this  particular,  he  must  first  have  pven  it ;  and  that 
the  treaties  themselves  proved  manifestly  that  he  had 
not  made  any  promise  to  that  purpose.  Fhilip  indeed 
said  true,  with  regard  to  the  written  articles  and  the 

^  Died.  1.  zvi.  p.  466. 

'  Jnstb.  book  viii.  ch.  <,  curtsils  the  geneslogy  of  this 
prince,  sad  eoafbunds  this  soooession. 
•Demssth.inPliflipp.ii.    lib^n.  hi  DssNsth. 


poMio  stipiilttwins  \  but  ffisciwnes  had  ntoB  tfiM  pro 
mise  by  word  of  mouth  in  his  name.  On  the  oCber 
side,  tHe  amba^ssdors  of  Thebes,  of  Ai«s  and  Mc» 
sene,  were  also  very  urgent  with  the  Athfwisns ;  and 
reproached  them  with  having  already  aeuetiy  ^ 
voured  the  LaoedemooianiTbat  toe  mneh,  who  were 
the jnofessed  enemies  to  the  Thebans,  and  the  tyn^bt 
of  Peloponnesus. 

But  Demosthenes,*  insensible  to  all  thcase  solicita- 
tiona,  and  mindfiil  of  nothinjr  but  the  real  interests  of 
his  country,  ascended  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  esfime 
the  neflotiation  of  the  Lacedemonians.  Heieprancfacd 
the  Athenians,  according  to  his  usual  coatona,  with 
supineness  and  indolence.  He  exposes  the  amihiiioas 
designs  of  Philip,  which  he  still  pumes,  and  dedaics 
that  they  aim  at  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  all 
(Greece.  **  You  excel,"  says  he  to  them,  ^  both  yea 
and  he,  in  that  circumstance  which  is  the  object  ef 
your  application  and  your  cares.  You  apeak  better 
than  he,  and  he  acts  better  than  you.  The  expeiienc* 
of  the  past  ought  at  least  to  open  yonreyes,  and  make 
you  more  suspicious  and  curcumspect  with  legaid  lo 
him :  but  this  serves  no  other  purpose  then  to  wfl  yea 
asleep.  At  this  time  his  troops  are  mardiing  towards 
Peloponnesus ;  he  is  sending  money  to  it,  and  his  arri- 
val in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  aimy,  is  ex* 
pected  eveiy  moment '  Dq  you  think  that  you  will  be 
secure,  after  he  shall  have  possessed  himaelf  oC  the 
territories  round  you  7  Ait  has  invented  for  the  seen* 
rity  of  cities  various  methods  of  defence,  aa  nmparii, 
walls,  ditches,  and  the  like  works ;  but  nature  sia^ 
rounds  the  wise  with  a  common  bulwaik,  which  ei^ 
vers  them  on  ail  sides,  and  provides  for  the  aeeurity  cf 
states.  WhatiB  this  bulwark?  It  is  distrasL"  Hs 
concludes  with  exhorting  the  Athenians  to  rouse  from 
their  lethargy ;  to  send  immediate  succour  to  the  La> 
cedemonians ;  and,  above  all.  to  puniah  dimrtly  all 
such  domestic  tnitore  as  have  deceived  the  people,  asd 
brought  their  present  calamities  upon  them,  by  apread- 
ingfalse  reports,  and  employing  captious  aaanmiceL 

The  Athenians  and  Pnilip  did  not  yet  oome  u»  aa 
open  rupture ;  whence  we  may  conjecture^  that  the 
latter  delayed  his  invasion  of  Peloponnenis,  in  ofda 
that  he  might  not  have  too  many  enemies  upon  faia 
hands  at  the  same  time.  However,  he  did  not  sit  stilly 
but  turned  his  views  another  wav.  Philip  had  a  knif 
time  considered  Euboaa  as  well  calculated,  from  ita 
situation,  to  favour  tke  designs  he  meditaied  ^guoA 
Greece ;  and,  in  the  very  bemnning  of  hie  reign,  bad 
attempted  to  possesf  himseu  of  it  He  indeed  aet 
every  engine  to  work  at  that  time,  in  order  to  seoa 
upon  that  island,  which  he  called  the  Shmrkin  ^ 
Greece,  But  the  Alkenians,  on  the  other  aaiie,  woe 
highly  interested  in  not  sufiering  it  to  fiall  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy ;  especially  as  it  niig;ht  be  joined 
to  the  continent  of  Attica  by  a  bridge.  Howercr, 
according  to  the  ustal  custom,  they  continued  iodo> 
lent  whibt  Philip  pursued  his  conquests.  The  Istter, 
who  was  continuallv  attentive  and  vigilant  ovsr  kis 
interest,  endeavourea  to  carry  on  an  intelligence  in  the 
island,  and  by  dint  of  presents  bribed  those  who  hsd 
the  ereatest  authority  in  it  At  the  request  <^oeitain 
of  me  inhabitants/  he  sent  some  tioope  prifaielj 
thither ;  possessed  himself  of  several  atrongr  pbcea ; 
dismantled  Portlimos,  a  very  important  fortreaa  in  Eu- 
bcea,  and  established  three  tyrants  or  kingjs  over  ths 
country.  He  also  seized  upon  Oreum,  one  of  the 
strongest  cities  of  Eubma,  of  which  it  possesaed  the 
fourth  part ;  and  established  five  tyrants  ov«r  it,  wtio 
exercised  an  absolute  authority  there  in  his  name. 

Upon  this,'  Plutarch  of  Eretria  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  Athenians,  conjuring  them  to  come  and  deliver  that 
island,  every  part  of  which  was  upon  the  point  of  sub* 
mittine  entirely  to  the  Macedonian.  The  Athenians 
upon  uis  sent  some  troops  under  the  command  of  Pfa»> 
cion.    That  general  had  already  acquired  great  rep»> 

«  Philip,  il  *  Dtmosth.  PluKpp.  iiL  p.  tSL 

*  Plutanh.  m  Phoe.  p.  74S,  747. 
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tadoB,'  Hid  will  fatre,  in  tiieMqud,  a  gnat  bImm  in 
the  admtnistraUon  of  a&in,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. He  had  studied  in  the  Aeadem^^  under  Plato, 
and  aflefwmrds  under  Xenociatee,  and  in  that  sehool 
hMd  formed  his  morals  and  his  life,  u|M>n  the  model  of 
the  most  austere  virtoe.  We  are  told  that  no  Atlu^ 
nian  ever  saw  him  laugh,  weep,  or  go  to  the  puhtic 
baths.  Whenever  he  went  into  the  coontir,  or  was 
ia  the  anny,  he  always  walked  barefoot,*  and  without 
a  cloak,  unless  the  weather  happened  to  be  insupporta- 
bly  cold;  so  that  the  soldiers  used  to  say,  laughing, 
**  See !  Phocion  has  got  his  cloak  on ;  it  is  a  sign  ofa 
hardwinteL** 

He  knew  that  eloQuence  is  a  necessary  quality  in 
astateffinan,  for  enabling  him  to  execute  happily  the 
great  designs  he  may  undertake  duiing  his  admimstra* 
tion.    He  therefoi^  applied  himself  particulariy  to  the 
attainment  of  it,  and  with  spreat  success.    Persuaded 
that  it  is  with  words  as  with  coins,  of  which  the  most 
esteemed  are  those  that  with  less  weight  have  most 
intiinsic  ralne,  Phocion  had  formed  a  liTely^  close, 
concise  style,  which  expressed  a  great  many  ideas  in 
few  words.  Appearing  one  day  absent  in  an  assembly, 
where  he  was  prepanng  to  speak,  he  was  asked  the 
reason  of  it :"  1  am  considering,"  saya  he,  "  whether 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  retrench  some  part  of  the 
disGottrse  which  I  am  to  make.**    He  was  a  strong 
reasoner,  and  by  that  means  prevailed  over  the  most 
sublime  eloquence;  which  made  Demoethenes,  who 
had  often  experienced  this,  whencfver  he  appeared  tq 
harangue  the  public,  say,  **  There  is  the  axe  which 
cuts  away  the  whole  efiect  of  my  words.**    One  would 
imagine  that  this  kind  of  eloquence  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  genius  of  the  vulgar,  who  require  the 
same  things  to  be  often  repeated,  and  with  greater 
extent,  in  order  to  their  bemg  more  intellicible.    But 
it  was  not  so  with  the  Athenians.    live^,  penetnip 
ting,  and  lovers  of  a  hidden  sense,  they  valued  them- 
selves upon  understanding  an  orator  at  half  a  word, 
and  really  understood  him.    Phocion  adapted  himself 
to  their  taste,  and  in  this  point  surpassed  even  De- 
mosthenes, which  is  saving  a  great  aeaL 

Phocion  observing,  that  thme  persons,  who  at  this 
time  were  concerned  in  the  administration,  had  divided 
it  into  military  and  civil ;  that  one  part,  as  Eubulus, 
Aristophon,  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  and  Hyperides, 
confined  themselves  merely  to  haraneuing  the  people 
and  propoeing  decrees;  tnat  the  other  part,  asEto- 
pithes,  Leostnenes,  and  Chares^  advanced  themselves 
ny  military  employments ;  he  cliose  rather  to  imitate 
the  conduct  of  Soion,  Aristades,  and  Pericles,  who  had 
known  how  to  unite  both  talents,  political  science  with 
military  valour.    Whilst  he  was  in  employment^  peace 
and  tranquillity  were  always  his  object,  as  bemg  the 
end  of  every  wise  ^vemment ;  and  yet  he  command- 
ed in  more  expeditions,  not  onlv  than  all  the  generals 
of  hia  time,  but  even  than  all  his  predecessors.    He 
inras  honoured  with  the  supreme  command  five-and- 
fi>rty  times,  without  having  once  asked  or  made  inter- 
est for  it ;  and  it  was  always  in  his  absence  that  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  armiee.    The  world  was 
astonifihed,  that,  being  of  so  severe  a  turn  of  mind,  and 
80  ^eat  an  enemy  to  flattery  of  every  kind,  he  should 
know  how,  in  a  manner,  to  fix  in  his  own  favour  the 
natural  levity  and   inconstancy  of  the  Athenians, 
though  he  frequently  used  to  oppose  very  strenuously 
their  will  and  caprice,  without  regard  to  their  captions- 
ness   and  delicacy.     The  idea  they  had  formed  to 
themselves  of  his  probity  and  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
extinguished  every  other  sentiment ;  and  tbat,  accord- 
ing to  Plutareh,  was  what  generally  made  his  elo- 
quence so  efficacious  and  triumphant 

I  thou^t  it  necessary  to  give  the 

A.  M.  3663.    reader  this  slight  idea  of  Phocion's 

AnU  J.  C.  341.    character,  because  frequent  mention 

will  be  nude  of  him  m  the  sequeL 
Jt  was  to  him  the  Athenians  gave  the  command  of  the 


*  Plutarch  in  Phoc  p.  74S.  745. 

*  Socrates  uied  often  to  walk  hi  that 


feroeatteywiittotiMaidorPlntafdhofEKtifa  Bot' 
this  traitor  repakl  his  bendactom  with  ingratitude,  set 
up  the  standard  against  them,  and  endeavoored  openl]r 
to  repulse  the  very  army  he  had  requested.  However, 
Phooon  was  not  at  a  loss  how  to  act  upon  this  unfore- 
seen peifidy ;  for  he  pursued  his  enterprise,  won  a  bat* 
tie,  and  drove  Phttaich  from  Eretria. 

After  this  great  success,  Phocion  returned  to  Athens : 
but  he  was  no  sooner  eone,  than  all  the  allies  regretted 
the  absense  of  his  eooidness  and  justice.-  Though  the 
professed  enemy  of  every  kind  of  oppressbn  and  ex- 
tortion, he  knew  how  to  insinuate  nimself  into  the 
minds  of  men  with  art ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  he 
made  others  fear  him,  he  had  the  rare  talent  of  making 
them  love  htm  still  more.  He  one  day  made  Chabrias 
a  fine  answer,  who  appointed  him  to  go  with  ten  light 
vessels  to  levy  the  tribute  which  certain  cities,  in 
alliance  with  Athens,  paid  every  year.  "  To  what 
purpose^"  says  he,  "  is  such  a  squadron?  too  strong, 
if  I  am  onl^  to  visit  allies;  but  too  weak,  if  I  am  to 
fight  enemies.**  The  Athenians  knew  very  well,  by 
tnd  consequences,  the  signal  services  which'Phocion'a 
^nat  capacitor,  valour,  and  experience,  had  done  them 
m  the  expedition  of  Enboea ;  for  Molossus,  who  suc- 
ceeded hun,  and  who  took  upon  himself  the  command 
of  the  troops  after  that  general,  was  so  unsueoessftd, 
tbat  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Philip,'  who  did  not  lay  aside  the 
design  be  had  formed  of  conquering  A.  M.  34(64. 
all  Greece,  changed  his  plan  of  at^  Ant  J.  C.  340. 
tack,  and  sought  for  an  opportunity 
of  distressing  Athens  anotner  way.  He  knew  that 
Ibis  dty,  from  the  barrenness  of  Attica,  stood  m  greater 
wanC  than  any  other  of  foreign  com.  To  dispose  at 
his  discretion  of  thehr  supjSies,  and  by  that  means 
starve  Athens,  he  inarches  towards  Thrace,  fifom 
whence  that  dty  imported  the  greatest  Bart  of  its  pro- 
visions, with  an  intention  to  besiege  Perintbus  and 
Byzantium.  To  keep  his  kingdom  in  obedience  doN 
ng  his  absence,  he  left  his  son  Alexander  iii  it,  with 
sovereivn  authority,  though  he  was  but  fifteen  yean 
old.  This^  young  prince  gave,  even  at  that  time, 
proofs  of  his  courage  j  having  defeated  certain  nei^ 
faourine  states,  subject  to  Macedonia,  who  had  con- 
eiderea  the  king's  absence  as  a  very  proper  time  for 
executing  the  design  they  had  fonned  of  revolting. 
This  happy  success  of  Alexander's  first  expeditions 
was  highly  agreeable  to  his  father,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  earnest  of  what  inight  be  expected  from  hhn. 
But  fearing  lest,  allured  by  this  dangerous  bait,  ho 
should  abandon  himself  inconsiderately  tohisvivadty 
and  fir^  he  sent  for  him  in  order  to  become  his  master, 
and  tram  him  under  his  own  eye  in  the  art  of  war. 

Demosthenes  still  continuea  to  exclaim  against  the 
indolence  of  the  Athenians,  whom  nothing  could 
rouse  from  their  lethargy ;  and  also  against  the  avarice 
of  the  orators,  who,  bribed  by  Philips  amused  the  peo- 
ple under  the  spedous  pretence  of  a  peace  whicn  he 
nad  sworn  to,  yet  violated  openly  every  day  by  the 
enterprises  he  formed  against  tne  commonwealth. 
Thisis  the  subject  of  his  orations,  called  the  Philippics. 

**  Whence  comes  it,**^  says  he,  "  that  all  the  Ore^s 
formerly  panted  so  strongly  after  liberty,  and  now  run 
so  eagerly  into  servitude  ?  The  reason  is,  because 
there  prevailed  at  that  time  among  the  people,  what 
prevails  no  longer  among  us ;  that  which  triumphed 
over  the  riches  of  the  Persians ;  which  maintainea  the 
freedom  of  Greece ;  which  never  acted  inconsistenUy 
on  any  occasion  dther  hjt  sea  or  by  land ;  but  whieh 
bdng  now  extinguished  in  every  neart.  has  entirely 
ruined  our  aflairs,  and  utterly  subverted  the  constitu- 
tion of  Greece.  It  is  that  common  hatred,  that  eeneral 
detestation,  in  which  they  held  every  person  who  had 
a  soul  abject  enough  to  sell  himself  to  any  man  who 
desired  either  to  enslave  or  even- corrupt  GreecOi  In 
those  times,  to  accept  of  a  present  was  a  capital 
crime,  which  never  failed  of  being  punished  with  death. 

*  Demost.  pro  Ctea.  p.  486h  487. 
«  PfaSIIp. ».  p.  Ml 
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NcHher  th«ir  ontom  nordwir  gtiMnlf  exdraiwdtlM 
fcuuUloiu  tcmffic  now  beeooM  lo  eommon  in  Atbent, 
whow  a  piioe  is  set  opoo  w«rj  ibmg,  and  when  all 
thinoi  am  lold  to  the  higliest  bidder. 

"In  theee  hmy  timea,^  the  Greeka  lived  in  a  per- 
ieot  union,  fimnded  on  the  love  of  the  public  good,  and 
the  deaire  of  preserving  and  defending  the  common 
liberty.  Bat  in  this  ace,  the  states  abandon  one  an- 
other, and  give  thenisSves  up  to  xeciprocal  distrusts 
and  jealoa«es.  All  of  them,  without  eiception,  At- 
gives,  Theban%  Cormthians.  Lacedmnonians  Area- 
Sana,  and  ouiselves  no  less  than  others ;  aU,all,I  saj, 
fonn  a  separate  interest ;  and  this  it  is  that  renders 
the  oommon  enemy  so  powerful 

**  The  safety  of  Greece  consists,*  theieibre,  in  our 
uniting  together  against  this  common  enemy,  if  that 
be  possible.  But  at  least,  ss  to  what  concerns  each  of 
us  m  particular,  this  incontestable  maxim  should  be 
deeply  engraven  in  your  minds,  that  Philip  is  actually 
attacking  you  at  this  time;  that  he  has  infringed  the 
peace;  that,  by  seizing  upon  all  the  fortresses  around 
you,  hu6  opens  and  prepares  the  way  for  attackins  you 
yourselves ;  and  that  he  considers  us  ss  his  mortaieno- 
mies,  because  he  knows  that  we  are  the  only  pemns 
capable  of  opposing  the  ambitious  designs  he  enter- 
tams  of  grasping  universal  power. 

"  These  consequently  we  must  oppose  with  all  im- 
aginable vigour ;"  and  for  that  purpose  must  ship  ofi) 
without  loss  of  time  the  necessary  aids  for  the  Cher- 
Bonesus  and  Byzantium ;  you  roust  provide  instantly 
whatever  necessaries  your  generahi  may  require ;  in 
fine,  you  must  concert  toother  such  means  as  are 
moat  proper  to  save  Greec».  which  is  now  threatened 
with  the  utmost  danger.  Though  all  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  should  bow  their  necks  to  thejroke,^  yet  you, 
O  Athenians !  ought  to  persist  in  fighting  always  for 
the  cause  of  VhStty,  After  such  preparations  made 
in  presence  of  all  Greece,  let  us  excite  all  other  states 
to  second  us;  let  us  acquaint  every  people  with  our 
resolutions,  and  send  ambassadors  to  Peioponnesus, 
Rhodes,  Chio,  and  especially  to  the  kine  of  Persia ; 
for  it  is  his  interest,  ss  well  as  ours,  to  check  the  ca- 
reer of  that  man.** 

The  sequel  will  show,  that  Demostbenes's  advice 
was  followed  ahnost  exactlv.  At  the  time  he  was  de- 
claiming in  this  manner,  Philip  was  marching  towards 
the  Chersonesus.  He  openea  the  campaign  with  the 
siege  of  Perinthus,  a  oonsideimble  city  of  Thrace. 
The  Athenians  having  prepared  a  bodjr  of  troops  to 
succour  that  place,*  the  orators  prevailed  so  far  by 
their  speeches,  that  Chares  was  appointed  comman- 
der of  the  fleet  This  general  was  universally  de- 
spised, lor  his  manners,  rapine,  and  mean  capacity ; 
but  intrigues  and  infliienoe  supplied  the  place  of  merit 
on  this  occasion,  and  fiustion  prevailed  over  the  coun- 
sels of  the  most  prudent  aud  virtuous  men,  as  happens 
but  too  often.  The  success  answered  the  rashness  of 
the  choioe  which  had  been  made :  but  what  could  be 
expected  from  a  general  whose  abilities  were  as  small 
as  lus  Toluptuousness  was  great;*  who  took  abn|; 
with  him,  in  his  military  expeditions,  a  band  of  toua- 
cians,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  who  were  in  his 
pay,  and  whose  salary  was  defrayed  out  of  the  moneys 
appointed  for  the  service  of  the  fleet!  In  short,  toe 
cities  themselves,  to  whose  succour  he  was  sent, 
would  not  sufier  him  to  come  into  their  harbours;  so 
that  his  fidelity  being  universally  suspected,  he  was 
obliged  to  sail  from  coast  to  coast,  ransoming  the  allies, 
and  contemned  by  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,*  Philip  was  canyingon  the  siege 
of  Perinthus,  with  great  vigour.  He  had  30^000  chosen 
troops,  and  militai^  engines  of  all  kinds  vnthout  num- 
ber. He  had  raised  towers  ei^tv  cubits  high,  which 
&r  ont-topped  those  of  the  Penntfaians.  He  therefore 
had  a  great  advantage  in  battering  their  walls.    On 


'  Philip,  iv.  p.  101. 
« IWd.  iii.  p.  88 


'  Ibid.  p.  97. 
^  Ibid.  p.  H  95. 


<*  lUd.  iii.  p.  88.  *  Ibid.  p.  94^  95. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Phoc.  p.  747. 

*  Athm.  1.  xii.  p.  630.        *  Died.  I.  xvi.  p.  496    W. 


one  side  be  riiook  Che  foundations  oTtbem  by  sobter 
raneons  mines ;  and  on  the  other  he  beat  down  whole 
masses  with  his  battering-rams ;  nor  did  the  besieged 
make  a  less  vigouious  resistance ;  for  as  soon  as  ooe 
breach  was  mule,  Philip  was  surprised  to  see  another 
wall  behmd  it,  just  raised.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzan- 
tium sent  them  all  the  succours  necessary.  The  Xsia- 
tic  satrapce,  or  governor,  by  the  kin^  of  Persia^is  or- 
der, to  wnom  we  have  seen  the  Athenians  had  apolied 
for  assistance,  likewise  threw  forces  into  the  place. 
Philip,  in  order  to  deprive  the  beneged  of  tiie  sdocoois 
the  Byzantines  gave  them,  went  hi  person  to  fivm  the 
siege  of  that  important  dty,  leaving  half  his  army  lo 
cany  oh  that  or  Perinthus. 

He  was  desirous  to  appear  (in  outward  show)  Toy 
tender  of  siving  umbmse  to  the  Atheniaiis,  whose 
power  he  dreaded,  and  whom  he  endeavoured  to  amnsc 
by  fine  words.  At  the  time  n^e  now  speak  oS,  Phibp, 
by  way  of  precaution  against  their  disgust  of  his  mea. 
sures,  wrote  a  letter  to  tnem,  in  which  he  endeavoois 
to  shake  off  the  edge  of  their  resentments,  by  repmdh 
ing  them  in  the  stron^rest  terms  for  their  infiaclion  of 
the  several  treaties,  which  he  boasts  he  had  observed 
very  religiously :  in  this  piece  he  interspersed  very  art- 
fully (for  he  was  a  great  master  of  eloquence)  such 
complaints  and  menaces  as  are  best  calculated  to  re- 
strain mankind,  dthcr  fix>m  a  principle  of  fear  or  shame. 
This  letter  is  a  masterpiece  in  the  originaL  A  ma- 
jestic and  persuasive  vivacity  shines  in  every  part  of  it ; 
a  strength  and  justnessof  reasoning  sustained  through- 
out ;  a  plain  and  unafiected  declaration  of  facts,  esdi 
ofwhicnis  followed  by  its  natural  oonseqoeDoe ;  a 
delicate  irony ;  in  fine,  that  noble  and  concise  style 
which  is  so  wol  suitod  to  crowned  heads.  We  mi^ 
here  very  justly  apply  to  Philip^  what  was  said  ef 
Cesar,*  ''That  he  handled  thepen  as  well  as  he  did 
the  sword." 

This  letter  is  so  long,  and,  besides,  is  filled  with  so 
great  a  numbo*  of  particular  facts  (thou|Eh  eacbef 
meso  are  important,)  that  it  will  not  admit  of  bcisg 
reduced  to  extracts,  or  to  have  a  connected  abrid«. 
ment  made  of  it  I  shall  therefore  dte  but  one  pis- 
sage,  by  which  the  reader  may  form  a  jndgmeotof 
thereat 

'^  At  the  time  of  our  most  open  ruptures,'*  mys  Phifip 
to  the  Athenians,  "  you  went  no  wther  than  to  fit  oat 
privateers  agsinst  me ;  to  seiie  and  sell  the  merchaflti 
that  came  to  trade  in  my  dominions ;  to  finvonr  ssy 
party  that  opposed  my  measures ;  and  to  ii^st  tM 
places  subject  to  me  by  your  hostilities :  bat  now  joo 
cany  hatred  and  injustice  to  such  prodigious  lengths, 
as  even  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Persian,  in  order 
to  excite  him  to  declare  war  against  me.  Tlus  must 
appear  a  most  astonishing  dreumstanco :  for  before  hs 
had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt  and  Phoenieia,  voa 
had  resolved,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  in  cue 
he  should  attempt  any  new  enterprise,  you  then  wosld 
invite  me,  in  common  with  the  rest  cH  the  Greeks,  to 
unite  our  forces  against  him :  and,  nevertheless,  at  tlss 
time  you  carry  your  hatred  to  such  a  hci^t  as  lo  ne- 
gotiate an  alliance  wiUi  him  against  me.  I  have  been 
told,  that  formeriy  your  fathers  imputed  to  the  ssa  of 
Pisistratus,  as  an  unpardonable  ciime^  his  having 
requested  the  succour  of  the  Persians  against  tM 
Qreeks;  and  yet  you  do  not  blush  to  commit  venr- 
selves  what  you  were  perpetually  condemning  a  the 
person  of  your  tyrants.** 

Philip's  letter  did  him  as  much  service  ma  a  good 
mantfesto,  and  ^ve  his  pensioners  in  Athens  a  fine 
opportunity  of  ^vmtifjpng  him  to  people  who  were  very 
desirous  of  easmg  themselves  of  pohtical  inqoietiides, 
and  greater  enemies  to  expense  and  labour,  than  to 
usurpation  and  tyranny.  The  boundless  ambition  of 
Phihp  and  ti^e  eloquent  zeal  of  Demosthenes  were 
perpetually  ckriiing.  There  was  neither  a  peace  nor 
a  truce  between  them.  The  ooe  covered  very  indn^ 
tfioualy,  with  a  speoiovs  prelenes,  fab  eoteqi]  ^ 


*  Eodem  uimo  diiit»  quo  beUavit.    ^tmUL  k  z.  c  !• 
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infiteliMs  of  the  ttmifi  md  tlie  othbr  aodatfoimd 
ma  stronglly  to  reveal  tbe  tnie  motiree  of  them  to  e 
people  whoee  reeolotione  had  a  great  influence  with 
respectto  the  fate  of  Greece.  On  this  occasion,  De* 
mosthenee  was  sensible  how  highly  necessary  it  was 
to  erase,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  first  impressions 
which  the  perosal  of  tnis  letter  might  make  on  the 
minds  of  tbe  Athenians.  Accordingly,  that  lealoos 
pathot  immediately  ascends  the  tribunal.  He  at  first 
speaks  in  an  affirmatiTe  tone  of  Toice,  which  is  often 
more  than  half,  and  sometimes  the  whole  proof  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude.  He  afiizes  to  the  heavy  com- 
plaints of  Philip  the  idea  of  an  express  deelamtion  of 
war;  and  then,  to  animate  his  fellow  dtiiens,  to  fill 
them  with  confidence  in  the  resolution  with  which  he 
inspiree  them,  he  assures  them  that  all  things  portend 
tiie  impending  ruin  of  Philip;  the  ^s,  Greeks,  Per- 
sians, MacM&nians,  and  even  Philip  himself.  De- 
mosthenes does  not  observe,  in  his  harangue,  the 
exact  rules  of  icAiUtion;  he  avoids  contesting  facts 
which  might  have  been  disadvantageous,  so  happily 
had  PUIip  disposed  them,  and  so  well  had  he  sup- 
ported them  by  proofs  that  seemed  unanswerable. 

Tbe  conclusion  which  this  orator  dmws  from  all 
his  arguments  is  this:^  '*Convmeed  of  these  truths, 

0  At£niansl  and  strongly  persuaded  that  we  can  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  affirai  that  we  enjoy  peace  (for 
Pmlip  has  now  declared  war  asainst  us  by  hw  letter, 
and  has  long  done  the  same  l>y  his  conduct,)  you 
ought  not  to  spare  either  the  public  treasure  or  the 
possessions  of  private  persons ;  but  when  occasion 
shall  requite,  haste  to  your  respective  standards,  and 
set  abler  generals  at  your  heaa  than  those  you  have 
hitherto  employed.  For  no  one  among  you  oueht  to 
ima^e^that  the  same  men  who  have  ruined  your 
affiurs  will  be  able  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
happy  situation.  Think  how  infamous  it  is,  that  a 
man  from  Macedon  should  contemn  danjgers  to  such 
a  deme,  that,  merely  to  aggrandize  his  empire,  he 
should  rush  into  the  midst  of  combats,  and  return 
from  battle  covered  with  wounds ;  and  that  Atheni- 
ans, whose  hereditary  right  it  is  to  obey  no  man,  but  to 
impose  laws  on  others  sword  in  hand ;  that  Athenians, 

1  say,  merely  through  dejection  of  spirit  and  indo- 
lence, should  degenerate  from  the  glory  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  abandon  the  interest  ortheir  country." 

At  the  very  tone  they  were  examining  this  affiur, 
news  was  brou^  of  the  shameful  rece^ion  Chares 
bad  met  with  from  the  allies,  which  mised  a  ^neral 
murmur  among  the  people,  who  now,  fired  with  in- 
dignation, ^;reatly  repented  their  having  sent  aid  to 
the  ByzanUnes.  Phocion  thai  rose  up,  and  told  the 
people,  **  That  they  ollght  not  to  be  exasperated  at 
the  distnist  of  the  allies,  but  at  the  conduct  of  the  ge- 
nerals who  had  occasioned  it  For  it  is  these,'*  con- 
tinued he,  '^who  render  you  odious  and  formidable 
even  to  those  who  cannot  save  themselves  from  de- 
struction without  your  assistance."  And  indeed 
Chares,  ss  we  have  already  observed,  was  a  general 
without  valour  or  military  knowled/^  His  whole 
merit  consisted  in  having  cained  a  great  ascendant 
over  the  people  by  the  hau^ty  and  bold  air  which  he 
sMsumed.  His  presumption  concealed  his  incapacity 
from  himself;  snd  a  sordid  principle  of  avarice  made 
Um  commit  as  many  blunders  as  enterpnses. 

The  people,  struck  with  this  die* 

A.  M.  3665.  course,  immediately  changed  their  opi* 
AnL  J.  C.  339.  nion,  and  appointed  Phcwion  himself 
to  oommanda  body  of  fresh  troops,  in 
Older  to  socooor  the  allies  upon  the  HellesponL  This 
choice  contributed  more  than  any  thing  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  Byzantium.  Phocion  hadTalreadyacfiuired  great 
vepvtation,  not  only  lor  his  valour  and  ability  in  the  ait 
of^war,  but  still  more  for  his  probity  and  disinterest- 
odness.  The  Byzantines,  on  his  arrival,  opened  their 
Mtes  to  him  with  joy,  and  lodeed  his  soldiers  in  their 
bouses,  as  if  they  had  been  £eir  own  brothers  and 

*  Pluu  m  Fboe.  p.  748. 
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The  Athenian  ofBcers  and  soldiers,  struck 
with  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  behaved  with 
the  utmost  prudence  and  modesty,  and  were  entirely 
irreproachable  in  their  conduct  Nor  were  they  less 
adinired  for  their  courage ;  and  in  all  tbe  attacks  they 
8ust|uned,  discovered  tne  utmost  introndity,  which 
seemed  to  be  animated  by  the  sight  of  danger.  Pho> 
cion's  prudence,*  seconded  by  the  bmveiy  of  his 
troops,  soon  forcied  Philip  to  abandon  Us  design  upon 
Byzantium  and  Perinthus.  This  very  much  diminisoed 
his  fame  and  glory;  for  he  hitherto'had  been  thought 
invincible,  anoTnotfainff  had  been  able  to  oppose  him. 
Phocion  took  some  oiDis  ships,  recovered  many  for- 
tresses which  he  had  sarrisoned ;  and  having  made 
several  descents  upon  £fibrent  parts  of  his  territories, 
he  plundered  all  the  open  county,  till  a  body  of  forces 
havmv  assembled  to  check  his  progress,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire,  after  having  been  wounded. 

The  Byzantines  sad  Perinth&ns  testified  their  gr>- 
titude  to  the  people  of  Athens  by  a  very  honourable 
decree,'  preserved  by  Demosthenes  in  one  of  his  ora« 
tions,  the  substance  of  which  I  shall  repeat  here. 
"  Under  Bospboticus  the  Pontifi',^  Damagetus,  after 
having  desired  leave  of  the  senate  to  spesk,  said,  in 
a  full  assembly :  Inasmuch  as  in  times  past  tbe  con- 
stant ^od  will  of  the  people  of  Athens  towards  the 
ByzanUnes  and  Peiinthians.  united  by  alliance  and  a 
common  ongin^  has  never  niled  upon  any  occasion ; 
as  this  ^ood  will,  so  often  signalized,  has  lately  dis- 
played itself,  when  Philip  of  Macedon  (who  had  taken 
up  arms  to  destroy  Byzantium  and  Perinthus)  battored 
our  walls,  burnt  our  country,  cut  down  our  forests ;  as 
in  a  season  of  so  great  calamity  this  beneficent  people 
has  socobured  us  with  a  fleet  of  120  sail,  fumiriied 
with  provisions,  arms,  and  forces  ;  as  they  have  scved 
us  from  the  greatest  danger ;  in  fine,  as  they  have  re* 
stored  us  to  the  quiet  poesession  of  our  government, 
our  laws,  and  our  tombs ;  the  Byzantines  and  Perixi- 
tfaianSj  by  a  decree,  giant  to  the  Athenians  libertv  to 
settle  in  the  countries  belonging  toPerinthus'andl^y- 
zantium ;  to  marry  in  them,  to  purchase  lands,  and  to 
enjoy  all  the  prerogstives  of  citizens :  they  also  grant 
them  a  distinguisKed  place  at  public  shows^  anu  the 
right  of  sitting  both  ia  the  senate  and  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  next  to  the  pontifib :  and  farther,  that 
every  Athenian,  who  shall  think  proper  to  settle  in 
either  of  the  two  cities  above  mentioned,  shall  be  ex« 
empted  from  taxes  of  any  kind :  that,  in  the  harbour, 
three  statues  of  sixteen  cubits  each  shall  be  set  up, 
which  statues  shall  represent  the  people  of  Athens 
crowned  by  those  of  Byiantium  and  Perinthus :  and, 
besides,  that  presents  shall  be  sent  to  the  four  solemn 
games  of  Gheece ;  and  fliat^  the  crown  we  have  de- 
creed to  the  Athenians  shall  there  be  proclaimed :  so 
that  the  same  ceremony  may  acquaint  all  tbe  Ghfeeks, 
both  with  the  magnanimity  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  ^rbtbians  and  Byzantines." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesos  made  a  like 
decree,  the  tenor  of  which  is  as  follows:  "  Among 
the  nations  inhabiting  the  Chersonesus,  the  people 
of  Sestos,  of  Eleontmn,  of  Madytis,  and  of  itlope* 
coimesus,  decree  to  the  people  and  senat#  of  Athens 
a  crown  6f  gold  of  sixty  talents  ;*  and  erect  two  al- 
tars, the  one  to  the  goddess  of  ^titude,  and  the  other 
to  the  Athenians,  for  their  having,  by  the  anoet'  glo- 
rious of  nil  benefactionB,  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Philip 
the  people  of  the  Chefsonesus,  and  restored  them  to 
the  possession  of  their  countir,  their  laws,  their  liberty, 
and  their  temples:  an  act  or  beneficence  which  thoy 
will  fix  eternally  in  their  memories,  and  never  cease 
to  acknowledge  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  All 
which  they  have  resolved  in  full  SBnate." 

Philip,*  after havmg been  fbroed  tomieete  §ng$ 


"Diod.Lzti.p.468. 

*  Demosth.  pro  Ctes.  p.  487j  488. 

*  He  probably  was  the  ditei  magistrate. 

*  Sixty  dKNuand  French  crowns. 
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of  B,yia]ilbDi»  marched  ftgiinst  Atheiu,  king  of  Scjr- 
thifu  from  whom  he  had  received  some  peraonal  cause 
of  discontent,  and  took  his  son  with  him  in  this  exp^ 
dition.  Though  the  Scjthians  had  a  ver^  numerous 
anny,  he  defeated'  them  without  anj  difficult^r.  He 
got  a  very  great  booty,  which  consisted  not  in^ld 
or  silver,  tne  use  and  value  of  which  the  Scythians 
were  not  as  yet  so  unhappy  as  to  know ;  but  in  cattle, 
in  horses,  and  a  great  number  of  women  and  children. 
At  his  return  &om  Scythia,  the  TribalU,  a  people  of 
MoBsia,  disputed  his  passage,  laying  claim  to  part 
of  the  plunaer  he  was  carrying  off  Philip  was  forced 
to  come  to  a  battle;  and  a  very  bloody  one  was 
fought,  in  which  great  numbers  on  each  side  were 
killed  on  the  spot  The  king  himself  was  wounded 
in  the  thish,  and  with  the  same  thrust  had  his  horse 
killed  unoer  him.  Alexander  flew  to  his  father^s  aid ; 
and,  covering  him  with  his  shield,  killed  or  put  to 
flight  all  who  attacked  him. 

SECTION  VI. — PHILIP,  BY  HIS  INTRIOUKS,  SVCCBKDS 
IN  GETTING  HIMSELF  APPOINTED  GENERALISSIMO  OP 
THE  GREEKS,  IN  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  AHPHICTT- 
ONS.  RE  POSSESSES  HIMSELF  OF  ELATJBA.  THE 
ATHENIANS  AND  THEBANS,  ALARMED  BT  THE  CON- 
QUEST OP  THIS  CITT,  UNITE  AGAINST  PHILIP.  HE 
MAKES  OVERTURES  OF  PEACE,  WHICH,  UPON  THE 
REMONSTRANCES  OF  DEMOSTHENES,  ARE  REJECTED. 
A  BATTLE  IS  FOUGHT  AT  CHARONJfiA,  WHERE  PHILIP 
GAINS  A  SIGNAL  VICTORY.  DEMOSTHENES  IS  AC- 
CUSED AND  BROUGHT  TO  A  TRIAL  BY  JBSCHINES. 
THE  LATTER  IS  BANISHED,  AND  GOES  TO  RHODES. 

The  Athenians  had  considered  the  siege  of  Byzan- 
tium as  an  absolute  rupture,  and  an  open  declaratbn 

A  M.  36<I6     ^  ^'^'  ®  ^"'^  ^  Macedon,* 

.  "t'  Tr«^5«*  ^^^  ^"^  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
Atkx,  J.  Kj.  330.    ^J^^e^^Jg3  ^*^  ^^  dreaded  very  much 

the  power  of  the  Athenians,  whose  hatred  he  had 
drawn  upon  himseli^  made  overtuies  of  peace,  in  order 
to  soften  their  resentments.  Phocion,  little  suspicious, 
and  apprehensive  g{  the  uncertainty  of  the  events  of 
war,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Atbemans  should  accca>t 
Jus  oflers.  But  Demosthenes,  who  had  studied  the 
genius  and  character  of  Philip  more  than  Phocion, 
and  was  persuaded  that,  accordjng  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, his  only  view  was  to  sjmuse  and  impose  upon 
the  Athenians,  prevented  their  listening  to  nis  pacific 
proposals. 

It  was  very  much  the  interest  of  this  prince  to 
terminate  iminediately  a  war^,  which  gave  him  great 
cause  of  disquiet,  and  particuUrly  distressed  him  by 
the  frequent  depredations  of  the  Athenian  privateers, 
who  infested  the  sea  bordeiingupon  his  dominions. 
Thejr  entirely  interrupted  all  commerce,  and  prevent- 
ed his  subjects  from  exporting  any  of  the  products 
of  Macedonia  into  other  conntnes,  or  forei^ers  from 
importing  into  his  kingdom  the  merchandise  it  want- 
ed. Phmp  was  sensmle  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  free  himself 
from  the  inconveniences  attending  it,  otherwise  than 
by  exciting  the  Theasaliana  and  Thebans  against 
Athens.  Qe  could  not  yet  attack  that  city  with  any 
advantage,  either  by  sea  or  land.  His  naval  forces 
were  at  this  time  inferior  to  those  of  that  republic ; 
and  the  passage  by  land  to  Attica  would  be  shut 
against  him,  as  long  as  the  Thessalians  should  refuse 
to  join  him,  and  the  Thebans  should  oppose  his  pas- 
sage. It,  with  the  view  of  prompting  them  to  declare 
war  Bi^ainst  Athens,  he  were  to  ascribe  no  other  mo- 
tive for  it  than  his  private  enmity,  he  was  very 
MBsihle  that  it  would  nave  no  efiect  with  either  of  thie 
states ;  but  in  that  case  he  could  once  prevail  with 
tbem  to  appoint  him  their  chief  (upon  tne  specious 
pretence  of  espousing  their  common  cause,)  ne  then 
hoped  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  make  them  ac- 
quiesce in  his  desires,  tkthet  by  persuasion  or  deceit. 

^  Plutarch,  b  Phoc.  p.  748. 
'  Denost.  pro  Ctes.  p.  497, 498, 
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highly  conc^ined  him  to  conceal,  in  order  sot  to  ^ve 
the  least  opportunity  for  any  one  to  suspect  the  fieagn 
he  meditated.  In  every  city  he  retain^  pensoooen 
who  sent  him  notice  of  whatever  passed,  and  .bv  that 
means  were  of  great  use  to  him,  and  were  aoeorJ&ngly 
well  paid.  By  their  machinations  he  raised  drvisieM 
among  the  Locri  Ozolae,  otherwise  called  the  L«cnau 
(^Ampkuia,  &om  the  name  of  their  capital  city:  their 
country  was  situated  between  £toba  and  Fbocas : 
and  they  were  accused  of  having  profaned  a  spot  i 
sacred  ground,  by  plou^iing  up  tne  C^rrheaa  fieU, 
which  lay  very  near  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  reader 
has  seen  that  a  similar  cause  of  complaint  oocaaJoofd 
the  first  sacred  war.  The  afiiiir  was  to  be  beaid  be^ 
fore  the  Amphictyons.  Had  Philip  employed  in  Ids 
own  favour  any  known  or  suspicious  agent,  he  pUiah 
saw  that  the  Thebans  and  the  Thessafians  wonU  'm- 
falliblv  suspect  his  design ;  in  which  case,  all  pairlies 
woulo  not  fail  to  stand  upon  their  suanL 

But  Philip  acted  more  artfully,  by  canyinig  oo  Its 
designs  by  persons  in  the  dark,  whic^  entirely  » 
vented  their  being  discovered.  By  the  assiduty  of  his 
pensioners  in  Athens,  he  had  caused  .fecbines^  who 
was  entirely  devoted  to  him,  to  be  appointed  one  «f 
the  Pylagorif  by  which  name  those  were  called  who 
were  sent  bv  the  several  Greek  cities  to  tbe  aaacotbiy 
of  the  Ainpnictyons.  The  instant  he  came  into  it,  lie 
acted  the  more  efiectually  in  favour  of  Philips  aa,  from 
being  a  citizen  of  Athens,  which  had  declared  opeak 
against  this  prince,  he  was  less  suspected.  Upon  1m 
remonstrances,  a  visit  to  the  place  was  appointed,  is 
order  to  inspect  the  spot  of  ground,  of  which  the  Abi- 
phissians  had  hitherto  been  considered  tbe  lawful  pas- 
sessors,  but  which  they  now  were  accused  of  naarpag 
by  a  most  sacrilegious  act 

Whilst  the  Amphictyons  were  visiting  the  spottf 
ground  in  question,  the  Locrians  fall  upon  Ifaem  wm- 
wares,  pour  in  a  shower  of  darts,  and  oblige  tfaos  ts 
fly.  So  open  an  outrage  kindled  the  flaunes  of  roat* 
ment  and  war  against  these  Locrians.  Cttty^km, 
one  of  the  Amphictyons,  took  the  field  with  the'  anonr 
intended  to  punish  the  rebels ;  but  many  not  ooniiigto 
the  rendezvous,  the  army  retired  without  atcting.  Is 
the  foUowins  assembly  of  the  AmphifiCyoika^  the  dhk 
was  debated  very  seriously.  It  was  there  thnt  Aeon- 
tors  previously  bribed  byJPhilip  exerted  all  their  elo- 
quence, and,  by  a  studied  oration,  proved  to  the  d^«- 
ties,  that  they  must  either  assess  themael-vea  to  sop- 
port  foreign  soldiers  and  punish  the  rebela,  or  elne  ekct 
Philip  for  their  general.  The  deputies,  to  mve  ihdr 
respective  sUtes  the  expense,  and  secure  them  fiis 
the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  nAir,  resolved  upon  die 
latter.  Upon  which,  by  a  public  decree,  "  amhsaa 
dors  were  sent  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  in  the  mme 
of  Apollo  and  the  Aniphictvons,  implore  his  asasl- 
ance,  beseech  him  not  to  neglect  the  cause  of  tbstgod 
which  the  impious  Amphissians  make  tbear  sport; 
and  notify  to  him,  that  for  Ibis  purpose  all  the  Gieekf, 
associated  in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyonay  dect  hsa 
for  their  general,  with  full  power  to  act  as  he  sfasll 
think  prop^.** 

This  was  the  honour  to  which  Philip  had  long 
aspired;  the  aim  of  all  his  viewa,  and  ena  of  all  the 
engines  he  had  set  at  work  till  that  time^  Be  there- 
fore' did  not  lose  a  moment,  but  immediately  ajsuubks 
his  forces ;  and  feigning  to  direet  his  march  towards 
the  Cyrrhean  field,  forgetting  now  both  tbe  Cynheans 
and  Locrians,  who  had  only  served  as  a  specioaa  pre- 
text for  his  journey,  and  for  whom  he  had  not  die  les^ 
regard ;  he  possessed  himself  of  Elatea  tbe  greatest 
city  in  Phocis,  standing  on  the  river  CephissBSy  ani 
the  most  happily  situated  for  the  design  he  mei^toied, 
of  awing  the  Thebans,  who  now  began  to  open 
eyes,  ajui  to  perceive  the  danger  they  were  in. 

This  news  being  brought  to  Athens  in  the 


*  Domosth.  pro  Ctss.  p.  Ml— £04.   Died.  lib.  zii  Sb 
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spraid'  tentr  tiuoagfl  eveity  ptit  6f  Uie  «i^.  The 
next  moniing  an  BMembly  was  sammoned,  mnea  the 
beratd,  as  was  the  usual  custom,  cries  with  a  loud 
voice,  **  Who  among  you  will  ascend  the  tribunal  7'' 
However,  no  person  appears  for  that  purpose :  upon 
which  he  repeated  the  invitation  several  times:  but 
still  no  one  rose  up,  though  all  the  generals  and  ora- 
tors were  present ;  and  whoujgh  the  oommon  voice  of 
the  oountiy,  with  repeated  cries,  conjured  somebody 
to  propose  some  salutarv  counsel :  For,  says  Demos- 
thenes (firom  whom  these  paiticulars  are  taken,) 
whenever  ^e  voice  of  the  herald  speaks  in  the  name 
of  the  laws,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  voice  of 
the  country.  During  thii  general  silence,  occasioned 
by  the  universal  alam^  wiUi  which  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians  were  seized,  Demosthenes,  animated  at  the 
sight  of  the  great  danger  his  fellow-citisBens  were  in, 
ascends  the  tribunal,  and  endeavours  to  revive  the 
spirits  of  tlM  droopinfi  Athenians,  and  inspire  them 
with  sentiments  smtame  to  the  present  conjuncture  and 
the  necessities  of  the  state.  £jicelUng  equally  in  poU- 
tics  and  eloquence,  by  the  extent  of  his  superior  genius, 
he  immediately  suggests  a  plan  which  includes  all  that 
wss  necessary  for  the  Atbeniaas  to  peiform  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

The  people  of  Athens  were  snder  a  double  error 
with  reg^ra  to  the  Thcbans,  and  he  therefore  endea- 
vonia  to  undeceive  them.  Thev  iraagmed  that  people 
were  inviolably  attached,  both  from  interest  ana  incli- 
nation, to  Phihpf  but  he  proves  to  them,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Thebans  waited  only  an  opportunity  to 
declare  against  that  monaxch,  and  that  the  conquest  of 
Elatea  has  apprized  them  of  what  they  are  to  expect 
from  him.  On  the  other  side,  they  looked  upon  the 
Thebans  as  their  most  ancient  and  most  dangerous 
enemies,  and  therefore  could  not  prevail  with  them- 
selves to  afford  them  the  least  aid  in  the  extreme 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  there  had  always  been  a  declared 
enmity  between  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  which 
rose  so  (ugh  that  Pindar  was  sentenced  by  the  The- 
bans to  pay  a  considerable  fine  for  having  applauded 
the  city  of  Athens  in  one  of  his  poems. ^  Demosthenes, 
notwithstanding  that  prejudice  had  taken  such  deep 
root  in  the  mind  a  of  the  people,  yet  declares  in  their 
favour ;  and  proves  to  the  Athenians  that  their  own 
nterest  lies  at  stake :  and  that  they  could  not  please 
Philip  more^  Uian  in  leaving  Thebes  to  his  mercy,  the 
ruin  of  whi^  would  open  him  a  free  passage  to 
Athens. 

Demosthenes  afterwards  unfolds  to  them,  the  views 
of  Philip  in  taking  that  city.  **  What  then  is  his  de- 
al^ and  wherefore  did  he  possess  himself  of  Elatfea? 
He  u  desirous,  on  one  side,  to  encourage  those  of  his 
faction  in  Thebes,  and  to  inspire  them  with  greater 
boldness,  bv  appearing  at  the  bead  of  his  army,  and 
advancing  his  power  and  forces  around  that  city.  On 
the  other  side,  he  wishes  to  strike  unexpectedly  the 
opposite  faction,  and  stun  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
mav  enable  him  to  get  the  better  of  it  either  by  terror 
or  force.  Philip,"  says  he,  "prescribes  the  manner 
in  which  you  ought  to  act,  by  the  example  he  him- 
self setsvou.  Assemble,  at  Eleusis,  a  boay  of  Athe- 
nians, 01  an  age  fit  for  service,  and  support  these  by 
your  cavalry.  jBv  this  step  you  will  show  all  Greece 
that  you  are  ready  armed  to  defend  yourselves ;  and 
inspire  your  partisans  in  Thebes  with  such  resolution, 
as  may  enable  them  both  to  support  their  reasons, 
and  to  make  head  against  the  opposite  party,  when 
they  shall  perceive,  that  as  those  who  sell  theor 
country  toPnilip,  have  forces  in  Elatasa  ready  to  assist 
them  upon  occasion,  in  like  manner  those  who  are 
willing  to  figh  t  for  the  preservation  of  thdr  own  liberties, 

have  you  at  their  gates  ready  to  defend  them  in  case 

-  .  .  .1 

*  He  had  called  Athens  a  flourishing  and  renowned  city, 
the  bulwark  of  Greece.  Atwaoai  Kta  ioiSifiatj  *E,X\aios 
ifetwiM  xXtuml  ^ABflmi.  But  tne  Athenians  not  only  in- 
(lemnified  the  poet,  and  sent  him  nnney  to  pay  bis  fine, 
but  evsn  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of ' ' 


of  an  mvasiott.*'    BemosdMoes  added,  tfaift  it  woM 

be  proper  for  them  to  send  ambassadors  immediately 
to  the  diflerent  states  of  Greece,  and  to  the  Thebans 
in  particular,  to  engage  them  m  a  common  league 
agpunst  Philip. 

This  prudent  and  salutary  advice  was  foltowed  in 
every  particular ;  and  in  consequence  thereof  a  decree 
was  formed,  in  which,  after  enumerating  the  seveiml 
enterprises  by  which  Philip  had  infringed  the  peace, 
it  continues  thus :  '*  For  tnis  reaJson  &e  senate  and 
people  of  Athens,  calling  to  mind  the  magnanimity 
of  tneir  ancestors,  who  preferred  the  liberty  of  Greece 
to  the  safety  of  their  own  country,  have  resolved, 
that,  after  ofiering  up  prayera  and  sacrifices  to  c«u 
down  the  assistance  of  the  tutelar  gods  and  deroi- 
cods  of  Athens  and  Attica«  800  safl  of  ships  shall 
be  put  to  sea.  That  the  admiral  of  their  fieet  shidl 
eo,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  craise  on  the  other  side  of 
tne  pass  of  Thermopylae ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
generals  by  land,  at  the  head  of  a  conmdenble  boAy 
of  horse  and  foot,  shall  march  ^nd  encamp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eleusis.  That  ambassadora  shall 
likewise  be  sent  to  the  other  Greeks ;  but  first  to  the 
Thebans,  as  these  are  most  threatened  by  Philip. 
Let  them- be  exhorted  not  to  have  any  dread  of  Philip, 
but  to  msintsin  courageously  their  individual  inde- 
pendence, and  the  common  liberty  of  all  Greece. 
And  let  it  be  declared  to  fliem,  that  though  formerly 
some  subjects  of  discontent  may  have  eMed  the  re- 
c^urocal  triendship  between  them  and  us,  the  Athe- 
nians, however,  obliterating  the  remembrance  of  past 
transactions,  wul  now  assist  them  with  men,  money, 
darts,  and  all  kinds  of  military  vweapcns ;  persuaded 
that  such  as  are  natives  of  Greece  may,  v6ry  ho- 
nourably, dispute  with  one  another  for  pre-emineDoe ; 
but  that  they  can  never,  without  sulljring  the  ^oiy  or 
the  Greeks,  and  derogatmg  from  the  virtue  of  their  an- 
cestors, sufier  a  foreigner  to  despoil  them  of  that  pre* 
eminence,  nor  consent  to  so  ignominions  a  slavery.'* 

Demosthenes,  who .  was  at  the  head  of  this  efl> 
bassy,'  immediately  set  out  for  Thebes :  and  indeed 
he  had  no  time  to  lose,  since  Philip  might  reach  At- 
tica in  two  days.  This  prince  also  sent  ambassadon 
to  Thebes.  Among  these  Python  was  the  chidT,* 
who  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  lively  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  which  it  was  scarce  possible  to 
withstand ;  so  that  the  rest  of  the  deputies  were  mere 
babblen  in  comparison  to  him:  however,  heheremet| 
with  a  superior.  And,^  indeed,  Demosthenes,  in  an 
oration  where  he  relates  the  sttvices  he  had  done 
the  commonwealth,  expatiates  very  strongly  on  this, 
and  places  the  happy  soooess  of  so  important  a  nego- 
tiation at  the  heaa  of  his  political  exploits. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  Athenians 
to  draw  the  Thebans  into  the  alliance,'  as  they  were 
neifihboura  to  Attica,  and  covered  it ;  .had  troops  ex- 
cellently well  disciplined,  and  had  been  considered, 
ever  since  the  famous  victories  of  Leuctra  and  Man- 
tinea,  as  holding  the  first  rank  ainong  the  several 
states  of  Greece  for  valour  and  mtlitMy  skill.  To 
eflect  this  was  no  easy  matter ;  not  only  because  of 
the  great  service  which  Philip  had  lately  done  them 
during  the  war  of  Phocas,  but  likewise  because  of  the 
ancient  inveterate  antipathy  between  Thebes  and 
Athens. 

Philip's  deputies  spoke  firat  They^Ksplayed,  in 
the  strongest  light,  the  kindness  with  which  Plnlip 
had  loadM  the  Thebans,  and  the  innumerable  evib 
which  the  Athenians  had  made  them  sufier.  They 
represented,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  the  great  he^ 
nefit  they  might  reap  fifom  laving  Attica  waste,  the 
flocks,  i^oods,  and  power  of  wnich  would  be  carried 
into  their  city ;  whereas,  by  kming  in  a  league  with 

the  Athenians,  Bceotia  wonld  thereoy  become  the  seat 

-  ^^^-^^— — ^— ^^^ 

*  Plat,  in  Demosth.  p.  85S,  854.  * 

*  This  Python  was  a  native  of  Byzandum.  The  Athe- 
idans  had  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  tftoir  chy; 
after  which  he  went  over  to  Philip.    JkmMth.  p.  19S,  746. 

*  Demosth.  in  Orat.  pro  Cccon.  p.  M9.    _      *Ibid. 
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of  war,  uld  woidd  «loM  rafl«r  the  loswii  depradfttioBB , 
bornmn,  and  all  the  other  cnianiitieB  which  are  the 
inevitable  coniequences  of  it  They  conduded  with 
reqiieBtiii2,  either  that  the  Tbehans  would  join  their 
forces  wiu  those  of  Philip  against  the  Atheniane ;  or, 
at  least,  permit  him  to  psjs  urough  their  tenitories  to 
enter  Attica. 

The  love  of  his  ooontry,  and  a  just  indignation  at 
the  breach  of  faith  and  uaurnUions  of  roilip,  had 
already  sufficiently  animated  Demosthenes :  but  the 
sight  of  an  orator,  who  seemed  to  contest  with  lum 
the  superiority  of  eloquence,  inBamed  his  seal,  and  in- 
spired him  with  new  vigour.  To  the  captious  argu- 
ments of  Python  he  op^Med  the  actions  toemselves  of 
Philip,  and  particularly  the  late  taking  of  Eftatasa, 
whicQ  evidently  discovered  his  designs.  He  repre- 
sented him  as  a  restless,  enterprising,  ambitious, 
crafty,  pezfidious  prince,  who  had  fom^d  the  design 
of  enslaving  all  Greece ;  but  who,  to  succeed  the  bet- 
ter in  his  schemes,  had  the  caution  to  attack  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  it  singly :  a  prince,  whose  pretended 
beneficence  was  only  a  snare  for  the  credulity  of  those 
who  did  not  know  him,  in  order  to  disarm  those  whose 
leal  for  the  public  liberty  might  be  an  obstacle  to  his 
enterprises.  He  proved  to  t&n,  that  the  con<^uest  of 
Attica,  so  hi  from  satiating  the  inordinate  avidity  of 
this  usurper,  would  only  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
subjecting  Thebes  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 
That  therefore  the  interests  of  the  two  commonwealths 
being  henceforward  inseparable,  they  ought  to  erase 
entirely  the  remembrance  of  their  former  divisions, 
and  unite  their  forces  to  repel  the  common  enemy. 

The  Thebans  were  not  long  in  fermuig  their  reso- 
lution.^ The  nervous  eloquence^  of  Demosthenes, 
says  an  historian,  rushing  into  their  souls  like  an  im- 
petuous wind,  rekindled  there  so  ardent  a  seal  for 
their  county  and  so  vcug^ty  a  passion  for  liberty,  that, 
baniihing  from  their  minds  every  idea  of  fear,  of  pru- 
dence, or  ingratitude,  his  discourse  transported  and 
ravished  thtoi  like  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  and  inflamed 
them  solely  with  the  love  of  true  ^ory.  Here  we 
have  a  prooif  of  the  power  which  eloquence  has  over 
the  minds  of  men,  especially  when  it  is  heightened  by 
a  love  and  aeal  for  the  pobUc  eood.  One  single  man 
swayed  all  thin^  at  his  will  in  the  assemblies  of 
Athens  and  Thebes,  m  both  which  cities  he  was  equal- 
ly loved,  respected,  and  feared. 

Philip,  quite  disconcerted  by  the  union  of  these  two 
nations,  sent  ambassadors  to  nie  Athenians,  to  request 
them  not  to  levy  an  armed  force,  but  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  him.  However,  they  were  too  justly  alarm- 
ed and  exasperated,  to  listen  to  any  accommodation  ; 
and  would  no  longer  depend  on  the  word  of  a  prince, 
whose  sole  aim  was  to  deceive.  In  consequence,  pre- 
parations for  war  were  made  with  the  utmost  dilgence, 
and  the  soldiery  discovered  incredible  ardour.  Many 
eviUdisposed  persons  endeavoured  to  extinguish  or 
damp  it,  by  relating  fatal  omens  and  terrible  predic- 
tions which  the  pnestess  of  Delphi  was  said  to  have 
uttered :  but  Demosthenes  confiding  firmly  in  the 
arms  of  Greece,  and  encouraged  wonderfully  by  the 
number  and  bravery  of  the  troops,  who  desired  only 
to  march  against  die  enemy,  woiild  not  suffer  them  to 
be  amused  vrith  these  oracles  and  frivolous  predic- 
tions. It  was  on  this  occasion  he  said  that  the  priest- 
ess PMftppbed,  implying  by  this  expression  tnat  it 
was  Phihp'a  money  thatmspired  the  priestess,  opened 
her  moutn,  and  made  the  god  spju  whatever  she 
thought  proper.  He  bade  the  Thebans  remember 
their  Epammondas,  and  the  Athenians  their  Pericles, 
who  oensiderad  these  oracles  and  predictions  as  idle 
toarecrows,  and  consulted  reason  alone.  The  Athe- 
niaii  array  set  out  immediately,  and  marched  to  Eleih 
m»j  and  the  Thebans,  surprised  at  the  diligence  of 
their  confederates,  joined  them  and  waited  the  approach 
of  the  enemy. 

Philip,  on  the  other  side  not  having  been  able  to 

^  Theopoop.  apod  Plot,  m  vU,  Demosth.  p.  864. 


prevent  the  Thebms  fiooi  ^'"H—g  witfi  MtntMf  Mf 
to  draw  the  latter  into  an  allimice  wi&  him,  assoa- 
bles  all  his  foreea,  and  enteni  Bceolia.  His  army  eea- 
sisted  of  30,000  foot  and  «000  horse:  thatoffafseas- 
my  was  not  quite  so  numerous.  The  vakMv  of  the 
troops  may  be  said  to  have  been  equal  oo  both  aides ; 
but  the  merit  of  the  chiefs  was  not  so.  And  indeed, 
what  warrior  could  be  compared  at  that  time  to  Phi> 
Up?  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  Timotheos,  all  fameoi 
Athenian  captains,  were  no  moreu  Pbockm,  indeed, 
mi^t  have  opposed  him:  but,  not  to  meotieBthat 
this  war  had  been  undertaken  against  his  advice^  tbe 
contrary  faction  had  exduded  him  from  the  rommeiid, 
and  had  appointed  as  generals,  Chunea,  who  was  asi- 
versally  despised,  and  Lysides,  distugniflbed  for  ae- 
thing  but  bis  rash  and  presumptuous  audacitf  .  It  ii 
the  choice  of  such  leaders  as  theee^  by  the  meaasef 
cabal  alone,  that  paves  the  way  to  the  rain  of  statea 

The  two  armies  encamped  near  Cheronaaa,  a  dty 
of  BGBOtia.  Philip  save  the  command  of  has  M  wiag 
to  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  then  but  aixteea  or 
seventeen  years  old,  having  posted  his  ablest  olEoen 
near  him ;  and  took  tbe  command  of  the  right  wing 
uponhimsdf  In  the  opposite  army,  the  Thebans  fini- 
9a  the  right  win^  and  the  Athenians  the  left. 

At  sun-rise,  me  signal  was  given  on  both  sidea 
The  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  and  the  victory 
a  long  time  dubious,  both  sides  eaierting  themselves 
with  astonishing  valour  and  bravery.  Alcxsadec, 
even  at  that  time,  animated  with  a  noble  aidonr  for 
glory,  and  endeavouring  to  signalixe  hims^  m  order 
to  answer  the  confidence  his  father  lepoeed  in  fan^ 
undcar  whose  eje  he  fought,  and  made  nis  first  essay 
as  a  commander,  discovered  in  this  battle  all  the  capa- 
city wfadeh  coald  have  been  expected  froBi  a  vetena 
general,  together  with  all  the  intrepidity  eif  a  yosng 
warrior.  It  was  he  who  broke,  afier  a  long  aad'vi|>e- 
rous  resistanoe,  the  sacred  btittdwn  of  the  Tbdiui^ 
which  was  the  flower  of  their  army.  The  rest  of  ih» 
troops  who  were  round  Alexander,  being  encouraged 
by  his  example,  entirely  routed  tbem. 

On  tbe  nght  wing,  Philip,  who  was  delenamed 
not  to  yield  to  his  son,  charged  the  Adienians  with 
great  vigour,  and  began  to  make  them  give  way. 
However,  they  soon  resumed  their  cofangs,  and  re- 
covered their  firrt  poet  Lyatdes,*  one  ef  the  tee 
generals,  having  broken  into  some  troops  which  fersi- 
ed  tbe  centre  of  the  Maoedoniana,  imaiuued  hkaeelf 
already  victorious ;  and  hurried  on  by  imn  eonfidence, 
cried  out,  **  Come  on,  my  lads,  let  us  pnrsae  Asai 
into  Macedonia."  Philip,  perceiving  that  the  Athe- 
nians, instead  of  profiting  by  the  advantag^e  thev  had 
gained,  to  take  his  phalanx  in  flank,  pumeed  his 
troops  too  vigorously,  said  coollv,  **  The  Atha  ' 
do  not  know  how  to  conquer."  ImmediatelT  be 
manded  his  phalanx  to  wheel  about  to  a  iMe 
nence ;  and  perceiving  that  the  Athenians^  in  d 
der,  were  wholly  intent  upon  pursuing  thoee  they  had 
broken,  he  charged  them  witn  his  pUanz  :  and  at- 
tacking them  both  in  flank  and  rear,  entirely  rooied 
them.  Demosthenes  who.  who  was  a  srenter  state*- 
man  than  a  warrior,  ana  more  capoBle  of  gmng 
wholesome  counsel  in  his  harangues,  than  of 
ing  them  by  an  intrepid  courage,  threw  down ' 
and  fled  with  the  rest  It  is  even  said,  that  ia 
flight  his  robe  bein|  caught  by  a  biamble,  he 
^ned  that  some  of  3ie  enemy  had  laid  hold  of 
and  cried  out,  "Spare  mv  life."  More  tihnn  1000 
Athenians  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle^  nnd  aboive 
9000  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  wasDemndes  the 
orator.    The  loss  was  as  great  on  the  Theheaa 

Plulip,  dter  having  erected  a  trophy,  and 
to  the  gods  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgivuig  for  bin  v 
distributed  rewards  to  the  officen  ana  soldien^  io 
accor^g  to  his  merit  and  the  rank  he  held. 

His  conduct  after  this  victory  ahotva^  that  it 


'  Wljmn.  fltratag.  fib.  iv. 

*  PluU  in  rit  deoem  Orat  p.  646* 
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culer  to  wmeum  i&  tmmy  tbaa  to  conqtier  oimPs 
Bel(  and  triumph  over  one's  own  peeiiona.  Upon 
his  oomiiig  frou  e  grmiid  eBtertainnient  which  he  had 
given  hie  officeiSy  being  equally  transported  with  joy 
and  the  fumes  of  wine,  he  hunted  to  the  spot  wl^re 
the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  there,  insulting  the 
deed  bodies  with  which  £e  field  was  coTered,  he  turn- 
ed into  a  song  the  beginning  of  the  decree  which  De- 
mosthenes hiS  prepved  to  eicitethe  Greeks  to  this 
war, and  sangthus  (himself  beating  time,)  "Demos- 
thenes the  Peanian,  son  of  Demosmenes,  has  seML" 
Every  body  was  shocked  to  see  tbe  king  dishonour 
himself  by  this  behaviour,  ind  sully  his  glory  by  an 
action  so  unworthy  a  kine  and  a  conqueror ;  but  all 
kept  silence.  Demades  the  orator,  wose  soul  was 
free,  thou^  his  body  was  a  prisoner,  was  the  only 
person  wIm  ventured  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  in- 
decency of  this  conduct  '*  Ah  sir,"  said  he,  *'  since 
fortune  has  g^en  you  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  are 
you  not  ashuned  to  act  that  of  Themtes  ?'*  Theee 
words  snoken  with  so  generous  a  liber^,  opened  his 
eyes  ana  brought  him  to  himself.  And:,  so  far  from 
being  displeasea  with  Demades^  he  esteemed  him  the 
more  for  them,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  friendship,  and  oonfened  all  poesiblo  honours 
upon  him. 

From  this  moment  Philip  seemed  quite  changed 
both  in  his  disposition  and  behaviour :  as  i(  sars  an 
historian,'  the  conversation  of  Demades  had sonened 
his  teihper,  and  introduced  him  to  a  famiUar  acquain- 
tance with  the  Attic  graces.  He  dismissed  all  the 
Athenian  captives  witoout  any  ransom,  and  gave  the 
greatest  part  of  them  clothes ;  with  the  view  of  ao- 
quiiin^  by  this  favourable  treatment,  the  good  will  of 
so  poweiiul  a  commonwealth  as  Athens.  In  which, 
says  Polybius,'  he  gsined  a  second  triumph,  more 
prions  for  himself^  and  even  more  advantageous, 
Uian  the  first :  for  m  the  battle,  his  courage  hM  pre> 
vailed  over  none  but  those  who  were  present  in  it ; 
but  on  this  occasion}  his  kindness  and  clemency  ao- 
qhired  him  a  whole  city,  and  subjected  every  heart  to 
him.  He  renewed  with  the  Atnedians  the  ancient 
treatjT  of  friendship  and  alliance,  and  granted  the 
Boeotians  a  peace,  after  having  left  a  strMig  garrison 
m  Thebes. 

We  are  told  that  laoerates,*  the  most  celebrated 
rhetorician  of  that  age,  who  loved  his  country  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  could  not  survive  the  loss  and  ivno- 
minv  with  which  it  was  covered,  by  the  event  or  the 
battle  of  Cheionea.  The  instant  he  received  the 
news  <^  it,  being  uncertain  what  use  Philip  would 
make  of  his  victory,  and  determined  to  die  aneeman, 
he  hastened  his  end  by  abstaming  firom  food.  He 
was  fourscore  and  eighteen  yean  of  age. 

DemosUMnes  seemed  to  have  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  terrible  shock  which  Athens  received  at 
this  lime,  and  which  save  its  power  snch  a  wound  as 
it  never  recovered.  But  at  tne  very  instant  that  the 
Athenians  heard  of  this  bloody  overthrow,'*  which  af- 
fected so  great  a  number  of  families,  when  it  would 
have  been  no  wonder,  and  the  multitude,  seized  with 
tenor  and  alarms^  gi^^n  way  to  an  emotion  of  Mind 
anger  against  the  man  whom  they  might  consider  in 
some  measure  as  the  author  of  this  dreadful  calamity ; 
evm  at  this  very  instant,  I  say,  the  people  submitted 
entirely  to  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes.  The  pre- 
cautions that  were  taken  to  post  guaids,  to  raise  the 
walls,  and  to  repair  the  ditches,  were  all  in  conse- 
quence of  his  advice.  He  himself  was  appointed  to 
supply  the  city  with  provisions  and  to  repur  the  walls, 
which  latter  commission  he  executed  with  so  much 
generosity,  that  it  acquired  hhn  the  greatest  honour  ; 
and  for  wliich,  at  the  request  of  Ctesiphonj  a  crown 
of  gold  was  decreed  him,  as  a  reward  forhis  having 

Diod. 

•  Polyb.  L  V.  p.  aw.  ■  Plut.  m  Isocr.  p.  8S7. 

^  Demostb.  pro  Gtes.  p.  £14.    Plot,  hi  Demoetb.  p.  855. 
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presented  the  ^omuoDWsalth  with  a  sum  of  money 

out  of  his  own  estate,  sufficient  to  defray  what  was 
wanting  of  the  sums  for  repairing  the  walls,      t 

On  &e  present  occasion,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of 
Cheronea,  the  orators  who  opposed  Demosthenes, 
having  all  risen  up  in  concert  against  him,  and  having 
cited  him  to  take  his  trial  according  to  law,  the  peo- 
ple not  onlv  declared  hhn  innocent  ofthe  several  accu- 
sations laid  to  his  charge,  but  conferred  more  honours 
upon  him  than  he  hadenjoyed  before  ;  so  strongly 
did  the  veneration  which  they  had  for  his  seal  and  fide- 
lity overbalance  the  e^rts  en  calumny  and  malice. 

The  Athenians,  (a  fickle  wavering  people,  and  apt 
to  punish  their  own  errors  and  omissions  in  the  per- 
sons of  those  whose  projects  were  often  rendered 
abortive,  for  no  other  reason  bat  because  they  bad 
executed  them  too  slowly)  in  thus  crowning  Demosthe- 
nes, in  the  midst  of  a  public  calamity  which  he  alone 
seemed  to  have  brought  upon  them,  pay  the  most  glo- 
rious homage  to  his  abilities  and  integrity.  By  this 
wise  and  bmve  conduct,  they  seem  in  some  measure 
to  confess  their  own  error,  in  not  having  followed  his 
counsel  either  fully  or  early  enough  ;  and  to  cOniess 
themselves  alone  guilty  of  ail  the  evib  which  had  b(^ 
fallen  them. 

But  the  people  did  not  stop  here.*  The  bones  of 
such  as  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Chieronea, 
having  been  brought  to  Athens  to  be  interred,  they 
appointed  Deraosmenes  to  pronounce  the  eulogium  of 
those  bmve  men  ;  a  manifest  proof  that  they  did  not 
ascribe  to  him  the  ill  success  of  the  battle,  but  to  Di- 
vine Providenoe  only,  who  disposes  of  human  evento 
at  pleasure ;  a  circumstsnce  which  was  ezpredriy 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  ensraved  on  ^e  monu- 
ment of  those  illustrious  deceas^  warriors. 

This  eaith  ektombs  those  vlctlnui  to  the  state 
Who  fen  a  glorious  sacrifice  to  seal. 
Greece,  on  the  fwim  of  wearing  tyrant  chains, 
Did,  by  their  deaths  alone,  escape  tbe  yoke. 
This  Jupiter  decreed :  no  eflbrt,  mortals, 
Can  save  you  from  the  mighty  will  of  ntta. 
To  gods  alone  belong  the  attribute 
Of  being  free  from  cnmes,  with  never-ending  joy. 

Demosthenes  opposed  ^echines*  who  was  perpe- 
tually reproaching;  nim  with  having  occasioned  the 
loss  of  the  battle  in  question,  with  mis  solid  answer: 
'^Censure  me,"  says  he,  **  for  the  counsels  I  save, 
but  do  not  calumniate  me  for  the  ill  success  of  uiem. 
For  it  is  the  Supreme  Being  who  conducts  and  ter- 
minates all  things  ;  whereas  it  is  fix>m  the  nature  of 
the  counsel  itself  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  intei»> 
tion  of  him  who  offers  it  If  therefore  the  event  has 
declared  in  favourof  Philip,  impute  it  not  to  me'as  a 
crime ;  snce  it  is  God,  ana  not  myself,  who  disposed 
of  the  victory.  Bat  if  you  can  prove  that  I  did  not 
exert  myself  with  probity,  vigilance,%nd  an  activity  in- 
defatigable, and  superior  to  my  strength :  if  with  these 
I  did  not  seek,  I  did  not  employ, 'evenr  method  which 
human  prudence  could  suggest ;  and  did  not  inspire 
the  most  necessary  and  noble  resolutions,  such  as 
were  truly  worthy  of  Athenians  ;  show  me  this,  and 
then  give  what  scope  you  please  to  your  accusatbns.** 

He  afterwards  uses  that  bold  and  sublime  figure,* 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  beautiful  passage  in 
his  ontion,  and  is  so  highly  applauded  by  Longinus.* 
Demosthenes  endeavours  to  justifiy  his  own  conduct, 
and  prove  to  the  Ajyhenians,  that  they  did  not  do 
wrong  in  giving  Philip  battle.  He  is  not  satisfied 
with  merely  citins  in  a  firigid  manner,  the  example  of 
the  great  men  who  bad  fought  for  the  same  cause  in 
the  ^ains  of  Marathon,  at  Sdamis,  and  before  Pla- 
tsBe.  No^  he  makes  a  ouite  different  use  of  them^ 
says  this  metoiician ;  ana,  on  a  sudden,  as  if  inspired 
by  some  god,  and  possessed  with  the  sphit  of  Apollo 
himself^  cries  out,  swearing  by  those  brave  defenders 
of  Greece :  "  No,  Athenians,  you  have  not  ened.    I 

*  Plot  in  Dsmosth.  p.  855.  Demosth.  pro  Ctes.  p.  619^ 
5S0. 

*  Demosth.  pro  Ctes.  p.  605.  *  Ibid.  506. 
'  Longin.  de  sublim.  c.  ziv. 
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bj  those  illiiBtriaat  men  wlio  fouglit  by  land  at 
Muathoo  and  Platese ;  by  Ma  before  Salamis  and 
Aiteniisiuin ;  and  all  those  who  have  been  honoured 
by  the  commonwealth  with  the  solemn  rites  of  burial ; 
ami  not  those  otaly  who  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  came  On  victorious.'*  Would  not  one  con- 
clude adds  Longinus,  that  by  changins  the  natural 
air  oi  the  proof  into  this  giand  and  pa&etic  manner 
of  affirming  by  oaths  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature^  he 
defies,  in  some  measure,  those  ancient  citizens ;  and 
makes  all  who  die  in  the  same  glorious  manner  so 
man  V  gods,  by  whose  names  it  is  proper  to  swear  ? 

I  have  alrnidy  observed  in  another  place,  how  na- 
turally apt  these  orations  (spoken  in  a  most  solemn 
manner,'^  to  the  gloxy  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  liberty)  were  to  inspire  the 
Athenian  youth  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  their  country, 
and  a  warm  desire  to  signalize  themselves  in  battle. 
Another  ceremony  observed  with  regard  to  those  chil- 
dren whose  fathers  had  died  in  the  bed  of  honour,' 
was  no  less  efficacious  to  inspire  them  with  the  love 
of  virtue.  In  a  celebrated  festival,  in  which  shows 
were  exhibited  to  the  whole  people,  a  herald  came 
upon  the  stage,  and  producing  toe  youn^  orphans 
dressed  in  complete  armour,  proclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice:  "These  Joaas  orphans  whom  an  untimely 
death  in  the  midst  of  dangers  has  deprived  of  their 
illustrious  &thers,  have  found  in  the  people  a  parent, 
who  has  taken  care  of  them  till  no  longer  in  a  state 
of  mfancy.  And  now  thev  send  them  back,  aimed 
eap-a-pi<  to  follow  under  the  most  happy  auspices, 
their  own  BflTairs ;  and  invite  them  to  emulate  one 
another  in  deserving  the  chief  employments  of  the 
state."  By  such  methods  martial  bravery,  the  love 
of  one's  country,  and  a  taste  for  virtue  and  solid  glory, 
are  perpetuated  in  a  state. 

It  was  the  very  year  of  the  battle  of  Chnronea.  and 
two  years  before  the  death  of  Philip,  that  ^schines, 
jealous  of  the  glory  of  his  rival,  impuened  the  decree 
which  had  ^nted  him  a  crown  of  gold,  and  drew  up 
an  accusation  against  Ctesiphon,  or  rather  against 
Demosthenes.  But  the  cause  was  not  pleadmi  till 
eeven  pr  eight  years  afler,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander.  I  shall  relate  the  event  of 
it  m  this  place,  to  avoid  breaking  in  upon  the  history 
of  the  life  and  actions  of  that  pnnce. 

No  cause  ever  excited  so  much  curiosity,  nor  was 
pleaded  with  so  much  poma  People  flocked  to  it 
from  aU  parts  (says  Cicero  :)*  and  they  had  great  rea- 
son for  so  doing ;  for  what  sight  coula  be  nobler,  than 
a  conflict  between  two  orators,  each  of  them  excellent 
in  his  way ;  both  formed  by  nature,  improved  by  art, 
and  animated  by  perpetual  dissensions  and  A  impla- 
cable animosity  aj^ainst  each  other  7 

These  two  orations  have  always  been  considered  as 
the  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  especially  that  of  De- 
mosthenes. Cicero  had  translated  the  whole  of  it,^  a 
strong  proof  of  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  it 
Unhappily  for  us,  the  preamble  only  to  that  peifoiv 
mance  is  now  extant,  which  is  sufficient  to  make  us 
very  much  regret  the  loss  of  the  rest 

Amidst  the  numberieas  beauties  which  are  conspi- 
cuous in  every  part  of  these  orations,  mcthinks  there 
appears  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  censure  the  writm^ 
of  such  great  men)  a  considerable  defect,  that  very 
much  lessens  their  perfection,  and  which  appears  to 
me  directly  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  solid  and  just 
eloquence;  and  that  is,  the  gross,  injurious  terms  in 

'  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Leptines,  p.  56t, 
observes,  that  the  Athenians  were  the  only  people  who 
caused  tunecsl  orations  to  be  spoken  in  honour  of  such 
persons,  as  had  lost  their  lives  iaihe  defenoe  of  their 
ooiintiy. 

*  JBschin.  con^  Ctesiph.  p.  45S. 

*  Ad  quod  judicium  concursus  dicitur  h  toti  OreciA 
ftctus  esse.  Quid  enim  aut  tam  visendun,  ant  tarn  audi- 
eadum  fuit,  qid^m  summorum  oratonua,  in  gravissiniA 
eansft,  aocurata  et  inimieitiis  incensa  conlentio?  deer, 
4*  «ff-  gfn,  Orai.  n.  2S.  *Dc  opt.  gen.  Orat. 


which  the  two  omion  repnwdi  one  uMllMr.  The 
same  objecfion  has  been  made  to  Cieeia  with  regiaid 
to  his  orations  against  Antony.  I  have  already  de- 
clared, that  this  style,  this  assemblage  of  groMS^  0|ppn>- 
brious  expressions,  are  the.  veiy  teveirse  of  sohd  elo- 
quence ^  and  indeed,  every  speech,  wfaieh  is  dictated 
by  passion  and  revenue',  neverfiilsof  bein^sinpecied 
by  those  who  jud^  of  it ;  whereas  an  oimtioo  that  is 
strong  and  invinciMe  from  its  reason  and  aignment, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  is  conducted  with  merre 
and  moderation,  wins  the  heart,  ^^likt  it  informs  the 
undentanding;  and  persuades  no  less  by  tf»e  esieea 
it  inspires  for  the  orator,  than  by  the  foioe  of  his  arga- 
ments. 

The  times  seemed  to  favour  iEsehines  veiy  much; 
for  the  Macedonian  party,  whom  he  always  befnrad- 
ed^  was  very  powerful  in  Alhens,  eepeciaJly  «fter  the 
rum  of  ThebcHB.  Nevertheless,  JEachines  lost  hk 
cause,  and  was  justly  sentenced  to  banishment  ftr 
his  rash  accusation.  He  thereupon  vpent  and  settled 
himself  in  Rhodes,  where  he  opened  a  school  of  elo* 
quence,  the  fame  and  dory  of  which  contiimed  ftr 
many  agea.  He  began  nis  lectures  with  the  two  ora- 
tions that  had  occasioned  his  banishment.  Gnat 
encomiums  were  given  to  that  of  iEschiaea:  iNitwJKii 
they  heard  that  of  Demosthenes,  the  planaita  and  ac- 
clamations were  redoubled.  And  it  was  tfaeo  ttiat  he 
spoke  these  words,  so  highly  worthy  of  ptaae  in  tiw 
mouth  of  an  enemy  and  a  rival :  "  Bot  wiwlanplaQBes 
would  you  not  have  bestowed,  had  you  heard  Demos- 
thenes speak  it  himself!'* 

To  conclude,  the  victor  made  a  good  use  of  Iss 
conquest  For  at  the  time  that  MaJameB  waa  ksv- 
ing  Athens,  in  order  to  embari(  for  Rhodea,  Denes* 
thenes  ran  after  him,  and  fbreed  him  to  aooe|K  of  a 

Euise  of  money ;  an  ofler  which  must  have  ofal^ed 
im  so  much  the  more,  as  he  had  leas  room  to  t^^nptA 
it  Chi  this  occasion  iBschines  cried  out:  "Hov 
will  it  be  possible  for  me  not  to  regret  a  csouiitry,*  ■ 
which  I  leave  an  enemy  mora  generous  thui  I  eaa 
hope  to  find'friends  in  any  other  part  of  the  wotld !" 

SECTION  VIL — PHILIP,  IN  THE  A8aBlfBI.T  OP  Tas 
AMPHICTTONS,  18  DBCLAaBO  GBlTSRal.  Or  TB 
GaBBKS  AGAINST  TBB  PBBSUNS,  AND  PRKTABSS  FOa 
THAT  IMPOBTANT  BXPBDlTlON.  DOMBaTiC  TBSe- 
BLBB  IN  His  HOUSBHOLOb  HB  DlVOECKS  OLTHPUS, 
AND  HABRIBS  ANOTHBB  WIf  B.  BB  SOUUINISBS  TSB 
MABRIAGB  OF  GLBOPATRA  HIS  DAUOHTUL  WITH 
ALBXANDER  BINQ  OP  BPIBUS,  AND  IS  ■" » »n  AT 
THB  NUPTIALS. 

Trb  battle  of  Chsronea  mav  be 
said  to  have  enslaved  Greece.  Ma-  A.  M.  38S7. 
cedon  at  that  time,  with  no  more  than  AntJ.  C. 
30,000  soldiers^  sained  a  point  which 
Persia,  with  millions  of  men,  had  attempted 
cessfuU^  at  Platse,  at  Salads,  and  at  Maimdm. 
Philip,  m  the  first  years  of  his  reien,  had  i«p«lsed, 
divided,  and  disarmed  his  onemies.  In  the  soeeeedaig 
ones,  he  had  subjected,  by  artifice  or  Ibroe^  tfie  sio^ 
powerful  states  of  Greece,  and  had  made  hiBiself  its 
arbiter ;  but  now  he  prepares  to  revenge  the  iajsries 
which  Greece  had  received  fi:om  the  &rbari«aB|  sad 
meditates  no  less  a  design  than  the  deatroctiQB  of 
their  empire.  The  ereateet  advanta^  he  guned  by 
bis  last  victoiy*  (ana  this  was  the  obfecl  he  Itm  had 
in  view,  and  never  lost  sipht  of)  was  to  gel  famKlf 
appointed,  in  the  assemb^  of  the  Greeks,  their  gene^ 
rahssimo  agamst  the  Persians.  In  this  quality  be 
made  preparations,  in  order  to  invade  that  nugfaty 
empire.  He  nominated,  as  leaden  of  part  ofhia  fbiccs, 
Attains  and  Parmenio,  two  of  his  captaina,  od 
valour  and  wisdom  he  diiefly  relied,  and 
set  out  for  Asia  Minor. 


«. 


*  Some  authora  ascribe  tbese  words  to 
when,  three  years  after,  he  met  with  the 
^schines,  and  was  also  banished  from  Athens. 

*  Died.  L  xvi.  p.  479. 
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But  whttrt  entj  Abg  abrotcl  was  ^otious  and 
bappy  Ibr  PUlip,^  he  ibiwa  the  utmoat  uneaaneaa  at 
borne;  4liviaioD  and  trouble reisping  in  ereiy  part  of 
his  family.  The  ill  temper  o?  Olvmpiaa,  who  was 
natu^y  jeaioin,  cholefic,  and  vindictive,  raieed  die- 
MJuionB  perpetually  in  it,  which  tnade  Philip  ahnoet 
out  of  love  wkh  life :  not  to  mention  that,  aa  he  him- 
aelf  was  not  a  faithful  husband,  it  is  said  that  he  expe- 
rienced, on  hie  wife's  part,  the  infidelit]rhe  had  so 
justly  deeerved.  Bat  whether  he  had  a  just  subject 
of  complaint,  or  whether  it  was  from  ficlueneas  and 
inconstancy,  it  is  certain  he  proceeded  jo  far  as  to 
divorce  hu;  Aleiander,  who  had  been  diagusted 
ufpn  several  other  accounts,  was  highly  ofienaed  at 
this  treatment  of  his  mother. 

Philip^  after  divorcing  CHympias,  mairied  Cleopatra, 
niece  to  Att^us,  a  veiy  younv  lady,  whose  beauty, 
however,  was  so  exauisite  that  he  oould  not  reeist  its 
chaime.    In  the  miost  of  their  rejoicing  upon  occa^ 
sion  of  the  nuptials,  and  in  the  heat  of  wine.  Attains, 
who  was  uncle  to  the  new  queen  by  the  mother's  side, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  say  that  the  Macedonians 
ought  to  beseech  the  gods  to  give  them  a  lawful  suc- 
cessor for  their  king.    Upon  &is  Alexander,  who  was 
natttially  choleric,  exasperated  at  such  an  insult,  cried 
out,  **  Wretch,  doet  thou  then  take  me  for  a  bastard  7" 
and  at  the  same  time  flung  the  cup  at  his  head.    At- 
tains returned  the  compliment ;  upon  which  the  quar- 
rel grew  wanner.    Philip,  who  sat  at  another  table, 
was  very  much  oflended  to  see  the  feast  interrupted  in 
this  manner ;  and  not  recollecting  that  he  was  lam^ 
drew  his  sword,  and  ran  directly  at  his  son.    Happily 
the  father  feXL,  so  that  the  guests  had  an  opportunity 
of  stepping  in  between  thmn.    The  greatest  difficulty 
was,  to  keep  Alexander  from  nishinv  upon  his  ruin. 
Exasperatea  at  a  suooession  nf  such  neineos  affifonts, 
in  spite  of  all  the  guests  could  say,  concerning  the 
duty  he  owed  Philip  as  his  &ther  and  his  sovercogn, 
he  vented  his  reeentments  in  tins  bitter  sneer :  "  The 
Macedonians,  indeed,  have  a  captain  there,  vastly  able 
to  cross  from  Knrope  into  Asia ;  he  who  cannot  step 
from  one  table  to  another,  without  running  the  hazard 
of  breaking  his  neck  P    After  these  words,  he  left 
the  hall;  and  taking  Olympiaa,  his  mother,  alons  with 
him,  who  had  been  so  hiffhly  affronted,  he  conducted 
her  to  Epims,  and  himself  went  over  to  the  Illyrians. 
In  the  mean  time,  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who  was 
csonnected  with  Philip  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
hospitality,  and  was  very  free  and  familiar  with  him, 
aimed  at  his  court.    After  the  first  civilities  and 
caresses  were  over,  Philip  asked  him  whether  the 
Greeks  wero  atpeaoe  amonff  themselves  ?    *'  It  indeed 
becomes  you,  Bir,"  replieo  Demaratus,  *'to  be  con- 
cerned about  Greece,  who  have  filled  your  own  house 
ivith  feuds  and  dissensions."    The  prince,  sensibly 
^fleeted  with  this  roproach,  came  to  himself^  acknow- 
ledged his  error,  and  sent  Demaratus  to  Alexander  to 
povuade  him  to  return  home. 

Philip  did  not  lose  surht  of  the 

A.  M.  3668.    con<|uestof  Asia.    Full  of^e  mighty 

Ant  J.  C.  336.    project  which  he  was  revolving  in  his 

mind,  he  consults  the  ^ods  to  know 
'what  would  be  the  event  of  it  The  pnestess  replied, 
**  The  victim  is  already  crowned,  his  end  draws  ni^h, 
and  he  will  soon  be  sacrificed."  Philip  hearing  this, 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  interpreted  an  oracle 
in  bis  own  favour,  the  ambiguity  of  which  ought  at 
least  to  have  kept  him  in  some  suspense.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  apply  him- 
self entiroly  to  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  and 
devote  hiaoself  solely  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  he  de« 
apatcJiee  with  allpossible diligence  his  domestic  aflhirs. 
After  this,  he  owrs  up  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  gods ; 
and'  prepares  to  celebrate,  with  incredible  magnifi- 
cence, in  MsB.  a  dty  of  Macedonia,  the  nuptials  of 
Cleopatra,  his  dau^ter,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Alexander  king  of  Epiras,  and  brother  to  Olympias  his 
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qu^en.  He  h*d  invited  to  it  the  most  considerable 
persons  of  Greece;  and  heaped  upon  them  every 
mark  of  friendship  and  honoar,  to  testify  his  gratitude 
for  their  having  elected  hbn  generabssimo  of  the 
Gh'eeks.  The  cities  made  their  court  to  him  in  emu- 
lation of  each  other,  by  sending  him  goldra  crowns ; 
and  Athens  distinguished  herself  above  all  the  rest  by 
her  zeal.  Neoptolemus  the  poet  had  written,  purpose- 
ly for  that  festival,  a  tragedy,  entitled  Cinyras,'  in 
which,  under  borrowed  names,  he  represented  this 
prince  as  already  victor  over  Dariu9,  and  master  of 
Asia.  Philip  listened  to  these  happy  presages  wi& 
joy ;  and,  comparing  them  with  the  answer  of  the 
oiade,  assured  nimsclf  of  conquest  The  day  after 
the  nuptials,  games  and  shows  were  solemnized.  As 
these  formed  part  of  the  religious  worship,  there  were 
carried  in  it,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  twelve 
statues  of  the  gods,  carved  with  inimitable  art  A 
thirteenth,  that  surpassed  them  all  in  magnificence, 
was  that  of  Philip,  which  represented  him  as  a  sod. 
The  hour  for  his  leaving  the  palace  being  arrived,  he 
went  forth  in  a  white  robe;  and  advanced  with  a 
majestic  air,  in  the  midst  of  acclamations,  towards  the 
theatre,  where  an  infinite  multitude  of  Macedonians, 
as  well  as  foreigners,  waited  his  coming  with  impa- 
tience. His  guards  marched  before  and  behind  him, 
leaving,  by  his  order,  a  considerable  space  between 
themselves  and  him,  to  fi|iye  the  spectators  a  better 
opportunity  of  surveying  bite;  and  also  to  show  that 
he  considered  the  aflection  wmch  the  Grecians  bore 
him  as  his  safest  ^uard. 

But  all  the  festivity  and  pomp  of  these  nuptials  end- 
ed in  the  murder  of  rhilip ;  and  it  was  his  refusal  to 
do  an  act  of  justice  that  occasioned  his  death.  Some 
time  before.  Attains,  inflamed  with  wine  at  an  enter* 
tainment,  had  insulted,  in  the  most  shocking  manner, 
Pausanias,  a  young  Macedonian  nobleman.  The 
latter  had  long  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  cruel 
afiront,  and  was  perpetually  imploring  the  king  to 
interpose  his  power.  But  Philip,  unwiUing  to  disgust 
Attains,  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  whom,  as  was  before 
observed,  he  had  marrieo  after  having  divorced  Olym- 
pias his  first  queen,  would  never'  listen  to  Pausanias's 
complaints.  However,  to  console  him  in  some  mettr 
sure,  and  express  the  hi^h  esteem  and  the  great  con- 
fidence' he  reposed  in  him,  he  made  him  one  of  the 
chief  officers  of  his  life-guard.  But  this  was  not  wbsit 
the  young  Macedonian  required,  whose  anger  now 
swelmiv  to  fury  directs  itself  against  his  judge,  and  he 
forms  the  design  of  wiping  out  nis  shame,  by  imbruing 
his  hands  in  a  most  horrid  murder. 

When  once  a  man  is  determined  to  die,  he  is  vaslly 
strong  and  formidable.  Pausanias,  the  better  to  put 
his  bloody  design  in  execution^  chose  the  instant  of 
that  pompous  ceremony ;  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
multitude  were  fixed  on  the  prince ;  doubtless  to  make 
his  vengeance  more  conspicuous,  and  proportion  it  to 
the  greatness  of  the  injury  which  he  haa  received,  and 
for  which  he  conceived  he  had  a  right  to  make  the  kiiig 
responsible,*  as  he  had  lon^  solicited  that  prince  in  vain 
for  the  satisfaction  due  to  nim.  Seeing  nim  therefore 
alone,  in  the  space  which  his  guards  left  round  him,  he 
advances  forwards,  stabs  him  with  a  dagger,  and  lays 
him  dead  at  bis  feet.  Diodorus,  observes,  that  he  was 
assassinated  the  very  instant  his  statue  entered  the 
theatre.  The  assassin  had  prepared  horses  ready  for  his 
escape,  and  would  havejgot  ofi|  had  not  an  accident  hap- 
pened which  stopped  him,  and  gave  the  pursuers  time 
to  overtake  him.  Pausanias  was  immediately  cut  to 
pieces  upon  the  spot  Thus  died 
Philip,^  at  forty-seven  years  of  afie,  A.  M.  3668. 
after  having  reigned  twenty-four.  Ar-  Ant  J.  C.  336, 
taxerxes  Ochus,  king  of  rersia,  died 
also  the  same  year. 
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DeiDMthenMhad  private  notice  lent  him  of  Philips 
death ;  and  in  order  to  prepare  the  Athenians  to  re- 
Bunie  their  courage,  he  went  to  the  coancil  with  an 
air  of  joy,  and  said,  that  the  night  before  he  had  had  a 
dreanif  which  pronuaed  some  ^at  felicity  to  the 
Athenians.  A  little  after,  conners  aniyed  with  the 
news  of  Philip's  death,  on  which  occasion  the  people 
abandoned  themselYCs  to  the  transports  of  immoderate 
joy,  which  far  exceeded  all  bonnds  of  decency.  De- 
mosthenes particalarly  had  inspired  them  with  these 
sentiments ;  for  he  himself  appeared  in  public  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and  dressed  with  the  utmost 
magnificence,  thoudi  his  daughter  had  been  dead  but 
seven  days.  He  also  engagM  the  Athenians  to  oflTer 
sacrifices,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  good  news ;  and, 
by  a  decree,  ordained  a  crown  to  Pausanias,  who  had 
conmiitted  the  murder. 

On  this  occasion  we  do  not  recognise  either  Demos- 
thenes or  the  Athenians ;  and  we  can  scarce  conceive 
how  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  so  detestable  a  crime  as 
the  murder  of  a  king,  poiicy,  at  least,  did  not  induce 
them  to  dissemble  such  sentiments  as  reflected  dis- 
honour on  them,  without  being  at  all  to  their  advan- 
tage :  and  which  showed  that  honour  and  probity  were 
utterly  extinct  in  their  minds. 

SECTION  Yin. — ^MBMORABLB  ACTIONS  AMD  SAV- 
INGS OF  PHILIP.  GOOD  AND  BAD  «UAL1T1BS  OF 
THAT  PRINCB. 

Thbrb  are,  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  certain  facts 
and  expresnons,  which  often  give  ua  a  better  idea  of 
their  character  tfaian  their  most  shining  actions ;  because 
in  the  latter  they  generally  study  their  conduct,  act  a 
borrowed  part,  and  propose  themselves  to  the  view  of 
the  world ;  whereas  in  the  former,  as  they  speak  and 
act  from  nature,  they  exhibit  themselves  such  as  the^ 
really  are,  without  art  and  disguise.  M.  de  Tourral 
has  collected  with  sufficient  industry  most  of  the  me- 
morable actions  and  sayings  of  Philip,  and  he  has 
been  particularly  careful  to  draw  the  character  of  this 
prince.  The  reader  is  not  to  expect  much  order  and 
connection  in.the  recital  of  these  detached  acticms  and 
sayings. 

Though  Philip  loved  flattery  so  (ar  as  to  reward  the 
adulation  of  Thrasideus  with  the  title  of  king  in  Thes- 
saly,  he,  however,  at  some  intervals  loved  truth.  He 
permitted  Aristotle^  to  give  him  precepts  on  the  art  of 
msning.  He  declared,  that  he  was  obliged  to  the 
Athenian  omtors  for  having  corrected  him  of  his 
errors,  by  frequently  reproachmg  him  with  them.  He 
kept  a  man  in  his  service  to  tell  him  every  day,  before 
heeave  audience,  **  Philip,  remember  thou  art  mortal.** 

He*  discovered  mat  moderation,'  even  when  he 
was  spoken  to  in  onensive  and  injurious  terms ;  and 
also,  which  is  no  less  worthy  of  admiration,  when 
truth  was  told  him ;  a  great  quality,  says  Seneca,  in 
kings,  and  highly  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  their 
leign.  At  the  close  of  an  audience  wnich  he  gave  to 
some  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  were  come  to  com- 
plain of  some  act  of  hostility,  he  asked,  whether  he 
could  do  them  any  service?  "The  greatest  service 
thou  couldst  do  us,"  said  E^emochares,  "would  be  to 
hang  thyself."  Philip,  without  the  least  emotion, 
though  hejperceived  all  the  persons  present  were  high- 
ly onendea  at  these  words,  made  the  following  an- 
swer: "  Go,  tell  your  superiors,  that  those  who  dare 
to  make  use  of  such  insolent  language  are  more 
haughty,  and  less  peaceably  inclined,  t^m  they  who 
can  forgive  them." 

Being  present,^  in  an  indecent  posture,  at  the  sale 
of  some  captives,  one  of  them,  going  up  to  him,  whis- 
pered m  his  ear, "  Let  down  the  lappet  of  your  robe  ;** 
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upon  whidi  Philip  implied,  ^'  Set  the  man  at  Eberty ; 
I  did  not  knowtill  now  that  he  was  one  of  my  ftiends." 

The  whole  court  soliciting  him  to  punish  the  iiifr»> 
titude  of  the  PeloponnesisAS,*  who  had  hieaed  nin 
publicly  in  the  Olympic  games:  "What  won't  Ibey 
attempt,**  replied  Philip, "  should  I  do  them  any  iBJory, 
since  they  laugh  at  me,  after  having  leceived  so  vrnaj 
ikvonrs  at  my  nand  7" 

His  courtiers  advising  him  to  drive  firom  hiin  a  cer- 
tain person  who  spoke  ill  of  him  :*  **  Yee^  indeed,* 
said  he,  "  and  so  he*ll  go  and  speak  injmiooBly  of  me 
every  where."  Another  time,  when  they  advned  In 
to  dismiss  a  man  of  probity,  who  had  reproaelied  fain : 
"  Let  us  first  take  care,**  says  he,  "  that  vrs  have  not 

S' ven  him  reason  to  do  so."  Hearing  afteiwaida  that 
e  person  in  question  was  but  in  poor  drcmiiBtBacei^ 
and  in  no  favour  with  the  courtiers,  he  waa  veiy  1hmb> 
tiful  to  him :  on  which  occasion  Jus  reproaebcs  wcia 
changed  into  applauses,  which  occasioned  another  fisc 
saying  of  this  pnnce's :  'Mt  is  in  the  power  of  kings  Is 
make  themselves  beloved  or  bated."  ^ 

Being  urged  to  assist,*  with  the  inflnenee  and 
thority  ne  had  with  the  jndgee,  a  person  w 
tation  would  be  quite  lost,  by  the  sentence  which 
gomg  to  be  pronounced  a^nst  him ;  "1  had  latiker,* 
says  ne, "  he  should  loee  ms  reputation,  than  I  Biin&'' 

Fhilip*  rismg  from  an  entertamment  at  which  he  had 
sitten  several  hours,  war  addressed  by  a  woasaiy  who 
begged  him  to  examine  her  cause,  anShto  bear  aeraal 
reasons  she  had  to  allege,  which  were  not  pleaamg  to 
him.  He  accordingly  heard  it,  and  gave  septenee 
against  her ;  upon  which  she  replied  very  calmly,  "I 
appeal."  '*  How  1**  says  Philips  "  firom  voiir  kmg? 
To  whom  then  7>*  "To  Philip  when  faatm^*"nplicd 
the  woman.  The  manner  in  which  he  itsceived  tUs 
answer  would  do  honour  to  the  most  sober  pfinoe.  He 
^ve  the  cause  a  second  hearing;  aduiowkdged  the 
mjustice  of  his  sentence,  and  condemned  biit—^if  i^ 
make  amends  for  it 

A  poor  woman  used  to  appear  often  befoe  Iudi,*  to 
sue  for  audience,  and  to  beseech  him  to  pvt  an  end  to 
her  law-suit ;  but  Philip  always  told  her  he  had  go 
time.  Exasperated  at  these  refusals,  which  had  been 
so  often  repeated,  she  replied  one  day  with  emoliaB ; 
"  If  you  have  not  time  to  do  me  justice,  be  no  kmfct 
km^."  Philip  was  strongly  afiectedwith  this  rehale, 
which  a  just  mdignation  had  extorted  from  this  poor 
woman ;  and  far  Smn  being  ofiSsnded  at  it,  he  antarfwH 
her  that  instant,  and  afterwards  became  more  pone- 
tual  in  giving  audience.  He  was  sensiUey  that  in  lart 
a  king  and  a  judge  are  the  same  thing  ^  that  the 
is  a  tnbunal ;  that  the  sovereign  aothonty  ia  a  v 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  an  indispenaable 
tion  to  do  justice ;  that  to  distribute  it  to  faia  ai 
and  to  grant  them  the  time  necessary  for  that  papose^ 
was  not  a  fiLVour,  but  a  duty  and  a  debt ;  that  he  ooght 
to  appoint  persons  to  aseistnim  in  this  fimctiea,  hqlBst 
to  disburden  himself  absolutely  fiom  it ;  aad  tlmt  ht 
was  no  less  obliged  to  be  a  judge  than  a  kiiiE.  AH 
these  circumstances  are  included  in  this  natnru,  anaf- 
footed,  and  very  sensible  expression,  "Be  no  logger 
^on^  ;"^*  and  Philip  comprehended  all  its  ibrce. 

He  understood  raillery,^*  was  very  ibnd  of  msait 
sajrings,  and  very  happy  at  them  himselC  Bsnrmg 
received  a  wound  near  the  throat,  and  his  oumeoa 
importuning  him  daily  with  some  new  reqaeat;  '*Tafce 
what  thou  wilt,*'  says  he,  "  for  thou  hast  me  by  Ihs 
throat" 

It  is  also  related,**  that  after  hearing  two  TfflainB, 
who  accused  each  other  of  various  crimes,  he  boBiikBd 
the  one  and  sentenced  the  other  to  foliow  bin. 

Menecrates,**  the  phyrieian  vrho  waa  an  asod  as  ts 
foncy  himself  Jupiter,  wrote  to  Phifip  in  thcas  tenns : 
"Meneciates  Jupiter,  to  Philip  greetiB^"      Plaip 
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tniwawd,  "Phajpto  ltowei»<ii»  hwith  and  wmoo."* 
But  ikSm  king  did  not  stop  here ;  ibr  he  hit  upon  a 
pleaBtnt  remedy  for  his  viflionary  oomspondent  Phi- 
lip tnnted  him  to  a  gruid  entertainment  Meneeimtes 
bad  a  wpaimte  table,  where  notfaine  was  teived  up  to 
him  hot  ineense  and  perftimei  whilst  all  the  other 
guests  fed  upon  the  most  exquisite  dainties.  The  first 
trsnapoits  of  joj  with  which  he  was  seized,  when  he 
found  his  divButy  acknowledged,  made  faim  forget 
that  he  was  a  man  ^  but  hunger  afterwaids  fosdns  mm 
to  feoolleet  his  being  so,  he  was  quite  tired  wim  the 
charMler  of  Jupiter,  and  took  leave  of  the  company 
abruptly. 

Potlip  made  an  answer  which  redounded  higU}r  to 
the  honourof  his  prime  minister.*  That  prince  being 
one  day  reproached  with  devoting  too  many  hours  to 
sleep:  ''I  indeed  sieep,'>  says  he,  ''but  Antipater 
wakes.** 

Parmenio,'  hearing  the  ambassadors  ef  all  Oreeee 
mummrin'  one  day  because  Philip  1^  too  kmg  in 
bed,  and  md  not  give  them  audience :  ^Do  not  woi^ 
der,"  says  he,  ^^ir  hb  sleeps  whilst  you  wake ;  for  he 
waked  whilst  yon  slept"  By  this  he  wittily  reproa^ 
ed  them  for  their  supinenees  in  neglecting  their  inte- 
rest whilst  Philip  was  very  Tigilant  in  regard  to  his. 
This  Demosthenes  was  perpeSially  observmg  to  them 
with  his  usual  freedom. 

Every  one  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens  used  to  elect 
a  new  general  every  year.*  These  did  their  duty  by 
turns,  and  every  general  for  the  day  commanded  as 
g^neralissima  But  Philip  joked  upon  this  multipli- 
city of  chiefs,  and  said,  **  In  my  whole  life  I  ccnild 
never  find  but  one  general  (Parmenio,)  whereas  the 
Athenians  can  find  ten  evtsry  year  at  die  very  instant 
they  want  them.** 

The  letter  which  Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  on  the 
birth  of  his  son,  proves  the  regard  that  prince  paid  to 
learned  men ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  taste  he  him- 
self had  for  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  The  other 
letters  of  his,  which  are  still  extant,  do  him  no  less 
honour.  But  his  great  talent  was  that  of  war  and 
policy,  in  which  he  was  equalled  by  few ;  and  it  is 
time  to  consider  him  under  this  double  character.  I 
be^  the  reader  to  remember,  that  M.  de  Tourreil  is  the 
aouor  of  most  of  the  subsequent  particulars,  and  that 
it  is  he  who  is  eoing  to  give  the  jacture  of  kin^  Philip. 
It  would  be  mfficult  to  determme  whether  this  prince 
were  sreater  as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman.  Surrounded 
from  ute  rery  be^nning  of  his  rei^,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  powerful  and  formidable  enemies,  he 
employed  sometimes  artific^  and  sometimes  force,  to 
defeat  them.  He  uses  his  endeavours  with  success  to 
divide  his  opponents.  To  strike  the  surer,  he  eludes 
and  wards  otrtbe  blows  whidi  were  aimed  at  himself; 
equally  prudent  in  ffood  ipd  ill  fortune,  he  does  not 
abuse  victory ;  eonuly  ready  to  pursue  or  wait  for  it, 
he  either  hastens  bis  pace  or  slackens  it,  as  necessity 
reqmres ;  he  leaves  nothing  to  the  caprice  of  chance, 
but  what  cannot  be  directed  by  wisdom :  in  fine,  he 
is  ever  immoveable,  ever  fixed  withm  the  just  bounds 
which  divide  boldness  from  temerity. 

In  Philip  we  perceive  a  king  nearly  as  much  rosster 
of  his  allies  as.  of  his  own  subjects,  and  no  less  for- 
midable in  treaties  than  in  battles ;  a  vialant  and  ac- 
tive monardh,  who  is  his  own  superintendent,  his  own 
prime  minister  and  generalissimo.  We  see  him  fired 
with  an  insatiable  thirst  of  gl<wy,  searchmg  for  it 
where  it  is  sold  at  the  highest  price;  making  fiitigne 
and  danger  his  dearest  delights ;  fonmn^  incessantly 
that  iustf  that  speedy  harmony  of  reflection  and  action 
whicn  miUtaiy  expeditions  require ;  and  with  all  these 
ndvantafles  turning  the  fury  of  his  arms  against  com- 
monwealths, exhausted  by  long  wars,  torn  by  intes- 
tioe  diviaHDOS,  aold  by  their  own  citizens,  served  by  a 
Dody  of  mercenary  or  undisciplined  troops;  obstinately 
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ruin. 

He  unites  in  himself  two  qualities  which  are  com- 
monly found  inoompalihleu  eir.  a  steadiness  and  calm- 
ness of  soul  that  rendered  him  attentive  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  every  juncture,  and  to  aoze  the  favourable 
moment  without  being  diaoonooted  by  disappoint- 
ments; this  calmness,  I  ^ay,  was  united  with  an  ac- 
tivity, ardour,  and  vivacity,  which  were  regardless  of 
intervals  for  rest,  of  the  mfierence  of  aeaaona,  or  the 
gresCest  of  dangers.  No  warrior  was  ever  uJder,  or 
more  intrepid  in  ^ht  Demoethenee,  who  cannot  be 
suspected  of  flattermg  him,  0ves  a  glorious  testimony 
of  faim  on  this  head :  for  wQch  reason  I  will  cite  his 
own  words.  ^*  I  saw,***  says  this  orator,  "  this  very 
Philip,  with  whom  we  disputed  for  sovereignty  and 
empire ;  I  saw  him,  though  covered  with  wounos,  his 
eye  struck  out,  his  collar-bone  broken,  maimed  both 
in  his  hands  and  feet,  still  resolutely  rush  into  the 
midst  of  dangers,  and  ready  to  deliver  up  to  fortune 
any  other  part  of  his  body  m  mi^t  desue,  provided 
he  mig^t  live  honourably  and  gkmoualy  with  the  rest 
of  it*^ 

Philip  was  not  only  bmve  himself,  but  inspired  his 
iHiole  army  with  the  same  vaiouc  Instructed  1^  able 
masters  in  the  science  of  war,  as  the  reader  has  seen, 
he  had  brou^  his  troops  to  the  most  exact,  regular 
discipline;  and  trained  up  men  capable  of  seooMing 
him  in  his  great  enterprises.  He  well  knew  how, 
without  lessening  his  own  authority,  to  familiariae 
himsdf  with  his  soldiers ;  and  conuntnded  rather  as 
a  father  of  a  fiunily,  than  as  the  general  of  an  army, 
whenever  it  was  consistent  with  discipline.  And  ii^ 
deed  firom  this  afiability,  which  merited  so  much  the 
greater  submission  and  respect^  as  he  required  less, 
and  seemed  to  disoense  with  it,  his  soldiers  were 
always  ready  to  fbUow  him  to  the  greatest  dan^^ia, 
and  paid  him  the  most  implicit  obedience. 

No  general  ever  made  a  creator  use  of  militaxy 
stratagems  than  Philip.  The  dingers  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed  in  his  youth,  had  tau^  hip  the  neoe»> 
sity  of  precautions,  and  the  art  of  resources.  A  wise 
diffidence,  which  is  of  service,  as  it  shows  danger  in 
its  tme  light,  made  him  not  fearful  and  irroaolute,  but 
cautious  and  prudent  What  reason  soever  he  ini^t 
have  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  success,  lie 
never  depended  upon  it ;  and  th^n^t  himself  supe- 
rior to  the  enemy  only  in  vigilanoe.  Ever  accurate  in 
1^  projects,  and  inexhaustible  in  expedients;  his 
views  were  unbounded ;  his  genius  vras  wondeiful,  in 
fixing  upon  proper  junctures  for  the  executing  of  bin 
designs :  and  his  dexterity  in  not  sufibring  his  designs 
to  be  discovered  no  less  admirable.  Impenetrable  as 
to  his  secrets,  even  to  his  best  friends,  he  was  capable 
of  attempting  or  concealing  any  thine.  The  reader 
may  have  observed,  that  he  strenuous^  endeavoured 
to  lull  the  Athenians  asleep,  by  a  specious  outside  of 
peace  ^'  and  to  lay  silently  the  ioundations  of  his  gran^ 
deur,  in  their  credulous  security,  and  blind  indolence. 

But  these  exalted  qualities  were  not  without  imper- 
fections. Not  to  mention  his  excess  in  eating  and 
carousing^  to  which  he  abandoned  himself  wiSi  the 
utmost  intemperance;  he  also  has  been  reproached 
mih  the  most  dissolute  and  abandoned  manners.  We 
may  form  a  judment  of  this  from  those  who  were 
most  intimate  witn  him,  and  the  company  which  usual- 
ly frequented  his  palaca  A  set  of  profligate  de» 
bauchees,  buflbons,  panlonnmes,  and  wretches  worse 
than  these,  flatterers  I  mean,  whom  avarice  and  am* 
bition  draw  in  crowds  round  the  great  and  powerful ; 
such  were  the  people  who  had  the  greatest  share  in 
his  eonfidenee  and  bounty.  Demosthenbs  is  not  the 
only  person  who  repraachea  Philip  with  these  vioea; 
for  this  miglft  be  suspected  in  so  avowed  an  enemy ; 
but  Theopompus,  a  famous  historian,*  who  had  writ- 
ten the  history  of  that  prince  in  fifty-eig|it  bookSf  of 

*  Deaosth.  pro  Ctas.  p.  48S. 

•  ni^  SieuL  L  xvi.  p.  406. 
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which  nnhappfly  a  few  fimgniMiti  only  an  oztanty 
givM  a  Btill  more  disadvantafieous  character  of  him. 
^Philip,''  tays  he,^  " deapiseoTmodeflty  and  regularity 
of  life.  He  lavished  his  esteem  and  hbeiality  on  men 
abandoned  to  debauchery  and  the  last  excesses  of 
licentiousness.  He  was  pleased  to  see  the  compa- 
nions of  his  pleasures  excel  no  Icj^  in  the  abominable 
arts  of  injustice  and  malignity,  than  in  the  Bcience  of 
debaucheiT.  What  species  of  infamy,  what  sort  of 
crimes,  did  they  not  commit !"  &c. 

But  a  circumstance,  in  my  opinion,  which  reflects 
the  greatest  dishonour  on  Pnilip,  is  that  very  one  for 
whiui  he  is  chiefly  esteemed  by  many  persons;  I 
mean  his  politics.  He  is  considered  in  this  respect  as 
a  prince  of  the  greatest  abilities  that  ever  lived.  And, 
indeed,  the  reader  may  have  observed,  by  the  history 
of  his  aetions,that  in  the  very  be^nning  of  his  rei^  he 
had  laid  down  a  plan,  from  which  he  never  deviated : 
and  this  was  to  raise  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece.  When  scarce  seated  on  his  throne,  and  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  with  power^i  enemies,  what 
probability  was  there  that  he  could  tbrns,  at  least  that 
ne  could  execute,  such  a  project  as  this  ?  However, 
he  did  not  once  lose  sight  of  it  Wars^  battles,  trea- 
ties of  peace,  alliances,  confederacies ;  m  short,  every 
thin^  terminated  in  that  point.  He  was  veiy  lavish 
of  his  gold  and  silver,  merely  to  engage  creatures  in 
his  service.  He  carried  on  a  private  intelligence  with 
all  the  cities  of  Greece ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  pen- 
sioners, on  whom  he  had  settled  verv  large  stipends, 
he  was  informed  "very  exactly  of  all  the  resolutions 
taken  in  them,  and  generally  succeeded  in  causing  the 
deliberations  to  take  a  turn  in  his  own  favour.  By 
this  means,  he  deceived  the  prudence,,eluded  the  efibrts, 
and  lulled  asleep  the  vigilance  of  states,  who  till  then 
liad  been  looked  upon  as  the  most  active,  the  wisest 
and  most  penetrating,  of  all  Greece,  In  treading  in 
these  steps  for  twenty  years  together,  we  see  him  pro- 
ceeding with  great  order,  and  advancing  regularly 
towaros  the  mark  on  which  his  eye  was  fixed ;  but 
always  by  windings  and  subterraneous  passages,  the 
outlets  alone  of  which  discovered  the  desisn. 

Polyvnus  shows  us  evidently  the  meth(3s  whereby 
he  subjected  Thessaly,*  which  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  completing  of  his  other  designa  '*  He 
did  not,"  says  he,  "  carry  on  an  open  war  against  the 
Thessalians,  but  took  advantage  of  the  discord  that 
divided  the  cities  and  the  whole  country  into  different 
fiMstions.  He  succoured  those  who  sued  for  his  assist- 
ance ;  and  whenever  he  had  conquered,  he  did  not  en- 
tirdy  ruin  the  vanquished,  he  did  not  disarm  them,  nor 
taze  their  walls ;  on  the  contrary,  he  protecied  the  weak- 
est, and  endeavoured  to  weaken  ana  subject  the  strong- 
est :  in  a  word,  he  rather  fomented  than  appeased  thetr 
divisionl^  bavins  in  every  place  oraton  m  his  pay, 
those  artificera  of  discord,  those  firebrands  of  common- 
wealths. And  it  was  by  these  stratagems,  not  by  his 
arms.  Uiat  Philip  subdued  Thessaly." 

All  this  is  a  masterpiece,'  a  miracle,  in  point  of  po- 
litics. But  what  engines  does  this  art  set  to  work, 
what  methods  does  it  employ  to  compass  its  desi^  ? 
Deceit,  craft,  fraud,  falsehood,  perfidy,  and  perjury. 
Are  these  the  weapons  of  virtue?  We  see  in  this 
prince  a  boundless  ambition,  conducted  by- an  artful, 
insinuating,  knavish,  subtle  genius;  out  we  do  not 
find  him  possessed  of  the  qualities  which  form  the 
truly  great  man.  Philip  had  neither  faith  nor  honour ; 
every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  aggrandizing 
of  his  power,  was  in  his  opinion  just  and  lawful.  He 
gave  his  word  with  a  firm  resolution  to  break  it ;  and 
made  promises  which  he  would  have  been  very  sony 
to  keep.  He  thought  himself  skilful  in  proportion  as 
be  was  perfidious,  and  made  his  gloiy  consist  in  de- 

'  Theopomp.  apod  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  S60. 

*  Polyen.  I.  iv.  e.  19. 

*  Demosth.  Olyath.  iL  p.  tt. 


cehrinffaUwiftwhomhetnated.  HedadnotUosh^i 
say,**  "That  childrea  were  amnaed  with  pbj-lfaiaga, 
and  men  with  oatha" 

How  shameful  was  it  for  a  prince  to  be  distingoished 
by  bemg  more  artful,  a  greater  dissembler,  more  pte- 
found  in  malice,  and  more  a  knave  than  any  odker 
person  of  his  age,  and  to  leave  so  infamous  an  idea  of 
mmself  to  all  posterity  I  What  idea  should  we  form 
to  ourselves  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world,  of  a 
man  who  should  value  himself  upon  tiickingolher^ 
and  rank  insincerity  and  fraud  among  virtuea  7  Such 
a  character  in  private  life  is  detestecfas  the  bane  and 
ruin  of  society.  How  then  can  it  become  an  object 
of  esteem  and  admiration  in  princes  and  ministers  cf 
state,  persons  who  are  bound  by  stronger  ties  than  the 
rest  01  men  (because  of  the  emmence  of  their  stalioo^ 
and  the  importance  of  the  employmenta  they  fiU)  to 
revere  sincerity,  justice,  and  above  all,  the  sanctity  of 
treaties  and  oaths ;  to  bind  which  they  invoke  the  name 
and  majesty  of  a  God,  the  inexorable  aven^  of  pofidy 
and  impiety  ?  A  bare  promise  among  private  wncaa 
ought  to  be  sacred  and  mviolable,  if  they  have  the  least 
sense  of  honour ;  but  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be 
so  among  princes  7  "  We  are  bound,"  says  a  cele- 
brated writer,*  '*  to  speak  truth  to  our  neigUboar;  ibr 
the  use  and  application  of  speech  imply  a  tacit  promise 
of  truth ;  speech  having  been  gwaa  us  for  no  other 
purpose.  It  is  not  a  compact  between  one  nrirate 
man  with  another ;  it  is  a  common  compact  oi  man- 
kind in  ceneraL  and  a  kind  of  right  of  nations,  or 
rather  a  law  of^  nature.  Now,  whoever  tdls  an  un- 
truth, violates  this  law  and  common  oompacL"  How 
greatly  is  this  enormity  increased,  when  the  sanctity  of 
an  oath  has  intervened^  and  the  name  of  God  been 
called  upon  to  witness  it,  as  is  the  custom  always  m 
treaties  t  "  Were  sincerity  and  truth  K^niA^^H  gon 
every  part  of  the  earth,*^*  said  John  I.  king  of  Fnnee^ 
upon  his  being  solicited  to  violate  a  treaty,  ^they  oagk 
to  be  found  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  mouths  of  ainga" 

The  circumstance  which  prompts  politicians  to  set 
in  this  manner,  is,  their  being  penuaded  that  it  is  ths 
only  means  to  make  a  negotiation  succeed.  Bat 
though  this  were  the  case,  vet  can  it  ever  be  lawful  te 
purchase  such  success  at  the  expense  of  prohi^r,  ho- 
nour, and  religion  ?  '*  If  your  father-in-law**  (Fenfi- 
nand  the  Catholic,^)  said  Lewis  XII.  to  Philip  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  *'  has  acted  perfidiously,  I  am  drte^ 
mined  not  to  imitate  him ;  and  I  am  much  more  pleased 
in  having  lost  a  kingdom  (Naples)  which  I  am  abk  ts 
recover,  than  I  shoiud  have  been  had  I  lost  my  honour, 
which  can  never  be  recovered." 

But  those  politicians  who  have  neither  hooonr  nor 
religion,  deceive  themselves  even  in  this  very  particu- 
lar. I  shall  not  have  recourse  to  the  Chiiatian  wotid 
^r  princes  and  ministera,  whose  notions  of  policy 
were  very  diflerent  from  these.  To  go  no  &itfaer  tfaaa 
our  Greek  history,  how  many  gr^t  men  have  we  seea 
perfectly  successful  in  the  administration  of  public  tf> 
fain,  in  treaties  of  peace  and  war;  in  a  word,  in  fl» 
most  important neijotiations,  without  once  makingose 
of  artifice  and  deceit !  An  Aristides,  a  Ciznoo,  a  Fho- 
cion,  and  so  many  more,  some  of  whom  were  so  verr 
scrupulous  in  mattera  relating  to  truth,  as  to  bdievo 
they  were  not  allowed  to  tell  a  falsehood,  even  lang|hiBg 
ana  in  sport  Cyrus,  the  most  famous  conqueror  ot 
the  east,  thought  nothing  was  more  unworthy  of  a 
prince,  nor  more  capable  of  drawing  upon  him  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  his  subjects,  than  lying  sod 
deceit  It  therefore  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  cer- 
tain truth,  that  no  success,  how  brilliant  aoever,  can 
or  oug^t  to  cover  the  shame  and  ignominy  which  arise 
from  breach  of  faith  and  perjury. 

«  i&lian.  I  rii.  c  12. 

*  M.  Nicole,  on  the  epistle  ef  the  I9th  BmiMj  after 
Whitsuntide. 
•^ »Ibid. 
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SECTION  L — alkzander's  birth,    the  temple 

OF  EPHCSITS  18  BURNED  THE  SAME  DAT.  THE  HAPPT 
NATURAL  INCLINATIPNS  OF  THAT  PRINCE.  ARIS- 
TOTLE IS  APPOINTED  HIS  PRECEPTOR,  WHO  INSPIRES 
HIM  WITH  A  SURPRISING  TASTE  FOR  LEARNING.  BE 
BREAKS  BUCEPHALUS. 

ALEXANDER  was  bora  in  the 

A.  M.  3648.    first  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.* 
AnL  J.  C.  356.        The  veiy  day  he  came  mio  the 

world,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Di- 
ana at  EphesuB  was  burned.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  temple  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  had  been  built  in  the  name  and  at  the  expense  of  all 
Asia  Minor.  A  sreat  number  of  years*  were  employed 
in  building  it  Cb  length  was  425  feet,  and  lis  breadth 
220.  It  was  Bupportedby  127  columnB,three8core  feet 
high,  which  as  itaany  kings*  had  caused  to  be  wioaght 
at  a  great  expense,  and  by  the  most  exceUent  aitists, 
who  endeavoured  to  excel  one  another  on  thi*  ooca^ 
sion.  The  rest  of  the  temple  cairesponded  in  magni- 
ficence with  thdbe  columns. 

Hegesias^  of  Magnesia,*  according  to  Plutarch, 
■ays,  **  That  it  was  no  wonder  the  temple  was  burned, 
because  Diana  was  that  day  employed  at  the  deliveiy 
of  Olympias,  to  facilitate  the  birth  of  Alexander:"  a 
reflection,  says  our  author,  so  veiy  cold,*  that  it  misht, 
have  extinsushed  the  fire.  Cicero,*  who  ascnbes  uis 
saying  to  Timasus,  declares  it  a  very  smart  one,  at 
which  I  am  very  much  surprised.  Possibly  the  fcmd- 
ness  he  had  for  jokes,  maae  him  not  very  delicate  in 
things  of  this  kind. 

One  Erostratus*  had  set  fire  to  the  temple  on  por- 
poee.  Bein^  put  to  the  torture,  in  ocder  to  force  mm 
to  confcfls  his  motive  for  committing  so  in&mous  an 
action,  ne  owned  that  it  was  with  the  view  of  making 
himself  known  to  posterity,  and  to  immortalize  his 
name,  by  destroying  so  noble  a  structure.  The  states 
general  of  Asia  imagined  they  should  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  lus  vieWf  by  publishing  a  decree,  prohibiting 
the  mention  of  his  name.  ^  However,  their  prohibition 
only  excited  a  greater  curiosity ;  for  scarce  one  of  the 
historians  of  tmit  age  has  omitted  to  mention  so  mon- 
strous an  extravagance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  tell 
UB  the  name  of  the  crinunaL 

The  ruling  passion  in  Alexander,*  even  from  his 
tender  years,  was  ambition,  and  an  ardent  desire  of 


*  PUn.  1.  xzxvl  c.  14.  ' 

*  Plin^  savi  tSO  years,  which  is  not  probable. 

*  Aocientiy  ahnost  every  city  was  gmmed  by  its  par- 
ticular king.  ^  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  666. 

*  He  was  an  hisloriaa,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
son  of  Lagus. 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  Plutarch^s  reflection  be  not 
still  colder. 

*  Cononn^,  ut  multa,  Timsus;  qui,  dim  m  biBtori& 
dixisset,  qu&  nocte  natus  Alexander  essot,  e&dem  Diane 
Ephesie  templum  deflagravisse,  adjunxit:  minimi  id  ewe 
nurandum,  aubd  Diana,  cum  in  partu  Olympiadis  adesse 

'  Toluisaet,  abmisset  domo.    Dt  not,  d€or.  1.  ii.  n.  69. 

*  Valer.  Max.  I.  viii  c.  14. 

*PluLiaviLAl«x.  p.666— 668.  Id.  de  Forton.  Alex. 
p.S4«. 


glory ;  but  not  for  every  species  of  glory.  Philip. 
Eke  a  sophist,  valued  himselt  upon  his  eloquence  and 
the  beauty  of  his  style ;  and  had  the  vanity  to  cause 
to  be  engraved  on  his  coins  the  sever^  victories  he 
had  won  at  the  Olympic  games  in  the  chariot^race. 
But  it  was  not  to  tnis  his  son  aspired.  His  friends 
asking  him  one  day,  whether  he  would  not  be  present 
at  the  mnes  above  mentioned,  in  order  to  dispute  the 
prize.  Tor  he  was  very  swift  of  foot  ^  he  answered, 
"  That  he  would  contend  in  them,  provided  kings  were 
to  be  his  antagonists.'*  * 

Every  time  news  was  brought  him,  that  his  father 
had  taken  some  city,  or  gained  some  great  battle. 
Alexander,  far  from  sharing  in  the  general  joy,  used 
to  say.  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  to  the  jroung  per- 
sons that  were  brought  up  with  him,  "  Friends,  my 
father  will  possess  himseirof  eveiy  thing,  and  leave 
nothing  for  us  to  do.'' 

One  day  some  ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Petsis 
being  arrived  at  court  during  Philip's  d!>s6Bce,  Alex- 
ander gave  them  so  courteous  aod  so  polite  a  recep- 
tion, and  regaled  them  in  so  noble  and  generous  a 
manner,  Bs  charmed  them  aU.  But  that  which  most 
suiprised  them  was,  the  good  sense  and  judgment 
which  he  discovered  in  the  several  conversations  they 
had  with  him.  He  did  not  propose  to  them  saiy  thinjg 
that  was  trifling,  as  might  be  expected  from  one  of  his 
age;  such,  for  instance, as  inquiring  about  the  so- 
much  boasted. gardens  suspended  in  uie  air,  the  riches 
and  magnificence  of  the  palace  and  court  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world:  the  famous  flolden  plane-tree ;  and  that  golden 
vine,'^  the  grapes  of  which  were  of  emeralds,  carbun- 
cles, rubies,  and  all  sorts  of  precious  stones^  under 
which  the  Persian  monarch  was  said  frequently  to  eive 
audience  to  ambassadors:  Alexander  asked  them 
questions  of  a  quite  difl^nt  nature,  inquiring  which 
was  the  road  toTJpper  Ana ;  the  distance  of  the  seve- 
ral places ;  in  what  the  strength  and  power  of  the  lung 
of  Persia  consisted ;  in  what  part  of  the  battle  he 
fought ;  how  he  behaved  towards  his  enemies ;  and  in 
what  manner  he  eovemed  his  subjects.  These  am- 
bassadors admired  him  all  the  while :  and  perceiving 
even  at  that  time  what  he  might  one  day  become,  they 
pointed  out,  in  a  few  woids,  the  diffisrence  they  found 
between  Alexander  and  Ajtaxerxes,'*  by  8a3ring  one 
to  another,  **  This  young  prince  is  jgreat,  and  ours  is 
rich."'*  That  man  must  be  very  msignificant,  who 
has  no  otbjer  merit  than  his  riches ! 

So  ripe  a  judgment  in  this  youn^  prince,  was  owing 
as  mucn  to  the  good  education  which  had  been  given 
him,  as  to  the  excellence  of  )iis  natural  abilities.  Seve- 
ral preceptors  were  appointed  to  teach  him  whatsoever 
was  worthy  the  h^r  to  a  great  kingdom;  and  the 
chief  of  these  was  Leonidas,  a  relation  of  the  queen, 
and  a  person  of  the  most  severe  morals.  Alexander 
himBelx  related  afterwards,  that  this  Leonidas,  in  their 
journeys  together,  used  frequently  to  look  into  the 
»^^—  ■  ■     I      I  ■  i       I.I     I         I  . 

*•  Athcn.  I.  xii.  p.  639.  «*  Artaxerxes  Ochvs. 
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tmnkfl  yrb&re  his  beds  and  cloUies  were  laid,  in  order 
to  see  if  Olympias  his  mother  had  not  put  something 
Biipetflnous  into  them,  winch  might  adnunister  to  deli- 
cacy and  luxury.  But  the  greatest  service  Phihp  did 
his  son,  was  appointing  Aristotle  his  preceptor,  the 
most  famous  and  the  most  learned  philosopher  of  his 
age,  whom  he  intrusted  with  the  whole  care  of  his  edu- 
cation. One  ai  the  reasons^  whidi  prompted  Philip 
to  choose  him  a  master  of  so  conspicuous  a  reputation 
and  merit  was,  as  he  himself  said,  that  his  son  might 
aToid  committing  a  great  many  faults,  of  which  he 
himself  had  been  guiltv. 

Philip  was  senswle,  bow  great  a  treasure  he  possess- 
ed in  tne  person  of  Aristotle ;  for  which  reason  he 
settled  a  veiy  considerable  stipend  upon  him,  and 
afterwards  rewarded  his  Pftins  and  care  m  an  in^nitely 
more  glorious  manner ;  tor  having  destroyed  and  laid 
waste  the  city,  of  Stagira,*  the  native  place  of  that 
philosopher,  he  rebuilt  it,  purely  out  of  afiection  for 
nim ;  reinstated  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled  from  it, 
or  were  made  slaves ;  and  gave  them  a  fine  park  in  the 
neighbourhdod  of  Stagin,  as  a  place  for  their  studies 
and  assemblies.  Even  in  Plutarch's  time,  the  stone 
seats  which  Aristotle  had  placed  there  were  stand- 
ing; as  also  spacious  avenues  of  trees,  under  which 
those  who  walked  were  shaded  from  the  sunbeams. 

Alexander  likewise  discovered  no  less  esteem  for 
his  master,  whom  he  believed  himself  bound  to  love 
as  *much  as  if  he  had  been  his  fether ;  declaring, 
**  That  he  was  indebted  to  the  one  for  living,  and  to 
the  other  for  living  well*'*  The  progress  of  the 
pupil  was  equal  to  the  care  and  abilities  of  the  pre- 
ceptor. He  grew  passionately  fond  of  philosoplfy  ;^ 
and  learned  the  several  branches  of  it,  but  witn  the 
discrimination  suitable  to  his  birth.  Aristotle  endea- 
voured to  improve  his  iudgnient  by  laying  down  sure 
and  certain  mles,  by  which  he  mi^t  distinguish  just 
and  solid  reasoning  from  yrhat  is  merely  specious ; 
and  by  accustoming;  him  to  separate  in  discourse 
all  such  parts  as  only  dazde,  from  those  which  are 
truly  solid,  and  should  constitute  its  whole  value. 
He  also  exercised  him  in  metaphyncs,  which  may  be' 
of  great  benefit  to  a  prince,  provided  he  applies  himself 
to  tnem  with  moderation ,  as  they  explain  to  him  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind ;  how  ^atly  it  difllers  from 
matter ;  in  what  manner  he  perceives  spiritual  things ; 
how  he  is  sensible  of  the  impression  of  those  mat 
surround  him,  and  many  other  miestions  of  the  like 
import  The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  he 
din  not  omit  either  the  mathematics,  which  are  so  well 
calculated  to  give  the  mind  a  just  turn  of  thinking ; 
or  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  study  of  which,  besides 
a  great  man^  other  advantages,  shows  how  very  inca- 
pable the  mind  of  man  is  to  discover  the  secret  princi- 
ples of  the  things  to  which  he  is  daily  an  eye-witness. 
But  Alexander  applied  himself  chiefly  to  moralit;^, 
which  is  properly  the  science  of  kings,  because  it  is 
the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  all  their  duties. 
This  he  made  his  serious  and  profound  study ;  and 
considered  it  even  at  that  time,  as  the  foundation  of 
prudence  and  wise  policy.  How  much  must  such  an 
education  contribute  to  enable  a  prince  to  conduct 
himself  well  with  regard  to  his  own  interests  and  the 
government  of  his  people  !^ 

The  greatest  master  of  rhetoric*  that  antiquity 
could  ever  boast,  and  who  has  left  so  excellent  a 
treatise  on  that  subject,  took  care  to  make  that  science 
part  of  his  pupil's  education  :^  and  we  find  that  Alex- 
ander, even  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  was  often 
very  urgent  with  Aristotle  to  send  nim  a  treatise  on 
that  subject  To  this  we  owe  the  work  entitled  Jilex^ 
anda^t  RhiUnie  ;  in  the  beginning  of  which,  Aristotle 
proves  to  him  the  vast  advantages  a  prince  may  reap 
Rom  eloquence,  as  it  ^ves  him  the  greatest  ascendant 

*  Plut  in  Apophthof.  p.  178. 

*  A  city  of  MaesdoQ,  near  the  sea-shore. 

*  *as  it'  htlvov  ith  ^p,  3<a  ro6rov  6i  KttXSf  {«v. 
^  Retintut  ex  aapienlift  nodum.    Taat. 

*  Aristot.  in  Rhetor,  ad  Atei.  p.  008,  m. 


over  the  mmds  of  men,  which  he  oag^  to  SfCiiaiTe  «• 
wdl  by  his  wisdom  as  authority.  Some  anaw«n  and 
letters  of  Alexander,  which  are  still  extant,  show  that 
he  possessed,  in  its  greatest  perfectioD,  that  Btroo^ 
that  manly  eloquence,  which  abounds  with  sense  and 
ideas ;  and  which  is  so  entirely  free  from  nupeaflBons 
expressions,  that  every  sin^e  word  has  its  roeamng ; 
wmcl^  properly  speaking,  is  the  eloquence  of  kings.* 

His  esteem,  or  rather  nis  passion,  tor  Homer,  ahows 
not  only  with  what  figure  and  success  he  applied 
himself  to  polite  literature,  but  the  jadidoas  me  he 
made  of  it,  and  the  solid  advantages  he  piopooed  to 
himself  from  it  He  was  not  prompted  to  peniBe  this 
poet  merely  out  of  curiosity,  or  to  unbend  ham  miDd, 
or  fiom  a  groat  fondness  for  poesy;  but  bis  view  in 
«Uidyin^  uiis  admirable  writer  was,  in  older  to  bor- 
row 8a3k  sentiments  finom  him  as  are  worthy  a  great 
king  and  conqueror ;  courage,  intrepidity,  Ttflgmrn'- 
mity,  temperance,  pnidence;  the  art  of  oomnuuiding 
weU  in  war,  and  governing  well  in  peace.  And,  in- 
deed, the  verse  which  pleased  him  most  in  Homer,* 
was  that  where  JSgamem$um  is  represented  as  a  «  goU 
fcitiF  ond  a  bmt  nMsrloTt 

After  tins  it  is  no  wonder  that  Alexander  nhoold 
have  80  high  an  esteem  for  this  poet  Thn,  when 
after  the  battle  of  Aibela,  the  Macedonians  bad  fiwnd 
among  the  spoils  of  Darius  a  gold  casket  (enriched 
with  precious  stones,)  in  which  &  exquinte  perfames 
used  by  that  prince  wer^  put;  Alexander,  who  wu 
quite  covered  with  dost,  uid  re^aidlees  oif  esacjKjss 
and  perfumes,  destinea  this  neh  casket  to  hold 
Homer's  poems,  which  he  considered  the  moat  perfect 
and  the  most  precious  productioh  of  the  faomui  mmd.* 
He  admired  particularly  the  Iliad,  which  be  called, 
The  heti  prwirim  for  u  toarrior.*  He  always  had 
with  him  that  edition  of  Homer  which  AristoUe  had 
revised  and  corrected,  and  to  which  the  title  of  the 
EdUion  of  the  Cueket  was  given ;  and  be  laid  it,  with 
his  sword,  every  night,  under  his  pillow. 

Fond,^^  even  Co  excess,  of  every  kind  of  ^oty,  be 
was  displeased  with  Aristotle,  his  master,  lor  having 
published,  in  bis  absence,  certain  metaphyncal  pieces, 
which  he  himself  desired  to  possess  alone ;  and  even 
at  the  time  when  he  was  employed  in  the  oonqoest  of 
Asia,  and  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  he  wrote  to  him  a 
letter  which  is  still  extant,  wherein  he  complaina  apon 
that  very  account  Alexander  says  in  it,  that  *he 
had  much  rather  surpass  the  rest  of  oaen  in  ^ 
knowledge  of  sublime  and  excellent  things,  than  in 
the  greatness  and  extent  of  his  power."'*  He  in  like 
manner  requested  Aristotle,*'  not  to  show  the  tieatiee 
of  rhetoric  above  mentioned  to  any  person  bat  him- 
sel£  I  will  confess,  that  there  is  an  excefla  in  this 
strong  desire  of  glory,  which  prompts  him  to  aappieM 
the  merit  of  others,  in  order  that  his  alone  may  s^ipcar; 
but  then  we  at  least  must  confess,  tfiat  it  diseoveo 
such  a  passion  for  study  as  is  very  laudable  in  a  psinee ; 
and  the  very  reverse  of  that  indifi*erence,  not  to  ssv 
contempt  and  averrion,  which  most  young  penooB  of 
high  birth  express  for  all  things  that  relate  to  leanuag 
and  study. 

Plutarch  points  out  to  us,  in  a  few  vrordsi,  the  infi- 
nite advanta^  that  Alexander  reaped  from  tin  taste, 
with  which  his  master  (than  whom  no  man  poasased 
greater  talents  for  the  education  of  youth)  had  iaqnred 
nun  from  his  most  tender  infimcy.  "  He  lored,"  aays 
that  author,  *'  to  converse  with  leamad  men,  to  in- 

— — . —  -    ^ 

*  Imperatoria  brevitate.    Taeii, 

ilied.  S.  V.  179. 

*  Pretipfisaimum  homani  anvni  opus.    PUm,  1.  viL  cd 

*  Tlis  roX$mititi  <lpcr9(  l^6Uo9-  The  word,  mboA  I  bave 
not  been  able  to  render  better,  dgnifies,  that  ia  the  Diai 
are  found  whatever  relates  to  the^  art  of  war,  aad  ihe  qiiafi- 
ties  oT  a  general :  in  a  word,  all  things  necesmry  to  Ibm 
a  cood  comniaiider. 

*«  Aul.  Gel.  1.  jx.  c.  5. 
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fnm  kiiiiMlf  m  kiia«He4g*»  and  to  ■liidj;''^tliiM 
loaicM  4if  a  iiiOD«rch's  IwppuieM,  which  enable  him 
te  MGore  lumeelf  from  nnmherUwe  difficwJtiee ;  three 
oertaia  aad  inlUtible  methods  of  learning  to  reign 
without  the  aoastaoce  of  othen.  The  eonvenation 
of  peraoof  of  fine  aenee  inatmets  a  pnnca  while  it 
amuaea  him,  and  teachea  him  a  thoaaand  cunona  and 
vMfiii  things  witheot  eoating  him  the  leaat  trouble. 
The  leasoaa  which  able  maatera  give  him,  on  the  moat 
enUed  aoiencea,  and  particularly  ttoonpohtica,  improve 
his  mind  wondeiiiilly,  and  furnian  him  with  rulea  to 
^▼em  hii  aubjeoU  with  wisdoni.  And  lastly,  atody, 
eapedally  that  of  hiatoiy,  crowns  all  the  reat,  and  la 
to  him  a  pneeptor  ^r  all  seasons  and  for  all  honra, 
who^  without  ever  ^[rowing  troubleaome,  acquaints 
him  with  tratha  which  no  one  elae  would  dare  to 
tall  him,  and,  under  fiotitioua  namea,  exhibits  the 
prince  to  himself;  teachea  him  to  know  himself  as 
well  as  mankind,  who  are  the  same  in  all  agea.  Alex- 
ander owed  all  these  adTantagea  to  the  eKoellent  edu- 
cation which  Aristotle  gave  him. 

He  had  also  a  taste  for  the  whole  circle  of  aits,' 
but  such  as  becomes  a  prince ;  that  is,  he  knew  the 
▼aloe  and  nsefnlneat  of  them.  Music,  painting, 
aculpture^  architecture,  flourished  in  his  reign,  be- 
cause they  Ibund  in  him  both  a  skilful  judge  and  a 
generooa  protector,*  who  was  able  to  diatingaiah  and 
reward  merit,  wherever  diaplaved. 

But  he  deapiMd  certain  trifling  feats  of  dexterity,^ 
that  wero  of  no  uae.  Much  admiration  waa  lavished 
on  a  man,  who  employed  himself  very  eameatlv  in 
throwing  small  peas  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,* 
which  he  would  do  at  a  consideFable  distance,  and 
without  once  missing.  Alexander  seeing  him  thus 
engaged,  ordered  him,  as  we  aro  told,  a  preaent  auiti^ 
ble  to  hia  employment,  ets.  a  basket  of  peas. 

Alexander  was  of  a  lively  disposition ;  reaolute  and 
very  itenacioua  of  hia  opimon,  which  never  save  way 
to  compulsion,  but  at  the  same  time  woum  submit 
immediately  to  reason  and  good  sense.  It  reouirea 
^reat  judgment  and  delicacy  to  manage  euch  a  olispo- 
ntion.  Phifip  according  v  notwithstanding  hia  double 
authority  of  king  and  mtner,  believed  it  necessary  to 
empUyf  penua«ion  rather  than  constraint  with  reapect 
to  nis  son,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  beloved 
jrather  than  feared  by  him. 

An  accidental  occurrence  made  him  entertain  a 
Teiy  advantageous  opinion  of  Alexander.  Thero  had 
been  aent  firam  Theasaly  to  Philip  a  war-horse,  a 
noble,  fiery,  generous  bejast,  called  Bucephalus.*  The 
owner  oflerM  to  sell  him  for  thirteen  talents,  about 
1 900L  sterling.  The  king  went  into  the  plains  attend- 
od  by  hb  courtiers,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  this  horse ; 
but  ne  appeared  so  very  fierce,  and  reared  so  when 
any  one  came  near  him,  that  no  one  dared  to  mount 
him.  Philip,  being  angry  that  so  fiirious  and  vrnna- 
nageable  a  creature  hsd  been  sent  him,  ordered  him 
back  again.  Alexander,  who  was  present,  cried  out, 
**  What  a  noUe  horse  they  are  going  to  lose^  for  want 
of  address  and  boldness  to  back  him  I**  Phihp,  at  first, 
considered  these  words  as  the  effect  of  iblly  and 
imshaesB,  so  eommon  to  young  men :  but  as  AiexaiH 
der  insieied  still  mora  upon  what  he  had  aaid,  and 


waa  very  much  vexed  to  aee  so  noble  a  creature  rast 

K'jig  to  be  sent  home  again,  his  fiUl^er  gave  him 
ve  to  try  what  he  could  do.  The  young  prince, 
overjoyed  at  this  permission,  goes  up  to  Bucephalus, 
takes  hold  of  his  bridle,  and  turns  his  head  to  the  sun ; 
having  observed  that  what  frightened  him  was  his 
own  snadow,  he  aeeing  it  dance  about|  or  sink  down, 

'  *Hv  ftXiXtyn,  nd  eiAs/ietflki  m)  fiXcvayiwcrw 

*  Pbrt.  ds  Fortan.  Alex.  Serm,  ii.  p.  SS8. 

*  Ifipn^  fkmfiov  uH  5carr^,  rdv  i^irra  cplMM  ri  m- 

*  QfiiatiL  lib.  li.  cap.  tl. 

^  We  may  suppoM  it  was  soaM  instfUBsnt  in  theriiape 
of  a  naadla. 

•Bomm  ifabk  he  vas  called  as  beeane  hk  head  was 
like  that  of  aa  ok. 
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inproportioBaabaiiMved.  He,tfaenftMa,fiiitatiQked 
him  i^tly  with  his  hand,  and  soothed  him  with 
his  voice;  then  seeing  his  fierceness  abate,  and  art- 
fully taking  his  oppoiSmity,  he  let  fall  his  doak,  and 
spimging  swiiUy  upon  his  back,  first  alaekened  the 
rein,  without  once  atriking  or  vexine  him :  and  when 
he  perceived  that  his  firs  was  cooled,  that  he  was  no 
longer  so  fiuioitt  and  violent,  and  wanted  only  to 
mote  forward,  he  gave  him  tiie  rein,  aad  apuixing 
him  with  great  vigour,  animated  him  with  his  voice 
.to  his  fnlT speed.  While  this  was  doina;,  Philip  and 
Us  whole  court  trembled  for  fear,  and  mid  not  once 
open  their  lipa;  but  when  the  prince,  alter  having 
run  hia  first  heat,  returned  vrith  joy  and  pride,  at  hia 
having  broken  a  horae  which  waa  judged  abadutely 
ungovernable^  all  the  courtiers  in*  general  endeavoured 
to  outvie  one  another  in  their  applauses  and  congratu- 
lations ;  and,  we  an  told,  Philip  abed  tears  of  joy  on 
this  oecasion,  and  embracing  Aiexander  after  be  was 
alighted,  and  kiasing  hie  henn^fsid  to  him,  "  My  son, 
sedL  a  kingdom  mora  worthy  of  thee,  for  Maoedon  ia 
below  thy  merit" 

We  aro  told  a  great  many  aurprismg  particulars  of 
this  Bucephalus;  for  whatever  nad  any  ralation  to 
Alexander,  was  to  be  of  the  marvellooa  kind.  When 
this  creatun  was  saddled  and  ei^uipped  ibr  battle,* 
he  vrould  aufier  no  one  to  back  bun  but  his  master ; 
and- it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  any  other  peraon 
to  go  near  hhn.  Whenever  AJexanoer  wanted  to 
mount  him,  he  would  kneel  down  upon  hia  fore-feet 
According  to  aome  historians,  in  the  battle  against 
Porus,  when  Alexander  had  plunged  too  imprudently 
amidst  a  body  of  the  enemy,  his  horse,  thou^  cover 
ed  with  wounds,  did  however  exert  himself  in  so  vigo- 
rous a  manner  that  he  sav^  his  mastei^s  tife :  and 
notwithatanding  the  deep  wounds  he  had  received,  and 
thoudi  almost  spent  through  the  great  efiuaion  of 
blood,  he  broiight  off  Alexander  from  among  the  com- 
batants, and  carried  him  with  inexpressible  vigour  to 
a  place  of  aecurity ;  whero  perceiving^  the  king  waa 
no  longer  in  danger^  and  ovcnjoyed  in  some  measure 
to  die  after  the  service  he  had  done  him,  he  expired. 
This  indeed  is  a  very  noble  end  for  a  horse.  OUiers 
say,  that  Bucephalua,  quite  worn  out,  died  at  thirty 
years  of  a£e.  Alexander  bewailed  hia  death  bitterly, 
believing  mat  he  had  lost  in  him  a  most  fiuthful  ana 
afieotionate  friend ;  and  afterwards  built  a  city  on  tho 
very  spot  whera  he  was  buried,  near  the  river  Hydaa* 
pes,  and  called  it  BiicesMfo,  in  honour  of  him. 

I  have  related  elsewhere  that  Ale^mder,  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  was  appointed  re^t  of  Macedonia,  and 
mveeted  with  absolute  authonty  during  his  &lher*s 
absence ;  that  he  behaved  with  great  pradenoe  and 
bmvery;  and  that  afterwards  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  most  signal  manner  at  the  battle  of  dueronea, 

SECTION' n. — ALBXANDXR,  AVTXR  THE  DEATH  OF 
PHILIP,  ASCENDS  THE  TBBONE  AT  TWENTY  TEAES 
OF  AOE.  HE  SUBJECTS  AND  REDUCES  THE  NATIONS 
CONTIGUOUS  TO  MACEDON,  WHO  HAD  RBTOLTED.  HE 
GOES  INTO  GREECE,  TO  DISSOLVE  THE  ALLIANCE 
FORMED  AGAINST  HIM.  BE  CAPTURES  AND  DESTR0T8 
THEBES,  AND  PARDONS  THE  ATRENUN8.  HE  PRO- 
CURES HIMSELF  TO  BE  NOMINATED,  IN  THE  DIET 
OR  ASSEMBLY  AT  CORINTH,  GENERAUS8IM0  OF  THE 
GREEKS  AGAINST  PERSIA.  BE  RETURNS  TO  MACS- 
DON,  AND  MASES  PREPARATIONS  FOR  CARRYDfO  BIS 
ARMS  INTO  ASIA. 

Darius  and  Alexander  began  to 
reign  the  same  year  :*  the  latter  was       A.  M.  3668. 
but  twenty  whein  ho  succeeded  to  the    Ant  J.  C.  336b 
crown.    His  6rst  care  was  to  solemn  ^ 

nize  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his  father  with  the  utmost 
pomp,  and  to  revenge  his  death. 

^  Aid.  Gel.  1.  V.  c.  t. 
Et  domini  jam  soperatitis  saeann,  qoarf 
hnmsDi  solatio.  ammam  exDiraylt    AiiL  Ml. 

*  Plut.  m  Alex.  p.  670l  in.    Died,  t  xvii.  p. 
Arriaa.  L  L  de  Expedit  Alex.  p.  9— M 
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Upon  liit  aoMtnon  to  tbb  throne,  he  nw  faimaelf 
surrounded  on  every  side  with  ezlzeme  deiyeri.  The 
haifoanms  natione  against  whom  Philip  had  fi>nght 
during  his  whole  reign,  and  from  whom  he  had  made 
several  cominests,  which  he  had  united  to  his  crown, 
after  having  dethroned  their  natural  kings;  thou^t 
proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  juncture,  in  which 
a  new  prince,  who  was  but  youn|^  had  ascended  the 
throne,  for  recovering  their  liberty,  and  uniting  ag^st 
the  common  usurper.  Nor  was  he  under  less  appre- 
hensions from  Greece.  Philip,  though  he  bad  permit- , 
ted  the  several  cities  and  conunonw«fcUhs  to  continue 
to  alt  outward  appearance  their  ancient  form  of  go- 
vernment, had  however  entirely  changed  it  in  reality, 
and  made  himself  absolute  master  of  it  Though  ab- 
sent, be  nevertheless  *predominated  in  all  the  assem- 
blies ;  and  not  a  single  resolution  was  taken,  but  in 
subordination  to  his  will.  Thoush  he  had  subdued 
all  Greece,  either  by  the  terror  c?  his  arms,  or  the 
secret  machinations  of  policy,  he  bad  not  had  time 
Buflkient  to  subject  and  accustom  it  to  his  power,  but 
had  left  all  things  in  it  in  great  ferment  and  disorder, 
the  minds  of  the  vanquished  not  being  yet  calmed  nor 
moulded  to  subjection. 

The  Macedonians  reflecting  on  this  precarious  situ- 
ation of  things,  advised  Alexander  to  relmquish  Greece, 
and  not  to  persist  in  his  resolution  of  subduing  it  by 
Ibfce;  to  recover  by  gentle  methods  the  barbarians 
who  had  tsken  arms,  and  to  soothe,^  as  it  were,  those 
^mmerings  of  revolt  and  innovation  by  prudent  re- 
serve, complacency,  and  insinuations,  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate aliection.  However,  Alexander  would  not  listen 
to  these  timorous  counsels,  but  resolved  to  secure  and 
support  his  afiairs  by  boldness  and  magnanimity ; 
finmy  persuaded,  that  should  he  relax  in  any  point  at 
first,  au  Us  neighbours  would  &U  upon  him ;  and  that 
were  he  to  endeavour  to  compromise  matters,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  give  up  all  Philip's  conquests, 
and  thus  to  confine  his  dominions  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  Macedon.  He  therefore  made  all  possible  haste  to 
cheek  the  arms  of  the  barbarians  by  marching  his 
troops  with  the  greatest  expedition  to  tlio  ba^ks  S  the 
Danube,  which  he  crossed  m  one  night  He  defeated 
the  king  of  Uie  TribaUi  in  a  great  battle:  made  the 
Gets  fly  at  his  approach ;  subdued  several  barbarous 
nations,  some  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  others 
by  force  of  anns ;  and  notwithstanding  the  airogant 
answer  of  their  ambassadors,'  he  taught  them  to 
dread  a  danger  still  more  near  them  than  the  falling 
of  the  sky  and  planets. 

VHiilst  Alexander  was  thus  employed  at  a  distance 
against  t|ie  barbarians,  all  tiie  cities  of  Greece,  who 
were  animated  moro  particularly  by  Demosthenes, 
formed  a  powerful  aUiance  against  that  prince.  A 
false  report  which  prsvailed  of  nis  death,  inspired  the 
Tb^bans  with  a  boldness  that  proved  tlieir  ruin.  They 
cut  to  pieces  part  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  their 
citadeL  Demosthenes,'  on  the  other  side,  was  every 
day  haranguing  the  people ;  and  fired  with  contempt 
for  Alexander,  whom  he  called  a  ehUd^*  and  a  hair- 
brained  boy.  he  assured  the  Athenians,  with  a  deci- 
sive tone  or  voice,  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  fit>m 
the  new  kin^  of  Macedon,  who  did  not  dare  to  stir 
out  of  his  kmedom ;  but  would  think  himself  vastly 
happy,  could  he  sit  peaceably  on  his  throne.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  letters  upon  letters  to  Attalus,  one 
of  Philip^s  lieutenants  in  Asia  Minor,  to  excite  him  to 
rebel.  This  Attains  was  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  Philip's 
second  wife,  and  was  very  much  disposed  to  listen  to 
Demosthenes's  proposals.   Nevertheless,  as  Alexander 

*  Oip«irci(ciy  rdc  d^its  rflv  vftfrc^v/iOv. 

*  Altzaadar,  imagining  that  hii  nuns  only  had  straek 
these  people  with  terror,  asked  their  ambansadors  what 
things  they  dreaded  most?  They  replied,  with  a  haughty 
tone  of  Toic^  that  they  were  afraia  of  nothing  but  the 
fsUinir  of  the  sky  and  stars. 

*  ^schin.  centra  Ctesqih.  p.  4fiS. 

^  It  is  iMpyfrsf  in  Ckeek,  a  word  which  has  many  sig- 
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was  grown  very  diflUent  of  hini,-lbr  wisch  fao  knew 
there  was  but  too  mnch  reason ;  he,  thersfiNCi»  to  ei^ 
dicate  from  his  mind  all  the  suspicions  which  httwm^bl 
entertain,  and  the  better  to  screen  his  ^"^g*»^  aeBt 
all  Demosthenes's  letters  to  that  prince.  But  Alexnn- 
der  saw  through  all  his  artifioes,  and  tbereupoa  otder> 
ed  HocatSBuSp  one  of  his  commanden,  whom  be  had 
sent  into  Asia  for  that  puipoee^  to  haye  hini  nswss 
sinsted,  which  was  executed  accordingly.  Attnlos's 
death  restored  tranquillity  to  the  aimy,  and  eatiidy 
destroyed  the  seeds  of  discord  and  rebeUion. 

"When  Alexander  had  secured  his 
kingdom  from  the  barbarians,  he  A.  M.  3669L 
marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  Ant  J.  C.  3S&. 
towards  Greece,  and  passea  Ther- 
mopyhe.  He  then  said  to  those  who  acoompanied 
him:  ^Demosthenes  called  me,  in  his  oimtioiia,  a  child, 
when  I  was  in  lUyria,  and  among  the  Tribalh;  he 
called  me  a  young  man  when  I  was  in  The— aiy ;  and 
I  roust  now  show  nim,  before  the  walls  of  Atbsns,  that 
I  am  a  man  erown."  He  appeared  so  suddcaJ^ 
BcBotia,  that  ue  Thebans  could  scarce  believe 
ejres.'  When  he  came  before  their  walls  he 
willinf  to  eive  them  time  to  reppnt,  and  only  demand- 
ed to  have  PhoBnix  and  Prothutes,  the  two  chief  rin^ 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  delivered  up  to  him ;  and  pofaiisfr- 
ed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  a  general  pardon  lo  all  who 
should  come  over  to  hiiiL  But  the  Thebans,  bgf  way 
of  insult,  demanded  to  have  Philotas  end  AiApaigr 
delivered  to  them  ^  ^d  invited,  in  the  same  ananner, 
all  who  were  solicitous  fortheliberty  of  Greece^  to  join 
with  them  in  its  defenccL 

Alexander,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  the 
better  of  their  obstinacy  by  ofiers  of  peaoe^  saw  miah 
grief  that  he  should  be  forced  to  employ  his  powo^ 
and  decide  the  aflair  by  force  of  aims.  A  gipeai  baUls 
was  thereupon  fought,  in  which  the  Th^ans  exerted 
themselves  with  a  bravery  and  ardour  much  bq^Dnd 
their  strength,  for  the  enemy  exceeded  them  ymstly  b 
numbers :  out  after  a  long  and  vigoraas  teaistanet^ 
such  as  survived  of  the  Macedonian  garriaoD  in  tbs 
citadel,  coining  down  from  it  and  charang  the  TW 
bans  in  the  rear,  being  thus  surrouDdea  on  all  sides, 
the  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces,  aad  the 
city  was  taken  and  plundered.  ^ 

It  would  be  impossible  for  words  to  ganweas  the 
dreadful  calamities  which  the  Thi^ians  snfiered  on  iht 
occasion.  Some  Thracians  havine  pulled  down  the 
house  of  a  virtuous  lady  of  quatity,  Timoclea  by  nam^ 
carried  off  all  her  goods  and  treasures  ^  and  their  cap- 
tain having  seizM  the  Isdy,  and  satiated  hie  liraial 

*  [The  Triballi  inhabited  what  is  now  called  Bulgaria,  er 
the  tract  between  Ml>unt  Hmnus  and  the  naniiibri.  afla>- 
wards  denominated  Lower  Moasia.    Sirabo  indeed  phea 
them  in  Thrace ;  but  the  ancient  geographers,  as  Piny  aei 
others,  extended  it  to  the  later  or  I^ube ;  end  HeradcK 
tus  called  it  the  largest  country  in  the  world  except  India. 
This  first  expedition  of  Alexander  was  an  eminent  instaK* 
of  that  promptitude  and  vigour  which  he  erer  after  dis- 
played, and  wnich  Qualified  him  to  be  the  sreeteet  eoo^joeror 
that  e?er  appeareo  in  the  ancient  world.    That  he  shoold 
have  marched  in  thirteen  days  to  the  most  northan  aiovdi 
of  the  Danube  from  Philippi,  and  aerosa  the  lofty  and  ni|E- 
ged  ridge  of  the  Balkhan,  and  in  three  days  Wm  tho 
summit  of  that  range  to  the  embouchure  of  the  streasa 
mentioned  above,  was  an  astonishing  instance  of  that  ra- 
pidity of  military  movements  which  subsequently  disdo- 
jniished  the  carapaicns  of  a  Caesar  and  e    Baociaparve. 
The  distance  from  uie  Hsmus  or  Balkhan,  to  the  moat 
northern  branch  of  the  Danube,  is  800  British  miles    a 
cBstance  so  sreat  to  be  traversed  in  that  abort  space  of 
time,  is  haroUy  credible,  and  would  induce  e  ssiB|e<  ioe  ef 
exagfreration  in  the  historian  or  corroptioii  ie  the  test.    Ii 
seems  impossible  that  he  should  have  marched  wt^jk  70 
miles  a  day.    The  isle  of  Pence  lies  off  the  moet  morthein 
mouth  at  a  small  distance ;  and  is,  accoiding  lo  ]!>r.  Claris 
placed  15  minutes  too  far  north  in  all  the  sso  * 
The  niyriaiM,  whom  Alexander  reduced  on  his 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  lay  to  the  N.  W.  of ", 
and  inhabited  ths  tract  now  callsd  TTmiir  nr  Tf  w  ihste  JJ 
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htt  witii  h«r,  tlterwtnki  mqnifed  whether  she  had 
■o(  eoacealed  ^Id  and  silver.  Timodea,  animated 
b?  an  aideDt  desire  of  reven^  repilying  that  she  had 
lad  somey  took  him  with  herself  only  into  her  ^aiden, 
and  showing  him  a  well,  told  him,  that  the  instant 
she  saw  the  enemy  enter  the  city,  she  herself  had 
thrown  into  it  the  most  valuable  thmgs  in  her  posses- 
sion. The  officer,  overjoyed  at  what  be  heard,  drew 
near  the  well,  and  stooping  down  to  see'its  depth,  Ti- 
modea,  who  was  behmd,  pushmg  him  with  all  her 
strength,  threw  him  into  tlie  well,  and  afterwards  kill- 
ed him  with  great  stones  which  she  threw  upon  him. 
She  was  instantly  sebed  by  the  Threcians,  and  being 
bound  in  chains,  was  carried  before  Alexander.  The 
prince  perceived  immediately  by  her  mien,  that  she 
was  a  woman  of  quality  and  great  spirit,  for  she  fol- 
lowed those  brutal  wretches  with  a  naughty  air,  and 
without  discovering  the  least  astonishment  or  fear. 
Alexander  asking  her  who  she  was,  Timoclea  replied, 
I  am  sister  to  Thcagenes,  who  fought  a^nst  Philip 
for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  ChaBTonea,  where  he  commanded.  The  prince  ad- 
miring the  generous  answer  of  the  lady,  and  still  more 
the  action  that  she  had  done,  gave  orders  that  she 
should  have  leave  to  retire  wherever  she  pleased  with 
her  children. 

Alexander  then  debated  in  council,  how  to  act  with 
regard  to  Thebes.  The  Phoceans  and  the  people  of 
p£te»,  Thespios,  and  Orchomenus,  who  were  all-in 
alliance  with  Alexander,  and  had  shared  in  his  vic- 
tory, represented  to  him  the  cruel  treatment  theyiiad 
met  with  from  the  Thebans,  who  had  destroyed  their 
several  cities;  and  reproadicd  them  with  the  teal 
which  they  had  always  discovered  in  favour  of  the 
Persians  against  the  Greeks,  who  held  them  in  the 
utmost  detestation ;  the  proof  of  which  was,  tho  oath 
they  had  all  taken  to  destroy  Thebes,  after  they  should 
have  vanquished  the  Persians. 

Cleades,  one  of  the  prisoners,  being  permitted  to 
speak,  endeavoured  to  excuse,  in  some  measure,  the 
revolt  of  the  Thebans;  a  fault  which,  in  his  opinion, 
should  be  imputed  to  a  rash  and  credulous  imprudence, 
rather  than  to  depravity  of  will  and  declared  perfidy. 
He  demonstrated,  that  his  countr^rmen,  upon  a  false 
report  of  Alexander's  death,  which  thev  had  too 
eagerly  credited,  had  indeed  broke  into  rebellion,  not 
against  the  king,  but  against  his  successors :  that 
v^t  crimes  soever  they  might  have  committed,  they 
had  been  punished  for  them  with  the  utmost  severity, 
by  the  dreadful  calamity  which  had  befdlen  their  city : 
that  there  now  remained  in  it  none  but  women,  dul- 
dren,  and  old  men,  from  whom  nothing  was  to  be 
feared ;  and  who  were  so  much  the  greater  objectB  of 
compassion,  as  tiiey  had  been  no  ways  concerned  in 
the  revolt  He  concluded  with  remuiamg  Alexander, 
that  Thebes,  whk;h  had  given  birth  to  so  many  gods 
and  heroes,  several  of  whom  were  that  king's  ances- 
tors, had  also  been  the  cradle  of  his  father  Philip's 
rising  glory,  and  like  a  second  native  country  to  hm. 

These  motives,  which  Cleades  urged,  were  very 
strong  and  powerful ;  nevertheless,  &  aneer  of  the 
conqueror  prevailed,  and  the  city  was  destroyed. 
However,  h4  set  at  liberty  the  priests ;  all  such  as  bad 
right  of  hospitality  with  the  Macedonians;  the  de- 
Bcendants  of^  Pindar,  the  famous  poet,  who  bad  done 
00  much  honour  to  Greece ;  and  such  as  had  opposed 
the  revolt :  but  all  the  rest,  in  number  about  30,000, 
he  sold,  and  upwards  of  6000  had  been  killed  in  battle. 
The  Athenians  were  so  sensibly  afflicted  at  the  sad 
disaster  which  had  befallen  Thebes,  that  being  about 
to  solemnize  the  festival  of  the  great  mysteries,  thev 
Buspended  them,  n^n  account  S  their  extreme  grief, 
aitd  received  with  the  greatest  humanity  all  those  who 
had  fled  from  the  battle  and  the  sack  of  Thebes,  and 
made  Athens  their  asylum. 

Alexander's  so  sudden  arrival  in  Graece,  had  very 
much  abated  the  haughtiness  of  the  Athenians,  and 
eslioguished  Demostbeoes's  vehemence  and  fire ;  but 
the  min  '<^  Tbebei^  which  was  still  more  suadeni 


tivew  them  mto  the  utmost  oonstemation.  They, 
therefore,  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  and  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  Alexander,  to  implore  his  clemency.  De- 
mosthenes was  among  the  deputies ;  but  be  was  no 
sooner  arrived  at  mount  Cytheron,  tlian  dreading  the 
anger  of  that  prince,  he  quitted  the  embassy,  and  re- 
turned home.  ^ 

Immediately  Alexander  sent  to  Athens,  inquiring 
the  citizens  to  deliver  up  to  him  ten  orators,  wlH>m  he 
supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  instruments  in  form- 
ing the  league  which  Philip  his  father  had  defeated  at 
Chaeronea.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Demosthenes 
related  to  the  people  the  fable  of  the  wolves  and  dogs, 
in  which  it  is  supposed,  ''That  the  wolves  one  day 
tM  the  sheep,  that  in  case  they  desired  to  be  at  peace 
with  them,  they  must  deliver  up  to  them  the  dogs  who 
were  their  guard."  The  application  was  easy  and 
natural,  especially  with  respect  to  the  orators,  who 
were  justly  compared  to  dogs,  whose  duty  is  to  watch, 
to  bark,  and  to  fight,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
flock. 

In  this  extreme  difficulty  m  which  the  Athenians 
were  involved,  who  could  not  prevail  with  themselves 
to  deliver  up  their  orators  to  certain  death,  though  they 
had  no  other  way  to  save  their  city,  Demades,  whom 
Alexander  had  mmoured  with  his  fnendship,  ofiered  to 
undertake  the  embassy  alone,  and  intercede  for  them. 
The  king,  whether  be  had  satiated  his  revenge,  or 
endeavoured  to  blot  out,  if  possible,  by  some  act  of 
clemency,  the  barbarous  action  he  had  just  before 
committed  ;  or  rather,  willing  to  remove  the  several 
obstacles  which  might  retard  Sie  execution  of  his  grand 
design,  and  by  that  means  not  leave,  during  his  ab- 
sence, the  least  ground  or  pretence  for  murmurs, 
waved  his  demand  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  the 
omtore,  and  was  pacified  by  their  sending  Caridemu* 
into  banishment,  who  being,  a  native  of  Orea,^  had 
been  presented  by  the  Athenians  with  the  freedom  of 
their  city,  for  the  services  he  had  done  the  republic, 
He  was  son-in-law  to  Chersobleptus,  king  of  Thrace ; 
had  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Iphicrates,  and  had 
himself  frequently  commanded  the  Athenian  armies. 
To  avoid  the  penecution  of  Alexander,  he  took  refuge 
with  the  king  of  Persia. 

As  for  the  Athenians,  he  not  only  forgave  them  the 
several  injuries  he  pretended  to  have  received,  but 
expressed  a  particular  regard  for  them,  exhorting  them 
to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  public  afiaira,  and 
to  keep  a  watcUTuI  eye  over  tne  several  tniisactions 
which  might  happen ;  because,  in  case  of  his  death, 
their  city  was  to  give  laws  to  the  rest  of  G^reeoe. 
I£storians  relate,  £at  many  yean  after  this  expedi- 
tion, he  was  seized  with  deep  remorse  for  the  calamity 
he  had  brought  upon  the  Thebans,  and  that  this  made 
him  behave  with  much  greater  hutxiahity  towards  many 
other  nations. 

So  dreadful  an  example  of  severity  towards  so  pow- 
erful a  city  as  Thebes,  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms 
throu^  aU  Greece,  and  made  all  things  give  way  be-* 
fore  him.  He  summoned,  at  Corinth,  the  assembly 
of  the  several  states  and  free^dties  of  Greece,'  to  olv- 
tain  from  them  the  same  •supreme  command  against 
the  Penians  as  had  been  granted  his  father  a  little 
before  his  death.  No  diet  ever  debated  on  a  more 
important  subject  It  was  the  Western  world  deli- 
berating upon  the  ruin  of  the  East,  and  the  methods 
for  executmg  a  revenge  that  had  been  suspended  more 
than  an  age.  The  assembly  held  at  this  time  will 
give  rise  to  events,  the  relation  of  which  will  appear 
astonishing  and  almost  incredible ;  and  to  revolutious 
whi^  will  change  the  appearance  of  things  nearly 
throughout  the  worid. 

To  form  such  a  design  required  a  prince,  boldL 
enteiprismg,  and  experienced  in  war ;  one  of  enlarg^ 

*  A  city  of  Eubaa. 

'  Plutarch  places  this  diet  or  assembly  here,  but  others 
fU  it  earlier;  whence  Dr.  Pridsaux  supposed  that  it  was 
I  sumaioned  twice. 
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newa,  who  had  teqiiired  a  fratt  bum  by  fais  CKploHa, 
was  not  to  be  intiinidaled  by  dangcn  nor  diecked  by 
obataclM ;  but  above  aU,  a  monarch  who  had  a  au* 
preme  authoiity  over  all  the  states  of  Greece,  none  of 
which  aingly  was  poweifiilenoufiib  to  make  aoarduoua 
an  attempt ;  and  which  reqnirec^  in  order  to  their  act- 
ing in  concert,  to  be  rabiect  to  one  chief,  who  mi^ 
fiva  motion  to  the  aev^  parte  of  that  graat  body,  by 
making  them  all  concur  to  the  same  end.  Such  a 
prince  waa  Aleiander.  It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to 
rekindle  in  the  minde  of  the  people  their  ancient  hatred 
of  the  Pernana,  thoir  perpetual  and  irreconcilable 
enemiee ;  whoee  deatniction  they  had  more  than  once 
awom,  and  whom  they  had  detennined  to  extirpate,  in 
case  an  opportunity  anould  ever  present  itself  tor  that 
purpose;  a  hatred  which  the  intestine  feuds  of  the 
OrM^  might  indeed  have  suspended,  but  could  never 
fgtinpiiBh.  The  immortalretreatofthe  10,000  Greeks, 
notwithstandine  the  vi^rous  opposition  of  the  prodi- 
gioos  army  of  xLo  Persians ;  the  tenor  which  Agesi- 
laus,  with  a  handful  of  men,  had  struck  even  as  fiir  as 
8asa ;  showed  plainly  what  might  be  expected  from 
an  army,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  forces  of  all 
the  cities  of  Greece  and  those  of  Macedon,  commanded 
by  generals  and  officers  formed  under  Philip  ;  and,  to 
say  all  in  a  word,  led  by  Alexander.  The  delibera- 
tions of  the  assembly  were  therefore  very  short,  and 
that  prince  was  unanunously  appointed  generalissimo 
against  the  Persians. 

immediately  a  great  number  of  officers  and  go- 
vemora  of  cities,  with  many  philosophers,  waited  upon 
Alexander,  to  congratulate  bun  upon  his  election.  He 
flattered  himseli^  that  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  was 
then  at  Corinth,  would  also  come  like  the  rest,  and 
pay  hb  oompliinents.  .This  philosopher,  who  enter- 
tamed  a  very  mean  idea  of  |;randeur,  thought  it  in^ 
proper  to  congratulate  men  just  upon  their  exaltation 
to  any  dignity ;  but  that  mankind  ought  to  wait  till 
those  persons  have  worthily  fulfilled  the  duties  attached 
to  their  station.  Diogenes  therefore  did  not  stir  out  of 
his  house :  upon  wbidi  Alexander,  attended  by  all  his 
courtierB,  made  him  a  visit  The  philosopher  was  at 
that  time  lying  down  in  the  sun ;  but  seeing  so  great 
a  crowd  oi  people  advancing  towards  h'im,ne  sat  up, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Alexander.  This  prince^  sur- 
prised to  see  so  famous  a  philosopher  reduced  to  such 
extreme  poverty,  after  saluting  him  in  the  kindest 
manner,  asked  whether  he  wanted  any  thing  ?  Dio- 
genes replied^  "  Yes,  that  you  would  stand  a  tittle  out 
of  my  sun-shine.**  This  answer  raised  the  contempt 
and  mdi^nation  of  all  the  courtiers ;  but  the  mooarch, 
struck  with  the  philosopher's  greatness  of  soul,  "  Were 
I  not  Alexander,"  says  he,  **  I  would  be  Diogenes." 
A  very  profound  sense  lies  hid  in  this  expression, 
which  shows  perfectly  the  bent  and  disposition  of  the 
heart  of  man.  Alexander  is  sensible  that  he  is  formed 
to  possess  all  things ;  such  is  his  destiny,  in  which  he 
makes  his  happiness  consist:  but  then,  in  case  he 
Should  not  be  able  to  compass  his  ends,  he  is  also 
sensible,  that  to  be  happy,  he  must  endeavour  to  bring 
his  mind  to  such  a  firaime  as  to  want  nothin|^  In  a 
word,  qU  or  natMn^  presents  us  with  the  true  image  of 
Alexander  and  Dio^nes.  How  great  and  powerful 
soever  that  prince  mi^ht  think  himself,  he  could  not  on 
this  occasion  deny  himself  to  be  inferior  to  a  man,  to 
whom  he  could  give,  and  from  whom  he  could  take, 
nothing.* 

Alexander,  before  he  set  out  for  Asia,  was  deter- 
mined to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  on  the  event  of 
the  war.  He  therefore  went  to  Delphi  j  but  happened 
to  arrive  there  during  those  days  whidi  are  called 
tsiiuefty,  a  season  in  which  people  were  forbid  consult- 
ing the  Oracle ;  and  accorouigly  the  priestess  refused 
to  go  to  the  temple.  But  Alexander,  who  could  not 
hew  any  contradiction  to  his  will,  took  her  forcibly  by 
the  arm ;  and,  as  he  was  leading  her  to  the  temple, 

*  Homo  mpra  mensoram  husMna  Baperbis  tomeni, 
Hfit  aliouMn,  cm  nee  dare  Qoidqaan  possett  nee  eripe^. 


■he  cried  out,  '*My  son,  thou  art  irrmisliUtt.''*  TUi 
was  all  be  desired :  and  catching  at  these  wadi^ 
which  he  considered  as  spoken  by  the  enele,  he  set 
out  for  Macedonia,  in  order  to  make  preparations  fpr 
his  great  expedition. 

I  shall  here  give^  in  one  view,  a  short  aooosmt  of 
tfiose  countries  through  which  Alexander  pawed,  nV 
his  return  fiiop  India. 

Alexander  sets  out  from  Macedonia,  wfai^  is  psit 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  crosses  the  HellespoBt,  sr 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 

He  crosses  Asia  Biinor  (Natolia,)  where  he  fi^ 
two  battles :  the  first  at  the  passage  of  the  imr  Gra- 
nicus,  and  tne  second  nesr  the  dty  oflsswi 

After  this  second  battle,  he  eoten  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine ;  goes  into  Egjrpt,  where  he  builds  Alesaodiii, 
on  one  of  the  arms  <tf  the  Nile ;  advances  aa  6r  ai 
Libyapto  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  whence  hs 
returns  back,  arrives  at  Tyre,  and  from  thaeo  mswhfi 
towards  the  Euphrates. 

He  crosses  that  river,  then  the  Tigris,  and  gains  the 
cdebrated  victory  of  Arbela:  possesses  hieisetf  sf 
Babylon,'  and  Ectabana,  the  chief  city  of  Media. 

From  thence  he  passes  into  Hyrcania,  to  the  sea 
which  goes  by  that  name,,  otherwise  called  tfaeCaspesn 
Sea ;  and  enters  Parthia,  Drangiana,  and  te  coonCiy 
ofParopamisus. 

He  afterwards  goes  into  Bactriana  and  SogAana; 
advances  as  fares  the  river  laxarthes,  called  by  Qnia- 
tus  Curtitts  the  Tanais,  the  farther  side  of  wineh  is 
inhabited  by  the  Scythianf,  whose  coantry  fioms  part 
of  Great  Tartarv. 

Alexander,  after  having  gone  throodi  variona  eoaa- 
tries,  crosses  the  river  Iimus  ;  enfras  India  wUdi  iee 
on  this  side  the  Gknees,  and  fonas  part  of  tba  Great 
Mogul's  empire,  and  advancea  very  near  the  iivb 
Ganges,  which  he  also  intended  to  pass,  had  not  ha 
army  rdused  to  follow  him.  He  therefiue  eoBftcnfii 
himself  with  marching  to  new  the  ocean,  and  goce 
down  the  river  Indus  to  ite  mouth. 

From  Macedonia  to  the  Ganges,  verv  near  Id  wbch 
river  Alexander  marched,  is  compotea  at  least  lift) 
leagues. 

Add  to  this  the  various  turnings  in  ai«w»imLmi« 
marches,  first,  from  the  extremity  of  Cilicia,  when 
the  battle  of  Issus  was  fought,  to  the  temple  of  Je|iita 
Ammon  in  Libya ;  and  his  returning  fivm  tlMnee  te 
Tyre,  a  journey  of  300  leagues  at  least,  and  aa  maA 
space  at  least  lor  the  windings  of  his  route  in  difierml 
places;  we  shall  find  that  Alexander^  in  laaa  than 
eight  years,  marched  his  army  upwards  of  1 700  kagvee, 
without  including  his  retom  to  Babyloiu 

SECTION  III^— ALBXAMDXa  SETS  OVT  raOM  MACS- 
DOM  UPON  BIS  BXPBDITION  AOAOIST  THB  P8»BIJJ». 
HB  AaaiVBS  AT  ILION,  AMD  PATS  OBBAT  WmoWWi  TO 
THE  TOMB  OP  ACBILLBS.  BB  P10HT8  TBB  1 
BATTLB  AOAINST  THB  PBRSIAKS  AT  THK  UTXB 
NI0U8,  AND  OBTAIVB  A  PAMOUS  VM:T0RT. 

Albxandbr'*  being  arrived  m  his 
kingdom,  held  a  councd  with  the  chief        A.  BL 
ofiicers  of  his  army  and  the  grandeea    Ant  J.C 
of  his  court,  on  the  expedition  which 
he  meditated  against  Persia,  and  the 
taken  in  order  to  ensure  success.  The  whole 
was  unanimous,  except  on  one  article.    An 
Parmenio  were  of  <^niiion,  that  the  king; 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  would 
long  one^  ought  to  make  choice  of  a  eonaortin 
secure  hunself  a  soeoessor  to  his  thronsk    Bat 
ander,  who  was  of  a  violent,  fiory  tenmry 
approve  of  this  advice ;  and  believed,  mat 
had  been  nommated  generslissimo  of  me  Gr 
that  his  father  had  left  Imn  an  mvinaUe  army,  it 
be  a  shame  for  him  to  lose  his  time  in 


to  be 
he 


*  The  capital  of  Babylonia. 
«  Diod.  I.  zrii.  p.  4»--«n.    Arrian.  I  I.  p. 
Phit.  in  Alex.  p.  tn,  tTS.    JaMia.LiLe.iblb 
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wipliaH  ind  wnting  for  Hm  fimts  «rit;  iiirwiiicli 
nuon  h»  deCennmedto  set  out  imnwidiitdy. 

Accoidingly  1m  ofietod  up  very  splendid  Baerifices 
to  the  gode,  and  canaed  to  be  celebrated  at  Dia,  a  city 
of  Macedon,  acenical  gamea^  that  had  been  tnatitoted 
by  one  of  laa  anceaton  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  the 
Moiei.^  Tfak  featrral  oootinoed  rane  day&  ameable 
to  the  number  of  thoae  coddeaaea.  He  had  a  tent 
raised  laife  enooch  to  Eold  a  hundred  tablea,  on 
which,  consequent^,  900  covera  mi^t  be  laid.  To 
this  feast,  the  several  princes  of  his  family,  all  the 
ambassadors,  ^erals,  and  officera,  were  invited.  He 
also  treated  hia  whole  aimy.  It  was  then  he  had  the 
famous  vision,  in  which  he  was  eihoited  to  march 

ridily  into  Asia,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  in 
sequel.' 
Before  he  set  out  on  his  expedition;  he  settled  the 
affiiiiB  of  Macedon,  over  which  he  appointed  Antipater 
as  viceroy,  with  18,000  foot,  and  neaily  the  same 
number  of  horse. 

He  also  inquired  ilkto  the  domestic  affaire  of  his 
friends,  givine  to  one  an  estate  in  land,  to  another  a 
village,  to  a  third  the  revenues  of  a  town,  to  a  fourth 
the  toU  of  a  haibonr.  And  aa  all  the  revenues  o^  his 
demeenes  were  ahready  employed  and  exhausted  by 
his  donationa,  Perdiccas  saia  to  him,  ^  My  lord,  what 
is  it  you  reserve  for  yourself  7"  Alexander  replying, 
''  Hope ;"  **  The  same  hope,"  aaya  Perdiocas  **  ougfbt 
therefere  to  satisfy  us ;"  and  very  |;enenmal}r  refused 
to  accept  of  what  the  kino;  had  assigned  to  him. 

The  Knowledge  of  the  human  heurt,  and  the  ait  of 
gaining  it,  is  of  great  importance  to  a  prince.    Now 
Alexander  was  sensible  that  this  art  consists  in  making 
it  the  interest  of  every  individual  to  promote  hn 
grandeur:  and  in  eovemins  his  subjects  in  such  a 
manner,  tnat  they  akould  feel  his  power  by  no  other 
marks  than  his  bounty.    It  is  then  the  interest  of  every 
person  unites  with  that  of  the  prince.    They  are  one's 
own  poesessioQs,  one's  own  happiness,  which  we  love 
in  his  person;  and  we  are  so  many  times  attached  to 
him  (and  by  as  close  ties)  as  there  are  things  we  love 
and  receive  from  him.    All  the  sequel  of  Uiis  histiMry 
will  show,  that  no.  person  ever  made  a  more  happy  use 
of  this  maxim  than  Alexander,  who  thought  nimself 
raised  to  the  throne,  merely  that  he  nu^t  do  good ;  and 
indeed  his  liberality,  which  waa  tnily  royaL  was  neither 
satisfied  nor  exhausted  by  the  noblestacts  or  beneficence. 
Alexander,  after  having;  completely^  settled  afikirs  in 
Macedonia,  and  used  all  the  precautions  imaginable, 
to  prevent  any  troubles  from  arising  in  it  during^  his 
absence,  set  out  for  Asia  in  the  beginning  of  the  spnng; 
His  army  consisted  of  little  more  than  %,000  foot  and 
4  or  5,000  horse ;  but  then  they  were  all  bmve  men : 
were  weU  disciplined,  and  inured  to  fatigues;  had 
made  several  campaigns  under  Philip ;  and  were  each 
of  them,  in  case  of  necessity,  capable  of  commanding.* 
Moot  of  the  officers  were  near  threescore  years  of  age ; 
and  when  they  were  either  aasembled,  or  drawn  up  at 
the  head  of  a  camp,  they  had  the  air  of  a  venerable 
senate.^    Parmenio  commanded  the  infantry.    Phi- 
lotas,  his  son,  had  1800  horse' under  him ;  and  C  al- 
ias, the  son  of  Harpalus,  the  same  number  of  Thes- 
salian  cavalry.    Toe  rest  of  the  horse,  who  were 
Gompoaed  of  natives  of  the  several  states  of  Greece, 
and  amounted  to  600,  had  their  particular  commander. 
The  Thracians  and  Peonians,  who  were  always  in 
front,  were  headed  by  Caesander.    Alexander  began 
his  route  aJone  the  lake  of  Cercina,  towards  Amohi- 
polls;  croesedthe  liver  Strymon  near  its  mouth;  arter- 
'waids  the  Hebrus,  and  arrived  ai  Sestns  after  twenty 
dmys'  march.    He  then  commanded  Parmenio  to  cross 
over  finom  Seatos  to  Abydos,  with  all  the  horse,  and 

^  Theatrical  representations  were  so  called. 

*  Joseph.  AnCiq.  Kb.  xL 

*  Ut  non  tarn  miUtes,  quIUB  magistros  nuUfiB  eleetos 
|»atares.    JumHhu  1.  xi.  c.  6. 

*  Ut,  si  principiaeastforum  cemereSiSeBatnra  te  alioijus 
prisces  reip.  Tidere  dioeres.    Id, 

*  These  were  all  Macedontaos. 


Pjutofthofoot;  iriMhheaMwdbdydidbjtliaas- 
flistance  of  100  ealleys  and  seveial  ilal>bottonied  ves- 
sels. As  for  iuemader,  he  went  fiom  Eleontum  to 
the  port  of  the  Achaians,  himself  steering  his  own 
sallejr ;  and  being  got/o  the  middle  of  the  HellesponC. 
he  sacrificed  a  btul  to  Neptune  and  the  Nereides,  and 
made  hbations  in  the  sea  Grom  a  golden  cup.  It  is 
also  related,  that  after  having  thrown  a  javehn  at  the 
lancL  aa  if  thereby  to  take  possession  of  it,  he  landed 
the  first  inR^sia !  and  leaping  fiom  the  ship,  cmn- 
pletely  armed,  and  in  the  highest  transports  of  joy,  he 
erected  altars  on  the  shore  to  Juniter,  to  Minerva,  and 
to  Horcules,  for  having  fevonroa  him  with  so  propi- 
tious a  descent  He  luid  done  the  same  at  his  leaving 
Europe.  He  depended  so  entirely  on  the  happy  success 
of  his  arms,  and  the  rich  spoils  he  should  nnd  in  Asia, 
that  he  had  made  very  little  provision  for  so  great  an 
expedition ;  persuaded  that  war,  when  carried  on  suo- 
cessfully,  would  supply  all  things  necessary  for  war. 
He  haa  but  seventy  talents*  in  money  to  pay  his 
army,  and  only  a  montii's  provinoa.  I  before  oosorvedy 
that  on  leaving  Macedon  he  had  divided  Us  patrimony 
amons  his  generals  and  ol^cers ;  and  a  circumstance 
of  stiff  greater  importance  is,  that  he  had  inspired  his 
soldiers  with  so  much  courage  and  confidence,  that 
they  fancied  they  marched,  not  to  precarious  war,  but 
certain  victory. 

When  he  came  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  of 
Lampsacus,*  which  be  had  determined  to  destroy  m 
order  to  punish  the  rebellion  of  its  inhabitants,  he  saw 
Anaximenes,  a  native  of  that  pls^e,  comins  to  him. 
This  man,  who  was  a  famous  historian,  had  been  very 
intimate  with  Philip  his  father ;  and  Alexander  him- 
self had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  having  been  his  pupiL 
The  kine,  suspecting  the  business  be  was  come  upon, 
to  be  beforehand  wiu  him,  swore,  in  express  terms, 
that  he  would  never  grant  his  request  **  The  favour 
I  haye  to  desire  of  yon,"  says  Anaximenes,  **  is  that 
you  would  destroy  Lampsacus."  By  this  witty  eva^ 
sion,  the  historian  saved  his  country. 

From  thenoe  Alexuider  arrived  at  Ulion,  where  he 
paid  ffreat  honours  to  the  manes  of  Achilles,  and 
caused  games  to  be  celebrated  round  his  tomb.  He 
admired  and  envied  the  double  felicity  of  that  renown- 
ed Grecian,  in  having  found,  during  his  lifetime,  a 
faithful  friend  in  Patrodus ;  and,  after  his  death,  a 
herald,  worthy  the  greatness  of  bis  exploits,  in  Homer. 
And,  indeed,  nad  it  not  been  for  the  Iliad,*  the  name 
of  Achilles  would  have  perished  in  the  same  grave 
with  his  body. 

At  last  Alexander  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Granicus,*  a  river  of  Phir^a.  The  lofn^,  or 
deputy-lieutenants,  waited  his  coming  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  firmly  resolved  to  dispute  tSo  passage  with 
him.  Their  amnr  consisted  of  100,000  foot,  and  up- 
wards of  10,000  horse.'®  Memnon,  who  was  a  Rho- 
dian,  and  commanded  under  Darius  all  the  coast  ot 
Asia,  had  advised  the  generals  not  to  venture  a  battle ; 

*  SevoQty  thousand  crowns. 
^  VaL  Max.  1.  vii.  c.  S, 

*  C  dm  in  Signo  ad  Achillis  tumulnm  OMistitisset :  O 
fortunate,  inquit,  adoletcens,  qui  Uiis  virtntw  Homerum 
pnscoDem  inveneria !  Et  ver^.  Nam,  niti  Itias  iHa  exti- 
tifl^et,  idem  tumulus,  qui  coipus  ejus  contezerat,  etiam 
nomen  obroisset    C«c.  pro  ArA.  n.  84. 

*  J[The  Gramcos  is  a  narrow,  deep,  and  rapid  stream, 
originatiiif  in  the  northern  slope  of  the  raase  of  Ida,  ana 
running  a  N.  E.  coarse  of  40  geographical  miles  to  the 
Propootis.  Its  western  banks  are  reported  by  traveUers 
to  be  high,  steep,  and  rugged.  Its  saodem  name  is  the 
Oostrola,  snd  not  Soosougnirli,  as  affirmed  in  the'  Ancient 
Universal  History,  vol.  6th.  This  latter  appenation  be- 
longs to  the  Rhyndacus,  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Propoo- 
tis, 80  British  miles  east  of  the  •ranicus— the  JEsepus 
running  between.  The  Granicos  lay  35  British  mDes  to 
the  east  of  Lampsaens  in  direct  dutance.} 

**  According  to  Jfostio,  their  army  oonristed  of  WOfiOO 
foot,  whereas  Arriaa  declares  there  were  no  mors  than 
tO^OOO.  Both  these  accounts  are  improbsbU,  snd  there  is 
doubtless  some  fault  in  the  teat,  and  therefore  I  fbQow 
Diodorus  Siadus. 
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tat  to  ksr  wut6  the  flsiiif,  alid  even  the  oitiMy  thae- 
by  to  starve  Alexandei**  eimy,  and  oblioe  him  to  le- 
tum  back  into  Europe.  Menmon  was  toe  moat  able 
of  all  Darios'i  geoerala,  and  had  been  the  principal 
agent  in  his  victories.  It  is  not  easy  to  detennme 
what  we  ought  to  admire  most  in  him ;  whether  his 
neat  wisdom  in  council,  his  courage  and  capacity  in 
3ie  field,  or  his  seal  and  attachment  to  his  soverogn. 
The  counsel  he  gave  on  this  occasion  was  excellent, 
when  we  consider  that  his  enemy  was  fiery  «iid  iropet^ 
ous ;  had  neither  town,  magazine,  nor  place  of  retreat ; 
that  he  was  entering  a  country  to  which  he  was  abso- 
lutely a  stranger,  inhabited  by  enemies  ;  that  delays 
alone  would  weaken  and  ruin  him ;  and  that  his  only 
hope  and  resource  lay  in  gaining  a  battle  immediately. 
But  Arsites,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  opposed  the  opinion  of 
Memnon,  and  protested  ae  would  never  suffisr  the 
Grecians  to  make  such  havoc  in  the  territories  he  go- 
verned. This  bad  advice  prevailed  over  the  judicious 
counsel  of  the  foreigner  (Memnon,)  whom  the  Per- 
sians, to  their  great  prejudice,  suspected  of  a  design 
to  protract  the  war,  and  by  that  means  make  himself 
necessary  to  Darius. 

Alexander,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  on  at  the 
head  of  his  heavy-armed  infantry  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  with  the  cavalry  in  the  wings :  the  bsf  gage 
followed  in  the  rear.  Being  arrived  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Granicus,  Paimenio  advised  hun  to  encamp 
there  in  battle-array,  in  order  that  his  forces  might 
have  time  to  rest  themselves,  and  not  to  pass  the  river 
till  next  morning,  because  the  enemv  would  then  be 
less  able  to  prevent  him.  He  addea,  that  it  would  be 
too  dangerous  to  attempt  crossine  a  river  in  sight  of 
an  enemy,  especially  as  that  before  them  was  deep, 
and  its  banks  very  crag^ :  so  that  the  Persian  caval- 
ry, who  waited  their  coming  in  battle-array  on  the  other 
aide,  might  easily  defeat  tSem  before  they  were  drawn 
up:  that  besides  the  loss  which  would  be  sustained 
on  this  occasion,  this  enterprise,  ih  case  it  should  prove 
unsuccessful,  would  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
their  future  afiairs ;  the  fame  and  glory  of  aims  depend- 
ingon  the  first  actions. 

However,  these  reasons  were  not  able  to  make  the 
least  impression  on  Alexander,  who  declared,  that  it 
would  be  a  shame,  should  he,  after  crossing  the  Hel- 
lespont, suffer  his  progress  to  be  retarded  by  a  rivulet, 
for  so  he  called  the  Granicus  out  of  contempt :  that 
they  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  terror,' which  the 
Buadenness  of  his  arrival,  and  the  boldness  of  his  at- 
tempt, had  spread  among  the  Persians ;  and  answer 
the  hi^h  opinion  fhe  world  conceived  of  his  courage,  and 
the  vuour  of  the  Macedonians.  The  enemy's  horse, 
which  was  very  numerous,  lined  the  whole  snore,  and 
formed  an  extended  front,  in  order  to  oppose  Alexan- 
der, wherever  he  should  endeavour  to  pass;  and  the 
foot^  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Greeks  in  Darius's 
service,  was  posted  behind,  upon  an  easy  ascent 

The  two  armies  continued  a  long  time  in  sight  of 
each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  if  dreading 
the  event  The  Persians  waited  till  the  Macedonians 
should  enter  the  river,  in  order  to  charge  them  to  ad- 
vantage upon  their  landing ;  and  the  latter  seemed  to 
be  miu^ing  choice  of  a  place  proper  for  crossing,  and 
observing  the  disposition  of  their  enemies.  Upon  this, 
Alexander,  having  ordered  his  horse  to  hh  brought, 
commanded  the  noblemen  of  the  court  to  follow  him, 
and  behave  gallantly.  He  himself  commanded  the 
right  wing,  and  Parmenio  the  lei>.  The  king  first 
caused  a  strong  detachment  to  march  into  the  rrver, 
himself  following  it  with  the  rest  of  the  forces.  He 
made  Parmenio  advance  afterwards  with  the  left  wing. 
He  himself  led  on  the  right  wing  into  the  river,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  troops ;  the  trumpets  sounding,  and 
the  whole  army  raising  cries  of  joy. 

The  Persians  seeing  Uiis  detachment  advance  for- 
ward, beg^  to  let  fly  their  arrows,  and  mudi  to  a 
Elace  where  the  declivity  was  not  so  great,  in  order  to 
eep  the  Macedonians  from  landing.  And  now  the 
horse  engaged  with  great  fory ;  one  part  endeavouring 


to  land,  and  the  ethe^  striving  to  pififmit  then.  Tbt 
Macedoniana,  whose  cavalry  was  far  infefior  in  mmH 
ber,  besides  the  disadvantage  of  the  eraand,  were 
wounded  with  the  darts  that  were  shot  from  the-emi- 
not  to  mention  that  the  flower  of  the  PersiaD 


nence: 


horse  were  drawn  together  in  this  place;  and  that 
Mtomon,  in  concert  with  his  sons,  commanded  there. 
The  Macedonians  therefore  at  first  gave  gnooDd,  after 
having  lost  the  first  ranks,  which  made  a  ▼igeioas  de- 
fence. Alexander,  who  had  followed  them  chiae,  and 
reinforced  them  with  his  best  troops,  pnte  himeelf  ai 
their  head,  animates  them  by  his  presence,  poslies  the 
Persians,  and  route  them ;  upon  which  the  whole  army 
follow  after,  cross  the  river,  and  atteck  the  enemy  en  < 
all  sides. 

Alexander  first  charged  the  thickest  part  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  in  which  the  generals  ien^faL  He 
himself  was  particularly  conspicuous  by  hie  ahieU, 
and  the  plunge  of  feathers  that  over-anadowed  his 
helmet,  on  the  two  sides  of  which  there  loae  two 
wings,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  leng^  and  so  vastly 
white,  that  they  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 
The  chaise  was  very  furious  about  his  penon ;  and 
thou^  only  horse  engaged,  they  fought  hke  fooi,  man 
to  man,  without  giving  way  on  either  side:  every  one 
striving  to  repulse  his  adversary,  and  gain  SFoand  ef 
him.  Spithrobatee,  lieutenanUeovemor  of  Ionia,  and 
son-in-law  to  Darius,  distinguished  hioM^  above  the 
rest  of  the  eenerals  by  his  superior  bravery.  Being 
surrounded  by  forty  Persian  lords,  all  of  them  his  rela- 
tions, of  experienced  valour,  and  who  never  moved 
from  his  side,  he  carried  terror  wherever  he  moved. 
Alexander  observing  in  how  gallant  a  manner  he  ai|- 
nalized  himself,  clapped  spurs  to  his  bone»  and  ad- 
vanced towards  him.  Immediately  thev  <»fiBge,  aad 
each  having  thrown  a  mvehn,  wounded  the  other, 
though  but  slightly.  Spithrobates  falls  foiieaslr, 
swora  in  hand,  upon  Alexander^  who,  being  piepanil 
for  him,  thrusts  his  pike  into  his  face,  and  Jajs  kan 
dead  at  his  feet  At  that  very  moment,  Roeacea,  bio- 
ther  to  that  nobleman,  charging  him  on  the  eide»  gives 
him  so  furious  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  baftlr  sif, 
that  he  beat  ofi'his  plume,  but  went  no  deeper  than  ihe 
hair.  As  he  was  going  to  repeat  his  blow  on  the  head;, 
which  now  appearod  through  his  fiactored  helmet^  Cb> 
tus  cute  off  Rosaces'  hand  with  one  stroke  oTfaiesaB- 
itar,  and  by  that  means  saves  his  sovereign's  life.  The 
danger  to  which  Alexander  had  been  exposed,  greaih 
animated  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  who  now  pcslen 
wonders.  The  Persians  in  the  centre  of  the  cavaky, 
upon  whom  the  light-armed  troops,  who  had  beea 
posted  in  the  intervals  of  the  horse,  poured  a  perpctoal 
discharge  of  darts,  beins  unable  to  sustain  any  longer 
the  attack  of  the  Macedonians,  who  atruck  them  ail 
in  the  face,  began  to  give  ground,  and  the  two  vria^ 
were  immediately  broae  and  put  to  fliffht  Aftexandfv 
did  not  pursue  them  long,  but  turned  aboat  immedi- 
ately to  charge  the  foot 

These,  says  the  historian,  at  first  stood  their  groimd, 
which  was  owing  to  the  surprise  they  were  seized  with, 
rather  than  bravery.    But  when  they  saw  thesaseives 
attacked  at  the  some  time  by  the  cavalry,  and  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  which  had  crossed   the  river, 
and  that  the  battalions  were  now  engaged  ;  those  at 
the  Persians  did  not  make  either  a  long  or  m  vieosous 
resistence,  and  were  soon  put  to  flight,  the  Grecan  in- 
fantry in  Darius's  service  excepteid.     This  body  of 
foot,  retiring  to  a  hill,  demanded  a  promise  firoin  AksE- 
ander  to  let  them  march  away  unmolestod  ;  Imt  Ibl- 
lowing  the  dictates  of  his^wrath,  mther  than  those  of 
reason,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  this  body  of  fotA, 
and  presently  lost  his  horse  (not  Bucephahis,}  vrho 
was  killed  with  the  thrust  of  a  sword.    The  batik 
was  so  hot  round  him,  that  most  of  the  Macedonians 
who  lost  their  lives  on  this  occasion,  fell  her» ;  for  they 
fou^t  against  a  body  of  men  who  were  well  disdii^ined* 
had  been  inured  to  war,  and  fought  in  despair.    T%e^ 
were  aD  cut  to  pieces,  2000  excepted,  who  were  taken 
prisoners. 
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lay  dead  on  the  Bpot  Anites  fled  into  Piuygia,  where 
it  M  aaid  he  laid  violent  handa  upon  hiraeelf,  through 
ngiet  that  he  bad  been  the  cauao  that  the  battle  waa 
fooght  It  would  have  been  moie  gloriooafor  him 
hidhe died  in  the  field.  Twenty  thmisand  loot,  and 
%5G0  hone,  were  killed  in  this  engagement,  on  the 
aide  of  the  barhaiiane ;  and  on  that  (M  the  Macedo- 
oiuB,  twenty*five  of  the  royal  horse  were  killed  at 
the  firat  attau.  Alexander  ordered  Ly aippos  to  make 
their  etatoes  in  hraaa,  all  which  were  aet  ap  in  a  city 
of  MacedoD  called  Diom,  fromr  whence  they  were 
many  years  after  earned  to  Rome  by  Cl..MeteUa8. 
AboQt  threescore  of  the  other  horse  were  killed,  and 
near  thirty  foot,  wbo,  the  next  day,  were  all  laid  with 
that  arms  and  equipage  in  one  grave ;  and  the  king 
granted  an  exemption  to  their  uthdrs  and  children 
Som  every  kind  ot  tribute  and  service. 

He  also  took  the  utmost  care  of  the  wounded,  visited 
them,  and  saw  their  wounds  dressed.  He  inquired 
very  particularly  into  their  adventures,  and  permitted 
eveiy  one  of  them  to  relate  lus  actions  in  the  battle, 
and  boast  his  bravery.  A  prince  gains  many  advan- 
tages bv  such  a  familiarity  and  condeacension.  He  also 
granted  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  the  grandees  of  Per- 
sia, and  did  not  even  refuse  it  to  such  Greeks  as  died 
in  the  Persian  service ;  but  all  those  whom  he  took 
prisoners  he  laid  in  chains,  and  sent  them  to  work  as 
slaves  in  Macedonia,  for  having  fought  under  the  bar- 
barian standards  against  their  country,  contrary  to 
the  exiwess  prohibitum  made  by  Greece  upon  that 
head. 

Alexander  made  it  his  duty  andpleasure  to  share 
the  honour  of  his  victory  with  the  Greeks :  and  sent 
particularly  to  the  Athenians  300  shields,  oeing  part 
of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy,  ana  caused  the 
glorious  inscription  following  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
rest  of  the  spoils :  Alexander,  ton  of  Philip,  with  the 
GreekM,  {the  LaoedamoMonB  excepted,)  gained  these 
spoiU  /rem  the  Bwrbariane  who  inhabit  tirio.    A  con- 
duct of  this  kind  evinces  a  very  uncommon  and  amia- 
ble greatness  of  soul  in  a  conqueror,  who  generally 
cannot,  without  great  reluctance,  admit  others  to  share 
in  his  glory.    The  greatest  part  of  the  ^old  and  silver 
plate,  the  purine  carpets,  and  other  articles  bf  Persian 
luxury,  he  sent  to  his  mother. 

SECTION  rV. — ALEXANDER  CONQUERS  THE  GREAT- 
EST PART  OF  ASIA  MINOR.  BE  IS  SEIZED  WITH  A 
DANGEROUS  DISEASE,  OCCASIONED  BT  BATHING  IN 
THE  RIVER  CTDNUS.  PHILIP  THE  PHYSICIAN  CURES 
HIM  IN  A  FEW  DATS.  ALEXANDER  PASSES  THE  DE- 
FILES OF  CILICIA.  DARIUS  ADVANCES  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME.  THE  BOLD  AND  FREE  ANSWER  OF  CARIDEMUS 
TO  THAT  PRINCE,  WHICH  COSTS  HIM  HIS  LIFE.  DE- 
SCRIPTION OF  DARIUS^S  MARCH. 

The  success  of  the  battle  of  the 

A.  M.  3670.    Granicus,^  had  all  the  happy  conse- 

Ant.  J.  C.  334.    quences    that  could   naturally  be 

expected  from  it  Sardis,'  which 
was  in  a  manner  the  bulwark  of  the  barbarian  empire 
on  the  side  next  the  sea,  surrendered  to  Alexander, 
VFho  gave  the  citizens  their  liberty,  and  permitted  them 
to  1  i  ve  after  their  own  laws.  Four  days  after  he  arrived 
at  Kphesus,  carrying  with  him  those  who  had  been 
banished  from  thence  for  being  his  adherents,  and  re* 
stored  its  popular  form  of  government  ^  He  assigned 
to  the  temple  of  Diana  the  tributes  which  were  paid 
to  the  kings  of  Persia.  He  ofibred  a  great  number  of 
Micrificee  to  that  goddess,  solemnized  her  mysteries 
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*  Diod.  L  xviL  p.  603—61 1.  Arrian.  1.  i.  p.  36-^69.  et  1. 
».  eO— ee.  net  m  Alex.  p.  67SL  674.  a.  Curt.  I.  iii. 
—3b    Justin.  L  zL  c.  7, 8.    Strah.  L  ziv.  p.  640.  SoUn. 

c.  xl. 

*  [SardiB  lay  about  180  geographical,  or  1S8  British  miles, 
m  direct  distance,  S.  E.  (n  the  Qramcus  {  to  which  place 
Alexander  inarched  directly  after  his  victory.  From  this 
•gain  he  marched  S.  W.  to  Ephesos,  about  63  Roman 
■ules  in  direct  distance.] 


With  the  Qtmoet  pomp,  and  eoadueted  the  eenuony 
with  his  whole  army  Anawn  up  in  battle  amy.  The 
Epheaiaiia  had  began  to  rebuild  the  tenmle  of  Diana, 
which  had  been  burned  the  very  night  or  Al6xander*s 
birth,  as  was  before  obeerred,  and  the  work  waa  now 
very  far  advanced.  Dmocrates,  a  famous  architect, 
who  superintended  the  building  of  the  temple,  was  afker 
wards  employed  by  this  king  to  build  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  Alexander  ofiered  to  pay  the  Epfaesians  all 
the  expenses  they  had  ahready  been  at,  and  to  fomish 
the  remainder,  provided  they  wouM  inscribe  the  temple 
with  his  name  alone :  for  he  was  fond,  or  rather  ins»> 
liable,  of  every  kind  of  glory.  The  inhabitants  of 
Ephesns,  not  bdng  willing  to  consent  to  it,  and  ne- 
vertheless afraid  to  refuse  hira  that  honour  openly, 
had  recourse  to  an  artful  flattery  to  enable  them  to 
evade  this  request  They  told  him  that  it  was  in- 
consistent for  one  god  to  erect  monuments  to  another. 
Before  he  left  Eplwsus,  the  deputies  of  the  cities  of 
Tralles  and  Magnesia  waited  upon  him  with  the  keya 
of  those  plaees. 

He  afterwards  marched  to  Miletus,*  which  city, 
flattered  with  the  hopes  of  a  sudden  and  powerful 
support,  shut  theur  sates  against  him :  and  indeed,  the 
Persian,  fleet,  which  was  very  oonsiderable,  made  a 
show  as  if  it  would  succour  that  city ;  but  aiVer  bavbg 
made  aeveral  fruitless  attempts  to  engage  that  of  the 
enemyy  it  was  forced  to  sail  away.  Menmen  had 
shut  bunself  up  in  this  fbttiees,  with  a  great  number 
of  his  soldiers  who  had  escaped  from  the  barttle,  and 
was  determined  to  make  a  good  defence.  Alexander, 
who  would  not  lose  a  moment's  tkne,  attacked  it,  and 
planting  scaling-ladders  on  all  sides,  the  scalado  was 
carried  on  with  no  less  intrepidity,  though  Alexander 
sent  fresh  troops  to  relievo  one  another  without  tiie 
least  intecmiseion ;  and  this  lasted  v  several  days.  At 
last,  finding  his  soldiers  were  every  where  leputsed, 
and  that  the  city  was  provided  with  every  lequisits 
for  a  long  siege  he  planted  all  his  machines  against  it, 
made  a  great  number  of  breaches,  and  whenever  these 
were  attacked,  a  new  scalado  was  attempted.  The 
besieeed,  after  sustaining:  all  these  efibrtswith  prodi* 
giousbravery,  capitulat^  for  fear  of  being  taken,  by 
storm.  Alexander  treated  all  the  Milesians  with  the 
utmost  humanity,  and  sold  all  the  foreigners  who  were 
found  in  it  The  historians  do  not  make  any  mentioii- 
of  MemnMH,  but  we  may  reasonably  suppoee  that  he 
marched  mxi  with  the  garrison. 

Alexander,  seeing  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  sailed 
away,  resolved  to  destroy  his  own,  the  expense  of  it 
being  too  great,  not  to  mention  that  he  wanted  money 
for  things  of  greater  importance.  Some  historians  are 
even  of  opinion,  that  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  com- 
ing to  a  battle  with  Darius,  which  was  to  determine 
the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  he  waa  resolved  to  de* 
prive  his  soldiers  of  all  hopes  of  retreat,  and  to  leave 
them  no  other  resource  than  that  of  victonr.  He 
therefore  retained  such  vessels  only  of  his  fleet,  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  transporting  the  mili- 
tary engines,  and  a  small  number  of^other  galleys. 

After  possessing  himself  of  Miletus,  he  marched 
into  Caria,  in  order  to  lay  siege  to  Halicamassus.^ 

*  [Miletus  lay  28  B.  miles  S.  £.  of  Ephesus,  in  direct 
distance,  on  the  Lalmian  Gul^  now  supposed  to  bo  the 
Lake  of  Ufa  Bashee ;  the  low  grounds  between  that  lake 
and  the  sea,  being  considered  as  alluvial  maitter,  formed 
by  the  inundations  of  the  Meander.  At  any  rate,  the 
Lalmian  Golf  is  no  longer  in  being ;  and  the  rums  of  Mi- 
letus have  not  yet  been  so  deariy  recognised,  so  as  to  Ibr 
with  precision  the  exact  site  of  that  once  celebrated 
city.] 

*  [Halicamassus  lay  40  British  miles  south-east  of  Mile- 
tus, m  direct  distance ;  nothing  but  a  mass  of  ruins  attests 
its  former  grandeur  and  ancient  site.  It  lay  between  the 
Ceramic  and  Jasian  bays,  and  was  famous  for  the  statolv 
mausoleum,  or  tomb,  erected  in  honour  of  her  husband, 
Mausolus,  by  Artemisia  his  widowed  queen.  Mansolus 
reigned  over  Caria,  of  which  this  city  was  the  capital.  It 
was,  however,  still  more  honoured  in  beinc  the  birth-plaoa 
of  Herodota^  the  fiither  of  history,  and  Pionysius  the 
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Tlw«itf  wtiofmdtldMBealt  acoew  fwa  ki  hyy 
Mtuation,  and  hmd  bMO  straiii^y  fortified.  Bmmm, 
Meamon,  th«  ablMt  u  wall  as  the  moeC  vaUant  of  all 
Duiua'a  oonunaiidefB,  had  thrown  hiniaelf  into  it  with 
a  body  of  choice  8oldien»  with  deoign  to  MgnaliTie  his 
oounge  and  fidelity  to  hia  ao¥eiei|;n«  Heaoooidinffly 
made  a  veiy  nobledefencey  in  which  he  waa  aeoooud 
by  Ephialtea,  another  i^eneial  of  great  merit  What- 
ever could  be  eipectea  from  the  moat  intrepid  braTery , 
and  the  moat  conaummate  knowled^  in  tho  acience 
of  war,  waa  oonspicttoiia  on  both  aidea  on  thia  occa- 
aion.  After  the  beaiogere  had,  with  incredible  labour, 
filled  up  part  of  the  ditehea,  anid  brought  their  enginea 
nearthe  walla,  they  had  the  grief  to  aee  their  woriu 
demoliahed  in  an  inatant,  andtheir  encinea  aet  on  fire, 
by  the  frequent  vigorouaaalhea  of  the  beaieged.  After 
beating  down  part  of  the  wall  with  their  battering- 
rama,  Uiey  were  astoniahed  to  aee  a  new  one  behind 
it ;  which  waa  ao  auddenly  built  up,  that  it  aeemed  to 
riae  out  of  the  nound.  The  attack  of  theae  walla, 
which  were  built  in  a  8emi*circular  fonn,  deatroyed 
a  prodigioua  number  of  men,  becauae  the  beaieged, 
from  the  top  of  the  towen  that  were  laiaed  on  the 
aereral  mdoBj  took  the  enemy  in  flank.  It  waa  evi- 
dently aeen  at  thia  aiege,  that  the  atrongeet  fortificar 
tiona  of  a  citv  are  the  valour  and  courage  of  ita  de- 
fendera.  Tne  aia^  waa  long,  and  attended  with 
anch  aurpriaiug  di&vltiea  aa  would  have  diacoura^ed 
any  wairior  but  an  Alezanderg  yet  the  view  of  oan- 
^  aerved  only  to  animate  hia  troopa,  and  their  p%- 
tienoe  waa  at  laat  aucceaaful.  Memnon,  finding  it 
hnpoasible  Ibr  him  to  hold  out  any  longer,  waa  forced 
to  abandon  the  city.  Aa  the  aea  waa  open  to  him, 
after  having  put  a  atrong  gairiaon  into  the  cttadei, 
which  waa  well  atorsd  wi£  proviaiona,  he  took  with 
hun  the  aorviving  inhabitanta,  with  ail  their  richee, 
and  conveyed  them  into  the  iaiand  of  Coa^  which  waa 
not  far  from  Halicamaaaua.  Alexander  did  nc^  think 
proper  to  beaie^  the  citadel,  it  beins  of  little  impor- 
tance after  the  city  waa  deatroyed,  which  he  demoliah- 
ed to  the  veny  foundationi.  He  thought  it  aufficient 
to  encompaaa  it  with  atrong  walla,  andieft  aome  good 
tioopa  in  the  country. 

After  the  death  of  Aitemina,  queen  of  Caria, 
Idriena  her  brother  reigned  in  her  atead.  The  acep- 
tre,  according  to  the  ouatom  of  the  country,  devolved 
upon  Ada,  aiater  and  wife  of  Idrieua ;  b«||  ahe  waa 
dethroned  by  Pexodonia,  whoae  anoceaaor,  by  Darina'a 
command,  waa  Orontobatea,  his  aon-in-law.  Ada, 
however,  waa  atill  {KMseaaed  of  a  fortreas  called  Alin- 
dm,  the  keys  of  which  ahe  had  carried  to  Alexander, 
the  inatant  ahe  heard  of  his  arrival  in  Caria,  and  had 
adopted  him  for  her  aon.  The  kin^  waa  ao  far  from 
contemnuis  thia  honour,  that  he  left  her  the  quiet  poa- 
eeaaion  of  her  own  city ;  and  after  having  taken  Ha- 
lieamaasua,  aa  he  by  that  means  waa  master  of  the 
whole  conntrv,  he  reatored  the  government  to  Ada. 

This  lady,'  aa  a  testimony  of  the  deep  aenae  she 
had  of  the  mvours  received  from  Alexander,  sent  him 
every  da^  meats  dressed  in  the  most  exquisite  man- 
ner ;  delicious  paatiy  of  all  sorts ;  and  the  most  ex- 
cellent cooks  of  every  kind.  Alexander  answered 
the  queen  on  thia  occaaion,  **  That  all  this  train  was 
of  no  aerviee  to  him,  for  that  he  waa  poasessed  of 
much  better  cooks,  whom  Leonidas'  hia  governor  had 
given  him  j  one  of  whom  prepared  him  a  good  dinner, 
and  that  was,  walking  a  great  deal  In  the  morning 
very  early ;  and  the  other  prepared  him  an  excellent 
aupper,  and  that  waa,  dining  very  moderately." 

Greek  historian  of  Rome ;  but  of  whose  work  the  greater 
part  has  been  wifbrtimately  lost.  The  poets  Heraditui 
and  CalHmachos  were  also  natives  of  this  city.  The  pe- 
niaaula  between  the  two  bays  formed  the  ancient  Doris  and 
maritime  Caria,  and  is  about  40  British  miles  in  length 
from  west  to  east,  and  about  16  from  north  to  south.] 

*  Plot,  in  Alex.  p.  677. 

■  ^tXriowt  yip  i^T9tt»i  fxftv  hub  Tt9  Tatiay^tyw  A<w- 

'         AiyofNtfrtey. 


SevMl  kiagi  of  Aaia  BfiMT 
to  Alexander.  Itfithridatea,  king  «f  Pontos, 
of  these,  who  afterwarda  adhered  to  fiiiia  piinee,  aad 
followed  him  in  hia  espeditiona.  He  waa  aoo  to  Aiie- 
bananea,  governor  of  Phrygia,  and  kinc  of  Pod- 
tua,  of  whom  mention  haa  bean  madeelaemievB^  He 
ia  computed  to  be  the  aixth  king  from  ArtnlMSBs,* 
who  is  considered  aa  the  founder  of  that  kmgdoni,  af 
which  he  waa  put  in  poaaession  by  Deiina,  aon  of  Hya- 
taapea,  hia  fotner.  The  famooa  Mithridisiiea,  who  so 
long  employed  the  Roman  anniea,  waa  one  of  Us 
aucceaaon. 

Alexander,  before  he  went  into  winter  qautetaiy  pe*> 
mitted  all  aocfa  of  hia  aoldiem  aa  had  mnnied  that 
year  to  return  into  Macedonia,  there  to  npond  thsir 
winter  wi|h  their  wivee,  upon  conditioo  that  tl^ 
would  return  in  the  apiing.  He  appomted  tfarae  efih 
cera  to  lead  them  thither  and  to  bring  theoi  back 
Thia  agrees  exactly  with  the  law  of  Moaoa  ;*  aad^  as 
we  do  not  find  tha{  this  law  w  cnatom  waa  aeed  kj 
any  other  nation,  it  ia  very  probable  thai  Aiialotle  had 
learned  it  from  aome  Jew,  with  whom  be  ^*^nm*  ac- 
quainted in  Aaia ;  and  that  approving  it  aa  a  very  wise 
and  just  custom,  he  therefore  nad  reooaoBended  it  to 
hispupil,  who  remembered  it  on  this  oocaafoni 

The  next  year  Alexander  beean 
the  campaign  very  eariv.  He  had  A.  11.3671. 
debated,  whether  he  ahouU  march  Aat.J.C.3S3. 
directly  against  Darius,  or  riiould 
first  subdue  the  rest  of  the  maritime  pioviiicoa.  The 
latter  plan  appeared  the  aafost,  amoe  ne  thes^by  wob^ 
not  be  molested  by  such  nations  aa  he  ahoold  leave 
behind  him.  His  progress  was  a  little  iDtcnra|Med  at 
first*  Near  Phaselis,  a  city  aitoatcd  between  Ljdia 
and  Pamphylia,  is  a  defile  along  the  aea-ohora,  whieh 
is  alwaya  dry  at  low  vrater,  ao  tut  travellera  nsay  pas 
it  at  that  time ;  but  when  the  aea  riaea,  it  ia  all  under 
water.  As  it  waa  now  winter,  Alexander,  vrfaosa  no- 
thing could  daunt,  waa  desirous  of  paaaing  it  before 
the  watera  fell  His  foreee  vrere,  therefore,  ohSged 
to  march  a  whole  dvy  in  the  water,  which  caaoe  up  to 
their  waist  Some  historians,  purely  to  eoabellvfa  this 
incident,  relate  that  the  aea,  by  the  Divine  comiaand^ 
had  submitted  spontaneously  to  Alexander,  and  bad 
opened  a  way  to  him,  conCrary  to  the  nsnal  oooraesf 
nature ;  among  theae  writers  ia  Ctmntna  Omtina  It 
is  surprising  that  Josephus,  the  historian,  to  weakea 
the  authority  of  the  miracle  of  the  Jews  paaaing 
throu^  the  Red  Sea  on  dry  land,  should  have  citDd 
this  circumstance  by  wa^  of  example,  the  folsitj  d 
which  Alexander  himself  had  refuted.  ForPlntuch 
relates,  that  he  merelv  wrote  in  one  of  fasis  letter^ 
"  That  when  he  left  the  city  of  Phaselia  he  mardied 
on  foot  through  the  pass  of  the  mountain  caDed  Ch- 
max :"  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  thia  prince,  who 
was  vaatly  fond  of  the  marvellous,  never  let  slip  any 
opportunitjr  of  persuading  the  people,  that  the  gods 
protected  him  in  a  very  sin^ar  manner. 

While  he  waa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pfaeaelia  ha 
discovered  a  conspincy  which  was  cainriiu^  en  by 
Alexander,  son  of  Eropus,  whom  he  had  a  ut£  befose 
appointed  general  of  the  Thessalian  cavaliy,  at  the 
room  of  Cauis,  whom  he  had  made  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince. Darius,  upon  the  recdpt  of  a  letter  wttrh  tfns 
traitor  had  sent  him,  promised  him  a  lewanl  ef  1000 
talents,*  of  gold,  with  the  kingdom  of  Maeedonia,  ia 
case  he  could  murder  Alexander ;  thmkin^  that  he 
could  not  pay  too  dear  for  a  dime  which  would  rid 
him  of  so  formidable  an  enemy.  The  mcaeepgm  who 
carried  the  kin^s  answer  being  aeiied,  madie  a  foil 
confeaaion,  by  winch  means  the  traitor  wan  WuoghtiD 
oondi^  puniafament 

Alexander,  after  having  aetUed  a&tra  m  Cilida, 
and  Pamphylia,  marched  hia  army  to  Ctbeom^  a  dty 
of  Phrygia,  watered  by  the  river  Marsraay  which  ^ 
fictions  of  poets  have  made  so  famoua   iHe  simunoBed 


*  Floras,  1.  iii.  c.  6. 

*  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  6M. 

*  About  IjaOOflWH.  stertiof . 
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the  giRJfon  of  the  dtftdel,  wfatOiar  tlw  mlnbitaMs 
wen  mind,  to  Burraader ;  but  these  belieYing  it  im- 
pre^able,  answered  henghtily,  that  they  would  fint 
die.  However,  finding  the  attack  earned  on  with 
great  vigour,  thepr  desired  a  truce  of  sixty  days,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  they  promised  to  open  their  sates, 
in  case  they  were  not  succoured ;  and  aooordinOT)  no 
aid  arriving,  they  surrendered  themselves  upon  the  day 
fixed. 

From  thence  the  kine  marched  into  Phryjgia,  the 
capital  of  which  was  caued  Gordiuni,  the  ancient  and 
faraoos  residence  <rf'  king  Midas,  situated  on  the  river 
Sangarins.  Having  taken  the  city,  he  was  desirous 
of  seeing  the  famous  chariot,  to  which  the  €k>rdian 
knot  was  tied.  This  knot,  which  fastened  the  yoke 
to  the  beam,  was  tied  with  so  much  art,  and  the  strings 
were  twisted  in  so  intricate  a  manner,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  discover  where  it  beghn  or  ended.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  tradition  of  t)m  country,  an  oracle 
had  foretold,  that  the  man  who  could  untie  it,  should 
•  possess  the  empire  of  Asia.  As  Alexander  was  firmly 
persuaded  that  this  promise  related  to  himself^  after 
many  fruitless  tiuls,  he  cried,  "  It  is  no  matter  which 
way  It  be  untied,"^  and  thereupon  cut  it  with  the  swoid, 
and  by  that  means,  says  the  hiftorian,  either  eluded 
or  fulfilled  the  orade.' 

In  the  mean  time  Darius  was  setting  eveiy  engine 
at  woik,  in  order  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.  Mem- 
non  the  Rhodian  advised  him  to  cany  the  war  into 
Macedonia,  which  counsel  seemed  the  most  proper 
to  extricate  him  from  the  present  danger ;  for  the  Lace- 
dflsmonians,  and  several  other  Greek  nations,  who  had 
no  affection  for  the  Macedonians,  would  have  been 
ready  to  join  him ;  by  which  moans  Alexander  must 
have  been  forced  to  leave  Asia,  and  return  suddenly 
over  the  sea,  to  defend  his  own  country.  Darius  ap- 
proved this  counsel,  and  having  determined  to  follow 
It,  committed  the  execution  of  it  to  the  original  pro- 
poser. Acoordingly  Mempon  was  dedared  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  and  captain«gener«l  of  all  the  forces  d»> 
•ifned  for  that  expedition. 

l)arios  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  better  choice. 
Memnon  was  the  ablest  general  in  his  service,  bad 
fought  a  great  many  years  under  the  Persian  standards 
with  the  utmost  ficfefity.  Had  his  advice  been  taken, 
the  battle  of  Gmnicus  nad  not  been  fought  He  did 
not  abandon  his  master's  interests  after  that  misfor- 
tune,  but  had  assembled  the  scattered  remains  of  the 

'  Sortem  oraculi  vel  elusit,  vel  implevit.    Quint.  Curt. 

*  [Grordium,  according  to  RenneVs  map,  M.  S.  lay  105 
geographical,  or  upwards  of  120  British  miles  north,  a  little 
east  orCelsnn.  In  his  march  thither,  Alexander  had  to 
cross  the  \ottf  chain,  now  called  the  Moragh  Dagh,  the 
south  bouiHlary  of  Phrygia  Parorias,  or  the  great  inland 
tract  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  difficult  precisely  to  fix  the 
site  of  Gordinm,  the  ancient  capital  of  Phrygia.  That  it 
stood  on  the  Sangarius  all  a^pree.  Kinnier,  though  his 
route  lay  near  the  supposed  site  of  that  city,  was  unable 
to  gain  any  information  respecting  it,  but  places  it  in  his 
map  near  the  modern  Beybazaar,  considerably  to  the  east 
of  Sever  Hissar.  AU  we  know  is,  that  it  stood  somewhere 
on  the  Sagarins,  not  far  from  its  source.  Rennel  identi- 
fies it  in  his  map,  with  the  modem  Sever  Hissar,  built  on 
the  side  of  a  range  of  oraggy  rocks,  opening  towards  the 
south  on  the  great  plain  of  Phrygia  Salutaria,  whereas 
Kinnier  makes  it  to  be  the  ancient  Abrostola.  The  whole 
of  this  part  of  Phryjpa,  once  covered  with  towns  and  vil- 
lages, is  now  a  treeless  desolate  plain.  Gordium,  though 
founded  by  Gordius,  did  not  long  retain  its.  honours,  but 
was  soon  reduced  to  a  poor,  mean  village,  as  Strabo  informs 
us.  It  however  recovered  its  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Triumvirate  when  it  was  again  made  a  city,  and  called 
JuKopolis,  in  honour  of  Augustus  Oasar,  by  one  Cleo,  a 
notea  robber,  and  native  of  mat  place. 
'  This  story  of  the  Qordian  knot  is  taken  from  Curtius, 
bat  his  authority  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Aristo- 
hulus.  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  and  who  ex- 
pressly declares  that  Alozander  did  not  cut  it,  to  which 
Plutarch  agrees.  Aristobulus  assures  us  that  he  wrested 
a  wooden  pin  cot  of  Uie  beam  of  the  waggon,  whidi  being 
driven  in  across  the  beaoi,  held  it  np^  aaa  so  took  the  yoke 
fiom  it.J 


army,  and  immediately  withdrew  first  to  Mile 
thence  to  Halicamassus,  and  lastly  into  the 
Cos,  where  he  was  when  he  received  his  i 
mission.  This  pJaoe  was  the  rendezvous  for 
and  Memnon  was  now  meditating  wholly 
manner  how  to  put  his  desijgn  into  execul 
made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Chio 
Lesboe,  the  city  of  Mi^lene  excepted.  Fro 
he  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Euba 
make  Greece  and  Macedonia  the  seat  of  the 
died  before  Mitvlene,  which  city  he  had  been 
besiege.  His  death  wss  the  greatest  misfoi 
could  possibly  have  happened  to  Persia.  Y 
this  occasion  the  inestimable  worth  of  a  mas 
whose  death  is  sometimes  the  ruin  of  a  sta 
loss  of  Memnon  frustmted  the  execution  of  tl 
had  formed ;  for  Darius  not  having  one  gene 
army  who  was  able  to  supply  Memnon's  pis 
doned  entirely  the  only  enterprise  which  o 
saved  his  empire.  His  sole  resource,  there 
lay  in  the  armies  of  the  East.  Darius,  di 
with  all  his  generals,  resolved  to  command  i 
and  appointed  Babylon  for  the  rendezvous  of  i 
where,  upon  being  mustered,  they  were  foi 
about  4,  5,  or  600,000  men,  for  historians  i 
much  with  respect  to  the  number. 

Alexander  having  left  Gordium,  marched 
phlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  which  he  subdued 
there  he  heard  of  Memnon's  death,  the  newi 
confirmed  him  in  the  resolution  he  had  taken 
ing  immediately  into  the  provinces  of  Up 
Accordingly  he  advanced  by  hasty  marches 
cia,  and  arrived  in  the  countiy  oilled  Cyni^ 
From  thence  there  is  no  mora  than  fifty  sU 
leagues  and  a  half)  to  the  pass'  of  Cilida,  whid 
narrow  defile,  throng  which  persons  areobli 
from  Cappadocia  toTarsns.  The  officer  wh 
it  in  Dariu6*sname,  had  left  but  few  soldiers 
those  fled  the  instant  they  heard  of  the  ene 
val.  Upon  this,  Alexander  entered  the  pass, 
viewing  very  attentivelv  the  situation  of  th« 
adminS  his  own  good  fortune ;  and  coniesA 
might  have  been  very  easily  stopped  and 
there,  merdy  by  the  throwing  of  stones :  i 
mention  that  this  pass  was  so  narrow,  that 
completely  armed  could  scarcely  walk  abre 
the  top  of  the  mountain  hung  over  the  roi 
was  not  only  narrow,  but  broken  up  in  sevei 
by  the  fall  of  torrents  from  the  mountains. 

Alexander  marched  his  whole  army  to  t 
Tarsus,  whero  it  arrived  ^  very  instant  th< 
were  setting  fire  to  that  place,  to  prevent  hii 
any  benefitfrom  the  plunder  of  so  opulent  a  < 
Parmenio,  whom  the  kins  had  sent  thither  y 
tachment  of  horse,  arrived  very  seasonably  t 
progress  of  the  fire,  and  marched  into  the  ci 
ne  saved ;  the  BarbaiianB  having  fled  the  moi 
heard  of  his  arrival 

Throush  this  city  the  Cydnus  runs,  a  riv 
remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  its  channel,  i 
bcttuty  of  its  waters,  which  are  clear  and  lin 
at  the  same  time  excessively  cold,  because  of 
trees  ¥rith  which  its  banks  are  ovcrshadowecj 
now  about  the  end  of  summer,  which  is  e: 
sultry  in  Cilicia,  and  in  the  hottest  part  of 
when  the  king,  who  was  quite  ooverea  with  i 
dust,  arriving  on  its  banks,  had  a  mind  to  bai 
river,  invitedb^  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  tl 
However,  the  instant  he  plunged  into  it,  he  v 
with  so  violent  a  shivering,  mat  all  the  sit 
fancied  he  was  dying,  tfpon  this,  he  was  < 
his  tent,  after  fainting  away.  The  news  ol 
disaster  threw  the  WMle  army  into  the  utmoe 
nation.  They  all  burst  into  tean,  and  brea 
plaints  in  the  following  woids :  "  The  greatc 

*  Quintus  Cortins  supposes  it  to  be  soealled  fi 
the  Great,  and  Arrian  from  the  young*'  ^T""! ' 
nion  appeiars  tba  most  probable. 
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that  ever  lived  is  torn  fitiUi  us  in  the  midst  of  his  pros- 
perity sod  conquests ;  not  in  a  battle,  or  at  the  storming 
of  a  city,  but  dies  by  his  bathing  in  a  river.  Darins,  who 
is  conung  up  with  us,  will  conquer  beforo  he  has  seen 
his  enemy.  We  shall  be  forced  to  retire,  like  so  many 
fugitives,  thniuffh  those  very  countries  which  we  enter- 
eowith  triumph ;  and  as  th!e  places  throu^  which  we 
must  pass  are  either  desert  or  depopulated,  hunger 
alone,  should  we  meet  no  other  enemy,  will  itself 
destroy  lis.  But  who  shall  guide  us  in  our  flight,  or 
date  to  set  himself  up  in  Alexander's  stead?  And 
should  we  be  so  happy  as  to  arrive  at  the  Hellespont, 
how  shall  we  fumian  ourselves  with  vessels  to  cross 
it  1"    After  this,  directing  their  whole  thou,ghts  to  the 

Jirince,  and  foi^getting  tiMmselvcs,  they  cned  aloud : 
'Alas,  how  sad  is  it  that  he  was  our  king,  and  the  com* 
panion  of  our  toils ;  a  king  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  greatest  prosperity,  should 
be  taken  ofi^  and  in  a  manner  tortm  from  our  aims  !** 

At  last  the  king  recovered  his  senses  by  degrees, 
and  began  to  know  the  persons  who  stood  round  him ; 
though  the  only  syihptom  he  gave  of  his  recovery  was, 
his  beinfi  sensible  of  his  ilUiess.  But  he  was  more  in- 
disposedio  mind  than  in  body,  for  nsws  was  brousht 
that«Dari&8  mishtsoon  arrive.  Alexander  bewaued 
perpetually  his  hard  fate,  in  being  thus  exposed  naked 
ana  defenceless  to  his  enemy,  and  robbea  of  so  noble 
a  victory  since  he  was  now  reduced  to  the  melancholy 
condition  of  dying  obscurely  in  his  tent,  and  far  from 
having  attained  the  glory  he  had  promised  himself. 
Having  ordered  his  coniidential  friends  and  physicians 
to  come  into  his  lent,  "You  see,"  said  he,  "my 
friends,  the  sad  extremity  to  which  fortune  reduces  me. 
Methinks  I  already  hear  the  sound  of  the  enemy's 
arms,  and  see  Darius  advancing.  He  undoubtedly 
held  inteUisence  with  my  evil  eenius,^  when  he  wrote 
letters  to  his  lieutenants  in  so  loily  and  contemptuous 
a  strain ;  however,  he  shall  not  obtain  his  desir^  pro- 
vided^ my  physicians  will  attempt  to  cure  me  m  the 
manner  I  dissire.  The  present  condition  of  my  afiaira 
will  not  admit  either  of  slow  remedies  or  fearful  physi- 
cians. A  speedy  death  is  more  eUgible  to  me  than  a 
•low  cure.  In  case  the  physicians  uiink  it  is  in  their 
power  to  do  me  any  i^ooa,  they  are  to  know,  that  I  do 
not  so  mnch  wish  to  hve  as  to  fi^ht" 

This  sudden  impatien6e  of  the  king  spread  a  uni- 
versal alarm.  The  physicians,  who  were  sensible 
they  should  be  answerablo  for  the  event,  did  not  dare 
to  hazard  violent  and  extraordinary  remedies ;  espe- 
cially as  Darius  had  published,  that  he  would  reward 
with  1000  talents'  the  man  who  should  kill  Alexander. 
However,  Philip,  an  Acaraanian,  one  of  his  physicians, 
who  had  always  attended  upon  him  from  his  youth, 
loved  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  not  only  as  his 
sovereign  bnt  his  child :  raising  himself  (merely  out 
of  affection  to  Alexander)  above  all  prudential  con- 
sidemtions,  offered  to  sive  him  a  dose,  which,  thou^ 
not  very  violent,  would  nevertheless  be  speedy  in  its 
efl^ts;  and  deared  three  days  to  prepare  it  At  this 
proposal  every  one  trembled,  but  he  alone  whom  it 
most  concerned ;  Alexander  being  afflicted  upon  no 
other  account,  than  because  it  would  keep  him  three 
days  from  appearing  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

While  these  things  were  doin&  Alexander  received 
a  letter firom  Parmenio,  who  waslell behind  in Cappa- 
docb^  in  whom  Alexander  put  greater  confidence  than 
in  any  other  of  his  courtiers ;  the  purport  of  which  wa& 
to  bid  him  beware  of  Philip,  for  that  Darius  had  bribed 
him,  by  the  promise  of  1000  talents  and  his  sister  in 
marria^fe.    This  letter  gave  him  great  uneasiness,' 

>  Darius,  who  imafmad  himself  sore  of  overcomins 
Alexandei;  had  written  to  his  UeotensAts,  that  they  Bhoold 
thastise  this  youn^  mtdnuin;  and  sfUr  clothing  him  in 
Mirpls,  out  of  dwision,  they  should  send  him  bound  hand 
andfoot  to  the  court.    Frwtahmm.  in  Quxnl.  Curt. 

*  About  145,000{.  sterling. 

*  lageatem  animo  solieitndiBen  Utans  mcossemnt ;  et 
fsieqirinl  in  utramque  pwtsyn  ant  metois  ant  epos  aubjece- 
tat.  secreti  irimstinns  pensabat.    Q.  CwL 


for  he  was  now  at  fall  leisore  to  weig^  all  the 
he  misht  have  to  hope  or  to  fear.  But  the  ooofidence 
in  a  pnysician,  whose  sincere  attachment  axxi  fi<l«)ity 
he  had  proved  from  his  infiincy,  soon  prevailed^  and 
removed  all  his  doubts.  He  folded  up  the  letter,  and 
put  it  under  his  bolster,  without  aoqnainling  anj  one 
with  the  contents  of  it 

The  day  being  oome,  Philip  enters  the  tent  with  his 
medicine,  when  Alexander,  taking  the  letter  mm 
under  the  bolster,  gives  it  Philip  to  read.  At  the 
same  time  he  takes  the  cup,  ana  fixinv  his  eyeB  on 
the  physician,  swallows  the  draught  wiuout  the  least 
hesitation,  or  without  discovering  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion or  uneasiness.  Philip,  as  ho  perused  the  letter, 
had  showed  ^ater  signs  of  ino^nation  than  of 
fear  or  surpnse;  and  throwing  himself  upon  the 
king's  bed — "Royal  sir,"  says  he,  with  a  reec^ute 
tone  of  voice,  "  your  recovery  will  soon  clear  me  of 
the  guilt  of  -parricide  with'  which  I  am  charged.  The 
.only  favour  I  beg  is,  that  you  would  be  easy  in  yoor 
own  mind;  snd  sufler  the  dnu^ht  to  operate,  and 
not  regard  the  intelligence  you  nave  receired  from 
servants,  who  indeed  have  snown  their  zeal  for  your 
welfare ;  a  zeal,  however,  veiy  indiscreet  and  unsea- 
sonable." These  words  did  not  only  revive  the  king, 
but  filled  him  with  hope  and  joy ;  so,  taking  Pfaffip  by 
the  hand,  *'  Be  you  yourself  easy,"  says  be  to  nim, 
"for  I  believe  you  are  disquieted  upon  a  double  ac- 
count; first  for  my  recovery,  and  secondly  for  your 
own  justification." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  physic  worked  so  videntlj, 
that  the  accidents  which  attended  it  streag^beoed 
Parmenio's  accusation ;  for  the  king  lost  his  speech 
and  was  seized  with  such  strong  fainting  fita,  that  he 
had  hardly  any  pulse  left,  or  theleast  symptonia  of  lifr. 
Philip  employed  all  the  powers  of  physic  to  recover 
him,  and  in  every  lucid  interv^  diverted  faim  with 
agreeable  subjects;  conversing  with  him  at  one  time 
about  lus  mother  and  sisters,  and  another,  about  the 
mighty  victory  which  was  advancing,  with  haety  steps, 
to  crown  his  past  triumphs.  At  last  the  phjrsicaan^s 
art  having  gamed  the  ascendant,  and  diflbsed  tfarongh 
every  vein  a  salutary  and  vivific  virtue;  his  muKl  fint 
began  to  resume  its  former  vigour,  and  aiterwanis  his 
body,  much  sooner  than  had  oeen  expected.  Three 
days  after  he  showed  himself  to  the  army,  who  were 
never  satisfied  with  gazing  upon  him,  and  could  scarce 
believe  their  eyes ;  so  much  had  the  sreatneaa  of  the 
danger  terrified  and  dejected  them.  No  caresses  weie 
enough  for  the  physician  ;  evenr  one  embracing  faim 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  returning  him  tnanks 
as  to  ai  god,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  their  soreressn. 

Besides  Uie  respect  which  these  people  had  natoiaHy 
for  their  kings,  words  can  never  express  how  greatly 
they  admired  this  monaroh  more  than  any  other,  and 
the  strong  affection  they  bore  him. 

They  were  persuaded,  that  he  did  not  undertake  any 
thing  without  the  immediate  assistance  of  the  gods'; 
and  as  success  always  attended  his  designs,  even  his 
rashness  conduced  to  his  ^lory,  and  seemed  to  hsve 
some^ng  divine  in  it  His  youth,  which  one  would 
have  concluded  incapable  of  such  mighty  enteipiBes, 
and  which,  however,  overcame  all  difficulties,  i^ve  a 
fresh  merit,  and  a  brighter  lustre  to  his  actknis.^  Bo- 
fsdes,  certain  advantages  that  generally  are  little  re- 

farded,  which  yet  engage  in  a  wondernil  meaner  the 
earts  of  the  soldiery,  greatly  augmented  tbe  merit 
of  Alexander;  such  as  nis  taking  delight  in  bodHy 
exercises ;  his  discovering  a  skill  and  excellency  in 
them ;  his  going  clothed  like  the  common  soldiers,  and 
knowing  how  to  familiarize  himself  with  inferiors, 
without  lessening  his  dignity ;  his  sharing  in  toils  and 
dancers  with  ^  most  laborious  and  intrepid ;  qoalilies 
which,  whether  Alexander  owed  them  to  nature,  or 
had  acquired  them  by  reflection,  made  him  equally  be- 
loved and  respected  oy  his  soldiers. 

*  GtuB  leviora  hsberi  solent,  plennnque  in  rs  nufitssi 
gratiora  vulgo  sunt    Q.  Curt, 
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_  tins  mtflrrd,  D«rioB  wm  on  his  luarcb,  full 
of  ir  rma  confidoooe  in  the  unmense  number  of  his 
troops,  and  fonmn|^  a  judgment  of  the  two  armies 
marelj  ftom  their  dispanty  m  that  poidt  The  pUios 
of  Assyria,  in  which  he  was  encamped,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  extending  his  horse  as  iie  pleased,  and 
or  avaihng  himself  of  ue  advantage  which  numbers 
gave  hinv  But  led  astray  by  his  arrogance,  he  en- 
tansies  himself  in  narrow  passes,  where  his  cai^alry, 
and  the  multitttde  of  his  troops,  so  far  from  doing  him 
any  service,  would  only  encumber  one  another;  and 
advances  towards  the  enemy,  for  whom  he  should 
have  waited,  and  runs  visibly  to  his  own  destruction. 
Nevertheless,  the  grandees  of  his  court,  whose  custom 
it  was  to  flatter  and  applaud  his  every  action,  con- 
gratulated him  beforehand  on  the  victorv  he  would 
soon  obtain,  as  if  it  had  been  certain  and  inevitable. 
There  was  at  that  time,  in  the  army  of  Darius,  one 
Caridemus,  an  Athenian,  a  man  of  great  experience  in 
war,  who  personally  hated  Alexander,  for  haying 
caused  him  to  be  banished  from  Athens.  Darius, 
turning  to  this  Athenian,  asked  him,  whether  he  be- 
Ueved  him  powerful  enough  to  defeat  his  enemy. 
Caridemus,  who  had  been  brou^t  up  in  the  bosom  of 
liberty,  forgetting  that  he  was  m  a  country  of  sUvery, 
where  to  oppose  the  inclination  of  a  prince  is  of  the 
most  dangerous  consequence,  replied  as  follows: 
'*  Possibly,  Sir,  you  may  not  be  pleased  with  my  tell- 
ing you  the  truth ;  but,  in  case  I  do  not  do  it  now„it 
Hi  be  too  late  hereafter.    This  splendid  parade  of 
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war,  this  prodigious  number  of  men  which  has  drained 
all  the  £!ast,  nidght  indeed  be  formidable  to  your 
neighbours.  Gold  and  purple  glitter  in  every  part  of 
your  aimy,  which  is  so  prodigiously  splendid,  that 
those  who  have  not  seen  it,  could  never  form. an  idea 
of  its  magnificence.  But  the  soldiers  who  compose 
the  Macedooian  army,  terrible  to  behold,  and  briaUing 
in. every  part  with  arms,  do  not  amuse  themselves 
with  such  idle  show.  Their  only  care  is  to  draw  up 
in  a  regular  manner  their  battalions,  and  to  cover  them- 
selves dose  with  their  bucklers  and  pikes.  Their 
phalanx  is  a  body  of  infantry,  which  engages  without 
flmching ;  and  keep  so  close  in  their  ranks,  that  the 
solj^iers  and  their  arms  fonn  a  kind  of  impenetrable 
work.  In  a  word,  every  single  man  among  them,  the 
officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  are  so  well  trained,  so  at^ 
tentive  to  the  command  of  their  leaders,  that,  whether 
they  were  to  assemble  under  their  standards,  to  turn 
to  the  right  or  left,  to  double  their  ranks,  and  face 
about  to  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  at  the  least  signal 
they  make  every  motion  and  evolution  of  the  art  of 
war.  But  that  you  may  be  nersuaded  these  Macedo- 
nians are  not  invited  hither  irom  the  hopes  of  gaining 
cold  and  silver;^  know,  that  this  excellent  discipline 
has  subsisted  hithoto  by  the  sole  aids  and  precepts  of 
poverty.  Are  they  hungry  ?  they  satisfy  their  appetite 
with  any  kind  of  food.  Are  they  weary  7  they  repose 
themselves  on  the  bare  sround,  and  in  the  day-time 
are  always  upon  their  feet  Do  you  fancy  that  the 
Thessalian  cavalry,  and  that  of  Acamania  and  ^tolia, 
who  are  all  armed  cap-a-pie,  are  to  be  repulsed  by 
stones  hurled  from  slings,  and  with  sticks  homed  at 
the  end  ?  Troops  like  themselves  will  be  necessary  to 
check  their  career ;  and  succours  must  be  procured 
from  their  country  to  oppose  them.  Send  therefore 
thither  all  the  useless  goU  and  silver  which  I  see  here, 
and  purchase  with  it  formidable  soldiers.''  Darius* 
was  naturally  of  a  mild,  tractable  disposition ;  but 
good  fortune  will  oomipt  the  most  happy  temper.  Few 
monarchs  are  resolute  and  courageous  enough  to 
withstand  their  own  power,  to  repiuse  the  flattny  of 
the  many  people  who  are  perpetually  inflaming  their 
passions,  and  to  esteem  a  man  who  loves  them  so 
well,  as  to  contradict  and  displease  them,  by  telling 

*  Et  no  aori  argentique  studio  taueri  putea,  adhuc  ilia 
diaciplina  paupertate  magistr&  stetit.    Q.  Curt. 

'  £rat  Barb  mite  ao  tractabile  ingenium,  nisi  etiam 
soam  nataram  pleramqae  foituna  corromperet,  Q.  Cwt, 
[  suspect  the  particle  *•"'• 


^  them  the  genmne  truth.  Darius,  not  having  Btfength 
of  mind  suflicient  for  this,  gave  orders  for  dragging  to 
execution  a  man  who  had  fled  to  him  fo  protection, 
was  at  that  time  his  guest,  and  gave  him  at  that  lime 
the  best  counsel  that  could  have  been  proposed  to 
him.  However,  as  this  cruel  treatment  could  not 
silence  Caridemus,  he  cried  aloud,  with  his  usual  free- 
dom: **My  avenger  is  at  hand,  in  the  person  of 
that  very  man  in  opposition  to  whom  I  gave  you  coun- 
sel, and  he  will  soon  punish  you  for  despising  it  As 
for  you,  Darius,'  in  whom  sovereign  power  has 
wrought  so  sudden  a  change,  you  will  teach  posterity, 
that  when  once  men  abandon  themselves  to  the  delu- 
sion of  fortune,  she  erases  from  their  minds  all  the 
seeds  of  goodness  implanted  in  them  by  nature." 
Darius  soon  repented  his  having  pot  to  death  so 
valuable  a  person ;  and  experienced,  but  too  late,  the 
truth  of  all  oe  had  told  him. 

The  king  advanced  with  his  troops  towatds  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  a  custom  long  used  oy  the  Persians, 
never  to  set  out  upon  a  march  till  after  sunrise,  at 
which  time  the  trumpet  was  sounded  for  that  purpose 
from  the  king's  tent  Over  this  tent  was  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  toe  whole  army,  the  image  of  the  sun  set 
in  crystal  The  order  they  observed  in  their  march 
was  this. 

First,  were  carried  silver  altars,  on  which  lay  the 
fire,  called  by  them  sacred  and  eternal ;  and  these 
were  followed  by  the  Magi,  singing^  hymns  after  the 
manner  of  their  country.  They  were  accompanied  by 
365  youths  (agreeable  to  the  number  of  Jays  in  a 
year)  clothed  in  purple  robes.  Afterwards  came  a  car 
consecrated  to  Jupiter,"*  drawn  by  white  horses,  and 
followed  by  a  courser  of  a  prodigious  size,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  the  sun's  horse;  and  the 
equemes  were  dressed  in  white,  each  having  a  golden 
rod  in  his  hand. 

Ten  chariots,  adorned  with  sculptures  in  gold  and 
silver,  followed  after.  Then  inarched  a  body  of  hoi^ 
composed  of  twelve  nations,  whose  manners  and 
customs  were  various,  and  ail  armed  in  a  difierent 
manner.  Next  advanced  those  whom  the  Persians 
called  The  ItmnortaUf  amounting  to  10,000,  who 
surpassed  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  their  apparet  They  all  wore  golden  collars, 
were  clothed  in  robes  of  gold  tissue,  with  surtouts 
(having  sleeves  to  them)  aoomed  with  precious  stones. 

Thirty  paces  from  them,  followed  those  called  the 
king's  cousins  or  relations,*  to  the  number  of  15,000, 
in  habits  very  much  resemblmg  those  of  women,  and 
more  remarkable  for  the  vain  pomp  of  their  dress  than 
the  glitter  of  their  arms. 

Those  called  the  Doryphori*  came  afUr ;  they  car- 
ried the  king's  cloak,  and  walked  before  his  chariot,  in 
which  he  appeued  seated  as  on  a  high  throne.  This 
chariot  was  enriched  on  both  sides  with  images  of  the 
gods  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  from  the  middle  of  the 
yoke,  which  was  covered  with  jewels,  rose  two  statues 
a  cubit  in  height,  the  one  representing  War,  the  other 
Peace,  having  a  golden  eagle  between  them,  with 
wings  extendM,  as  ready  to  take  its  flight 

But  nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  the 
kine.  He  was  clothed  in  a  vest  of  purple,  striped 
with  silver,  and  over  it  a  long  robe  glitteimg  all  over 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  on  which  were  repre- 
sented two  falcons  rushing  from  the  clouds,  and  peck- 
ing at  one  another.  Around  his  waist  he  wore  a 
gmden  girdle,*  after  the  manner  of  women,  whence 
his  scimetar  hung^  the  scabbard  of  which  flamed  all 

*  Tu  quidem  HcontiA  regni  sulntb  nutatus,  docooMntum 
•ris  poBieris,  bominei.  ciini  se  pennisere  foituiUB,  etiaia 
aaturam  dediscere.    ^.  Curt, 

*  Jupiter  was  a  god  unknown  to  the  Persians.  Cluintus 
Curtiua,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  calls  the  first  ana 
greatest  of  their  gods  by  that  name. 

*  This  was  a  title  of  dignity.  Possibly  a  great  wmbm 
of  the  king's  relations  were  in  this  body.  . 

*  These  were  guards  who  carried  a  naif-pike. 

*  Cidaris. 
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oTer  with  gems.  On  hia  head  he  wore  a  tiara  or  mitre, 
louiul  which  was  a  fillet  of  blue  mixed  with  white. 
'  Go  each  side  of  him  walked  200  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tions, followed  by  10,000  pikemen,  whoee  pikes  were 
adorned  with  silver  and  tipped  with  gotd ;  and,  lastly, 
30,000  infantry,  who  composed  the  rear-guard.  These 
were  followed  by  the  king's  horses,  (400  in  number,) 
all  which  were  led. 

About  100,  or  120  paces  from  thence,  came  Svsigam- 
bis,  Darius's  mother,  seated  on  a  chariot,  and  nis  con- 
sort on  another,  with  the  several  female  attendants  of 
both  queens  ridiing  on  horse-back.  Afterwards  came 
fifteen  large  chariots,  in  which  were  the  kind's  chil- 
drai,  and  those  who  had  the  care  of  their  eoucation, 
with  a  band  of  eunuchs,  who  are  to  this  day  in  great 
esteem  with  those  nations.  Then  marched  the  cojn- 
cubines,  to  the  number  of  360,  in  the  equipage  of 
queens,  followed  by  600  mules  and  300  camels,  whicii 
carried  the  king's  treasure,  and  were  guarded  by  a 
great  body  of  archers. 

After  these  came  the  wives  of  the  crown  officers, 
and  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the  court ;  dien  the  sut- 
lers, and  servants  of  the  army,  seated  also  in  chariots. 

In  the  rear  were  abody  of  light-armed  troops,  with 
their  commanders,  who  closed  the  whole  march. 

Would  not  the  reader  believe,  that  he  had  been 
leading  the  description  of  a  tournament,  not  the  march 
of  an  army?  Could  he  imagine  that  princes  of  the 
least  reason  would  have  been  so  stupid,  as  to  incoN 
porate  with  their  forces  so  cumbersome  a  train  of 
women,  princesses,  concubines,  eunuchs,  and  domes- 
tics of  both  sexes  ?  But  the  custom  of  the  country  was 
reason  sufficient.  Darius,  at  the  head  of  600,000  men, 
and  surrounded  with  this  mighty  pomp,  prepared^  for 
himself  alone,  fancied  he  was  great,  and  formed  still 
higher  notions  of  himself.  Yet  should  we  reduce  him 
to  his  just  proportion  and  his  personal  worth,  how 
fittle  would  he  appesr  I  But  he  is  not  the  only  one  in 
thv  way  of  thinking,  and  of  whom  we  may  form  the 
same  judgment  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  bring  the  two 
monarchs  to  blows. 

SECTION  v. — ALBXAKDsa  OAiirs  ▲  famous  vtc- 
TOAT  ovaa  DAaius,  nbaa  tbb  ciTf  or  issvs.    the 

COMSB«VBMCES  OF  THAT  VICTOBT. 

Fob  the  clearer  understanding  of 

A.  M.  3671.    Alexander's  march  and  that  of  "Duu 

Ant  J.  C.  333.    us,  and  the  better  fixing  the  situation 

of  the  spot  where  the  second  battle 
was  fought  we  must  distinguish  three  defiles  or  pas- 
ses. The  first  of  these  is  immediately  at  the  descent 
from  mount  Taurus,^  in  the  way  to  tKe  city  of  Tarsus, 
through  which,  as  has  been  already  seen,  Alexander 
marched  from  Cappedocia  into  Cilida.  The  second 
is  the  pass  of  Cilicia  or  Syria,  leading  from  Cilida  into 
Syria ;  and  the  third  is  tlie  pass  of  Amanus,  so  called 
mm  that  mountain.  This  pass,  which  leads  into 
Cilicia  from  Assyria,  is  much  higher  than  the  pass  dT 
Syria,  northward. 

Alexander  had  detached  Parmenio  with  part  of  the 
army  to  seise  the  pass  of  Syria,  in  order  to  secure  a 
free  passage  for  his  army.  As  for  himself,  afler  march- 
ing from  Tarsus,  he  arrived  the  next  day  at  Andiiala, 
a  city  which  Sardanapalas  is  said  to  have  built  His 
tomb  was  still  to  be  seen  in  that  city  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, '*  Smrdmu^tu  buUi  AnehUUa  tmd  Tmrmu  in  sne 
4ai :  oo,  passbnobb,  bat,  DBUfv,  and  bbjoicb,  fob 
TUB  BB8T  IS  If  OTHiNO."  From  heoco  he  came  to  Soli, 
where  he  offered  sacrifices  to  ^sculapius,  in  gratitude 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Alexander  himself 
headed  the  ceremony  with  lighted  tapers,  followed  by 
Ifae  friiole  army,  and  he  there  solemnised  games  ;  afler 
which- he  returned  to  Tarsus.  Havine  commanded 
Philotas  to  march  the  cavalry  throng  tihe  Aleian 
plains,  towards  the  river^  Pyramns,  he  himself  went 
with  the  infantry  and  his  lifo-guaids  to  Maganus, 

*  Diod.  1.  zvn.  p.  612—618.  Arriaa.  L  &  p.  66—62. 
Plat  in  Alex.  j».  676,  676.  il»  Curt  1.  iii«  c  4---12.  Ju^ 
im.  Lxi.  e.  9  ft  19. 


whence  he  arrived  at  Mallos,  and  afkerwaids  at  Cma^ 
tabala.  Advice  had  been  brought  him,  that  Dairasi, 
with  his  whole  army,  was  encamped  at  Sochoa  in  A»» 
Syria,  two  days*  journey  from  Cilicia.  Alexander 
held  a  council  of  war  upon  that  news ;  when  ail  hia 
generals  and  officers  entreating  him  to  lead  than 
against  the  enemy,  )ie  set  out  the  next  day  to  meet  tba 
Persians.  Parmenio  had  taken  the  little  dty  of  Issosl 
knd,  after  possessing  himself  of  the  pass  of  Syria,  had 
left  a  body  of  forces  to  secure  it  The  king  left  the 
sick  in  Issus,  marched  his  whole  umy  through  the 
pass,  and  encaipped  near  the  city  of  Myriandnse, 
where  the  badness  of  the  weather  obliged  bim  to 
halt 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius  was  in  the  plains  of  As- 
syria, which  were  of  great  extent    The  Greciao  i 


manders  who  were  in  his  service^  and  formed  the  dnef 
strength  of  his  army,  advised  him  to  wait  there  the 
coming  up  of  the  enemy.  For,  besides  that  this  apot 
was  open  on  all  sides,  and  very  advantaj^eous  for  na 
horse,  it  was  spacious  enough  to  contain  Ins  numerous 
host,  with  all  the  baggage  and  other  things  behmgnis 
to  this  army.  However,  if  he  shookL  not  approve  m 
their  counsel,  they  then  advised  him  to^  separate  this 
multitude,  and  select  such  only  as  were  the  flower  of 
his  troops ;  and  consequently  not  venture  his  whole 
army  upon  a  single  battle,  which'  perhaps  mi^  be 
decisive.  However,  the  courtiers,  with  whom  the 
courts  of  monarchs,  as  Arrian  observes,  for  ever 
abound,  <»]led  these  Greeks  an  unfaithful  nation,  and 
venal  wretches ;  and  hinted  to  Darius,  thst  the  only 
motive  of  their  counselling  the  king  to  divide  his  troops 
was,  that,  afler  they  should  once  be  separated  frara 
the  rest,  they  mivht  have  an  easier  opportnnity  of 
delivering  up  into  the  enemy's  hands  whatever  unght 
be  in  thdr  power ;  but  that  the  sa(est  way  woald  be,  to 
surround  tnem  with  the  whole  army,  and  cut  them  to 

Sieces,  as  a  memorable  example  of  the  pnnishroeBt 
oe  to  traitors.  This  proposal  was  ahocluii|(  to  Da- 
rius, who  was  naturally  oif  a  very  mild  and^hnmsne 
disposition.  He  therefore  answered,  "ThaChevras 
far  from  ever  designing  to  commit  so  bonrible  n  crime; 
that  should  he  be  guilty  of  it,  no  nation  woidd  afler- 
waids  give  the  least  credit  to  his  promises ;  that  it 
was  never  known  that  a  person  had  been  pot  to  dentfa 
for  giving  imprudent  counsel;*  that  no  man  vrosdd 
ever  venuire  to  give  his  opiifion,  if  it  were  attended 
with  such  danger,  a  dxtumstance  that  would  be  of  the 
most  fiital  conseouenoe  to  princes."  He  then  thanked 
the  Greeks  for  tneir  zeal  and  good  will,  and  coodfr- 
scended  to  lay  before  them  the  reasons  wUoh  psomptod 
him  not  to  follow  their  advice. 

The  courtiera  had  perauaded  Darins,  that  Alexan- 
der's long  delay  in  coming  up  with  them,  was  a,  proof 
and  an  emct  of  the  terror  with  which  the  appvoodi  of 
the  Penian  armjr  had  filled  him  (for  they  had  not 
heard  a  word  of  his  indisposition  ^  that  fbitnne,  merriy 
fbr  their  sake,  had  led  Alexander  into  defiles  and 
narrow  passes,  whence  it  would  he  impossible  for 
him  to  eet  out,  in  case  they  should  fall  upon  him  hn- 
mediatdjT ;  that  they  ought  to  seize  this  fiLynoraliJe 
opportunity,  for  fear  the  enemy  should  fty,  hj  wkieh 
means  Alexander  would  escape  them.  Upon  tUe,  it 
was  resolved  in  ooundl,  that  the  arm^  shoukl  march 
in  seaich  of  him ;  the  |;ods,  says  an  historian,*  blind- 
ing the  eyes  of  that  prmce,  that  he  might  rash  down 
the  precipice  they  had  prepared  for  him,  and  thereby 
make  way  fbr  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 
^  Darius,  bavin  vaent  his  treasura  with  his  moat  pie- 
dous  efftcts  to  Damascus,  a  dty  of  Syria,  ondcr  a 
small  oonvo]r,  marched  the  main  body  of  the  amy 
towards  Cilicia,  and  entered  it  by  the  pasM/  Amanna^ 
which  lies  far  above  the  passes  of 'Syria.  Hisqnecn 
and  mother,  with  the  princesses  his  dang^iters,  and  the 
little  prince  his  son,  followed  the  anny,  aoeording  to 
the  custom  of  the  Persians,  but  remained  in  the  camp 

'  Nenuoem  atolidiun  consilium  capite 
deftrtnrss  esim  qui  suadersalc  si 
Q.  Curt. 
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dwiBji  the  battle.  When  he  had  adranced  a  little  way 
into  CiKcia  (from  east  westward)  he  turned,  short  to- 
wards Issns,  not  knowing  that  Alexander  was  behind ; 
for  he  had  been  assured  that  this  prinoe  fled  before 
him,  and  was  retiring  in  great  diacMder  into  Syria ; 
and  therefore  Darius  was  now  considering  how  he 
might  best  parsoe  him.  He  barbarously  put  to  death 
all  the  sick  who  were  in  the  city  of  issue,  a  few 
soldiers  excepted,  whom  he  dismissed,  after  making 
them  view  erery  part  of  his  camp,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  spectators  of  the  prodigious  multitude  of  his 
forces.  These  soldiers  accordinzly  brought  Alexan- 
der word  of  Darius's  approach,  which  he  could  scarce 
believe,  from  its  g^reat  improl>ability,  though  there 
was  nothing  he  desired  mere  eamestty.  But  be  him- 
self was  soon  an  eye-witness  to  the  truth  of  it,  upon 
which  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  preparing  for 
battle. 

Alexander  fearing,  as  the  Barbarians  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  they  would  attack  him  in  his  camp, 
fortified  it  with  ditches  and  palisadoes,  discovering  an 
ittcr^ble  joy  to  see  his  desire  fulfilled,  which  was  to 
engage  in  those  passes,  whither  the  gods  seemed  to 
have  led  Darius  expressly  to  deliver  him  into  his 
hands. 

And,  indeed,  this  spot  of  ground,  which  was  but 
wi^e  enough  for  a  small  army  to  act  and  move  at 
liberty  in,  reduced,  in  some  measure,  the  two  armies 
to  an  eqnalitjK  By  this  means  the  Macedonians  had 
apace  sufficient  to  employ  their  whole  army ;  whereas 
the  Persians  had  not  room  for  the  twentieth  part  of 
theirs. 

Nevertheless,  Alexander,  as  frequently  happens 
even  to  the  greatest  captains,  felt  some  emotion  when 
he  saw,  that  he  was  going  to  hazard  all  at  one  blow. 
The  more  fortune  had  &v6ured  him  hitherto,  the  more 
he  now  dreaded  hdr  frowns ;  the  moment  approafehmg 
which  was  to  determine  his  fate.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  his  courage  revived  from  the  reflection,  that  the 
rewanls  of  his  toils  exceeded  the  dangers  of  them ; 
and  though  he  was  uncertain  with  regard  to  the  vio- 
torr,  he  at  least  hoped  to  die  gloriously,  and  like  Alex- 
ander. However,  ne  did  not  divulge  these  thoughts 
to  any  one,  well  knowing,  that  upon  the  approa<ii  of 
a  battle,  a  general  ought  not  to  discover  the  least 
marks  of  sadness  or  perplexity ;  and  that  the  troops 
should  read  nothing  but  resolution  and  intrepidity  m 
the  countenance  of  their  commander. 

Having  made  his  soldiers  refresh  themselves,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  ready  for  the  third  watch  of  the 
night,  which  began  at  twelve,  he  went  tothe  top  of  a 
mountain,^  and  there,  by  torch-light,  sacrificed  after 
the  manner  of  his  country,  to  the  gods  of  the  place. 
As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  his  army,  which  was 
ready  to  march  and  fight,  being  commanded  to  make 
greater  speed,  arrived  by  daybreak  at  the  seveml  posts 
assigned  them ;  but  now  the  couriers  bringing  word 
that  Darius  was  not  above  thirty  furlongs  from  them, 
the  king  caused  his  army  to  halt,  and  tMn  drew  it  up 
in  battle  array.  The  peasants  in  the  greatest  tenor 
came  also  ana  acquamted  Darius  with  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy,  which  ne  would  not  at  first  believe,  imsp 
^^ining^  as  we  have  observed,  that  Alexander  fled 
before  hioij  and  was  endeavouring  to  escape.  This 
news  threw  his  troops  into  the  utmost  confusion,  who 
in  that  surprise  ran  to  their  arms  with  great  precipitap 
tion  and  disorder. 

The  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought  lay  near  the 
city  of  Issos,  and  was  bounded  by  monntams  on  one 
sine,  and  the  sea  on  the  other.  The  plain,  that  was 
situated  between  them  both,  must  have  been  ot  oon^ 
siderable  extent,  as  the  two  armies  encamped  in  it ; 
ajid  I  before  observed,  that  Darius^s  was  vastly  numer- 
ous. The  river  Pinarus  ran  throa|fh  the  middle  of  this 
|dain  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  di^ded  it  very 
near  into  two  equal  parts.     The  mountain  formed  a 

■  The  andsnts  used  to  ofibr  up  their  laeiifiees  upon  eni* 


hoDow  like  a  gal(  the  eitremity  of  wbkk  m  a  carve 
line  bounded  part  of  the  plain. 

Alexander  drew  up  his  army  in  the  following  older. 
He  posted  at  the  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  which 
stooa  near  the  mountain,  the  Aigyraspides,*  com- 
manded by  Nicanor;  then  the  phalanx  of.Ccenus, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Perdiocas,  which  terminated  in 
the  centre  of  the  main  army.  On  the  extremity  of  the 
left  wing  he  posted  the  phalanx  of  Arayntas,  then  that 
of  Ptolemy,  and  lastly,  that  of  Meleager.  Thus  the 
famous  Mao^dbniaa  phalanx  was  formed,  which  we 
find  was  composed  orsLx  distinct  corps  or  brigades. 
£ach  of  those  brigades  was  headed  bv  able  gimerala : 
but  Alexander  was  always  coromanaer-in-chie^  and 
directed  all  the  movements.  The  horse  were  placed 
on  the  two  vrings ;  the  Macedonians,  with  the  Thes- 
saliahs,  on  the  right,  and  those  of  Peloponnesus,  with 
the  other  allies,  on  the  left  Craterus  commanded  all 
the  foot  of  the  left  wing  and  Parmenio  the  whole  wing, 
Alexander  had  reserved  to  himself  the  command  of 
the  right  He  had  desired  Pannenio  to  keep  as  near 
the  sea  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  BariMriana  from  sur- 
rounding hnn  ;  and  Nicanor,  on  the  contrary,  was  or- 
dered to  Keep  at  some  distance  from  the  mountains,  in 
order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  arrows  discharged  by 
those  who  were  posted  on  them.  He  covered  the  horse 
of  nis  right  wing  with  the  light  horse  of  Protomachus 
and  the  Pooonians,  and  his  foot  with  the  bowmen  of 
Antiochua  He  reserved  the  Agrians'  (commanded  by 
Attpios)  who  were  greatly  esteemed,  and  some  forces 
that  were  newly  arrived  from  Greece,  to  oppose  those 
which  Darius  had  posted  on  the  mountains. 

As  for  Darius*s  army,  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  fbl* 
lowing  order.  Having  heard  that  Alexander  was 
marching  towards  him  m  battle  array,  he  command- 
ed 30,000  horse,  and  20,000  bow-men  to  cross  the 
river  Pinarus,  that  be  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
draw  up  his  army  in  a  commodious  manner  on  the 
hither  side.  In  the  centre  he  posted  the  30,000  Greeks 
in  his  service,  who,  doubtless,  were  the  flower  and 
chief  strength  of  his  army,  and  were  not  at  all  infenor 
in  bravery  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  with  30,000 
Cardadans  on  their  ri^t,  and  as  many  on  their  left ; 
the  field  of  battle  not*  being  able  to  contain  a  greater 
number.  These  were  all  heavily  armed.  The~rest  of 
the  in&ntry,  distinguished  by  their  sevisral  nations, 
were  ranged  behind  the  first  line.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  Aman  had  told  us  the  depth  of  each  of  those 
two  lines ;  but  it  must  have  been  prodigious,  if  we 
consider  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  pass,  and  the 
amazing  multitudes  of  the  Persian  forces.  On  the 
mountain  which  lay  to  their  left,  against  Alexander's 
right  wing,  Darius  posted  80,000  men,  who  were  so 
ranged  (in  consequence  of  the  several  windings  of  the 
mountain)  that  sonie  were  behind  Alexander^  ■'■ny, 
and  others  before  it 

Darius,  after  having  set  his  army  in  battle  array, 
made  his  horse  cross  the  river  again,  and  despatched 
the  greatest  part  of  them  towards  the  sea  against  Par- 
memo,  because  they  could  fight  on  that  spot  with  the 
rtest  advantage :  the  rest  of  his  cavaliy  he  sent  to 
left  towards  the  mountain.  However,,  finding 
that  these  would  be  of  no  service  on  that  side,  because 
of  the  too  great  narrowness  of  the  spot,  he  caused  a 
ereat  part  of  them  to  wheel  about  to  the  right  As  for 
himself  he  took  his  post  in  the  centreof  hb  army,  pur- 
suant to  the  custon}  of  the  Persian  monarcha. 

Alexander,  observing  that  most  of  the  enemy's  horse 
was  to  oppose  his  left  winA  which  consisted  only  ot 
those  01  Peloponnesus,  and  of  some  other  allies,  de- 
tached immediately  to  it  the  Thessalian  cavalrr,  which 
he  caused  to  wheel  round  behind  his  battalions,  to 
prevent  their  being  seen  by  the  Barbarians.  On  the 
same  side  (the  left)  he  poiied  before  his  foot,  the  Crs- 

'  This  was  a  body  «f  infiuitr^,  distiagulabed  by  their 
silyer  slueldt,  but  more  so  by  th<»r  great  bravery. 
*  Agria  was  a  dty  between  the  awuntaias  uanus  sad 
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Un  bttfrmen,  and  the  Thnciaiu  of  8it»loet  (a  king 
of  Thmco,)  who  were  covered  by  the  horse.  The 
foreignen  in  hi»  aertice  were  behind  all  the  rest 

Perceiving  that  his  right  wing  did  not  eitend  so  hi 
as  the  left  of  the  Persians,  which  might  surround  and 
attack  it  in  flank,  he  drew  firom  the  centre  of  his  army 
two  remments  of  foot,  which  he  detached  thither,  with 
orders  Tor  them  to  march  behind,  to  prevent  their  being 
seen  by  the  enemv.  He  also  reinforced  that  wing  with 
the  forces  which  ne  had  opposed  to  the  Barbarians  on 
the  mountains ;  for,  seeing  they  did  not  come  down, 
he  made  the  A^^rions  and  some  other  bowmen  attack 
them,  and  drive  them  towards  the  summit  of  it ;  so 
that  he  left  only  300  horse  to  keep  them  in  check,  and 
sent  tbe  rest,  as  I  observed,  to  reinforce  his  ri«ht  wing, 
which  by  this  means  extended  &rther  than  that  of  the 
Persians. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  Alexander  marcheid  veiy  slowly,  that  his  sol- 
diers might  take  a  little  breath ;  so  that  it  was  sup- 
posed they  would  not  engage  till  very  late  :  for  Darius 
still  continued  with  his  army  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  advantageous  situation  of 
his  post ;  and  even  caused  such  parts  of  the  shore  as 
wero  not  craggy  to  be  secured  with  palisadoes,  whence 
the  Macedonians  concluded  that  he  was  already  afraid 
of  being  defeated.  The  two  armies  being  come  in 
sight,  Alexander,  riding  aLon^  the  ranks,  called,  by 
their  several  names,  the  principal  oflicers  both  of  the 
Macedonians  and  loreigners ;  and  exhorted  the  sol- 
diers to  signalize  themselves,  speaking  to  each  nation 
according  to  its  peculiar  genius  and  disposition.  To 
the  Macedonians  he  represented,  "  the  victories  they 
had  formerly  gained  in  Europe ;  the  still  recent  glory 
of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  ;  the  great  number  of 
cities  and  provinces  they  bad  left  behind  them,  all 
which  they  had  subdued."  He  added  that  ^  one  sin- 
gle victory  would  make  them  masters  of  the  Persian 
empire;  and  that  the  spoils  of  the  east  would  be  the 
reward  of  their  bravery  and  toils."  The  Greeks  be 
animated,  "  by  the  remembrance  of  the  many  calami- 
ties which  the  Persians  (thbse  irreconcilable  enemies 
to  Greece)  had  brought  upon  them ;  and  set  before 
them  the  famoits  batUes  of  Marathon,  of  Thermopylae, 
of  Salamis,  of  Platflem,  and  the  many  others  by  which 
they  had  acquired  immortal  glory."  He  bid  the  Illy- 
rians  and  Tnracians,  nations  who  used  to  subsist  by 
plunder  and  rapine,  '*  view  the  enemy's  army,  every 
part  of  which  snone  with  gold  and  purple,  and  was 
not  loaded  so  much  with  arms  as  with  booty :  that 
they  therefore  should  push  forward  (they  who  were 
men,)  and  strip  all  those  women  of  their  ornaments ; 
and  exchange  their  mountains,  covered  perpetually 
with  ice  and  enow,  for  the  smiling  plains  and  rich 
fields  of  Persia."  The  moment  he  iMid  ended,  the 
whole  army  set  up  a  shout,  and  eagerly  desired  to  be 
led  on  directly  apainst  the  enemy. 

Alexander  haa  advanced  at  first  very  slowly,  to  pre- 
vent the  ranks,  or  the  frontof  his  phalanx,  from  break- 
ing, and  halted  by  intervals :  bnt  when  he  was  got 
within  bow-shot,  he  commanded  all  his  right  ynng  to 
plunge  impetuously  into  the  river,  purposely  that 
they  might  surprise' the  barbarians,  come  sooner  to  a 
close  engagement,  and  be  less  exposed  to  the  ene- 
my's arrows ;  in  all  of  which  he  was  very  successful. 
Both  sides  fou^t  with  the  utmost  bmveiy  and  resolu- 
tion ;  and  being  now  forced  to  fight  dose,  they  charged 
on  both  sides  sword  in  hand,  when  a  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter ensued ;  for  they  engaged  man  to  man,  each  aim- 
in^  the  point  of  his  sword  at  the  face  of  his  opponent 
Alexancler,  who  performed  the  duty  bodi  of  a  private 
soldier  and  of  a  commander,  wishmg  nothing  so  ar- 
dently as  the  glory  of  killing,  with  his  own  hand,  Da- 
rius, who  being  seated  on  a  high  chariot,  was  x:onspi- 
€uou8  to  the  whole  army ;  and  by  that  means  was  a 
powerfbl  object,  both  to  encourave  his  own  soldiers  to 
defend,  and  the  enemy  to  attack  him.  And  now  the 
battle  grew  more  furious  and  bloody  than  before ;  so 
that  a  greait  Aunber  ^f  Persian  n»blemeD  were  killed. 


Each  side  fou^t  widi  incredible  braveiy.  OxaAn^ 
brother  to  Danus,  observing  that  Alexander  was  going 
to  charge  that  monarch  wim  the  utmoet  vi^^r,  ntahed 
before  his  chariot  with  the  horse  under  his  command, 
and  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  reaL  The 
horses  that  drew  Darius's  chariot,  being  qahe  covered 
with  wounds,  began  to  prance  about ;  and  ahook  the 
yoke  so  violently,  that  they  were  upon  the  poast  of 
overturning  the  king,  who,  afraid  of  falling  alive  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  leaped  down,  and  mounted 
another  chariot  The  r^  observing  this,  fled  as  hst 
as  possible,  and  throwing  down  their  anna,  mad«  tbe 
best  of  their  way.  Alexander  had  reoeired  a  sligla 
wound  in  his  thigh,  but  happily  it  was  not  atten&d 
with  ill  consequences. 

Whilst  part  of  the  Macedonian  infantry  (posted  to 
the  right)  were  pursuing  the  advantage  they  had  gain- 
ed against  the  Persians,  the  remainder  of  them  who 
engaged  the  Greeks  met  with  greater  resistance. 
These  observing  that  the  body  of  infantry  in  qneeiioa 
were  no  longer  covered  by  the  right  wmg  of  Alex- 
ander's army  which  waa  pursuing  tbe  enemy,  came 
and  attacked  it  in  flank.  The  engagement  was  veiy 
bloody,  and  victory  a  long  time  doub&L  Tbe  Greeks 
endeavoured  to  push  the  Macedonians  into  the  liver, 
and  to  recover  the  disorder  into  which  the  left  win^ 
had  been  thrown.  The  Macedonians  also  aignahxea 
themselves  with  the  utmost  bravery,  in  order  to  pie- 
serve  the  advantage  which  Alexander  had  just  boore 
gained,  and  support  the  honour  of  their  phakmx, 
which  had  alwaya  been  considered  as  invincible. 
There  was  also  a  perpetual  jealousy  between  these 
two  nations  (the  Greeks  and  Macedoniana)  which 
greatly  increased  their  courage,  and  made  the  resis* 
tance  on  each  side  very  vigorous.  On  Alexander^ 
side,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Seleucus  lost  his  life,  with  1)0 
other  considerable  ofifoers,  who  all  had  behaved  witk 
the  utmost  galla^itry. 

In  the  mean  time  (lie  right  wing,  which  was  Tictari- 
ous  under  its  monarch,  after  defeating  all  who  opposed 
it,  wheeled  to  the  left  against  those  Greeks  who  were 
fighting  with  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  pfaaJanx, 
charged  them  vigorously;  and  attacking  them  ia 
flank,  entirely  routed  them. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  en^gemeot,  the  Per- 
sian cavalry  which  was  in  the  right  wing  (witbent 
waiting  for  their  being  attacked  by  the  Macedooiaos) 
had  crossed  the  river,  and  rushed  upon  the  Thcgsaliaa 
horse,  several  of  whoee  squadrons  were  broken  by  it 
Upon  this,  the  remainder  of  the  latter,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  impetuosity  of  the  first  charge,  and  indoee 
the  Persians  to  break  their  ranks,  made  a  leiat  of  ie> 
tiring,  as  if  terrified  by  the  prodigious  nmnben  of  the 
enemy.  The  Persians  seeing  this,  were  filled  vitk 
boldness  and  confidence,  and  thereupon  the  greatest 
part  of  them  advancing  without  order  or  precauboa,  as 
to  a  certain  victory,  had  no  thoughts  but  i^pwsuii^ 
the  enemy.  Upon  this,  the  Thessalians  seeing  them 
in  such  confusion,  faced  about  on  a  sudden,  and  re- 
newed the  fight  with  fresh  ardour.  The  Penasni 
made  a  brave  defence,  till  they  saw  Darius  pat  to  fiight 
and  the  Greeks  cut  to 'pieces  by  the  phalahx. 

The  routing  of  the  rersian  cavalry  complied  the 
defeat  of  the  army.  The  Persian  horse  auflaed  very 
much  in  the  retreat,  from  the  great  weight  of  the  ami 
of  their  riders;  not  to  mention,  that  as  they  retired 
in  disorder,  and  crowded  in  groat  numbcis'  Ihroagk 
the  defiles,  they  bruised  and  nnhorsed  one  anothcc, 
and  were  more  annoyed  by  their  own  soldiers  than  by 
the  enemy.  Besides  the  Thessalian  cavalty  poisueA 
them  with  so  much  fury,  that  they  were  as  much  shat- 
tered as  the  mfantry  and  lost  as  many  men. 

Whh  regard  to  Darins,  as  we  before  observed, 
the  instant  be  saw  his  left  win^  broke,  he  was  one  cC 
the  first  who  fled  in  his  chanot;  but  getting  aAer- 
waids  into  crsg^  rugged  places,  ^  he  mounted  oa 
horseback,  throwmg  down  his  bow,  shield,  and  royal 
mantle.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  puxw 
sue  him,  till  he  saw  his  |ihaknx  had  conqueied  the 
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Qreelu.  and  the  Persian  bone  put  to  flight ;  wad  tbis 
allowea  the  furtive  monaroh  to  gain  tbe  start  of  bis 
puzBuers  considerably. 

Aboat  8000  of  the  Greeks  that  were  in  Darius's 
service  (with  their  officers  at  their  head,  who  were  very 
brave,)  retired  over  the  mountains,  towards  Tripoli  in 
Syria,  where,  finding  the  transports  which  bad  brought 
them  from  Lesbos  upon  dr}r  ground,  they  fitted  out  as 
many  of  them  as  suited  their  purpose,  and  burnt  the 
rest,  to  ptevent  their  being  pursued. 

As  for  the  Barbarians,  having  exerted  themselves 
with  bravery  enough  in  the  first  attack,  they  after- 
wards gave  way  in  the  most  shameful  manner ;  and 
being  intent  upon  nothing  but  saving  themselves,  they 
took  different  ways.  Some  struck  mto  the  high  road 
which  led  directly  to  Persia,  others  ran  into  woods 
and  lonely  mountains  ;  and  a  small  number  returned 
to  their  camp,  which  the  victorious  enemy  had  already 
taken  and  plundered. 

Sysigambis,  Dariua's  mother,  and  that' monarch's 
queen,  who  also  was  his  sister^  had  remained  in  it 
with  two  of  the  king's  daughters;  a  son  of  his  (a  child,) 
and  some  Persian  ladies.  For  the  rest  of  the  women 
had  been  carried  to  Damascus,  with  part  of  Darius's 
treasure,  and  all  such  things  as  contributed  only  to  the 
luxury  and  magnificence  of  his  court.  Ko  more  than 
3000  talents^  were  found  in  his  camp ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  treasures  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Parme- 
nio,  at  his  taking  the  city  of  Damascus. 

Alexander,  weary  of  pursuing  Darius,  secdng  night 
draw  on,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  forliim  to 
overtake  that  monarch,  returned  to  the  enemy's  camp, 

which  his  soldiers  had  just  before 

A.  M.  3672.  plundered.  Such  was  the  end  of 
Ant  J.  C.  333.    this  memorable  battle,  fought  the 

fourth  year  of  Alexander's  reign. 
The  Persians,'  eitlier  in  the  engagement  or  the  route, 
lost  a  great  number  of  their  .forces,  both  horse  and 
foot ;  but  very  few  were  killed  aa  Alexander's  side. 

That  very  evening  he  invited  the  grandees  of  his 
court,  and  bis  chief  officers,  to  a  feast,  at  which  he 
himself  was  present,  notwithstanding  the  wound  he 
bad  received,  it  having  only  grazecT  the  skin.  But 
they  were  no  sooner  set  down  at  table,  than  they 
heard  from  a  neighbouring  tent,  a  great  noise,  inter- 
mixed with  groans,  which  firightied  all  the  company ; 
insomuch  that  the  soldiers,  who  were  upon  guard  be- 
fore the  king's  tent,  ran  to  their  arms,  being  afraid  of 
in  insurrection.  But  it  was  found,  that  the  persons 
who  made  this  clamour  were  the  mother  and  wife  of 
Darius,  and  the  rest  of  the  captive  ladies,  who,  sup- 
posing that  prince  dead,  bewailed  his  loss,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  barbarians,  with  dreadful  cries 
ind  howlinss.  A  eunuch,  who  had  seen  Darius's 
Joak  in  the  nands  of  a  soldier,  imagining  be  had  killed 
lira,  and  afterwards  stripped  him  of  that  garment,  had 
carried  them  that  false  account. 

It  is  said  that  Alexander,  upon  being  told  the  reason 
>f  this  false  alarm,  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when 
18  considered  the  sad  calamity  of  Darius,  and  the  tender 
lisposition  of  those  princesses,  who  seemed  to  have 
brgotten  their  own  misfortunes,  and  to  be  sensible  of 
lis  alone.  He  thereupon  sent  Leonatus,  one  of  lus 
:hief  courtiers,  to  assure  them,  that  the  roan  whose 
ieath  they  bewailed  was  alive.  Leonatus,  taking 
lome  soldiers  with  him,  came  to  the  tent  of  the  prin- 
cesses, and  sent  word,  that  he  was  come  to  pay  them 
L  visit  in  the  king's  name.  The  persons  who  were 
Lt  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  seeing  a  band  of  armed 
nen,  ima^ned  that  their  mistresses  were  undone; 
ind  accordingly  ran  into  the  tent,  crying  aloud,  that 
heir  last  hour  was  come,  and  that  soldiers  were  de- 
ipatched  to  murder  them ;  so  that  these  princesses  be* 


'About  440,000/.  sterling. 

'  According  to  Quintus  Curtius  and  Arrian,  the  Persians 
ost  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse.  And  the  former  hit- 
orian  relates,  that  no  more  than  160  horse  and  300  foot 
vere  lost  on  Alexander's  side,  which  does  net  seem  very 
probable* 


tng  teised  with  the  ntmost  distractioB,  did  not  nukke 
the  least  answer,  but  waited  in  deep  silence  for  the 
orders  of  the  conqueror.  At  last,  Leonatus  having 
stayed  a  long  time,  and  seeing  no  one  appear,  left  his 
soJdiers  at  the  door,  and  came  into  the  tent ;  but  their 
terror  increased  when  they  saw  a  man  enter  among 
them  without  being  introduced.  They  thereupon 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  entreated,  that  '*  be- 
fore he  put  them  to  death,  tbey  might  be  allowed  to 
bury  Darius  af\er  the  manner  of  their  country ;  and 
that  when  they  paid  this  last  duty  to  their  king,  they 
should  die  contented."  Leonatus  answered,  that 
^  Darius  was  ti  ving ;  and  that,  so  far  from  giving  them 
any  offence^  they  should  be  treated  as  queens,  and 
live  in  their  former  splendour."  Sysigambis  hearing 
this,  began  to  recover  her  spirits,  and  permitted  Leo- 
natus to  give  her  his  hand,  to  raise  her  from  the 
ground.  f 

The  next  day  Alexander,  after  visitinjg  the  wounded, 
caused  the  last  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  dead,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  army,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
in  their  richest  accoutrements.  He  treated  the  Pet^ 
sians  of  distinction  in  the  same  manner,  and  permitted 
Darius's  mother  to  bury  whatever  persons  she  pleased, 
according  to  the  customs  and  ceremonies  practised  in 
her  country.  However,  this  prudent  prmcess  used 
that  permission  in  regaid  only  to  a  few  who  were  her 
near  relations ;  and  that  with  such  a  modesty  and 
reserve  as  she  thought  suited  her  present  condition. 
The  king  testified  his  joy  and  gratitude  to  the  whole 
armv,  espeoally  to  the  chief  officers,  whose  actions  he 
applauded  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  well  those  of 
which  he  hintself  had  been  an  eye-witness,  as  those 
which  had  been  only  related  to  him ;  and  he  made 
presents  to  all,  according  to  their  merit  and  rank. 

After  Alexsjiderhad  ^iformed  these  seveml  duties, 
truly  worthy  of  a  great  monarch,  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  queens,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  coming  to 
pay  them  a  visit ;  and  accordingly,  commanding  all 
his  train  to  withdraw,  he  entered  the  tent,  accompa^ 
nied  only  by  Hephsstion.  He  was  his  fiivourite ;  and 
as  they  baa  been  brou^t  up  together,  the  king  re- 
vealed all  his  secrets  to  mm  ;  and  nobody  else  oared 
to  speak  so  freely  to  him ;'  but  even  HephoBstion 
made  so  cautious  and  discreet  a  use  of  that  liberty, 
that  he  seemed  to  take  it,  not  so  much  out  of  inclina- 
tion, as  from  a  desire  to  obey  the  king,  who  would 
have  it  so.  They  were  of  the  same  age,  but  Hephsea- 
tion  was  taller,  so  that  the  queens  took  him  at  first  for 
the  king,  and  paid  him  their  respects  as  such :  but 
some  captive  eunuchs  showing  them  Alexander,  Sysi- 
gambis fell  prostrate  before  him,  and  begged  his  par- 
don ;  declaring,  that  as  she  had  never  seen  him,  she 
hoped  that  consideration  would  plead  her  •  apology. 
The  king,  raising  her  from  the  ground,  i«plied,  **  Dear 
mother,  you  are  not  mistaken,  for  he  also  is  Alexan- 
der :"  a  fine  expression,*  which  does  honour  to  both ! 
Had  Alexander  always  thought  and  acted  in  this  man- 
ner,  he  would  have  justly  merited  the  title  of  Great ; 
but  fortune  had  not  yet  corrupted  his  mind.*  He  bore 
her  at  first  with  moderation  and  wisdom ;  but  at  last 
she  oveipowered  him,  and  he  became  unable  to  resist 
faec. 

Sysigambis,  strongly  afiected  with  these  marks  of 
goodness  and  humanity,  oould  not  foibcar  testifying 
her  gratitude  upon  that  account — **  Great  prince,"  said 
she  to  hifh,  **  what  words  ahall  I  find  to  express  my 
thanks,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  answer  your  gene- 
rosity!  You  call  me  your  mother,  and  honour  me 
still  with  the  title  of  queen,  whereas  I  confess  myseli 
your  captive.    I  know  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I 

'  Libertatis  quoqoe  in  eo  admonendo  non  alios  jiu 
habebat ;  quod  tameo  ita  urarpabat,  ut  ma^s  k  re|ie  per* 
missum  quam  yindicatum  ab  eo  videretur.    Quint.  Ctai. 

*  O  donum  inclyte  vocis,  danti  pariter  atque  accipianti 
speciosuai !     Val.'Meu.  1.  iv.  c  7. 

*  Sed  nondum  fortune  se  animo  ejus  infbderat.  Itaqoa 
oiieatem  earn  moderaife  et  prudenter  tulit:  ad  ultimum 
magnltudinem  ^os  non  cepit.    Qumi,  Curt, 
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now  ftin.*  I  knyw  tiie  whole  extent  civof  peet  gmn- 
deur,  umI  find  I  can  auppoft  all  the  wdsht  of  my 
pRsent  ill  fortune.  But  it  will  be  glorioos  for  you,  as 
you  now  have  an  abaolate  power  over  ua.  to  make  ns 
feel  it  by  your  clemency  only,  and  not  by  ill  treatment." 

The  kmg,  after  eoonforting  the  princeaaea,  took  Da- 
riua'a  eon  in  hia  aima.  The  little  child,  without  dia^ 
ooverinc  the  least  terror,  embraced  Alexander,  who 
bemg  aSected  with  hia  confidence,  and  tiuning  about 
to  Hephsstion,  said  to  him :  **  O  that  Dariuahad  had 
aome  portion  of  his  tender  dispoaition  !'* 

It  ia  certain  that  Alexander,  in  thia  beginning  of  hia 
career,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  aurpaaaed, 
in  clemency  and  ffoodneaa,  all  the  kings  hia  predecea- 
aora ;  and  proved  himself  auperior  to  a  passion  which 
conquers  and  enalavea  the  atrongeat  Darius's  con- 
aort  was  the  most  lovely  princess  in  the  world,  as 
Daiiua  himaelf  was  the  most  beautiful  of  princes,  and 
of  a  veiy  tall  and  most  majeatic  ahape ;  and  the  prin- 
ceaaea their  daughters  resembled  them.  They  were, 
says  Plutarch,  in  Alexander's  camp,  not  as  in  that  of 
an  enemy,  but  as  in  a  sacred  temple,  and  a  sanctuary 
assigned  for  the  asylum  of  chastity  and  modesty,  in 
whicli  all  the  princesses  lived  so  reUred,  that  they  were 
not  Been  by  any  person,  nor  did  any  one  dare  to  ap- 
proach their  apartments. 

We  even  find,  that  after  the  first  viait  above-men- 
tioned, which  was  a  respectful  and  ceremonious  one, 
Alexander,  to  avoid  exposing  himself  to  the  dangers  of 
human  frailty,  took  a  solemn  resolution  never  to  visit 
Dariua*8  queen  any  more.  He  himself  informs  us  of 
this  memorable  circumstance,*  in  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  Parmenio,  in  which  he  commanded  him  to  put 
to  death  certain  Macedonians  who  had  forced  the 
wives  of  some  foreign  soldiers.  In  this  letter,  the  fol- 
lowing words  occur :  "  For,  as  to  myself,  it  will  be 
found  that  I  neither  even  saw,  nor  would  see,  the  wife 
of  Daiiua :  and  did  not  suffer  any  person  to  speak  of  her 
beauty  before  me."  We  are  to  remember  that  Alexan- 
der was  young,  victorious,  and  free,  that  is,  not  engaged 
in  marriage,  as  has  been  observed  of  the  first  Scipio 
on  a  like  occasion.*    Et  juoeniif  et  emlebt,  el  victor. 

To  conclude,  he  treated  theae  princessee  with  auch 
humanity,  that  nothing  but  the  remembrance  that  they 
were  captivea,  could  have  made  them  sensible  of  their 
calamity ;  and  of  all  the  advantagea  they  possessed 
before,  nothing  was  wantinj  with  repaid  to  Alexan- 
der, but  that  trust  and  confident,  which  no  one  can 
repose  in  an  enemy,  how  kindly  soever  he  behaves. 

SECTION  VL — ALBXAMDBn  MARCHES  VlCTOMOUS 
INTO  STBIA.  THE  THEASUIUES  DEPOSITED  IN  DA- 
MASCUS AEB  DSLfVERBD  TO  Hill.  DARIUS  WRITES 
A  LETTER  TO  ALEXANDER  IN  THE  MOST  HAUOHTT 
TERMS,  WHICH  HE  ANSWERS  IN  THE  SAME  STYLE. 
THE  GATES  OF  THE  CITT  OF  8IDOH  ARE  OPENED  TO 
HIM.  ABBOLONTMUS  IS  PLACBD  UPON  THE  THRONE 
AGAINST  HIS  WILL.  ALEXANDER  LAYS  SIEGE  TO 
TYRE,  WHICH,  AFTER  HAVING  MADE  A  VIGOROUS  DE- 
FENCE OF  SEVEN  MONTHS,  IS  TABEN  BY  STORM.  THE 
FULFILLING  OF  DIFFERENT  PROFHBCIBS  RELATING 
TO  TYRE. 

Albxandbb  set  out  towards  Syiia,^ 
A.  M.  367t.  after  having  consecmled  three  altars 
Ant  J.  C.  333.  on  the  river  Pinarua,  the  first  to  Ju- 
piter, the  aecond  to  Hercules,  and 
the  third  to  Mineira,  as  so  man^  monuments  of  his 
victory.  He  had  sent  Parmemo  to  Damascus,  in 
which  Darius's  treasure  was  deposited.*    The  goveiw 

'Et  preterits  fortoms  ftstigiasi  capio)  et  pnaientia 
jafQiB  pati  pomnin.    Quint,  Curt, 
^  Plut.  in  Alex.  •  TsL  Max.  I.  hr.  e.  S. 

*  Died.  L  xvii.  p.  617, 618.  Arriao.  I.  ii.  p.  83— M. 
Plut.  m  Alex.  p.  678.  Gtuint  CurL  I.  tv.  c  1.  Justin.  L 
xi.  c.  10. 

*  [The  inarch  of  Parmenio  to  Damascus  must  have 
been  very  rapid,  as  he  aeeompluhed  it  in  four  days,  the 
^rect  rtistanoa  irom  Issus  being  at  least  tSO  British 
•  nilea] 


nor  of  the  cit^,  beCiRybg  his  Boreni^ihMB  wbonlw 
had  now  no  farther  expeetatioiis,  wrote  lo  Alexander 
to  acquaint  him,  that  be  waa  ready  to  deliver  op  nri» 
hia  bands  all  the  treasure  and  other  rich  stores  oif  Da 
rius.  But  being  desirous  of  covering  ins  treBaon  with 
a  apedoua  pretext,  he  pretended  that  he  WBB  DoC  BecBTS 
in  the  city,  so  cauaed,  by  day-hieak,  all  tbe  wonuej 
and  the  richest  thinge  in  it  to  be  pat  on  meB*B  backs, 
and  fled  away  with  the  whole,  Beenunely  with  isteB- 
tion  to  secure  them,  but  in  reality  to  aeuver  them  wf 
to  the  enemy,  as  he  had  agreed  with  PanneDio,  who 
had  opened  the  letter  addressed  to  the  kin^  At  the 
first  sight  of  the  forces  which  this  general  headed, 
those  who  carried  the  budena  braig  friglftted,  ttsev 
them  down,  and  fled  away,  as  did  the  aobfiers  who 
convoyed  them,  and  the  goveinor  himaelf,  wlio  appesr' 
ed  more  terrified  than  USe  reat  On  thia  ocenwon  in- 
mense  riches  were  seen  scattered  up  and  down  tbe 
fields ;  all  the  gold  and  silver  designed  to  pay  so  greet 
an  army ;  the  splendid  equipages  of  ao  mnny  greet 
lords  and  ladies ;  the  golden  vaaea  and  bndles,  ma*- 
nifioent  tents,  and  carriagea  abandoned  by  thev 
driven :  in  a  word,  whatever  the  long  prospenty  and 
frugality  of  so  many  kings  had  amassed  dniing  rasny 
ages,  waa  abandoned  to  the  conqueror. 

But  the  most  moving  pait  of  this  and  scene  was  to 
see  the  wives  of  the  satraps  and  grandees  of  Pensa, 
most  of  whom  dragged  theur  little  Siikiren  aflter  than ; 
so  much  the  greater  objects  of  compassion,  as  they 
were  less  sensible  of  theu'  misfortune.  Among  these 
were  three  voung  princesses,  daughters  of  Odnia,  who 
had  reigned  before  Darius ;  the  viridow  of  tlua  Odias ; 
the  dai4;hter  of  Qxathrea,  brother  to  Darius  -  the  «i£e 
of  Artabazus,  the  greatest  lord  of  the  ooort,  and  his 
son  liioneus.  There  were  also  taken  nnsoiias  &e 
wife  and  son  of  PhamAbaxus,  whom  the  KJng  had  ap- 
pointed admiral  of  all  the  coasts;  three  dai^fateis  af 
Mentor ;  the  wife  and  son  of  Memnon,  thnt  mosftrioBi 
^neral ;  indeed,  there  waa  scarcely  one  noble  fiunij 
in  all  Persia  but  shared  in  this  calamity. 

There  also  were  found  in  Damascus  the  smbsm 
dors  of  the  Grecian  dtiea,  particularly  those  of  Laee- 
demon  and  Athena,  whom  Darius  thoaght  he  hsd 
lodged  in  a  safe  asylum,  when  he  put  theoi  imder  tbe 
protection  of  that  traitor. 

Besides  money  and  plate,  which  was  afterwaidi 
coined,  and  amounted  to  immense  sums,  30,000 


and  7000  beasts  laden  with  baggage  were  taken.    Par> 
«»iM«u  •  in  iiig  letter  to  Alexander,  inlbmiB  fahn  tbat 


memo. 


he  found  in  Damascus  389  of  Darius's  concohinca,  afi 
admirably  well  skilled  in  music ;  and  also  a.  nudtindc 
of  officers,  whose  business  was  to  regulate  and  prepare 
every  thing  relating  to  entertainmenta :  sodi  as  ta 
make  wreathes,  to  prepare  perfumes  and  essences,  i» 
dress  viands,  to  nmke  the  pastiy,  to  ORasde  ofver  the 
wine  cellars,  to  ^ve  out  the  wine,  ana  Bunilar  officea 
There  were  492  of  theae  officers ;  a  train  worthy  a 
prince  who  runs  to  meet  his  ruin  I 

Darius,  who  a  few  hours  before  was  at  tfie  bead  of 
so  mighty  and  splendid  an  ann^,  and  who  came  into 
the  field  mountea  on  a  chariot,  with  the  pride  of  a 
queror,  rathef  than  with  the  equipage  of  a 
was  flying  over  plains,  which,  from  being  bc^ 
vered  with  the  infinite  multitude  of  hb  fbeees,  bow 
ajypeared  like  a  desert  of  vast  solitude.  This  ill-feled 
pnnce  rode  swiftly  the  whole  night,  acbompanied  by 
a  very  few  attendants :  for  all  hSi  not  taken  the  same 
road,  and  most  of  those  who  accompanied  him  eoald 
not  keep  up  with  him,  as  he  often  changed  las  horses. 
At  last  ne  arrived  at  Sochoa,*  where  he  asBemWedtha 
remaina  of  his  army,  winch  amounted  only  to  4CM)0 
men,  mcluding  Persians  aa  wdl  aa  fotet 
from  hence  he  made  all  possible  haste  to 
in  order  to  have  the  Eupnratea  between  ^ ' 
andec 


*  Athen.  L  xiii.  p.  607. 
^  This  dty  was  two  or  dues 
1  where  the  battle  was  fbu|ht. 
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In  the  mean  tiBoe  Paimenio  having  canned  all,  the 
booty  iato  OamaBcua,  the  king  commanded  him  to 
take  care  of  it,  and  likewise  of  the  captives.  Most  of 
the  cities  of  S  jria  surrendered  at  the  forat  approach  of 
the  conqueror.  Bein^  arrived  at  Marathos,  ne  received 
a  leUerTrom  Daiius,  m  which  he  styled  himaell'king, 
without  bestowing  that  title  on  Alexander.  He  com^ 
manded  rather  than  entreated  him,  **  to  ask  any  sum 
of  money  be  should  think  proper,  by  wav  of  ransom 
for  his  mother,  his  wile,  and  children :  that  with  ro- 
gaid  to  their  dispute  for  the  empire,  he  might,  if  he 
thoufht  proper,  decide  it  in  one  general  oattle,  to 
which  both  parties  should  bring  an  equal  number  of 
troops ;  but  that  in  case  he  were  still  capable  of  com^ 
plying  with  good  advice,  he  would  recommend  to  him 
to  rest  contented  with  the  kin£dom  of  his  ancestors, 
and  not  invade  that  of  another;  that  they  might 
henceforward  live  as  good  fiiends  and  fiithful  allies ; 
that  he  hinraelf  was  ready  to  swear  to  the  observance 
of  these  articles,  and  to  receive  Alexander's  oath.** 

This  lettef,  which  breathed  so  unseasonable  a  pride 
&nd  hauglUiness,  exceedingly  offended  Alexander.  He 
therefore  wrote  the  following  answer :  **  Alexander  the 
Ifcing  to  Darius,  the  ancient  Darius,  whose  name  you  as- 
jume,  in  former  times  entirely  ruined  the  Greeks,  who 
inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  lonians, 
Mir  ancient  colonies.  He  next  crossed  the  sea  at  the 
lead  of  a  powerful  army,  and  carried  the  war  into  the 
irery  heart  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  After  him, 
SCerxes  nuule  another  descent  with  a  dreadful  number 
)f  Barbarians,  in  order  to  fight  us ;  and  having  been 
)vercome  in  a  naval  engagement,  be  left,  at  his  retiring 
Vlardoniu^  in  Greece,  who  plundered  our  cities,  and 
aid  waste  our  plains.  But  who  has  not  heard  that 
?hilip,  my  father,  was  assassinated  by  wretches  su- 
K>med  thereto  by  your  partisans,  in  hopes  of  a  great 
ewaid  ?  For  it  is  customary  witl^  the  Persians  to  un- 
lertake  impious  wars,  and  when  armed  in  the  field, 
o  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  their  enemies.  Ana 
rven  you  yourself,  very  lately,  though  at  the  head  of  a 
-ast  army,  promised  neveitnieless  1000  talents  to  any 
person  who  should  kill  me.  I  therefore  only  defend 
ayself,  and  am  not  the  ageressor.  And  consequently 
he  gods,  who  always  decEire  for  the  just  cause,  have 
ivoured  my  arms  ;  and,  aided  b^  their  protection,  I 
lave  subjected  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  defeated  you, 
)ariu8,  m  a  pitched  battle.  However,  though  I  ought 
lot  to  grant  any  re(]ueBt  you  make,  since  you  have 
lot  acted  fairly  in  this  war ;  neverthcuess,  in  case  you 
k^ill  appear  before  me  in  a  supplicating  posture,  I 
;rill  give  you  my  word,  that  I  will  restore  to  you, 
;'ithout  any  ransom,  your  mother,  your  wife,  and 
bildren.  I  will  let  you  se$  tliat  I  know  bow  to  con- 
uer,  and  to  oblige  tlve  conquered.^  If  you  are  afraid 
f  surrendering  yourself  to  me,  I  now  assure  vou, 
pen  my  honour,  that  you  may  do  it  without  the  least 
anger.  But  remember,  when  yoo  next  write  to  me, 
lat  you  write  not  only  to  a  king,  but  to  your  king.** 
^bersippua  was  ordered  to  canrj  this  letter.  ' 
Alexajkder,  marching  firom  thence  into  PhoenJcia,  the 
itizens  of  Bybloa  opened  their  gates  to  him.  Eveij 
ne  submitted  as  he  advanced,  but  no  people  did  this 
'ith  jgreater  pleasure  than  the  Sidoniana.  We  have 
ien  in  what  manner  Ochus  had  destroyed  their  city 
ghteen  years  before,  and  put  all  the  innabitants  of  it 
Tthe  sword.  After  he  was  returned  into  Persia, 
lose  of  the  citizens,  who,  upon  account  of  their  traffic, 
r  for  acme  other  cause,  had  been  absent,  and  by  that 
teans  had  escaped  the  massacre,  returned  hither,  and 
sbuilt  their  city.  But  they  had  retained  such  an  ab- 
orrence  of  the  Persians,  on  account  of  this  barbarous 
ztt  that  they  were  eveijoyed  at  this  opportunity  to 
irow  off  their  yoke :  and  consequently  they  were  the 
rat  in  that  country  who  sent  to  make  their  subniiasion 
»  the  conqueror,  in  opposition  to  Stimto  their  king, 
'ho  had  declared  in  favour  of  Darius.  Alexander  de- 
ironed  him,  and  permitted  Hephcation  to  elect  in  his 

*  Et  vincere  et  consulere  viotis  scie.    ^.  Cwi. 
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slead  whomaoever  of  llie  Stdoniana  he  aboald  judge 
worthy  of  so  exalted  a  station. 

This  favourite  was  ouartered  at  the  house  of  two 
young  men  who  were  orothers,  and  of  the  most  con- 
siderable family  in  that  city  ;  to  these  he  ofiered  tlie 
crown ;  but  they  refused  it,  telling  him,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  their  country,  no  person  could  as- 
cend the  throne  unless  he  were  of  the  blood  ro>*a]. 
HephflBStion  admiring  this  greatness  of  soul,  which  . 
could  contemn  what  others  strive  to  obtain  by  fire 
and  sword:  ** Continue,**  says  he  to  them, "in  this 
way  of  thinking ;  you,  who  are  the  first  that  ever  were 
seneible  that  it  is  much  more  glorious  to  refiise  a  dia- 
don  than  to  accept  it  However,  name  me  some  per- 
son of  the  royal  famUy,  who  may  remember,  when  he 
is  king,  that  it  was  you  who  set  the  crown  on  his 
head.**  The  brothers  observing  that  several  through 
excessive  ambition  aspired  to  this  high  station,  and  to 
obtain  it  paid  a  servile  court  to  Alexandei*s  favourites, 
declared  that  they  did  not  know  any  person  more  > 
worthy  of  the  diadem  than  one  Abdolonymus,  de» 
scended,  though  remotely,  from  the  royal  line ;  ^  but 
who  at  the  same  time  was  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  get  his  bread  by  day  labour  in  a  garden  without  the 
city.  His  honesty  and  integrity  had  reduced  him.  as 
well  as  many  more,  to  audi  extreme  poverty.  Solely 
intent  upon  his  labour  he  did  not  hear  the  clashing  of 
the  arms  which  had  shaken  all  Asia. 

Immediately  the  two  brothers  went  in  search  of  Ab- 
dolonjmus,  with  the  royal  garments,  and  found  him 
weeding  his  garden.  They  then  saluted  him  king, 
and  one  of  them  addressed  him  thus  :  "  You  must 
now  chanee  your  tatters  for  a  dress  I  have  brought  vou. 
Put  off  £e  mean  and  contemptible  habit  in  which 
you  have  grown  old  ;*  assume  the  sentiments  of  a 
prince ;  but  when  you  are  seated  on  the  throne,  con* 
tinue  to  preserve  the  virtue  which  made  vou  worthy 
of  it  And  when  you  shall  have  ascended  it  and  by 
that  means  become  the  supreme  dispenser  of^  life  and 
death  over  all  your  citizens,  be  sure  never  to  forget  the 
condition  in  which,  or  rather  for  which,  you  were 
elected.**  Abdolonymus  looked  upon  the  whole  as  a 
dream,  and,  unable  to  guess  the  meaning  of  it,  asked 
if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  ridicule  him  m  that  .man- 
ner. But,  as  he  made  a  ereater  resistance  than  suited 
their  inclinations,  they  uemsehres  washed  him,  and 
threw  over  his  shoulders  a  purple  robe,  richly  embnu- 
dered  with  gold ;  then  after  repeated  oaths  of  their 
being  in  earnest,  they  conducted  him  to  the  palace. 

The  news  of  this  was  immediately  spread  over  the 
whole  city.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  overjoyed 
at  it,  but  some  murmured,  especially  the  rich,  who. 
despising  Abdolonymus's  former  abject  state,  could 
not  forbear  showing  their  resentment  upon  that  ac- 
count in  the  kin^s  court  Alexander  commanded 
the  new-elected  pnnoe  to  be  sent  for,  and  after  survey- 
ing him  attentively  a  long  time,  spoke  thus :  **  '^^7* 
air  and  mien  do  not  contradict  what  is  related  of  tiiy 
extraction ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  with  what 
frame  of  mind  thou  didst  bear  thy  poverty?** — 
*'  Would  to  the  gods.**  replied  he,  **  that  I  may  bear 
thhi  crown  with  equal  fortitude.  These  hands  have 
procured  me  all  I  desired ;  and  whilst  I  possessed 
nothing,  I  wanted  nothine.**  This  answer  gave 
Alexander  a  high  idea  of  AbdoIonymus*s  virtue ;  so 
that  he  presented  him  not  only  with  all  the  rich  furni- 
ture which  had  belonged  to  Strato,  but  with  part  ot 

*  Cape  Regit  animum,  et  in  earn  fortunam  qui  dignos 
es,  istam  eontinentiam  profer.    Etj  ciim  in  regafi  solio 
residebit,  ritm  necisque  omnium  civiom  dominut.  cava 
obbviscarifl  hujue  etati^a  in  quo  accipis  regnum,  imo  her 
ciile,  propter  quern.     Quint,  Curt,  

'  Corporis,  mmatt  habitus  fiune  ceoens  noa  repagpat. 
Sed  libet  scire,  mopiam  ()u&  patienuA  tuleris.    TmrnlUg 
Utmam,  inquit,  eodam  ammo  regnum*  pati  poaaim !    Hm 
manusMiffeceredesideriomeo.    Nihil  babeDti,  nihil  defhlu  . 
Qiiuit  Ciirf 

•  Th«  Oioacht  b  btaotifU  ud  )<nt.    Bt  eoMkbn  Un  ngsl  pMrw  M  • 
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the  Penian  plunder,  and  likevriee  annexed  one  of  tbe 

nejehbouiin^  provinces  to  hie  domioioiis. 

^ria  ana  Phoenicia  were  already  subdued  by  the 
Mac^oniana,  the  city  of  Tyre  excepted.^  This  city 
was  justly  entitled  the  queen  of  the  sea,  that  element 
brin^g  to  it  the  tribute  of  all  nations.  She  boasted 
of  being  the  first  that  invented  navigation,  and  taught 
mankind  the  art  of  braving  the  wind  and  waves  by 
the  assistance  of  a  fiiail  bar£  The  happ^  situation  of 
Tyre,  the  convenience  and  extent  of  its  ports,  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  industrious,  la- 
borious, patient,  and  extremely  courteous  to  strangers, 
invited  tnither  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  j 
BO  t5at  it  might  be  considered,  not  so  much  as  a  city 
belonging  to  any  particular  nation,  as  the  common 
city  of  all  nations,  and  the  centre  of  tlieir  commerce. 

Upon  Alexander's  advancing  towards  it,  the  Tv- 
rians  sent  him  an  embassy  with  presents  for  himself, 
and  refreshments  for  his  army.'  They  were  willing  to 
have  him  for  their  friend,  but  not  for  their  master ;  so 
that  when  he  discovered  a  desire  of  entering  their  city, 
in  order  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  its  tutelar  goo, 
they  refused  him  admission.  But  this  conqueror,  after 
gaining  so  many  victories,  had  too  haughty  a  spirit 
to  put  up  with  such  an  affi-ont,  and  thereupon  was  re- 
solved to  force  them  to  it  by  a  seige,  which  they,  on 
the  other  side,  were  determined  to  sustain  with  the 
utmost  vigour.  The  sprins  was  now  coming  on. 
Tyre  was  at  that  time  seatedin  an  island  of  the  sea, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league'  from  the  continent  It 
was  surrounded  with  a  strons  wall  150  feet  hish, 
which  the  waves  of  tlie  sea  woshed :  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians (a  colony  from  Tyre,)  a  mighty  people,  and 
sovereigns  of  the  ocean,  whose  ambassadors  were  at 
that  time  in  the  city,  oaring  to  Hercules,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  an  annual  sacrifice,  had  engaged 
themselves  to  succour  the  Tyrians.  It  was  this  uiat 
made  Uiem  so  haughty.  Firmly  determined  not  to 
■orrendcr,  they  fix  macnines  on  the  ramparls  and  on 
the  towers,  arm  their  young  men,  and  build  work- 
lumses  for  the  artificers,  of  whom  there  were  great 
numbers  in  the  city;  so  that  evei^r  part  resounded 
with  the  noise  of  warlike  preparations.  They  like- 
wise made  iron  grapples  to  throw  on  the  enemy^s 
works,  and  tear  them  away;  as  also  cramp-irons, 
and  such  like  instruments,  invented  for  the  defence  of 
cities. 

Alexander  imaa;ined  that  there  were  essential  rea- 
sons why  be  should  possess  himself  of  Tyre.  He  was 
sensible  that  he  could,  not  invade  Elnrpt  easily,  so  long 
as  the  Persians  should  be  masters  w  the  sea,  nor  pur- 
sue Darius  with  safety,  in  case  he  should  leave  be- 
lund  him  so  large  an  extent  of  country,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  either  emenies,  or  suspected  to  be 
so.  He  likewise  was  afraid,  lest  some  insurrection 
shoidd  break  out  in  Qreece ;  and  that  his  enemies, 
after  havinv  retaken  in  his  absence  the  maritime  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  increased  their  fleet,  might  make 
his  country  the  seat  of  war  while  he  was  eniployed  in 
pursuing  Darius  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.  These  ap- 
prehensions were  the  more  justly  grounded,  as  the  La* 
cedamonians  had  declarea  openly  against  him,  and 
the  Athenians  sided  with  him  more  out  of  fear  than 
affection.  But,  in  case  he  should  conquer  Tyre,  all 
Phcenicia  being  then  subject  to  him  be  would  be  able 
to  dispossess  uie  Persians  of  half  their  naval  army, 
which  consisted  of  the  fleet  of.  that  province ;  and 
would  soon  make  himself  master  of  the  island  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus  and  of  Egypt,  which  could  not  resist 
him  the  instant  he  was  become  master  at  sea. 

On  the  other  side,  it  should  seem,  that,  according  to 
all  the  rules  of  war,  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of 
Issus,  ought  to  have  pursued  Darius  vigorously,  and 
neither  given  him  an  opportunity  of  recovering  from 
the  fright  into  which  his  defeat  had  thrown  him,  nor 

*  Diod.  L  xvii.  p.  618-^526.  Arrian.  I.  ii.  p.  67—100. 
Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  678  et  678.  duint.  Curt.  I.  iv.  c.  S,  8^  4. 
Joitin.  1.  n.  c  10. 
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allowed  him  time  to  raise  a  new  armr  ;  die 
of  the  enterprise,  which. appeared  infalliUe,  being  the 
only  thing  tnat  could  make  him  formidable  and  sope- 
por  to  all  bis  enemies.  Add  to  this,  that  in  case  Alex- 
ander should  fail  in  his  attempt  to  take  this  city  (wfaidi 
was  not  very  unlikely,)  he  would  discredit  bis  own 
arms,  would  lose  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  and  prove 
to  the  enemy  that  he  was  not  invincible.  But  Gtod, 
who  had  appointed  this  monarch  to  chastise  the  pride 
of  Tyre,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  did  not  once  pennit 
those  thoughts  to  enter  his  miiid  ;  but  determined  hna 
to  lay  siege  to  the  place,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  opposed  so  hazardous  a  design,  and  tbe  many 
reasons  which  should  have  prompted  him  to  pnmie 
quite  difierent  measures. 

It  was  impossible  to  oome  near  this  city  in  order  tp 
storm  it,  without  making  a  causeway  which  would 
reach  from  tbe  continent  to  the  island ;  and  an  at- 
tempt of  tliis  kind  would  be  attended  with  difficulties 
that  were  seemingly  insurmountable.  The  little  ana 
of'  the  sea,  which  separated  the  island  from  die  conti- 
nent, was  exposed  to  the  west  wind,  which  often 
raised  such  dreadful  storms  there,  that  the  wafes 
would  in  ah  instant  sweep  away  all  his  works.  Be- 
sides, as  the  city  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
sea,  Uiere  was  no  fixing  scaling-ladders,  nor  erectii^ 
batteries,  but  at  a  distance  in  the  ships ;  and  the  waU 
which  projected  into  the  sea  towaras  the  lower  part, 
prevented  people  from  landing ;  not  to  mention  that 
the  military  engines,  which  mi^ht  have  been  pot  on 
board  the  galleys,  could  not  do  much  execution,  tbe 
waves  were  so  very  tumultuous. 

But  nothing  was  capable  of  checking  or  Taaqoiab- 
ing  the  resolution  of  Alexander,  who  was  deteimaied 
to  carry  the  city  at  any  rate.  However,  as  the  few 
vessels  he  possessed  lay  at  a  great  distan^^  frain  Ibbi, 
and  the  siege  of  so  strong  a  place  might  possibly  la^C 
a  long  time,  and  so  retard  hb  other  enterpnsea^  be 
thought  proper  first  to  attempt  an  accoounodatian. 
Accordinslv,  he  sent  heralds,  who  proposed  a  pea^ 
between  Afexander  and  their  city ;  but  these  the  Ty- 
rians killed,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  threw 
them  from  the  top  of  the  walls  into  the  sea.  Alexan- 
der, exasperated  at  so  cruel  an  outrage,  formed  a  reso- 
lution at  once,  and  employed  his  wTiole  attention  m 
raising  a  dike.  He  found  in  the  ruins  of  old  Tyre, 
which  stood  on  the  continent,  and  was  called  PaUe- 
Tyrus,  materials  to  make  piers,  and  he  took  all  the 
stones  and  rubbish  from  it  Mount  Libanus,  which 
was  not  far  distant  from  it,  so  famous  in  Scripture  fot 
its  cedars,  furnished  him  with  wood  for  piles  and  other 
thnber*work. 

The  soldiers  began  the  pier  with  ^reat  alacrity,  be- 
ing animated  by  tne  presence  of  their  sovereijgni  who 
himself  ^ave  out  all  the  orders ;  and  who  knowing 
perfectly  how  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  goodwill,* 
and  to  gain  the  aflections  of  his  troops,  excited  some 
by  praises,  and  others  by  slight  reprimands,  intermix- 
ed with  kind  expressioils,  and  softened  by  pconasva. 
At  first  they  advanced  with  pretty  great  speed,  the 
piles  being  easily  driven  into  the  slime,  which  served 
afi  mortar  for  the   stones ;  and  as  the  place  where 
these  works  were  carrying  on  was  at  some  disiaaee 
from  the  city,  they  went  on  without  interruption.  Bnt 
the  farther  they  went  from  the  shore,  the  greater  dii^ 
ficultiea  they  met  with :  because  the  sea  was  deeper, 
and  the  workmen  were  very  much  annoyed  by  the 
darts  discharged  from  the  top  of  the  walls.  The  enenj 
who  were  masters  of  the  sea,  coming  forward  ia  boats, 
and  raking  the  dike  on  each  side,  prevented  the  Mace- 
donians from  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  Then  addhts; 
insults  to  their  attacks,  they  cried  aloud  to  AlexaiK 
der's  soldiers,  *'  That  it  was  a  noble  sieiht  to  see  those 
conquerors,  whose  names  were  so  renowned  all  the 
world  over,  carrying  burdens  on  their  backs  like  so 
many  beasts." '  And  they  would  afterwards ; 


'  Handquaq^iam  nidis  tractaadi 
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m  1  contemptuous  tone  of  voice,  "  Whether  Alexander 
were  greater  thafti  Neptune ;  and  whether  he  pretend- 
ed to  prevail  over  that  eod  7" 

But  these  taunts  did  but  inflame  the  courage  of  the 
soldiers.  At  last  the  causeway  appeared  above  water, 
began  to  show  a  level  of  considerable  breadth,  and  to 
approach  Ihe  city.  Then  the  besieged  perceiving  with 
terror  the  vastness  of  the  work,  which  the  sea  had  till 
then  kept  from  their  sight,  came  in  barks  in  order  to 
view  the  bank,  which  was  not  yet  firm.  These  barks 
were  full  of  slingens,  bowmen,  and  others,  who  hurled 
javelins,  and  even  fire ;  and  being  spread  to  the  right 
and  left  about  the  bank,  they  shot  on  all  sides  upon 
the  workmen,  several  of  whom  were  wounded  ;  it  not 
being  possible  for  them  to  ward  off*  the  blows,  because 
of  the  ^eat  ease  and  swiflness  with  which  the  boats 
moved  backwards  and  forwards;  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  work  to  defend  themselves.  It 
waa  therefore  resolved,  that  skins-  and  sails  should 
be  spread  to  cover  the  workmen ;  and  that  two  wooden 
towers  should  be  raised  at  the  head  of  the  bank,  to 
prevent  the  approaches  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Tyrians  made  a  descent  on 
the  shore,  out  of  the  view  of  the  camp,  where  they 
landed  some  soldiers,  who  cut  to  pieces  those  that  car> 
ricd  the  stones ;  and  on  mount  Libanus  there  also 
were  some  Arabian  peasants,  who  meeting  the  Mace- 
donians strag^lin^  up  and  down,  killed  near  thirtv  of 
them,  and  tcrnk  prisoners  very  near  the  same  number. 
These  small  losses  obliged  Alexander  to  separate  his 
troops  into  difierent  bomea. 

The  besieged,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  every 
invention,  every  stratagem  that  could  be  devised,  to 
ruin  the  enemy's  works.  They  took  a  transport^v es- 
se!, and  filling  it  with  vine-branches  and  other  dry 
materials,  made  a  lar^e  enclosure  near  the  prow, 
wherein  they  threw  all  these  things,  with  sulphur 
and  pitch,  and  other  combustible  matters.  In  the 
middle  of  this  enclosure  they  set  up  two  masts,  to 
each  of  which  they  fixed  two  sail-yards,  on  which 
were  hung  kettles  full  of  oil,  and  such  like  unctuous 
substances.  They  afterwards  loaded  the  hinder  part 
3f  the  vessel  with  stones  and  sand,  in  order  to  raise 
the  prow ;  and  taking  advanta^  of  a  favourable  wind, 
they  towed  it  to  feea  by  the  assistance  of  their  galleys. 
As  soon  as  they  were  come  near  the  towers,  tney  set 
ire  to  the  vessel,  and  drew  it  towards  the  extrenuty  of 
ihe  causeway.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sailors,  who 
w^ere  in  it,  leaped  into  the  sea  and  swam  away.  Im- 
nedialely  the  fire  catched,  with  great  violence,  the 
owers,  and  the  rest  of  the  works  which  were  at  the 
lead  of  the  causeway ;  and  the  sail-yards  being  driven 
>ackward  and  forward,  threw  oil  upon  the  fire,  and  in- 
*reased  the  flame.  And,  to  prevent  the  Macedonians 
"rom  extinguishing  it,  the  Tyrians,  who  were  in  their 
plleys,  were  perpetually  hurling  at  the  towers  fiery 
larts  and  burmng  torches,  insomuch  that  there  was  no 
Lpproachins  them.  Several  Macedonians  lost  their  lives 
n  a  miserable  manner  on  the  causeway ;  being  either 
ihot  through  with  arrows,  or  burned  to  death ;  whilst 
>ther8,  throwing  down  their  arms,  leaned  ink)  the  sea. 
3ut  as  they' were  swimming  away,  the  Tyrians,  choos- 
ng  to  take  them  alive  ratner  tbian  kill  them,  maimed 
heir  hands  with  clubs  and  stones  ;  and  after  disabling 
hem,  carried  them  off.  At  the  same  time,  the  besiegecl, 
:oming  out  of  the  city  in  little  boats,  beat  down  the 
idges  of  the  causeway,  tore  up  its  stakes,  and  burned 
he  rest  of  the  engines. 

Alexander,  though  he  saw  most  of  his  designs  de- 
eated,  and  his  works  demolished,  was  not  at  all  de- 
ected  with  his  loss  and  disappointment  His  soldiers 
endeavoured,  with  redoubleo  vigour,  to  repair  the  ruins 
>f  the  causeway ;  and  made  andplanted  new  machines 
^th  such  incredible  celerity,  as  quite  astonished  the 
;nemy.  Alexander  himself  was  present  on  all  occa- 
lions,  and  superhitended  every  partof  the  works.  His 
jreaence  and  great  abilities  caused  them  to  advance 
itill  more  than  -^e  multitude  of  hands  emnloyod  in 
Jiem.    The  whole  was  nea^  finisbed,  «nd  brought 


almost  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  when  there  arose  on 
a  sudden  an  impetuous  wind,  which  drove  the  wavea 
with  so  much  fury  a^inst  the  bank,  that  the  cement 
and  other  things  that  bound  it  gave  way,  and  the  water 
rushing  through  the  stones,  broke  it  in  the  middle.  As 
soon  as  the  great  heap  of  stones  which  supported  the 
earth  was  tm-own  down,  the  whole  sunk  at  once,  as 
into  an  abyss. 
Anv  other  than  Alexander  wonld  that  instant  have 

3uite  laid  aside  his  Enterprise ;  and  indeed  he  himself 
ebated  whether  he  should  not  raise  the  siege.  But  a 
superior  power,  who  had  foretold  and  sworn  the  ruin 
of  Tyre,  and  whose  orders,  without  being  conscious 
of  it,  this  prince  only  executed  it,  prompted  him  to 
continue  tne  siege,  and  dispelling  all  his  fear  and 
anxiety,  inspired  him  with  coumge  and  confidence,  and 
fired  the  breasts  of  his  whol<^  army  wilb  the  same  sen- 
timents. For  now  the  soldiers,  as  if  but  that  moment 
arrived  before  the  city,  forgetting  all  the  toils  Uiey  had 
undergone,  began  to  raise  a  new  mole,  at  which  they 
worked  incessantly. 

Alexander  was  sensible  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  either  to  complete  the  causeway,  or  take  the 
city,  as  long  as  the  Tyrians  should  continue  mas- 
ters at  sea.  He  therefore  resolved  to  assemble  before 
Sidon  his  few  remainino;  galleys.  At  the  same  time, 
the  kings  of  Aradus  and  Byblos,*  hearing  that  Alex- 
ander had  conquered  their  cities,  abandoned  Ihe  Per* 
sian  fleet,  and  joined  him  with  their  vessels,  and  those 
of  the  Sidonians,  which  made  in  all  eighty  sail.  There 
arrived  also,  much  about  the  same' tune,  ten  galleys 
from  Rhodes,  three  from  Soli  and  Mallos,  ten  from 
Lycia,  and  one  from  Macedonia  of  fifty  oars.  A 
little  after,  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  hearing  that  the  Per- 
sian army  had  been  defeated  near  the  city  of  Issue, 
and  that  Alexander  had  possessed  himself  of  Phcs- 
nicia,  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  upwards  of  120 
galleys. 

The  king,  whilst  his  soldiers  were  preparing  the 
ships  and  engines,  took  some^  troops  of  norse,  with 
his  own  regiment  of  guards,  and  marched  towards 
a  mountain  of  Arabia^  called  Antilibanus.'  The 
tender  regard  he  had  for  his  old  tutor,  who  was  ab- 
solutely resolved  to  follow  his  pupil,  exposed  Alexan- 
der to  very  great  danger.  This  was  Lysimacbus,  who 
gave  the  name  of  Acmlles  to  his  scholar,  and  called 
himself  Phcenix.'  When  the  king  was  got  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  he  leaped  from  nis  horse,  and  beaan 
to  walk.  His.  troops  got  a  considerable  way  before 
him.  It  was  already  late,  and  Alexander  not  being 
willing  to  leave  his  preceptor,  who  was  very  corpulent, 
and  scarce  able  to  walk,  was  by  that  means  separated 
from  his  little  army,  accompanied  only  by  a  very  few 
soldiers ;  and  in  tois  manner  spent  the  whole  night 
very  near  the  enemy,  who  were  so  numerous,  that 
they  might  easily  have  overpowered  him.  However, 
his  usual  good  fortune  ana  courage  extricated  him 
from  this  danger ;  so  that,  coming  up  afterwards  with 
his  forces,  he  advanced  forward  into  the  countiy,  took 
all  the  strong  places,  either  by  force  or  capitulation, 

*  Cities  of  Fh<Biiicia. 

'  [ Antilibanos  is  not  a  fnooatain  of  Arabia,  though  now 
inhabited  by  many  Arab  tribes,  but  the  ridge  that  separates 
Palestine  from  Syria.  Opposite  Tyre,  the  river  Eleulh^- 
rua,  the  modem  Teitane,  discharges  itself  into  the, sea. 
This  stream,  which  rises  a  little  to  the  north  of  Balbec,  or 
the  ancient  HeliopoUs,  divides  the  two  chains  of  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus,  diuring  its  whole  course  of  70  geographical 
miles  from  north-oast  to  south-west ;  the  former  being  the 
chain  that  runs  along  the  whole  coast  of  Phoenicia,  from 
south  to  north ;  and  the  latter  runninff  a  parallel  course 
with  the  former,  terminating  near  the  shore,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Tyre.  The  space  between  these  parallel  ranges 
forms  the  valley  of  Syria,  called  by  the  Greek  writers 
Ccelo-Syria,  or  the  Hollow  Syria.  To  the  north-east  of 
Balbec  and  the  source  of  the  Eleutherus,  rises  the  OronteL 
the  greatest  river  of  Syria,  which  watered  the  once  famed 
city  of  Antioch.  It  was  the  ran^  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Eleutiierus  which  Alexander  visaed.] 

'B  It  is  wsU  known  that  PbsBBix  was  fsveisor  to  AchilUii 
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•ad  nCanied  the  alerenth  d»j  to  ^idoii,  where  he 
found  Alexander^  eon  of  laolemocmtea,  who  had 
brought  him  a  reuiforcomeat  of  4000  Qreeka  from 
Pelopouiesuf. 

The  fleet  heme  ready,  Alexander  took  some  eol- 
dieri  from  amongnis  guarde,  and  theee  he  embarked 
with  him,  in  order  to  employ  thcsn  in  close  fi^ht  with 
the  enemy ;  and  then  set  sail  tpwards  Tyre  m  order 
•f  battle.  He  hiroaelf  was  on  the  extremity  of  the 
light  winjg,  which  extended  itself  towards  the  main 
ooeajii  bemg  accompanied  by  the  kings  of  Cyprus  and 
Phomcia ;  the  left  was  commanded  by  Craterus.  The 
Tyiians  were  at  first  determined  to  give  battle ;  but 
after  they  heard  of  the  uniting  of  these  forces,  and 
■aw  the  army  advance,  which  made  a  grand  appear- 
aaoe  (for  Alexander  had  halted  to  wait  the  comm^  up 
of  his  left  wing,)  they  kept  all  their  galleys  in  the  nar- 
bours,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  them. 
When  the  king  saw  this,  he  advanced  nearer  the 
city ;  and  finding  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
force  the  port  which  lay  towards  Sidon,  because  of  the 
extreme  narrowness  or  the  entrance,  and  its  being  de- 
fended by  a  large  number  of  galleys,  all  whose  prows 
were  turned  towards  the  main  ocean,  he  only  sunk 
threex>f  them  which  lay  without,  and  afterwards  came 
to  an  anchor  with  his  whole  fleet^  pretty  near  the 
mole,  alon^  the  ahote,  where  his  ships  rode  in  safety. 

Whilst  aU  these  things  were  doing,  the  new  mole 
was  carried  on  with  sreat  vigour.  The  workmen 
threw  into  the  sea  whole  trees  with  all  their  branches 
on  them ;  and  laid  great  stones  over  these,  on  which 
they  put  other  trees,  and  the  latter  thejf  covered  with 
a  kmd  of  unctuous  earth,  which  served  instead  of  mor- 
tar. Afterwards  heaping  more  trees  and  stones  on 
these,  the  whole  thus  jomed  together  formed  one  en- 
tire body.  This  causeway  was  made  wider  than  the 
former,  m  order  that  the  towers  that  were  built  in  the 
middle  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  such  arrows  as 
should  be  shot  from  those  ships  which  might  attempt 
to  break  down  the  edges  of  the  bank.  T&  besieged, 
on  the  other  side,  exerted  themselves  with  extraordi- 
nary bravery,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  work.  ^  But  nothing  was  of 
so  much  service  to  them  as  their  divers,  w£>  swim- 
ming under  water,  came  unperceived  quite  up  to  the 
bank,  and  with  hooks  drew  such  branches  to  them 
as  projected  beyond  the  work ;  and  pulling  forward 
witn  great  strength,  forced  away  every  Uiing  that 
WSJ  over  them.  This  was  one  expedient  by  which 
(he  work  vras  retarded ;  however,  after  many  delays, 
the  patience  of  the  woikmen  surmounting  eyery  ob- 
stacle, it  was  at  last  finished  in  its  utmost  perfection. 
The  Macedonians  placed  military  engines  of  all  kinds 
on  the  causeway,  in  order  to  shake  the  walls  with  batp 
tering-rams,  and  hurl  on  the  besieged  arrows,  stones, 
and  burning  torches. 

At  the  same  time,  Alexander  t>rdered  the  Cyprian 
fleet,  commanded  by  Andromachus,  to  take  its  station 
before  the  hari>our  which  lay  towards  Sidon ;  and  that 
«f  Phanicia  before  the  hartiour  on  the  other  side  of  the 
causeway  facing  Egypt ;  towards  that  part  where  his 
own  tent  was  pit«^ed;  and  made  preparations  for  at^ 
tacking  the  d^  on  every  side.  Tne  Tynans,  in  their 
turn,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  On  that  aide 
which  lay  towards  the  causeway,  they  had  erected 
towers  on  the  wall,  which  was  of  a  prodigious  height, 
«nd  of  a  proportional  breadth,  the  whole  built  with 
great  stones  cemented  together  with  mortar.  The 
access  to  any  other  part  was  very  near  as  difficult,  the 
enemy  having  fenced  the  foot  of  the  wall  with  great 
stones,  to  keep  the  enemy  from  approaching  it  The 
business  then  was,  first  to  draw  tiiese  away,  which 
could  not  be  done  but  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  be- 
cause the  soldiers  eould  not  keep  yery  firm  on  their 
legs  in  the  ships.  Besides,  the  Tyrians  advanced  with 
covered  galleys,  and  cut  the  cables  which  held  the 
■hips  at  ancnor :  so  that  Alexander  was  obliged  to 
coyer,  in  like  numner,  several  vessels  of  thirty  rowers 
Mch.  tad  tostalMi  ibMaacraMulD^oduraiheaDGhorB 


from  the  attacks  of  the  Tyrian  gaUeya.  Bat  atill  the 
divers  came  and  cut  them  unperceived,  so  tl  a1  they 
were  at  lost  forced  to  fix  them  with  iron  chains.  After 
this,  they  drew  these  stones  with  cable-ropes,  and  car- 
ryiiig  them  off*  with  engines,  they  were  thrown  to  the 
l>ottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  them 
to  do  any  farther  mischief.  The  foot  of  the  wall  be- 
ing thus  cleared,  the  vessels  had  yery  easy  access  to  iv 
In  this  manner  the  Tyrians /Were  invested  on  sUsidci, 
and  attacked  at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  knd. 
The  Macedonians  had  joined  (two  sod  two)  gal- 
leys of  four  banks  of  oars  m  such  a  manner,  that  the 
prows  were  fastened,  and  the  stems  so  far  distant  one 
from  the  other,  as  was  necessary  for  the  pieces  of  tim- 
ber between  them  to  be  of  a  proper  length.  After 
this  they  threw  from  one  stem  to  toe  oth^r  sail-yudi, 
which  woe  fastened  together  by  planks  laid  actoss,  a 
order  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  fast  on  that  space.  The 
^leys  being  thus  equipped,  they  rowed  towards  the 
city,  and  shot  (under  covert)  against  those  who  de- 
fenaed  the  walls,  the  prows  serving  them  as  so  masy 
parapets.  The  king  caused  them  to  advance  about 
midnight,  in  order  to  surround  the  walls,  and  make  a 
general  assault  The  Tyrians  now  gave  tfaemsehes 
up  for  lost,  when  on  a  auclden  the  sky  was  over^m^d 


with  such  thil^k  clouds,  as  auite  took  away  the  Aint 
glimmerings  of  lislit  which  oefore  darted  tnroo^  the 
gloom.    Tne  sea  rises  by  insensible  degrees ;  and  the 


billows  being  swelled  by  the  fury  of  the  winds,  raise 
a  dreadful  storm.  The  vessels  dash  one  against  tbe 
other  with  so  much  violence,  that  the  cables,  wiuch 
before  fastened  them  tosether,  are  either  loosened  cr 
break  to  pieces ;  the  plaiULS  split,  and,  making  a  hom- 
ble  crash,  cany  ofi*  the  soldiers  with  them ;  fsr  tbe 
tempest  was  so  furious,  that  it  was  not  possiUe  ts 
manage  or  steer  galleys  thus  fastened  toother.  The 
soldier  was  a  hinderance  to  the  sailor,  and  tbe  sailflrto 
the  soldier ;  and,  as  happens  on  such  occasions,  those 
took  the  command  whose  business  it  was  to  obey ;  te 
and  anxiety  throwing  all  things  into  confasioo.  Bat 
now  the  rowers  exerted  themselves  with  so  much  ri- 
gour, that  they  got  the  better  of  tbe  sea,  and  seetotd. 
to  rescue  by  main  force  their  ships  from  the  waye&  At 
last  they  brought  them  near  the  shore^  but  the  g;reatcst 
part  in  a  shattered  condition. 

At  the  same  time  there  arrived  at  Tyre  thirty  am- 
bassadors from  Carthage,  who  did  not  brins  the  keel 
succours,  thou^  they  had  'promised  suiSi  migbtp 
thirijgs.  Instead  of  this,  they  only  made  excoses,  de- 
claring that  it  was  with  the  greatest  grief  the  Cailh^ 
einians  found  themselves  absolutely  unable  to  assist 
Uie  Tyrians  in  any  manner;  for  that  they  theavdves 
were  engaged  in  a  war,  not  as  before  for  empire,*  but 
to  save  their  country.  And  indeed  the  S^racusaos 
were  laying  waste  aU  Africa  at  that  time  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  and  had  pitched  their  camp  not  far  £rera 
the  walls  of  Carthage.  The  Tyrians,  though  tbe 
great  hopes  they  had  conceived  were  thus  frustrated, 
were  no  ways  dfejected.  They  only  took  the  wise  pre^ 
caution  of  sending  most  of  their  women  and  chikrai 
to  Cartha^,  in  order  that  they  themselyes  might  be 
in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, and  bear  more  courageously  the  greatest  cslsmi- 
ties  which  might  befall  them,  when  they  had  once 
lodged,  in  a  secure  asylum,  what  they  most  valu«i  in 
the  world. 

There  was  in  the  city  a  brazen  statue  of  ApoHo,  of 
an  enormous  size.  This  colossus  had  formeny  stood 
in  the  city  of  G^a  in  Sicily.  The  Cartbasiniaiis  hav> 
iiig  taken  it  about  the  year  418  before  Christ,*  bad 

S' ven  it,  by  way  of  present,  to  the  dty  of  Tyre,  whach 
ey  always  considered  as  the  motner  of  Caithaf^ 
The  Tyrians  had  set  it  up  in  their  city,  and  maniaa 
was  paid  to  it  During  the  siege,  in  consequence  oi 
a  dream  which  one  ot  the  citizens  had,  the  Tyrians 
imagined  that  Apollo  was  determined  to  leave  ' 

*■  See  tbe  hirtory  of  Carthafo. 
'  Died.  L  xiii.  p.  SS^ 
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and  ffo  om'to  Alexuder.  Immediately  tbey  faet^ 
enea  with  i  gold  chain  his  statue  to  Herculee's  altar, 
to  prevent  the  deity  from  leaving  them.  For  these 
people  were  silly  cnou^  to  believe,  that  after  his  sta- 
tue was  thus  fastened  down,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  make  his  escape ;  and  that  he  would  be 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  Hercules,  the  tutelar  eod 
of  the  city.  What  a  strange  idea  the  heathens  bad 
of  their  divinities ! 

Some  of  the  Tyrians  proposed  the  restoring  of  a 
sacrifice  which  bad  been  discontinued  for  many  ages ; 
and  this  was,  to  sacrifice  a  child  bom  of  free  parents 
to  Saturn.  The  Cartha^nians,  who  had  borrowed 
this  sacrilegioQS  custom  from  t^eir  founders,  preserved 
it  till  the  destruction  of  their  city ;  and  had  not  the 
old  men,  who  were  invested  with  the  greatest  autho- 
rity in  Tyre,  opposed  the  design,  this  cruel  supersti- 
tious custom  would  have  prevailed  over  eveiy  senti- 
ment of  humanity. 

The  Tyrians  finding  their  dtv  exposed  every  mo- 
ment to  be  taken  by  storm,  resolved  to  fall  upon  the 
Cyprian  fleet  whichlay  at  anchor  on  the  side  towards 
Sidon.  They  took  the  opportunity  to  do  this  at  a  time 
when  the  seamen  of  Alexander's  fleet  were  dispersed 
up  and  down  ^  and  when  he  hhrnself  was  withdrawn 
to  his  tent,  pitched  on  the  sea^shore.     Accordinglv 
they  came  out,  about  noon,  with  thirteen  galleys,  all 
manned  with  choice  soldiers  who  were  used  to  sea- 
fights  ;  and  rowing  with  all  their  might,  came  thun- 
dering on  the  enemy's  vessels.    Part  of  them  they 
founcTempty,  and  the  rest  had  been  manned  in  great 
haste.    Some  of  these  they  sunk,  and  drove  several 
of  them  against  the  shores,  where  they  were  dashed 
to  pieces.    The  loss  would  have  been  still  o^reater, 
had  not  Alexander,  the  instant  he  heard  of  this  sally, 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  whole  fleet  with  all  imagi- 
nable despatch  against  the  Tyrians.    However,  these 
did  not  wait  his  coming  up,  but  withdrew  into  the  bar; 
hour,  after  having  also  lost  some  of  their  ships. 

And  now  the  engines  flaying,  the  ci^r  was  warmly 
ittacked  on  all  sides,  and  as  vi^rously  defended.  The 
)esieged,  taught  and  animated  by  the  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  the  extreme  necessity  to  which  they  were  re- 
luced,  invented  daily  new  arts  to  defend  themselves, 
nd  repulse  the  enemy.  They  warded  off  all  the  darto 
iscliarged  from  the  balistas  a^inst  them  by  the  as- 
istance  of  turning-wheels,  winch  either  broke  them 
)  pieces,  or  carried  them  another  way.  They  dead- 
ned  the  violence  of  the  stones  that  were  hurled  at 
lem,  by  setting  up  a  kind  of  sails  and  curtains  made 
r  a  soft  substance,  which  easily  gave  way.  To  an- 
[>y  the  ships  which  advanced  against  their  walls, 
ley  fixed  cranes,  grappling-irons,  and  scythe,  to 
ists  or  beams ;  then  straining  their  catapultas  (an 
lormous  kind  of  cross-bows,)  they  laid  those  great 
eces  of  timber  upon  them  instead  of  arrows,  and 
ot  them  ofiT  on  a  sudden  at  the  enemy.  These  crush- 
some  to  pieces  by  their  great  weight;  and  the 
oka  or  pensile  scythes,  with  which  they  were  armed, 
-e  others  to  pieces,  and  did  considerable  damage  to 
>ir  ships.  They  also  had  brazen  shields,  which  they 
jw  r«d-hbt  out  of  the  fire;  a*d,  filling  these  with 
ming  sand,  hurled  them  in  an  instant  from  the  top 
the  wall  upon  the  enemy.  There  was  nothing  the 
ftcedonians  so  much  dreaded  as  this  last  invention  : 
the  moment  this  burning  sand  ^t  to  the  flesh 
oagh  the  crevices  in  the  armour,  it  pierced  to  the 
y  bone,  auid  stuck  so  close,  that  there  was  no  pull- 
it  oflT;  so  that  the  soldiers  throwing  down  their 
ns,  and  tearing  their  clothes  to  pieces,  were  in  this 
nner  exposed,  naked,  and  defenceless,  to  the  shot 

the  enemy. 

t  was  then  that  Alexander,  discouraged  at  so  vi- 
ous  a  defence,  debated  seriously,  whether  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  go  into 
^t :  lor  alter  having  overrun  Asia  with  prodigious 
dity,  he  fimnd  his  progress  wihappily  retarded ; 
lost,  before  a  single  city,  the  opportunity  of  execu- 
a  great  many  projects  of  infimtely  greater  import- 


ance. On  the  other  side,  be  considered  that  it  iroold 
be  a  great  blemish  to  his  reputation,  which  had  done 
him  greiitcr  service  than  his  arms,  should  he  leave 
Tyre  behind  htm,  as  a  proof  to  the  world  that  he  was 
not  invincible,  ne  therefore  resolved  to  make  a  last 
effort  with  a  greater  number  of  ships,  which  he  man- 
ned with  the  flower  of  his  army.  According^,  a  se- 
cond naval  enea^ment  was  fousht,  in  wluch  the  Ty- 
rians, after  figntmv  with  intrepidity,  were  obliged  to 
draw  off  their  whok  fleet  towards  the  city.  The  king 
pursued  their  roar  very  close,  but  w^as  not  able  to  enter 
the  harbour,  being  repulsed  by  arrows  shot  from  the 
walls ;  however,  he  either  took  or  sunk  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  ships. 

Alexander,  after  letting  his  ibroes  repose  themselves 
two  days,  brought  forwud  his  fleet  and  his  engines, 
in  order  to  attempt  a  general  assault  Both  the  attack 
and  defence  were  now  more  vigorous  than  ever.  The 
courage  of  the  combatants  increased  with  the  dan^r ; 
and  each  side,  animated  by  the  most  powerful  motives, 
fought  like  lions.  Wherever  the  batterin^rams  haa 
beat  down  aiiy  part  of  the  wall,  and  the  bridges  were 
thrown  out,  instantly  the  Argyraspides  mounted  tiie 
breach  with  the  utmost  valour,  being  headed  by  Ad- 
metus,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  aml]^  who 
was  killed  by  the  thrust  of  a  partizan,^  as  he  was  en- 
coura^ng  his  soldiers.  The  presence  of  the  kins,  and 
especially  the  example  he  set,  fired  his  troops  wiUi  un- 
usual bravery.  He  himself  ascended  one  of  the  tow* 
ers,  which  was  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  there  was 
exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  his  courage  had  ever 
made  him  .hazara :  for,  being  immediately  known  by 
his  inHgnia  and  the  richness  of  his  armour,  he  served 
as  a  mark  for  all  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  On  this 
occasion  he  performed  wonders ;  killing,  with  jav<^ 
lins,  several  of  those  who  ^defended  the  wall :  then 
advancing  nearer  to  them,  he  forced  some  with  his 
sword,  and  others  with  his  shield,  either  into  tlie  city 
or  the  sea ;  the  tower  where  he  fought  almost  touch- 
ing the  walL.  He  soon  went  over  it,  by  the  assistance 
or  floating  bridges,  and  followed  by  the  nobility, 
possessed  himself  of  two  towers,  and  the  space  be* 
tween  them.  The  battering-rama  had  already  made 
several  breaches ;  the  fleet  had  forced  the  harbour ; 
and  some  of  the  Macedonians  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  towers  which  were  abandoned.  The 
Tyrians,  seeing  the  enemy  master  of  their  rampart, 
retired  towards  an  open  place,  called  the  square  of 
Agenor,  and  there  stood  their  ground  ;  but  Alexander 
marching  up  with  his  regiment  of  body-guards,  killed 
part  of  them,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  fl  v.  At  the  same 
time,  the  city  beuig  taken  on  that  side  which  lay  to- 
wards  the  harbour,  the  Macedonians  ran  op  and  down 
in  every  quarter,  sparing  no  person  who  came  in  their 
way,  being  highly  exasperated  at  the  long  resistance 
of  the  besieged,  and  the  barbarities  they  had  exercised 
towards  some  of  their  comrades,  who  had  been  taken 
in  their  return  from  Sidon,  and  thrown  from  the  bat- 
tlements, after  their  throats  had  been  cut  in  the  sight 
of  the  whole  army.^ 

^  The  Tyrians  seeing  themselves  overpowered  on  all 
sides,  some  fly  to  the  temples,  to  implore  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  gods ;  others,  shutting  themselves  in  their 
houses,  escape  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  by  a  volun- 
taiy  death ;  others  rush  upon  the  enemy,  firmly  resolv- 
ed to  sell  their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate.  Most  of  the 
citizens  were  got  on  the  house-tops,  whence  they  threw 
stones,  and  whatever  came  first  to  Ijg^nd,  upon  such 
as  advanced  forward  into  the  ci^.  The  kmg  gave 
orders  to  kill  all  the  inhabitants  (those  excepted  who 
had  sheltered  themselves  in  the  temples^)  and  to  set 
&ro  to  every  part  of  Tvro.  Althougn  this  order  was 
published  by  sound  of  trumpet,  yet  not  one  person 
who  canied  arms  fled  to  the  asylums.  The  tem- 
ples were  filled  with  each  young  women  and  children 
only  as  had  remained  in  the  city.  The  old  men 
waited  at  the  doois  of  their  houses,  *m  expectation 

*  A  kind  of  balbert. 
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mreiT  ioitant  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  rage  of  the 
soldiers.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Sidonian  86ldiers, 
who  were  in  Alexander's  camp,  saved  great  numbers 
of  them.  For,  having  entered  tl^e  city  indiscriminately 
with  the  conauerorSj  and  calling  to  mind  their  ancient 
affinity  with  toe  Tynans  ( A^enor  having  founded  both 
Tyre  and  Sidon.)  they  earned  off  great  numbers  pri- 
vately on  board  their  ships,  and  conveyed  them  to 
Sidon.  By  this  kind  deceit  15.000  were  saved  from 
the  rage  oi  the  conqueror ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the 
greatness  of  the  slaughter,  from  the  number  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  rampart  of  the 
city  only,  who  amounted  to  6000.  However,  the  king's 
anj^er  not  beins  fully  appeased,  he  exhibited  a  scene, 
which  appeared  dreadfnl  even  to  the  conquerors ;  for, 
2000  men  remaining  after  the  soldiers  had  been  glutted 
with  slaughter,  Alexander  caused  them  to  be  fixed 
upon  crosses  along  the  sespshore.  He  pardoned  the 
ambassadors  of  Carthage,  who  were  come  to  their 
metropolis  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules  according 
to  annual  custom.  The  number  of  prisoners,  both 
forni^crs  and  citizens,  amounted  to  30,000,  who  were 
all  sold.  As  for  the  Macedonians,  their  loss  was  very 
inconsiderable. 

Alexander   ofiered  a  sacrifice  to 

A.  M.  3672.  Hercules,  and  conducted  the  cere- 
Ant  J.  C.  332.    mony  with  all  his  land  forces  under 

arms,  in  concert  with  the  fleet  He 
also  solemnized  gymnastic  exercises  in  honour  of  the 
same  god,  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him.  With  re- 
gard to  the  statue  of  Apollo,  above-mentioned,  he  took 
otfUie  chains  from  it,  restored  it  to  its  former  Uberty. 
and  commanded  that  this  god  should  thenceforwara 
be  adored  under  the  name  of  Philalexander^  th^i  is,  the 
fiiend  of  Alexander.  If  we  may  believe  Timaeus,  the 
Greeks  began  to  pay  him  this  solemn  worship,  for 
having  occasioned  the  takinj^  of  Tyre,  which  happened 
the  day  and  hour  that  the  Carthaginians  had  carried 
off  this  statue  from  Gela.  The  city  of  Tyre  was  taken 
about  the  end  of  September,  aAer  having  sustained  a 
seven  months'  siege. 

Thus  were  fully  accomplished  the  menaces  which 
God  had  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets 
against  the  city  of  Tyre.  Nabuchodonosorhad  begun 
to  execute  those  threats,'  by  besieging  and  taking  it ; 
and  they  were  completed  by  the  sad  ciitastrophe  we 
have  here  described.  As  this  double  event  forms  one 
of  the  most  considerable  passages  in  history,  and  as 
the  Scriptures  have  given  us  several  very  remarkable 
circumstances  of  it,  1  shall  endeavour  to  unite  here,  in 
one  view,  ail  that  they  relate  concerning  the  city  of 
Tyre,  its  power,  riches,  haughtiness,  and  irreiigion  : 
the  different  punishments  wim  which  Gk>d  chastised 
its  pride  and  other  vices :  and  at  length  its  last  re-es- 
tablishment, but  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from 
the  former.  Methinks  I  revive  on  a  sudden,  when, 
through  the  multitude  of  profane  historians  which 
heathen  antiquity  furnishes,  and  in  every  part  whereof 
there  reigr)s  an  entire  oblivion,  not  to  say  piore,  of  the 
Almighty,  the  sacred  Scriptures  exhibit  themselves, 
and  unfold  to  me  the  secret  designs  of  God  over  king- 
doms and  empires ;  and  teach  me  what  idea  we  are  to 
form  of  those  things  which  appear  the  most  worthy  of 
esteem,  the  most  august  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

But  before  I  relate  the  prophecies  concerning  Tyre, 
I  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  a  little  abstract  of 
the  history  of  that  famous  city,  by  which  he  will  be 
the  better  enabled  to  understand  the  prophecies. 

Tyre*  was  built  by  the  Sidonians,* 

A.  M.  2752.    240  years  before  the  building  of  the 

Ant.  J.C.  1252.    temple  of  Jerusalem :  for  this  reason 

it  is  called  by  Isaiah,  The  daughter  of 

Sidon,    It  soon  surpassed  its  mother-city  in  extent, 

power,  and  riches. 

*■  Or  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  he  is  called  in  our  version. 

'  Joseph.  Anti^.  1.  viii.  c.  S. 

*  [There  were  fiMir  different  places  in  Fhcsnicia  which 
tKHre  the  name  of  Tyre,  as  we  are  informed  by  Scylax ;  but 
the  Tyre  so  famous  in  ancient  story,  stood  200  furlongs 


It  was  besieged  by  Shalmuieur,^ 
and  alone  resisted  the  united  fleets  of       A.  M. 
the  Assyrians  and  Phcsnicians ;  a  cir-    AnU  J.  C.  71  & 
cumstance  which  greatly  heightened 
its  pride. 

rfabuchodonosor  laid  siege  to 
Tyre,*  at  the  time  that  Ithobalus  was  A.  M.  3^31 
kins  of  that  city ;  but  did  not  take  it  Ant  J.  C.  57± 
till  thirteen  years  after.  But  before 
it  was  conquered,  the  inhabitants  had  retired,  with 
most  of  their  effects,  into  a  neighbouring  island,  wbne 
they  built  a  new  city.  The  old  one  was  razed  to  tbe 
very  foundation,  and  has  since  been  no  more  than  i 
village,  known  by  the  name  of  PaUt'Tymt,  okAji- 
cient  Tyre :  but  the  new  one  rose  to  greater  povs 
than  ever. 

It  was  in  this  great  and  flourishing  conditioii,  wbes 
Alexander  besieged  and  took  it  And  here  be^  the 
seventy  years'  obscurity  and  oblivion,  in  which  it  vts 
to  he,  according  to  Isaiah.  It  was  indeed  soon  i«> 
paired,  because  the  Sidonians,  who  entered  the  dtj 
with  Alexander's  army,  saved  15,000  of  their  ctljzeiis, 
(as  was  before  observed,)  who  after  their  return,  ap> 
plied  themselves  to  commerce,  and  repaired  the  nncs 
of  their  country  with  incredible  application;  besides 
which,  the  women  and  children,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Carth^ige,  and  lodged  in  a  place  of  safety,  letumed  to 
it  at  the  same  time.  But  Tyre  was  confined  u^  ^ 
island  in  which  it  stood.  Its  trade  extended  no(aT- 
ther  than  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  it  had  lost  the 
empire  of  the  sea.  •  And  when  eighteen  years  after 
Antigonus  besieged  it  with  a  strong  fleet,  we  do  net 
find  that  the  Tynans  had  any  mantime  Ibrcea  to  ^ 
pose  him.  This  second  siege,  which  redoced  it  a  se> 
cond  time  to  captivity,  plunged  it  again  into  the  etatf 
of  oblivion  from  which  it  endeavoured  to  exlricate^- 
self ;  and  this  oblivion  continued  the  exact  time  fore- 
told by  Isaiah. 

This  term  of  years  being  expired,  Tjre  rt^ovneA 
its  former  credit ;  and,  at  ue  same  time,  resmiKd  a 
former  vices ;  till  at 'last,  converted  bv  the  preacfeasg 
of  the  Gospel,  it  became  a  holy  ana  rcligioos  dr*. 
The  sacred  writings  acquaint  us  with  part  of  ihcU 
revolutions,  and  this  is  what  we  are  now  to  show. 

Tyre,*  before  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  BabjI^u 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  Bm- 
rishing  cities  in  the  world.    Its  industry  and  tot  ^ 

sooth  of  Sidon,  and  was  denominated  the  dausfater  of 
Sidon.  Tyre  must  be  ^isiinguished  into  three  cities,  ■ 
order  of  time  ;  namely,  continental,  or  old  Tyre ;  kaikr 
Tyre;  and  peninsular  Tyre.  The  origpn  of  the  aast 
Tyre,  is  from  the  Phouiician  word  Tor,  signifyiag  a  rr<ek. 
according  to  Bochart.  Canaan,  lib.  xi.  cap.  17,  p.  911. 
And  the  island  on  which  the  second  Tyre  was  Iradt^  t»  co- 
circled  with  rocks. '  The  Syrians  pronounced  ifan  Tar, 
Tor,  Tyre ;  hence  the  Greeks,  adding  their  lerasicit^'^, 
formed  Tvpo;,  and  hence  the  Latin,  Tyrus.  The  p<s3&- 
sular  Tyre  was  built  after  the  island  was  joined  widi  tlie 
main  land.  The  isle  itself  on  which  the  city  takra  ^t 
Alexander  was  built,  is  of  an  irregular  ibrm,  aad  sot  ex- 
ceeding half  a-  mile  where  broadest ;  so  that  its  whole  dr 
cumference  could  not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  haH*.  The  pels 
are  still  pretty  large,  aid  in  part  defrnded  fron  dte  sra, 
each  by  a  long  ridge  resembling  a  mcde,  stretc^u^  oiR  d>- 
rectly  on  both  sides  from  the  head  of  the  i^ad.  Its 
modern  name  is  Tur.  It  afterwards  stood  a  five  B<»ths' 
siege,  in  A.  D.  11S4,  when  the  Crusaders  redaced  it  bf 
starvation  to  a  surrender.  It  was  retaken  froiB  tbca  ia 
the  year  1291,  by  the  Mamaluk  Sultan  of  £ojpc.  After 
this,  it  fell  to  decay,  and  became,  as  it  were,  boned  ia  hs 
own  ruins ;  an  exact  completion  of  EzekicPs  propbec»« 
respectinff  it.  The  isle  is  now  desert  and  rocky,  dessocsr 
even  of  shrubs  and  grass.  The  wretched  fiaheraKn  ^^ 
frequent  the  spot,  and  dry  their  nets  on  its  cow  mAtrj 
shore,  are  quite  unconscious  of  the  classic  grofrnd  oawbac^ 
they  tread ;  of  that  spot,  where  were  collected,  as  into  aee 
common  storehouse,  the  amber  of  Prussia^  and  the  tis  a. 
Britain  \  the  linen  of  Egypt  and  the  spices  of  ' 
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ranttgeoot  ntuation  had  raased  it  to  the  sovereieiity 
}rthe  sea,  and  made  it  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  thie 
whole  oniverse.  From  thQ  extreme  parts  of  Arabia, 
Pertti,  and  India,  to  the  most  remote  western  coasts ; 
irom  ScjTthia,  and  the  northern  re^ns,  to  EgrpC, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  southern  countnes;  all  nations 
iontnbuted  to  Uie  increase  of  its  riches,  splendour, 
ind  power.  Not  only  the  several  things  useful  and 
lecessary  to  society,  which  those  various  regions  pro- 
ioced;  but  whatever  they  had  that  was  rare,  cu- 
ious,  masnificent,  or  precious,  and  best  adapted  to  the 
upport  of  luxury  and  pride ;  aJl  these  were  brought  to 
J  markets.  And  Tyre,  on  the  other  side,  as  m>m  a 
ommon  source,  dispersed  this  varied  abundance  over 
II  kingdoms,  and  infected  them  with  its  corrupt  man- 
ers,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  love  for  ease,  vanity, 
uury,  and  voluptuousness. 

A  long,  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity  had  swell- 
j  the  pride  of  Tyre.^  She  delighteo  to  consider  her- 
slfasthe  queen  of  cities;  a  queen  whose  head  is 
domed  with  a  diadem;  whose  cocrespondents  are 
lustrious  princes ;  whose  rich  traders  djjipute  for  su- 
eriority  with  kings ;  who  sees  every  maritime  power, 
ther  her  allies  or  dependants ;  and  who  has  made 
ineli  necessary  or  formidable  to  all  nations. 
Tyre  bad  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  iniquity, 
f  her  impiety  against  God,  and  her  barbarity  exer- 
sed  against  ois  people.  She  had  rejoiced  over  the 
ins  of  Jerusalem,  exclaiming  in  an  insulting  tone : 
Behold  then  the  gates  of  tms  so  populous  city  are 
oken  down.'  Her  inhabitants  shall  come  to  me, 
id  I  will  enrich  myself  with  her  spoils,  now  she  is 
id  waste."  She  was  not  satisfied  with  having  re- 
iced  the  Jews  to  a  state  of  captivity,'  notwithstand- 
g  the  alliance  between  them ;  with  selling  them  to 
e  Gentiles,  and  delivering  them  up  to  tbeir  most  cruel 
emies :  she  likewise  hanseized  upon  the  inheritance 
the  Lord,^  and  carried  away  from  his  temple  the 
>st  precious  things,  to  enrich  therewrith  the  temples 
her  idols. 

This  profanation  and  cruelty  drew  down  the  ven- 
ance  of  God  upon  Tyre.*  God  is  resolved  to  de- 
x>y  her,  because  she  relied  so  much  upon  her  own 
en^h,  her  wisdoxn,  her  riches,  and  her  alliances. 
)  therefore  will  bring  against  her  Nabucbodonosor, 
it  king  of  kings,  to  overwhelm  her  with  his  mighty 
sts,  as  with  waters  that  overspread  their  banks,  to 
iiolish  her  ramparts,  to  ruin  her  proud  palaces,  to 
iver  up  her  merchandise  and  treasures  to  the  sol- 
rs,  and  to  raze  Tyre  to  the  vei^  foundations,  after 
ring  set  fire  to  it,  and  either  extirpated  or  dispersed 
its  inhabitants. 

3y  this  so  unexpected  a  fall,'  the  Almighty  will 
en  the  astonished  nations,  that  he  more  evidently 
plays  his  providence  by  the  most  incredible  reVoIu- 
18  of  states  ;  and  that  his  will  alone  directs  the 
erprises  of  men,  and  guides  them  as  he  pleases, 
>raer  to  humble  the  proud. 

)ut  Tyre,  after  she  had  recovered  her  losses  and 
aired  her  ruins,  for^t  her  fojmer  state  of  humilia- 
I,  and  the  guilt  which  had  reduced  her  to  it 
{he  still  was  pufied  up  with  the  glory  of  possessing 
empire  of  the  sea  y  of  being  Uie  seat  of  univer- 
commerce  ;  of  giving  birth  to  the  most  famous 
>nie8  ;  of  having  within  her  walls  merchants, 
>se  credit,  riches,  and  splendour,  rendered  them 
al  to  the  princes  and  great  men  of  the  earth  ;  of 
^S  governed  by  a  monarch,*  who  might  justly  be 
iueagod  of  the  sea  ;  of  tracing  back  her  origin  to 
nK>st  remote  antiquity  ;  of  having  acquired,  by  a 
^  series  of  ages,  a  kind  of  eternity  ;  and  of  luiving 
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a  ri^  to  promise  herself  another  rach  eteniity  in 
times  to  come. 

But  since  this  city,*  corrupted  by  oiide,  by  ava^ 
rice  and  luxury,  has  not  profited  by  tne  first  lesson 
which  God  has  ^en  her  by  the  hands  of  the  king  of' 
Babylon  ;  and  smce,  after  being  oppressed  by  all  the  * 
forces  of  the  East,  she  has  not  yet  learned  not  to  con- 
fide any  longer  in  the  &lse  ana  imaginary  support  of 
her  own  greatness  :  God  foretells  her  another  chas- 
tisement,'* which  he  will  send  upon  her  from  the 
West,  near  400  years  after  the  first  Her  destruction 
will  come  from  Chittim,^^  that  is  Macedonia ;  fi-om  a 
kingdom  so  weak  and  obscure,  that  it  had  been  de- 
spised a  few  years  before ;  a  kingdom  whence  she 
could  never  have  expected  such  a  blow.  **  Tyre  pos- 
sessed with  an  opinion  of  her  own  wisdom,  and  nroud 
of  her  fleets,  of  her  immense  riches,  which  she  heap- 
ed up  as  mire  in  the  streets,**  and  also  protected  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  Persian  empire,  does  not  ima- 
gine she  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  those  new  en^ 
mies,  who,  being  situated  at  a  great  distance  from 
her,  without  either  money,  strength,  or  reputation  ; 
havinfl:  neither  harbours  nor  ships,  and  bemg  quite 
unskilled  in  navigation  ;  cannot  therefore,  as  she 
imagines,  annoy  her  with  their  land  forces.  Tyre 
loolu  upon  herself  as  impregnable,"  because  she  ia 
defended  by  lofty  fortifications,  and  sur^unded  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea  as  with  a  moat  and  a  girdle :  nevei^ 
theless  Alexander,  by  filling  up  the  arm  of  the  sea 
which  separates  her  from  the  continent,  will  force  ixff 
her  girdle,  and  demolish  those  ramparts  which  served 
her  as  a  second  enclosure. 

Tyre,  thus  dispossessed  of  her  dignity  as  queen  and 
as  a  free  city,  boastine  no  more  her  diadem  nor  her 
girdle,  will  be  reduced,  during  seventy  years,  to  the 
mean  condition  of  a  slave.  *'  The  Lord  liath  purpo^ 
ed  it,**  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory,  and  to  bring 
into  contempt  all  the  honourable  of  the  earth."  Her 
fall  Mrill  drag  after  it  the  ruin  of  trade  in  general  ;*^ 
and  she  will  prove  (o  all  maritime  cities  a  subject  of  sor- 
row and  lamentation,  by  making  them  lose  the  present 
means  and  the  future  hopes  oTenriching  themselves. 

To  prove,'*  in  a  sensible  manner,  to  Tyi^ythat 
the  prophecy  concerning  her  ruin  is  not  incredible, 
and  that  all  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  man  can  no 
ways  ward  offer  suspend  the  punishment  which  God 
has  prepared  for  the  pride  and  the  abuse  of  riches, 
Isaian  sets  before  her  tne  example  of  Babylon,  whose 
destruction  ought  to  have  been  a  lesson  to  her.  Thie 
city,**  in  which  Nimrod  laid  the  foundations  of  his  em- 
pire, was  the  most  ancient,  the  most  populous,  and  em- 
bellished with  more  edifices,  both  public  and  private, 
than  any  other  city.  She  was  the  capital  of  the  first 
empire  that  ever  existed,  and  was  founded  in  order  to 
command  over  the  whole  earth,  which  seemed  to  be 
inhabited  only  by  families  which  she  had  brought 
forth  and  sent  out  as  so  many  colonies,  whose  com- 
mon parent  riie  was.  Nevertheless,  says  the  prophet, 
she  is  no  more,  neither  Babylon  nor  her  empire.  The 
citizens  of  Babylon  had  multiplied  their  ramparts  and 
citadels,  to  render  even  the  besieging  it  impracticable. 
The  inhabitants  had  raised  pompous  palaces,  to  make 
their  names  immortal ;  but  ail  these  fortifications 
were  but  as  so  many  dens,  in  the  eyes  of  Providence, 
for  wild  beasts  to  dwell  in  ;  and  these  edifices  were 
doomed  to  fhll  to  dust,  or  else  to  sink  to  humble  oot* 
tages. 

After  so  signal  an  example,  continues  the  pro|^et, 
shall  Tyre,  which  is  so  much  inferior  to  Babylon  in 
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^*  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans;  this  people  was 
not  till  the  Aiajrians  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  is  the 
wUdoraess :  they  set  op  the  towers  thereof  they  raised  up 
the  palaces  thereof;  and  he  brought  it  to  min.  HowL  ye 
ships  of  Tarshiah:  for  your  strength  is  laid  waste.  Isa. 
zziu.  19^  14. 
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BHUiy  lespeetfl.  dare  to  hope  UiAt  the  menecei  pro- 
Dounoed  by  Heaven  against  her,  viz.  to  deprive  her 
of  the  empire  of  the  aea,  and  deatroy  her  fleetB,.wili 
notbeful&Ued? 

To  make  her  the  more  strongly  sensible  how  much 
■he  has  abased  her  prosperity/  Uod  will  reduce  her 
to  a  state  of  humiliation  ajid  oblivion  during  threescore 
and  ten  ^ears.  But  after  this  season  of  obscurity,'  she 
will  anin  endeavour  to  appear  with  the  air  of  a  haiw 
lot,  fttff  of  chann^  and  iirtifices,  whose  sole  endea- 
vours are  to  corrupt  youth,  and  soothe  their  passions. 
To  promote  her  commerce,  she  will  use  fraud,  deceit, 
and  the  most  insidious  arts.  She  will  visit  every  part 
of  the  worid,  to  coUect  the  most  rare  and  most  oeli- 
oious  products  of  every  country  ;  to  inspire  the  various 
nations  of  the  universe  with  a  love  and  admiration  for 
superfluities  and  splendour,  and  fill  them  with  an 
aversion  for  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of  their  an- 
cient manners.  Ano'  she  will  set  every  engine  at 
work,  to  renew  her  ancient  treaties  ;  to  recover  the 
confidence  of  her  former  correspondents ;  and  to 
compensate,  by  a  speedy  abundance,  the  sterility  of 
seventy  years. 

Thus,'  in  proportion  as  the  Almighty  shall  give 
Tyre  an  opportunity  of  recovering  her  trade  and  cre- 
dit, she  will  return  to  her  former  shameftd  traffic, 
which  Qod  had  ruined,  by  stripping  her  of  the  ^reat  pos- 
sessions which  she  had  applied  to  such  pemiaous  uses. 

But  at  last,^  Tyre,  converted  by  the  Gk)6pcl,  shall 
no  more  be  a  scandal  and  a  stumbling-block  to  na- 
tions. She  shall  no  longer  sacrifice  her  labour  to  the 
idolatry  of  wraith,  but  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  oomfori  of  those  that  serve  him.  She  shall 
no  longer  render  her  riches  barren  and  useless  by  de- 
taining them,  but  shall  scatter  them,  like  fruitful  seed, 
from  the  hands  of  believers  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel 

One  of  Qod's  designs,  in  the  prophecies  just  now 
cited,  is  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  a  traffic,  whose  only 
motive  is  avarice,  and  whose  fruits  are  pleasures,  va^ 
nity,  and  the  corruption  of  morals.  ^  Mankind  look 
upon  cities  enriched  by  a  commerce  like  that  of  T^rre 
(and  it  is  the  same  with  private  persons,)  as  happier 
than  any  other ;  as  worthy  of  envy,  and  as  fit  (from  their 
industry,  labour,  and  the  success  of  their  application 
and  conduct)  to  be  proposed  as  patterns  for  the  rest 
to  copy  after :  but  God,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits 
them  to  us  under  the  shameful  imase  of  a  woman, 
lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue  :  whose  only  view  is  to  se- 
duce and  corrupt  youth  ;  who  only  soothes  the  pas- 
sions and  flatters  the  senses ;  who  abhors  modesty 
and  every  sentiment  of  honour  ;  and  who,  banishing 
from  her  countenance  every  indication  of  shame,  glo- 
ries in  her  i^ominy.  We  are  not  to  infer  from  hence, 
that  traffic  is  sinful  in  itself;  but  we  should  separate 
from  the  essential  foundation  of  trade,  which  »  just 
and  lawful  when  rightly  used,  the  passions  of  men 
which  intermix  with,  and  by  that  means  pervert  the 
Older  and  end  of  it  Tyre,  ^converted  to  Cnriatianity, 
teaches  merchants  in  what 'manner  they  are  to  carry 
on  their  traffic,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  ought  to 
apply  their  profits. 

SECTION  VIL — ^DAEins  writbs  ▲  second  lbttbk 

TO  ALBXAHDBR.  JOURNBT  OF  THE  LATTER  TO  JB- 
BVSALBH.  THE  HONOUR  WHICH  HE  PATS  TO  JAD- 
DUS  THE  HIOH-PRIEST,  HE  IS  SHOWN  THOSE  PRO- 
PHECIES OF  DANIEL  WHICH  RELATE  TO  HIMSBLP. 
THE  KINO  GRANTS  GREAT  PRfTILBGES  TO  THE  JEWS, 
BUT  RBPnSBS  THBH  TO  THE  SAMARITANS.  HB  BE- 
SIEGES AND  TAKES  6 ASA,  ENTERS  EGYPT,  AND 
SUBDUES  THAT  COUNTRY.  HB  THERE  LAYS  THE 
FOUNDATIONS  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  THEN  GOES  INTO 
LIBYA,  WHBRB  HB  VISITS  THE  TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER 
AMMON,  AND  CAUSES  RIMSBLF  TO  BE  DECLARED  THE 
SON  OF  THAT  GOD.      HIS  RETURN  INTO  EGYPT. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of 
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Tyre,*  he  had  received  a  seeond  lettarircai  Dariis, 
who  at  last  gave  him  the  tille  of  king.  '*  He  ofieted 
him  10,000  talents  (about  1,500,000/.)  as  a  lamon 
fi>r  the  cfiptive  princesses,  and  his  danshier  Statin  ia 
mairiage,  with  *all  the  countiy  he  bad  conqnered  u 
far  as  the  Euphrates.  Darius  hinted  to  hun  the  in- 
constancy of  fortune ;  and  described,  in  the  irnvt 
pompous  terms,  the  numberless  troops  who  were  siill 
under  his  command.  Could  be  (Alexander)  think 
that  it  was  so  very  easy  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  the 
Tigris,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Hydaspes,  which  were 
as  so  many  bulwarks  to  the  Persian  empire  ?  That 
he  should  not  be  always  shut  up  between  rocks  sod 
defiles^  that  they  oufht  both  to  appear  in  an  Gpea 
plain,  and  that  then  Alexander  woolo  be  aahamed  ts 
come  before  him  with  only  a  handful  of  men."  The 
kin^  thereupon  summoned  a  council,  io  which  Par- 
memo  was  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  toaocept  of  those 
"ofiers,  declaring  he  himself  would  ao^ee  to  them,  wen 
be  Alexander.  *'  And  so  would  V'  replied  Alexaiv 
der,  "  were  I  Parmenio."  He  therefore  fetnmed  the 
following  answer :  "  That  he  did  not  want  the  mooev 
Darius  offered  him  :  that  it  did  not  become  Darius  tio 
ofier  a  thinv  he  no  longer  possessed,  or  to  pretend  to 
share  what  lie  had  entirely  lost :  that  in  case  be  wai 
the  only  person  who  did  not  know  whidb  of  them  wu 
superior,  a  battle  would  soon  detemune  it:  that 
he  should  not  think  to  intimidate  with  rivers,  a  bod 
who  had  crossed  so  many  seas.:  that  to  wbatioerci 
place  he  mi^ht  find  it  proper  to  retire,  Alexander 
would  not  fail  to  find  him  out"  Darios,  opoo  re- 
ceiving this  answer,  lost  all  hopes  of  an 
tion,  and  prepared  again  for  war. 

From  Tyrcij*   Alexander  marched  to   

firmly  rcso(vea  to  show  it  no  more  favour  than  he  bd 
done  the  former  city  :  and  for  this  reason.  The  Ty- 
nans were  so  milch  employed  in  trade,  that  they  qnflf 
neglected  husbandry,  and  brought  most  of  their  com 
and  other  provisions  from  the  countries  in  their  nei^ 
bourhood.  Galilee,^  Samaria,  and  Judea,  fomyied 
them  with  the  greatest  quantities.  At  the  time  ^t 
Alexander  laid  siege  to  their  city,  he  himself  iru 
obliged  to  send  for  provisions  from  thoae  covrntries : 
he  therefore  sent  commissaries  to  summon  the  iab>> 
bitants  to  submit,  and  furnish  his  army  with  whateTvr 
they  might  want  The  Jews,  howeyer,  desired  to  be 
excused,  alleging,  that  they  had  taken  an  oath  offid^ 
lity  to  Darius  ;  and  persisted  in  answering  that  ih^ 
would  never  acknowledge  any  other  sovereiog  si 
Ion  V  as  he  was  living  ;  a  rare  example  cT  fidfSCr, 
ana  worthy  of  the  orSy  people  who  in  that  age  ac- 
knowledged the  true  God  !  The  Samaritans,  bov- 
ever  did  not  imitate  them  in  this  particular  ;  lor  ther 
submitted  with  cheerfulness  to  Alexander,  and  fves 
sent  him  8000  men  to  serve  at  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and 
in  other  places.  For  the  better  understanding  c^ 
what  follows,  it  may  bo  necessary  for  us  to  preMst 
the  reader,  in  few  words,  with  the  state  ^the  Sai»* 
ritans  at  that  time,  and  the  cause  of  the  strong  antips' 
thy  which  existed  between  them  and  the  Jews. 

I  observed,  elsewhere,*  that  the  Samaritans  did  cot 
descend  from  the  Israelites,  but  yren  a  colony  ctf'idaia- 
ters,  taken  from  the  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  whom  Esarhaddon,  king  of  the  AssriiaBs, 
haa  sent  to  inhabit  the  cities  of  Samaria,  afler  the 
ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  These  pcof^, 
who  were  called  Cuifuti,  blended  the  worship  of  the 
Gh)d  of  Israel  with  that  of  their  idols ;  and  on  all  occa- 
sions discovered  an  enmity  to  the  Jews.  iTfais  hatred 
was  much  stronger  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  &ws 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  before  and  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temple. 

Notwithstanding  the  refonnation  which  tfie  hoN 
man,  Nehemiah,  had  wrought  in  Jemsalem,  with  re- 
gard to  the  marrying  of  strange  or  foreign  women,  da 

*  Flat  in  Alex.  p.  681.  Qumt  Curt  I.  iv.  e.  6.  Amn. 
I.  ii.  p.  101 .  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  L  xL  c  8. 
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evil  had  sumd  bo  hi^  tet  tlie  liigb*pnMlfg  houM, 
which  ought  to  have  been  pure  mora  than  any  other 
from  these  ciimiiial  mixtuno,  was  itaolf  poUotad  with 
them.    One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  the  higfa-prieet,* 
whom  Joaephus  ctUs  Manaeseh,  had  mamod  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite  ;  and  many  more 
fa»d  followed  hie  exampl&    But  Nehemiah,  sealoue 
for  the  law  of  God,  which  was  so  shamefully  violated, 
commanded,  withoat  exception,  all  who  had  married 
stranee  women,  either  to  put  them  away  immediately, 
or  to  depart  the  country.    Manasseh  chose  to  go  into 
banishment  rather  than  separate  himself  from  his 
wife,'  and  accordingly  witharew  |o  Samaria,  whither 
he  was  followed  by  great  numbers  as  obstinate  in  re- 
bellion as  himself ;  he  there  settled  them  under  the 
protection  of  Swballat,  his  father-in-law,  who  was 
governor  of  that  country. 

The  latter  obtained  of  Darius  Nothos  (whom  pro- 
bably the  war  which  broke  out  between  Egypt  and 
Persia  had  brought  into  Phaenicia,)  leave  to  Duild  on 
mount  Gerizim,  near  Samaria,  a  temple  Uke  that  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  appoint  Manasseh,  his  son-in-law, 
priest  thereo£  From  that  time,  Sanutria  became  the 
Ksylum  of  all  the  malcontents  of  Judea.  And  it  was 
this  which  raised  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against  the 
Samaritans  to  its  greatest  height,  when  thev  saw  that 
the  latter,  QotwitlStanding  the  express  prooibition  of 
he  law,  which  fixed  the  solemn  worship  of  the  God 
>f  Israel  in  the  city  of  Jerasalehi,  had  nevertheless 
uised  altar  against  altar,  and  temple  against  temple, 
ind  afibrded  a  refuge  to  all  who  fled  from  Jerusalem, 
o  screen  themselves  from  the  punishnaent  which  would 
tave  been  inflicted  on  them  for  violatine  the  law. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Judea,  when  Alexander  laid 
iege  to  Tyre.  The  Samaritans,  as  we  before  observ- 
d,  sent  him  a  considerable  body  of  troops ;  whereas 
lie  Jews  thought  thev  could  not  submit  to  him,  as 
jng  as  Parius,  to  whom  they  had  taken  an  oath  of 
Uc^iance,  should  be  alive. 

Alexander,  being  little  used  to  such  an  answer,  par- 
cularly  after  he  had  obtained  so  many  victories,  and 
linking  that  all  thmgs  ought  to  bow  before  him,  re- 
3lved,  the  instant  he  had  conquered  Tyre,  to  march 
gainst  the  Jews,  and  punish  their  disobedience  as 
gorously  as  he  had  punished  that  of  the  Tjrriana. 
In  this  imminent  danger,  Jaddus,  the  high-priest, 
ho  governed  under  the  Persians,  seeing  himself  ex- 
)secr,  with  all  the  inhabitants,  to  the  wratb  of  the 
)nqueror,  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  AJ- 
ighty,  gave  orders  that  public  pnyors  should  be 
ade  to  implore  his  assistance,  and  onered  saciifices. 
be  night  after,  God  appeared  to  him  in'a  dream,  and 
d  him,  **  To  cause  flowers  to  be  scattered  up  and 
iwn  tlie  city ;  to  set  open  all  the  gates,  and  go, 
)thed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  with  all  the  prieste, 
essed  also  in  tneir  vestments,  and  all  the  rest  clothed 
white,  to  meet  Alexander,  and  not  to  fear  any  evil 
>ni  that  king,  inasmuch  as  He  would  protect  thwem." 
tiis  demand  was  punctually  obeyed ;  and  accordingly 
is  august  procession,  the  very  day  after,  marched 
t  of  me  city  to  an  eminence  called  SapAo,'  whence 
ere  .was  a  view  of  all  the  plain,  as  well  as  of  the 
nple  and  city  of  Jerusalem.  Here  the  whole  pro- 
ssion  waited  the  arrival  of  Alexander. 
The  Syrians  of  Phoenicia,  who  were  in  his  army, 
ire  persiiaded  that  the  wrath  of  this  prince  was  so 
iat,  that  he  would  certainly  pumsh  the  high-priest 
an  exemplary  manner,  and  destroy  that  citv  in  the 
ne  manner  as  he  had  done  Tyre ;  and  flushed  with 
'  on  that  account,  they  waited  in  expectation  of 
It  ting  their  eyes  with  we  calamities  of  a  people  to 
lom  they  bore  a  mortal  hatred.  As  soon  as  the 
fvs  heard  of  the  king's  approach,  thev  set  out  to 
et  him  with  all  the  pomp  before  described.  Alex- 
ler  was  struck  at  the  sight  of  the  high-priest,  in 

N'eh.  ziii.  88.  '  Joseph.  Antiquit. 

The  Hebrew  word  Sapha  signifies  to  discover  from 
as  from  a  tower  or  sentry-boi. 
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whose  mitre  and  forehead  a  golden  plate  was  fixed^ 
on  which  the  name  of  Gdd  was  written.  The  mo- 
ment the  ktn^  perched  the  high-priest,  he  advanced 
toward^  him  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  respedt ; 
bowed  his  body,  adored  the  august  name  upon  his 
front,  and  saluted  him  who  wore  it  with  a  reUgioua 
venemtion.  Then  the  Jews  surrounding  Alexanderi 
raised  their  voices  to  wish  him  every  kind  <^  prospe* 
rity.  AU  the  spectators  were  seized  with  inexpressiole 
surprise ;  they  could  scarce  believe  their  eyes,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  account  for  a  sight  so  contrary  to 
their  expectation,  and  so  very  improbable. 

Parmenio,  who  could  not  yet  recover  from  his  as- 
tonishment, asked  the  king  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
he^  who  was  adored  by  every  one,  adored  the  hish- 
pnest  of  the  Jews.  *'ldo  not,"  replied  Alexanm, 
**  adore  the  hidi^priest,  but  the  God  whose  minister 
he  is ;  fw  wmlst  I  was  at  Dinm  in  Macedonia  (my 
mind  wholly  fixed  on  the  great  design  of  the  Persian 
war,)  as  I  was  revolving  by  what  means  I  should  con- 
quer Asia,  this  very  man,  dressed  in  the  same  robes, 
appeared  to  me  in  a  dream ;  exhorted  me  to  banish 
every  fear,  bid  me  cross  the  Hellespont  boldly ;  and 
assured  me  that  his  God  would  roarcli  at  the  need  of 
my  army,  and  give  me  the  victory  over  that  of  the 
Persians."  Alexander  added,  that  the  instant  he  saw 
this  priest^  he  knew  him  by  his  habit,  his  steture,  his 
air,  and  his  face,  to  be  the  same  person  whom  he  had 
seen  at  Dium ;  that  he  was  fhmly  persuaded,  it  was 
by  the  command,  and  under  the  immediate  conduct  of 
Heaven  that  he  had  undertaken  this  war;  that  he 
was  sure  he  should  overcome  Darius  hereafter^  and 
destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians ;  and  (hat  this  was 
the  reason  whv  he  adored  this  God  in  the  person  of 
his  priest  Alexander,  after  having  thus  answered 
Parmenio,  embraced  the  high-priest,  and  all  his  breth« 
ren :  then  walking  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  arrived 
at  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  sacrifices  to  God,  in 
the  teihple,  after  the  manner  prescribed  to  him  by  the 
high-pnArt. 

The  hiffh-priest,  afterwards,  showed  him  those  pas- 
sages  in  uie  prophecy  of  Itainiel,  which  are  spoken  of 
that  monarch,  i  shall  here  give  an  abstract  of  them, 
which  will  plainly  show  how  the  most  distant  events 
are  present  to  the  Almighty. 

God  declares  by  the  prophet  Daniel,^  that  grandeur, 
empire,  and  elory,  are  his ;  that  he  bestows  them  on 
whomsoever  lie  pleases,  and  withdraws  them  in  like 
manner,  to  punish  the  abuse  of  them ;  tlmt  his  wis- 
dom and  power  solely  determine  the  course  of  events 
in  all  ages ;  that  he  changes,  according  to  his  wtU,  the 
whole  fece  of  human  k&irs  ;*  that  be  sets  up  new 
kingdoms,  overthrows  the  ancient  ones,  and  elfeces 
even  the  very  footsteps  of  them,  with  the  same  ease 
as  the  wind  carries  oflT  the  smallest  chaff  from  the 
threshing-floor. 

God's  design,  in  subjecting  states  to  such  astonish* 
ing  revolutions,*  is  to  teach  men,  that  th^  are  in  his 
presence  as  nothing ;  that  he  alone  is  the  Most  High, 
the  eternal  King,  the  sovereign  arbiter,  who  doth 
whatsoever  he  will  with  supreme  power,  both  in  hea- 
ven and  earth.  For  the  putting  this  desigtn  in  execu- 
tion,^ the  prophet  sees  an  august  council,  in  which 
the  angels,  who  are  appointed  as  inspectors  and  guar- 
dians of  governments  and  kin^,  inquire  into  the  use 
which  they  make  of  the  authority  that  Heaven  in* 
trusted  them  with,  as  his  ministers :  and  when  they 
abuse  it,  these  spirits,*  zealous  for  tne  glory  of  their 
sovereign,  beseecn  God  to  punish  thehr  iniustice  and 
ingratituae;  and  to  humble  th^r  pride,  by  casting 
them  from  the  throne,  and  causing  the  roost  abject 
among  mankind  to  ascend  it  in  their  stead. 

Qod,*  to  make  these  important  truths  still  more 

«  Dan.  iL  SO,  21.  S7.  *  Ibid.  ver.  95. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  S3.  S4-d6.  ''  Ibid.  ver.  17. 

*  It  was  at  the  desire  of  these  angels,  that  Nebuchad« 
nezzar  was  driven  from  the  society  of  men  to  herd  with 
wild  beasts. 
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•efuiblet  ■hows  Daniel  four  dratdful  beMto  who  liie 
from  a  vaflt  aea,  in  which  the  four  winds  combat  to- 
gpthor  with  fary ;  and  under  these  symbols,  he  repre- 
sents to  the  prophet  the  on^;in,  the  characteristics, 
and  fall,,  of  the  four  groat  empiies,  which  are  to  govern 
the  whole  world  successively.  A  dreadful,  but  too 
real  imaeo !  For  empires  rise  out  of  tumult  and.con- 
fusion;  Siey  subsist  by  blood  and  slaughter;  they 
exercise  their  power  with  violence  and  cruelty ;  they 
think  it  sUmous  to  carry  terror  and  desolation  into  all 
places ;  but  yet  in  spite  of  their  utmost  eflbrts,  they 
are  subject  to  continual  vicissitudes  and  unforeseen 
reverses  of  fortune 

The  prophet  then  relates  more  particularly  the  cha- 
racter of  each  of  these  empires.  ^  After  havmg  repre- 
sented the  empire  of  the  Babylonians  under  the  image 
of  a  lioness,  and  thai  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  un- 
der the  form  of  a  bear  greedy  of  prey,  he  draws  /the 
picture  of  the  Grecian  monarchy,  by  presenting  us 
with  some  of  its  most  striking  features.  Under  the 
image  of  a  spotted  leopard.  Math  four  heads  and  four 
winss^  he  depicts  Alexander,  in  whom  good  and  bed 
qualities  were  intermixed ;  rash  and  impetuous  in  his 
resolutions,  rapid  in  his  conquests ;  flying  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  bird  of  prey,  rather  than  marching 
with  tlK)  weight  of  an  army  laden  with  the  whoHe 
e(]uipafi9  of  war ;  supported  by  the  valour  and  capa- 
city ofhis  generals,  four  of  whom,  after  having  as- 
sisted him  in  conquering  his  empire,  divide  it  among 
^emselves. 

To  this  picture  the  prophet  adds  elsewhere  new 
touches. '  tie  en  umerates  the  order  of  the  succession 
of  the  kings  of  Persia ;  he  declares,  in  precise  terms, 
that  after  Sie  first  three  kings,  viz.  Cytva,  Cambj^, 
and  Darius,  a  fourth  monaieh  will  arise,  who  is  Xer- 
xes ;  and  that  he  will  exceed  all  his  predecessors  in 
power  and  in  riches ;  that  this  prince,  nuffisd  up  with 
tbe  idea  (^  his  own  grandeur,  which  shall  have  risen 
to  its  highest  pitch,  will  assemble  all  the  people  in  his 
boundless  dominions,  and  lead  them  to  the  eonquest 
of  Greece.  But  as  the  prophet  takes  notice  only  of 
the  march  of  this  multitude,  and  does  not  tell  us  what 
success  they  met  with,  he  thereby  gives  us  pretty 
clearly  to  understand,  that  Xerxes,  an  cfieminate,  in- 
judicious, and  fearful  prince,  will  not  have  the  least 
success  in  any  of  his  vast  projects. 

On  the  contrary,  from  among  these  very  Greekfl|," 
attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  Persians,  there  will 
arise  a  king  very  different  from  Xerxes ;  and  this  is 
Alexander  tbe  Great  He  sliall  be  a  bold,  Valiant 
monarch ;  he  shall  succeed  in  all  his  enterprises :  he 
shall  extend  his  dominion  far  and  wide,  and  shall  es- 
tablish an  irresistible  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  van- 
quished nations :  but  at  a  time  when  he  shall  imagine 
himself  to  be  most  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he 
shall  lose  his  life,  with  the  regal  dimity,  and  not  leave 
any  posterity  to  succeed  him  in  it  This  new  mo- 
narcny,  losing  on  a  sudden  the  splendour  and  power 
for  which  it  was  so  renowned  under  Alexander,  shall 
divide  itself  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  From 
its  ruins  there  shall  arise  not  only  tbe  four  great  king- 
doms of  E^ypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Maoedon,but 
also  several  other  foreigners,  or  barbarians,  shall  usurp 
Its  provinces,  and  form  kingdoms  out  of  these. 

At  length,^  in  the  ei^th  chapter,  the  prophet  com- 
pletes the  description  m  still  stronger  colours,  of  the 
character,  the  battles,  the  series  of  successes,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  these  two  rival  einpires.  By  the  image  be 
gives  of  a  powerful  ram,  having  two  horns  of  an  une- 
qual length,  he  declares  that  the  first  of  these  empires 
floall  be  composed  of  Persians  and  Medes ;  that  its 
strength  shall  consist  in  the  union  of  these  two  na- 
tions ;  that  the  Persians  shall  nevertheless  exceed  the 
Medes  in  authority ;'  that  they  shall  have  a  series  of 
conquests,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition ;  that 
they  shall  first  extend  them  towards  the  west,  by  sub- 


duing tha  Lydiaas,  te  mmoueB  of  An  Minor  anl 
Thrace;  that  they  shall  afterwards  turn  their  ams 
towards  the  north,  in  order  to  subdue  part  of  Scvthia, 
and  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Caspian  ac*  ;  toat  at 
length  they  shall  endeavour  to  enlarge  their  donmnioas 
towards  the  south,  by  subjecting  ^^pt  and  Arabia, 
but  that  they  shall  not  invade  the  nations  of  the  eaA 
The  monarchy  of  the  Grreeks  is  afterwards  exhibited 
to  Daniel,  under  the  symbol  of  a  be-^oat  of  a  prodigiooi 
size :  he  perceives  that  the  Macedonian  army  will  marcfa 
from  the  west,  in  order  to  invade  the  emfire  of  tbe  Pep. 
that  it  will  be  headed  by  a  wm^or  famous  for 


nans 


his  power  and  glory ;  that  it  will  make  immense  maicb- 
es,  m  quest  of  me  enemy,  even  into  the  very  heart  ofhis 
dominions  ^  that  it  will  advance  towards  the  enemy  with 
sudi  rapidity,  astoseem  not  to  touch  the  grownd ;  ifaat 
it  will  give  thu  empire  its  mortal  wound ;  entirdy  sab* 
vert  it  by  repeated  victories,  and  destroy  the  doobk 
power  of  the  Persians  and  Medes ;  during  wfaidi  net 
one  monarch,  whether  its  ally  or  nei^ibour,  shall  gp« 
it  the  least  succour. 

But  as  soon  as  this  monarchy  shall  have  nsen  to  ks 
greatest  height,  Alexander  who  formed  its  grestest 
strength,  shul  be  snatched  firom  it :  and  then  there 
will  arise,  towards  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  fbor 
Grecian  monarchies,  which,  though  vastly  inferior  to 
that  of  Alexander,  will,  however,  be  very  consideiaikle. 

Can  any  thln^  be  more  wonderful,  more  dlvise,  tban 
a  series  of  prophecies,  all  of  them  so  dear,  so  exact, 
and  so  circumstantial ;  prophecies  iHiich  go  so  &r  as 
to  point  out,  that  a  prince  shall  die  without  leavinE  a 
single  successor  from  among  his  own  famiiy,  and  tfait 
four  of  his  generals  will  divide  his  empire  betweca 
them  7  But  we  must  peruse  these  profmecaes  is  tbe 
Scriptures  themselves.  The  Vulgate  agrees  prctrr 
neany  with  theHebrew,  except  in  a  few  ^aces,  wfaich 
I  shall  tran^te  agreeable  to  the  original  teact.^ 

*<  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  ofliing  Belsfaszxv,* 
a  vision  appeared  unto  me,  even  unto  me  Daniel,  wSki 
that  which  appeared  onto  me  at  the  firsL  And  I  saw 
in  a  vision  (and  it  came  to  pass,  when  I  saw,  tha:  I 
was  at  Shushan  in  the  jpalaoe,  which  is  in  the  piovace 
of  EUam,)  and  I  saw  in  a  vision,  and  I  vras  by  ibc 
river  of  Ulal  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  ^es,  and  aw, 
and  behold  there  stood  before  the  ri^  a  ram,  wfaick 
had  two  horns;  and  the  two  boras  were  high;  bat 
one  was  liigher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  czme 
up  last  I  saw  the  ram  pushing  westwmxd,  and  iioitb> 
ward,  and  southward ;  so  that  no  beast  mij^t  stud 
before  him,  neither  was' there  sny  that  coold  de- 
liver  out  of  his  hand ;  but  he  did  according  to  his  viL, 
and  became  great  And  as  I  was  consideiing,  beheki 
an  he-goat  come  from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  tbe 
whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground ;  and  toe 
goat  had  a  notable  hom  between  his  eyes.  And  he 
came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  boms,  which  I  had  eeea 
standing  before  the  river,  and  ran  onto  ban  in  tbefanr 
of  his  power.  And  I  saw  him  come  close  unto  i)«! 
ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler  against  him,  aad 
smote  the  nim,  and  brake  his  two  horns :  and  then 
was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him,  bat  he 
cast  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  stamned  npoa  him ; 
and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  tne  ram  <Hit  of 
his  hand.  Therefor^  the  he-goat  waxed  verr  great ; 
and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  hom  was  Woken ; 
and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones  towards  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.*' 

A  great  number  of  very  important  reflections  misht 
be  made  on  the  prophecies  I  nave  now  repeated ;  bo: 
these  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader's  understanding  ani 
religion,  and  will  make  but  one  remark ;  on  wbicK 
however,  I  shall  not  expatiate  so  much  as  the  sub^ 
mi^t  deserve. 

The  Almighty  presides  in  general  over  all  ereBts 


1  Daiu  ver. 
•  Ibid.  ver.  a^  4. 


'  Dsa.  xi.  t. 
«Ibid.viii.  I 


tranalafioa  hen. 


*  We  have  not  followed  M.  RoDm*8 
believing  it  more  proper  to  make  use  of  our  own 


of  the  Bible. 
*  Dao.  viii.  1-8. 
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which  happen  m  the  wwld ;  and  raka,  with  abaolute 
sway,  the  rate  of  all  men  in  paiticalar,  of  all  cities^ 
and  of  all  empirea :  but  he  eonceala  the  operationa  of 
hia  wisdom,  and  the  wondera  of  hie  providence,  be^ 
neath  the  veil  of  natozal  canaea  and  ordinaiy  eventa. 
In  all  that  profane  hiatoiy  ezhibita  to  ua,  whether 
sieges,  or  the  capture  o^  cities ;  battlea  won  or  loat, 
empirea  establiahed  or  overthrown  ;  there  appears 
nothing  but  what  ia  homan  and  natural :  Qod  aeema 
to  have  no  concern  in  these  tliinffs,  and  we  ahoukl  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  abandona  men  entirely  to 
their  views,  their  talents,  and  tbeia  passiona ;  if  we, 
perhaps,  except  the  Jewish  nation,  whom  he  oonai- 
(iered  as  his  own  peculiar  people,  and  aa  hia  own 
lieiitage. 

To  prevent  our  fiilling  into  a  temptation  so  refnig- 
nant  to  religion  and  even  reason  itadC^  Qod  occaaion- 
ftUy  breaks  silence,  disperses  the  clouds  which  hide 
liim,  and  condescends  to  discover  to  us  the  sectet 
iprings  of  his  providence,  by  causing  his  prophets  to 
roretell,  long  before  the  event,,  the  fate  he  has  pre- 
pared for  the  difierent  nations  of  the  earth.  He  reveab 
to  Daniel  the  order,  the  succession,  and  the  diflerent 
:haracteriBtics  of  the  four  great  empires  to  which  he 
las  determined  to  subject  all  the  nations  of  the  uni- 
^rse,  vix.  that  of  the&bylonians,  of  the  Persians  and 
VIedes,  of  the  Greeks,  and,  lastly,  that  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  with  the  same  view  that  he  dwells  very  forcibly 
m  the  two  most  famous  conquerors  that  ever  existed : 
[  mean  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  the  one  the  founder;  the 
>ther  the  destroyer,  of  the  poweiiiil  empire  of  Persia. 
-ie  causes  the  former  to  be  called  by  his  name  two 
mndred  years  before  his  birth ;  foretells,  by  the  mouth 
)f  Isaiah,  his  victories ;  and  particnlaiizea  the  aeveral 
nrcdmBtances  of  the  taking  of  Babylon,  the  like  <rf 
ivhich  had  never  been  seen  Mfore.  On  this  occasion, 
le  points  out  Alexander,  by  the  mouth  of  Daniel,  and 
Lscribes  such  qualities  and  characteristiosascan  a^ree 
vith  none  bat  him,  and  which  denote  him  as  plainly 
18  if  he  had  called  him  by  his  name. 

These  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  God  explains 
limself  clearly,  should  be  considered  asvery  precioua, 
jid  serve  aa  so  many  keys  to  open  to  our  understand- 
ng  the  secret  methods  by  which  he  governs  the  world. 
rhej<e  bright  rays  of  light  should  enMe  a  ntlonal  and 
elivious  man  to  see  every  thing  else  clearly ;  and 
nake  him  conclude,  from  what  b  said  of  the  four 
je&t  empires,  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  of  Babylon 
nd  Tyre,  that  we  ought  to  acknowledge  and  admire, 
1  the  aeveral  events  of  profane  history,  GKjd's  per- 
•ctual  care  and  regaid  lor  all  men  and  all  states, 
irhose  destiny  depends  entirely  on  bis  wisdom,  his 
•ower,  and  his  pleasure. 

We  may  easily  figure  to  ourselves  the  great  Joy  and 
dmiration  with  which  Alexander  was  fiU'ed,  upon 
earing  such  clear,  such  circumstantial,  and  advantage- 
us  promises.  Before  he  lefl  Jerusalem,  he  assembled 
le  Jews,  and  bade  them  ask  any  favour  whatsoever, 
'hey  answered,  that  their  request  was  to  be  allowed 

>  live  according  to  the  law  oT  their  fathers,  and  to  be 
xempt,  every  seventh  year,  from  their  usual  tribute  ; 
nd  for  this  reason,  becai^se  they  were  forbidden,  by 
leir  laws,  in  that  year,  to  sow  their  fields,  and  con- 
squently  could  have  no  harvest  Alexander  gmnted 
leir  request ;  and,  upon  the  high-priests  beseeching 
im  to  suffer  the  Jews,  who  were  resident  in  Babylonia 
nd  Media,  to  live  likewise  agreeable  to  their  owit 
.ws,  he  also  indulged  them  in  this  particular  with  the 
Lmost  humanity  |  and  said  farther,  that  in  case  any 
r  them  were  wiUing  to  serve  under  Ins  standards,  he 
ould  give  them  leave  to  follow  their  own  way  of 
orship,  and  to  observe  their  peculiar  customs ;  upon 
hich  offer  great  numbers  enbsted  themselves. 

He  had  scarce  left  Jerusalem,  when  the  Samaiitana 
raited  upon  him  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
umbly  entreating  him  to  do  them  also  the  honour  to 
isit  their  temple.    As  they  had  submitted  voluntarily 

>  Alexander,  andaent  him  auocoura,  they  imagjmed 
lat  they  deaarved  Ha  iayov  mocb  more  than  the 


Jewa ;  and  flattered  fhenmlyea  that  diey  ahould  ob» 
tain  the  aame,  and  even  much  greater  indulgence.  It 
was  in  thia  vievv  they  made  thia  pompoua  proceaaion^ 
in  order  to  invite  Alexander  to  their  city  ;  and  tho 
8000  men  they  had  aent  to  serve  under  him,  joined  in 
the  request  inade  by  their  countrymen.  Alexander 
thanked  them  courteoualy,  but  said,  that  ho  was 
obliged  to  march  into  £srpt,  and  therefore  had  no 
time  to  loae  ;  however,  that  he  would  viait  their  city 
at  hia  return,  in  case  he  had  opportunity.  They  then 
besought  him  to  exempt  them  from  paying  tribute 
every  seyenth  year;  upon  which  Alexander  asked 
them,  whether  tney  were  Jews  ?  Tiiey  made  an  am- 
biguoua  answer,  which  the  kins  not  having  time  to 
examine,  suspended  thia  matter  uso  till  his  return,  and 
immediately  continued  hia  mardi  towards  Gaza. 

Upon  hia  arrival  before  that  city,'  he  found  it  pfo* 
vided  with  a  strong  garrison,  commanded  by  Betis,  ona 
of  Darius's  eunuchs.    This  governor,  who  waa  a  brayo 
man,  and  ver^  faithful  to  his  aowogn,  defendedHIt 
with  sreat  vigour  againat  Alexnraer.    Aa  thia  waa 
the  only  inlet  or  paaa  into  E^ypt,  it  waa  abeoluteiy 
neceasary  for  him  to  conquer  it,  and  therefore  he  waa 
obliged  to  besiege  it    But  although  every  ait  of  war 
waa  employed,  notwithstanding  nis  soldiers  fouf  ht 
with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  he  waa  however  forced  to 
lie  two  months  before  it    Exasperated  at  ita  holding 
out  so  long,  and  his  receiving  two  wounds,  he  waa 
resolved  to  treat  the  governor,  the  inhabitanta,  and 
soldiers,  with  a  barbanty  abeoluteiy  inexcuaable ;  fiiv 
he  cut  10,000  men  to  pieces,  and  sold  all  the  rest,  with 
their  wiyea  and  children,  for  slavea.    When  Betis,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  last  aaeault,  waa  broughC 
before  him  covered  with  honourable  wounda,  instmTol 
usin^  him  kindly,  as  his  valour  and  fidelity  justly  merit- 
ed, this  young[  monarch,  who  at  other  times  eateemed 
bravery  even  m  an  enemy,  fired  on  this  occaaion  wi(h 
an  insolent  joy,  spoke  thus  to  him :  **  Betis,  thou  shalt 
not  die  the  death  thou  desiredst    Prepare  therefore 
to  sufier  all  those  torments  which  vengeance  can  in* 
vent"    Betis,  looking  upon  the  kmg  with  not  ooiy  m 
firm,  but  a  haughty  air,  did  not  make  the  least  n^Ay 
to  his  menaces ;  upon  which  the  kin^  more  enraged 
by  this  disdainful  silence — "Observe,"  said  he,^I 
beseech  you,  that  dumb  arrogance.    Haa  he  bended 
the  knee  7    Has  he  spoke  so  much  aa  one  submiasiva 
word?     But  I  will  conquer  this  obatinate  silence, 
and  will  force  groans  from  him,  if  I  can  drew  nothing 
else."    At  last  Alexander's  anger  rose  to  fuij;'  hia 
conduct  now  beginning  to  change  with  hie  fortune : 
he  ordered  a  hole  to  be  made  thronsh  his  heels,  when, 
a  rope  being  put  through  them,  and  tied  to  a  chariot, 
he  caused  fietis  to  be  dragged  round  the  dt]^  tiO  he 
died.    He  boasted  his  having  imitated  on  thia  occa* 
sion,  Adhilles,  from  whom  he  was  deaeended ;  who 
as  Homer  relates,  caused  the  dead  body  of  Hector  to 
be  dragged  in  the  same  manner  round  the  walls  oi 
Troy ;"  as  if  a  man  ought  ever  to  pride  himself  on 
having  imitated  a  bad  example,     both  were  very 
barbarous ;  but  Alexander  vgis  much  more  so  in  caus- 
ing Betis  to  be  dragged  alive ;  and  for  no  other  reaaon, 
but  because  he  had  served  his  sovereign  with  bravery 
and  fidelity,  by  defending  a  city  with  which  he  had 
intrusted  him ;   a  fidelity,  that  ought  to  have  been 
admired,  and  even  rewarded  by  an  enemy,  rather  than 
punished  in  so  cruel  a  manner. 

He  sent  the  greatest  part  of  tho  plunder  he  found 
in  Gaza  to  his  mother  Olympias,  to  Cleopatra  his  sis- 
ter, and  to  his  friends.  He  also  presented  Leonidas. 
his  preceptor,  with  500  quintals*  of  frankincenae,  and 
100  quintals  of  myrrh ;  callins  to  mind  a  caution  Le- 
onidas  had  given  him  when  but  a  child,  and  which 
seemed,  even  at  that  time,  to  presage  the  conqueata 

1  Died.  1.  xrii.  p.  6S6.  Arrian.  I  ii.  p.  101— lOS. 
Quint  Cart,  1.  iv.  c.  6.    Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  679. 

'  Iram  deinde  rertit  in  rabiem, Jam  torn  peregrinoa  litoa 
nov&  subeunte  fbrtaaft.    Owirf.  Curt, 


*  J>eeepit  exeaiplar  vitiis  im 
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tiiia  monavch  luuf  UltAj^  cdueVMl.  For  Leooidafl,  ob- 
ienring  Alezuider  take  up  whole  hftndiulB  of  incense 
m%  fretciiiice,  and  throw  it  into  the  fire,  Mid  to  him ; 
**  Aiemnder,  when  yon  shall  have  conquered  the  coun- 
try which  produces  these  spices,  you  then  noay  be  as 
proTase'  of  inconse  as  you  please ;  botytill  tiiat  day 
eooies,  be  sparing  of  what  you  have.'*  The  monarch 
therefore  wrote  te  Leonidaa  as  follows ;  '*  I  send  you 
a  large  quantity  of.  incense  and  myrrh,  iSiat  you  may 
■o  longer  be  so  reserred  and  sparing  in  your  sacrifices 
to  the  gods." 

As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ended 

A.  M.  3673.  the  siege  of  Gaia,^  he  left  a  garrison 
AnL  J.  C.  331.    thero,  and  turned  the  whole  power  of 

his  arms  towards  E^jypL  In  seven 
days*  march  he  arrived  before  Pelusium,  whither  a 
^leat  number  of  Egyptians  had  assembled,  with  all 
imaginable  diligence,  to  recognize  him  for  their  sovo- 
reiffn,  and  make  their  submission. 

The  hatred  thcM  people  bore  to  the  Penaans  ivas 
80  great,  that  it  waPof  little  consequence  to  them  who 
should  be  their  king,  provided  they  could  but  meet 
with  an  avenger  who  would  rescue  them  from  the  in- 
solence and  indi^itv  with  which  themselves  and  their 
religfon  were  treatea.  For,  how  false  soever  a  religion 
may  be  (and  it  is  scarce  possible  to  imagine  one  more 
absurd  than  that  of  the  ELgjrptians,)  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  the  eatablishea  religion,  the  people  will 
not  sufler  it  to  be  insulted;  nothing  affecting  their 
■Ms  so  strongly,  nor  inflaming  them  to  a  greater  de- 
cree; Ochns  had  caused  their  ^od  Apis  to  be  mur- 
Sered,  in  a  manner  highly  ofiensive  to  themselves  and 
their  religK>n ;  and  the  Pnsians,  to  whom  he  had  left 
Ihe  government,  continued  in  like  manner  to  ridicufe 
that  deity.  Thus  several  circumstances  had  rendered 
die  Persians  so  odious,  that,  upon  Amyntas*B  coming 
a  little  before  with  a  handful  of  men,  he  found  them 
prepared  to  join  and  assist  him  in  expelling  the  Per- 


This  Amyntas  had  deserted  fiom  Alexander,  and 
entered  into  the  service  oTDarius.  He  had  command- 
ed the  Gfrrecian  forces  at  the  battle  of  Issus  ^  and  hav- 
ing escaped  into  Syria,  by  the  way  of  Tnpoli,  with 
4(raO  men,  be  had  toere  seized  upon  as  many  vessels 
as  ^e  wanted,  burned  the  rest,  and  immediately  set 
sail  towards  the  island  of  Cjrprus,  and  afterwards 
towards  Pelpsium,  which  he  took  by  surprise,  upon 
foiling  that  he  had  a  commission  from  Darius,  ap- 
pomtine  him  governor  of  Egypt,  in  the  room  of  Sab»- 
ees,  killed  in  &e  battle  of  Issus.  As  soon  as  he  found 
himself  possessed  of  this  hnportant  city,  he  threw  ofi* 
the  mask,  and  made  public  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  Elgypt ;  declaring,  that  the  motive  of  his  coming 
was  to  expel  the  Persians^  Upon  this  a  multitude  m 
Egyptians,  who  wished  for  nothing  00  earnestly  as  to 
free  themselves  from  these  insupportable  ^rrants,  went 
over  to  him.  He  then  marchea  directly  for  Memphis, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  when,  coining  to  a  battle, 
Ke  defeated  the  Persians,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  city. 
But,  after  he  had  gained  this  victory,  having  neglected 
to  keep  his  soldiers  together,  they  strag^d  up  and 
down  m  search  of  plunSer ;  which  the  enemy  seeing, 
sallied  oat  upon  such  as  remained,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces,  with  Amyntas  their  leader. 

This  event,  so  for  from  lessening  the  aversion  the 
Egyptians  had  for  the  Persians,  increased  it  still  more ; 
fl|o  that  the  moment  Alexander  appeared  upon  the  fron- 
tiers,, the  people,  who  were  all  aisposcd  to  receive  that 
monarch,  ran  in  crowds  to  submit  to  him.  His  arrival, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  presented  them  witli  a 
secure  protection,  which  Amyntas  could  not  aflbrd 
them ;  and,  from  this  consideration,  they  afl  declared 
openly  in  his  faviMir.  Mazeus,  who  commanded  in 
Memphis  finding  it  would  be  to  no  puipose  for  him 
to  resmt  sogresit  a  force^  and  that  Darius^  nis  sovereign 

>I>iod.livii.p.68»-fi».  Arrian.  1.  in.  p.  104^110. 
Flat,  in  Alex.  p.  6t9-*68K  Quint.  Ourt.  I.  iv.  c.  7  st  8. 
'-**-  Lis.  ell. 


was  not  m  a  condMioii  to  niocoiu  him,  ael  opsn  tha 
gates  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  up  800 
talents,  about  180,0001.  and  all  the  kin^  ftmutiBCL 
Thus,  Alexander  possessed  himself  of  allEgypC,  with- 
out meeting  with  the  least  imposition. 

At  Memphis  he  formed  a  design  of  visiting  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter*  Ammon.  "Hiis  temple'  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya,  and  IwehFS 
days*  journey  from  Memphis.  Ham,  the  son  of  Nodi, 
first  peopled  Egypt  ana  Libya,  after  the  flood ;  and 
when  idolatry  began  to  gain  ^ound  in  tbe  world 
some  time  after,  m  was  the  chief  deity  of  tlieae  tvo 
countries,  in  winch  his  descendants  mul  oontbioed. 
A  temple  was  built  to  his  honour  in  the  midst  of  tfaeas 
deserts,  upon  a  spot  of  pretty  good  ground,  about  two 
lebgoes  broad,'  which  mimed  a  kind  of  island  in  a  aei 
of  sand.  It  is  he  whom  the  Greeks  called  Eakt,  J*- 
jnter,*  and  the  Egyptians  Jhnmon.  In  process  of  time 
these  two  names  were  joined,  and  he  was  called  Jvpi- 
ter^wiiftiofi. 

The  motive  of  this  journey,  which  was  equally  nsh 
and  dangerous,  was  owing  to  a  lidiculoos  vanitj. 
Alexander  having  read  in  Homer,  and  other  ftbukKV 
authors  of  antiquity,  that  most  of  their  heroes  woe 
represented  as  sons  of  some  deity ;  and,  as  be  fasaseif 
was  desirous  of  passing  for  a  hero,  he  waa  defteraiaed 
to  have  some  sod  for  his  fother.  AocordiiiglT  he  fixed 
upon  Jupiter- Ammon  for  this  purpose,  and  be^a  Vf 
bribing  the  priests,  and  teachmg  them  the  put  they 
were  to  act 

It  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  had  any  one  en- 
deavoured to  divert  him  from  a  design  which  was  great 
in  no  other  circumstance  than  the  pride  and  extrava- 
gance that  gave  birth  to  it  Pufied  up  with  his  victo- 
nes,  he  had  already  beenn  to  assume,  as  PlutaidMib- 
serves,  that  'character  of  teoadonsness  and  infiexibifitf 
which  will  do  nothing  but  command ;  which  cannot 
vaSer  advice,  and  miM^h  less  bear  oppositian ;  which 
knows  neither  obstacles  nor  dangers  ^  which  nHiket 
the  beautiful  to  consist  in  impossibihty ;  ia  a  wed, 
which  fancies  itself  able  to  overcome,  not  only  ene- 
mies, but  time,  place,  and  the  whole  order  of  naSnc; 
the  usual  efiect  of  a  long  series  of  ^nmpcntj,  wfakh 
subdues  the  strongest,  aiM  makes  them  at  leiig;th  for- 
get that  they  are  men.  We  ourselves  have  sees  a 
fofnous  conqueror,'  who  prided  himself  upon  treadies 
in  the  steps  of  Alexander,  carrying  fortber  tbmn  bebaa 
ever  done  this  kind  of  savage  heroism ;  and  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxmi  to  himself  never  to  leoede  from  hs 
resolution. 

Alexander  therefore  sets  out ;  and 
^ing  down  the  river  from  Memphis  A.  M.  3S73L 
till  he^  came  to  the  sea,  he  coasts  AnL  J.  C.  33J. 
along  it ;  imd,  after  having  passed 
Canopus,  he  observes,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Pla- 
ros,  a  spot  which  seernea  to  him  very  weM  situated  for 
the  building  of  a  city.  He  himself  drew  tbe  plan  ctf" 
it.  and  marked  out  the  several  places  where  tibe  ton- 
pies  and  public  squares  were  to  be  erected  For  tbs 
building  it,  he  employed  Dinocrates  the  architect,  who 
had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  reboilding,  at 
Ephesus,  the  temple  ot  Diana,  which  Herostratas  had 
burnt  This  city  he  called  after  his  own  nanw  Alex- 
andria, and  it  afurwards  rose  to  be  the  capital  of  tbe 
kingdom.  As  its  harbour,  which  was  very  oommo- 
dioos,  hod  the  Mediterranean  on  one  aide,  and  tbe 
Vile  and  the  Red  Sea  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  drew 
all  the  ti:affic  of  the  east  and  west ;  and  thereby  be* 
came,  in  a  very  little  time,  one  of  the  most  flomiiriuDS 
cities  in  the  universe. 

Alexander  had  a  journey  to  go  of  1600  ^fVw^Ha^  or 
fourscore  French  leagues  to  the  temple  of  Japitcr- 


'  PliD.  lib.  V.  c.  9.  *  Forty  fiirioBea 

^  For  this  reason  the  dty  of  JBnpU  which  ^e 
tures*  c&n  JVo-^mmon,  (lAs  a^  ^Mam  or  of 
called  by  the  Oroeks  AioamXi^,  0f  tkt  a^  ^ 
*  Charies  ZII.  king  of  Swodea 
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Amnm  j*  ud  most  «f  tk«.Wfty  wu  tfaroach  ftiMly 
deseits.  The  toldieni  wwe  jMtient  enougp  Ibi  toe 
first  two  dm'  maieh,  before  tnej  anired  in  the  ezten- 
nve  drettdful  foUtudes^  but  as  sood  as  they  found 
themselves  in  Test  plams,  covered  with  sands  of  a 
prodisious  deptth,  they  were  seized  with  terror.  Sur- 
roanoed,  as  with  a  sea,  they  gazed  round  as  lar  ae 
their  sight  couki  extend,  to  aiscover,  if  possible,  some 
place  mat  waa  inhabited ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  they 
could  not  perceive  so  much  as  a  sinele  tree,  nor  thie 
least  footsteps  of  any  land  that  had  been  cultivated. 
To  increase  their  calamity,  the  water,  that  they  had 
brought  in  goat-skins,  upon  camels,  now  fiuled  ;  and 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  single  drop  in  all  that  sandy 
desert  They  therefore  were  reduced  to  the  sad  con- 
dition of  dying  almost  with  thirst  ^  not  to  mention  the 
danger  they  were  in  of  being  buned  under  mountains 
of  sand,  that  are  sometimes  raised  by  the  winds  |  and 
which  had  formerly  destroyed  50,000  of  Oambyses's 
troops.  Every  thin^  was  by  this  time  scorched  to  so 
violent  a  degree,  and  the  air  became  so  hot,  that  the 
men  could  scarcely  breathe :  when,  on  a  sudden, 
whether  by  chance,  say  the  nistorians,  or  the  imme> 
diate  indulgence  of  Heaven,  the  sky  was  so  completely 
overspread  with  thick  clouds,  that  they  hid  the  sun, 
which  was  a  great  relief  to  the  army ;  thou^  they 
were  still  in  want  of  water.  But  the  storm  naving 
discharged  itself  in  a  violent  rain,  every  soldier  sot  as 
much  as  he  wanted ;  and  some  were  so  parehed  with 
thirst,  that  they  stood  with  their  mouths  open,  and 
catched  the  ram  as  it  fell.  The  judicious  reader 
knows  what  judgment  he  is  to  form  of  these  marvel- 
lous incidents,  with  which  historians  have  thought 
proper  to  embellish  this  relation. 

They  were  several  days  in  crossing  thesedeserts ; 
and  upon  their  arriving  near  the  place  where  the  oracle 
fltood,  they  perceived  a  great  number  of  ravens  fljring 
before  the  most  advanced  standard.  These  ravens, 
sometimes,  flew  to  the  ground  when  the  army  march- 
ed slowly;  and,  at  other  ^tiroes,  advanced  forward,  as 
if  it  were  to  serve  them  as  guides,  till  they,  at  last, 
came  to  the  temple  of  the  sod.  A  veiy  surprising  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  althou^  this  oracle  be  situated  in 
the  midst  of  an  almost  lx>undless  solitude,  it  never- 
theless is  surrounded  with  a  grove,  so  very  shady,  that 
the  sun-beams  can  scarcely  pierce  it :  not  to  mention 
that  this  grove  is  watered  with  several  springs  of  fresh 
water,  which  preserve  it  in  perpetual  verdure.  It  is 
related,  that  near  this  grove  there  is  another,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  a  fountain,  called  the  water,  otfimn^ 
tain  of  the  sun.  At  day-break  it  is  lukewarm,  at  noon 
cold ;  but  in  the  evenino;  it  grows  wanner,  by  degrees, 
and  at  midnight  is  boilmg  hot ;  after  this,  as  day  ap- 
proaches, it  decreases  in  heat,  and  continues  this  vicis- 
situde  for  ever. 

The  god,  who  is  worshipped  in  this  templ&  is  not 
represented  under  the  form  which  painters  and  sculp- 
tures generally  give  to  gods ;  for  he  is  made  of  eme- 
ralds, and  other  precious  stones,  and  from  the  head  to 
:he  navel  resemUes  a  ram.'  The  king  being  come 
nto  the  temple,  the  senior  priest  declared  him  to  be 
he  son  of  Jupiter ;  and  assured  him,  that  the  god 
limself  bestowed  tiiis  name  upon  him.  Alexander 
Lccepted  it  with  joy,  and  acknowledged  Jupiter  as  his 
ather.  He  afterwards  asked  the  priest,  whether  his 
ather  Jupiter  had  not  allotted  him  the  empire  of  the 
vhole  world  7  To  which  the  priest,  who  was  as  much 
i  flatterer  as  the  king  was  ? ain-glorious,  answered, 
hat  he  should  be  monarch  of  the  universe.  At  last 
le  inquired,  whether  all  his  father's  murderers  had 
>een  punished ;  but  the  priest  replied,  that  he  blas- 
phemed; that  his  father  was  immortal;  but  that  with 
Y^gard  to  the  murderers  of  Philip,  they  had  all  been 
extirpated ;  adding,  that  he  should  be  invincible,  and 
ifterwards  take  his  seat  among  the  daties.    Having 


^  [See  a  nrovioas  note  on  die  geographieal 
bis  temple.] 

'  This  passage  in  Qointus  Curtlus  is  pretty  difficult,  and 
I  varieaiiy  explained  by  iatarprstera. 


ended  Ms  aawUio^  h$  tfftrsd  mft|pMficeDt  presents  to 
the  god,  and  did  not  forget  tha  pnests,  who  had  serv- 
ed his  purpose  so  well. 

Decorated  with  the  splendid  title  of  the  son  of  Ju* 
piter,  and  fancying  himself  raised  above  the  human 
specMS,  he  retuined  from  his  journey  as  fiom  a  tri- 
nmjph.  From  that  time,  in  all  his  letters,  his  orders, 
and  decrees,  he  always  assumed  this  title :  AuBXAMDia 
Knro,  Son  op  Jupitir- Ammon  :  *  in  answer  to  which, 
Olympias,  his  mother,  one  day  made  a  very  witty  re- 
monstrance in  few  words,  by  aestring  him  not  to  en- 
gage her  in  any  quarrels  with  Jnna 

Whilst  Alexander  was  indulgins  hiroseif  in  these 
chimens,  and  tasting  the  great  fSeasure  his  vanity 
made  him  conceive  from  this  pompous  title,  every  one 
derided  him  in  secret ;  and  some,  who  had  not  yet  put 
on  the  yoke  of  abject  flattery,  ventured  to  reproach 
him  upon  that  account;  but  they  paid  veij  dear  for 
that  liberty,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  Not  satisfied  with 
endeavouring  to  pass  for  the  son  of  a  god,  and  of  be- 
ing himself  persuaded,  if  indeed'  this  were  possible 
that  be  really  was  such,  he  would  also  pass  for  a  god 
himself ;  till  at  last.  Providence  having  brought  to  pass 
through  him  the  events  of  which  he  was  chosen  to  bp 
the  instrument^  brought  him  to  his  end,  and  thereby 
levelled  him  with  the  rest  of  mortals. 

Alexander,  upon  his  return  from  the  temple  of  Jup^ 
ter- Ammon,  bemg  arrived  at  the  Palut  Mareotit,  which 
was  not  far  from  the  island  of  Pharos,  made  a  visit  ta 
his  new  city,  the  building  of  which  was  already  far 
advanced.  He  took  the  best  methods  possible  to 
people  it,  inviting  thither  persons  from  all  quarters,  to 
whom  he  offered  the  most  advantageous  conditions. 
He  drew  to  it,^  among  othera  a  considerable  number 
of  Jews,  by  allowing  them  very  great  privileges ;  for 
he  not  only  left  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
and  laws,  but  put  them  on  the  same  foot  in  every  r^ 
spect  with  the  Macedonians  whom  he  settled  there. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Memphis,  where  he  spent  the 
winter. 

Varro  observes,  that  at  the  tune  this  king  built 
Alexandria,  the  use  of  popyncs  (for  writing)  was  found 
in  Egypt. 

During  Alexander's  stay  in  Memphis,*  he  settled 
the  affairs  of  Egypt,  sufienng  none  mit  Macedoniana 
to  command  the  troops.  He  dividedT the  country  mtt 
ctistricts,  over  each  of  which  he  appointed  a  lieutenant 
who  received  orders  fVom  himself  only ;  not  thinking 
it  safe  to  intrust  the  ^neral  command  of  all  the  troopt 
to  one  single  person,  m  so  large  and  populous  a  coun- 
try. With  regard  to  the  civil  government,  he  invested 
one  Doloaspes,  an  Eg3rptiaii,  with  thewholepowerof 
it ;  for  being  desirous  that  Egypt  shoidd  stin  ;be  go 
vemed  by  its  ancient  laws  ana  customs,  he  was  «f 
opinion  that  a  native  of  Egypt,  to  whom  they  must  be 
familiar,  was  fitter  for  that  oiiice  than  any  foreignsi 
whatsoever. 

To  hasten  the  building  of  his  new  city,  he  appointed 
Cleomenes  inspector  over  it ;  with  orders  for  him  to 
levy  the  tribute  which  Arabia  was  to  pay.  But  tliia 
Cleomenes  was  a  very  wicked  wretch,  who  abused  hia 
avUiority,  and  oppressed  the  people  with  (he  utmost 
baibarity 
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Alexander  having  settled  the  ailidrsof  Egypt,^ 

set  out  firom  thenoe  m  the  spriagy-to  nsarch  into  the 
,  -  ■  ^— ^— ^-^ 

'  Varro  apud  A.  Gell.  1.  siii.  o.  4. 
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East  anuiMt  Duiufl.  In  lib  way  thNmgh  PalMtiDc, 
he  heara  news  which  gave  him  great  nneaaineaa.  At 
his  going  into  Egypt,  he  had  appointed  Andromachus, 
whom  he  highly  esteemed,  goveraor  of  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine. Andromachus  coming  to  Samaxia  to  settle 
some  affiurs  in  that  country,  the  Samaritans  mutinied : 
and  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  was,  burned 
bim  alive.  It  is  very  probable,  that  this  was  occasion- 
ed by  the  lage  with  which  that  people  were  fired,  at 
their  having  been  denied  the  same  privileges  that  bad 
been  ^nted  the  Jews,  their  enemies.  Alexander 
was  highlv  exasperated  against  them  for  this  cruel 
action,  ana  accordingly  he  put  to  death  all  those  who 
had  anj  hand  in  it,  &nished  the  rest  from  the  dtv  of 
Samana,  supplying  their  room  with  a  colony  of  Ma^ 
oedonians,  and  divided  the  rest  of  their  lands  among 
the  Jews. 

He  made  some  stay  in  Tyre,  to  settle  the  various 
mfiairs  of  the  countries  he  \m  behind  him,  in  his  pro- 
gress towards  new  conquests. 

He  was  scarce  set  out,  when  an 

A.  M.  3673.  eunuch  brought  word,  that  Darius's 
AnL  J.  C.  331.    consort  was  just  dead.    Hearing  this, 

he  returned  back,  and  went  into  the 
lent  of  Sysigambis,  whom  he  found  bathed  in  tears, 
and  lying  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  \the  young 
princesses,  who  abo  were  weeping ;  and  near  them 
the  son  of  Darius,  a  child,  who  was  the  more  worthy 
of  compassion,^  as  he  was  less  sensible  to  evils,  which 
ooncemed  him  more  than  any  other.  Alexander  con- 
aoled  them  in  so  kind  and  tender  a  manner,  as  plainly 
ahowed  that  he  himself  was  deeply  and  sincerely  ai- 
fli(^.  He  caused  her  funeral  obsequies  to  be  per- 
formed with  the  utmost  splendour  ancl  magnificence. 
One  of  the  eunuchs  who  superintended  the  chamber, 
and  who  had  been  taken  witn  the  princesses,  fled  from 
the  camp,  and  ran  to  Darius,  whom  he  informed  of  his 
consort's  death.  The  Persian  monarch  was  seized 
with  the  most  violent  affliction  upon  hearing  this  news, 
particularly,  as  he  supposed  she  would  not  be  allowed 
the  funeral  ceremonies  due  to  her  exalted  rank.  But 
the  eunuch  undeceived  him  on  this  occasion,  by  telling 
him  the  honours  which  Alexander  had  paid  his  aoeen 
after  her  death,  and  tiie  civilities  he  had  always  raown 
her  in  her  lifetime.  Darius,  upon  hearing  these  words, 
was  fired  with  "auspicionsot  so 'horrid  a  kind,  that 
they  did  not  leave  him  a  moment's  quiet 

Taking  the  eunuch  aside,  he  spoke  to  him  as  fol- 
lows :  **  If  thou  doet  still  acknowledge  Dariua  for  thy 
lord  and  sovereign,  tell  me,  by  the  respect  and  vene- 
ration thou  owest  to  that  great  splendour  of  Mithres' 
which  enlightens  us,  and  to  this  band  which  the  king 
atretcheth  out  to  thee ;  tell  me,  I  say,  whether  in  be- 
moaning the  death  of  Statira,  I  do  not  bewail  the  least 
of  her  evils ;'  and  whether,  as  she  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  young  monarch,  she  did  not  first  lose  her  honour, 
and  afterwards  her  life.**  The  eunuch,  throwing  him- 
self at  Darius's  feet,  besou^  him  not  to  think  so 
injuriously  of  Alexander's  virtue ;  nor  dishonour  his 
wife  and  sister  after  her  death  ^  and  not  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  greatest  consolation  he  could  possibly 
have  in  his  misfortunes,  vix.  to  be  firmly  persuaded^ 
that  the  prince,  who  had  triumphed  over  him,  was  su- 
perior to  the  frailties  of  other  men ;  that  he  ou^t 
imther  to  admire  Alexander,  as  he  had  |i^ven  the  Per* 
■ian  ladies  much  stronger  proofs  of  his  virtue  and 
eontmenee,  than  he  had  given  the  Persians  themselves 
of  his  valour.  After  this,  he  confirmed  all  he  had  be- 
fore said,  by  the  most  dreadfiil  oaths  and  imprecations ; 
and  then  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  what  public 
fame  had  related  concerning  the  wisdom,  temperance, 
and  magnanimity  of  Alexander. 

Darius,  returning  into  the  hall  where  his  courtiers 
were  aasembled,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven, 

^  Ob  id  ipsam  misarabilis,  qu5d  nondom  sentiebat  cala- 
Blitat•ll^  BiaxiiBi  ex  parte  ad  ipsom  redandaatMii.  Q, 
Cnti. 

*  The  Pttfrians  worshipped  the  sun  under  the  name  of 
Mithru^  and  the  noon  under  that  of  Mit/m^ 


broke  into  the  foUowing  prayw :  "  Te  gods,  «bo  pf^ 
side  over  the  birth  of  men.  and  who  dispose  ci  kings 
and  empirea,  grant  that,  after  having  laiaed  the  foftane 
of  Persia  from  its  deiected  state,  I  may  transmil  it  to 
my  descendants  with  the  same  luatre  in  which  I  i^ 
ceived  it ;  in  order  that,  after  having  triumpbed  ovo 
my  enemiea,  I  may  acknowledge  the  &vofnzB  wekidk 
Alexander  has  shown  in  my  calamity  to  peraons  wiu^ 
of  all  others,  are  most  dear  to  me :  or,  in  case  Ihe 
time  ordained  by  the  fates  is  at  last  come,  whea  it  most 
necessarily  happen,  from  the  anger  of  the  ^^mIb,  or  the 
ordinary  vicissitudes  of  human  aflaira,  that  the  empae 
of  Persia  must  end ;  grant,  ereat  gods,  tbilt  none  bat 
Alexander  may  ascend  the  tnrone  of  Cyma." 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  having  aet  oat  upon 
his  march,  arrived  with  his  whole  aimy  at  Thnpoacss, 
where  he  passed  a  bridge  that  lay  across  the  Euphrates, 
and  continued  his  journey  towarda  the  Tigris,  whcR 
he  expected  to  come  up  with  the  enemy.  Dnnaa  bid 
alrMoy  made  overtures  of  peace  to  him  twice ;  bat 
finding  at  bat  that  there  were  no  hopea  of  thes  ooa- 
cluding  one,  unless  he  resicned  the  whole  emiiire  te 
him,  he  therefore  preparea  himself  again  for  batd& 
For  thb  purpose,  he  assembled  in  Babylon  an  amy 
half  aa  numerous  again  as  that  which  he  bad  at  lasas, 
and  marched  it  towards  Nineveh :  hb  ibroes  co«end 
all  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Advice  being  braagb, 
that  the  enemy  was  not  far  ofi*,  he  cauaod  Satnnala, 
colonel  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  at  the  head  of  lOQO 
chosen  horse;  and  likewise  gave  6000  to  Maira, 
governor  of  the  province ;  to  prevent  Alexander  Crnb 
crossing  the  river,  and  to  lay  waste  the  coimDy 
^rough  which  that  monarch  was  to  pass :  bat  he  ar- 
rived toe  late. 

Of  all  the  rivers  of  the  east,  this  is  the  most  rapid; 
and  it  not  only  receives  a  great  number  of  rivulets  a 
its  waves,  but  drags  along  with  it  great  atonea ;  so  tlel 
it  is  named  Tigris,  on  account  oT its  prodijgiotts  rapi- 
dity, an  arrow  beine  so  called  in  the  Fenian  toogne. 
Alexander  soundeothose  parts  of  the  river  which  were 
fordable,  and  there  the  water,  at  the  entrance,  came 
up  to  the  horses'  bellies,  and  in  the  middle  to  their 
breasts.  Havins  drawn  up  his  infantry  in  the  €oaa  d 
a  half  moon,  and  posted  nis  cavalry  on  the  wings, 
they  advanced  to  the  current  of  the  water  with  no 
sreat  difiiculty,  carrying  their  arms  over  their  heads. 
The  king  waded  on  foot  among  the  infiuitry,  and  was 
the  first  who  appeared  on  the  opposite  ahoie,  wfaoe  be 
p(Hnted  out  with  his  hand  the  ford  to  theaoldios ;  it  not 
Doing  possible  for  bim  to  make  them  hear  him.  Botk 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  kept  their  Ibodng; 
because  of  the  slipperiness  of  the  stones,  and  the  ink- 
petuosity  of  the  stream.  Such  soldiers  as  not  onlv 
carried  their  arma,  but  their  clothes  also,  were  mack 
more  embarrassed ;  for  being  unable  to  auppoft  ti^m- 
selves,  they  were  carried  into  whirlpools,  unless  diey 
threw  away  their  burdens.  At  the  same  time,  the 
heaps  of  clothes  floating  up  and  down,  beat  dova 
several ;  and,  as  every  man  endeavoured  to  catch  at 
his  own  things,  they  annoyed  one  another  more  than 
the  river  did.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  king 
commanded  them,with  a  loud  voice,  to  save  nothing  but 
their  arms ;  and  assured  them,  that  he  himself  woold 
compensate  their  other  losses;  for  not  oneof  tbem 
could  hear  his  admonitiona  or  orders,  so  great  was 
the  noise  and  tumult  At  last,  they  all  passed  over 
that  part  of  the  ford  where  the  water  was  sfaallov- 
est,  and  the  stream  less  impetuous,  and  their  chief  loss 
was  only  that  of  a  small  part  of  their  ba&gage. 

It  is  certain,  that  thia  army  might  easUy  have  been 
cut  to  pieces,  had  they  been  oppowd  by  a  geneial  who 
dared  to  conc|uer ;  that  is,  to  make  ever  so  little  oppo- 
sition to  their  passage.  But  Mazaeus,  who  might 
easily  have  defeated  them  had  he  come  op  when  thcv 
were  crossing  the  river  in  disorder  and  confunon,  <&^ 
not  arrive  till  they  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  A 
like  good  fortune  had  always  attended  this  ptinoe 
hitherto,  both  when  be  passed  the  Granicus  in  ssgfal 
of  so  prodigious  a  multitude  of  home  and  IboC,  ma 
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waited  his  oomineon  the  ihore ;  and  also  in  the  rocka 
of  Cilicia,  when  he  found  the  paaaee  and  straits  quite 
open  and  defenceleaa,  where  a  small  number  of  troopa 
might  have  checked  his  progress.  This  circumstance 
may  lessen  our  surpiise  at  that  excess  of  boldness,^ 
which  was  his  peculiar  characteristic,  and  which  pei^ 
petually  prompted  him  to  encounter  blindly  the  gjtobt' 
est  dangers ;  since,  as  he  was  always  fortunate,  he 
never  had  once  room  to  suspect  himself  guilQr  of 
rashness. 

.  The  king,  havm^  encamped  two  days  near  the 
river,  commanded  his  soldiers  to  be  ready  for  march- 
ing on  the  morrow ;  hot  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  sky  was  calm  and  clear,  the  moon  first 
lust  its  light,  ana  appeared  afterwards  quite  sullied, 
and  as  it  were  tinged  with  blood.  Now  as  this  hap- 
pened just  before  a  great  battle  was  going  to  be  fought, 
the  doubtful  success  of  which  hacTalready  filled  the 
army  with  sufficient  disquietude,  they  were  first  struck 
with  a  religious  awe,  and  afterwards  seized  with  fear. 
They  cried  out,  *'  That  heaven  displayed  the  marks  of 
lis  ano;er ;  and  that  they  were  drag^,  against  the 
will  of  the  gods,  to  the  extremities  of^the  earth :  that 
rivers  opposed  their  passage ;  that  the  stars  refused  to 
lend  their  usual  light ;  and  that  they  could  now  see 
nothing  but  deserts  and  soUtudcs :  that  merely  to  sa- 
tisfy the  ambition  of  one  man,  so  many  thousands 
shed  their  blood ;  and  that  for  a  man  who  contemned 
his  own  country,  disowned  his  father,  and  pretended 
to  pass  for  a  god." 

These  murmurs  were  rising  to  an  open  insurrection, 
when  Alexander,  whom  nothing  could  intimidate, 
summoned  the  jofficers  of  his  army  into  his  tent,  and 
commanded  such  of  the  Elgyptian  soothsayers  who 
were  best  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  to  de- 
clare what  they  thought  of  this  phenomenon.  These 
JLnew  very  ilireil  the  natural  causes  of  eclipses  of 
the  moon ;  but,  without  entering  into  physical  argu- 
ments, they  contented  themselves  with  saying,  that 
Ihc  sun  was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  moon 
>n  that  of  the  Persians,  and  that,  whenever  it  sufiered 
in  eclipse,  it  always  threatened  the  latter  with  some 
grievous  calamity,  whereof  they  mentioned  several 
examples,  all  which  they  adduced  as  true  and  indispu- 
;able.  Superstition  has  a  surprising  influence  over  the 
ninds  of  the  vulgar.  How  headstrong  and  inconsis- 
;ent  soever  they  may  be,  yet  if  they  are  once  struck 
w^ith  a  vain  image  of  religion,  they  will  sooner  obey 
loothsayers  than  their  leaders.  The  answer  made  by 
Jie  Eoryptians  being  dispersed  among  the  soldiers,  it 
cviv^  their  hopes  and  courage. 

The  king,  purposely  to  take  advantage  of  this  ar- 
lour,  began  his  march  after  midnight  On  his  ri^t 
land  lay  the  Tigris,  and  on  his  left  the  mountams 
called  CordyaL  At  day-break  the  scouts,  whom  he 
lad  sent  to  view  the  enemy,  brought  word  that  Darius 
va9  marching  towards  him ;  upon  which,  he  immedi- 
it(>ly  drew  up  his  forces  in  battle  array,  and  set  him- 
rif  at  their  head.  However,  it  was  afterwa'rds  found, 
hat  they  were  only  a  detachment  of  1000  horse  that 
vere  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  which  soon  retired  to 
he  main  army.  Nevertheless,  news  was  brought  the 
:ing,  that  Darius  was  now  but  150  stadia'  firom  the 
»lacc  where  they  then  were. 

Not  long  before  this  some  letters-  had  been  inter- 
epted  in  which  Darius  solicited  the  Grecian  soldiers 
it  her  to  kill  or  betray  Alexander.  Nothing  can  reflect 

0  great  an  odium  on  the  memory  of  this  prince,  as  an 
ttompt  of  that  kind ;  an  attempt  so  cowardly  and 
•lack,  and  more  than  once  repeated.    Alexander  was 

1  doubt  with  himself,  whether  it  would  be  proper  for 
im  to  read  these  letters  in  a  full  assembly,  relying  as 
nuch  on  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  the  Greeks,  as  on 
hat  of  the  Macedonians.  But  Parmenio  dissuaded 
jm  from  it ;  declaring,  that  it  would  be  dangerous 

'  Aodacia  quoque,  qu&  maximd  viguit,  ratio  minui  po- 
9st ,  quia  nunquam  in  discrimea  veni^  an  temert  fecisset. 
Imwt.  Curt, 

'  48e9eB  or  ea|1it  leases. 


even  to  awake  audi  ih0a§^  in  the  Bunds  of  soldien : 
that  one  only  was  sufficient  to  strike  the  bfow ;  and 
that  avarice  was  ca|)ahle  of  attempting  the  most  enor* 
mous  crimes.  The  king  followed  this  prudent  coonsely 
and  ordered  his  army  to  march  forward. 

AUhou^  Daiius  had  twice  sued  m  vain  for  peace, 
and  imaged  that  he  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  hia 
arms ;  neverthelesa,  beinf  overcome  by  the  advanta*- 
geous  reports  which  hadlieen  made  to  him  of  Alex- 
ander's tenderness  and  humanity  towards  his  family^ 
he  despatdied  ten  of  his  chief  relations,  who  were  to 
ofier  him  fresh  conditions  of  peac|,  more  advantageous 
than  the  former  |  and  to  thank  him  for  the  kind  treat- 
ment he  had  given  his  family.  Darius  had,  in  the 
former  proposals,  given  him  up  all  the  provinces  as  far 
as  the  nver  Halys ;  but  now  ne  added  the  several  ter- 
ritories situatod  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Eki- 
phrates,  that  is,  all  he  already  possessed.  Alexander 
nude  the  following  answer :  **  Tell  your  sovereign,  that 
thanks,  between  persons  who  make  war  against  each 
other,  are  superfluous :  and  that  in  case  I  have  behaved 
with  clemency  towarus  his  family,  it  was  for  my  own 
sake,  and  not  for  his ;  to  sratify  my  own  inclination, 
and  not  to  please  him.  To  insult  the  unhappy  is  a 
thing  to  me  unknown.  I  do  not  attack  either  prisoners 
or  women,  and  torn  my  rage  against  such  only  as  are 
armed  for  the  fight  If  Darius  were  sincere  in  his  d<^ 
roand  for  peace,  I  then  would  debate  on  what  was  to 
be  done ;  but  since  he  still  continues  by  letters  and  by 
money,  to  spirit  up  my  soldiers  to  betmy  me,  and  my 
friendn  to  murder  me,  I  therefore  am  determined  to 
pursue  him  with  the  utmost  vigour ;  and  Uiat  not  as 
an  enemy,  but  a  poisoner  and  an  assassin.  It  indeed 
becomes  him  to  offor  to  yield  up  to  me  what  I  am 
already  possessed  of!  Would  he  be  satisfied  with  tadb- 
ing  second  to  me,  without  pretendin*  to  be  my  equal, 
I  mi^ht  possibly  then  hear  him.  Tdl  him  that  tlie 
worla  will  not  permit  two  suns,  nor  two  sovereigns. 
Let  him  therefore  choose  either  to  surrender  to  day,  or 
fight  me.  to-morrow,  and  not  flatter  himself  with  the 
hopes  of  better  success  than  he  has  hitherto  had." 
Darius's  proposals  are  certainly  not  reasonable ;  but 
then,  is  Alexander's  answer  much  more  so  ?  In  the 
former  we  behold  a  prince,  who  is  not  yet  sensible  of 
his  own  weakness,  or  at  least  who  cannot  prevail  with 
himself  to  own  it ;  and  in  the  latter,  we  see  a  monardi 
quite  intoxicated  with  his  good  fortune,  and  carrying 
his  pride  to  such  an  excess  of  folly,  as  is  not  to  be  pa- 
ralleled :  *^  The  world  will  not  permit  two  suns,  nor 
two  sovereigns.**  If  this  be  greatness,  and  not  bom- 
bast, I  do  not  know  what  can  ever  deserve  the  latter 
name.  The  ambassadors  having  leave  to  depart, 
returned  back,  and  told  Darius  mat  he  must  now 
prepare  for  battle.  The  latter  pitched  his  camp  near 
a  village  called  Gaugamela,  and  the  river  Bumellus, 
in  a  plain  at  a  considemble  distance  from  Arbela.  He 
had  before  levelled  the  spot  which  he  pitched  upon  for 
the  field  of  battle,  in  order  that  his  chariots  and  cavaliy 
might  have  full  room  to  act  ^  recollecting,  that  hia 
engaging  in  the  straits  of  Cilicia  had  lost  him  the 
battle  fought  there.  At  the  san^e  time,  he  had  pre-' 
pared  caltraps*  to  annoj^  the  eneory's  horse.^ 

Alexander,  upon  heanng  this  news,  continued  four 
days  in  the  place  he  then  was,  to  rest  his  army,  and 
surrounded  his  camp  with  trenches  and  palisades ;  for 
he  was  determined  to  leave  all  his  bag^^e  and  the 
useless  soldiers  in  it,  and  marcb  the  renuunder  against 
the  enemy,  with  no  other  equipage  than  the  arms  they 
carried.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  about  nine  in  tM 
evening,  in  order  to  n^ht  Darius  at  day-break ;  whcL 
upon  £is  news,  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  order  of 
battle.  Alexander  also  marcned  in  baUle  &nn7  i  '<>' 
both  armies  were  within  two  or  three  leagues  of  each 
other.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  mountains,  where 
he  could  discover  the  enemy*s  whole  army,  he  halted; 

'  A  caltrap  is  an  instmmant  composed  of  spikes.  8tt* 
veral  of  these  are  laid  in  the  fields  through  which  the 
cavalry  is  to  march,  in  order  that  they  may  run  into  fhm 
iwfses'<fMt 
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•ad  having  mwnblad  hk  mienl  offioers,  as  veil 
Macedooians  as  fi>reij^nen,  be  debated  whether  they 
should  ensage  immediately,  or  pitch  their  camp  in  that 
place.  The  latter  opinion  bein^  foUowedi  because  it 
was  judged  proper  for  them  to  new  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy  was  dawn  up,  the 
army  encamped  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had 
marched ;  during  which,  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his 
light  infantry  and  his  royal  regiments,  marched  round 
the  plain  in  which  the  battle  was  to  be  ibughL 

Being  returned,  he  assembled  his  general  officers  a 
second  time,  and  told  them,  that  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  his  making  a  speech,  because  their  courage 
and  great  actions  were  alone  sufficient  to  excite  them 
to  glory ;  that  he  desired  them  only  to  represent  to  the 
soldiers,  that  they  were  not  to  fisnt.  on  this  occasion. 
fi>r  Phoenicia  or  E^ypt,  but  for  lul  Asia,  which  would 
be  possessed  by  him  who  should  conquer ;  and  that, 
after  having  gone  through  bo  many  provinces,  and  left 
behind  them  so  great  a  number  of  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, they  could  secure  their  retreat  no  otherwise  than 
by  gaining  a  complete  victory.  After  this  speech,  he 
ordered  them  to  take  some  repose. 

It  is  said  that  Parmenio  advised  him  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  night  time  alleging  that  they  mi^ht  easily 
be  defeated,  if  fallen  upon  by  surprise,  and  in  the 
dark ;  but  the  kins  answered,  so  IoikI,  that  all  present 
might  hear  him,  mat  it  did  not  become  Alexander  to 
steal  a  victory,  and  therefore  he  was  resolved  to  fight 
and  conquer  m  broad  day-light.  This  was  a  haughty, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  prudent  answer ;  for  it  was 
nmning  ffreat  hazard,  to  fall  upon  so  numerous  an 
army  in  the  night  time,  and  in  an  unknown  country. 
Danus,  fearing  he  should  be  at^cked  at  unawares, 
because  he  had  not  intrenched  himself,  obliged  his 
soldiers  to  continue  the  whole  night  under  arms,  which 
proved  of  the  highest  prejudice  to  him  in  the  engage- 
ment 

Alexander,  who  in  the  crisis  of  afTairs  used  always 
to  consults  the  soothsayers,  observing  very  exactly 
whatever  the^  enjoined,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  the  gods«  finding  himself  upon  the  point  of  fighting 
a  battle,  the  success  of  which  was  to  give  empire  to 
the  conqueror,  sent  for  Aristander,  in  whom  he  reposed 
the  greatest  confidence.  He  then  shut  himself  up  with 
the  soothsayer,  to  make  some  secret  sacrifices :  and 
afterwards  ofiered  up  victims  to  Fear,^  which  he  doubt- 
less did  to  prevent  his  troops  from  being  seized  with 
dread,  at  the  sight  of  the  formidable  army  of  Darius. 
The  soothsayer,  dressed  in  his  vestments,  holding 
▼ervain,  with  his  head  veiled,  first  repeated  the  prayers 
which  the  king  was  to  address  to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva, 
and  to  Victory.  The  whole  being  ended,  Alexander 
went  to  bed,  to  repose  himself  during  the  remaining 
part  of  the  night  As  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  not 
without  some  emotion,  the  consequence  of  the  battle 
which  was  upon  the  point  of  heins  fought,  he  could 
not  sleep  immediately. ,  But  his  bo^  being  oppressed, 
in  a  manner,  by  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  he  slept 
soundly  the  whole  ni^t,  contrary  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom ;  so  that  when  his  generals  were  assembled  at 
day-break  before  his  tent,  to  receive  his  orders,  they 
were  greatly  suprised  to  find  he  was  not  awake ;  upon 
which  they  themselves  commanded  the  soldiers  to  take 
some  refreshment.  Parmenio  having  at  last  awaken- 
ed him,  and  seeming  surprised  to  find  him  in  so  calm 
and  sweet  a  sleep,  just  as  he  was  goin^  to  fi^ht  a 
bcUtle,  in  which  Us  whole  fortune  lay  at  st^e :  '^How 
is  it  possible,**  said  Alexander,  '*  for  us  not  to  be  calm, 
since  the  enemy  is  coming  to  deliver  himself  into  our 
hands  ?**  Immediately  he  took  op  his  arms,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  up  and  down  the  ranks,  exhorting 
the^  troops  to  maintain,  and,  if  possible,  to  surpass, 
their  ancient  fhme,  ana  the  glory  they  had  hitherto 
acquired.  Soldiers,  on  the  day  of'^battle,  ima^ne  they 
see  the  fhta  of  the  engagement  painted  in  the  face  ot 
llieir  genefaL    As  for  Alexander,  he  had  never  ap* 

*  We  must  read  in  Plutarch  ^Afi^  instead  of  ^otfiu. 


peaied  so  calm,  m  gay,  oor  so  leaohite;    The  senm 
ty  and  security  which  they  observed  in  him,  were  in  a 
manner  so  many  assurances  of  the  victory. 

There  was  a  great  difierence  between  tho  two  ar- 
mies with  respect  to  numbers,  but  much  moire  so  with 
regard  to  courage.  That  of  Darius  consisted  at  least 
or600,000  foot,  and  40,000  horse ;'  and  the  q^r  of 
no  more  than  40,000  foot,  and  7  or  8,000  horse :  but 
tho  latter  was  all  fire  and  strength^  wbereea,  on  the 
side  of  the  Persians,  it  was  a  prodigious  asaeinblage 
of  men,  not  of  soldiers ;  an  empty  phantom  latkMr 
than  a  real  army.'  , 

Both  sides  were  disposed  in  ver^r  near  the  same 
array.  The  forces  were  drawn  up  in  two  lioea,  tke 
cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  and  tne  infantry  in  the 
middle ;  the  one  and  the  other  being  under  the  particu- 
lar conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  each  of  tlie  difierent  na- 
tions that  composed  them,  and  commanded  in  g<e&enl 
by  the  principal  crown-officers.  The  front  of  the 
battle  (under  JDarius)  was  covered  with  200  chaxiets 
armed  with  scythes,  and  with  fifteen  elephants,  that 
kin^  taking  his  post  in  the  centre  of  the  first  line. 
Besides  the  guards^  which  were  the  flovrer  of  ba 
forces,  he  also  had  fortified  himself  with  the  Grecisa 
infantry,  whom  he  had  drawn  up  near  his  person ;  \» 
lieving  Uiis  body  only  capable  of  opposing  the  MaoC' 
donian  phalanx.  As  his  army  spread  ovcsr  a  miKfa 
greater  space  of  ground  than  that  of  the  enem^,  he 
intended  to  surround,  and  to  charge  them,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  both  in  front  andflank. 

But  Alexander  had  guarded  against  this,  by  grving 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  the  second  line,  that  in 
case  they  should  be  charged  in  their  rear,  to  face  abost 
to  that  side ;  or  else  to  draw  up  their  troops  in  ibna  of 
a  gibbet,  and  cover  their  wings,  in  case  the  enemy 
should  char^  tliem  in  flank.  He  had  posted,  in  tks 
front  of  his  first  line,  the  greatest  part  of  his  bowmoi, 
slingers,  hurlers  of  javelins,  in  order  that  these  migk 
make  head  against  the  chariots  armed  with  acythei; 
ahd  frighten  the  horses,  by  discharging  at  tiKan  a 
shower  of  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones.  Those  wha 
led  on  the  wings,  were  ordered  to  extend  them  as  wi^ 
as  possible ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  weakea 
the  main  body.  As  for  the  baggage  and  the  captives, 
amon^  whom  were  Darius's  moSier  and  children,  th^ 
were  left  in  the  camp,  under  a  small  guard.  Parme- 
nio commanded,  as  ne  had  always  done,  the  left  wing^ 
and  Alexander  the  tight 

When  the  two  armies  came  in  sight,  Alexander, 
who  had  been  shown  the  several  places  where  the 
caltraps  were  hid,  extended  more  and  more  towanfs 
the  right  to  avoid  them ;  and  the  Persians  advajKed 
forward  in  proportion.  Darius,  being  afraid  lest  the 
Macedonians  should  draw  him  from  the  spot  of  gnanA 
he  had  levelled,  and  carry  him  into  another  that  wai 
rough  and  uneven,  where  his  armed  chariots  could  i»t 
act,  commanded  the  cavalry  in  his  left  wing,  whieh 
spread  much  farther  than  that  of  the  enemys  ri^t,  to 
march  right  forward,  and  wheel  about  upon  the  Ma- 
cedonians in  flank,  to  prevent  them  from  extendio^ 
their  line  farther.  Then  Alexander  despatched  againit 
them  the  body  of  horse  in  his  service  commanwd  hr 
Menidas ;  but  as  these  were  not  able  to  make  heak 
against  the  enemy,  because  of  their  prodi^ons  num- 
bers, he  reinforced  them  with  the  reonians,  whom 
Aretas  commanded,  and  with  the  foreign  eavalrr. 
The  Barbarians  gave  way  at  first,  but  soon  retmsed 
to  the  charge.  Besides  the  advantage  of  nambers, 
they  had  that  also  of  their  coats  of  mail,  which  se- 
cured themselves  and  their  horses  much  more.  Alex- 
ander's cavalry  was  much  anncnred :  however,  tbey 
sustained  the  cliarge  with  great  bravery,  and  at  last 
put  them  to  flight 

Upon  this  the  Persians  drove^  the  chariots  armed 
with  scythes  against  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  in  order 
to  break  it,  but  with  little  success.    The  noise  wfaich 

'  According  to  sevoral  historians  it  amounted  to  upwards 
of  1,000,000  men. 
*  Nomina  veri^  qokm  auxilia.    Q.  CwrU 
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the  8ol£on  wbo  fermed  tliAt  body  mtde,  by  striking 
their  swoids  against  their  bucklers,  and  the  arrqws 
which  flew  on  all  sides,  frightened  the  horses,  and 
made  a  great  number  of  them  turn  back  against  their 
own  troops.    Others,  laying  hold  of  the  £>r8e8'  bri- 
dles, pulled  the  riders  down,  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 
Part  of  the  chariots  drove  between  the  battalions,  which 
opened  to  make  way  for  them,  as  thev  had  been  ordered 
to  do,  by  which  means  they  did  little  or  no  execution. 
Alexander,  seeing  Darius  set  his  whole  army  in 
« motion  in  order  to  cnarge  him,  employed  a  stratagem 
to  encourage  his  soldiers.    When  the  battle  was  at 
the  hottest,  and  the  Macedonians  were  in  the  greatest 
danger,  Aristander,  the  soothsayer,  clothed  in  his  white 
rob^,  holding  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  hand,  advances 
among  the  troops,  as  he  had  been  instructed  by  the 
king:  and,  crying  that  he  saw  an  eagle  hovering  over 
Alexander's  head  (a  sure  omen  of  victory,)  he  showed 
with  his  finger  the  pretended  bird  to  the  soldiers ;  who, 
relying  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  soothsayer,  fancied 
thev  also  saw  it;  and  thereu{>on  renewed  tbe  attack 
with  greater  cheerfulness  and  ardour  than  ever.    Then 
the  king  perceiving  that  Aretas,  after  having  charged 
the  cavalry,  and  put  them  into  disorder,  upon  their 
advancing  to  surround  his  rifibt  wing,  had  begun  to 
break  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  main  body  of  the 
barbarian  army;   marched  to  support  him  with  the 
flower  of  his  troops,  when  he  quite  broke  the  enemy's 
left  wing  which  had  already  begun  to  give-way ;  and 
without  pursuing  the  forces  which  he  had  thrown 
into  disorder,  he  wheeled  to  the  left,  in  order  to 
fall  upon  the  body  in  which  Darius  had  posted  him- 
self.   The  presence  of  the  two  kings  inspired  both 
sides  with  new  vigour.    Darius  was  mounted  on  a 
chariot,  and  Alexander  on  horseback :  both  surround- 
ed with  their  bravest  officers  and  soldiers^  whose  only 
endeavour  was  to  save  the  lives  of  thev  respective 
princes,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own.    The  battle  was 
9bstinate  and  bloody.     Alexander  having  wounded 
Darius's  equeny  with  a  javelin,  the  Persiohs,  as  well 
IS  the  Macedonians,  imagined  that  the  king  was 
killed ;  upon  which  the  former,  breaking  aloiM  into 
the  most  dismal  lamentations,  the  whole  army  was 
leized  with  the  greatest  consternation.    The  reUitions 
>f  Dariiis,  who  were  at  his  left  hand,  fled  away  with 
iie  guards,  and  so  abandoned  the  chariot ;  but  those 
vho  were  at  his  right,  took  him  into  the  centre  of 
heir  body.    Historians  relate,  that  this  prince,  having 
Irawn  his  scimetar,  reflected  whether  he  ought  not  to 
ay  violent  hands  upon  himself^  rather  than  fly  in  an 
^ominious  manner ;  but,  perceiving  from  his  chariot 
hat  his  soldiers  still  fought,  he  was  ashamed  to  fop- 
lake  them ;  and,  as  he  was  wavering  between  hope 
ind    despair,  the  Persians  retired    insensibly,  and 
Uinned  tneir  ranks ;  when  it  could  no  longer  be  called 
I  battle,  but  a  slaughter.      Then  Darius,  turning 
ibout  his  chariot,  fled  ivith  the  rest ;  and  the  conqueror 
vas  now  vhoUy  employed  in  pursuing  him. 

Whilst  all  this  was  doin§  in  the  right  wing  of  the 
^aeedonians,  where  the  victory  was  not  doubtful ; 
he  left  wing,  commanded  by  Parmenio,  was  in  great^ 
ans;er.  A  detachment  of  the  Persian,  Indian,  and' 
^arthian  horse,  which  were  the  best  in  all  the  Persian 
nmy,  having  broke  through  the  infantry  on  the  Idt, 
dvanced  to  the  veiy  bag^jage.  The  moment  the 
apttves  saw  them  arrive  in  the  camp,  they  armed 
tiemselves  with  every  thing  that  came  first  to  hand, 
nd  joining  the  cavalry,  rushed  upon  the  Macedo- 
ians,  who  were  now  charged  both  before  and  behind. 
7hey,  at  the  same  time,  told  Sysigambis.  that  Darius 
ad  won  the  battle  (for  this  they  believed ;)  that  the 
rhole  baggage  was  plundered,  and  that  she  was  now 
oing  to  recover  her  liberty.  But  this  princess,  who 
ras  a  woman  of  great  wisdom,  though  this  news 
fTected  her  in  the  strongest  manner,  could  not  easily 
ive  credit  to  it ;  and  bemg  unwilling  to  exasperate, 
y  too  hasty  a  joy,  a  conqueror  who  oad  treated  her 
rith  so  much  humanity,  did  not  discover  the  least 
motion ;  did  not  onco  change  countenance^  nor  UfL 
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drop  a  single  word ;  b«t  in  her  nsoal  posturi^  calmly 
waited  till  the  event  should  denounce  her  fiite. 

Parmenio,  upon  the  first  report  of  this  attack,  had 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Alexander  to  acquaint  him 
witn  the  danger  to  which  the  camp  was  exposed,  and 
to  receive  his  orders.  "Above  all  things,"  said  the 
prince,  "  let  him  not  weaken  his  main  body ;  let  him 
not  mind  the'  baggage,  but  apply  himself  wholly  to 
the  engagement  ffor  victory  will  not  only  restore  us 
our  own  possessions,  but  also  give  those  of  Uie  enemy 
into  our  hands."  The  general  ofiicers,  who  com- 
manded the  infantry  which  formed  the  centre  of  the 
second  line,  seeing  the  enemy  were  going  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  camp  and  baggase,  made 

half>turn  to  the  right,  in  obedience  to  uie  older 


which  had  been  given,  and  fell  upon  the  Persians  be- 
hind, many  of  whom  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  test 
obliged  to  retire ;  but  as  these  were  horse,  the  Mace- 
donian foot  could  not  follow  them. 

Soon  after,  Parmenio  himself  was  exposed  to  much 
greater  peril  Maneus,  having  rushed  upon  him  with 
all  his  cavalry,  charged  the  Macedonians  in  flank,  and 
began  to  surround  them.  Immediately  Parmenio  sent 
Alexander  advice  of  the  danger  he  was  in  ;  declaring 
that  in  case  he  .were  not  immediately  succoured,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  soldiers  to- 
gether. The  prince  was  actually  in  pussuit  of  Darius, 
and  fancying  he  was  almost  come  up  with  him,  rode 
with  the  utmost  speed.  He  flattered  himself,  that  he 
should  absolutel)r  put  an  end  to  the  war,  in  case  he 
could  but  seiae  his  person.  But,  upon  this  news,  he 
turned  about  in  order  to  succour  his  left  wing,  shud- 
dering with  rage  to  see  his  prey  and  victoiy  torn  in 
this  manner  from  him ;  and  complaining  a^nst  for- 
tune, for  having  favoured  Darius  more  in  his  flight, 
than  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  that  monarch. 

Alexander,  in  bis  march,  met  the  enemy's  horse 
who  had  plundered  the  bagga^  returning  in  good 
order,  and  retiring,  not  as  Midiers  who  had  been  d&* 
feated,  but  almost  as  if  they  had  gained  the  victory. 
And  now  the  battle  became  more  dl>etinate'  than  be- 
fore j  for  the  Barbarians  marching  close  in  columns, 
not  m  order  of  battle  but  of  <  march,  it  was  very  diffi* 
cult  to  break  through  them ;  and  they  did  not  amuse 
themselves  with  throwing  javelins,  nor  with  wheeUng 
about  according  to  their  usual  custom ;  but  man  en- 
gaging against  man,  each  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  unhorse  his  enemy.  Alexander  lost  threescore  of 
his  guards  in  this  attack.  Hephaestion,  Ccenns,  and 
Menidas,  were  wounded  in  it ;  nowever  he  triumphed 
,on  this  occasion,  and  all  the  Barbarians  were  cut  to 
pieces,  except  such  as  forced  their  way  through  bin 
squadrons. 

During  this,  news  had  been  brought  Mazeos  that 
Darius  ivas    defeated;    upon  which,  being  greatly 
alarmed  and  dejected  by  the  ill  success  of^that  mo- 
nareh,  though  tlie  advantage' was  entirely  on  his  side, 
he  ceased  to  charge  the  enemy,  who  were  now  in  dis« 
order,  so  briskly  as  before^    Parmenio  could  not  coni 
ceivehow  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  battle,  which  before 
was  carried  on  so  warmly,  should  slacken  on  a  sud.. 
den;   however,  like  an  able  commander,  who  seizea 
eyeiy  advantage,  solely  intent  upon  inspiring  his  sol- 
diers with  fresh  vigour,  he  observed  to  uicm,  that  the 
terror  which  spread  throughout  the  enemy's  ranks, 
was  the  forerunner  of  their  defeat ;   and  nred  them 
with  the  notion  how  glorious  it  would  be  for  them  to 
put  the  last  hand  to  tne  victory.    Upon  this  exhorta* 
tion,  they  recovered  their  former  hopes  and  bravery; 
and  transformed  on  a  sudden,  as  it  were,  into  other 
men,  they  gave  the  horses  the  rein,  and  charged  the 
enemy  with  so  much  fury,  as  threw  them  into  the 
greatest  disorder,  and  obliged  them  to  ftv.    Alexan* 
oer  came  up  at  that  instant,  and  oveijoyea  to  find  the 
scale  turned  in  his  favour,  and  the  enemy  entirely  de- 
feated, he  renewed  (in  concert  with  Parmenio)  the 
purauit  of  Darius.    He  rode  as  far  as  Arbella,  where 
ne  fancied  he  should  come  up  with  that  monarch  and 
all  hii  baggage ;  but  Darius  had  only  just  passed  b? 
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it,  and  left  hii  tretmre  m  prey  to  the  enemy,  with  hie 
bow  and  shield. 
Such  was  the  success  of  this  famous  battle,  which 

Sire  empire  to  the  conqueror.    According  to  Anian, 
e  Persians  lost  300,000  men,  besides   those   who 
were  taken  prisoners ;  which,  at  least,  is  a  proof  that 
the  loss  was  very  great  on  their  side.    That  of  Alex- 
ander was  very  inconsiderable,  he  not  losing,  accord- 
ing to  the  lasUmentioncd  author,  1200  men,  most  of 
whom  were  horse.    This  engagement  was  fought  in 
the  month   oi  October,*  about  the 
A.  M.  3674.    same  time  that,  two  years  before  the 
Ant  J.  C.  330.    battle  of  Issus  was  fought    As  Gau* 
gamela,  in  Assyria,  the  spot  where 
(he  two  armies  engaged,  was  a  small  place  of  very 
bttle  note,  this  was  called  the  battle  of  Arbela,  that 
being  the  nearest  city  to  the  field  of  battle. 

SECTION  IX. — ALB3L4NDBR  P0S8BS8BS  HIMSBLP  OP 
▲BBBLA,  BABYLON,  8U9A,  PBR8BPOL18,  AND  FINDS 
milBNSB  RICHB8  IN  THOBB  CITIBS.  AT  A  BANQUBT 
HB  8BT8  PIBS  TO  THB  PALAGB  OP  PBB8BPOLIS. 

Albxandbr*8  first  care,*  after  his  obtaining  the 
▼ictory,  was  to  ofl^r  magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
by  way  of  thanks^ving.  He  afterwards  rewarded 
sttch  as  had  signalized  themselves  remarkably  in  the 
battle ;  bestowed  riches  upon  them  with  a  very  liberal 
hand,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  houses,  employments, 
and  governments.  But,  being  desirous  of  expressing 
more  particularly  his  gmtitude  to  the  Greeks,  for 
having  appointed  him  genemiissimo  against  the  Per- 
sians, lie  gave  orders  for  abolishing  the  several  tyran- 
nical institutions  that  had  started  up  in  Greece ;  that 
the  cities  should  be  restored  to  their  liberties,  and  all 
their  rights  and  privileges.  He  wrote  particularly  to 
the  Platasans,  declaring,  that  it  was  his  desire  tneir 
city  sluHild  be  rebuilt,  to  reward  the  zeal  and  bravery 
by  which  their  ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves, 
in  defending  the  common  liberties  of  Greece.  He  also 
sent  part  of  the  spoib  to  the  people  of  Crotona  in 
Italy ;  to  honour,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  the 
good  will  and  courage  of  Phayllus  the  wrestler,  a 
native  of  their  country,*  who  (whilst  war  was  carrying 
cm  by  the  Medes,  and  when  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
that  were  settled  in  Italy  had  abandoned  the  true 
Grecians,  imagining  they  were  entirely  undone)  fitted 
out  a  galley  at  his  own  expense,  and  sailed  to  Salamis, 
to  partake  of  the  danger  to  which  his  countrymen 
were  at  that  time  exposed.  So  great  a  frietid  and  en- 
oourager,  says  Plutarch,  was  Alexander,  of  every  kind 
of  virtue ;  considering  himself  obliged  in  a  manner  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  afi  great  actions,  to 

g've  them  the  immortality  they  merited,  and  propose 
em  to  posterity  as  so  many  models  for  their  imitation. 
Darius,  after  'his  defeat,  with  very  few  attendants, 
had  rode  towards  the  river  Lycus.  After  crossing  it, 
several  advised  him  to  breakdown  tbe  bridge,  because 
the  enennr  pursued  him.  But  ^e  made  Uiis  generous 
answer:*  **That  life  was  not  so  dear  to  him,  as  to 
mtake  him  desire  to  preserve  it  by  the  destruction  of 
BO  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  and  faithful  allies, 
who,  by  that  means,  would  be  delivered  up  to  the 
meicy  of  the  enemy ;  that  they  had  as  much  right  to 
pass  over  this  brid^  as  their  sovereiEii,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  ought  to  be  as  open  to  them  as  to  him- 
Belf.**  After  riding  a  ^reat  number  of  leagues  full 
•peed,  he  arrived  at  midnight  at  Arbela.  From  thence 
he  fled  towards  Media,  over  the  Armenian  mountains, 
followed  by  his  nobility  and  a  few  of  his  guards.    The 

^"Hifl  month,  called  by  the  Greeks  Boedrvsiion,  answers 
|iartly  to  eur  month  of  dctober. 

*  Died.  1.  zvu.  p.  698—640.  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  12T— I3S. 
PluL  in  Alex.  d.  685—688.  Quint.  Curt.  1.  v.c  1—7. 
Justin.  L  xi.  c.  14. 

*  Herodotus  relates  this  history  in  very  few  words,  L 
viii.  c.  47. 

*  Non  ita  so  saluti  sue  velle  consultum,  ut  tot  mfllia 
socioruin  hoeti  objiciat:  debere  et  aUis  fags  viam  patere 
VHspatueritsibi.    JutHm. 


reason  of  his  going  that  way  was,  hiB  rap] 
Alexander  womd  proceed  towards  Babylon  and 
there  to  enjoy  the  firoits  of  his  victory :  beaklea,  m.  nu- 
merous army  could  not  pursue  him  by  this  rami; 
whereas,  in  the  other,  horses  and  chariots  ni^t 
advance  with  great  ease ;  not  to  mentkm  that  the 
country  was  very  fruitful. 

A  few  days  after,  Arbela  surrendered  to  Alezandci^ 
who  found  in  it  a  great  quantiW  of  furniture  beAoooing 
to  the  crown,  rich  clothes,  ana  other  precioos  articlea, 
with  4000  talents  (about  775,000/.,)  and  all  the  fiebes  < 
of  the  army,  which  Darius  had  left  there  at  his  setting 
out  against  Alexander,  as  was  before  observed.  Bat 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  that  place,  because  of 
the  diseases  that  spread  in  his  camp,  occasioned  by  the 
infection  of  the  dead  bodies  wluch  covered  all  the  field 
of  battle.  This  prince  advanced  therefore  over  the 
plains  towards  Babylon,  and,  after  four  days'  march, 
arrived  at  Memnis,  where,  in  a  cave,  is  seen  the  csele- 
brated  fountain  which  throws  out*' bitumen,  in  such 
({uantities,  that,  we  are  told,  it  was  used  as  cement 
in  building  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

But  what  Alexander  admired  most,  was  a  great  giil( 
which  streamed  perpetually  rivulets  of  fire,  as  from  an 
inexhaustible  spring ;  and  a  flood  of  naphtha^  which 
overflowing,  from  the  prodigious  quantities  cC  it, 
formed  a  great  lake  pretty  near  the  gulf.  This 
naphtlia  is  exactly  like  bitumen,  but  has  one  quality 
more,  viz.  its  catching  fire  so  very  suddenly,  that,  be- 
fore it  touches  a  flame,  it  takes  fire  mexefy  from  the 
light  that  surrounds  the  flame,  and  sets  the  air  hetweea 
both  on  fire.  The  Barburians  being  desirous  of  show- 
ing the  king  the  strength  and  subtle  nature  of  the 
combustible  substance,  scattered  several  drops  of  it  up 
and  down  afler  his  arrival  in  Babjdon,  in  that  stmt 
which  went  up  to  the  house  he  bad  chosen  ibr  his 
residence.  After  this,  going  to  the  other  end  of  the 
street,  they  brought  torches  near  the  places  vhoe 
those  drops  were  fallen  (for  it  was  night,)  and  the 
drops  which  were  nighest  the  torches  t&ing  6re  aa  t 
sudden,  the  flame  ran  in  an  instant  to  the  other  end; 
by  which  means  the  whole  street  seemed  in  one  gcnenl 
conflagration.* 

When  Alexander  drew  near  Babylon,  Maxens,  witt 
had  retved  thither  tStet  the  battle  of  Aibela,  smres- 
dered  himself,  with  his  children,  who  were  grown  op, 
and  gave  the  city  into  his  hands.  The  kin^  was  very 
well  pleased  with  his  arrival ;  for  he  would  have  met 
with  great  difficulties  in  besieging  a  city  of  sock 
importance,  and  so  well  provided  with  every  thin^ 
Besides  his  beinv  a  person  of  qualitjr,  and  voy  brave, 
he  had  also  acqmreo  great  honour  in  the  last  battle ; 
and  others  mi^t  be  prompted,  from  the  example  he 
set  them,  to  imitate  bun.  Alexander  entered  the  dty 
at  the  head  of  his  whole  army,  as  if  he  had  been  maich- 
injg;  to  a  battle.  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  fined 
with  people,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  part  of  the 
citizens  were  gone  out  to  meet  him,  from  the  impatioit 
desire  they  luid  to  see  their  new  sovereign,  whose 
renown  had  far  outstripped  his  march.  Bagc^ihaaea, 
governor  of  the  fortress  and  guardian  of  the  treasme, 
unwilling  to  discover  less  zou  than  Mazaeus,  stmred 
the  streets  with  flowers,  and  raised  on  both  sides  of 
the  way  silver  altars,  which  smoked  not  onlv  vith 
frankincense,  but  the  most  fragrant  perfumes  oi'evpty 
kind.  Last  of  all  came  the  presents  which  were  to  be 
made  to  the  king,  vu.  herds  of  cattle,  and  a  ^vat 
number  of  horses;  as  also  lions  and  panthersy  idbnch 


*[ This  place  is  called  Memmium  by  others.  It  is  placed 
by  Kennel  <mi  the  Little  Zab,  and  38  ^ographical  mAe% 
S.  in  direct  distance  from  IrbU,  and  5  C7.  of  the  mcNiem 
Kirkook.  Its  modem  appellation  is  Korkor  Baba,  aed 
aiMweni  to  the  Corcura  of  Ptoicmy,  if  Kirkook  be  not  iL 
In  Kinnier's  maps  Kirkook  ^  placed  60  Britxali  males  S 
of  Irbil,  and  16  miles  S.  W.  of  Memnis.  A  nondwr  o 
naphtha  pits  still  exist  at  Memnis  or  Korkor  Baha.  The 
bitumen  used  for  cement  in  the  erection  of  the  walls  mi^fai 
be  ffot  hero  or  at  Haditha  on  the  Euphrates,  N.  W.  of 
Babylon.] 
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wm  eanifld  in  CMgb$,  After  tlieie  the  nttgi  walked, 
singing  hymni  aftSr  the  manner  of  their  country ;  then 
the  Ckaldeena,  aoeoa|penMd  by  the  Babylonish  sooth- 
eaysn  and  mneiciami :  it  was  customary  for  the  latter 
to  sing  the  praises  of  their  kines  to  their  instruments ; 
and  the  ChsJdeans  to  observe  tCs  motion  of  the  planets, 
and  the  vicissitiide  of  the  seasons.  The  rear  was 
bronchi  up  by  the  Babylonish  cavalry,  of  which  both 
men  and  horses  were  so  somptuous,  that  imagination 
can  scarce  conceive  their  magniiicence.  The  king 
rfsaused  the  people  to  walk  after  his  infimtry,  and  hin^ 
self,  sunounded  with  his  guards,  and  seated  on  a 
chariot,  entered  the  city :  and  from  thence  rode  to  the 
palace,  as  in  a  kind  or  triumph.  The  next  day  he 
took  a  view  of  all  Daiius^s  money  and  moyeahles.  Of 
the  moneys  which  he  found  in  Babylon,  he  gave,  by 
way  of  extraordinary  recompense,  to  each  Macedonian 
horseman  six  aijius  (about  15L ;)  to  each  foreign  horse- 
man two  mtiUB  (about  5(. ;)  to  eveiy  Macedonian  foot 
soldier,  two  irmmb  ;  and  to  every  one  of  the  rest,  two 
months  of  their  ordinary  pay.  He  gave  orders  pursuant 
to  the  advice  of  the  maei,  with  wnom  he  had  seveml 
conferences,  for  the  rwuildmg  the  temf^es  which 
Xerxes  had  demolished ;  and,  among  others,  that  of 
Belus,  who  was  held  in  creator  veneration  at  Babylon 
than  any  other  deity.    He  cave  the  government  of  the 

Erovince  to  Mazsus.  and  the  command  of  the  forces 
e  left  there  to  ApoUodorus  of  Amphipotis. 

Alexander,  in  the  midst  oi  the  hurty  and  tumult  of 
war,  still  preserved  a  love  for  the  sciences.  He  used 
often  to  converse  with  the  Chaldeans,  who  had  always 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  astronomy  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  gained  great  &me  by^their  know- 
ledge in  it^  They  presenteid  him  with  astronomical 
observations,  taken  oy  their  predecessors  during  the 
space  of  1903  years,  which  consequently  went  as  far 
backward  as  the  age  of  Nimrod.  These  were  sent  by 
Callisthenes^who  accompanied  Alexander,  to  Aristotle. 

The  king  resided  longer  in  Babylon  than  he  had 
done  in  any  other  city,  which  was  of  great  prejudice 
to  the  discipline  of  his  forces.  The  people,  even  from 
a  religious  motive,  abandoned  themselves  to  pleasures, 
to  voluptuousness,  and  the  most  infiunous  excesses ; 
nor  did  ladies,  though  of  the  highest  quahty,  observe 
any  decorum,  or  uiow  the  least  reserve  in  their 
licentiousness,  but  gioxied  therein,  so  &r  from  endea* 
vouring  to  conceal  it,  or  blushing  at  their  enonnity. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  arm^  of  soldiers,  which 
had  triumphed  over  Asia,  after  having  thus  enervated 
themselves,  and  rioted,  as  it  were,  in  the  sloth  and 
luxury  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  for  thirty-four  days  to- 
gether, would  have  been  scarce  able  to  complete  their 
exploits,  had  they  been  opposed  by  an  enemy.  But,  as 
they  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time,  these  irregu- 
larities were  not  so  visible ;  for  Amyntas  brought  6000 
foot  and  500  Macedonian  horse,  which  were  sent  by 
Antipater ;  and  600  Thracian  hone,  vrith  3500  foot  ti 
the  same  nation:  besides  4000  mercenaries  from 
Peloponnesus,  with  near  400  horses. 

The  abov^mentioned  Amyntas  had  also  brought 
the  kin|^  fifty  Macedonian  youths,  sons  to  noblemen 
of  the  highest  quality  in  the  country,  to  serve  as  his 
euards.  \rhese  youths  waited  upon  him  at  table, 
brought  him  his  horses  when  in  the  field,  attended 
upon  him  in  parties  of  hunting,  and  kept  guard  at  the 
door  of  his  apartment  by  turns :  and  these  were  the 
first  steps  to  the  highest  employments  both  in  the  army 
and  the  state. 

After  Alexander  had  left  Babylon,  he  entered  the 
province  of  Sitacena,  the  soil  of  which  is  very  firuitfol, 
and  productive  of  eveiy  tlun^  valuable,  nHuch  made 
[lim  continue  the  longer  in  it  But  lest  ind(^ence 
should  enervate  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  he  pro- 
f>o8ed  priaies  for  such  of  them  as  should  exert  the  great- 
est bravery ;  and  appointed  as  judges  of  the  actions 
>f  those  who  should  dispute  this  honour,  persons,  who 
JiemselTes  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  proofs  of 

■  Porphyr.  apod  SiflipUc.  in  lib.  ii.  do  Ccilo. 


biaveiy  which  each  soldier  had  given  in  the  foimer 
battles,  for  on  these  only  the  prixes  were  to  be  bestow- 
ed. To  each  of  the  eight  men  who  were  pronounced 
most  valiant,  he  gave  a  regiment,  consisting  of  1000 
men:  whence  tluse  officers  were  called  vhUiairehL 
This  was  the  first  time  that  regiments  were  composed 
of  so  great  a  number  of  soldiers,  as  they  consisted  bo- 
fore  but  of  500,  and  had  not  yet  been  the  reward  oi 
valour.  The  soldiers  ran  in  crowds  to  view  this  illu»- 
trious  sight,  not  only  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  actions  of 
all,  but  as  judges  over  the  judges  themselves ;  because 
thejr  might  perceive  very  easily  whether  rewards  were 
bestowed  on  merit,  or  merely  by  favour ;  a  circum- 
stance in  which  soldiers  can  never  be  imposed  upon. 
The  prixes  seem  to  have  been  distributed  with  the 
utmost  equity  and  justice. 

He  likewise  made  several  very  advantageous  changes 
in  military  discipline,  as  established  by  his  predecessors ; 
for  he  formed  one  single  body  of  his  whole  cavalry, 
without  showing  any  regard  to  the  difierence  of  nations, 
and  appointed  such  officers  to  command  them,  as  they 
themsdves  thought  fit  to  nominate ;  whereas  before, 
the  horse  of  eveiy  nation  used  to  fight  under  its  own 
particular  standard,  and  was  commanded  by  a  colonel 
of  its  countiy.  The  trumpet's  sound  used  to  be  the 
signal  for  the  inarch ;  but  as  it  very  frequently  could 
nS.  be  well  beard,  because  of  the  great  noise  that  is  « 
made  in  decampings  he  gave  orders  that  a  standard 
should  be  set  up  over  his  tent,  which  might  be  seen  by 
his  whole  army.  He  also  appointed  fire  to  be  the  sig- 
nal in  the  night-time,  and  smoke  in  the  day. 

Alexander  marched  afterwards  towards  Susa,  where 
he  arrived  twenty  days  after  his  leaving  Babylon.  As 
he  caine  near  it,  Abutites,  governor  of  the  province, 
sent  his  son  to  meet  him,  with  a  promise  to  surrender 
the  city  into  his  hands ;  whether  he  was  prompted  to 
this  from  his  own  inclination,  or  did  it  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  oi  Darius,  to  amuse  Alexander  with  the 
hopes  of  plunder,  the  king  gave  this  youn^  nobleman 
a  vary-gradous  reception,  who  conducted  him  to  the  ri- 
ver Cfnoaspes,  the  waters  of  which  are  Bofamou8,upon 
account  or  their  exquisite  taste.'  The  kings  of  Per- 
sia never  drank  of  any  other,  and,  whithersoever  they 
went,  a  quantity  of  it,  after  having  been  put  over  the 
fire,  was  always  carried  after  them  in  silver  vases.  It 
was  here  that  Abutites  came  to  wait  upon  him,  bring- 
ing presents  worthy  of  a  king ;  among  which  were 
dromedaries  of  incredible  svriftness,  and  twelve  ele- 
phants which  Darius  had  sent  for  from  India:  Being 
come  into  the  city,  he  took  immense  sums  out  of  the 
treasury,  with  50,000  talents  of  silver*  in  ore  and 
ingots,  besides  moveables,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
ofinfinite  value.  This  wealth  was  the  produce  of  the 
exactions  imposed  for  several  centuries  upon  the  com- 
mon people,  from  whose  sweat  and  poverty  inmiense 
revenues  were  raised.  The  Persian  monarehs  fancied 
they  had  amaased  them  for  their  children  and  posterity ; 
but,  in  one  hour,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
king,  who  was  able  to  make  a  right  use  of  them ;  for 
Alexander  seemed  toi>e  merely  the  guardian  or  trustee 
of  the  immense  riches  which  he  found  hoarded  up  in 
Persia ;  and  applied  them  to  no  other  use  than  the  re- 
warding of  ment  and  courage. 

Among  other  things,  there  were  found  5000  quintals* 
of  Henmone*  purp^  the  finest  in  the  world,  which 
had  been  treasurea  up  there  during  the  space  of  190 
years ;  notwithstandmg  which,  its  beauty  and  lustre 
were  nowise  diminished. 

>  Here  likewise  was  found  a  part  of  the  rarities  which 
Xerxes  had  brought  from  Greece ;  and,  among  others, 
the  braion  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 

*  Herod,  lib.  i.e.  188. 

'  About  seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pooads. 

*  The  reader  will  have  an  idea  of  the  prodifioin  value 
of  this,  when  he  is  told,  that  thii  purple  was  sold  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  crowns  a  pound.  The  quintal  is  a 
himdred  wei^t  of  Paris. 

*  Henmone  wasacity  of  Argolisb  where  the  best  purple 
dyed. 
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which  Alexandw  sent  aftorwaidi  to  Athdiw»  when 
they  were  fltanding  in  Anian's  time.* 

The  king  being  resolved  to  march  into  Persia,  wi^ 
pointed  Aichelaus  governor  of  the  city  of  Suae,  with 
a  gairisun  of  3000  men ;  Mezarua,  one  of  the  lords  of 
his  court,  was  made  governor  of  the  citadel,  with  IPOO 
Macedonian  soldiers,  who  could  not  follow  him  by 
reason  of  their  great  age.  He  gave  the  govenmient 
of  Susiana  to  Abutites. 

He  left  Darios's  mother  and  children  in  Susa ;  dbd 
having  received  firoo;!  Macedonia  a  ereat  quantity  of 
purple  stufis  and  rich  habits,  made  n&r  the  fashion  of 
the  country,  he  presented  tliem  to  Sysisambis,  together 
with  the  artificers  who  had  wrought  them ;  for  he  had 
paid  her  everv  kind  of  honour,  and  loved  her  as  ten- 
derly as  if  she  had  been  his  mother.  He  likewise 
commanded  the  messengers  to  tell  her,  that  in  case 
■he  was  pleased  with  those  stu&,  she  mieht  make  her 
grandchildren  learn  the  art  of  weaving  £em,  by  way 
of  amusement ;  and  to  give  them  as  presents  to  wbom^ 
soet'er  they  should  think  proper.  At  these  words,  the 
tears  which  fell  from  her  eyes  showed  but  too  evidently 
how  ^eatly  she  was  displeased  with  these  sifts,  and 
how  insulting  she  considered  the  message ;  we  work- 
ing in  wool  being  considered  by  the  Persian  women 
as  the  highest  ignominy.  Those  who  carried  these 
presents,  having  told  tne  king  that  Sysieambis  was 
veiy  much  dissatisfied,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
make  an  apology  for  what  he  bad  done,  and  adminis- 
ter some  consouition  to  her.  Accordingly,  he  paid  her 
a  visit,  when  he  spoke  thus :  "  Mother,  the  stuff  in 
which  you  see  me  clothed,  was  not  only  a  wesent 
firom  my  sisters,  but  wrought  by  their  finsers.  Hence 
I  beg  you  to  believe,  that  the  custom  of  my  country 
misled  me ;  and  do  not  consider  that  as  insult,  which 
was  owing  entirely  to  ignorance.  I  beheve  I  have  not 
as  yet  done  any  thing  which  I  knew  interfered  with 
your  manners  and  customs.  I  was  told,  that  ^mong 
the  Persians  it  is  a  sort  of  crime  for  a  son  to  seat 
himself  in  his  mother's  presence,  without  first  obtaining 
her  leave.  You  are  sensible  how  cautious  I  have 
always  heen  in  this  particular ;  and  that  I  never  sat 
down,  till  you  had  first  laid  your  commands  upon  me 
to  do  sa  And  every  time  that  you  were  soine  to  fall 
prostrate  before  me,  I  only  aak  you  wheuier  I  would 
su^r  it  ?  As  the  highest  testimony  of  the  veneration  I 
have  for  you,  I  have  always  called  yon  by  the  tender 
name  of  mother,  though  this  belongs  property  to 
Olympias  alone,  to  whom  I  owe  my  birth." 

What  I  have  just  now  related,  may  suggest  two 
reflections,  both  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  natural, 
und  at  the  same  time  of  the  utmost  importance. 

First,  we  see  to  how  great  a  height  the  Persians  (so 
,vun  and  haughty  in  other  respects)  carried  the  venera- 
(tion  they  showed  their  parents.  The  reader,  doubtless, 
tremembers,  that  Cyrus  the  Great,  in  the  niidst  of  his 
conquests,  and  at  the  most  brilliant  era  of  his  good 
fortune,  would  not  accept  of  the  advantageous  ofier 
•made  him  by  Cyazares,  his  uncle,  of  giving  him  his 
slaughter  in  marria^,  and  Media  for  her  dowry,  till  he 
•had  first  advised  with  his  father  and  mother,  and  ob- 
tained their  consent  History  informs  us,*  here,  that 
Among  the  Persians,  a  son,  how  great  and  powerful 
soever  he  might  be,  never  dared  to  seat  himself  before 
liis  mother,  lUl  he  had  first  obtained  her  leave }  and 
ithat  to  do  otherwise  was  considered  as  a  crime.  Alas ! 
•bow  widely  difierent  are  our  manners ! 

Secondly,  I  discover 'in  the  same  relation,  several 
valuable  footsteps  of  that  happy  simplicity  which 
prevailed  in  ancient  times,  when  it  was  the  custom  for 
ladies,  though  of  the  greatest  distinction,  to  employ 
themselves  in  useful  and  sometimes  laborious  works. 
Eveiy  one  knows  what  is  told  us  in  Scripture  to  this 
^purpose  concerning  Rebekah,  Rachd,  and  several 

*  What  Arrian  ascribes  here  to  Alexander,  in  regard  to 
4he  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  is  attribated  by 
wother  hbtorians  to  other  princes. 

'  Scio  apud  voe,  filium  in  coafpecto  matris  nefas  esse 
«QDsideri^  aisi  cum  ilia  permisit.    QwiL  CmtL 


thor 


others.    Wo  read  m  Hcmor,  of 
drawing  water  from  sprinos,  ^ 

own  hands,  the  linen  of  thdr  lespec^nre  fiMmlies. 
Here  the  sisters  of  Alexander,'  that  la,  the  danditen 
of  a  powerful  prince,  are  employed  in  making  aiDthes 
for  their  brother.  The  oelebratied  Luccetia  vsed  to 
spin  in  the  midst  of  her  female  attendants.  Avgostni, 
who  was  sovereign  of  the  world,  wore,  for  sevcnl 
years  together,  no  other  clothes  but  what  hia  wife  and 
sister  made  him.  It  was  a  custom  in  the  nerthtn 
parts  of  the  world,  not  many  yean  since,  icr  the 
priuces,  who  then  sat  upon  the  throne,  to  prepare 
sevnal  of  the  dishes  at  evety  meal.  In  a  irad, 
needle-work,  the  care  of  domestic  affiiin,'a  serioos 
and  retired  life,  is  the  proper  function  of  women,  sad 
for  this  they  were  deai|pied  by  Providence.  The  de- 
pravity of  the  age  has  mdeed  afilized  to  these  castons^ 
which  are  very  near  as  old  as  the  creation,  an  idea  of 
meanness  ana  contempt :  but  then,  what  baa  it  ash* 
stituted  in  the  room  of  the  hardy  and  vigoroua  eac^ 
dsee  which  a  proper  education  enabled  the  sex  to  ok- 
dertake,  in  the  room  of  that  laborious  and  useful  }ak 
which  was  spent  at  home  7  A  languid  indolenoe^  a  ata. 
pid  idleness,  fiivolous  conversation,  vain  anmsemeati 
a  strong  passion  for  pi^lic  shows,  and  a  frantic  km 
of  gaming.  Let  us  compa|e  these  two  cfaaiacteci,  apd 
then  pronounce  which  of  them  may  justly  besst  its 
being  founded  on  good  sense,  8oli4i  judgment,  aai  a 
taste  for  troth  and  nature.  It  most,  nevertfaelesa,  be 
confessed,  in  honour  of  the  fair  sex  and  of  our  nalMD, 
that  seveial  ladies  among  us,  and  those  of  the  faig^eat 
^oahty,  make  it  not  only  a  doty,  but  a  pleaaare,  ts 
employ  theihselves  in  works,  not  of  a  tnflin^  bot  ef 
the  meet  useful  kind ;  and  to  make  part  of  their  fbni- 
ture  with  their  own  handa  I  also  might  add,  tint 
great  numbers  of  these  adorn  their  minds  with  agnft* 
able,  and,  at  the  same  time,  serious  and  useful  atuSea 

Alexander,  having  taken  his  leave  of  Syaigazaliii^ 
who  now  was  extremely  well  satisfied,  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  eosn- 
tiy  Pasi-Tigria*  *  Having  crossed  it  with  9W0  ibeC 
and  3000  horse,  consisting  of  Agrians,  as  well  as  rf 
Grecian  mercenaries,  and  a  remforcemeot  of  3Of0 
Thraciatts,  he  enteied  the  coontnr  of  the  UxiL  TUs 
region  lies  near  Susa  and  extends  to  the  fiontieR  ef 
Persia;  a  narrow  pass  only  lying  between  it  aad 
Susiana.  Madetes  commanded  this  province;.  Tla 
man  was  not  a  time-server,'  not  a  follower  of  fortoBe ; 
but  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  he  resolved  to  hold  ooi  to 
the  last  extremity ;  and  for  this  pqrpose,  had  wididiavB 
into  his  own  city,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  cnt^ 
rocks,  and  was  surrounded  with  precipices.  HaviM 
been  forced  from  thence,  he  retired  into  the  citade^ 
whence  the  besiegixl  sent  thirty  deputies  to  AlesEander, 
to  sue  for  quarter ;  which  they  obtained,  at  last,  by  the 
intercession  of  Sysiffambis.  The  king  not  only'pap» 
doned  Madetes,  who  was  a  near  relation  es  that 
princess,-  but  likewise  set  all  the  captivea,  and  tboee 
who  had  surrendered  themselves,  at  liberty ;  peraatfied 
them  to  ^joy  their  several  rights  and  pnvile^;es; 
would  not  su&r  the  city  to  be  plundereo,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  plough  their  lands  without  payio^r  any 
tax  or  tribute.  Could  Sjrsigambis  have  possibly  ob- 
tained more  from  her  onvn  son  on  this  oceaaea,  had 
he  been  the  victor?    ' 

The  UxH  bein^  subdued,  Alexander  gave  part  of  Ua 
army  to  Parraemo,  and  commanded  hhn  to  nmrA  it 
through  the  plain :  whilst  himself,  at  the  hend  cf  las 
lig^t*armed  troopa,  crossed  the  mountains,  wirich  ex- 
tend as  far  as  Persia.  The  fiftti  day  he  armed  at 
the  pass  of  Susa.  Ariobarzanes,  with  4000  foot  and 
700  horse,  had  taken  possession  ti  those  rocka  which 


*  Mater,  banc  vestem,  qui  faidutns  sum, 
sottm  donaDi,  led  etiam  opus  vides.    QmmU  Owt. 

*  This  is  a  differeat  river  firom  the  Tifris. 
MThas  river  is  the  modem  JerahL 

on  Susa  and  the  river  Gjmdes.] 

'  Haud  sand  temporum  homo:  quippe 
ezperiri  dsenverat.    ^niiil.  Out* 
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ue  enggf  on  all  mdm^  and  polled  the  hufaaiiant  at 
the  summit,  ont  of  the  reach  of  anows.  He  also  had 
built  a  wall  in  thoee  paeece,  and  encamped  hia  forcei 
under  it  As  aoon  as  Alexander  advanced  in  order  to 
attack  him,  the  iMurbanans  rolled,  fxbm  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  stoncB  of  a  prodigious  size,  which  falling 
from  rock  to  rock,  rushed  forward  with  the  greater 
violence,  and  at  once  crushed  to  pieces  whole  bands  of 
soldiers.  The  king  being  veiy  much  terrified  at  this 
sight,  commanded  a  retreat  to  be  sounded;  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost .  grief  he  saw  himself  not  only 
stopped  at  this  pass,  but  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  ever 
beine  able  to  force  it. 

Whilst  he  was  revolvins  these  filoomy  thoughts,  a 
Grecian  prisoner  presented  himself  to  Alexander,  and 
promised  to  conduct  him  to -the  top  of  the  mountain 
by  another  way.  The  king  aceepted  of  the  offer,  and, 
leaving  the  superintendence  of  the  camp  and  of  the 
army  to  Ciaterus,  he  commanded  him  to  cause  a  great 
number  of  fires  to  be  lighted,  in  order  that  the  Barba- 
rians might  thereby  be  dore  strongly  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  Alexander  was  there  in  person.  After  this, 
taking  some  chosen  troops  with  him,  he  set  out,  going 
through  all  the  by-ways  as  his  guide  directed.  But, 
besides  that  these  paths  were  very  craggy,  and  the 
rocks  so  slippeiy  that  their  feet  wouki  scarce  stand 
upon  them;  the  soldiers  were  also  very  much  dis- 
tressed by  the  snows  which  the  winds  had  lirou^t 
together,  and  which  were  so  deep,  that  the  men  fell 
into  them,  as  into  so  mauv  ditches ;  and  when  their 
comrades  endeavoured  to  draw  them  out,  they  them- 
selves would  likewise  sink  into  them ;  not  to  mention, 
that  their  (ears  were  er^tly  increaaed  by  the  horrors 
of  the  nifiht,  by  their  oemg  in  an  unknown  dountiy, 
and  conducted  by  a  guide  whose  fidelity  was  doubtfuL 
After  having  gone  tnrough  many  difficulties  and  dan* 
gera,  they  at  last  fiot  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Then  fiomg  down,  they  discovered  the  enemy's  corps- 
de-garde^  and  appeared  behind  them  sword  in  hand, 


at  a  time  when  they  least  expected  it    Such  as  made , ,  bliss  of  going  at  last  to  breathe  the  air  of  liberty,  to 


the  least  defence,  who  were  but  few,  were  cut  to 
pieces ;  by  which  means  the  cries  of  the  dyins  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  fright  of  those  wno  were 
retiring  to  their  main  bodv^  spread  so  great  a  tenor, 
that  they  fled,  without  striking  a  blow.  At  this  noise 
Craterus  advanced,  as  Alexander  had  commanded 
when  he  left  him,  and  seized  the  pass,  which,  till  then, 
had  resisted  his  attacks ;  and  at  the  same  time  Philo- 
tas  advanced  forwards  by  another  way,  with  Arayntas, 
Coenus,  and  Polysperchon,  and  broke  quite  tmourii 
the  Barbarians,  who  now  were  attacked  on  every  si& 
The  greatest  nart  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
those  who  flea,  fell  into  precipices.  Anobarzanee, 
with  part  of  the  cavalry,  escaped  through  mountains. 

Alexander,  in  consequence  of  the  good  fortune 
which  constantly  attends  him  in  alibis  undertakings, 
having  extricated  himself  happily  out  of  the  danoer  to 
which  he  was  so  lately  exposed,  marched  immediately 
towaids  Persia.  On  the  road  he  received  letters  fix>m 
Tiridates,  governor  of  Persepolis,  which  informed  him, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  upon  the  report  of  his 
advancing  towards  him,  were  determined  to  plunder 
Darius's  treasures,  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and 


which  the  Persian  tymmT  eoold  lafliot  They  had 
cut  off  the  hands  of  some,  the  feet  of  others ;  the  noses 
and  ears  of  others :  after  which,  having  impressed,  by 
fire,  baibaroas  characters  on  their  &ces,  they  had  the 
inhumanitv  to  keep  them  as  so  many  laughing  stocks, 
with  which  they  gutted  their  eyea  and  their  cruelty. 
They  appeared  like  so  many  shadows,  mther.than 
like  men;  speech  being  ahnoet  the  only  thing  by 
which  they  were  known  to  be  such.  Alexander  coidd 
not  refrain  firom  tears  at  tins  sight ;  and  as  they  unani- 
mouslv  besought  him  to  commiserate  their  condition, 
he  bid  them,  with  the  utmost  tenderness^  not  to  de- 
spond, and  assured  them  that  they  shoula  again  see 
tbdr  wives  and  country.  This  proposal,  wmch  one 
might  suppose  should  naturally  have  filled  them  with 
joy,  perplexed  them  very  much,  various  opinions  arisin^^ 
on  the  occasion.  '*  How  will  it  be  possible,"  said  one 
of  them,  ''for  us  to  appear  publicly  before  all  Greece, 
in  the  dreadful  condition  to  which  we  are  reduced ;  a 
condition  still  more  shameful  than  dissatisfactoiy  ? 
The  best  way  to  bear  misery  is  to  conceal  it ;  and  no 
country  is  so  sweet  to  the  wretched  as  solitude,  and 
an  oblivion  of  their  past  happiness.  Besides,  bow  will 
it  be  possible  for  us  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey? 
Driven  to  a  great  distance  from  Europe,  banbhed  to 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  east,  worn  ont  with  age, 
and  most  of  our  hmbs  maimed,  can  we  pretend  to 
undergo  &tigues,  which  have  wearied  even  a  trium- 
'phant  armv  f  The  only  thing  that  now  remains  for 
us,  is  to  hide  our  misery,  and  to  end  our  days  among 
those  who  are  already  so  accustomed  to  our  misfor- 
tunes." Others,  in  whom  the  love  of  their  country 
extin^ished  all  other  sentiments,  represented,  **that 
the  gods  oflered  them  what  they  should  not  even  have 
dazed  to  ask,  vix,  their  country,  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  all  those  thines  for  whose  sake  men  are  fond 
of  hfe,  and  despise  deaui:  that  they  had  long  enough 
borne  the  sad  yoke  of  slavery ;  and  that  nothing  hap- 
pier could  present  itself  than  their  being  indulged  the 


resmne  ueir  ancient  manners,  laws,  and  sacrifices, 
and  to  die  in  the  presehce  of  their  wives  and  children.** 

However  the  former  opinion  prevailed ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  besou^t  the  king  to  permit  them  to  con^ 
tinne  in  a  country  where  £ey  nad  spent  so  many 
years.  He  grant^  th^ir  requ^  and  presented  each 
of  them  SOOO  drachmas  ;*  five  men's  suits  of  clothes, 
and  the  same  number  for  women ;  two  couple  of  oxen 
to  pk>ugh  their  lands,  and  com  to  sow  them.  He  com- 
manded the  governor  of  the  province  not  to  sofier  them 
to  be  mo|ested  in  any  manner,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  be  iiree  from  taxes  and  tributes  of  every  kind. 
Such  behaviour  as  this  was  truly  royal.  K  was, 
indeed,  impossii^le  for  Alexander  to  restore  them  the 
limbs,  of  wluch  the  Persians  had  so  cruelly  deprived 
them ;  but  he  restored  them  to  liberty,  tranquilli^,  and 
abundance.  Thrice  happy  those  princes,  who  are 
afiected  with  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  doing 
of  good  actions,  and  who  melt  with  pity  for  the  unfortu- 
nate ! 

Alexander,  having  called  together,  the  next  day, 
the  ^nerals  of  his  army,  represented  to  them,  "  That 
no  aty  in  the  world,  had  ever  been  more  fatal  to  the 


therefore  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  all  the ,  Greeks  than  Persepolis,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
haste  inuLsinable  to  seize  them  himself:  that  he  had   Persian  monarchs,  and  the  capital  of  their  empire: 


only  the  Araxes^  to  cross,  after  which  the  road  was 
smooth  and  easy.  Alexander,  upon  this  news,  leaving 
his  infantry  behind,  marched  the  whole  night  at  the 
head  of  his  cavahry,  who  were  very  much  harassed  by 
the  length  and  swiftness  of  this  msich,  and  passed  the 
Araxes  on  a  |>ridge,  which,  by  his  order,  had  been 
built  some  days  before. 

But,  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  he  pereeived  a  large 
body  of  men,  who  exhibited  a  memorable  example 
of  the  extremest  misery.  ^  These  were  aboot  800 
Greeks,  very  &r  advsnced  in  years,  who,  having  been 
made  prisoners  of  war,  had  sufiered  all  the  torments 

'  This  is  not  ths  same  river  with  that  in  Anneala. 


that  it  was  fiom  thence  all  those  mighty  armies  poured, 
which  had  overflowed  Greece;  and  whence  Darius 
first,  and  afterwards  Xerxes,  had  carried  the  firebrand 
of  the  most  accursed  war,  which  had  laid  waste  all 
Europe;  and  therefore  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  revenge  the  manes  of  their  ancestors."  It 
was  already  almndoned  by  the  Persians,  who  all  fled 
as  fear  directed  them.  Alexander  entered  it  with  his 
phalanx,  when  the  victorious  soldiers  soon  met  with 
riches  sufiicient  to  satiate  their  avarice,  and  immedi- 
ately cut  to  pieces  all  those  who  still  remained  in  the 
city.  However  the  king  soon  put  an  end  to  the  man* 
■III  I  ■  .III  ■-^^»^»^— ^ 
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sane,  and  imbliahed  an  ovder,  by  whiGh  hw  BoldiMni 
were  forbid  to  violate  the  chastity  of  the  women. 
Alexander  had  before  possesBed  biinaelf,  either  by 
force  or  capitulation,  of  a  great  number  of  incrediblj 
rich  dtiea ;  but  all  this  was  a  trifle  compared  with  the 
tieaaures  he  found  here.  The  Baibaiiana  had  laid  up 
at  Peraepolia.  as  in  a  storehouse,  all  the  wealth  cf 
Persia.  Gold  and  silver  were  never  seen  here  but  in 
heaps,  not  to  mention  the  clothes  and  fumituro  of 
inestimable  value;  for  this  was  the  seat  of  luxury. 
There  was  found  in  the  treasury  120,000  talents,' 
which  were  desired  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
war.  To  this  prodigious  sum  he  added  6000  talents,' 
taken  from  PasarsiSa.  This  was  a  city  which  Cyrus 
had  built,  wherem  the  king*  of  Persia  used  to  be 
crowned. 

During  Alexander's  stay  in  Persepolis,  a  little  be- 
fore he  set  out  upon  his  march  a^inst  Darius,  he 
entertained  his  fnends  at  a  banquet,  at  which  the 
guests  drank  to  excess.  Among  the  women,  who 
were  admitted  to  it,  was  Thais  the  courtesan,  a  native 
of  Attica,  and  at  that  time  mistress  to  Ptolemy,  who 
afterwards  was  king  of  Esypt  About  the  end  of  the 
feast,  durin»  which  she  haid  studious! v  endeavoured  to 
praise  the  king  in  the  most  artful  ana  delicate  manner 
(a  stratagem  too  often  practised  by  women  of  that 
character,)  she  said,  with  a  gay  tone  of  voice, «  That  it 
would  be  matter  of  inexpressible  joy  to  her,  were  she 
permitted  (in  order  to  end  this  festival  nobly)  to  bum 
the  magnificent  palace  of  Xerxes,  who  had  burned 
Athens :  and  to  set  it  on  fire  with  her  own  hand,  in 


presence  of  the  king,  in  ofder  that  it  might  be  said  m 
all  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  women  who  had  fol- 
lowed Alexander  in  his  expedition  to  Asia,  had  taken 
much  better  vengeance  of  the  Persians,  for  the  many 
calamities  they  had  brought  upon  the  Grecians,  than  all 
the  generals  who  had  fought  for  them  both  by  sea  and 
lancL"  All  the  guests  applauded  the  discourse;  when 
immediately  the  king  rose  from  the  table  (his  head 
being  crowned  with  flowers,)  and  taking  a  torch  in 
his  hand,  he  advanced  forward  to  execute  this  mi^y 
exploit  The  whole  company  follow  him,  breaking 
into  loud  acclamations,  and  aftenvaids,  singing  and 
dancing,  they  surround  the  palace*  All  the  rest  of 
the  Macedonians,  at  this  noise,  ran  in  crowds,  with 
lighted  torches,  and  set  fire  to  every  part  of  it.  How- 
ever, Alexander  was  sorry,  not  Ions  after,  for  what  he 
had  done ;  and  thereupon  save  orders  for  extingiiiah- 
iiig  the  fire,  but  it  was  too  late. 

As  he  was  naturally  very  bountiful,  his  great  suc- 
cesses increased  this  beneficent  disposition ;  and  he 
accompanied  the  presents  he  made  with  such  testi- 
monies of  humanity  and  kindness,  and  so  obliging  a 
demeanour^  as  very  much  enhanced  their  value.  He 
acted  thus  m  a  particular  manner  towards  fifty  Mace- 
donian young  noblemen,  who  served  under  him  as 
guards.  Olympias  his  mother,  thinking  him  too 
profuse,  wrote  to  him  as  follows :  *'  I  do  not  blame 
you, "  said  she,  **  for  being  beneficent  towards  your 
friends,  for  that  is  acting  like  a  king:  but  then  a 
medium  ought  to  be  observed  in  your  magnificence. 
You  equal  them  all  with  kings,  and  by  heaping  riches 
on  them,  you  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
great  number  of  fnends,  of  all  whom  you  deprive  your- 
self. "  '  As  she  often  wrote  the  same  advice  to  him,  he 
always  kept  her  letters  very  secret,  and  did  not  show 
them  to  any  person ;  but  nappening  to  open  one  of 
them,  and  beginning  to  read  it,  HepluBStion  drew  near 
to  him,  and  read  it  over  his  shoulder,  which  the  king 
observing  did  not  ofler  to  hinder  him ;  but  only  taking 
the  ring  from  his  finger  he  put  the  seal  of  it  upon  the 
lips  of  bis  favourite,  as  an  admonition  to  him  not  to 
divulge  what  he  had  read. 

He  used  to  send  magnificent  presents  to  his  mother : 
but  then  he  never  womd  let  her  have  any  concern  in 
the  aflairs  of  the  government    She  used  frequently  to 

*  About  18,000,000t  sierliDg. 

*  About  90(MWK. 


make  veiy  eevere  oomplamtM  imon  that aooovnis  hot 
he  always  submitted  to  her  lU  humonr  with  fftaX 
mildness  and  patience.  Antipater  havins  one  day 
written  a  long  letter  against  her,  the  king,  alter  iteding 
it,  replied,  **  Antipater  does  not  know  that  one  single 
tear  shed  by  a  mother,  will  obliterate  10,000  ancfa 
lettere  as  this."  A  behaviour  like  this,  and  audi  an 
answer,  show,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  Alexan- 
der was  both  a  kind  son  and  an  able  politician ;  and 
that  he  was  perfectly  sensible  how  dangerous  it  would 
have  been,  had  he  invested  a  woman  of  Olympiads 
character  with  the  supreme  authority. 

SECTION  X.— DAUUB  LEAVES  BCBaTaVA.  BE  ■ 
■ETEATED^NO  FDT  IN  CBAIMS  ET  BESSUS,  GOVKUOE 
or  BACTEIANA.  THE  LATTEE,  UPON  ALKXANDEE^ 
ADVANCING  TOWAEJ)  HIM,  FUES,  AFTER  HATBS 
COVERED  DARIUS  WITH  WOUNDS,  WHO  KXPIEXS  A 
FEW  MOMENTS  BEFORE  ALEXANDER'S  AR&lVAl..  HE 
SENDS  HIS  CORPSE  TO   8TS10AMB1S. 

Alexander,*  after  he  had  taken 
Persepolis  and  Pasargada,  resolved        A.  M.  3674 
to  pursue  Darius,  w\m  was  arrived    AnL  J.  C.  33>L 
by  this  time  at  Ecbatana,  the  capital 
of  Media.    There  remained  still  with  this  ftigithre 
prince  30,000  foot,  among  whom  were  4000  Qneks, 
who  were  faithful  to  him  to  the  last    Besides  these  be 
had  4000  slinvers,  and  upwards  of  3000  caTaliy,aMiBt 
of  them  Bactnans,  commanded  by  Bessus,  gevcraui 
of  Bactriana.    Dsiius  marched  his  forces  a  little  ool 
of  the  common  road,  having  ordered  bis  bamige  to 
go  before ;  then  assembling  his  principal  omcen^  be 
spoke  to  Ihem as  follows:  "  Dear  companicMia,  asMiog 
so  many  thousand  men  who  composed  my  amy,  job 
alone  have  not  abandoned  me  during  the  wfactle  oooise 
of  my  ill  fortune;  and  in  a  little  tune,  ncrtliing  bai 
your  fidelity  and  constan^  will  be  able  to  make  bb 
nncy  myself  a  king.     Deserters  and  traiton  new 
govern  in  my  cities ;  not  that  they  are  thoi^jht  worthy 
of  the  honour  bestowed  on  them,  but  that  tne  icwaidi 
which  are  given  them  may  tempt  you    to    foUev 
their  example,  and  stagger  your  persevenoeeL    Yea 
have,  however,  still  chosen  to  follow  my  fortune  ladier 
than  that  of  the  conqueror,  for  which  you  cotaialj 
have  merited  a  recompense  from  the  gods ;  aaddo  ast 
doubt  but  they  will  prove  beneficent  towards  joa,  b 
case  that  power  is  denied  me.    With  ssch  sokbot 
and  officers  I  would  brave,  without  die  least  diead,  the 
enemy,  how  formidable  soever  he  may  be.     What! 
would  any  one  have  me  surrender  myself  Hp  to  tbe 
mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  expect  mxn  limi,  as  a 
reward  of  my  baseness  and  meanness  of  spirit,  tbe 
government  oSf  some  province  which  he  may  condeatcsd 
to  leave  me  7  No — ^It  never  shall  be  in  the  povrer  of  anv 
man,  either  to  take  away,  or  fix  upon  nay  head,  the 
diadem  I  wear  ^  the  same  hour  smII  pat  a  period  le 
my  reign  and  life.    If  you  have  all  the  same  oomnffi 
and  resolution,  which  I  can  no  ways  doubt,  I  wiD  co- 
gage  that  you  shall  retain  your  liberty,  and  not  be  «- 
poMd  to  the  pride  and  insults  of  the  Maoe<loaaaB&. 
V ou  have  in  your  hands  the  means  either  to  levense 
or  terminate  all  your  evils.**  Having  ended  his  sperai, 
the  whole  body  of  soldiers  replied  with   shoots,  that 
they  were  ready  to  follow  him  whithersoever  he  fbonhl 

So,  and  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  m  hrs 
efence. 

Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  soldiery ;  hot  ^a- 
barxanes,  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  Persia,  and  g^ 
neral  of  the  horse,  had  conspired  with  Bessos,  gepriai 
of  the  Bactrians,  to  commit  the  olackest  of  all  crimes, 
to  seize  upon  the  person  of  the  king,  and  lay  fana  m 
chains ;  which  they  might  easily  do,  as  each  of  than 
had  a  great  number  of  soldiers  under  hb  oooimaiid. 
Their  design  was,  if  Alexander  should  pursue  them, 
to  secure  uemselves,  by  giving  up  Danos  olive  into 


•Diod.l.x^ii.  p.  540-546.    Arrian.  l  iu.  p.  1 
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hiB Innds;  uid,  m  case  they  eseaped,  to  munler  that 
prince,  and  aflerMrards  usurp  his  crown,  and  begin  a 
new  war.  These  traitors  soon  won  over  the  troops, 
by  representing  to  them,  that  they  were  going  to  their 
destruction ;  that  they  would  soon  be  crushed  under 
the  ruins* of  an*empire  which  was  just  ready  to  fall : 
at  the  same  time  that  Bactriana  was  open  to  them,  and 
oflTered  them  immense  ricbea  Thougn  these  intrigues 
were  carried  on  veiT  secretly,  they  came  howeyer  to 
the  ear  of  Darius,  who  could  not  beueye  them.  Patron, 
who  commanded  the  Greeks,  entreated  him,  but  in 
vain,  to  pitch  his  tent  among  them,  and  to  trust  the 

fuard  of  ms  person  to  men  on  whose  fidelity  he  might 
epend.  Darius  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  put 
so  great  an  affront  upon  the  Persians,  and  thererore 
made  answer :  "  That  it  would  be  a  less  affliction  to 
him  to  be  deceived  by,  than  to  condemn  them:  that 
he  would  sufier  the  worst  of  evils  amidst  those  of  his 
own  nation,  rather  than  seek  for  security  amonv  stran* 
sera,  how  faithful  and  afiectionate  soever  he  might  be- 
lieve them :  aud  that  he  could  not  but  die  too  late,  in 
case  the  Persian  soldiers  thought  him  unworthy  of 
life."  It  was  Dot  long  before  Darius  experienced  Jlhe 
truth  of  this  information;  for  the  traitors  seized  him, 
bound  him  in  chains  of  gold,  by  way  of  honour,  as  he 
was  a  king,  and  then  laying  him  in  a  covered  chariot, 
they  set  out  towards  Bactriana. 

Alexander,  bein^  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  was  informed 
that  Darius  had  left  that  city  five  days  before.  He  then 
commanded  Parmenio  to  lay  up  all  the  treasures  of 
Persia  in  the  castle  of  Ecbatana,  under  a  strong  guard 
which  he  left  there.  According  to  Strabo,^  these  trea- 
sures amounted  to  180,000  talenU  (about  27,000,000/. 
sterling;)  and,  according  to  Justin,'  to  10,000  talents 
(about  1 ,500,000/.)  more.  He  ordered  him  to  march 
afterwards  towards  Hyrcania,  by  the  country  of  the 
Cadusians,  with  the  Thracians,  the  foreigners,  and  the 
rest  of  the  cavalry,  the  royal  companies  excepted.  He 
sent  orders  to  Cbtus,  who  staid  behind  in  Susa,  where 
he  lay  sick,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  arrived  at  Ecba- 
tana, he  should  take  the  forces  which  were  left  in  that 
city,  and  come  to  him  in  Parthia. 

Alexander,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  pursued  Da- 
rius, and  arrived  the  eleventh  day  at  Rha^ges,*  which 
is  a  long  day's  journey  from  the  Caspian  straits :  but 
Dariushad  already  passed  throu/s^h  tnem.  Alexander, 
now  despairing  to  overtake  him,  what  despatch  soever 
he  might  oiake,  stayed  there  five  days  to  rest  his  forces. 
He  then  marched  against  the  Parthians^  and  the  first 
day  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Caspian  straits,  and 
passed  them  the  next.  News  was  soon  brought  him, 
that  Darius  had  been  seized  by  the  traitors ;  that  Bes- 
■U8  had  caused  him  to  be  drawn  in  a  chariot,  and  had 
sent  the  unhappy  monarch  before,  in  order  to  be  the 
surer  of  his  person ;  that  the  whole  army  obeyed  that 
wretch,  Artabazus  and  the  Greeks  excepted,  who,  not 
having  a  soul  base  enough  to  consent  to  so  abomina- 
ble a  deed,  and  being  too  weak  to  prevent  it.  had ' 
therefore  left  the  high  road,  and  marohed  towaras  the 
mountains.  , 

This  was  a  fresh  motive  for  him  to  hasten  his 
march.  The  Barbarians  at  his  arrival  were  seized 
with  dread ;  though  the  match  would  not  have  been 
eqiud,  bad  Bessus  been  as  resolute  for  fighting  as  for 
putting  in  executioD  the  detestable  act  above-mention- 
ed :  for  his  troope  exceeded  the  enemy  both  in  number 
and  strength,  and  were  all  cool  and  ready  for  the 
combat ;  whereas  Alexander's  troops  were  quite  fa- 
tigued with  the  length  of  their  marob.  But  the  name 
and  reputation  of  Alexander  (a  motive  all  powerful  in 
war)  nlled  them  with  such  terror,  that  they  all  fled. 
Bessus  and  his  accomplices  being  come  up  with  Darius, 
requested  him  to  mount  his  horse,  and  fly  fix>m  the 
enemy ;  but  he  replied  that  the  gods  were  ready  to 
avenge  the  evils  he  had  sufifered ;  and  beseeching 
Alexander  to  do  him  justice,  he  rdfused  to  follow  a 

*  Strab.  1.  XV.  pw  741.  '  Jusda.  1.  xii.  c«  1. 

'  This  it  the  city  mentioiMd  in  Tobit,  iy,  1. 


band  of  traitors.  At  these  words  they  fell  into  sadi 
a  fury,  that  throwing  their  darts  at  him,  they  left  him 
covered  with  wounds.  After  having  perpetrated  this 
horrid  crime,  they  separated,  in  order  to  leave  different 
footsteps  of  their  flight,  and  thereby  elude  the  pursuits 
of  the  enemy,  in  'case  he  should  follow  them ;  or  at 
least  oblige  him  to  divide  his  forces.  Nabarzanes  took 
the  way  S  Hvrcania,  and  Bessus  that  of  Bactriana, 
both  being  followed  by  a  very  few  horsemen ;  and  as 
the  Barbarians  were  by  this  means  destitute  of  leaders, 
they  dispersed  themselves  up  and  down,  as  fear  or 
hope  directed  their  steps. 

After  searching  about  in  difierent  places,  Darius 
was  at  last  found,  m  a  retired  spot,  his  body  run  throufi^ 
with  spears,  Ijring  in  a  chariot,  and  drawing  near  his 
end.  However,  ho  had  strength  enough  before  he 
died,  to  call  for  drink,  which  a  Macedonian,  named 
Polystratus,  brought  him.  He  had  with  him  a  Per* 
sian  prisoner,  whom  he  employed  as  interpreter.  Dbp 
rius,  after  drinking  the  licj^uor  that  h^  been  given  him, 
turned  to  the  Macedoman  and  said,  '*Tbiat  in  the 
deplorable  state  to  which  he  was  reduced,  he  however 
should  have  the  comfort  to  speak  to  one  who  could 
understand  him,  and  that  his  last  words  would  not  hm 
lost.  He  therefore  charged  him  to  tell  Alexander,  that 
he  died  in  his  debt,  without  having  bad  the  power 
of  returning  his  obligations :  that  he  save  him  infinite 
thanlLS  for  the  great  kindness  he  had  shown  towards 
his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  not  only  spariujg 
their  lives,  but  permitting  them  to  continue  in  their 
former  splendour :  that  he  besoo^t  the  gods  to  give 
victory  to  his  arms,  and  make  hire  monarch  of  the 
universe ;  that  he  thought  he  need  not  entreat  him  to 
revenge  Uie  execrable  murder  committed  on  his  person^ 
as  this  was  the  common  cause  of  kinss." 

After  this,  taking  Polystratus  by  3ie  hand,  "  Give 
him,'*  said  he,  "  thy  hand,  as  I  pre  thee  mine ;  and 
cany  him;  in  my  name,  the  only  pledge  I  am  able  tb 
give  of  my  gratitude  and  affection."  Saying  these 
words,  he  breathed  his  last,  Alexander  coming  up  a 
moment  after,  and  seeing  Darius's  body,  wept  bitterly ; 
and,  by  the  strongest  testimonies  of  gnef  that  could  be 
shown,  proved  £>w  intimately  he  was  aftcted  with 
the  unhappiness  of  a  prince  who  deserved  a  better  fate. 
He  immediately  pulled  off 'his  military  cloak,  and 
threw  it  on  Damis's  body ;  then  causing  it  to  be  em* 
bakned,  and  his  cofiin  to  be  adorned  with  a  royal  ma^ 
nificence,  he  sent  it  to  Sysigambis,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  interred  With  the  honours  usually  paid  to  the 
deceased  Persian  monarchs,  and  be  entombed  with  his 
ancestors. 

Thus  died  Darius,  the  third  year 
of  the  1 12th  Olympiad,  at  about  fifty  A.  M.  3674. 
years  of  age,  six  of  which  he  had  AnL  J.  C.  330. 
rdgned.  He  was  a  gentle  and  paci- 
fic prince;  his  rei^,  with  the  exception  of  the  death 
of  Caridemus,  having  been  unsulhea  with  injustice  or 
cruelty,  which  was  owing  either  to  his  natural  lenity, 
or  to  lus  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  other- 
wise from  the  perpetual  war  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  against  Alexander  ever  since  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  In  him  the  Persian  empire  ended,  after 
having  existed  S06  years,  computing  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  reign  oi  Cyrus  the  Great  (the  founder  of 
it)  under  thirteen  kings :  vix,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Smeiw 
dis  the  Magian,  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  Xerxes 
I.,  Arta^erxes  Longimanus,  Xenes  II.,  Sogdianus, 
Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxee  Mnemon,  ArUxerxe* 
Ochus,  Arses,  and  Darius  Codomanus. 

SECTION  XI. — ^TICES  WHICH  PIRST  CAUSED  TH» 
DECLINE,  AND  AT  LAST  THE  HUIN  OF  THE  PERSIAM 
EMPIRE. 

The  death  of  Darius  Codomanus,  may  very  justly 
be  considered  as  the  era,  but  not  as  the  sole  cause,  oif 
the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  When  we 
take  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  kin^  above- 
mentioned,  and  consider  with  some  attention  their 
diflferent  ehancten  and  methods  of  goyenuDgi  wMiMt 
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in  pMce  or  war,  we  eariljr  peroehra  that  this  decline 
was  prepared  at  a  great  distance,  and  carried  on  to  its 
end  by  visible  steps  winch  denoted  a  total  ruin. 

We  may  declare  at  iiret  aijsht,  that  the  declension 
of  the  Persian  empire  and  its  &11,  are  owing  to  its  very 
origin  and  primitive  institation.  It  had  been  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  nations,  who  difiered  very  mach 
in  manners  and  inclinations.  The  Persians  were  a 
sober,  laborious,  modest  peof^e ;  but  the  Modes  were 
wholly  devoted  to  pomp,  lazury,  softness,  and  volup- 
tuousness. The  example  of  irusalitv  and  simplicity 
which  Cyrus  had  set  them,  and  their  bein^  obliged  to 
be  always  under  arms  to  gain  so  many  victories,  and 
support  themselves  in  the  midst  of  so  many  enemies, 
prevented  those  vices  from  spreading  for  some  time ; 
but  when  all  was  subdued  and  in  subjection  to  them, 
the  fondness  which  the  Modes  had  naturally  for  plea- 
sures and  magnificence,  soon  lessened  the  temperance 
of  the  PoFBians,  and  became  in  a  little  time  the  pre- 
vaihng  taste  of  the  two  nations. 

Several  other  causes  conspired  to  this.  Babylon, 
when  conquered,  intoxicated  her  victore  with  her  poi- 
soned cup,  and  enchanted  them  with  the  charms  of 
pleasure.  She  furnished  them  with  such  ministers 
and  instruments,  as  were  adapted  to  promote  luxury, 
and  to  foment  and  cherish  voluptuousness  with  art  and 
delicacy ;  and  the  wodth  of  the  richest  provinces  in  the 
world  being  at  the  entire  disposal  of  new  sovereigns, 
they  thereby  were  enabled  to  satiate  all  their  desires. 

Even  Cyrus  hims^,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere, 
contributed  to  this,without  foreseeing  the  consequences 
of  it ;  and  prepared  men's  imnds  for  it  by  the  splendid 
festival  wnich  he  gave,  after  having  ended  his  con- 
quests; at  which  he  showed  himself  m  the  midst  of  his 
troops,  who  had  shared  in  his  victories,  with  such  a 
pomp  and  ostentation  as  were  most  capable  of  daz- 
zling the  eye.  .He  first  inspired  them  with  an  admi- 
ration for  pomp  and  show,  which  they  had  hitherto 
despised.  He  suggested  to  them,  that  magnificence 
and  riches  were  worthy  of  crowninff  the  most  glorious 
exploits,  and  the  end  and  fruit  of  Siem :  and  by  thus 
inspiring  his  subiects  with  a  strong  desire  for  things 
they  saw  so  highfv  esteemed  by  a  most  accomplished 
prince,  his  example  authorized  them  to  abandon  them- 
selves to  that  inclination  without  reserve. 

He  spread  this  evil  still  farther  by  obliging  his 
judges,  officers,  and  governors  of  provinces,  to  appear 
with  splendour  before  the  people,  the  better  to  repre- 
sent the  majesty  of  the  prince.  On  one  side,  uiese 
magistrates  and  commanden  easily  mistook  these 
ornaments  and  trappings  of  their  employments  for  the 
most  essential  parts  of  them,  endeavouring  to  distin- 
l^uish  themselves  by  nothing  but  this  glittering  out^ 
side;  and-,  on  the  other,  men  of  the  greatest  weuth  in 
the  provinces  proposed  them  as  so  many  patterns  for 
their  imitation,  and  were  soon  followed  by  persons  of 
moderate  fortune,  whom  those  in  the  lowest  stations  of 
Fife  strove  to  equal. 

So  many  causes  of  degeneracy  uniting  together,  and 
being  authorized  publicly,  soon  destroyed  3ie  ancient 
virtue  of  the  Persians.  They  did  not  sink,  like  the 
Romans,  by  imperceptible  decays,  which  had  been 
long  foreseen  and  often  opposed.  Scares  was  Cyrus 
dead,  but  there  rose  up  as  it  were  another  nation,  and 
kings  of  a  quite  different  genius  and  chiiracter.  Men- 
tion was  no  longer  made  of  that  manly,  that  severe 
education  which  was  bestowed  on  thePersian  youth  |  of 
those  public  schools  of  sobriety,  patience,  and  emulation 
for  virtue,  nor  of  those  laborious  and  warlike  exercises ; 
of  all  these  there  did  not  remain  the  smallest  traces : 
the  young  men  being  brought  up  in  splendour  ana 
efleminacy,  which  they  now  saw  was  had  in  honour, 
immediately  began  to  despise  the  happy  simplicity  of 
their  forefiiuien,  and  formed,  in  the  space  of  one  gene- 
ration, an  entire  new  set  of  people,  whose  manners, 
inclinations,  and  maxims,  were  directly  opposite  to 
those  of  ancient  times.  They  grew  haughty,'  vain, 
efieminate,  inhuman,  and  perfidious  in  treaties :  and 
acquired  this  peculiar  character,  that  they,  of  all  peo- 


ple, wen  the  moet  abandoned  to  splendonr,  Inzniy, 
feasting,  and  even  to  drunJLenness ;  so  that  we  may 
affirm,  that  the  empire  of  the  Persians  was  almost  at 
its  birth,  what  other  empires  became  through  length  of 
time  alone,  and  began  where  othen  end.  It  bore  the 
principle  of  its  destruction  in  its  own  booom,  and  tlss 
mtemal  vice  increased  in  every  successive  rei^ 

After  the  unsuccessful  expeditions  of  Dnnns  and 
Xerxes  against  Scythia  and  Greece,  the  princes  their 
Bucoessora  became  insensible  to  the  ambition  of 
making  conquests,  and  gave  themselves  up  a  prey  to 
idleness  and  efleminacy ;  they  grew  careless  ot'miliitaiy 
discipline,  and  substituted  in  me  place  of  re^vnlar  sot- 
diere,  inured  to  the  toils  of  war,  a  confused  maltitiide 
of  men,  who  were  taken  by  force  out  of  their  reapadive 
countries.  The  reader  may  have  observed,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  the  whole  strength,  and  ahnoat 
the  only  resource  of  the  Persian  army,  lay  in  the 
Qreeks  whom  they  retained  in  their  service;  tiat, 
properly  speaking,  they  depended  on  them  only,  and 
always  took  great  care  to  oppose  them  to  tlie  best 
troops  of  the  enemy :  they  were  the  only  soldiers  in 
Danus's  army  who  performed  their  duty,  and  continoed 
faithful  to  him  to  the  last:  and  we  have  seen  that 
Memnon  the  Rhodian  was  the  sole  great  genezal  who 
made  head  against  Alexander. 

Instead  of  choosing  for  the  command  of  their  fortes 
officera  of  skill  and  experience,  they  used  to  appobt 
persons  of  the  greatest  quality  of  every  nation,  wbs 
frecjuently  had  no  other  merit  than  their  exalted  birth, 
their  riches  and  credit ;  and  who  were  distin^niahed 
by  nothing  but  the  sumptuousness  of  their  feasts  aed 
entertainments,  by  the  ma^ificonce  of  their  eqsi- 
pages,  and  by  the  crowd  with  which  they  were  ever 
surrounded,  of  guards,  domestics,  eunuchs,  and  wo- 
men; such  an  assemblage,  formed  merely  lor  vaia 
show  and  ostentation,  rather  than  for  warlike  expedk- 
lions,  encumbered  an  army  (already  but  too  nmneroos 
with  useless  soldien,  made  it  alow  in  its  marches  and 
movements  by  its  too  heavy  baggage,  and  rendered  i: 
incapable  of  subsisting  long  in  a  country,  and  of  fi9t> 
lowing  up  great  enterprises  in  sight  of  an  enemy. 

The  Pereian  monarchs  shuttmg  tbemsehrea  up  k. 
their  palaces  in  order  to  abandon  themselves  to  pfiea- 
sures«and  appearing  seldom  abroad,  placed  their  whok 
confidence,  and  by  that  means  all  their  authority,  il 
eunuchs,  in  women,  in  slaves,  and  in  flatterii^  com^ 
tiers,  whose  sole  thoughts  and  endeavours  were  u 
banish  true  merit,  which  was  offensive  to  them ;  te 
give  the  rewards  appointed  for  servicee  to  their  ove 
creatures ;  ahd  to  intrust  the  greatest  employmenis  of 
the  state  to  persons  devoted  to  their  Intereeted  and 
ambitions  views,  rather  than  to  such  whose  abflitiefl 
rendered  them  capable  of  serving  their  country. 

Another  characteristic  of  these  princes,  which  is  but 
too  frequent  in  that  high  sphere,  eoatributed  veiy  nmch 
to  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  They  were  aocnstomed 
from  their  infancy  to  have  their  ears  soothed  with  &l*e 
praises  and  the  most  extravannt  compliments,  and 
to  have  a  blind  submission  paid  to  their  will.  They 
were  educated  in  so  exalted  an  idea  of  their  own  grao- 
deur,  that  they  readily  persuaded  themselves  diat  the 
rest  of  men  were  formed  merely  to  serve  theso,  and 
administer  to  their  pleasures.  They  were  not  taught 
their  duties,  nor  the  maxims  of  a*  wise  and  eood 
vemment ;  the  principles  by  which  men  diowd  jv 
of  solid  merit,  and  select  persons  able  togpvcxn 
them.    They  did  not  know  that  they  were  misBd  (o 


sovereisn  power  merely  to  protect  their  subjects  and 
make  them  happy.  They  were  not  made  sensibk  of 
the  exquisite  pleasure  that  a  monarch  feels,  who  is  the 
delight  of  his  Aibjects,  and  the  nublic  source  of  the 
feliaty  of  so  vast  an  empire^  as  Cyrus  the  Great  lad 
been,  who  was  so  dear  to  his  people,  that  eveiy  indi- 
vidual familv  considered  him  as  tneir  fiither,  and  be>- 
wailed  his  death  as  a  public  calamity.  So  fiu*  fi«cn 
this,  a  monarch's  grandeur  was  dedaied  to  r^M^^a^  ^ 
making  himself  feared,  and  in  his  being  able  to  giatifT 
all  his  passions  with  impunity. 


SKfiTTOAT  OV 

So  fli  joAg&A  an  edoeation  tmist  neeeinrily  font 
nther  weak  or  vicioas  Piincoa.  They  were  not  able 
o  sustain  the  wei^t  or  so  mighlj  an  empire,  nor  to 
^rasp  the  several  parts  of  so  extensive  and  laboiioiis  an 
Ldministration.  Idleness,  and  a  love  ibr  pleasaiOi 
nade  them  careless  and  averse  to  business ;  and  the^ 
tacrificed  matters  of  the  hidiest  impoitanee  to  ihev 
'ain  amusBments.  Some  of  uiem  were  bom  with  soeh 
lappy  disposittons,  that  they  would  have  beoome  good 
irinces,  had  they  not  been  enervated  by  the  charms 
if  a  voluptuous  hfe ;  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
Jlurements  of  a  too  despotic  power,  and  an  over  great 
prosperity.  By  flattery,  they  were  rendered  incapa- 
ilo  of  listenhiff,  in  their  counsels,  to  any  expressions 
[elivered  with  freedom,  or  of  suffisriog  tlie  least  oppo- 
lition  to  their  wills* 

It  is  no  wonder  they  were  not  beloved  by  their 
labjects,  since  their  wnole  study  was  to  aggrandiie 
hemsclves,  and  to  sacrifice  all  considerations  to  that 
done.  Darius,  in  his  misfortunes,  was  abandoned  by 
he  generals  of  his  armies,  by  the  govemois  of  his  pro- 
rinces,  bv  his  officers,  domestics,  and  subjects  {  and 
lid  not  nnd  any  where  a  sincere  afiection,  nor  a  real 
ittachment  to  his  person  and  interest  The  danling 
iplendour  of  the  rersian  monarchy  concealed  a  red 
weakness ;  and  this  unwieldy  power,  heightened  by 
so  much  pomp  and  pride,  had  no  support  in  the  hearts 
>f  the  people ;  so  that  this  colossus,  at  the  ve>y  first 
)low,  feU  to  the  ground. 

SECTION  XII. — LACKDAMON  RKYOLTS  FROM  THB 
MACanOlflAlfS,  WITH  ALMOST  ALL  PBLOPOMMtSUS. 
ANTIPATER  MARCHXS  OUT  ON  THIS  OCCASION,  OB- 
PBATS  THE  CNKHT  IN  A  BATTLB,  IN  WHICH  AOIS  IS 
KILLBO.  ALBXANOBE  MARCHES  AOAWST  BB8SIIS. 
TRALSSTRIS,  QOBBN  Or  THE  AMAXONS,  COMBS  TO 
VISIT  HIM  PROM  A  FAR  COUNTET.  ALEXANDER,  AT 
HIS  RETURN  FROM  PARTHIA,  ABANDONS  HIMSELF  TO 
PLEASURE  AND  EXCESS.  HE  CONTINUES  HIS  MARCH 
AGAINST     BBSSUS.      A    PRETENDED    CONSPIRACY  OF 
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PRILOTAS  AOAINST  THE  KING.  BB,  AND  PARHRNiO 
HIS  FATHER,  ARE  PUT  TO  DEATH.  ALEXANDER  SUB* 
DUBS  SEVERAL  NATIONS.  HE  AT  LAST  ARRIVES  IN 
BACTRIANA,   WHITHER   BESSUS  IS  BROUGHT    TO  HIM. 

Whilst  things  passed  in  Asia  as 

A.  M.  3674.    we  have  seen,'  some  tumults  broke 

\nt  J.  C.  330.    out  in  Greece  and  Macedonia.  Mem- 

non,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  into 

rhrace,  having  revolted  there,  and  thereby  drawn  the 

\>rces  of  Antipater  on  that  side ;  the  Lacedemonians 

bought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  throw  olf  the 

Sflacedonian  yoke,  and  engaged  almost  all  Pelopon- 

lesus  in  their  design.    Upon  this  news,  Antipater, 

lAer  having  settled  to  the  best  of  his  power  the  nSkin 

>f  Thrace,  returned  with  the  utmost  expedition  into 

3rreece,  wnence  he  immediately  despatched  couriers. 

n  order  to  give  Alexander  an  account  of  these  several 

.ransactions.    As  soon  as  Antipater  was  come  up  with 

he  enemy,  he  resolved  to  give  them  battle.    The  La- 

MMlismonian  army  consisted  of  no  more  than  90,000 

bot  and  SOOO  horse,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  their 

ling;  whereas  that  of  Antipattf  was  twice  tluit  num- 

>er.    A^t3,  in  order  to  make  the  superiority  of  numbers 

if  no  effect,  bad  mad^  choice  oi  a  narrow  spot  of 

^und.    The  battle  began  with  great  vigour,  eadi 

tarty  endeavouring  to  signalize  themselves  in  an  ex- 

laordinaiy  manner  for  ue  honour  of  their  respective 

Wi^ntries,  the  one  fired  with  the  remembrance  of  their 

Ratine  ^ory,  and  the  other  animated  by  their  present 

peatness,  fought  with  emial  courage ;  the  Laoed»- 

nonians  for  liberty,  and  Ine  Macedonians  for  empire. 

So  Ions  as  the  armies  continued  on  the  spot  where  the 

Mttle  began,  Agis  had  the  advantage ;  but  Antipa- 

ifir,  by  pretendinjg  to  fly,  drew  the  enemy  into  the 

llains;  after  which,  extending  his  whcJe  army,  he 

|uned  a  saperiority.  and  made  a  proper  use  of  his  ad- 

ptntage.  Agis  was  oistinguished  by  his  suit  of  annour, 

*  Diod.  L  xriii.  p.  597.    <^  Gun.  i.  vi«  a  I. 
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his  noUo  mian,  and  ttiO  more  lo  by  Ub  valoor.  Tlin 
battle  was  hottest  lonnd  his  parson,  and  ha  himBelf 
Mrlbnned  the  most  astonishtng  acts  of  bravoy.  At 
last,  after  having  been  wounded  in  several  patts  of  hia 
body,  his  soldiers  carried  him  off  upon  his  shield* 
However  this  did  not  damp  their  conragj^ ;  for  having 
ieiMd  an  advantageoua  nost,  where  thoy  kept  dose  to 
their  nnka,  they  leaiBlea  with  great  vigour  the  attack* 
of  the  enemy.  After  having  withstc«d  them  a  long 
time,  the  Lacedemonians  bogan  to  fivegroond,  bc^c 
scarce  able  to  bold  their  arms,  whocn  were  all  coverad 
with  sweat ;  they  afterwards  retired  ve>y  fast,  and  at 
last  ran  ifuite  away.  The  kin^  seeing  himself  closely 
pursued,  still  made  some  eflbits,  notwithslandins  the 
weak  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  m  or£r  to 
oppose  tfie  enemy.  Intrepid  and  invincible  to  the 
last,  oppressed  by  numbers,  he  ^d  sword  in  hand. 

In  tnis  en^gement  upwards  of  3000  Lacedsmo- 
nians  lost  their  lives,  and  1000  Macedonians  at  most; 
but  very  few  of  the  latter  returned  home  unwounded. 
This  victory  not  only  ruined  the  power  of  Spaita  and 
its  allies,  but  also  the  hopes  of  those  who  only  waited 
the  issue  of  this  war,  to  oedare  themsehresi  Antip»* 
ter  immediatdty  sent  the  news  of  this  success  to  Alex- 
ander :  but,  like  an  experienced  courtier,  he  drew  up 
the  account  of  it  m  the  most  modest  and  circumspect 
terms ;  and  such  as  were  best  adapted  to  diminiah  the 
lustre  of  a  victory  which  mivht  expose  him  to  envy. 
He  was  sensible  that  Alexander's  delicacy  on  the  point 
of  honour  was  so  very  great,  that  he  lopked  upon  the 
glory  which  another  person  obtained  as  a'dimmutioii 
of  his  own.  And  indeed  he  could  not  forbear,*  when 
this  news  was  brought  him,  to  let  drop  some  words 
which  discovered  his  jealousy.  Antipater  did  not  dam 
t6  dispose  of  any  thing  by  his  own  private  authority, 
and  only  gave  the  Laceiunnonians  leave  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  king,  in  order  that  they  themselves 
might  learn  their  fate  fiom  his  own  mouth.  Alexan- 
der pardoned  them,  someof  those  who  had  occasioned 
the  revolt  excepted^  and  these  he  nunished. 

Darins's  death  did  not  hinder  Alexander  from  pur- 
suing Bessus,'  who  had  vrithdrawn  into  Bactriana, 
where  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king,  by  the  name 
of  Artaxerzes.  But,  finding  at  last  that  it  woidd  be 
impossible  for  him  to  come  up  with  him,  he  returned 
into  Parthia;  and  resting  his  troops  some  days  in 
Hecatompylos,  commanded  provisions  to  be  brought 
thither  from  ail  quarters. 

During  his  stay  there,  a  report  prevailed  throughout 
the  whote  army,  that  the  king,  content  witii  the  con* 

X nests  he  had  achieved,  was  preparing  to  retnm  into 
f  acedonia.  That  very  instant  the  soldiers,  as  if  A 
signal  had  been  made  tor  their  setting  out,  ran  like 
madmen  to  their  tents,  bc^ui  to  pack  up  Uidr  bag- 

fage,  load  the  waggons  with  the  utmost  despatch,  ami 
II  the  whole  camp  with  noise  and  tumult  The  noise 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  Alexander,  when  terrified  at 
the  disorder,  he  summoned  the  officers  to  his  Psnt^ 
where,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  complained,  that  in 
the  midst  of  so  glorious  a  career,  he  was  stopped  on  a 
sudden,  and  forced  to  return  back  into  his  own  coun- 
try, rather  like  one  who  had  been  overcome,  than  as 
a  conqueror.  The  officers  comforted  him,  by  reprcH 
senting,  that  this  sudden  motion  was  a  mere  sally, 
and  a  transient  gust  of  passion,  which  would  not  be 
attended  with  any  ill  consequences ;  and  assured  ium. 
that  the  soldiers,  to  a  man,  would  obey  him,  providisd 
he  himself  would  address  them  but  witii  naildness  and 
tenderness.  He  promised  to  do  it  The  circumstance 
which  had  given  occasion  to  this  false  report,  vras  his 
having  disbanded  some  Gfreoian  soldiers,  after  reward- 
ing them  in  a  v^  bountiful  manner ;  so  that  the  Ma- 
cedonians imagined  they  also  were  to  fight  no  more. 
Alexander  having  summoned  the  army,  made  the 
followmg speech :  "I  am  not  surprised,  6  soldiers, if, 


*  Alexander  hostes  vind  vdusrat:  Antipatram  vidsss^ 
Be  Ucitos  quidem  iadi^abttnr,  gam  demiiium  ^ionm  e»> 
istimani,  qaicqdd  oetsisset  aliens.    Q,  Cwt, 

"  d.  Curt  Ii  vi.  a«  •— 4* 
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•Iter  tfatt  mifi^  tfaboB  we  ha?e  hitherto  petfiNrmed 
you  ehouM  be  sainted  with  skuy*  and  have  no  other 
Tiews  but  ease  and  repoee.  I  will  not  now  enumerate 
the  variouB  nations  we  hare  conquered.  We  have 
subdued  more  provinces  than  others  have  cities.  Could 
I  penuade  n^self,  that  our  conquests  were  well  secu* 
red,  over  nations  who  were  so  soon  overcome,  I  would 
think  as  Tou  do  (for  I  will  not  dissemble  my  thoughts,) 
and  woukl  make  all  the  haste  imaginable  to  revisit 
my  household-gods,  my  mother,  my  sisters,  and  my 
subjects,  and  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  my  coontiy  the 
glory  I  have  acquired  in  concert  with  you.  But  this 
^ory  will  all  vanish  very  soon,  if  we  do  not  put  the 
last  nand  to  the  work.  Im>  you  ima^ne,  that  so  many 
nations,  accustomed  to  other  soveiei^s,  and  who  have 
no  manner  of  agreement  with  us  either  in  their  reli- 

g'on,  manners,  or  language,  were  entirely  subdued 
e  moment  they  were  conquered  $  and  that  they  will 
not  take  up  arms,  in  case  we  return  back  with  so 
much  precipitation  7  What  will  become  of  the  rest 
who  stdl  remain  unconquered  ?  What !  shall  we  leave 
our  victory  impeifect,  merely  for  want  of  courage  7 
But  that  which  touches  me  much  more ;  shall  we  suf- 
fer the  detestable  crime  of  Bessus  to  go  unpunished  7 
Can  you  bear  to  see  the  sceptre  of  Darius  transfened 
to  the  sanguinary  hands  of  that  monster,  who,  after 
having  loaded  him  with  chains,  as  a  captive^  at  last 
assassmated  his  soveragn,  in  order  to  depmre  us  of 
the  glory  of  saving  him  7  As  for  myself,  i  shall  not 
be  easy  till  I  see  that  infamous  wretch  banging  on 
a  gibbet,  there  to  pay,  to  all  kings  and  nations  <S  the 
earth,  the  just  punishment  due  to  his  execrable  crime. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  mistaken ;  but  methinks 
I  read  has  sentence  of  death  in  your  countenances ;  and 
that  the  anger  which  sparkles  in  your  eyes,  declares 

SHt  will  soon  imbrue  your  hands  in  that  traitor's 
ood." 

The  soldiers  would  not  sufibr  Alexander  to  proceed ; 
but  clapping  their  hands  they  all  cried  aloud,  that  they 
were  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  would  lead  them. 
All  the  speeches  of  this  prince  generally  paroduced  this 
effect  How  desponding  soever  they  might  be,  one 
single  woid  from  him  revived  their  courage  in  an  in- 
stant, and  inspired  them  with  that  martial  alacrity  and 
ardour,  which  appeared  always  in  his  face.  The  king, 
taking  advantage  of  tliis  favourable  disposition  of  the 
whole  army,  crossed  Parthia,  and  in  three  days  arrived 
on  the  frontiers  of  Hyroania,  which  submitted  to  his 
arms.  He  afterwards  submitted  the  Mardi,  the  Arii, 
the  Drange,  the  Arachosii,  and  several  other  nations, 
into  which  his  army  inarched,  with  greater  speed  than 
people  generally  travel.  He  frejquently  would  pursue 
an  enemy  for  whole  days  and  nights  together,  almost 
without  Bufiering  his  troops  to  take  any  rest  By  this 
prodigious  rapiaity,  he  came  unawares  upon  nations 
who  Uiought  him  still  at  a  great  distance,  and  subdued 
them  beforo  they  had  time  to  put  themselves  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence.  Under  this  image  Daniel  the  prophet 
designated  Alexander  many  ages  before  his  birth,  by 
representing  him  as  a  panther,  a  leopard,  and  a  he- 
flpat  who  rushed  forward  with  so  much  swiftness,  that 
his  feet  seemed  not  to  touch  the  ground. 

Nabaixanes,^  one  of  Bes8us%  accomplices,  who  had 
written  before  to  Alexander,  came  and  surrendered 
himself,  upon  promise  of  a  pardon,  when  he  heard 
that  he  was  arrived  at  Zadracarta,  the  capital  of  Hyr- 
cania ;  and,  among  other  presents,  brought  him  &- 
goas  the  eunuch,  who  afterwards  gained  great  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  Alexander,  as  he  had  formerly 
over  that  of  Darius, 

At  the  same  time  arrived  Thalestris,  queen  of  the 
Amnions.  A  violent  desire  of  seeing  Alexander  had 
prompted  that  princess  to  leave  her  dominions,  and 
travel  through  a  great  number  of  countries  to  gratify 
her  curiosity.  B^ng  come  pretty  near  his  camp,  she 
sent  word  tnat  a  queen  was  come  to  visit  him ;  and 
that  she  had  a  prodigiods  inclination  to  cultivate  hb 

*  Quint.  Curt.  liU  vi«  cap.  6, 


aoanaintaaee,  and  acooidingfy  wac  amvod  within  • 
hule  distance  from  that  place.  Alexander  having  r^ 
turned  her*a  &vourable  answer,  she  eommandea  her 
train  to  stop,  and  herself  came  forward  with  900  wo- 
men; and  the  moment  she  perceived  the  king  she 
leaped  from  her  horse,  having  two  lances  in  her  right 
hand.  The  dress  the  Amazons  used  to  wear,  did  not 
quite  cover  the  bodjr ;  for  their  bosom  was  iiDoovered 
on  the  left  side,  wmle  every  other  part  of  tfaor  body 
was  hid;  except  that  their  £owns  beinf  todLed  i^ 
with  a  knot,  feU  down  no  farther  than  the  linee.  Thrv 
preserved  their  left  breast  to  suckle  their  female  olh 
spring,  but  used  to  bum  itteix  right,  that  they  migkt 
ne  the  better  enabled  to  bend  the  bow  and  thiiow  the 
dart,  whence  they  were  called  Jhnazona.* 

Thalestris*  looked  upon  the  king  without  d]scova>> 
ing  the  least  sign  of  admiration,  and  survejing  Ua 
attentively,  did  not  think  his  stature  answenUe  to  fab 
fiime ;  for  the  Barbarians  are  very  much  strw^  witkt 
majestic  air,  and  think  those  only  capable  of  migfatjr 
achievemenfli,  on  whom  nature  has  nestowed  bodilj 
advantages.  She  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him,  that  &e 
chief  motive  of  her  journey  was  to  have  poajpiiiy  bj 
him ;  adding,  that  she  thought  herself  woitiij  of  gmi^ 
heirs  to  his  empire.  Alexander,  upon  this  requert, 
was  oblised  to  make  some  stay  in  tJbia  place ;  after 
which  Thalestris  returned  to  her  own  kin^oai,aiid 
the  king  into  the  province  inhabited  by  the  Faitteans. 
This  story,  and  woatever  is  related  uf  the  Ainaytns,ii 
looked  upon  by  some  very  judicious  authors  aJteliiety 
fkbuloos. 

Alexander  abandoned  himself  afterwards  whoflj  Is 
his  passions,*  chan^g  into  pride  and  excess  tke 
moderation  and  continence  for  which  he  bed  hitherts 
been  so  greatly  admired ;  virtues  so  very  neceasaiy  b 
an  exalted  station  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  sans 
of  prosperities.  He  was  now  no  longer  the  same  ma. 
Thou^n  he  was  invincible  with  regard  to^  the  dangcs 
and  toils  of  war,  he  was  far  otherwise  with  respect  lo 
the  charms  of  ease.  The  instant  he  enjoyed  a  h^ 
repoee,  he  abandoned  himself  to  sensnsJntj ;  and  fae, 
woom  the  arms  of  the  Penians  could  not  oonquer,  i^ 
a  victim  to  their  vices.  Nothing  was  now  to  be  sos 
but  games^  parties  of  pleasure,  women,  and  dbsoideth 
banquets,  m  which  he  used  to  pass  whole  days  sad 
nights  in  drinking.  Not  satisfieid  with  the  befiboes, 
and  the  performen  on  instrumental  music,  whom  fat 
had  brought  with  him  out  of  Greece,  he  obliged  ttr 
captive  women,  whom  he  carried  along  with  ran,  to 
sing  songs  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  He  tap* 
pened,  among  these  women,  to  perceive  one  who  i^ 
peared  in  deeper  affliction  than  the  rest,  and  who,  br 
a  modest,  ana  at  the  same  time  a  dig;iiincd  confiisNj&f 
discovered  a  greater  reluctance  than  the  othcn  to  ■;- 
pear  in  public  She  was  a  perfect  beauty,  vhicb  m 
very  much  heightened  by  her  bashfulness,  whSsi  ifae 
threw  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  did  all  in  berpo««r 
to  conceal  her  face.  The  king  soon  imagined  by  kr 
air  and  mien  that  she  was  not  of  vulgar  lurth ;  aiid  a- 
quiring  of  the  lady  herself,  she  answered  that  she  ro 
grand^taughter  to  Ochus,  who  not  long  before  lad 
swayed  the  Persian  8<^ptre,  and  daughter  of  li»  abt  ; 
that  she  married  HystaJspes,  who  was  related  fcPsrios. 
and  general  of  a  great  army,  ^exander  baia^touchg^ 
with  compassion  at  the  unhappy  fate  ^m.  fKmxxss  cf 
the  blood  royal,  and  the  sad  condition  to  iriscfa  shr 
was  reduced,  not  only  gave  her  liberty,  hot  leiiistatcd 
her  in  all  her  possessions,  and  caused  her  husband  :b 
be  sought  for,  in  order  that  she  mig^t  be  reftwe^ii 
him. 

This  prince  was  naturally  of  a  tender  and  hnmsK 


'  This  is  a  Greek  word,  ricntrying  wUkamt 
*  Interrito  vultu  regem  'fiialestrM  iBtuebetur, 
eiuf  haudquaquam  renim  fame  parem  ocoiis  pn 
Quippe  omnibus  barbaris  in  corporum  majestate 
eat ;  magnonimqoe  operum  noa  alios  capaees  potaui. 
qDosezi]^  specie  dooare  Datura  dignata  sat.      '^  ' 
lib.  vi.  cap.  6b 
^  Qumt.  Curt,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i« 
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dispomtioii,  wUob  made  lum  Mnable  of  the  sffiietioii 
of  persons  in  the  lowest  condition.  A  poor  MacecUn 
nian'  was  one  day  driving  before  him  a  mule  laden 
with  gold  for  the  king's  use :  the  beast  being  so  tired 
that  he  was  not  able  either  to  go  on  or  sustain  the 
load,  the  niale-driver  took  it  up  and  carried  it,  but  with 
^eat  difficulty,  a  considerable  way.  Alexander,  see- 
ing him  juet  sinking  under  his  burden,  and  going  to 
throw  it  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  ease  himself  cried 
out,  **  Friend,  do  not  be  weary  yet ;  try  and  cany  it 
quite  through  to  thy  tent,  for  it  is  all  thy  own.** 

Alexander,'  in  a  forced  march  through  a  bamn 
country,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  horae^  when  he 
was  pursuing  Darius,  met  some  Macedonians  who 
were  caning  water  in  goatskins  upon  mules.  These 
Macedonians,  perceiving  their  prince  was  almost 
parched  with  thirst  occasioned  by  the  racing  heat  (the 
iun  bein^  then  at  the  meridian,)  immediately  filled  a 
neJniet  with  water,  and  were  running  to  present  him 
writh  it  Alexander  askins  to  whom  they  were  carry* 
ng  that  water,  they  repheid,  **  We  were  going  to  carry 
it  to  our  children,  but  do  not  let  your  majesty  be  un- 
sasy,  for  if  your  life  is  but  saved,  we  shall  get  children 
snough,  in  case  we  should  lose  these.**  At  these 
veords  Alexander  takes  the  helmet,  and  looking  quite 
round  him,  he  saw  all  his  horsemen  hanging  down 
thoir  heads,  and,  with  eyes  fixed  eamesUy  on  the 
iquor  he  held,  swallowing  it,  as  it  were,  with  their 
ylances :  upon  which  he  returned  it,  with  thanks,  to 
ihose  who  o6fbred  it  him,  and  did  not  drink  so  much 
IS  a  sinele  drop,  but  cried,  *'  There  is  not  enough  for 
ny  whofo  company  |  and  should  I  drink  alone,  it  would 
nake  the  rest  be  thirstier,  and  they  would  die  with 
'aintness  aud  fatigue."  The  officers,  who  were  on 
lorseback  round  him,  struck  in  the  most  sensible  man- 
ler  with  his  wonderful  temperance  and  mafirnanimity, 
mtreated  him  with  shouts  to  carry  them  wnerever  he 
.bought  fit,  and  not  to  spare  them;  that  they  were  not 
n  the  least  tired,  nor  felt  the  least  thirst ;  and  that  as 
ong  as  they  should  be  commanded  by  such  a  king, 
they  could  not  think  themselves  mortal  men. 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  which  arise  fix>m  a  gene- 
'ous  and  tender  disposition,  reflect  greater  honour  on 
I  prince  than  all  hn  victories  and  conauests.  Had 
Ailexander  always  retained  them,  he  would  justly  have 
nerited  the  titl^  of  Chreat ;  but  a  too  brilliant  and  nn- 
nterrupted  series  of  prosperitj^,  which  is  a  burden  too 
leavy  tor  mortals  to  sustain,  insensibly  effaced  them 
Torn  his  mind,  and  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a 
nan :  for  now,  coqtemnins  the  customs  of  his  own 
X)untry,  as  no  longer  worUiy  the  sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  laid  aside  the  dress,  the  manners,  and  way 
>f  life  of  the  Macedonian  monarchs ;  looking  upon 
■hem  as  too  plain  and  simple,  and  derogatory  to  his 
rrandeur.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  imitate  the 
>omp  of  the  Persian  kings,  in  that  very  circumstance 
n  which  they  seemed  to  equal  themselves  to  the  gods ; 
',  mean,  by  requirin|  those  who  had  conquered  nations 
o  fall  prostrate  at  nis  feet,  and  pay  him  a  kind  of 
loma^e  which  becomes  only  slaves.  He  had  turned 
lis  palace  into  a  seraglio,fillinsit  with  360  concubines 
the  Bame  number  as  Darius  aept,)  and  with  bands 
>f  eunuchs,  of  all  mankind  the  most  infamous.  Not 
(fldisfied  with  wearing  a  Persian  robe  himself  he  also 
>nii^ed  his  generals,  his  friends,  and  all  the  grandees 
>f  his  court,  to  put  on  the  same  dress,  which  gave  them 
he  greatest  mortification,  not  one  of  them  however 
laring  to  speak  against  this  innovation,  or  contradict 
iie  prince. 

The  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  fought  under  Philip, 
lot  having  the  least  idea  of  sensuality,  inveighed  pub- 
icly  against  this  prodigious  luxury,  and  the  numerous 
rices  which  the  army  liad  learned  in  Susa  and  Ek;ba- 
ana.  The  soldiers  would  fi«quently  complain: 
'  That  they  bad  lost  more  by  victory  than  they  had 
rained :  that  as  the  Macedonians  had  thus  assumed 
lie  manners  and  customs  df  foreigners,  they  might 

'  Pint,  in  Al«&  p.  687.  ■  Had. 


propeify  be  said  to  be  oonqiierad :  that  tfaevefore  the 
only  bonefit  they  should  reap  froiA  their  long  absenca 
would  be^  to  return  back  into  their  country  in  the  habit 
of  Baibanans :  that  Alexander  was  ashamed  of,  and 
despised  them;  that  he  chose  to  resemble  the  van- 
quished rather  than  the  victorious ;  and  that  he,  who 
had  before  been  king  of  Macedonia,  was  now  become 
one  of  Darius's  lieutenants." 

The  kine  was  not  ignorant  of  the  discontent  which 
reigned  bow  in  his  court  and  army,  and  endeavoured 
to  recover  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  both  by  his 
beneficence ;  but  slavery,*  though  purchased  at  ever 
so  high  a  rate,  must  necessarily  be  odious  to  freebom 
men.  He  therefore  thought,  that  the  safest  remedy 
would  be  to  employ  them ;  and  for  that  purpose  led 
them  agiainst  Bmsus.  But  as  the  army  was  so  encum- 
bered with  booty  and  a  useless  train  of  baggage,  that 
it  could  scarce  move,he  first cansed  all  his  own  baggage 
to  be  carried  into  a  great  square,  and  sfterwaidsthat 
of  the  army  (retaining  only  such  things  as  were  abso- 
lutely necessary ;)  aiS  then  ordered  the  whole  to  be 
carried  from  thence  in  carts  to  a  large  plain.  Every 
one  was  in  great  pain  to  know  the  meanmg  of  all  this ; 
but  after  hehad  sent  away  the  horses,  he  set  fire  to 
his  own  things,  and '  commanded  evc^  one  to  follow 
his  example.  Upon  this  the  Macedonians  lighted  up 
the  fire  with  their  own  hands,  and  burned  the  rico 
spoils  they  had  purchased  with  their  blood,  and  often 
forced  out  of  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Such  a  sacrifice 
must  certainly  have  been  made  with  the  utmost  reln^ 
tance ;  but  the  exaniple  the  king  set  them  silenced  all 
their  complaints,  and  they  seemed  less  aflfected  at  the 
loss  of  their  baggage  than  at  their  neglect  of  inihtaiy 
disciphne.  A  snort  speech  the  king  made,  soolhed 
all  their  uneasiness  \  and  being  now  more  able  to  exert 
themselves  hereafter,  they  set  out  with  joy,  and 
marched  towards  Bactriana.  In  this  march  they  met 
with  difficulties  which  would  have  quite  damped  any 
one  but  Alexander ;  but  nothing  could  daunt  nis  soul, 
or  check  his  progress ;  for  he  put  the  strongest  confi- 
dence in  his  good  fortune,  which  indeed  never  forsook 
that  hero,  but  extri<^ted  him  from  a  thousand  perils, 
wherein  one  would  have  naturally  supposed  both  hin»> 
self  and  his  armv  must  have  perished. 

Being  arrived  among  the  Dtangps,^  a  danger  to 
which  he  had  not  been  accustomed^  gave  him  very 
great  uneasiness  ,>  and  this  was^  .the  report  of  a  con- 
smu^y  that  was  formed  against  his  person.  One 
Dj^nmus,  a  man  of  no  figure  at  court,  was  the  con- 
triver of  this  treason ;  and  the  motive  of  it  was,  some 
private  disgust  which  he  had  received.  He  had  com* 
municatedhia  design  to  a  young  man  named  Nico- 
machus,  who  revealed  it  to  Cebalinos,  his  brother. 
The  latter  immediately  discovered  it  to  Philotas;^  ear- 
nestly entreating  him  to  acouaint  the  king  with  it,  be- 
cause every  moment  was  or  the  utmost  consequence, 
and  the  conspirators  were  to  execute  the  hmnd  deed 
in  three  days.  Philotas,  after  applauding  his  fidelity, 
waited  immediately  upon  the  king,  and  discoursed  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  wi£out  taking  the  least 
notice  of  the  plot.  In  the  evening  Cebalinus  meeting 
him  as  he  was  coming  out,  and  adting  whether  he  had 
done  as  he  requested,  he  answered,  that  he  had  not' 
found  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  his  majesty, 
and  went  away.  The  next  day  this  young  man  went 
up  to  him  as  he  was  going  into  the  palace^  and  oon- 
rured  him  not  to  forget  what  he  had  told  him  the  day 
before.  Philotas  replied,  that  he  would  be  sure  not  to 
forget  it:  but  however  he  did  not  perform  his  pro* 
mise.  This  made  Cebalinus  suspeotmm ;  and  fearing 
that  in  ease  the  conspiracy  should  be  discovered  by 
any  other  person,  his  silence  would  be  interpreted  as 
criminal,  he  therefore  got  another  person  to  disclose 
it  to  Alexander.    The  prince  having  heard  flie  whole 

*  Sed  ut  opinor,  tiberis  pretium  servitutis  mgratum  ast. 
Q.  Cia«. 

*  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  650, 651.  Q.  Cart.  L  vL  c.  7. 11.  et 
1.  vu.  c.  1, 2.  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  141,  142^  Pint.  In  Ales, 
p.  692, 693. 
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ftom  Cebalidus  hfanselC  and  beb^  told  bow  ^artiastly 
lie  had  eon|ored  PhfloUa  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  first 
oommandad  Dymnua  to  be  brought  before  him.  The 
Utter  guessing  upon  what  account  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  kingf  ran  himself  thioueh  with  his  sword ;  bat  tfaie 
tnards  naving  inrevented  him  fiom  completing  the 
deed,  he  was  carried  to  the  palace.  The  king  asked 
him  why  he  thought  Philotas  more  worthy  man  he 
was  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  ?  but  he  was  quite 
speechless:  so  that,  after  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he 
turned  his  head  aside,  and  breathed  his  last 

The  king  afterwards  sent  for  Philotas,  and  (hayins 
first  commanded  eveiy  one  to  withdraw)  inquired 
whether  Gebalinus  had  really  uiged  him  several  times 
to  tell  him  of  a  plot  which  was  canying  on  against 
him.  Plulotas,  without  discovering  the  least  confusion 
in  his  countenance,  confessed  ingenuously  that  he  had ; 
but  made  his  apolosy,  by  saying,  that  the  person  who 
had  given  him  information,  did  not  appear  to  him 
woithv  of  the  least  credit.  He  confessed,  however, 
that  Dymnns's  death  convinced  him  that  he  had  acted 
very  imprudently,  in  concealing  so  long  a  design  of  so 
black  a  nature :  upon  which,  acknowlmging  his  fault, 
he  fell  at  the  king's  feet;  and  embradne  them,  be- 
soujght  him  to  cflnsider  his  past  life,  rather  than  the 
fauU  he  had  now  committed,  which  did  not  proceed 
from  any  bad  desisn,  but  from  the  fear  he  was  under 
of  unseasonably  alanning  the  king  should  he  com- 
municate a  design  which  ne  really  supposed  was  with* 
out  foundation.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  say  whether 
Alexander  beUeved  what  Philotas  said,  or  only  dis- 
sembled his  anger.  But  however  this  be,  he  save  him 
his  band  in  token  of  reconciliation ;  and  told  him,  that 
he  was  persuaded  he  had  despised  rather  than  conceal- 
ed the  afiair. 

Philotas  was  both  envied  and  hated  by  a  great  num* 
ber  of  courtiers ;  and  indeed  it  was  haraly  possible  it 
should  be  otherwise,  because  none  of  them  was  more 
fomiliar  with  the  king,  or  more  esteemed  by  him.  In- 
stead of  softening  and  modenting  the^  lustre  of  the 
distinguished  favour  he  enjoyed,  by  an  air  of  mildness 
and  humanity,  and  a  prudent  mo4^^  of  demeanour ; 
he  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  endeavour  only  to  ex- 
cite the  envy  of  others,  by  aflecting  a  sill^  pride,  which 
generally  displayed  itself  in  his  dress,  his  retinue,  his 
equipage,  and  nis  table ;  and  still  more  so,  by  the 
haughty  airs  he  assumed,  which  made  him  universally 
hated.  Parmenio,  his  father,  disgusted  at  his  super- 
cilious behaviour,  said  one  day  to  him,  "My  son, 
make  thyself  less.'**  The  strongest  sense  is  couched 
nnder  these  words ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  man 
who  uttered  them  was  peifectly  acquainted  with  the 
genius  of  courts.  He  used  <ma  to  give  Philotas  ad- 
vice to  this  effect ;  but  too  exalted  a  prosperity  is  apt 
to  make  men  both  deaf  and  blind ;  and  they  cannot 
persuade  themselves  that  &vour,  which  is  established 
on  so  seembghr  solid  a  foundation,  can  ever  change ; 
the  contrary  or  which  Philotas  found  to  his  sorrow. 

His  former  conduct,'  with  regard  to  Alexander,  had 
given  the  kine  just  reason  to  complain  of  him :  for  he 
used  to\afce  Uie  liberty  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  his 
sovereign,  and  applaud  himself  in  the  most  naughty 
terms.  Opening  one  day  his  heart  to  a  woman  named 
Antigona,  vrith  whom  ne  was  in  love,  he  began  to 
boas^  in  a  very  insolent  manner,  of  his  father's  ser- 
vices and  his  own :  "  What  would  Philip,"  said  he, 
**  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  Parmenio  ?  and  what 
would  Alexander  be,  were  it  not  for  Philotas  7  what 
would  become  of  his  pretended  dtvinity,  and  bis  father 
Ammon,  should  we  undertake  to  expose  this  fiction  ?" 
All  these  things  were  repeated  to  Alexander:  and 
Antigona  herseif  made  oatn,  that  such  words  had  been 
spoken.  The  king  had  nevertheless  taken  no  notice 
or  all  this,  norso  mndi  as  once  let  drop  the  least  word 
which  might  show  his  resentment  upon  that  account, 
even  when  he  was  most  intoxicated  with  liquor :  he 
had  not  so  much  aa  hinted  it  to  his  fiiends,  not  even 
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to  HephiBstion,  fimn  whom  be  seansa  ttnotrnhd  any 
thing.    But  the  crime  Philotas  was  now  aficnsedo^ 


recsliedto  his  memoffy  the  disgust  he  had  fonwuly 
tertained. 

Immediat^y  after  the  conversation  he  had  with  I^ 
lotas,  he  held  a  council  compoeed  of  his  chief  eonfi- 
danta.  Craterus,  for  whom  Alexander  had  a  greet 
esteem,  and  who  envied  Philotas  the  more  opoo  that 
very  account,  looked  upon  this  as  a  very  happy  oe^ 
sion  for  supplanting  his  rival.  Concesii&g  thnefore 
his  hatred,  under  a  specious  pretence  of  seal,  he  eng- 
^^eated  to  the  king,  ^^  The  apprehensions  be  mi^ 
justly  be  under,  both  from  Philotas  himseli^  beeaaae 
mercy  is  not  apt  to  work  any  change  on  a  hoot  wbch 
could  be  corrupt  enough  to  entertain  ao  d^eatable  a 
crime ;  and  from  Parmenio,  his  father,  who,**  said  he, 
"  will  never  be  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  his  ovrii» 
his  son's  Ufe  to  the  king's  clemency.  Some  benefit 
acts  are  so  great,  that  they  become  a  burden  to  thote 
on  whom  they  are  conferred,  for  which  reason  they  do 
all  in  their  power  to  erase  them  from  their  meaiaiy. 
Besides,  who  can  assure  us,  that  both  £flJher  and  sob 
are  not  engaged  in  the  conspiracy?  Whea  apnnee's 
life  is  in  danger,  every  thing  is  of  importance ;  and  all 
thines,  even  to  the  slightest  susiMciona,  are  ao  many 
procn.  Can  we  conceive  it  possible,  that  a  favouriie 
on  whom  his  sovereign  has  bestowed  the  most  sbuing 
marks  of  hie  beneficence,  should  be  calm  and  mdia- 
turbed,  npon  his  being  told  an  affair  of  such  impot- 
tance  ?  But  we  are  told,  that  this  design  was  con- 
municated  by  young  people,  who  deserved  yeiT  ktde 
credit  Wherefore  then  aid  he  keep  them  in  saspeBSB 
two  days,  as  if  he  really  believed  wnat  they  toU  laia, 
and  still  promised  them  that  he  would  leveal  Urn 
whole  afiair  to  the  king?  Who  does  not  see,  that  ht 
did  this  merely  to  prevent  their  having  aooeas  by 
another  way  to  his  majesty  ?  Sir,"  continued  he,  "a 
is  necessary,  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  the  atat^ 
that  Philotas  should  be  put  to  the  torture :  in  oidertB 
force  from  his  own  mouth  an  account  of  tnis  ^t,  sal 
the  several  persons  who  are  his  accom.plice8  in  iL" 
This  being  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  tbe  coea- 
cil,  the  king  acceded  to  it  He  then  AiimiimMl  the 
assembly,  having^  first  enjoined  them  secrecy :  aad 
the  better  to  conceal  his  resolution,  gave  orders  for  tb« 
army's  marching  the  next  day,  and  even  invited  JP%i- 
lotas  to  supper  with  him. 

In  the  begmniug  of  the  nidit,  varioua  parties  of 
guards  having  been  posted  in  me  several  piacca  ne- 
cessary, some  entered  the  tent  of  Philotaaiy  who  ms 
then  in  a  deep  sleep;  when,  starting  from  hia  sltia- 
bera^  as  they  were  putting  manacles  on  his  hands,  be 
cried,  "Alas!  my  sovereign,  the  invi^emcy  of  qt 
enemies  has  got  tne  better  of  your  goodneaa."  Aftar 
this,  they  covered  his  foce,  and  brong^ht  him  to  the 
palace  without  uttering  a  smgle  word.  The  next 
morning,  the  Macedonians,  according  to  an  ocda 
published  for  that  purpose,  came  thither  under  anm, 
in  number  about  6(MK).  It  was  a  very  ancient 
for  the  army,  in  tbe  time  of  war,  to  taike  e  ^ 
capital  crimes;  and,  in  times  of  peace,  fi||t| 
to  do  so ;  so  that  the  prince  had  no 
occasions,  unless  a  sanction  were  ^v^ 
consent  of  one  or  other  of  these  bodies ; 
was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  pe: 
employed  his  authority.* 

First,  the  body  of  Dymnus  was  broiq|KJH^ 
few  then  present  knowing  either  what  Si  wSm 
or  how  he  came  by  his  death.    Afterwards  tihe  kag 
came  into  the^  assembly ;  an  air  of  sorrow  «] 
in  las  countenance,  as  well  as  in  bis  wf 
while  every  one  waited  with  impatience  tlie 
this  gloomy  scene.    Alexander  continued  « 
with  his  eyes  cast  on  the  ground,  as  if  in 
dejection;  but  at  last,  bavins  recovered  Us 
made  the  following  speech :  'U  have  vmxnt 
O  soldiers,  being  torn  firom  you,  by  ^bm 

*  Nihil  Dotestaa  regum  valebal,  nisi 
torifcas.    4.  Ckm. 
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ft  mtn  nmber  of  wmcbei ;  but  by  th«  profideiioe 

and  mercy  of  the  god%  I  now  again  appear  before  you 

aliTo:  and  X  protest  to  you,  that  nothuig  encourages 

me  more  to  proceed  against  the  trakors,  than  the 

sight  of  this  assembly,  whose  welfare  is  much  dearer 

to  me  than  my  own ;  for  I  desire  to  live  for  your  sakes 

only :  and  the  greatest  happiness  I  should  find  in  hving 

(not  to  say  the  only  one)  would  be  the  pleasure  I  should 

leceiTe  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  reward  the  services 

of  80  many  bravo  men,  to  whom  I  owe  every  thing." 

Here  be  was  interrapted  by  the  cries  and  groans  of 

the  soldiers,  who  all  burst  into  tears.    ''Alas!  how 

will  you  behave,"  continued  be,  **  when  I  shall  name 

the  persons  who  formed  so  execrable  a  design?    I 

myself  cannot  think  of  it  without  shuddering.    They 

on  whom  I  have  been  most  lavish  of  my  kindnesses : 

on  whom  I  have  bestowed  the  greatest  marks  of  friend* 

ship :  in  whom  I  had  put  my  whole  confidence,  and  in 

whose  breasto  I  lodgea  my  greatest  secrets^ Parmenio 

and  Philotas.**    At  these  names  the  soldiers  gazed  one 

upon  the  other,  not  daring  to  believe  their  eyes  or 

ears,  nor  to  give  credit  to  any  thin^  they  eaw  or  heard. 

Then  Nioomachus,  Motion,  and  Cebaunus,  were  sent 

for,  who  made  the  several  depositions  of  what  thev 

knew.    But  as  not  one  of  them  charged  Philotas  with 

engaging  in  the  plot,  the  whole  assembly,  being  seized 

wiUi  a  trouble  and  confusion  easier  conceived  than 

expressed,  continued  in  a  sad  and  gloomv  sUenceu 

Philotas  was  then  brought  in,  his  hanos  tied  behind 
him,  and  li^  head  covered  with  a  coarse  wom-out 
piece  of  doth.  How  shocking  a  sight !  Ahnoet  de- 
prived of  his  senses,  he  did  not  dare  to  look  up  or 
open  his  lips;  but  the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes, 
he  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  the  man  who  held  hinv 
As  the  standers  by  wiped  off  the  tears  m  which  his 
face  was  bathed,  recovering  his  spirits  and  his  voice 
by  degrees,  he  seemed  desirous  of  speaking  The 
kmg  then  told  him,  that  he  should  be  judged  by  the 
Macedonians,  and  withdrew.  Philotas  might  have 
justified  himself  very  easilv ;  for  not  one  of  tiie  wit- 
nesses, and  those  who  haa  been  put  on  the  rack,  had 
accused  him  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  plot  Dym- 
nuB,  who  first  fonnM  it.  had  not  named  bun  to  any  of 
tiie  conspirators;  and  had  Philotas  been  concerned 
in  it,  ana  the  rine-leader,  as  was  pretended,  Dvnmus 
would  certainlyhave  named  hira,  at  the  l^aa  of  all 
the  rest,  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  strongly. 
Hod  Philotas  been  conscious  to  himself  of  gfuii  in  this 
particular,  as  he  was  sensible  that  CebsJinus,  who 
knew  the  whole,  sought  earnestly  to  acauaint  the 
kinjg  with  it,  was  it  probable  that  he  could  have  re- 
mained quiet  two  days  together,  without  once  endea- 
vouring either  to  despatcSi  Cebalinus,  or  to  put  his 
dark  design  in  execution,  which  he  might  very  easily 
have  done  ?  Philotas  set  these  proois,  and  a  great 
many  more,  in  the  strongest  light ;  and  did  not  omit 
to  mention  the  reasons  which  had  made  him  despise 
the  information  that  had  been  ^ven  him,  as  groundlsss 
uid  imaginary.  Then  directmg  himself,  on  a  sudden, 
llejWider,  as  if  be  had  been  present,  ''O  king'* 
,  •'^^^vheresoevor  you  may  be,  (for  it  is  thought 
^U^  Wrd  all  that  passed  from  behind  a  cur- 
^^|p  ^ve  committed  a  &ult  in  not  acquainting  you 
^^VJ*H  heard,  I  confessed  it  to  Tou,  and  you  par- 
Hi^^  You  ffave  me  rour  roysl  hand  as  a  pledge 
>r  th*  .d  you  did  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  at 
^our  tattae.  If  yon  believed  me,  I  am  innocent :  if  you 
pardoned  me,  I  am  cleared :  I  refer  all  this  to  your 
>wn  judgment.  What  new  crime  have  I  committed 
lince?  I  was  in  a  deep  sleep  when  my  enemies  waked 
ne,  and  loaded  me  with  oiains.  Is  h  natural  for  a 
nan,  vrho  is  conscious  that  he  is  guiltv  of  the  most 
lomd  of  all  crimes,  to  be  thus  easy  ana  undisturbed  ? 
The  innocence  of  my  own  conscience,  and  the  promise 
^our  majesty  made  me,  gave  my  mind  this  calm.  Do 
lot  let  tne  envy  of  my  enemies  prevail  over  your  do- 
nency  and  jusBce.** 

The  result  of  this  assembly  was,  that  Philotas 
ihould  be  put  on  the  rack.    The  persons  who  presided 


on  that  occswon  were  bm  most  invetemte  enemies^ 
and  they  made  him  suffer  every  kind  of  tortur&  Phi- 
lotss  at  first  discovered  the  utmost  resolution  and 
strength  of  mind ;  the  torments  he  suffered  not  being 
able  to  force  from  him  a  single  word,  nor  even  so 
much  as  a  sie^  But  at  last,  conquered  by  pain, 
he  confessed  mmsdf  to  be  guilty,  named  several  ac* 
complices,  and  even  accused  his  own  father.  The 
next  day,  the  answers  of  Philotas  were  read  in  full 
assembly,  he  himself  bein^  present  He  was  unani- 
mously sentenced  to  die ;  immediately  after  whidi  he 
was  stoned,  according  to  the  custom  of  Macedonia, 
with  some  other  of  tlie  conspirators. 

They  also  iudged  at  Uie  same  time,  and  put  to  deatlu 
Lyocestes  Alexander,  who  had  been  found  guilty  ot 
conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  and  had  been  kept 
three  yean  in  prison. 

The  condemnation  of  Philotas  brought  on  that  of 
Parmenio:  whether  it  were  that  Alexander  really  bo- 
lieved  him  guilty,  or  was  afraid  of  the  father  now  he 
had  put  the  son  to  death.  Polydamas,  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  court,  was  appointed  to  see  the  execution  peib> 
formed.  He  had  been  one  of  Parmenio's  most  mti- 
mate  friends,  if  we  may  ^ve  that  name  to  courtien^ 
who  love  nothing  but  theur  own  fortune.  This  was 
the  very  reason  of  his  being  nominated,  because  Par- 
menio could  not  entertain  any  suspidon  of  his  bdng 
sent  to  him  with  such  a  design.  He  therefore  set  otA 
for  Media,  where  that  general  commanded  the  army, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  king's  treasures,  which 
amounted  to  180,000  talents,  about  87,000,000<.  ster- 
ling. Alexander  had  given  him  several  letten  for 
Cleander,  the  king's  lieutenant  in  the  province ;  and 
for  the  prindpal  officers.  Two  were  for  Parmenio ^ 
one  of  them  from  Alexander,  and  the  other  sealed  with 
Philotas's  seal,  as  if  he  had  been  alive,  to  prevent  the 
father  from  harbouring  the  least  suspidon.  Polydi^ 
mas  wi^i  but  eleven  days  on  his  journey,  and  alignted 
in  the  night-time  at  the  house  of  Cleander.  After 
having  taken  all  the  precautions  necessary,  they  went 
together  with  a  great  number  of  attendants,  to  meet 
Parmenio,  who  at  this  time  was  walking  in  a  park  of 
his  own.  The  moment  Polydamas  spied  him,  though 
at  a  great  distance,  he  ran  to  embrace  him  with  an  air 
of  the  utmost  joy ;  and  after  compliments,  intermixed 
with  the  stronoBst  indications  of  friendship,  had  nassed 
on  both  sides, lie  gave  him  Alexander's  letter.  In  the 
opening  it,  he  asked  him  what  the  king  was  doing ;  to 
which  Polydamas  replied,  that  he  womd  know  by  his 
majesty's  letter.  Parmenio,  after  perusing  it,  said: 
"  The  king  is  preparing  to  march  against  the  Arar 
chosii.  How  glonous  a  prince  is  ^s,  who  will  not 
Bufier  himsdf  to  take  a  momenta  rest !  However^ 
he  ought  to  be  a  little  tender  of  himself,  now  he  has 
acquired  so  much  glory ."^  He  afterwards  opened  the 
letter  which  was  written  in  Philotas's  name ;  and,  by 
his  countenance,  seemedpleased  with  the  contents  of 
it  At  that  very  instant  Cleander  thrust  a  dagger  into 
his  side^  then  made  another  thrust  in  his  throat ;  and 
the  rest  gave  him  several  wounds,  even  after  he  was 
dead. 

Thus  this  great  man  ended  his  life;  a  man  illus- 
trious both  in  peace  and  war:  who  had  performed 
many  glorious  actions  without  tne  king,  whereas  the 
king  had  never  achieved  any  thing  conspicuous,  but  in 
concert  with  Parmeniow  He  was  a  person  of  great 
abifities,  both  in  forming  plans  and  carrying  them  into 
execution :  was  very  dear  to  the  grandees,  and  much 
mora  to  the  officera  and  soldiers,  who  reposed  the 
highest  confidence  in  him ;  and  looked  ui>Dn  them* 
selves  as  assured  of  victory  when  he  was  at  thdr  head, 
so  firmly  they  idiad  on  hu  capacity  and  good  fortune^ 
He  was  then  threescore  and  ten  ^reara  of  age:  and  had 
always  served  his  sovereign  with  invioUble  fidelity  and 
zeal,  for  which  he  was  very  ill  rewarded ;  his  son  an4 
himself  having  been  put  to  death,  merely  on  a  slight 
suspidon,  unsupported  by  any  real  proof,  which  never- 
thdess  obliterated  in  a  moment  all  the  great  services 
both  had  done  thdr^eoonti;. 
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had  a  proof,  by  the  letters  they  sent 
Into  Macedonia,  which  were  intercepted  by  his  order ; 
Qonoluding,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  him 
to  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  army  such  soldien  as 
had  most  distin^shed  themselves  by  their  murmurs 
and  complaints,  lest  their  seditious  discourses  should 
spread  the  same  spirit  of  discontent,  he  fonned  a  sepa- 
late  body  of  thes^  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to 
Leonidas ;  this  kind  of  ignominy  being  the  only  punish- 
ment ho  inflicted  on  them.  But  they  were  so  strongly 
afiected  with  it,  that  they  endeavoured  to  wipe  out  uie 
dissrace  it  brought  upon  them,  by  a  bravery,  a  fidelity, 
andan  obedience,  which  they  observed  ever  afterwards. 

To  prevent  the  ill  consequences  that  might  arise 
from  this  secret  discontent,  Alexander  set  out  upon 
his  march,  and  continued  to  pursue  Bessus ;  on  which 
occasion  he  exposed  himselt  to  great  hardships  and 
dangers.  After  having  passed  through  Drangiana, 
Arachosia,  and  the  country  of  the  Arimaspi,  where' all 
things  submitted  to  his  arms,  he  arrived  at  a  moun- 
tain, called  Paropamisus  (a  part  of  Caucasus,)  where 
his  army  underwent  inexpressible  fatigues,  through 
weariness,  famtue,  cold,  and  the  snows,  which  killed 
a  great  number  of  Us  soldiers.  Bessus  laid  waste  all 
the  countiT  that  lay  between  him  and  mount  Cauca- 
sus, in  ordfer  that  the  want  of  provisions  and  forage 
might  deprive  Alexander  of  an  opportunity  of  pursu- 
ing him.  He  indeed  suffered  very  much,  but  nothing 
could  check  his  vigour.  Alter  making  his  army  re- 
pose for  some  time  at  Drapsaca,  he  advanced  towards 
Aomos  and  Bactria.  the  two  strongest  cities  of  Bac- 
triana,  and  took  them  both.  At  Alexander's  ap- 
proach, about  7  or  8000  Bactiians,  who  till  then  had 
adhered  ver3r  firmly  to  Bessus,  abandoned  him  to  a 
man,  and  retired  each  to  his  respective  home.  Bessus, 
at  the  head  of  the  small  number  of  forces  who  con- 
tmued  faithfiil  to  him,  passed  the  river  Oxus,  burnt  all 
the  boats  he  himseif  made  use  of,  to  prevent  Alexan- 
der from  crossing  it,  and  withdrew  to  Nauaca,  a  city 
of  Sogdiana,  fuHy  determined  to  raise  a  new  army 
there.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  give  him  time  to 
do  this ;  and  not  meeting  with  trees  or  timber  suffi- 
cientvfor  the  building  of  boats  and  rafts^  he  supplied 
the  want  of  these  by  distributing  to  bis  soldiers  a 
great  number  of  skins  stuffisd  wim  straw,  and  sueh- 
nke  dry  and  light  materials ;  upon  which  they  placed 
themselves,  and  crossed  the  river  in  this  manner; 
those  who  went  over  first,  drawing  up  in  battle  array, 
whilst  their  comrades  were  coming  after  them.  In 
this  manner  his  whole  army  passed  over  in  six  days. 

In  the  mean  while  Spitamenes,  who  was  Bessus's 
chief  confidant,  fonned  a  conspiracy  agiinst  him,  in 
concert  with  two  more  of  his  pnncipal  officers.  Hav- 
ing seized  his  person,  they  put  him  in  chains,  forced 
his  diadem  from  his  head,  tore  to  pieces  the  royal  robe 
of  Darius  which  he  had  put  on,  and  set  him  on  horse- 
back, in  order  to  ^ve  him  up  to  Alexander. 

That  prince  arrived  at  a  httle  city  inhabited  by  the 
Branchidas.  These  were  the  descendants  of  a  family 
who  had  dwelt  in  Miletus,  whom  Xenes,  at  his  re- 
turn from  Greece,  had  formeriy  sent  into  Upper  Asia, 
where  he  had  setded  them  in  a  very  flourishing  condi- 
tion, in  return  for  their  having  delivered  up  to  nim  &e 
treasure  of  the  temfrfe  of  Apollo  Did^msus,  tiie  keep- 
ers of  which  tiiey  were.  They  received  the  king  with 
the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  surrendered 
both  Uiemselves  and  their  city  to  him.  Alexander 
sent  for  such  Milesians  as  were  in  his  army,  who  pre- 
served an  hereditary  hatred  a^nst  the  Branehidas, 
because  of  the  treachery  of  their  aneestors.  He  then 
left  them  the  choice,  either  of  revenging  the  injury  they 
had  formerly  done  them,  or  of  ^pardoning  Uiem  in  con- 
sideration of  their  common  extraction.    The  Mele- 

^  Arriaa.  I.  lit.  p.  148.  148.    Qumt.  Curt.  1.  vii.  c  3-*-^. 
''^  L  zvii,  p.  652. 664. 


sians  htm^  so  much  divided  in  opinfooy  lliat  Aey 
could  not  ag^ree  among  themselves,  Alexander  under- 
took the  decision  himself.  Accordingly,  the  next  day 
he  commanded  his  phalsnx  to  surround  the  dCy :  and 
a  signal  being  ^ven,  they  were  ordered  to  phmder 
that  abode  of  traitors,  and  put  every  one  of  tnem  lo 
the  sword :  which  inhuman  order  was  executed  with 
the  same  barbarity  as  it  had  been  given.  All  the  dti- 
zens,  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  ^oing  to  pay 
homage  to  Alexander,  were  murdered  m  the  stieecs 
and  in  their  houses ;  no  manner  of  regard  bein^  paid 
to  their  cries  and  tears,  nor  the  least  mstinctioa  inade 
of  age  or  sex.  They  even  pulled  up  the  very  ibonda^ 
tions  of  the  walls,  Uiat  not  the  least  traces  of  that 
city  miffht  remain.  But  of  what  crimes  were  th«e 
ill -fatea  citizens  guilty?  Were  they  responsible  for 
those  their  fathers  had  committed  upwards  of  150 
years  before?  I  do  not  know  whether  histoiyfoF- 
nishes  another  example  of  so  brutal  and  fiamic  a 
cruelty. 

A  little  after,  Bessus  was  brought  to  Aiezander,  not 
only  bound,  but  stark  naked.  Spitamenes  held  him 
by  a  chain,  which  went  round  his  neck  ;  and  it  was 
difiicult  to  say,  whether  that  object  was  more  agrn»> 
bie  to  the  Barbarians  or  Macedonians.  In  presentinf 
him  to  the  king,  he  said :  "  I  hav&  at  last,  levoi^ed 
both  vou  and  Darius,  my  kings  and  masters.  I  bonf 
you  this  wretch,  who  assassinated  his  sovereign,  and 
who  is  now  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
cave  the  first  example  o€  Alas!  why  cannot  Duios 
himself  see  this  spectacle !"  Alexander,  after  having 
greatly  applauded  SfMtamenes,  turned  about  to  Bes- 
sus, and  spoke  thus :  "  Thou  surely  most  have  bea 
inspired  with  the  rage  and  fury  of  a  tiger,  otfaeiwiae 
thou  wouldstnot  have  dared  to  load  a  kins,  finom  whsa 
thou  hadst  received  so manv  instances afavoor,  witk 
chains,  and  afterwards  murder  him !  Begone  firom  lay 
sifiht,  thou  monster  of  cruelty  end  perfidioaBnesa." 
The  king  said  no  more,  but  sending  for  Oxatrea,  Dt- 
rius^s  brother,  he  save  Bessus  to  him,  in  order  that  ha 
might  sufier  all  the  ignominy  he  deserved  ;  anspead- 
ing,  however,  his  execution,  that  he  might  be  jndged 
in  die  general  assembly  of  the  Persiana. 

SECTION  XIII.— ALxxANDBa,    APraa  takbg  a 

a  ax  AT  MANY  CITIBS  IN  BACTMAKA,  BUHJM  OVX 
KBAE  THB  ElVBE  lAXARTBS,  WHICH  HE  CALLS  IT 
HIS  OWN  NAIIB.  THB  SCYTHIANS,  ALARMCD  AT  T^ 
BUILOINQ  or  THIS  CITT,  AS  IT  WOULD  BK  A  GHZCC 
UPON  THEM,  SEND  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  KIN6,  WHO 
ADDEBSS  THEMSELVES  TO  HIM  WITH  trNCOMMOX 
FREEDOM.  AFTER  HAVINO  DISMISSED  THEM,  HE 
PASSES  THE  lAXARTES,  GAINS  ASIGNAL  VICTORT  OVER 
THB  SCYTHIANS,  AND  BEHAVES  WITH  HTlf  ANITT  TO- 
WARDS THE  TANQUISHED.  HE  CHECES  AND  PUMISHXS 
THE  INSURRECTION  OF  THB  80ODIAN8,  SENDS  BBSSITi 
TO  EGBATANA  TO  BE  PUT  TO  DEATH,  AND  TAKES  TEE 
CITY  OF  PETRA,  WHICH  WAS  THOUGHT  IMPaSGNABLX. 

Alexander,*  insatiable  of  victor}"  and  conquests, 
still  marched  forward  in  search  of  new  natioQS  whom 
he  might  subdue.  After  recruiting  his  cavaby,  which 
had  suffered  very  much  by  their  long  and  dangerous 
marches,  he  advanced  to  the  laxartes.* 

Not  far  from  this  river  the  Barbarisns  mslmig  sod- 
denly  from  their  mountains,  came  and  attacked  Alex- 
ander's forces ;  and  having  carried  ofi*  a  sreat  nnmber 
of  prisoners,  retired  to  their  luriring  holes,  in  whidi 
were  20,000  men,  who  fought  with  bows  «nd  e^ga. 
The  king  went  and  besieged  them  in  person,  and 
being  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  attadc,  be  was  shot 
with  an  abow  in  the  bone  of  his  leg,  and  the  iron  head 
stuck  in  the  wound.  The  Macraonians,  who  w«« 
greatly  alarmed  and  af&icted,  carried  him  off  immc^ 

*  Arrian.  I.  iii.  p.  148, 149.  et  I.  iv.  p.  150—160. 
I.  vii.  c.  6 — 11. 

*  Q,uintU8  Curtius  and  Arrian  call  it  the 
they  are  mistakeo.  The  Tanais  Uee  much 
ward,  and  empties  itself  not  into  the  Caspiaa 
the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  is  now  called  the  Dqk. 
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diatdy,  TBt  not  lo  aeeretlT,  bat  that  the  Bafbtrkiif 
knew  of  it;  for  they  saw  mm  IH^  top  of  the  moun- 
tain every  thing  that  was  doing  beIow«  The  next 
day  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  kinSi  who  ordered 
them  to  be  inunediately  brou^t  in,  when  taking  off 
the  bandage  which  covered  his  wound,  he  showed 
them  his  leg,  but  did  not  tell  them  how  much  he  had 
been  hurt  They  assured  him,  that  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  his  being  wounded,  they  were  as  much  afl9ict> 
ed  as  the  Macedonians  could  possibly  be ;  and,  that 
had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  find  the  person  who 
had  shot  that  arrow,  they  would  have  deuvered  hii^ 
up  to  Alexander;  that  none  but  impious  wretches 
would  wage  war  against  the  gods ;  in  a  word,  that  being 
vanquished  by  his  unparalleled  braTery,  they  surren- 
dered themsefVesto  him  with  the  nations  who  followed 
thera.  The  kin^,  having  engaged  his  faith  to  them, 
and  taken  back  his  prisoners,  accepted  of  their  homajge. 
After  this  he  set  out  upon  his  march,  and  getting 
into  a  litter,  a  great  dispute  arose  between  the  horse 
and  foot  who  should  cany  it,  each  of  those  bodies  pre- 
tending that  this  honour  belonged  to  them  only  :  and 
there  was  no  other  way  of  reconciling  them,  but  by 
giving  orders  that  they  should  carry  it  m  turn. 

From  hence  he  got,  the  fourth  day,  to  Maracanda, 
a  very  considerable  city,  the  capital  of  Sogdiana,  which 
he  took;  and  after  leaving  a  considerable  garrison 
there,  he  burned  and  laid  waste  all  the  open  country. 
There  came  an  embassy  to  him  from  the  Abian 
Scythians,*  who  since  the  death  of  Cyrus  had  lived 
free  and  independent :  these  submitted  to  Alexander. 
They  were  considered  as  the  most  equitable  of  all  the 
Barbarians :  never  making  war  but  to  defend  them- 
selves ;  ana  the  liberty  established  among  them,  and 
which  they  no  ways  abused,  removed  all  distinction, 
and  equalled  the  meanest  among  them  with  the  great- 
est. A  love  of  poverty  and  justice  was  their  peculiar 
characteristic,  and  enabled  them  to  live  happy  together 
without  wanting  either  kings  or  laws.  Alexander 
received  them  kmdly,  and  sent  one  of  his  chief  cour- 
tiers to  take  a  view  of  their  country,  and  even  of  the 
Scythians  who  inhabit  beyond  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus. 

He  had  marked  out  a  spot  of  ground  proper  for 
building  a  city  on  the  river  laxartes.  in  order  to  curb 
the  nations  be  had  alreadyconqueredj  as  well  as  those 
he  intended  to  subdue.    But  this  design  was  retarded 
by  the  rebellion  of  the  Sogdians,  which  was  soon  after 
followed  by  that  of  the  Bactrians.    Alexander  de- 
spatched Spitamenes,  who  had  delivered  up  Bessus 
into  his  hands,  believing  him  a  very  fit  person  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  allegiance;  but  he  himself  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  this  insurrection.    The 
king,  greatly  surprised  at  this  treachery,  was  determined 
to  take  vengeance  of  him  in  the  most  signal  manner. 
He  marched  in  person  to  Cyropolis,  and  besieged  it 
This  was  the  last  city  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  had 
been  built  by  Cyrus,  whose  name  it  bore.    At  the 
same  time  he  sent  Craterus,  with  two  more  of  his 
general  officers,  to  besiege  the  city  of  the  Memaceni, 
to  whom  fifty  troopers  were  sent,  to  desire  them  to  sue 
for  Alexander's  clemency.    These  met  with  a  very 
kind  reception  at  first,  but  in  the  night-time  they  were 
all  cut  to  pieces.    Alexander  had  resolved  to  spare 
Cyropolis,  purdy  for  the  sake  of  Cyrus ;   for,  or  all 
the  monarchs  who  had  reigned  over  these  nations, 
there  were  none  he  admired  more  than  this  king  and 
Seminmis,  because  they  had  surpassed  all  the  rest  in 
courtffB  and  glorious  actions.    He  therefore  o^red 
very  advantageous  conditions  to  the  besieged,  but  they 
were  80  blindly  obstinate  as  to  reject  them,  and  that 
even  with  pride  and  insolence ;  upon  whioh  he  storm- 
ed the  city,  abandoning  the  plunder  of  it  to  his  sol- 
diers, and  razed  it  to  the  very  foundations.    From 
hence  be  went  to  the  other  city  which  Craterus  was 
besiegms.    No  place  ever  made  a  more  vigorous  de- 
fence; tor  Alexander  lost  his  best  soldiers  before  it, 

^  Abii  Seyths. 


and  wiflfamiMlfeBpoMd  to  v«nr  gnat  danger;  aitone 
striking  him  with  so  much  yioieooe  on  the  head,  that 
it  deprived  him  of  his  senses.  The  whole  army  indeed 
lamented  him  as  dead ;  but  tiua  prince,  whom  no  dan- 
g^  nor  disappointment  could  depress,  pushed  on  the 
siege  with  i^ter  vigour  than  before,  the  instant  he 
recovered,  without  staying  till  his  wound  was  healed, 
anger  adding  fresh  foel  to  his  natural  ardour.  Having 
therefore  caused  the  wall  to  be  sapped,  he  made  a  large 
breach  in  it,  and  entered  the  city,  which  he  burned  to 
the  ground,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  swoid. 
Several  others  cities  met  with  the  same  &te.  This  was 
a  third  rebellion  of  the  Sogdians,  who  would  not  be 
ouiet,  thou^  Alexander  had  pardoned  them  twice  b^ 
(ore.  Thev  lost  above  190,000  men  in  these  difierent 
sieges.  The  king  afterwards  sent  Menedemus  with 
30M)  foot  and  800  norse  to  Maracanda,  whence  Spita* 
menes  had  driven  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  bad 
shut  himself  up  there. 

With  regard  to  hbnself,  he  returned  back  and  en« 
eamped  on  the  laxartes,  where  he  surrounded  with 
walls  the  whole  spot  of  ground  which  his  army  had 
covered,  and  built  a  ci^  on  it,  sixty  furlongs*  in  cir« 
cumference;  which  he  afso  called  Alexandria ;  having 
before  built  several  cf  that  name.  He  caused  the 
workmen  to  make  such  despatch,  that  in  less  than 
twenty  days  the  ramparts  were  raised,  and  the  houses 
built ;  and  indeed  there  was  a  fpeemt  emulation  among 
the  soldiers,  who  should  get  his  work  done  soonest, 
every  one  of  them  having  had  his  portion  allotted 
him :  and  to  people  bis  new  city,  he  ransomed  all  the 
prisoners  he  could  meet  with,  settled  several  Maoed<H 
niana  there  who  were  worn  out  in  the  service,  and 
permitted  many  natives  of  the  countiy^  at  their  own 
request,  to  inhabit  it. 

But  the  king  of  thoee  Scythians  who  live  on  the 
other  side  of  utxartea,  seeing  that  this -city,  built  on 
the  river,  was  a  kind  of  yoke  imposed  on  them,  sent  a 
great  body  of  soldiers  to  demolish  it,  and  to  drive  the 
Macedonians  to  a  greater  distance.  Alexander,  who 
had  no  design  of  attacking  the  Scythians^  finding  them 
make  seveml  incursions,  even  in  his  sight,  in  a  very 
insolent  manner,  was  very  much  peiplexw ;  especially 
when  advice  was  brought  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  body  of  troops  he  &d  ordered  to  Maracanda,  had 
been  all,  a  very  few  excepted,  out  to  pieces.  Bwh  a 
number  of  obstades  uniting  together  would  have  dis- 
couraged any  one  but  an  Alexander ;  for  the  Sogdians 
had  tSken  up  arms,  and  the  Bactrians  also ;  Us  army 
vras  harassed  by  the  Scytfaiana ;  he  himself  was  brought 
so  low,  that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  upright,  to  mount 
on  horseback,  to  speak  to  his  fefcea,  or  give  a  single 
order.  To  increase  his  aifliction,  he  found  lus  army 
no  ways  inclined  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river 
in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  were  drasm  up  in  battle 
array  on  the  other  skle.  The  king  continued  in  the 
utmost  perplexity  all  night  long;  however,  his  cou- 
rage surmounted  every  cuifficulty.  Being  told  that  the 
auspices  were  not  propitious,  he  fovced  the  soothsayer 
to  substitute  favourable  ones  m  their  stead.  At  day- 
break he  put  on  his  ooat  of  mail,  and  showed  himself 
to  the  soldiers,  who  had  not  seen  him  since  the  last 
wound  he  had  received.  These  held  the  king  in  such 
high  veneration,  that  his  presence  alone  immediately 
removed  all  their  fears,  so  that  they  shed  tears  of  joy» 
and  went  unanimously  and  paid  him  their  respects ; 
entreating  him  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  against 
whom  they  before  had  fefusedto  march.  Th^  worked 
so  hard  at  the  rails  or  floats,  that  in  three  days'  time 
(hey  had  made  12,000 ;  and  also  prepared  a  great  num- 
ber of  skins  for  ike  same  purpose. 

As  every  thing  was  rrady  for  the  passage  of  the 
river,  sevml  Scythian  ambassadors  arrived,  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  according  to  the  ctistom  of  their 
country,  who  rode  through  the  camp,  desiring  to  speak 
with  the  king.  Alexander  having  sent  for  them  into 
his  tent,  desired  them  to  sit  down.     They  gaaed 

*  Three  leagues. 
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•ttentirel J  «poo  hm  a  long  tbM^  witfaoot  ■|wwking  « 
angle  word,  probabl?  beins  raipnted  (m  the j  filmed 
a  judffment  of  men  m>m  tbeir  air  and  stature)  to  find 
that  ms  did  net  antwer  the  high  idea  they  entertained 
of  him  from  his  fame.  The  oldest  of  the  smhewssF 
dors  addressed  him  in  a  speech,  which  as  ^aintus 
Curtius  rdates  it,  is  pretty  long ;  however,  as  it  is 
?ery  cnrions,  I  shall  present  my  readers  with  the 
greatest  part  of  it 

'*  Had  the  gods  g^ven  thee  a  body  proportionable  to 
thy  ambition,  the  whole  universe  would  nave  been  too 
little  for  thee.  With  one  hand  thou  wouldst  touch  the 
east,  and  widi  the  other  the  west :  and  not  satisfied 
with  this,  thou  wouldst  ibUow  the  snn,  and  know 
where  he  hides  himself.  Such  as  thou  ait,  thou  yet 
aspirest  after  what  it  will  be  impossible  for  thee  to  at- 
tarn.  Tbon  crossest  over  from  Europe  into  Asia ;  and 
when  thou  shalt  have  subdued  all  the  race  of  men, 
then  thou  wilt  make  war  against  rivers,  forests,  and 
wild  beasts.  Dost  thou  not  know,  that  tall  trees  are 
many  yean  a  growings  but  may  be  torn  up  in  an 
hour's  time ;  that  the  lion  serves  sometimes  for  ibod 
to  the  smallest  birds ;  that  iron,  though  so  hard,  is 
consumed  by  rust ;  in  a  word,  that  there  is  nothing  so 
strong,  which  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  weakest 
thing? 

'*What  have  we  to  do  with  thee?  We  never  set 
ibot  in  thy  country.  Majr  not  those  who  inhabit 
woods  be  allowed  to  live,  without  knowing  who  thou 
art,  and  whence  thou  comest  ?  We  will  neither  com- 
mand over,  nor  submit  to,  any  man.  And  that  thou 
mayest  be  sensible  what  kind  of  people  the  Scythians 
•re,  know  that  we  received  from  neaven,  asa  nch  pre- 
sent, a  yoke  of  osen,  a  plough-share,  an  arrow,  a  iave- 
lin,  and  a  cup.  These  we  make  use  ot,  both  with  our 
friends,  and  against  our  enemies.  To  our  friends  we 
give  corn,  which  we  procure  by  the  labour  of  our  oien : 
with  them  we  offer  wine  to  the  gods  in  our  cup :  ana 
with  re^rd  to  our  enemies,  we  combat  thom  at  a  dis- 
tance with  our  arrows,  and  near  at  hand  with  our  jave- 
lins. It  is  with  these  we  formeriy  conquered  the  most 
warlike  nations,'  subdued  the  most  powerful  kingSt 
laid  waste  all  Aaia,  and  opened  ourselves  a  way  into 
the  heart  of  Egypt 

"  But  thou,  who  boastest  thy  coming  to  extirpate 
robbers,  thou  thyself  art  the  matest  robber  upon  earth. 
Thou  hast  plundered  all  &e  nations  that  thou  hast 
overcome.  Thou  hast  possessed  thyself  of  Lydia,  in- 
vaded Syria,  Persia,  and  Bactriana ;  thou  art  forming 
a  design  to  march  as  &r  as  India,  and  thou  now 
eomest  hither  to  seize  upon  our  herds  of  cattle.  The 
great  possessions  thou  hast,  only  make  thee  covet  more 
eageny  what  thou  hast  not  Uost  thou  not  see  how 
long  the  Baetrians  have  checked  thy  progress  ?  Whilst 
thou  art  subduing  these,  the  Sogdums  revolt,  and  vic- 
tory is  to  thee  only  the  occasion  of  war. 

'*  Pass  but  the  laxartes,  and  thou  wilt  behold  the 
great  extent  of  our  plains.  It  will  be  in  vain  for  thee 
to  pursue  the  Scythians ;  and  I  defy  thee  ever  to  over- 
take them.  Our  poverty  will  be  more  active  than  thv 
amy,  laden  with  the  sjpioils  of  so  many  nations ;  ana, 
when  thou  shalt  fancy  us  at  a  great  distance,  thou 
wilt  see  us  rudi  suddenly  on  thy  camp ;  for  we  puiw 
sue,  and  fly  from  our  enemies  with  e^ual  speed,  i  am 
informed  tnat  the  Oreeks  speak  jeetmely  of  the  Scy- 
thian soKtudes,  and  that  they  are  even  become  a  pro- 
verb ;  but  we  are  fonder  of  our  deserts,  than  of  your 
mat  cities  and  fruitful  plains.  Let  me  observe  to 
diee,  that  fortune  is  slippery :  hold  her  ftst  therefore, 
for  fear  she  should  escape  tnee.  Put  a  curb  to  thy 
felicitY,  if  thou  desirest  to  continue  in  possession  of  It 

''If thou  art  a  god,  thou  oughtest  to  do  good  to 
aortals,  and  not  to  deprive  them  of  their  possessions: 

^     ■   ■ ■      ■  I  ■  I       ■    M  »  III    I 

*■  This  is  to  be  understood  of  tho  famoai  imiptioo  of 
die  Scythians,  who  advanced  as  ikr  at  Egypt,  and  pOMesaed 
ihoBiseives  of  Upper  Asia  (or  twonty-eSfot  T^ara.  See  the 
History  of  die  Assyriani.  I  have  not  foHowed  Qointus 
Curtius  literally  in  this  place,  the  text  being  much  embar- 


if  tbonarta  mero  maBp  reflaot  alwaya on wbat tiioa 
art  Ther  whom  thou  shalt  not  molest,  will  be  thy 
true  frienos ;  the  strongest  friendships  being  contract 
ed  between  equals ;  and  they  are  esteemed  equals, 
who  have  ziot  tried  their  strength  against  each  other : 
but  do  not  imagine,  that  those  whom  thou  conquerest 
can  love  thee ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  friendship 
between  a  master  and  his  slave,  and  a  kneed  peace  is 
soon  followed  by  a  war. 

<*  To  oonolude,*  do  not  fancy  that  the  Scvthiaas 
will  take  an  oath  in  their  concluding  an  alliance. 
The  only  oath  among  them  is  to  keep  their  wood  with- 
out swearing.  Such  cautions  as  these  do  indeed  be- 
come Greeks,  who  sign  their  treaties,  and  call  opon 
the  gods  to  witness  them ;  but,  with  regard  to  oa,  oar 
religion  consists  in  beingsincere,  and  in  keeping  the 
promises  we  have  made.  That  man  who  is  not  m*»«"H 
to  break  his  word  with  men,  is  not  afraid  of  deceiving 
the  gods ;  and  of  what  use  could  friends  be  to  tlRc 
whooi  thou  couldst  not  trust?  Consider  that  we  will 
suard  both  Europe  and  Asia  for  thee.  We  extoid  as 
tar  as  Thrace,  and  we  are  told,  that  Thrace  ia  contigo- 
ous  to  Macedonia.  The  river  laxartes  alone  drridei 
us  front!  Bactriana.  Thus  we  are  thy  neighbours  on 
both  sides.  Consider,  therefore,  whether  thou  wilt 
have  us  for  friends,  or  enemies." 

The  barlMrian  spoke  thus :  to  whom  the  king  sude 
but  a  very  short  answer :  "  That  he  would  tue  ad- 
vantageioth  of  his  own  good  fortune,  and  of  their 
counsel :  of  his  food  fortune,  by  still  continuing  to 
rely  upon  it ;  and  of  their  counsel^  by  not  attempting 
any  thing  rashly."  Having  dismissed  the  ambasm- 
dors,  his  army  embarked  on  the  rafts,  which  by  this 
time  were  got  ready.  In  the  front,  he  placed  each  as 
carried  bu<»lers,  and  made  them  kneel  down,  the  bet- 
ter to  secure  themselyes  from  the  arrows  of  the  eneniT. 
Behind  these  were  those  who  worked  the  nuudiinesir 
discharging  arrows  and  stones,  covered  on  all  sidei 
with  soldiers  armed  cap-a-pie.  The  rest  who  followed 
the  engineB,  had  their  shields  fixed  together  over  their 
heads,  in  form  of  a  tortoise,  by  whidi  they  defended 
the  sajlors  who  wore  corslets.  The  like  order  and 
disDosition  were  observed  in  the  other  rafts  which  car* 
riea  the  horse. 

The  ann;|r  found  great  difficulty  in  crosnngw  Evoy 
thing  conspired  to  mtimidate  them :  the  clauDonr  ana 
confusion  that  are  inseparable  from  such  an  enter- 
prise; the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  which  carried  away 
eveiy  thing  with  it ;  and  the  sight  of  a  irameioai 
army,  drawn  up  in  battle  arrav,  on  the  opposite  shote. 
However,  the  presence  of  Alexander,  who  wms  erer 
the  foremost  in  encountering  dsngers,  made  them  ne- 
glect their  own  safety,  and  oe  concerned  for  fats  only. 
As  soon  as  the  Macedonians  began  to  draw  near  the 
shore,  they  who  carried  shields  rose  up  together,  when 
throwing  their  ^velins  with  a  steady  aim,  eveiy  wea- 
pon did  execution.  When  they  perceived  that  the 
enemy,  overpowered  with  that  shower  of  darts,  began 
to  give  way,  and  draw  their  horses  back,  they  l^ped 
on  the  shore  with  incredible  swiftness,  and  mninftatmg 
one  another,  began  the  charge  with  vigour.  In  this 
disorder,  the  troopers,  whose  horses  were  ready  bridled, 
rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  quite  broke  them.  The 
king  could  not  be  heard,  by  reason  of  the  funtneae  of 
his  voice ;  but  the  example  he  set^  spoke  for  him. 

And  now  nothing  wss  heard  m  the  Macedonian 
army,  but  shouts  of  joy  and  victory,  whilst  they  con- 
tinued to  attack  the  fiarbarians  with  the  utmost  fruj. 
The  latter  not  being  able  to  stand  so  fierce  an  onset, 
fled  as  fast  as  their  norses  could  carrv  them ;  lor  thej 
consisted  of  cavalry  only.  Though  tne  kinc  was  rery 
weak,  he  nevertheless  pursued  tnem  brisuy  a  long 
way,  tilL  being  at  last  ^uite  spent,  he  was  obliged  to 
stop.     After  commandmg  his  troops  to  parsoe  them 

'  Juraado  ^pratian  8cy  thias  sandre  ne  eredSdeiii : 
lendo6dem  jurant    Greoorum  ista  eaotio  est,  qui  i 
constgnaat,  et  dsoa  iavecaat :  nss  rsH|innsm  in  ipsft 
novimus.     Qui  non  rsvsrentnr   hnminwi,   ftflnat 
QidiU>  Curt, 
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9»  long  u  daylif U  bited,  h»  withdrew  to  the  ctjnp^ 
m  order  to  repoce  hunael^  aad  to  wait  the  return  of  his 
forcea.  The  Macedoniane  had  already  gone  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Bacchus,  which  were  marked  out  by 
great  stones  ranged  close  one  to  the  other,  and  by  great 
trees,  the  trunu  of  which  were  covered  with.  ivy. 
However,  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  carried  them  stdl 
farther,  and  they  did  not  return  back  into  the  camp 
till  after  midnight ;  having  killed  a  great  number  of 
the  enemy,  and  taken  many  more  prisoners,  with  1800 
horses,  all  which  they  drove  before  them.  On  Alex- 
ander's side  there  were  but  sixty  troopers  slain,  and 
about  100  foot,  with  one  thousand  wounded.  Alex- 
ander sent  back  to  the  Scythians  all  their  prisoners 
without  ransom,  to  show,  that  not  animosity,  but  a 
thirst  of  glory  bad  prompted  him  to  make  war  against 
80  valiant  a  nation* 

The  report  of  this  victory,  and  much  more  the  cle- 
mency with  whi<£  the  kin^;  treated  the  vanquished, 
greatly  increased  his  reputation.  The  Scythians  bad 
always  been  considerea  as  invincible ;  but  after  their 
defeat,  it  was  owned  that  every  nation  in  the  world 
ought  to  yield  to  the  Macedonians..  The  Sacs,  who 
were  a  powerful  nation,  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander, 
by  which  they  submitted  themselves  to  him,  and  re- 
quested his  friendship.  The  Scythians  theniselves 
made  an  apolosy  by  their  ambassadors ;  throwing  the 
whole  blame  orwhat  had  happened  on  some  few  in- 
dividuals, and  declaring  that  they  were  ready  to  obey 
all  the  commands  of  the  victorious  prince. 

Alexander,  being  so  happily  freed  from  the  care 
and  trouble  of  thb  important  war,  bent  his  whole 
thou^ts  on  Maracanda,  in  which  the  traitor  Spitame- 
nes  uid  fortified  himself.  At  the  first  news  ot  Alex- 
ander's approach,  he  had  fled  awav,  and  withdrawn 
into  Bactriana.  The  king  pursued  him  thither,  but 
despairing  to  come  up  with  him,  he  returned  back  and 
^undered  Sogdiana,  which  is  watered  by  the  river 
rolytimetQs. 

Among  the  Sogdians  that  were  taken  prisoners, 
there  were  thirty  young  men.  all  well  shaped  and  very 
comely,  and  the  greatest  lords  of  the  country.  These 
being  told,  that  uiey  were  led  to  execution  by  Alex- 
ander's command,  began  to  sing  songs  of  joy,  to  leap 
and  dance,  discovering  all  the  indications  of  an  immo- 
derate joy.  The  king,  surprised  to  see  them  go  to 
death  with  so  much  g^ety,  nad  them  brought  Mfore 
him ;  when  he  asked  them,  how  they  came  to  break 
into  such  transports  of  joy,  when  they  saw  death  be- 
foie  their  eyes }  They  answered,  that  they  should 
have  been  afllicted,  had  any  other  person  but  himself 
put  them  to  death ;  but  as  they  would  be  restored  to 
their  ancestors  by  the  command  of  so  great  a  monarch, 
who  had  vanquished  all  nations,  they  thought  them- 
selves happy  m  a  death  so  glorious  )hat  the  bravest 
men  woula  wish  to  die  the  same.  Alexander,  admir- 
ing their  magnanimity,  asked  whether  they  would  de* 
sire  to  be  pardoned,  upon  condition  that  thev  should 
no  longer  be  his  enemies  ?  They  answered,  he  might 
be  assured  they  had  never  been  his  enemies ;  but  that, 
as  he  had  attacked  them,  they  had  defended  them- 
selves ;  and  that,  had  thev  been  applied  to  in  a  gentle 
manner,  and  not  attackea  by  force  and  violence,  they 
would  have  vied  with  him  m  politeness  and  genero- 
sity. The  kin^  asked  them  farther,  what  pledges  they 
would  g^ve  him  of  their  faith  and  sincerity  f  "No 
other,"  answered  they,  "  but  the  same  life  we  receive 
from  your  goodness,  and  which  we  shall  always  be 
ready  to  give  back,  whenever  vou  shall  reouire  iL" 
And,  indeed,  they  were  as  good  as  their  word.  Four 
of  them,  whom  he  took  into  his  body  guard,  endear 
voured  to  rival  the  Macedonians  in  zeal  and  fidelity. 

The  king,  after  having  left  a  smaU  number  of  forces 
in  Sogdiana,  marched  to  Bactria,  where,  having  as- 
eemb&d  aU  his  generals,  he  commanded  Bessus  to  be 
brought  before  them ;  when,  after  reproaching  him  ibr 
his  treachery,  and  causing  ms  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut 
ofi;  he  sentlum  to  Ecbatana,  there  to  sufier  the  most 
extreme  t^urs,  uadar  the  diiectioo  of  Darius'*  mother. 

FOt.   I. — ^70 


I^utarch  has  left  us  an  aooountdrthisexMatMMk  Four 
trees  were  bent,  by  mam  force,  one  towards  the  other } 
and  to  each  of  Uiese  trees  one  of  the  limbs  of  this  trai- 
tor%  body  was  fastened.  Afterwards,  these  trees  be* 
ing  suffered  to  return  to  thar  natural  position,  they 
flew  back  with  so  much  violence,  that  each  tore  away 
the  limb  that  was  fixed  to  it,  and  so  quartered  him. 
The  same  punishment  is  at  this  day  inflicted  on  pei^ 
sons  convicted  of  high  treason,  who  are  torn  to  pieces 
by  four  horses. 

Alexander  received  at  this  time,  both  from  Mac^ 
donia  and  Grreece,  a  large  number  of  recruits,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  16,000  men.  By  this  considerable 
remforcement,  he  was  enabled  to  subdue  all  those  who 
had  rebelled :  and,  to  curb  them  Ux  the  future,  he  bttUt 
several  fortresses  in  Margiana. 

AU  things  were  now  restored  to  a 
profound  tranquillity.  There  remained  A.  M.  3676. 
but  one  strong  bom,  called  Petra  Oxi^  Ant  J.  C.  388. 
ana,  or  thei  rock  of  Oxus,  which  was 
defended  b^  Arimazes,  ^  native  of  Sogdiana,  with 
30,000  soldiers  under  his  command,  and  ammnnition 
and  provisions  for  two  years.  ^  This  rock,  which  was 
very  high  and  craggy  on  all  sides,  was  accessible  only 
by  a  single  path  that  was  cot  in  it  The  king,  after 
viewing  its  works,  was  a  long  time  in  suspense  whe- 
ther he  should  benege  it;  but,  as  it  was  his  character 
to  aim  at  the  marveUous  in  all  thii^,  and  to  attempt 
impossibilities,  he  resolved  to  try,  irhe  could  not  oveiw 
come,  on  this  occasion,  nature  itself,  which  seemed  to 
have  fortified  this  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  had  ren- 
dered it  absolutely  impregnable.  However,  before  he 
formed  the  siege,  he  summoned  those  barbarians!, 
but  in  mild  terms,  to  submit  to  him.  Arimazes  re- 
ceived this  ofier  in  a  very  hau^ty  manner ;  and  after 
using  several  insulting  expressions,  asked,  "  whether 
Alexander,  who  was  able  to  do  all  things,  could  fly 
also;  and  whether  nature  had,  on  a  sudden,  given  him 
virings  ?" 

Alexander  was  highly  exasperated  at  this  insoleBt 
answer.  He  therefore  gave  oraerrs  for  selecting,  from 
amon^  the  mountaineeia  who  were  in  his  army,  300  of 
the  most  active  and  dexterous.  These  bemg  brou^ 
to  him,  he  addressed  them  thus:  ''It  was  in  your 
country,  brave  young  men,  that  I  stormed  such  places 
as  were  thought  impregnable ;  that  I  made  my  way 
over  mountains  coveredwith  eternal  snows:  crossed 
rivers,  and  broke  through  the  passes  of  Cihcia.  Thia 
rock,  which  you  see,  has  but  one  outlet,  which  alone 
is  defended  by  the  barbarians,  who  neglect  every  other 
pArt  There  is  no  watch  nor  sentind,  except  on  that 
side  which  faces  our  camp.  If  you  search  very  na». 
rowly,  you  certainly  will  meet  with  some  paui  that 
leads  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  Nothmg  has  been  made 
so  inaccessible  by  nature,  as  not  to  be  surmounted  by 
valour ;  and  it  was  only  by  our  attempting,  what  no 
one  before  had  hopes  of  eflecting,  that  we  have  poo* 
sessed  ourselves  of  Asia.  Qet  up  to  the  summit,- and 
when  you  shall  have  made  yourselves  masters  of  it, 
set  up  a  white  standard  there  as  a  signal ;  and  be  a»< 
sored,  that  I  then  will  certainly  disengage  you  from 
the  enemy,  and  draw  them  upon  m^selt,  by  making  a 
diversion."  The  king  accompanied  this  order  with 
the  most  splendid  promises;  but  the  pleasing  him, 
was  considered  b^r  tnem  as  the  greatest  of  all  rewards^ 
Fired  therefore  with  the  most  noble  ardour,  and  fan* 
eying  they  had  already  reached  the  summit,  they  set 
out,  after  having  provided  themselves  with  wedges  to 
drive  into  the  stones,  with  cramp-iyons,  and  thick 
ropes. 

The  king  went  round  the  mountain  with  them,  and 
commanded  them  to  begin  their  mareh^  at  the  second 
watch  of  the  ni^t,  by  £at  part  which  should  seem  to 
them  of  easiest  access;  beseeching  the  gods  to  guido 
•their  steps.  They  took  provisions  for  two  days ;  and 
being  armed  with  awords  and  javdins  only,  they  ba» 
gan  to  ascend  the  mountain,  walking  some  tima  em 

■  ■    

*  About  nine  or  tes  b^dock* 
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foot  -  ftfUnvfttdB,  whon  it  WM  nooomnrf  lor  them  to 
oHiui,  iome  citing  to  the  ttonei  which  projected  foi^ 
wmidf,  and  by  that  meane  raised  themeelvee ;  othen 
thrust  their  cramp-irons  into  the  snow  that  wais  fipozen, 
to  keep  themselves  from  falling  where  the  way  was 
slippery ;  while  others,  driving  in  their  wedges  with 

Seat  strong,  made  them  serve  as  00  many  scaling- 
ddeia.    They  spent  the  whole  day  in  this  manner, 
han^g  against  the  rock,  and  exposed  to  numerous 
dangers  and  difficulties,  beins  obliged  to  struggle  at 
the  same  time  with  snow,  cold,  andwind.    Neverthe- 
less, the  hardest  task  was  yet  to  come ;  and  the  far- 
ther they  advanced,  the  higher  the  rock  seemed  to 
rise.    But  that  which  terrifi^  them  most  was  the  sad 
•pectacle  of  some  of  their  oomiades  falling  down  pre- 
cipices, whose  unhappy  fate  was  a  wammg  to  them 
ot  what  they  themselves  might  expect     Notwith- 
standing this,  they  still  advanced  forward,  and  ex- 
erted themselves  so  vigorously,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
these  difficulties,  they  at  last  got  to  the  top  of  the 
>n>ck.    But  they  were  all  inexpressibly  weary,  and 
many  of  them  even  lost  the  li^e  of  some  of  their  limbs. 
Night  and  drowsiness  came  upon  them  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  dispersing  themselves  in  such  parts  of 
the  rock  as  were  free  from  snows,  they  lay  down  in 
them,  and  slept  till  dav-break.    At  last  vraking  from 
a  deep  sleep,  and  looking  on  all  sid»B  to  discover  the 
place  where  so  many  people  could  lie  hid,  they  saw 
smoke  below  them,  which  showed  them  the  haunt  of 
the  enemy.    They  then  put  up  the  signal,  as  had 
been  agreed ;  and  their  whole  compfiny  being  drawn 
up,  thirty-two  were  found  wanting,  who  had  lost  th^r 
lives  in  the  ascent 

In  the  mean  time  the  kmg,  equally  fired  with  a  de- 
sire of  storming  the  fortress,  and  struck  with  the  visible 
dangers  to  which  those  men  were  exposed,  continued 
on  ioot  the  whole  dav,  gazing  upon  the  rock,  and  did 
not  retire  to  rest  till  dark  night    The  next  morning, 
by  peep  of  day,  be  was  the  first  who  perceived  the 
MgnaL    Nevertheless  he  was  still  in  doubt  whether 
he  might  trust  bis  eyes,  because  of  the  false  splendour 
which  takes  place  at  day-break ;  but  the  light  increas- 
ing, he  was  sure  of  what  he  saw.    Sending  therefore 
for  Copikes,  who  before,  by  his  command,  had  sounded 
the  Barbarians,  he  despatched  him  a  second  time,  to 
exhort  them  to  think  better  of  the  matter ;  and  in  case 
they  should  still  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  place, 
he  then  was  ordered  to  show  them  the  band  or  men 
behind  their  backs,  who  were  got  to  the  summit  of 
the  rock.    Cophes  employed  all  the  arguments  possi- 
ble, to  enga^  Aiimazes  to  capitulate ;  representing 
to  him,  that  ne  would  gain  the  kind's  favour,  in  case 
he  did  not  interrupt  the  great  designs  he  meditated, 
by  obliging  him  to  make  some  farther  stay  before  that 
rock«    Anmazes  sent  a  haughtier  and  more  insolent 
answer  than  before,  and  commanded  him  to  retire. 
Then  Cophes  takins  him  by  the  hand,  desired  he 
would  come  out  of  the  cave  with  him,  winch  the  Bar- 
barian doing,  he  showed  him  the  Macedonians  posted 
over  his  head,  and  said  in  an  insulting  tone  of  voice, 
'*  Tou  see  that  Alexander's  soldiers  have  wings."    In 
the  mean  time  the  trumpets  were  heard  to  sound  in 
every  part  of  the  Macedonian  camp,  and  the  whole 
army  shouted  aloud,  and  cried.  Victory !  These  things, 
though  of  little  consequence  in  themselves,  did  never- 
theless, as  often  happens,  throw  the  Barbarians  into  so 
great  a  consternation,  that  without  once  reflecting  how 
few  were  got  to  the  sunmiit,  they  thought  themselves 
Io«t    Upon  this,  Cophes  was  recalls,  and  thirty  of 
the  chiefs  among  the  Barbarians  were  sent  back  with 
him,  who  agreed  to  surrender  up  the  place,  upon  con- 
dition that  their  lives  might  be  spared.    Tne  king, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  he  might  meet 
with,  was  however  so  exasperated  at  the  haughtiness 
of  Arimazes,  that  he  refused  to  grant  them  any  terms 
of  capitulation.    A  blind  and  rash  confidence  in  his 
own  good  fortune,  which  had  never  failed  him,  made 
bim  insensible  to  every  danger.    Arimazes,  on  the 
«ther  side,  bliudftd  by  fear,  and  eoncludang  himself 


absolutely  loct,  came  down  with  his  relalioiit  ami  tin 

Erincipal  n<rf>ility  of  the  country  into  Alexandei's  camp. 
(ut  this  prince,  who  was  not  master  of  his  anger,  fijis- 
getting  what  the  faith  of  treaties  and  humanity  requir- 
ed on  this  occasion,  caused  them  all  to  be  scourged 
witbrods,  and  afterwards  be  fixed  to  croeeea,  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock.  The  multitudes  of  people  v^  sur- 
rendered, with  all  the  booty,  were  given  to  Ok  iiAabi- 
tants  of  Uie  cities  which  had  been  newly  (bonded  in 
those  parts ;  and  Artabazus  was  left  govemoi  of  the 
rock,  and  the  whole  province  round  it. 


SECTION  XIV.— THE  DBATB  OF  CLITVS. 

BXPEDITIONS  or  ALBXANDER.  HE  ENDBATOVES  TO 
PROCURE  WORSHIP  TO  BE  PAID  TO  BIMSBLF,  APTBB 
TRB  MANNER  OF  THE  PERSIANS.  DISCOlTTBirTS  ARISB 
AMONG  THE  MACEDONIANS.  DEATH  OP  CA1XISTH»> 
NES  THE  PHILOSOPHER.  « 

Alexander^  having  subdued  the  Massagetae  and 
the  Dahae,  entered  £zana.  In  this  province  are  a 
great  number  of  large  parks  stocked  witn  deer.  Here 
Uie  king  took  the  diversion  of  hunting,  in  which  be 
was  exposed  to  very  great  peril :  for  a  lion  of  an  enor- 
mous size  advancea  mrecthr  to  nim,  but  be  killed  him 
with  a  single  thrust  Although  Alexander  came  ofi 
victorious  on  this  occasion,  yet  the  Macedomansy 
alarmed  at  the  danger  he  had  run,  and  the  whole 
army  in  his  person,  gave  orders,  pursuant  to  the  cus- 
tom of  their  country,  that  the  king  should  go  no  more 
a-huntins  on  foot,  without  being  attended  dj  some  of 
his  courtiers  and  officers.  They  were  senable,  that  a 
king  is  not  bom  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his 
subjects ;  that  he  oug^t  to  be  careful  of  his  own  po^ 
son  for  their  sakes,  and  reserve  his  coura^  for  other 
dangers ;  and  that  the  being  famous  for  killing  beaala 
(a  reputation  unworthy  of  a  great  prince)  ought  not 
to  be  purchased  so  dear. 

From  hence  he  returned  to  Maracanda,  where  he 
quelled  some  tumults  which  had  brc^en  0ut  in  thatt 
country.  Artabazus  requesting  to  be  discharged  from 
the  government  of  that  province,  by  reason  ofliis  great 
age,  he  appointed  Clitus  his  successor.  Ete  was  an 
old  officer,  who  had  fought  under  Philip,  and  aignafised 
himseJf  on  many  occasions.  It  was  he  who  at  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  as  Alexander  was  figjfatin* 
bareheaded,  and  Rosaces  had  his  arm  raised,  in  order 
to  strike  him  behind,  covered  the  king  with  his  sfaiekl, 
and  cut  offttie  Barbarian's  hand.  Heliaiiice,  his  sister, 
had  nursed  Alexander;  and  he  loved  her  with  as 
much  tenderness  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  modier. 
As  the  king,  from  these  several  considerations,  had 
very  great  respect  for  Clitus,  he  intrusted  him  with 
the  government  of  one  of  the  most  important  pravinceB 
of  his  empire,  and  ordered  him  to  set  out  the  next  day. 

Before  his  departure,  Clitus  was  invited  in  the  eveiB- 
ing  to  an  entertainment,  in  which  the  king,*  after 
dnnking  immodemtely,  be^n  to  celebrate  his  own 
exploits;  and  was  so  lavish  in  his  praises  of  himeetf*, 
that  he  even  shocked  those  very  persons  who  knew 
that  he  spoke  truth.  However,'the  oldest  men  in  the 
compan^r  held  their  peace,  till  beginning  to  depredate 
the  warlike  acts  of  Philip,  he  boasted,  ^  That  the  fi^ 
mous  victory  of  Chaeronea  was  won  by  his  meana ; 
and  that  the  glorr  of  that  celebrated  oav  bad  been 
torn  from  him  by  the  roalioe  and  jealousy  of  his  &ther : 
that  in  the  insurrection*  which  broke  out  between  the 
Macedonians  and  mercenary  Greeks,  Philip,  ^intini^ 
from  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  that  tnnndt,  had 
laid  himself  on  the  ground ;  and  could  not  think  of  a 
better  method  to  save  himself,  than  by  lyin|r  along  as 
dead :  that  on  this  occasion  he  had  covered  hnn  with  his 
shield  and  killed  with  his  own  hands  those  who  at- 

*  duint.  Curt.  1.  viii.  c.  1 — S.    Anian.  1.  iv.  p.  161 — 
171.    Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  69S->69<L    Justin.  I.  zii  c.  €,  7. 

'  In  quo  rex,  ctim  multo  incaluisset  mero,  iiniiMMhesit 
astimator  sui,  celebrare  quab  geuerat  coBpit :  gravis^ 
eorum  auribas,  qui  sentieDant  vera  memorari.  ~ 


This  sedition  is  not  aaeationed  m  any  ethar 
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tempted  to  fall  upon  Um ;  but  (hat  his  iatfaer  could 
never  prevail  upon  himself  to  confess  this  circum^ 
stance  ingenuously,  being  vexed  that  he  owed  his  life 
to  his  own  son :  that  in  the  war  apinst  the  lilvrians, 
he  alone  had  done  every  thinf,  Philip  having  had  no 
manner  of  share  in  it ;  and  hearing  of  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  no  otherwise  than  by  the  letters  he  sent 
him:  that  the  persons  worthy  of  praise,  were  not  such 
as  initiated  themselves  ih  the  mysteries^  of  the  Samo- 
thracians,  when  they  ought  to  have  laid  waste  all 
Asia  withers  and  sword,  hut  those  who  had  achieved 
such  mighty  exploits  as  surpassed  all  belief.** 

This  and  similar  discourse  was  very  pleasing  to 
the  young  men,  but  hi^ly  offensive  to  those  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  especiflSly  for  Philip's  sake,  under 
whom  they  had  fought  many  years.  Clitus,  wno  also 
was  flushed  with  wine,  turning  about  to  those  who 
sat  below  him  at  table,  quoted  to  them  a  passage 
from  Euripides,*  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  king 
could  only  hear  his  voice,  and  not  the  words  distinctly. 
The  sense  of  this  passage  was,  '*  That  the  Greeks 
had  done  very  wrong  in  ordaining,  that  in  the  inscrip- 
tions engraved  on  trophies,  the  names  of  kings  only 
should  be  mentioned;*  because,  by  these  means, 
brave  men  were  robbed  of  the  ^lory  they  had  pur- 
chased with  their  blood.'*  The  king,  suspecting  CU- 
tus  had  let  drop  some  disoblising  expressions,  asked 
those  who  sat  nearest  him^  what  he  had  said  ?  As  no 
one  answered,  Olitus,  raising  his  voice  b^r  degrees, 
began  to  relate  the  actions  of  Philip,  and  ms  wars  in 
Greece,  prafening  them  to  whatever  was  doing  at  that 
time;  which  created  &great  dispute  between  the 
young  and  old  men.  Whatever  vexation  the  king 
xnight  inwardly  feel,  he  nevertheless  stifled  bis  resent- 
n^ent,  and  seemed  to  listen  very  patiently  to  all  Clitus 
spoke  to  his  prejudice.  It  is  prohable  he  would  have 
quite  suppressed  his  passion,  had  Clitus  stopped  there ; 
but  the  latter,  growing  more  and  more  insolent,  as  if 
determined  to  exasperate  and  insult  the  king,  went 
audi  lengths,  as  openly  to  defend  Parmenio ;  and  to 
assert,  tluit  the  destroying  of  Thebes  was  but  triffins 
in  comparison  of  the  victory  which  Philip  had  gained 
over  the  Athenians ;  and  that  the  old  Macedonians, 
though  sometimes  unsuccessful,  were  greatly  superior 
to  those  who  were  so  rash  as  to  despise  them. 

Alexander  telling  him,  that  in  siviuf  cowardice  the 
name  of  ill  success,  he  was  pleamn^  his  own  cause : 
Clitus  rises  up,  with  his  eyes  sparkhng  with  wine  ana 
anger:  '*  It  is  nevertheless  this  hand,''  said  he  to  him, 
extending  it  at  the  same  time,  "  that  saved  your  life 
at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  It  is  the  blood  and 
wounds  of  these  very  Macedonians,  who  are  accused 
of  cowaidice,  that  raised  you  to  this  mndeur.  But 
the  tragical  end  of  Parmenio  shows,  what  reward  they 
and  myself  may  expect  for  ail  our  services."  This 
last  reproach  stung  Alexander:  however  he  still  re- 
strained his  passion,  and  only  commanded  him  to  leave 
the  table.  "  He  is  in  the  nght,"  says  Clitus,  as  he 
Tose  up,  ^  not  to  bear  freebom  men  at  his  table,  who 
can  only  tell  him  truth.  He  will  do  well  to  pass  his 
life  amonv  Barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will  he  proud 
to  pay  their  adoration  to  his  Persian  girdle  and  his 
white  robe."  The  king,  now  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
press his  rage,  snatched  a  javelin  from  one  of  his 
guards,  and  would  have  killed  Clitus  on  the  spot,  had 
not  the  courtiers  withheld  his  arm,  and  Chtus  been 
forced,  but  with  great  difliculty ,  out  of  the  hall.  How- 
ever, he  retomea  into  it  immediately  by  another  door, 
flinging,  with  an  air  of  insolence,  verses  reflecting 
highly  on  the  prince :  who  seeing  the  j^neral  near 
him,  struck  him  with  his  javelin,  and  laid  him  dead 

*■  It  was  usual  for  generals,  before  they  set  out  on  their 
ezpetfitious,  to  cause  themselves  to  be  initiated  in  these 
mysteries,  and  offer  sacriBces  to  the  j^ods  who  presided 
over  them.  Possibly  Philip^  by  observing  this  ceremony, 
had  delayed  some  enterprise. 

*  In  bis  Andromache. 

*  AUeno  enim  sanguine  partam  gloriam  iatercipl.  Q. 
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at  his  feet,  crying  out  at  the  same  time, "  Go  now  lo 
Philip,  to  Parmenio,  and  to  Attains." 

The  king's  anger  being  in  a  manner  extinguished 
on  a  sudden  in  the  blood  of  Clitus,  his  crime  displayed 
itself  to  him  in  the  blackest  and  most  dreadful  b^t. 
He  had  murdered  a  man,  who  indeed  had  abused  his 
patience,  but  who  till  then  had  always  served  him 
with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  saved  his  life, 
though  he  was  ashamed  to  own  it  He  had  that  in- 
stant performed  the  vile  oflSce  of  an  executioner,  in 
punishing,  by  a  horrid  murder,  the  uttering  of  some 
indiscreet  words,  which  might  be  imputed  to  the  fumes 
of  wine.  With  what  face  could  he  appear  before  the 
sister  of  Clitus,  his  nurse,  and  ofler  her  a  hand  im- 
brued in  her  brother's  blood  7  No  longer  able  to  sup- 
port these  melancholy  reflections,  he  threw  himself 
on  his  friend's  body,  forced  out  tlie  javelin,  and  would 
have  despatched  himself  with  it,  had  not  the  guards, 
who  rushed  in  upon  him,  laid  hold  of  his  hands,  ana 
forcibly  carried  him  into  his  own  apartment 

He  passed  that  night  and  the  next  dajr  in  tears. 
After  tnat  groans  and  lamentations  had  quite  wasted 
his  spirits,  be  continued  speechless,  stretched  on  the 
ground,  and  only  venting  deep  sighs.  But  his  friends, 
fearing  this  nlence  would  be  fatal,  forced  themselves 
into  his  chamber.  The  king  took  very  httle  notice  of 
the  efforts  that  were  employed  to  comfort  him;  but 
Aristander,  the  soothsayer,  putting  him  in  mind  of  a 
dream,  in  which  he  had  imagined  he  ssw  Clitus, 
clothed  in  a  black  robe,  and  seated  at  table ;  and  de- 
claring that  all  which  had  then  happened,  was  ap- 
points by  the  eternal  decree  of  fate,  and  consequently 
unavoidable,  Alexander  appeared  a  httle  easier  in  his 
mind.  He  next  was  addressed  by  two  philosophers, 
Cailisthenes  and  Anaxarchus.  The  former  went  up 
to  him  with  an  air  of  humanity  and  tenderness,  and 
endeavoured  to  suppress  hi^  grief,  by  agreeably  insinu- 
ating himself,  ana  endeavoured  to  make  him  recall 
his  reason,  by  sound  reflections  drawn  from  the  very 
essence  of  philosophy,  and  by  carefully  shunning  all 
such  expressions  as  mi^ht  renew  his  afliiction,  and 
fret  a  wound,  which,  as  it  was  still  bleeding,  required 
to  be  touched  with  the  gentlest  hand.  But  Anaxar- 
chus was  not  so  considerate ;  for  the  moment  he  en- 
tered, he  cried  aloud,  ''What!  is  this  Alexander,  on 
whom  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed  7  Behold  him 
here  extended  on  the  floor,  sheddipg  floods  of  tears, 
like  the  meanest  slave !  Does  not  be  know,  that  he 
himself  is  a  supreme  law  to  his  subjects ;  that  be  con- 
quered merely  to  raise  himself  to  the  exalted  dignity 
of  lord  and  sovereign,  and  not  to  subject  himseli  to  a 
vain  opinion  7"  The  kin^  was  determined  to  starve 
himself;  so  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
his  friends  jprevailcd  with  him  to  take  a  little  suste- 
nance. Tne  Macedonians  declared  by  a  decree,  that 
Clitus  had  been  justly  killed ;  to  which  decree  Anax- 
archus the  philosopher  bad  oiven  occasion,  by  asserting 
that  the  will  of  pnnces  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  state. 
Alas !  how  weak  are  all  such  reflections  against  the 
cries  of  a  justly  alarmed  conscience,  which  can  never 
be  quieted  either  by  flattery  or  false  arguments ! 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Clitus  haa  committed  a 
great  and  inexcusable  fault  It  was  indeed  his  duty, 
not  to  join  in  discourses  calculated  to  sully  the  glory 
of  Philip  his  benefactor ;  but  to  show  his  dislike  of 
what  was  said,  by  a  mournful  but  modest  silence.  He 
possibly  might  have  been  allowed  to  have  given  his 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  late  monarch,  provided 
he  had  expressed  himself  wiUi  prudence  and  modera- 
tion. Had  such  moderatidv  oeen  unsuccessful,  he 
might  justly  have  merited  pity,  and  would  not  have 
been  cnminaL  But  by  breaking  into  injurious  and 
shocking  reproaches,  he  quite  forgot  the  veneration 
due  to  the  sacred  character  of  kings ;  with  regard  td 
whom,  how  unjustly  soever  they  may  act,  not  only 
every  contemptuous  and  insulting  expression  is  foibia, 
but  every  disrespectful  and  imguarded  word ;  they 
being  towards  taeir  subjects  tSd  reprasentatives  it 
QoaaaoadL 
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It  nuut  nevQitlideit  be  wmSemed,  that  the  eucom- 
stance  of  the  banquet  extenuates  very  much,  or 
throwa,  in  some  measure,  a  veil  over  Clitus's  fault 
When  a  prince  invites  a  subject  to  bis  table ;  when 
he  makes  faim  the  companion  of  a  debauch,  and  in 
person  excites  him  to  drink  immoderately ;  a  king  on 
such  an  occasion,  seems  to  forset  his  entity,  and  to 
jiermit  his  guests  to  forget  it  also;  heaves  a  sanc- 
tion, as  it  were,  to  the  hberties,  familiaritiee^  and  sud- 
den flifihts,  which  wine  commonly  inspires:  and 
should  ne  be  displeased  with  a  subject  for  equalling 
himself  with  him,  he  ought  to  blame  himself,  for  hav- 
ing first  raised  a  subject  so  high.  A  fault  committed 
under  these  circumstances,  is  nevertheless  a  fault; 
but  then  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  expiated  by  the 
blood  of  the  offender. 

A  certain  author  compares  anger,  ^  when  united 
with  power,  to  thunder ;  and,  indeed,  wha(  havoc  does 
it  not  Uien  make  7  But  ho^  dreadful  must  it  be,  when 
joined  with  drunkenness !  We  see  this  in  Alexan* 
der.  How  unhappy  was  that  prince,  not  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  suodue  those  two  vices  in  his  youth;' 
but  even  to  have  been  confirmed  in  them,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  one  of  his  tutors  7  For  it  is  asserted,  that 
botn  were  the  consequences  of  his  education.  But 
what  can  be  meaner,  or  more  unworthy  a  kin^  than 
drinking  to  excess?  What  can  be  more  fatal  or 
bloody,  than  the  transporU  of  anger?  Alexander,* 
who  had  overcome  so  many  nations,  was  himself  con-' 

aaered  by  those  two  vices,  which  throw  a  shade  over 
le  glory  of  his  brightest  actions.  The  reason  of  this, 
says  Seneca,  is,  no  endeavoured  more  to  vanquish 
otners,  than  to  Aibdue  himself;  not  knowing,  that  to 
triumph  over  our  passions  is,  of  all  conquests,  the 
most  glorious. 

Alexander,  after  continuing  ten  days  in  Maracanda, 
in  Older  to  recover  his  spirits,  march^  into  the  Xenip- 
pa,  a  province  bordering  upon  Scythia ;  whither  some 
rebels  were  retired,  all  whom  he  subjected,  and  gave 
them  a  free  pardon.  From  thence  he  set  forward 
with  his  army  towards  the  Chorienian  rock,  of  which 
Sysimethres  was  governor.  All  access  to  it  seemed 
absolutely  impracticable ;  nevertheless,  he  at  last  ^t 
near  it,  after  naving  passed  throu^  numberiess  diffi- 
culties, and,  by  the  mediation  of  Oxyartes,  a  prince 
of  tliat  country,  who  had  adhered  to  Alexandfer,  he 
prevailed  with  Sysimethres  to  surrender.  The  king 
after  this  left  him  the  gpvemment  of  that  place,  and 
promised  him  very  great  advantages  in  case  he  con- 
tinued faithful. 

Alexander  had  resolved  to  attack  the  Dabs,  be- 
cause Spitamenes,  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  had  taken 
refuge  among  &em ;  but  the  ^ood  fortune  which  al- 
ways attended  him,  spared  him  that  labour.  The 
wiro  of  this  barbarian,  beins  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  vagabond  wretched  lite  her  husband  had  forced 
her  to  lead,  and  having  often  entreated  him,  but  in 
Tain,  to  surrender  himself  to  the  conqueror,  she  her- 
self murdered  him  in  the  nt^ht :  and,  auite  covered 
with  his  blood,  went  and  earned  his  head  to  the  king. 
Alexander  was  shocked  at  so  horrid  a  spectacle,  and 
ordered  her  to  be  driven  ignominiously  from  the  camp. 

Alexander,  after  having  drawn  his  army  out  of  the 
garrisons,  where  they  luid  wintered  three  months, 
fitiarched  towaids  a  country  called  Gabaza.  In  his 
way  he  met  with  a  dreadful  storm.  Flashes  of  light- 
tane  comini^  thick  one  upon  the  other,  dazzled  the  eyes* 
4>f  ue  soldiers,  and  entirely  discouraged  them.     It 

>  Fulmen  est,  ubi   ctti  potestate   habitat  iracundia. 

*  Nee  mbntis  enror  eorum  noeet  saoribua,  si  (^uidern 
Cieonidat  Alezandri  pcda^ojjus,  ut  k  Babylonio  Diogeoe 
4nuiitur,  quibosdam  eum  vitiis  imbuit,  ^uas  robustum  quo- 
4me  ot  jam  maximum  rogem^  ab  ill&  institutione  pueriii  sunt 
jirotecuta.     4^yintU.  1.  i.  c.  i. 

'  Victor  tot  regum  atque  popalofun^  irm  succubatt.  Id 
«iiim  egerat,  at  omnia  potibs  habsret  in  poteatats,  qukm 
^•ettts^— ^Impsrara  sibi,  maiimum  imperium  eat.  fianse. 
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thundered  almost  ucesaantly,  and  the  tenieriiolls 
fell  every  moment  at  the  feet  of  the  soldi^fs ;  'bo  that 
they  did  not  dare  either  to  stand  still  or  advance  for- 
ward. On  a  sudden,  a  violent  shower  of  raio,  mixed 
with  hail,  came  pouring  down  like  a  flood ;  and  so 
extreme  was  the  cold  in  this  country,  that  it  fioze  the 
rain  as  soon  as  it  felL  The  sufienngs  of  the  army 
on  this  occasion  were  almost  insuppcHtable.  The 
king,  wlio  was  the  onlv  person  invincible  by  these  ca- 
lamities, rode  up  and  down  among  the  soldien,  com- 
forted fljui  animated  them ;  and  pointing  at  smoke 
which  issued  from  distant  huts,  urged  them  to  march 
thither  with  all  the  speed  possible.  Having  given  or- 
ders for  the  felling  of  a  great  number  ortrees,  and 
laying  them  in  heaps  up  and  down,  he  had  fires  made 
in  di&rent  places,  and  by  this  means  saved  the  army, 
but  upwards  of  1000  med  lost  their  lives.  The  king 
made  up  to  the  officers  and  soldiera  the  several  losses 
they  had  sustained  during  this  fatal  storm. 

When  they  were  recovered  so  well  as  to  be  able  to 
march,  he  irent  into  the  country  of  the  Sacss,  which 
he  soon  overran  and  laid  waste.  Soon  after  this, 
Oxyartes  received  him  in  his  palace,  and  invited  bus 
to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  in  which  he  displayed  aO 
the  magmficence  of  the  Barbarians.  He  haa  a  daugh- 
ter called  Roxana,  whose  ex<)uisite  beauty  was  he^h- 
tened  bv  all  the  charms  of  wit  and  eood  sense.  Amx- 
ander  found  her  charms  irresistible,  and  made  her 
his  wife:  covering  bis  passion  with  the  specioas  pre- 
tence, of  uniting  the  two  nations  in  soca  bands  as 
should  improve  their  mutual  harmony,  by  blendiag 
their  interests,  and  throwing  down  all  maftinctions  be- 
tween the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  This  mar- 
riage displeased  the  Macedonians  very  much,  and  ex- 
asperated his  chief  cpurtiers,  to  see  bun  make  ooe  of 
his  slaves  his  fiither-in-law :  but  as,  after  his  murder- 
ing Clitua.^  no  one  dared  to  speak  to  him  with  free* 
dom^  they  applauded  what  he  aid  with  their  eyes  and 
countenances,  which  can  adapt  themselvte  wonder- 
fully to  flattery  and  servile  complaisance. 

In  fine ;  having  resolved  to  march  into  India,  and 
embark  from  thence  on  the  ocean,  he  copunanded  (m 
order  that  nothing  might  be  left  behind  to  check  has 
designs)  that  30,000  young  men  should  be  brought 
him,  all  completely  armed,  out  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces, to  serve  him  at  the  .same  time  for  hostages  as 
well  as  soldiers.  In  the  meanwhile  he  sent  Cratenos 
against  some  of  the  rebels,  whom  he  easily  defeated. 
Polysperchon  likewise  subdued  a  country  called  Bu- 
bacene ;  so  that  ail  things  being  in  perfect  tranqniOitj, 
Alexander  bent  his  whole  thoughts  to  the  carrring  an 
war  with  India.  This  country  was  considered  as  the 
richest  in  the  world,  not  only  in  ^d,  but  in  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  with  whicnthe  inhabitants  adorn- 
ed themselves,  but  with  more  luxury  than  graceful- 
ness. It  was  related,  that  the  shielas  of  the  soldien 
were  of  gold  and  ivory ;  and  the  kinjg,  now  the  great- 
est monarch  in  the  world,  beinjg  oetermioed  not  to 
yield  to  any  person  whatsoever,  in  any  circumstance, 
caused  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  to  oe  set  off*  with 
silver  plates,  put  golden  bridles  to  the  horses,  hsd  the 
coats  of  mail  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
prepared  to  march  for  this  enterprise,  at  the  head  ot 
1SO,000  men,  all  equipped  thus  magnificently. 

All  things  being  ready  for  their  setting  out,  he 
thoujght  proper  to  reveal  the  design^he  hsB  so  long 
meditated,  viz,  to  have  divine  honours  paid  him ;  and 
was  solely  intent  on  the  means  of  potting  that  design 
in  execution.  He  was  anxious,  not  only  to  be  callra, 
but  to  be  believed,  the  son  of  Jupiter ;  as  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  him  to  command  absolutely  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  tongue,  and  that  the  Macedonians  ahoold 
faUpiostrate,  apd  adore  him  after  the  Peraian  manner. 

To  soothe  and  cherish  these  ridiculous  pret'"*'^-^-  * 
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-  Sed,  post  Ciyti  cedem,  libertale  sublati,  vohn,  qas 
maziroft  «ervit,  assentiebantar.    Q.  Cvi, 

*  Non  deerat  talia  concupiscenti  pemieiosa  aduhlifl^ 
perperaam  malum  regum,  quorum  opes  sspiiU  assetaw^ 
qukm  hestis,  eyertit.    Q,  Cvrt, 
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there  were  not  wanting  flatterers,  those  common  pests 
of  courts,  who  are  more  dangerous  to  princes  than 
the  arms  of  their  enemies.  TISd  Macedonians,  indeed, 
would  not  stoop  to  this  base  adulation ;  all  of  them, 
to  a  man,  refusing  to  vary,  in  any  maimer,  from  the 
customs  of  their  country.  The  whole  evil  was  owing 
to  some  Greeks,  whose  depraved  manners  were  a 
scandal  to  their  profession  or  teaclune  virtue  and  the 
sciences.  These,  though  the  very  rduse  of  Greece, 
were  nevertheless  in  g^ier  credit  with  the  king,  than 
either  the  princes  of  his  blood,  or  the  generals  of  his 
army :  it  was  such  creatures  as  these  mat  placed  him 
in  the  skies ;  and  published,  wherever  they  came,  that 
Hercules,  Biacchus^  Castor,  and  Pollux,  would  resign 
their  seats  to  this  new  deity. 

He  therefore  appointed  a  festival,  and  made  an 
incredibly  pompous  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  the 
greatest  lords  of  his  court,  both  Macedonians  and 
Greeks,  and  most  of  the  highest  quality  among  the 
Persians.  With  these  he  sat  down  at  table  for  some 
time^  after  which  he  withdrew.  Upon  this  Cleon,  one 
of  his  flatterers,  began  to  speak,  and  expatiated  very 
much  on  the  praises  of  the  kin^  as  haa  before  been 
agreed  upon.  He  made  a  lon^  detail  of  the  hi^h  obli- 
gations they  had  to  him,  all  which  (he  observed)  they 
might  acknowledge  and  repay  at  a  very  easy  expense, 
merely  with  two  grains  of  mcense,  which  they  should 
offer  to  him  as  to  a  ^od,  without  the  least  scruple, 
since  they  believed  him  such.  To  this  purpose  he 
cited  the  example  of  the  Persians.  He  took  notice, 
that  Hercules  himself,  and  Bacchus,  were  not  ranked 
among  the  deities  till  after  they  had  sunnounted  the 
envy  of  their  contemporaries :  that  in  case  the  rest 
should  scruple  to  |>ay  this  justice  to  Alexander's  merit, 
he  himself  was  resolved  to  show  them  the  way,  and  to 
worship  him  if  he  should  come  into  the  hall :  but  that 
all  of  them  must  do  their  duty,  especially  those  that 
professed  wisdom,  who  ou^t  to  set  to  the  others  an 
example  of  the  veneration  aue  to  so  great  a  monarch. 

It  appeared  plainly  that  this  speech  was  directed  to 
Callisthenes.  He  was  related  to  Aristotle,'  who  had 
presented  him  to  Alexander  his  pupil,  that  he  might 
attend  upon  that  monarch  in  the  war  of  Persia.  He 
was  considejed,  upon  account  of  hisx  wisdom  and 
gravity,  as  the  Attest  person  to  give  him  such  whole- 
some counsel  as  was  most  capable  of  preserving  him 
fiom  those  excesses,  into  wnich  his  youth  ana  fiery 
temper  might  hurry  him ;  but  he  was  accused  of  not 
possessing  the  gentle,  insinuating  behaviour  of  courts ; 
and  of  not  knowing  a  certain  medium,*  between  gro- 
▼ellinf  complaisance,  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Ari- 
stotle had  attempted,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  soften  the 
severity  of  his  temper  j  and  foreseeing  the  ill  conse- 
quences with  which  this  disagreeable  liberty  of  speak- 
ing his  mind  might  be  attended,  he  used  often  to 
repeat  the  following  verse  of  Homer  to  him:* 

Mjr  Mm,  ttaj  frMdom  will  abridge  tkj  dan* 

And  his  prediction  was  but  too  true. 

This  philosopher,  seeing  that  every  one,  on  this 
occasion,  continued  in  a  deep  silence,  and  that  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  were  fixed  on  him,  made 
a  speech,  which  appears  to  me  just  enough.  However, 
it  often  happens,  when  a  subject  is  bound  in  duty  to 
oppose  the  inclinations  of  his  soverei^,  that  the  most 
cautious  and  most  respectful  zeal  is  considered  as 
insolence  and  rebellion.  *'Had  the  king,"  said  he, 
''been  present  at  the  speech  which  tnou  hast  just 
made,  none  among  us  would  have  attempted  to  answer 
thee,  for  he  himself  would  have  interrupted  thee,  and 
not  have  sufibred  thee  to  prompt  him  to  assume  the 
customs  of  barbarians,  in  casting  an  odium  on  his  per- 
son and  glory,  by  so  servile  an  adulation.    But  smce 

*  Diog.  Laert.  in  Aristot.  Kb.  t.  90S. 

*  biier  abnivtam  contumaeiam  at  deibnne  obsamdoin 

Br^ere  iUir  anuntioiM  aepafkulis  TaciraiB.    Task.  JumaL 
.  nr.  cap.  tO. 

*  *tUit»fos  ^4  fiai,  Tiit9tt  bvisft  pV.kyoptiut. 

n.  xviiL  V.  95. 


he  Is  absent,  I  will  answer  thee  in  his  name.  I  con- 
sider Alexander  as  worthy  of  all  the  honoius  that  can 
be  paid  a  mortal ;  but  mere  is  a  diflerence  between 
the  worship  of  the  gods  and  that  of  men.  The  former 
includes  temples,  altars^  prayers,  and  sacrifices ;  the 
latter  is  connned  to  praises  only,  and  awful  respect 
We  salute  the  latter,  and  look  upon  it  as  glorious  to 
pay  them  submission^  obedience,  and  fidelity ;  but  we 
adore  the  former,  we  institute  fes^vals  to  their  honour, 
and  sing  hymns  and  anthems  to  their  glory.  The 
Worship  of  the  gods  does  itself  vary,  according  to  their 
rank ;  and  the  homage  we  pay  to  Castor  and  Pollux, 
is  not  like  that  with  which  we  adore  Mercury  and 
Jupiter.  We  must  not  therefore  confound  all  distinc- 
tions, either  by  bringing  down  the  gods  to  the  condi- 
tion of  mortals,  or  by  raising  a  mortal  to  the  state  of  a 
god.  Alexander  would  be  iustly  ofiended  should  we 
pay  to  another  person,  the  homage  due  to  his  sacred 
person  alone ;  ought  we  not  to  dread  the  indignation 
of  the  gods  as  much,  should  we  bestow  upon  mortals 
the  honours  due  to  them  alone  7  I  am  sensible  that 
our  monarch  is  vastiv  superior  to  the  rest;  he  is  the 
greatest  of  kings,  ana  the  most  glorious  of  conquerors : 
out  then  he  is  a  man,  not  a  goa  To  obtain  this  title, 
he  must  first  be  divested  of  his  mortal  frame :  but 
this  it  is  greatly  our  interest  to  wish  may  not  happen, 
but  as  late  as  possible.  The  Greeks  did  not  worship 
Hercules  till  after  his  death :  and  that  not  till  the  ora- 
cle had  expressly  commanded  it  The  Persians  are 
dted  as  an  example  for  our  imitation  :  but  how  long 
is  it  that  the  vanqiushed  have  given  law  to  the  victor? 
Can  we  forget  that  Alexander  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
not  to  subject  Greece  to  Asia,  but  Asia  to  Greece?" 

The  deep  silence  which  all  tiie  company  observed 
whilst  CalQsthenes  spoke,  was  a  suffiaent  indication 
of  their  thoughts.  The  king,  who  stood  behind  the 
tapestry  all  the  time,  heard  whatever  had  passed.  He 
thereupon  ordered  Cleon  to  be  told,  "  That  without 
insisting  any  &rther,  he  would  only  require  the  Peiw 
sians  to  fall  prostrate,  according  to  their  usual  custom.** 
A  little  after  this  be  came  in,  pretending  he  had  been 
busied  in  some  afiair  of  importance,  and  immediately 
the  Persians  fell  prostrate  to  adore  him.  Polysperchon. 
who  stood  near  him,  observing  that  one  of  them  bowea 
so  low  that  his  chin  touched  Sie  /^und,  bid  him  in  a 
rallying  tone  of  voice,  to  ilrike  harder.  The  king, 
ofiended  at  this  joke,  threw  Polysperchon  into  prison, 
and  broke  up  the  assembly.  However,  he  afterwards 
pardoned  him ;  but  Callisthenes  was  not  so  fortunate. 

To  rid  himself  of  him,  he  laid  to  his  charge  a  crime 
of  which  he  was  no  ways  guilty.  Hermolaus,  one  of 
the  young  ofiicers  who  attended  upon  the  king  in  all 
places,  mul,  upon  account  of  some  private  pique, 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  but  it  was  very 
happily  discovered,  the  instant  it  was  to  be  put  in 
execution.  The  criminals  were  seized,  put  to  the 
torture,  and  executed.  Not  one  among  thtsm  had 
accused  Callisthenes ;  but  having  been  veiy  intimate 
with  Hermolaus,  that  alone  was  sufficient  Accord- 
ingly he  was  thrown  mto  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons, 
aim  the  most  grievous  torments  were  inflicted  on  him, 
in  order  to  extort  a  confession  of  guilt  But  he  insist- 
ed upon  his  innocence  to  the  last,  and  expu-ed  in  the 
midst  of  his  tortures. 

Nothing  has  reflected  so  much  dishonour  on  Alex- 
ander's memory  as  this  unjust  and  cruel  death  of 
Callisthenes.  He  trol^  merited  the  name  of  philoso- 
pher, from^  the  solidity  of  his  understandmg,  tho 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  austerity  of  his  life,  the 
regularity  of  his  conaoct,  and  above  all,  fi-onl  the 
hatred  he  so  evidently  manifested  for  dissimulation 
and  flattery  of  every  kind.  He  was  not  bom  for 
courts,  the  frequenters  of  which  most  have  a  snpple, 
pliable,  flexible  temper ;  sometimes  indeed  it  must  be 
of  a  knavish  and  treacherous,  at  least  of  a  hypocriti- 
cal, flattering  turn.  He  very  seldom  was  seen  at  the 
kin^s  table,  thoo^  freqaently  invited  to  it!  and 
whenever  he  prevailed  so  &r  npon  bimseif  as  to  ge 
thither^  his  mekncholy  silent  air  wiaamaiufeitiDdte* 
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tion,  that  he  dlMomTe^of  every  thm^  that  waa  taid 
or  done  at  it  nlth  this  humour  which  wa«  a  little 
too  severe,  be  would  have  been  an  ioestiinable  trea- 
0ure  to  a  prince  who  hated  faleehood ;  for  among  the 
many  thoasands  who  surrounded  Alexander,  and  paid 
court  to  bim^  Callisthenes  alone  had  courage  enough 
to  tell  him  the  troth.  But  where  do  we  meet  with 
princes  who  know  the  value  of  such  a  treasure  and  the 
use  which  ought  to  be  made  of  it  ?  Truth  seldom 
pierces  those  douds*whicb  are  raised  by  the  authority 
of  the  great,  and  the  flattery  of  their  courtiers^  And 
indeed,  Alexander,  by  this  areadful  example,  deprived 
all  virtuous  men  of  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  his 
true  interest  From  that  instant  no  one  spoke  with 
freedom  in  the  council ;  even  those  who  had  the  great- 
est love  for  the  public  welfare,  and  a  personal  affec- 
tion for  Alexander,  thought  themselves  not  obliged  to 
undeceive  him.  After  this  nothing  was  listened  to 
but  flattery,  which  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  that 
prince,  as  entirely  depraved  him,  and  justly  punished 
nim  for  having  sacrificed  to  the  wild  ambition  of  having 
adoration  pud  him,  the  most  virtuous  man  about  his 
person. 

I  observe,  after  Seneca,*  that  the  death  of  Callia- 
thene8«i8  an  eternal  reproach  to  Alexander,  and  so 
horrid  a  crime,  that  no  quality,  how  beautiful  soever, 
no  military  exploit,  however  brilliant,  can  ever  eflace 
its  infamy.  U  it  is  said  in  favour  of  Alexander,  that 
he  killed  an  infinite  number  of  Persians ;  that  he 
dethroned  and  slew  the  most  powerful  king  of  the 
earth ;  conquered  innumerable  provinces  and  nations ; 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  extended  the 
Dounds  of  his  empire  from  the  roost  remote  part  of 
Thrace  to  the  extremities  of  the  East :  in  answer  to 
each  of  these  particnlars,  "Yes,"  says  Seneca,  "but 
he  murdered  Callisthenes  j*"  a  crime  of  such  magni- 
tude, that  it  entirely  obliterates  the  glory  of  all  his  other 
actions. 

SECTION  XV. — ALBXAKDKR  SETS  OUT  FOR  IWDIA. 
A  DIORX88IOM  WITH  RBOAED  TO  THAT  COUNTRY. 
RK  BKSIXGBS  AND  TAEES  SEVERAL  CITIES  WHICH 
APPEARED  IMPREOKABLB,  AND  IS  OFTEN  IN  DAN- 
GER OP  HIS  LiPB.  HE  CROSSES  THE  RIVBR  INDUS, 
AKD  AFTERWARDS  THE  I1TDA8PES,  AND  GAINS  A 
SIGNAL  VICTORY  OVER  P0RU8,  WHOM  HE  RESTORES 
TO  BIS   THRONE. 

Alexander,  to  stop  the  murmurs  and  discontents 
which  arose  among  his  soldiers,  set  out  for  India.  He 
himself  wanted  action  and  motion,  for  he  always, 
when  unemployed,  lost  part  of  the  glory  he  had  ac- 
quired in  war.  An  excess  of  vanity  and  folly  prompt- 
ed him  to  undertake  this  expedition ;  a  project  quite 
useless  in  itself,  and  attenaed  with  veiy  aangerous 
consequences.  He  had  read  in  the  ancient  fables  of 
Greece,  that  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  both  sons  of 
Jupiter^  like  himself,  had  marched  so  &r.  He  was 
determined  not  to  be  surpassed  by  them :  and  there 
was  not  wanting  many  flatterers,  who  applauded  this 
wild,  chimericaTdesign. 

These  are  the  things  that  constitute  the  glory  and 
merit  of  such  pretended  heroes  ;  and  it  is  this  which 
many  people,  aazzled  by  a  false  splendour,  still  admire 
in  Alexander :  a  ridicufous  desire  of  rambling  up  and 
down  the  world ;  of  disturbing  the  tranquilhty  of  na- 
tions, who  were  not  bound  to  him  by  any  obligations ; 
of  treating  all  those  as  enemies,  who  should  refuse  to 
acknowl<Mge  him  for  their  sovereign ;  of  ransacking 

*■  Hoc  est  Alaxandri  crimen  storaum,  quod  nulla  virtus, 
nolla  bellorum  felicitas  redimet.  Nam  quotiens  quis  dixe- 
rit,  occ^t  Peraarum  multa  millia,  opponetur,  et  Callisthe^ 
nem.  Quotiens  dictum  erit,  occidit  Darium,  pon^s  quem 
tunc  magnum  regnum  erat;  opponetur,  at  CaUisthenem. 
duotiens  dictum  erit,  omnia  oceano  tenus  vicit,  ipsum 
qaoque  tentavit  novis  clasnbus,  et  imperium  ex  angu* 
lo  Thracis  usque  ad  orieotis  terminos  protulit;  dicitar, 
sad  CaUisthenem  occidit.  Omnia  licfet  antiqua  ducum 
regamque  exempla  transierit,  ex  his  qua  fecit,  nihil  tarn 
magndm  erit,  quiun  scelus  Callisthenis.  Smtc.  NiA. 
^»mL  1.  ri.  c  23.  '  d.  Curt.  L  viii.  c  9. 


and  extirpating  siich  aa  ahoold  Drerane  to 
their  liberties,  ueir  possessions  ana  their  livea,  agjainst 
an  unjust  invader,  who  came  from  the  extremity  of  the 
earth  to  attack  them,  without  the  least  shadow  of  rea- 
son. Add  to  this  glaring  injustice,  the  rash  and  wild 
proiect  he  had  formed,  of  subduing  with  infinite  labour, 
and  the  utmost  hazard,  many  more  nations  than  il  was 
possible  for  him  to  keep  in  subjection ;  and  the  sad 
necessity  to  which  he  was  reduced,  of  being  perpetoafly 
obliged  to  conquer  them  anew,  and  ^uniao  tnem  for 
their  rebellion.  This  is  a  sketch  of  what  the  conquest 
of  India  will  exhibit  to  us,  aAer  I  shall  have  given 
some  little  account  of  the  situation  and  manners  of 
that  country,  and  of  some  of  its  rarities. 

Ptolemy  divides  India  into  two  parts ;  Iii£a  on  tha, 
and  India  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges.  Alf*xan» 
der  did  not  go  beyond  the  former,  nor  ereo  so  &r 
aa  the  Ganges.  This  flrst  part  is  situated  between 
two  great  rivers,  the  Indus,  whence  this  country  re- 
ceives its  name,  and  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy  says,  the 
limita  of  it  are,  to  the  west,  Paropamisus,  Arachoeia, 
and  Gedrosia,  which  either  form  a  part,  or  are  upon 
the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia ;  to  the  nocth, 
Mount  Imaus,  which  is  part  of  Great  Tartary :  to 
the  east,  the  Ganges :  to  the  south,  the  Ocean  or 
Indian  Sea. 

All  the  Indians,*  according  to  Anian,  are  fiee, 
and,  like  the  Lacedsemonians,  nave  no  alavea  among 
them.  The  only  difierence  is,  the  latter  make  use  <x 
foreign  slaves,  whereas  there  are  none  in  India.  Tbey 
do  not  erect  any  monuments  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
but  are  of  opinion,  that  the  reputation  of  iUnstrioos 
men  is  their  mausoleum. 

They  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes.  The  fiist 
and  most  honourable,  though  the  least  numeixws,  b 
that  of  the  Brahmans,  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  goai^ 
dians  of  religion.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  DkentiQa 
them  in  the  sequel. 

The  second  and  greatest  is  that  of  the  huaband- 
men.  These  are  had  in  great  esteem.  Their  only 
occupation  is  to  cultivate  the  fields,  and  they  are  newer 
taken  fix>m  this  employment  to  carry  arms  and  serve 
in  the  field  :  even  m  tune  of  war,  it  is  an  inviolahk 
law,  never  to  molest  them  or  their  lands. 

The  third  is  that  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  who 
keep  herds  and  flocks,  and  never  come  into  dtiea. 
They  rove  up  and  down  the  mountains,  and  often 
exercise  thcmBelves  in  hunting 

The  fourth  is  of  traders  anaartificers,  among  whom 
pilots  and  seamen  are  included.  These  three  last 
orders  pay  a  tribute  to  the  king,  and  none  are  exempt 
from  it  but  those  that  make  unis^  who  instead  of  pay- 
ingany  thin^,  receive  a  stipend  f^m  the  public 

The  fifth  18  of  soldiers,  whose  only  improvement  b 
war :  they  are  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  necesnaiics ; 
and,  in  time  of  peace,  are  abundantly  supplied  with  all 
things.  Their  life,  at  all  times,  is  free  and  disengaged 
from  cares  of  every  kind. 

The  sixth  order  is  that  of  overseers  (*£«£>■*«»,) 
who  superintend  the  actions  of  others,  and  examine 
every  transaction,  either  in  cities  or  tlie  coimtir,  and 
report  the  whole  to  the  prince.  The  virtues  and  qixaU- 
ties  required  in  these  magistrates  are  exactness,  sin- 
cerity, probity,  and  the  love  of  their  country.  ISooe 
of  these  magistrates,  says  the  historian,  have  ever  betn 
accused  of  telling  an  untruth.  Thrice  happy  nation, 
were  this  really  fact!  However,  this  obeervaricn 
proves  at  least  that  truth  and  justice  were  had  in 
nonour  in  this  country^  and  that  knavery 
sincerity  were  detested  in  it. 

Lastly,  the  seventh  class  consists  of  persons 
ployed  m  the  public  councils,  and  who  share  the  c 
of  the  government  with  the  sovereign.    From  this 
class  are  taken  magistrates,  intendants,  govemon  of 

{provinces,  generals  and  all  military  officers,  whether 
or  land  or  sea ;  comptrollers  of  Uie  treasaiy, 
.vers,  and  all  who  are  entrusted  with  the  public  i 
■  I, 

«  Arrian.  da  Indie  p.  8M— aia. 
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ThMe  diffivent  wdtn  of  the  ftate  never  intemnz 

3  marriage;  and  an  aitificer,  for  inetancey  is  not 
owed  to  take  a  wife  fiom  anoong  the  daee  of  hua- 
bandmen ;  and  00  of  the  rest  None  of  these  can  fol- 
low two  professioas  at  the  same  time,  nor  ouit  one 
class  for  another.  It  is  natural  to  conclude,  toat  this 
regulation  must  have  contributed  very  much  to  the 
improvement  of  all  arts  and  trades ;  as  every  one  added 
his  own  industiy  and  reflections  to  those  of  his  ances- 
tors, which  were  ddUvered  down  to  him  by  an  unin- 
terrupted tradition. 

'  Many  observations  mi^t  be  made  on  these  Indian 
customs,  which  I  am  obliged  to  omit,  for  the  sake  of 
proceeding  in  my  history.  I  only  entreat  the  reader  to 
observe,  that  in  every  wise  government,  every  well- 
govemed  state,  the  tiilin|  of  binds,  and  the  grazing  of 
cattle  (two  perpetual  and  certain  sources  ofriches  and 
abundance,)  have  always  been  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  care  of  those  who  preside  in  the  administration ; 
and  that  the  neglect  <tf  either,  is  erring  against  one  of 
the  most  important  maxims  in  policy. 

I  also  admire  very  much  that  custom  of  appointing 
overseers,  whether  the^  are  known  for  such  or  not, 
who  go  upon  the  spot,  m  order  to  inspect  the  conduct 
of  governors,  intendants,  and  judges ;  the  only  method 
to  prevent  the  rapine  and  outrages,  to  which  unlimited 
authority,  and  the  distance  from  a  court,  ire<]uently 
give  occasion ;  the  only  method,  at  the  same  time,  for 
a  sovereign  to  know  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  without 
which  it  IS  impossible  for  him  to  govern  happily  the 
people  whom  Providence  has  entrusted  to  nis  care. 
This  care  regards  him  personally ;  and  those  who  act 
under  him  can  no  more  dispense  with  the  discharge  of 
it,  than  they  can  usurp  his  diadem. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  India,  from  the  month  of 
June  to  those  of  September  and  October,  excessive 
rains  fall  very  often,  whereby  the  crossm^  of  rivers  is 
rendered  mnch  more  difficult,  and  frequent  mundations 
happen.  Hence  we  may  jndse  bow  greatly,  during 
all  this  season,  the  arroiee  of  Alexander  must  have 
suffered,  as  ihey  were  at  that  time  in  the  field. 

Before  I  leave  what  relates  in  eenend  to  India^  I 
shall  say  a  few  words  concerning  me  elephants,  with 
which  that  country  abounds  more  than  any  other. 
The  elephant  exceeds  all  terrestrial  animals  in  size. 
Some  are  thirteen  or  fifteen  feet  high.  The  female 
goee  a  whole  year  with  her  youn^  U  lives  sometimes 
to  Uie  age  of  100  or  ISO  years ;  nav  much  longer,  if 
some  ancient  writers  mav  be  credited.  Its  nose,  called 
its  trunk  (profrofcir,)  is  long  and  hollow,  like  a  large 
trumpet,  and  serves  the  elephant  instead  of  a  hanci,* 
which  it  moves  with  incredible  ajgility  and  strength, 
and  thereby  is  of  prodigious  service  to  it  The  ele* 
phant,*  notwithstanding  its  prodigbus  size,  is  so 
tractable  and  industrious,  that  one  would  be  almost 
apt  to  conclude  it  were  formed  with  something  Kke 
human  reason.  It  is  susceptible  of  affection,  fond- 
ness, and  ^titude,  so  far  as  to  pine  away  vrith  sor- 
row when  It  has  lost  its  master,  and  even  sometimes 
to  destroy  itself  when  it  happens  to  have  ill  used  or 
murderea  him  in  the  transport  of  its  fury.  There  is 
no  kind  of  thing  which  it  cannot  be  taught  Arrian, 
whose  authority  is  not  to  be  questioned,  relates,  that 
he  had  seen  an  elephant  dance  with  two  cymbals  fixed 
to  his  le^,  which  ne  struck  one  after  the  other  in  ca^ 
dence  with  his  trunk ;  while  the  rest  danced  round 
him,  keeping  time  with  a  surprising  exactness. 

He  describes  very  particularly  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  taken.  The  Indians  mclose  a  large  spot  of 
eround,  with  a  trench  of  about  twenty  foet  wide,  and 
fifteen  hijgh,  to  which  there  is  access  but  in  one  part, 
and  this  is  a  l^dge,  which  is  covered  with  turf;  in  order 
that  these  anirndfl,  who  are  very  subtle,  may  not  sus- 
pect any  thing.    Of  the  earth  that  is  ang  out  of  the 

'  Manua  data  elephantis,  quia  propter  masnitodinein 
corporis  difficiles  aditus  habebant  ad  pastom.  Cie.  dt  not, 
daor.  lib.  ii.  n.  123. 

'Elephanto  belluanim  nulla  providentior.  At  figure 
qlMSvastior^  2)i  nof.  cbor.  lib.  i.  n.  97. 


trench,  a  kind  of  vraO  is  raiM  00  the  outer  ade,  of 
which  a  little  kind  of  chamber  is  made,  where  people 
conceal  themselves  in  order  to  watch  these  animals, 
leaving  a  very  small  opening.  In  this  enclosure  two 
or  three  tame  female  elephants  are  set  The  instant 
the  wild  elephants  see  or  smell  them,  they  run  and 
whirl  about  so  much,  that  at  last  they  enter  the  en- 
closure, upon  which  the  bridge  is  immediately  broken 
down,  and  the  people  upon  the  watch  fly  to  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  for  help.  After  they  have  been  br&a 
for  a  few  days  by  hunger  and  thirst,  people  enter  the 
enclosure  upon  tame  elephants,  and  with  these  they 
attack  them.  As  the  wild  ones  are  by  this  time  very 
much  weakened,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  a 
long  resistance;  After  throwing  them  on  the  ground, 
men  get  upon  their  backs,  having  first  made  a  deep 
wound  round  their  necks,  about  which  they  throw  a 
rope,  in  order  to  put  them  to  great  pain,  in  case  they 
attempt  to  stir.  Being  tamed  in  this  manner,  they 
sufler  themselves  to  be  led  quietly  to  the  houses  wito 
the  rest,  where  they  are  fed  with  grass  and  green  corn, 
and  gradually  tamed  by  blows  and  hunger,  till  sndi 
time  as  they  obey  readily  their  master's  voice,  and 
perfectly  understand  his  language. 

Every  one  knows  the  use  that  was  formeriy  made 
of  these  animala  in  battle ;  however^  they  frequently 
made  jgreater  havoc  in  the  army  to  which  they  beionsed 
than  m  that  of  the  enemy.  Their  teeth,  or  rawer 
tusks,  furnish  us  with  ivory.  But  it  is  time  to  return 
to  Alexander. 

This*  prince  having  entered  India,^^  all  the  petty 
kin^  of  these  countries  came  to  meet  him,  and  makn 
their  submissions.  They  declared  that  he  was  the 
third  son  of  Jupiter,*  who  had  arrived  in  their  coun- 
try :  that  they  nad  known  Bacchus  and  Hercules  no 
otherwise  than  \j  fame  ;  but  as  for  Alexander,  they 
had  the  happiness  to  see  him,  and  to  enjoy  his  pre- 
sence. Tne  king  received  them  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  commanding  them  to  accompany  him,  and 
serve  him  as  guides.  As  no  more  of  them  came  in  to 
pay  their  homage,  he  detached  Hepbestion  and  Per- 
diccas  with  part  of  his  forces,  to  subdue  all  who  should 
refiise  to  submit  He  ordered  them  to  advance  as  far 
as  the  Indus,  and  to  prepare  boats  to  convey  his  army 
across  that  river.  But  nndinghe  was  obliged  to  cross 
several  rivers,  he  caused  these  boats  to  be  built  in  such 
a  form,  that  they  could  be  taken  to  pieces ;  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  them  carried  upon  waggons,  and  afterwards 
put  together  again.  Then,  bavins  commanded  Cra- 
terus  to  follow  him  with  his  phalanx,  he  himself 
marohed  before,  with  his  cavalry  ana  light-armed 
troops;  and  after  a  slight  en£agement,  he  defeated 
those  who  had  dared  to  make  bead  against  him,  and 
pursued  them  to  the  next  city,  into  which  they  fled. 
Craterus  being  come  up,  the  king,  in  order  to  terrify, 
at  the  first  onset,  those  nations  who  had  not  yet  felt 
the  power  of  the  Macedonian  arms,  commanded  his 
soldiers  to  burn  down  the  fortifications  of  that  place 
which  he  besieged  in  a  regular  way,  and  to  put  all  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  But  as  he  was  going  round 
the  walls  on  horseback,  he  was  wounded  by  an  arrow. 
Notwithstanding  this  accident,  he  took  the  city,  after 
which  he  made  dreadful  havoc  of  all  the  soldiers  and 
inhabitants,  and  did  not  so  much  as  spare  the  houses. 

After  subduing  this  nation,  which  was  of  no  great 
consequence,  he  marched  towards  the  city  of  iNysa, 
and  encamped  pretty  near  its  walls,  behind  a  forest, 
that  hid  it  In  the  mean  time,  it  grew  so  very  cold  in 
the  night,  that  they  had  never  yet  felt  so  excessive  a 
chill ;  but,  very  happily  for  them,  a  remedv  was  near 
at  hand.    They  feUeda  great  number  of^  trees,  and 

*  Cluint.  Curt.  1.  viii.  c.  1^14.  Arrian.  L  !▼•  p.  18^— 
196.  1.  ▼.  p.  196— SSI.  Pint  ia  Alex.  p.  697->m.  Diod. 
1.  xrii.  p.  567— 669.    Justin.  U  xii.  e.  7, 8. 

^  dumun  Curtius  supposes,  that  several  eouotrias  on 
this  side  of  the  Indus,  but  adjacent  to  that  river,  bsloQged 
to  India,  and  madepart  of  it. 

*  Could  these  Grreek  names  of  gods  be  known  to 
Indians? 
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rigbted  up  Mfenltei,  which  pwred  veiy  oomfiirti^ 
bio  to  the  whole  imj^  The  besieged  haying  •ttempt»> 
ed  a  tall  V  with  ill  succese,  a  faetioD  arose  in  the  city, 
some  beinff  of  opinion  that  it  wonld  be  beet  for  them 
to  etttTenaer,  whilst  others  were  for  holding  oat 
This  comios  to  the  king's  ear,  he  only  blocked  up 
the  city,  and  did  not  do  the  inhabitante  any  fiuther 
injwy ;  till  at  last,  tired  out  with  the  length  of  the 
siege,  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  accordingly 
were  kinoly  treated  by  the  conqueror.  They  declared 
that  their  city  had  hem  built  by  Bacchus.  The  whole 
annr,  fmr  six  days  tof^ther,  celebrated  games,  and 
made  rejoicings  on  this  mountain,  in  htmour  of  the 
god  who  was  there  worshipped. 

.  He  maroned  from  thence  to  a  coun- 

A.  M.  3677.  try  called  Dsdala,  which  had  been 
Ant  J.  C.  327.  abaoMloned  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  fled  for  shelter  to  inaccessible 
mountains,  as  had  also  those  of  Acadera,  into  which 
he  afterwards  entered.  This  obliged  him  to  change 
his  method  of  war,  and  to  disperse  his  forces  in  dine- 
rent  places,  by  which  means  the  enemy  were  ail  de- 
feated at  once:  no  resistance  was  made  any  where, 
and  those  who  were  so  courageous  as  to  wait  the 
coming  up  of  the  Macedonians,  were  all  cut  to  pieces. 
Ptolemy  took  several  little  cities  the  instant  ne  set 
down  before  them :  Alexander  carried  the  large  ones, 
and,  after  unitinff  all  his  forces,  passed  the  river  Oho- 
aspes,^  and  left  Gosnus  to  besiege  a  rich  and  populous 
city,  called  Bazira  by  the  inhabitants. 

He  afterwards  marched  towards  Massaea,  whose 
iiing,  called  Assacanus,  was  lately  desd,  and  Cleophes, 
his  mother,  ruled  the  province  and  city.  There  were 
30,000  foot  in  it,  and  Doth  nature  ana  art  seemed  to 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  mising  its  fortifications ; 
for  towards  the  east,  it  was  surrounded  with  a  v^ 
rapid  river,  the  banks  of  which  were  steep,  and  dim* 
cult  of  access ;  and  on  the  west  and  south  were  hijgh 
craggy  rocks ;  at  the  loot  whereof  were  cavee,  which 
through  length  of  time  had  increased  into  a  kind  of 
abysses ;  and  where  these  failed,  d  trench  of  an  asto- 
nishing depth  was  digged  with  incredible  labour. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  going  round  the  city,  to  view 
its  fortifications,  he  was  root  by  an  arrow  in  the  calf 
of  his  leg ;  but  be  only  pulled  out  the  weapon,  and, 
without  so  much  as  binding  up  the  wound,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  continued  to  view  the  outward  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city.  But  as  he  rode  with  his  leg  down- 
ward, and  the  concealing  of  the  blood  put  him  to  great 
pain,  it  is  related  mat  he  cried,'  "Every  one  swears 
that  I  am  the  son  of  Jupiter,  but  my  wound  makes 
me  sensible  that  I  am  a  roan.'*  However,  he  did  not 
leave  the  place  till  he  had  seen  every  thing ;  and  eiven 
all  the  necessary  ordera.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  there- 
fore, demolishea  such  houses  as  stood  without  the  city, 
and  with  the  rubbish,  filled  up  the  gulfs  above  men- 
tioned. Others  threw  great  trunks  3t  trees  and  hug^e 
stones  into  them ;  and  all  laboured  with  so  much  vi- 
fiour,  that  in  nine  days  the  works  were  completed,  and 
uie  towen  were  raised  upon  thenu 

The  king,  without  waiting  till  his  wound  was  healed, 
visited  the  works,  and  after  applauding  the  soldiera 
for  their  great  despatch,  caused  the  engines  to  be 
brought  forward,  whence  a  great  number  of  darts  were 
discharged  against  those  who  defended  the  walls.  But 
that  wmch  most  terrified  the  barbarians,  was  those 
towere  of  a  vast  height,  which  seemed  to  them  to 
move  of  themselves.  This  made  them  imagine,  that 
they  were  made  to  advanco  by  the  gods ;  and  that 
those  battering-rams  which  beat  down  walla,  and  the 
javelins  thrown  by  engines,  the  like  of  which  they  had 
never  seen,  could  not  be  the  efiectof  human  strengtii : 
so  that)  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  defend  the  city,  they  withdrew  into  the  citadd ;  but 
not  finding  themselves  more  secure  there,  they  sent 

'  This  is  not  the  Choaspet  which  runs  by  Susa. 
'  Onmofl  jurant  me  Jovis  esse  filium,  sod  yvlnus  hoc 
«omlB6in  esse  me  dsmal.    Sente,  Ejntt,  lix. 


•mbassadois  to  propoaA  a  smctader.  TIm  qvMtt  af- 
terwards came  and  met  Alexander,  attended  by  a  gnat 
number  of  ladies,  who  all  brought  him  wine  Sn  cups, 
by  way  of  sacrifice.  The  king  gave  her  a  very  gra- 
cious reception,  and  restored  her  to  her  kingdom. 

From  hence  Polysperchon  was  sent  with  an  aimy 
to  besiege  the  city  of  Ora,  which  he  soon  took.   Moat 
of  its  inhabitants  had  withdrawn  to  the  rwk  called 
Aomos.    There  was  a  tradition,  that  Hercnlea  Imving 
besieged  this  rock,  an  earthquake  had  forced  him  lo 
quit  uie  siege.    There  are  not  on  this  roek,  m»  oo 
many  others,  gentle  declivities  of  easy  aceeas ;  but  it 
rises  hke  a  bank ;  and  being  very  wide  at  bottom, 
grows  narrower  all  the  way  to  the  top,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  point    The  river  Indus,  whose  source  is 
not  far  from  this  place,  flows  at  the  bottom,  ita  banks 
being  perpendicular  and  hi^ ;  and  on  the  other  side 
were  vast  morasses,  which  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up 
before  the  rock  could  be  takeiL.    Very  happily  for  the 
Macedonians  they  were  near  a  forest    Tbts  the  king 
caused  to  be  cut  down,  commanding  the  aoidiere  to 
carry  off  nothing  but  the  trunks,  the  brancbes  of 
which  were  lopp^  in  order  that  they  mi^t  be  canied 
with  the  less  uifficulty ;  and  he  hunself  Uirew  the  fim 
trunk  into  the  morass.    The  army  seeing  this,  shooted 
for  joy,  and  eveiy  soldier  labouring  with  inovdiUe 
diligence,  the  work  was  finished  in  seven  days;  ii»> 
mediately  after  which  the  attack  began.    The  ofiken 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the 
king  to  expose  himself  on  this  occasion,  the  danger 
being  evidently  too  great    However,  the  trmnpet  had 
no  sooner  sounded,  than  this  prince,  who  was  not 
master  of  his  courage,  commanded  his  guards  to  fel- 
low, himself  first  climbing  the  rock*    At  this  aight  it 
appeared  no  longer  inaoceseible,  and  every  one  flew 
alter  him.    Never  were  soldiera  exposed  to  greater 
danger ;  but  they  were  all  resolved  to  oonqfoer  or  <bs. 
Several  fell  from  the  rock  mto  the  river,  whoae  whbl- 
pools  swallowed  them  up.     The  Baffoariana  rolled 
great  stones  on  the  foremost,  who  being  aearoe  abts 
to  keep  up  their  feet  (the  rock  was  so  slippery,)  icfl 
down  the  precipices,  and  were  dashed  to  piecesL    No 
sijght  could  possibly  be  more  dismal  than  tbia ;  the 
king,  greatly  afliicted  at  the  loss  of  ao  many  brave 
soldiers,  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded.    NeTerdie- 
less,  though  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  taking^  the  place, 
and  was  determined  to  raise  tiie  siege,  he  acted  as  if 
he  intended  to  continue,  and  accordingly  gave  ordos 
for  bringing  forward  the  tow^ra  and  oflier  engmesL 
The   besi<^ged,  by  way  of  insult^  made    great    n- 
joicings ;  and  continued  their  fi»tivity  for  two  days 
and  two  nights,  makmg  the  rock  and  the  whole  nci^ 
bourhood  echo  with  Che  sound  of  Uieir  Arama  and 
cymbals.    But  the  third  night  they  were  not  heard, 
and   the  Macedonians  were  sorpnsed  to  see  every 
part  of  the  rock  illuminated  with  torches.    The  king 
was  informed,  that  the  Indians  had  fidrted  tham  to 
assist  their  flight,  and  to  guide  them  the  mcire  easily 
among  the  precipices,  during  the  obscurity  of  the 
night    Immediately  the  whcSs  army,  by  Alexander^ 
order,  shouted  aloud,  which  terrified  the  fbgitives  so 
much,  that  several  of  them  fancying  they  saw  the 
enemy,  flung  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  and 
perished  misembly.    The  king,  having  so  ha^ipily  and 
unexpectedly  possessed  himself  of  the  rock,  in  an  al- 
most miraculous  manner,  thanked  the  gods,  and  oCknd 
sacrifices  in  their  honour. 

Ffom  hence  he  marched  towards  Ediolimns,  whkh 
he  took,  and  after  sixteen  days'  march  arrived  at  the 
river  Indus,  where  he  found  that  HepheatioB  bad 
got  all  things  ready  fiur  his  passage,  pursuant  to  flie 
orders  given  hinu  The  king  of  the  country,  called 
Omphis,  whose  fiither  died  sometime  before^  nd  seat 
to  Alexander,  to  know  whether  he  wonld  give  lam 
leave  to  wear  the  crown.  Notwithstandmg  he  had 
received  this  permission,  he  nevertheless  delayed  as- 
sutnmi^  it  till  bis  arrival.  He  then  went  to  meet  him 
with  his  whole  amw ;  and  when  Alexander  was  ad- 
vanced pretty  near»  be  pushed  forward  \aa  hotae^ 
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np  fiiiiglT  to  lum,  and  tlie  king  M  fhb  sime.  The 
Indian  taen  told  hkn  by  ui  interpraCer,  "  that  he  was 
come  to  meet  him  at  tM  head  of  his  army,  in  order  to 
deliver  up  all  his  forces  into  his  hands ;  that  he  sor^ 
rendered  his  person  and  kingdom  to  a  monarch,  who, 
he  was  sensible,  fought  only  with  the  view  of  ac- 
quiring glory,  and  dreaded  nothing  so  mnch  as  trea- 
chery." The  kin^,  greatly  satisfied  with  the  frank- 
ness of  the  Barbarian,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  restored 
him  to  his  ktn^om.  He  then  made  Alexander  a  pre* 
sent  of  fifty-six-elephants,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  animals  of  prodigious  size.  Alexander  ask- 
ing him  which  were  most  necessary  to  him,  husband- 
men or  soldiers?  he  replied,  that  as  he  was  at  war 
with  two  kings,  the  latter  were  of  greatest  service  to 
him.  These  two  monarchs  were  Abisares  and  Porus, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
dominions  of  both  were  situated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Hydaspes.  Omphis  assumed  the  diadem,  and 
took  the  name  of  Taxilus,  by  which  the  kings  of  that 
country  were  nsoally  called.  He  made  magnificent 
presents  to  Alezimder,  who  did  not  vufSsT  himself  to  be 
exceeded  in  generosity. 

The  next  day,  ambassadors  from  Abisares,  waiting 
upon  the  kin;^,  surrendered  np  to  him^  pursuant  to  the 
power  given  mem,  all  the  dommions  ox  tneir  sovereign ; 
and  after  a  promise  of  fidelity  had  been>given  on  both 
sides,  tiiey  returned  back. 

Alexander  expecting  that  Porus,  astonished  with 
the  report  of  his  glory,  would  not  fail  to  submit  to  hhn, 
sent  a  messa^  to  that  prince,  as  if  he  had  been  his 
vassal,  requinng  him  to  pay  tribute,  and  meet  him 
upon  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions.  Porus  answered 
vith  great  composure,  that  he  would  meet  him  upon 
the  frontiers,  but  it  should  be  sword  in  hand.  At  the 
same  time,  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  elephants,  which 
were  of  great  service,  were  sent  to  Alexander.  He 
save  the  superintendence  of  all  his  elephants  to  Taxi- 
Jus,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  H;^daspes. 
Porus  was  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  it,  in  order 
to  dispute  the  passage  with  him ;  and  had  posted  at 
the  head  of  his  arm^  eighty-five  elephants  of  a  prodi- 
^ous  size,  and  behind  them  300  chariots,  supported 
by  30,000  foot ;  he  had  not  at  most  above  7000  horse. 
This  prince  was  mounted  on  an  elephant  much  larger 
than  any  of  the  rest,  and  he  himself  exceeded  the 
usual  stature  of  men ;  so  that,  clothed  in  his  armour 
glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  he  appeared  at  the 
same  time  terrible  and  majestic.  The  greatness  of 
his  courage  equalled  that  of  his  stature,  and  he  was 
as  wise  and  prudent  as  it  was  possible  for  the  monarch 
of  so  barbarous  a  people  to  he. 

The  Macedonians  dreaded  not  only  the  enemy,  but 
the  river  they  were  obliged  to  pass.  It  was  four  fur- 
longs wide  (about  400  fathoms,)  and  so  deep  in  every 
part,  that  it  looked  like  a  sea,  and  was  no  where  forda- 
ble.  It  was  vastly  impetuous  notwithstsinding  its 
g-reat  breadth;  for  it  rolled  with  as  much  violence,  as 
n*  it  had  been  confined  to  a  narrow  channel ;  and  its 
raging,  foaming  waves,  which  broke  in  many  places, 
discovered  that  it  was  full  of  stones  and  rocks. 
However,  nothing  was  so  dreadful  as  the  appearance 
of  the  shore,  which  was  quite  covered  with  men,  hor- 
ses, and  elephants.  ,  Those  hideous  animals  stood  like 
so  many  towers,  and  the  Indians  exasperated  them, 
in  order  that  the  horrid  ciythey  made  might  fill  the 
enemy  with  great  terror.  However,  this  could  not  in- 
timidate an  army  of  men.  whose  courage  was  proof 
against  all  attacks,  and  wno  were  emboldened  by  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity ;  but  then  they  did 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  them,  as  their  barks 
vrere  so  cmzy,  to  surmount  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
or  land  with  safety. 

This  river  was  full  of  little  islands,  to  which  the 
Indians  and  Macedonians  used  to  swim,  with  their 
a.rms  over  their  heads;  and  slight  skirmishes  took 
place  every  day  in  the  sight  of  the  two  kings,  who 
^vrere  well  pleased  to  try  their  strength  in  these  small 
excursions,  and  to  form  a  judgment  from  such  skir- 
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mishes  of  the  success  of  a  genM  battle.  There 
were  two  young  officers  in  Alexander's  army^  Egesi- 
machus  and  Nicanor,  men  of  equal  intrepidity,  and 
who,  having  been  ever  successful,  despised  danger* 
of  every  kmd.  They  took  with  them  the  bravest 
youths  m  the  whole  army ;  and  with  no  other  wea- 
pons than  their  javelins,  swam  to  an  island  in  which 
sevenl  of  the  enemy  were  landed ;  where,  with  scarce 
any  other  assistance  but  their  intrepidity,  they  made  a 
great  slaughter.  Afler  this  bold  stroke,  they  might 
have  retired  with  glory,  were  it  possible  for  rashness, 
when  succesful,  to  keep  within  oounda.  But  as  they 
waited  with  contempt,  and  an  insulting  air,  for  those 
who  came  to  succour  their  companions,  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers^  who  had  swam  un- 

Serceived  to  the  island,  and  overwhelmed  with  the 
arts  which  were  shot  from  far.  Those  who  endea- 
voured to  save  themselves  by  swimmings  were  either 
carried  away  by  the  waves,  or  swallowed  up  bv  the 
whirlpools.  The  courage  of  Porus,  who  saw  all  this 
from  the  shore,  was  surprisingly  increased  by  this 
success. 

Alexander  was  in  great  perplexity j  and  finding  he 
could  not  pass  the  Hydaspes  by  f^rce  of  arms,  he 
therefore  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  artifice.  Ac* , 
cordingly  he  caused  his  cavalry  to  attempt  several 
times  to  pass  it  in  the  night,  ana  to  shout  as  if  they 
really  intended  to  ford  the  river,  all  things  being  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose.  Immeaiately  Forus  hurried 
thither  with  his  elephants,  but  Alexander  continued 
in  battle  array  on  the  bank.  This  stratagem  having 
been  attempted  several  times,  and  Porus  nnding  the 
whole  but  mere  noise  and  empty  menaces,  he  took  no 
fiirther  notice  of  these  motions,  and  only  sent  scouts  to 
every  part  of  the  shore.  Alexander  being  now  no  longer 
apprehensive  of  having  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy 
fall  npon  him,  in  bis  attempting  to  cross  the  river  in 
the  night,  began  to  resolve  senously  to  pass  it 

There  was  in  the  river,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Alexander's  camp,  an  island  of  a  greater  extent 
than  either  of  tlie  rest,  which  being  covered  with  trees, 
was  well  suited  to  conceal  his  design,  and  therefore 
he  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  mat  way.  How- 
ever, the  better  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it  from 
the  enemy,  and  deceive  them  on*  this  occasion,  he  hd 
Cmterus  in  his  camp  with  a  great  part  of  the  army, 
with  orders  for  them  to  make  a  great  noise,  at  a  cer- 
tain time  which  should  be  appointed,  in  order  to  alarm 
the  Indians,  and  make  them  believe  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  river ;  but  that  he  should  not  at- 
tempt this,  till  such  time  as  Porus  should  have  raised 
his  camp,  and  marched  away  his  elephants,  either  to 
withdraw  or  advance  towards  those  Macedonians  who 
should  attempt  Uie  passage.  Between  the  camp  and 
the  island  he  nad  posted  Meleager  and  Gorgias  with 
the  foreign  horse  and  foot,  wiui  orders  for  them  to 
pass  over  in  bodies,  the  instant  they  should  see  him 
engaged  in  battle. 

After  giving  these  orders,  he  took  the  rest  of  his 
army,  as  wellcavalry  as  infantiy ;  and,  wheeling  off 
firom  the  shore,  in  oraer  to  avoid  bein^  perceive^  he 
advanced  in  the  night-time  towards  me  island  into 
which  he  was  resolveid  to  go ;  and  the  better  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  Alexander  caused  his  tent  to  be  pitched  in 
the  camp  where  he  had  left  Craterus,  which  was  op- 
posite to  that  of  Porus.  His  life-guards  were  drawn 
up  round,  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  with  which 
the  majesty  df  a  gr^t  king  is  usually  surrounded. 
He  also  caused  a  royal  robe  to  be  put  upon  Attalus, 
who  was  of  the  same  age  with  himself,  and  so  much 
resembled  tiie  king,  both  in  stature  and  features, 
especially  at  so  great  a  distance  as  the  breadth  of  the 
river,  tfiat  the  enemy  might  suppose  Alexander  him- 
self was  on  the  bank,  anawas  attempting  the  passage 
in  that  place.  He,  however,  was  by  this  time  got  to 
the  island  above-mentioned ;  and  immediately  landed 
upon  it  from  boats,  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  whilst 
the  enemy  was  employed  in  opposing  Craterus.  But 
on  a  sudden  a  furious  stoim  arose,  which  seemed  as  if 
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it  would  relMd  tli»«c6eiimi  of  bis  piojoot,  yjA  proved 
olC  advaotaze  to  U :  for  so  fortunate  was  this  prince, 
that  obstacles  changed  into  advantages  and  succours 
in  his  favour.  The  storm  was  succieeded  by  a  very 
violent  shower,  with  impetuous  vrinds,  flashes  of  light- 
ning and  thunder,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  heanns 
or  seeing  any  thing.  Anyr  man  but  Alexander  would 
have  abandoned  his  design ;  but  he,  on  the  contrary, 
was  animated  by  the  very  danger,  not  to  mention  that 
(he  noise^  the  confusion,  and  the  darkness,  assisted  his 
passage.  He  thereupon  made  fhe  signal  for  the  em- 
Darkation  of  his  troops,  and  went  on^  himself  in  the 
first  boat  It  is  reported  that  it  was  on  this  occasion 
he  cried  out,  "  O  A-thenians,  could  you  believe  that  I 
would  expose  mvself  to  such  dangers  to  merit  your 
applause!"  Ana^  indeed,  nothing  could  contribute 
more  to  eternize  his  name,  than  the  having  his  actions 
recorded  by  such  great  historians  as  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon ;  ^  and  so  anxious  was  he  about  the  charac- 
ter which  would  be  ^ven  him  after  his  death,  that  he 
wished  it  were  possible  for  him  to  return  again  into 
the  worid  only  so  long  as  was  necessary  to  know  what 
impression  the  peruMl  of  his  history  would  make  on 
the  minds  of  men. 

Scarce  any  person  appeared  to  oppose  their  landing, 
because  Poms  was  wholly  taken  up  with  Craterus, 
and  imagined  he  had  nothing  to  do  out  to  oppose  his 
passage.  Immediately  this  general,  pursuant  to  his 
orders,  made  a  prodigious  clamour,  and  seemed  dis- 
posed to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river.  Upon  this 
all  the  boats  came  to  shore,  one  excepted,  which  the 
waves  dashed  to  pieces  against  a  rock.  The  moment 
Alexander  was  landed,  he  drew  up  in  order  of  battle 
his  little  army,  consisting  of  6000  foot  and  5000  horse. 
He  himself  headed  the  latter ;  and  having  commanded 
(he  foot  to  make  all  imaginable  despatch  after  him,  he 
marched  before.  It  was  his  firm  opinion,  that  in  case 
(he  Indians  should  oppose  him  witn  their  whole  force, 
his  caval/y  would  ^ve  him  infinite  advantage  over 
them ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  he  might  easily  continue 
fighting  till  his  foot  should  come  up ;  or,  tliat  in  case 
(he  enemy,  alarmed  at  the  news  of^  his  having  passed 
(he  river,  should  fly,  it  would  then  be  in  his  power  to 
pursue,  and  make  a  great  slaughter  of  them. 

Poms,  upon  hearing  that  Alexander  had  crossed  the 
river,  had  sent  against  him  a  detachment,  commanded 
by  one  of  his  sons,  of  2000  horse  and  120  chariots. 
Alexander  imagined  them  at  first  to  be  the  enemy's 
van-suard,  and  that  the  whole  army  was  behind  them ; 
but  being  informed  it  was  but  a  detachment,  he 
charged  uiero  with  such  vigour,  that  Poms's  son  was 
killed  upon  the  spot,  with  400  horses,  and  ail  the 
chariots  were  taken.  Each  of  these  chariots  carried 
six  men ;  two  were  armed  with  bucklers,  two  bowmen 
«at  on  each  side,  and  two  guided  the  chariot,  who 
nevertheless  always  fought  when  the  battle  grew 
warm,  havuig  a  great  number  of  darts  whicii  they 
dischar^  at  the  enemy.  But  all  these  did  Uttle  exe- 
cution mat  day,  because  the  rain,  which  had  fallen  in 
sreat  abundance,  had  moistened  the  eardi  to  sudi  a 
decree,  that  the  horses  could  scarcely  stand  upon 
their  legs ;  and  the  chariots  being  very  heavy,  most 
of  them  sunk  very  deep  into  the  mud. 

Poms,  upon  recdving  advice  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
the  defeat  of  the  detachment,  and  of  Alexander's  ap- 

E roach,  was  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  proper  for 
im  to  continue  in  his  post,  because  Craterus,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Macedonian  army^nade  a  feint  as  if  they 
intended  to  pass  the  river.  However  he  at  last  re- 
solved to  go  and  meet  Alexander,  whom  he  justly  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  head  of  the  choicest  troops  of  ms 
army.  Accordingly,  leaving  only  a  few  elephants  in 
his  camp,  to  amuse  those  who  were  posted  on  the 
oDDosite  shore,  he  set  out  with  30,000  foot,  4000  horse, 
300  ohariots,  and  200  elephants.  Being  come  into  a 
firm,  sandy  soil,  in  which  his  horses  and  chariots  might 
wheel  about  with  ease,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  battle 
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amy,  with  an  intent  to  wiit  the  oonns  op  of  lh» 
enemy.  He  posted  in  front,  and  on  the  Srat  line,  ifi 
the  elephants  at  100  feet  distance  one  from  the  otha^ 
in  Older  that  they  mieht  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  hts  fisot, 
who  were  behinid.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  would  not  dare  to  engage  in  these  inter- 
vals, because  of  the  fear  their  horses  would  have  of  the 
elephants;  and  much  less  the  infimtry,  when  tliey 
should  see  that  of  the  enemv  posted  behind  the  ele- 
phants, and  themselves  in  danger  of  being  trod  u> 
pieces  by  those  animals.  He  b£l  posted  some  of  las 
foot  on  the  same  line  with  the  elephants,  in  order  to 
cover  their  right  and  left;  and  this  iiifantiy  vas 
covered  by  his  two  wings  of  horse,  before  which  his 
chariots  were  posted.  Such  was  the  order  and  cfi^io- 
sition  of  Poms's  army, 

Alexander  being  come  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  belted 
to  wait  the  coming  of  his  foot,  which  marched  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  and  aniv^  a  little  after ;  and  ia 
order  that  Uiey  misht  have  time  to  take  breath,  ud 
not  be  led,  fatigued  as  they  were,  against  the  en^gj, 
he  caused  his  horse  to  make  a  great  many  evolutioci, 
in  order  to  gain  time.  But  now  every  tlung  bebf 
ready,  and  the  infantry  having  sufficiently  recover^ 
their,  vigour,  Alexander  gave  the  signal  of  battle.  He 
did  not  think  proper  to  begin  by  attacking  the  eneaij*s 
main  body,  ^nere  the  infantry  and  the  elephuils  veie 
posted,  for  the  very  reason  which  bad  made  Pons 
draw  them  up  in  that  manner:  but  his  cavalry  ltean% 
stronger,  he  arew  out  the  greatest  part  of  tbem ;  Ksd 
marching  against  the  left  wing,  sent  CiCDus  with  hn 
own  remment  of  horse,  and  that  of  Demetrius,  lo 
charge  mem  at  (he  same  time ;  ordering  him  to  attack 
the  cavalry  on  the  left,  in  the  rear,  while  he  himseli 
would  charge  them  both'in  front  and  flank.  Sekiacai, 
Antigonus,  and  Tauron,  who  commanded  the  ibci, 
were  ordered  not  to  stir  from  their  poets,  till  Aki- 
ander*s  cavalry  had  put  that  of  the  enemy,  as  vdlai 
their  foot,  into  disoroer. 

Being  come  within  arrow-shot,  he  detached  I0(9 
bowmen  on  horse-back,  with  orders  for  them  to  iraka 
their  discharge  on  the  horse  of  Poms's  left  vring,  ■ 
order  to  throw  it  into  disorder,  whilst  he  himself  siScid 
charge  this  body  in  flank,  before  it  bad  time  to  i^j . 
The  Indians,  having  closed  their  squadrons,  adTanced 
against  Alexander.    At  that  instant  Cceous  ckaxpi 
them  in  the  rear,  according  to  the  orders  -given  kin ; 
so  that  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  face  aiDout  oc  »I 
sides,  to  defend  themselves  trom  the  lOOO  bowmeii, 
and  against  Alexander  and  Coenus.    Alexander,  to 
make  the  best  advantage  of  the  confusion  into  wi&k 
this  sudden  evolution  had  thrown  them,  charged  with 
great  vigour  those  that  made  head  against  lum,  mbo 
being  no  longer  able  to  stand  so  violent  an  attach 
were  soon  broke,  and  retired  behind  the  elephants,  is 
to  an  impregnable  rampart.    The  leaders  of  the  d-»- 
pbants  made  them  advance  against  the  enemy's  borsa ; 
but  that  very  instant,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  xdovels 
on  a  sudden,  surrounded  those  animals,  and  chars^ 
with  their  pikes  the  elephants  themselves  and  tScr 
Leaders.    This  battle  was  very  difl^orent  from  all  tbosc 
which  Alexander  had  hitherto  fought;   for  the   eXe>- 
phants  rashing  upon  the  battalions,  broke,  with  mex- 

Eressible  fury,  the  thickest  of  them ;  when  the  Indian 
orse,  seeing  the  Macedonian  foot  stopped  by  the  ^^ 
£  bants,  returned  to  the  charge :  however,  that  <^  Alex- 
nder  being  stronger,  and  naving  jgreater  experiezKe 
in  war,  broke  this  oody  a  second  time,  and  oblis^  ct 
again  to  retire  towards'thc  elephants ;  upon  which  the 
Macedonian  horse  beingall  united  in  one  body,  sprezd 
terror  and  confusion  wherever  they  attack«l  The 
elephants  being  all  covered  with  wounds,  aiHi  the 
greatest  part  having  lost  their  leaders,  no  longer  ob- 
served their  usual  ^er ;  but  frantic  as  it  wer«  witifi 
pain,  no  longer  distinguished  friends  from  foes,  bcl 
running  about  from  place  to  place,  thcT  overthiw 
every  Siing  that  came  in  thdr  way.  The  Mace&>- 
nians,  who  had  purposely  left  a  greater  interrml  be> 
tween  their  battalions,  either  made  way  for 
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"whctwat  tiwy  cfiM  farwnxdf  or  eharsed  widi  dsits 
those  thai  fev  and  the  tumnlt  obUsed  to  retire.  Alex- 
ander,  after  having  sarrounded  toe  eoemjr  with  his 
horse,  made  a  signal  to  kis  foot  to  march  up  with  all 
inuLeinabie  speed,  in  older  to  make  a  last  rabrt,  and 
to  tall  upon  them  with  his  whole  force;  all  which 
tiiey  executed  very  saocessfolly.  In  this  manner  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Indian  caTaby  were  cut  to  pieces ; 
and  a  body  of  their  foot,  which  sustained  no  len  loSs, 
aoeing  themselves  charged  on  all  sides,  at  last  fled. 
Craterus,  who  had  continued  in  the  camp  with  the 
rest  of  his  army,  seemg  Alexander  engaged  with 
Porus,  crossed  the  river,  and  charging  t&  routed 
soldiers  with  his  troops,  who  were  fr^  and  vigorous, 
killed  as  many  enemies  in  the  retreat  as  had  fulen  in 
the  battle. 

The  Indians  lost  on  this  occasion  20,000  foot  and 
3000  horse ;  not  to  mention  the  chariots  which  were 
all  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  elephants,  all  of  which 
were  either  killed  or  taken.  Porus^s  two  sons  fell  in 
this  battle,  with  Soitacus,  governor  of  the  province ; 
all  the  colonels  or  horse  and  foot,  and  those  who 

fuided  the  elephants  and  chariots.  As  for  Alexander, 
e  lost  but  fourscore  of  the  6000  soldiers  who  were  at 
the  first  charge,  ten  bowmen  of  the  horse,  twenty  of 
his  hors'o-guards,  and  200  common  soldiers. 

Porus,  afler  having  peiformed  all  the  duties  both  of 
a  soldier  and  a  general  in  the  battle,  and  fought  with 
intrepid  bravery,  seeing  all  bis  horse  defeated  and  the 

freatest  part  of  his  foot,  did  not  behave  like  the  great 
ing  Danus,  who,  on  a  like  disaster,  was  the  first  that 
fled ;  on  the  contraiy,  he  continued  in  the  field  as  long 
as  one  battalion  or  squadron  stood  their  ground ;  but 
at  last,  having  received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  he 
retired  upon  liis  elephant ;  and  was  easily  distin- 
guished Irom  the  rest,  by  the  greatness  of  his  stature, 
and  his  unparallelea  bmvery.     Alexander,  finding 
who  he  was  1^  those  glorious  marks,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  saving  him,  sent  Taxilus  after  bim,  because 
he  was  of  the  same  nation.    The  latter  advancing  as 
near  to  him  as  he  might,  without  running  any  danger 
of  being  wounded,  called  out  to  him  to  stop,  in  oraer 
to  hear  the  message  he  had  brousht  him  from  Alex- 
ander.   Porus  turning  back,  and  seeing  it  was  Tax- 
ilu<  his  old  enemy:  "How!"  says  he,  "is  it  not 
Taxilus  that  calls,  that  traitor  to  his  oountrv  and 
kingdom  7**    Immediately  after  which,  he  would  have 
transfixed  him  with  his  dart,  had  he  not  instantlv 
retired.    Notwithstanding  this,  Alexander  being  still 
desirous  to  save  so  brave  a*  prince,  despatched  other 
officers,  among  whom  was  Meroe,  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  who  besought  him.  in  the  strongest  terms,  to 
wait  upon  a  conqueror  altogether  worthy  of  him. 
After  much  entreaty,  Porus  consented,  and  accord- 
in^y  set  forward.    Alexander,  who  had  been  told  of 
his  coming,  advanced  forwards  in  order  to  receive  him 
vrith  some  of  his  train.    Being  come  pretty  near,  Alex- 
ander stopped,  purposely  to  take  a  view  of  his  stature 
and  noble  mien,  he  bein^  above  five  cubits  in  height' 
Porus  did  not  seem  dejected  at  his  misfortune,  but 
came  up  with  a  resolute  countenance^  like  a  valiant 
warrior,  whose  courage  in  defending  his  dominions 
ou^t  lo  acquire  Mun  the  esteem  of  the  brave  prince 
who  had  conquered  him.  ^  Alexander  spoke  first,  and 
with  an  aueust  and  gracious  air,  asked  him  how  he 
desired  to  be  treated  ?    "  Like  a  kins,''  replied  Po- 
ns.   '^But,"  continued    Alexander,  "do  yon  ask 
nothing  more?"    "No,"  replied  Poms;  "all  thin^ 
are  included  in  that  single  word."    Alexander,  struck 
with  this  greatness  of  soul,  which  seemed  heightened 
by  the  distress  of  tiiat  prince,  did  not  only  restore  him 
his  kingdom,  but  annexed  other  provinces  to  it,  and 
treated  him  with  the  highest  testimonies  of  honour, 
esteem,  and  friendship.    Poms  was  faithful  to  him  till 
his  death.    It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  victor  or  the 
vaoaoished  best  deserved  praise  on  this  occasion. 
Alexander  built  a  dty  on  the  spot  where  the  battle 
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Jiad  been  fonehty  and  another  in  that  phee  when  h« 
ud  crossed  the  rivei.  He  called  the  one  Nicca,  from 
his  victory  $  and  the  other  Bocephalia,  in  honour  of 
his  horse,  who  died  there,  not  ot  his  wounds,  but  of 
old  age.  After  having  paid  the  last  duties  to  such 
of  his  sotdiers  as  had  lost  their  lives  in  battle,  he  so* 
lemnized  games^  and  ofilered  up  sacrifices  of  thanks,  in 
theplaoe  where  he  had  passeu  the  Hydaspes. 

Tnis  prince  did  not  know  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  his  victories.  We  are  astonished  at  the  rapidity 
of  Alexander's  conquests ;  the  ease  with  which  lie 
surmounts  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  forces  almost 
impregnable  cities :  the  uninterrupted  and  unheard-of 
felicity  that  extricates  him  out  or  those  dangers  into 
which  his  rashness  plunges  him,  and  in  which,  one 
would  have  concluded,  he  must  a  hundred  times  have 
perished.  But  to  unravel  these  mysterious  kinds  of 
events,  several  of  which  are  repugnant  to  the  usual 
course  of  things,  we  must  go  back  to  a  superior  cause, 
unknown  to  the  profane  historians  and  to  Alexander 
himaelC  This  monarch  was,  like  Cyrus,  the  minister 
and  instrument  of  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  empire8| 
who  raises  and  destroys  them  at  pleasure.  He  haa 
recdved  the  same  commission  to  overthrow  the  Per- 
sian and  eastern  empires,  as  Cyrus  to  destroy  that  of 
Babylon.  The  same  Power  conducted  their  entei- 
prises,  assured  them  of  success,  protected  and  pr^ 
served  them  from  all  dangers,  till  they  had  executed 
their  commission,  and  completed  their  ministry.  We 
may  apply  to  Alexander,  the  words  which  God  spake 
concerning  Cvrus  in  Isaiah.*  "Cyrus,  whose  right 
hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him ; 
and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kingp,  to  open  before  him 
the  two-leaved  gates ;  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut : 
I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places 
straight:  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gales  of  brass,  and 
cut  ui  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  gjhre  thee  the 
treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret 
places^ — I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known 
me."  This  is  the  true  and  only  cause  of  the  incredi- 
ble success  with  wliich  this  conqueror  was  attended ; 
of  his  unparalleled  bravery ;  the  affection  his  soldiers 
had  for  him ;  that  anticipation  of  good  fortune,  and 
that  assurance  of  success,  which  astonished  his  most 
intrepid  capCainiL 

SECTION  XVL— ALCXANOER  ADTIKCES  INTO  IW- 
Dia.  A  DIGRESSION  RELATING  TO  THE  BRACIUIANS. 
THAT  PRINCE  RESOLVES  TO  MARCH  AS  FAR  AS  THE 
GANGES,  WHICH  RAISES  A  GENERAL  DISCONTENT  III 
BIS  ARMT.  REMONSTRANCES  BEING  MADE  TO  BIM 
ON  THU  ACCOUNT,  RE  LATS  ASIDE  BIS  DESIGN,  AND 
IS  CONTENTED  WITH  OOlNG  NO  FARTHER  THAN  THE 
OCEAN.  HE  SUBDUES  ALL  OBSTACLES  IN  ms  WAT 
THITHER,  AND  IS  EXPOSED  TO  GREAT  DANGER  AT 
THE  SIEGE  OP  THE  CITT  OF  THE  OXTDRAC^  ;  AND 
ARRIVING  AT  LAST  AT  THE  OCEAN,  HE  AFTERWARDS 
PREPARES  FOR  HIS  RETURN  INTO  EUROPE.' 

Alexander,*  afler  his  famous  vie- 
toiy  over  Porus,  advanced  into  India,  A.  M.  3677. 
wliere  he  subdued  a  great  many  na-  Ant  J.  C.  3S7. 
tions  and  cities.  Im  looked  upon 
himself  ss  a  conqueror  by  profession  as  well  as  by  his 
dignity,  and  engsged  evi^  day  in  new  exploits  with 
so  much  ardour  and  vivacky,  that  he  seemed  to  fancy 
hiinself  invested  with  a  penonal  comnBssion,  and  that 
there  was  an  immediate  obligation  upon  him  to  stomi 
all  cities,'to  lay  wtiste  all  provinces,  to  extirpate  aU 
nations,  which  should  refuse  his  yoke ;  and  that  he 
should  have  considered  himself  as  guilty  of  a  crimcL 
had  he  forborne  visiting  every  comer  of  the  earth,  mm 
canying  terror  and  desolation  wherever  he  went  He 
passed  the  Aoesines,  and  afterwards  the  Hydraotaa, 
two  considerable  rivers.  Advice  was  then  brooght 
faun,  that  a  great  nmnbet  of  free  Indians  had  made  a 
confederacy  to  defend  their  liberties ;  and  among  the 
rest,  theCathssans^'who  were  the  most  valiant  andmost 
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ildtfiil«rtliOMlMitioniiiitii6aitorw«r;  tndtliat^ 
were  encsmped  near  a  ftrong  ei^,  oilled  Sangaia. 
Alexander  eet  out  agaioet  theee  Indiana,  defeated  uiem 
in  a  pitched  battle,  took  the  city,  and  rased  it  to  the 
▼erv  feundatiom. 

One  day,  as  he  was  ndinff  at  tibe  head  of  hit  army, 
MMne  philosophers,*  called  Brachmans  in  the  language 
of  that  coontiy,  wereconvernng  together  as  they  were 
waBiing  in  a  meadow.  The  mstant  they  perceived 
him,  they  all  stamped  against  the  ground  with  theirfeet 
Alejcan<rer,  sorpnsed  at  this  extraordinary  gesture, 
demanded  the  cause  of  it  They  answered,  pointing 
to  the  ground  with  their  fingers,  *'  That  no  man  pos- 
sessed any  more  of  that  element  than  he  could  enjoy : 
that  the  only  diilerence  between  him  and  other  men, 
was,  that  he  was  more  restless  and  ambitious  than 
they,  and  overran  alPseas  and  lands,  merely  to  do  harm 
to  otiiers  and  himself:  and  yet — he  would  die  at  last, 
and  possess  no  ^ater  part  of  the  earth  than  was  ne^ 
eessary  for  lus  mterment**  The  king  was  not  dis- 
pleased at  this  answer :  but  he  was  hurried  on  by  the 
toirent  of  glory,  and  his  actions  were  the  veiy  reverse 
tS  what  he  approved. 

These  Bracnmans,  says  Arrian,  are  held  m  great 
veneration  in  th«r  country.  They  do  not  pay  any 
tribute  to  the  prince,  but  assist  him  with  their  counsel, 
and  perform  the  same  offices  as  the  Magi  do  to  the 
kings  of  Persia.  They  assist  at  the  public  sacrifices : 
anfif  a  person  desires  to  sacrifice  in  private,  one  of 
these  must  be  present,  otherwise  the  Indians  are  per* 
snadedthe  sacrifices  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the 

SnIs.  They  apply  themselves  particularly  to  consiflt- 
g  the  stars ;  none  but  themselves  exercise  the  art  of 
divination ;  and  tiiey  foretell,  chiefly,  the  diange  of 
the  weather  and  of  the  seasons.  If  a  Brachman  has 
failed  thrice  in  his  predictions,  he  is  silenced  for  ever. 

Their  sentiments,  according  to  Strabo,  are  not  very 
diflerent  from  those  of  the  Grrrnks.  They  beUeve  that 
the  world  had  a  be|^nning ;  that  it  will  end:  that  its 
Ibrm  is  circular;  that  it  was  created  by  God,  who 
presides  over  and  fills  it  with  his  maies^ :  and  that 
water  is  the  piincjnle  of  all  things.  With  regard  to 
the  inutt)(tality  of  tne  soul,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
widted  mhell,  they  follow  the  doctrine  of  Plato ^  in- 
termixing with  it,  like  that  philosopher,  some  fictions, 
in  order  to  express  or  describe  those  punishments. 

Seveial  among  them  go  always  naked,  whence  the 
Greeks  eave  them  the  name  of  Gyranosophists.  Many 
incredible  particulars  are  related  concerning  the  au- 
sterity of  their  lives,  and  their  prodigious  patience. 
Their  only  meat  and  drink  is  roots  and  water.  As 
tfiey  admit  the  metempsychosis,  and  believe  that  the 
souls  of  men  transmi^te  fix)ra  their  bodies  into  those 
of  beasts,  they  abstain  (rom  the  flesh  of  animals.  It 
is  thought  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  this  doctrine  fiom 
the  Bmchmans.  They  continue  whole  days  standing 
with  then:  feces  towards  the  sun,  and  that  in  the  sea- 
son when  this  luminaiy  darts  its  rays  with  the  greatest 
violence.  Persuaded  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
a  man  to  wait  calmly  lor  death,  when  he  finds  himself 
oppressed  ^y  a^  or  sickness,  they  hold  it  elorious  to 
anticipate  their  last  hour,  and  bum  themselves  alive ; 
and,  indeed,  they  pay  no  honours  to  those  who  die 
merely  of  old  age ;  and  imagme  they  would  pollute 
their  nmeral  pile,  and  the  ^se  that  is  to  bum  them  to 
■ahes,  should  they  go  into  it  otherwise  than  fuU  of  life 
and  vigour.  Other  Brachmam^  more  jndieioas  and 
hmnane  tban  the  former,  live  in  cities,  and  associate 
tHth  mankind :  and  so  fer  fttrni  oonsidering  sel^mur- 
der  as  a  virtuous  or  brave  action,  they  look  upon  it  as 
m  weakness  in  man,  not  to  wait  patiently  the  stroke 
«f  deadi,  and  as  a  crime  to  dare  to  anticipate  the  will 
•f  the  gods. 

Cieero  admins,  in  his  Tusenlan  questkms,  the  in- 
yineible  patience,  not  only  of  the  iti£an  sages,  but 
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also  of  tiie  womenof  that  csuitfy,*  who  Vied  to 
test  for  the  honovr  of  dying  with  their  oommoa 
band.  This  privilege  Was  reserved  for  that  wife  whom 
tiie  husband  bad  loved  most  aflfectionaiely :  and  was 
given  in  her  fevour  by  die  sentence  of  pemons  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  who  never  gave  jndgment 
till  such  time  as  tiiey  had  made  a  strict  riaininatioii, 
and  heard  the  allegations  on  all  sides.  The  wife  oa 
whom  the  preference  was  bestowed,  ran  to  meeC  death, 
and  ascenoed  the  ftineial  pile  with  incredible  mofai- 
tion  and  joy :  whilst  the  surviving  wives  withdiew  in 
the  deepest  transports  of  affliction,  and  with  thor  eyes 
bathed  in  tears. 

The  description  which  Porphyry*  has  left  na  of  these 
philosophers,  resembles  in  many  paiticulaia  that  givea 
above.  According  to  this  author,  the  Brachnwos  \m 
on  herbs,  roots,  and  firuits.  They  abstaitt  from  animalfl 
of  every  kind,  and  if  they  touch  any,  tfaey  theicby 
render  themselves  unclean.  They  spend  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day  and  night  in  Mnging  nymns  in  hooosr 
of  their  gods.  tTbey  fest  and  pray  perpetuaB j.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  live  alone,  and  m  tfie  deepest 
sohtude,  and  neither  marry  nor  possess  any  thm^ 
They  wish  for  nothing  so  earnestly  as  death ;  ud 
considering  this  life  as  a  burden,  they  wait  irapatiemly 
for  the  moment  when  the  soul  will  be  separated  fiea 
the  body. 

These  philosophers  exist  still  in  India,  where  they 
are  called  BrammM:  and  retain,  in  manj  pomts,  m 
tradition  and  tenets  of  the  ancient  Brschmana. 

Alexander  passing  near  a  city  wherein  sevetal  of 
these  Brachmans  dwelt,  was  very  desirous  to  convene 
with  them,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevail  with  some  cf 
them  to  follow  him.  Being  informed  that  tbeae  plbo- 
sophers  never  made  visits,  but  that  those  who  had  aa 
inclination  to  see  them  must  go  to  their  hooaes,  te 
concluded  that  it  would  be  beneath  his  dignity  to  fs 
to  them,  and  not  just  to  force  these  e^ges  to  any  thiog 
contraiy  to  their  laws  and  usasea.  (SMsicritiH;,  vii» 
was  a  great  philosopher,  and  had  been  a  discipie  d 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  was  deputed  to  them.  He  aift 
not  &r  from  the  city,  with  fifteen,  who  from  monb^ 
till  eveninv  stood  always  naked,  m  the  same  posture 
in  which  Oiey  at  first  bad  placed  tfaemsehres,  •at 
afterwards  returned  to  the  city  at  night  He  adAcfeed 
himself  first  to  Calanns,  and  told  him  the  occasioa  «f 
his  coming.  The  latter,  gaxing  ppon  Onesicrkuy^ 
clothes  and  shoes,  could  not  foroear  Jaughing ;  afta 
which  he  told  him,  "  That  anciently  tlie  earth  h^ 
been  covered  with  barley  and  wheat,  as  it  was  at  tfait 
time  with  dust ;  that  besides  water,  the  riven  nsed  to 
flow  with  milk,  honey,  oil,  and  wine ;  that  manH  gai^t 
had  occasioned  a  change  of  this  happy  condition ;  aoil 
that  Jupiter,  to  punish  their  ingratiUMUS,  had  seoteoctd 
them  to  a  long,  painfel  labour.  That  their  repentance 
afterwards  movmg  him  to  compassion,  he  faadrestored 
their  former  abundance ;  however,  that  by  the  coarae 
of  thin^,  they  seemed  to  be  retuminx  to  thdr  ancicot 
confiiaion."  This  relation  shows  evidenHy,  thai  these 
philosopben  had  some  notion  of  the  felicity  of  the  fint 
man,  and  of  the  toil  to  which  he  had  been  senteseed 
for  his  sin. 

After  this  conversation,  Onesicritos  spoke  to  Man- 
danis,  the  eldest,  and,  as  it  wore,  the  superior  of  Che 
band.  This  Brachman  said,  '*  That  he  tfaoaght  Alex* 
ander  worthy  of  admiration,  in  seeking  thus  for  wis- 
dom in  the  midst  of  the  cares  of  his  government :  tfasl 
he  was  the  first,'  who  had  ever  united  in  himself  the 
two  characters  of  conqueror  and  philosopher;  that  it 
were  to  be  wished,  that  the  latter  character  wme  the 
attribute  of  those  who  could  inspire  llie    '  * 


'  Mulieres  in  IndiA,  cikm  est  cvjasqne 
tuus,  ia  certamen  judiciumque  veiiiaBti  quan 
nie  dilezerit:  plures  onim  singulii  talent  •• 
Q,a»  est  victrix,  ea  lieta,  proseqnentSras  sins 
Tiro  in  roffum  imponitur :  iua  victa  Bcwta  dJsc« 
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Ihey  tfaanftMlTM  fonemtd^  and  cnjom  it  by  ftoir  au- 
thority." He  added,  that  he  ooula  not  conceive  the 
motive  which  had  prompted  Aleiaadet  to  undertake  ao 
long  and  laborious  a  journey,  nor  what  he  came  in 
search  of,  in  so  remote  a  countiy. 

Oneeicritus  was  veiy  ureent  with  both  of  them  to 

2uit  their  austeie  wa  v  of  \&,  and  follow  the  fortune  of 
Llexander,  sayhiff,  that  they  would  find  in  him  a  ge- 
nerous master  and  benefactor,  who  would  heap  upon 
them  honours  and  riches  of  all  kinds.  Then  Mandanis, 
assuming  a  haughty,  philosophical  tone,  answered, 
*'  That  he  did  not  want  Alexander,  and  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter  as  well  as  himself:  that  he  was  exempted 
from  want,  desire,  or  fear ;  that  so  lon^  as  he  shoukl 
live,  the  earth  would  furnish  him  ail  thu^  necessary 
for  his  subsistence,  and  that  death  woulo  rid  him  of  a 
troublesome  companion  (meaning  his  body,)  and  set 
him  at  full  liberty."  Calanus  was  more  tractable; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition,  and  even  the 

Erohibition,  of  his  superior,  wno  reproached  him  for 
is  abject  spirit,  in  stooping  so  low  as  to  serve  another 
master  besb^  God,  tie  followed  Onesiciitus,  and 
went  to  Alexander^  court,  who  received  him  with 
great  deroonstratidns  of  joy. 

We  find  bv  a  circumstance  which  history  baa  re- 
corded, that  this  people  used  often  to  emplov  parables 
and  similitudes  for  conveying  their  thoughts.  One 
day  as  he  was  discouisin^  with  Alexander,  upon  the 
maxims  of  wise  policy  and  a  prudent  administration, 
he  exhibited  to  that  prince  a  sensibly  image  and  a 
natural  emblem  of  his  empire.  He  laid  upon  the 
ground  a  great  ox-hide,  which  was  very  drv  and 
shrunk  up,  and  then  set  his  foot  upon  one  end  of  it 
The  hide  being  pressed  so  gave  way,  and  all  the  other 
ends  flew  up:  going  thus  ouite  round  the  hide,  and 
pressing  the  several  edges  of  it,  he  made  him  observe, 
that  whilst  he  lowered  it  on  one  side  all  the  rest  rooe 
up,  till  treading  at  last  upon  the  middle,  the  hide  fell 
equally  on  all  sides.  By  this  image  he  hinted  to  him, 
that  it  woukl  be  proper  for  him  to  reside  in  the  centre 
of  his  dominions,  and  not  undertake  such  long  jour- 
nejrs.  We  shall  soon  show  the  reader  the  manner  in 
which  this  philosopher  ended  his  days. 

Alexander*  being  determined  to  continue  the  war 
as  long  as  he  should  meet  with  new  nations,  and  to 
look  upon  them  as  enemies  whilst  they  should  live 
independently  on  him,  was  meditatins  about  passing 
the  Hyphasis.    He  was  told  that  after  passing  that 
river,  he  must  travel  eleven  days  through  deserts,  and 
that  then  he  would  arrive  at  the  Ganses,  the  greatest 
river  in  all  India.    That  farther  in  &e  country  lived 
the  Gangaride  and  the  Prasii,  whose  king  was  pre- 
paring to  oppose  his  entering  his  dominions,  at  the 
head  of  80,000  horse,  and  800,000  foot,  reinforced  by 
8000  chariots ;  and,  which  struck  the  greatest  terror, 
with  3000  elephants.    A  report  of  this  being  spread 
through  the  army,  struck  all  the  soldiers  with  conster- 
nation, and  raised  a  general  murmur.    The  Macedo- 
nians, who,  after  having  traversed  so  many  countries, 
and  being  grown  gray  in  the  field,  were  incessantly 
directing  their  eyes  and  wishes  towards  their  dear 
native  country,  made  loud  complaints  that  Alexander 
should  everv  dav  heap  war  upon  war,  and  danger  on 
danger.    They  nad  undergone,  but  just  before^  inex- 
pressible fativues,  having  been  exposed  to  rain,  ao- 
eorapanied  with  storms  and  thunder,  for  above  two 
months.     Some  bewailed  their  calamities  in  such 
terms  as  raised  compassion ;  others  insolently  cried 
aload,  that  they  would  much  no  farther. 

Alexander,  being  inibmed  of  this  tumult^  and  learn- 
ing that  secret  assemblies  were  held  in  his  camp,  to 
prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  them,  sent  for  the 
ofl&cen  into  his  tent,  and  commanding  them  to  call 
the  soldiers  together,  he  made  the  followins  speech : 
"  I  am  not  ignorant,  O  soldiers,  that  the  Inmans  hatpe 
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■psoad  abroad  nMi^  leporta,  paiposely  to  tmofy  us } 
bnt  such  diseoujses  ana  artifices  are  not  unusual  ta 
you.  Thus  the  Petnans  described  the  stiaiu  of  Cii»> 
oia,  the  vast  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  the  rivers  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  as  so  many  insurmountable  diiBcu^ 
ties^  and  yet  your  bravery  conquered  them.  Do  you 
repent  you  have  followed  me  thus  far  7  As  your  glo> 
nous  deeds  have  subdued  for  you  a  multitude  of  pro- 
vinces, as  you  have  extended  your  conquests  beyond 
the  laxarles  and  Mount  ^Caucasus;  as  you  see  the 
rivers  of  India  flow  through  the  midst  of  your  empire  s 
why  are  you  afraid  of  crossing  the  Hyphasis,  and  J 
setting  up  vour  trophies  on  the  banks  of  it,  as  on  those 
of  the  Hydaspes  ?  What !  can  the  elephants,  whose 
number  is  so  falsely  augmented,  tenify  you  to  such  a 
degree  ?  But  has  not  experience  taught  you,  tha4 
they  are  more  destructive  to  their  own  mastera  than 
to  thd^enemy?  Eikleavoun  are  used  to  intimidats 
you  by  the  dreadful  idea  of  innumerable  armies ;  but 
are.  tlkey  more  numerous  than  those  of  Darius  ?  It  is 
sure  too  late  for  you  to  count  the  lesions  of  the  ene< 
my,  after  your  victories  have  made  Asia  a  desert  It 
was  when  you  crossed  the  Hellespont  that  you  ought 
to  have  reflected  on  the  small  number  of  our  forces ; 
but  now  the  Scythians  form  part  of  our  amy ;  the 
Bactiians,  the  Sogdians,  and  the  Dahsa,  are  with  uiy 
and  fight  for  our  glory.  1,  however,  do  not  depend  on 
those  Jbarbarians.  It  is  on  you  only  that  I  rely ;  your 
victorious  arms  alone  are  present  to  my  imagmation ; 
and  your  courage  alone  ensures  me  success.  So  long 
as  I  shall  be  surrounded  with  you  in  fight,  I  shall  not 
have  any  occasion  to  opunt  the  number  of  my  troops 
nor  that  of  the  enemy,  provided  you  go  on  to  batUa 
witli  the  same  marks  or  joy  and  confidence  you  have 
hitherto  discovered.  Not  only  our  glory,  but  even  our 
safety,  is  at  stake.  Should  we  now  retreat,  it  will  be 
suppoiied  that  we  flv  before  our  enemies,  and  irom 
that  moment  we  shall  appear  as  mean  as  the  enemy 
will  be  judged  fonnidable ;  for  you  are  sensible,  that 
m  war  reputation  is  every  tiling.  It  is  in  my  power 
to  make  use  of  authority,  and  jei  I  emptov  entreatiee 
only.  Do  not  abandon  (I  conjure  you,)  I  do  not  say 
^our  king  and  master,  but  your  pupu  and  companion 
m  arms.  Do  not  break  to  pieces  in  my  hand  thai 
glorious  palm,  which  will  soon,  unless  ehvy  rob  me  of 
so  great  a  glory,  equal  me  to  Hercules  and  to  Bac- 
chus." As  the  soldiers  stood  with  their  eyes  cast  on 
the  ^und,  and  did  not  once  open  their  lips,  "  What  !*> 
continued  he,  **  do  I  then  speak  to  the  deaf  7  Will  ne 
one  listen  to  roe,  nor  condescend  to  answer  7  Alas] 
I  am  abandoned,  I  am  betrayed,  I  am  delivered  up  to 
the  enemy.  But— I  will  advance  still  farther,  though 
I  CO  alone.  The  Scythians  and  Bactrians,  more  &itb> 
fuT  than  you,  will  follow  me  whithersoever  I  Icaid 
them.  Return  then  to  your  country,  and  boast,  ye 
cowardly  deserters  of  yoor  king,  that  you  haveabiai^ 
doned  him.  As  ibr  myself,  I  wul  here  meet  eidier  with 
the  victory  you  despair  of^  or  with  a  furious  death,  whidi 
henceforwards  ought  to  be  the  sole  otriect  of  my  wishes.** 
Notwithstanding  this  livelv,  pametic  speech,  the 
soldiers  still  kept  a  profound  silence.  Tney  waited 
in  expectatbn  or  hearing  their  commanders  and  chiei' 
officers  remonstrate  to  the  king,  that  their  afiiection 
was  as  strong  as  ever ;  but  that  as  their  bodies  were 
covered  with  wounds,  sad  worn  out  with  ioiU,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  contiime  the  war,  How« 
ever,  not  one  of  them  presumed  to  address  him  in  their 
&vour.  The  example  of  OUtus,  and  that  of  Ca]li»> 
thenee^  were  still  recent  The  officers,  who  were  then 
with  him,  had  a  hundred  times  ventured  their  lives  in 
battle  for  their  prinee ;  but  they  had  not  the  eoura^ 
to  hazard  the  losing  M  their  roitunes  by  te&ing  bun 
the  truth.  Whiint  therefore  the  soldiers,  as  well  as 
officers,  continued  dmalb,  without  once  daring  to  lift 
up  their  eyes,  there  zose  on  a  sudden  a  murmur,  which 
increasing  by  insensible  degrees,  broke  into  sudi  deep 
groans  sAd  floods  of  tean,  that  the  king  himself 
whose  anger  was  now  changed  into  comiiaasioii^ 
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At  laft,  whilst  the  whole  ^HeaMj  were  in  teen, 

end  m  deep  silence,  CoDnus  took  coarmjgei  and  drew 
near  to  the  throne,  dbcorerins  bv  his  sir  end  action^ 
that  he  desired  to  speak.  And  when  the  soldiers  sew 
him  take  off  hie  helmet,  that  hetng  the  custom  when 
any  person  spoke  to  the  king,  they  besought  him  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  array ;  and  aoconlingly  he 
spoke  as  follows :  "  No,  Sir,  we  are  not  changra  with 
regaid  to  onr  afleetion  for  you :  God  forbia  that  so 
great  a  calamity  should  ever  befall  us.  We  still  have 
and  shall  always  retain  the  same  zesl,  the  same  affec- 
tion and  fidelity.  We  are  ready  to  follow  you  at  the 
hazard  of  our  lives,  and  to  march  whithersoever  you 
shall  think  fit  to  lead  us.  But  if  your  soldiers  may  bo 
allowed  to  lay  before  you  their  sentiments  sincerely, 
and  without  disguise,  they  beseech  you  to  eondesoend 
BO  far  as  to  give  ear  to  their  respectful  oomplaintL 
which  nothing  but  the  most  extreme  necessity  could 
have  extortedlfrom  them.  The  greatness.  Sir,'  of  your 
exploits  has  conquered,  not  on^  your  enemies,  but 
even  your  soldiers  themselves.  We  have  done  all 
that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  do.  We  have  crossed 
seas  and  land.  We  shall  soon  have  marched  to  the 
end  of  the  world ;  and  you  are  meditating  the  con- 
quest of  another,  by  going  in  search  of  new  Indies, 
unknown  to  the  Indians  themselves.  Such  a  thought 
may  be  worthy  of  your  valour,  but  it  surpasses  ours, 
and  our  strength  still  more.  Behold  those  ghastly 
faces,  and  those  bodies  covered  over  with  wounds  and 
sears.  You  are  sensible  how  numerous  we  were  at 
yofur  first  setting  out,  and  you  see  what  now  remains 
of  us.  The  few,  who  have  escaped  so  many  toils  and 
dangers,  have  neither  courage  nor  strength  enough  to 
follow  you.  All  of  them  long  to  revisit  uieir  relations 
and  country,  and  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  firuit  of  their 
^  labours  and  your  victories.  For^ve  them  a  desire  na^ 
toral  to  all  men.  It  will  be  gilonous,  Sir,  for  you  to 
have  fixed  such  boundaries  to  your  fortune,  as  only 
your  moderation  could  prescribe  you ;  and  to  have 
vanquished  yourself^  after  having  conquered  all  your 


enemies. 


Ccsnus  had  no  sooner  spoken,  but  there  were  heard, 
on  all  sides,  cries  and  confused  voices,  intermixed 
with  tears,  calling  upon  the  king  as  their  lord  and  thmr 
father,  Ailerwanls  all  the  rest  of  the  ofiicers.  espe^ 
dally  those  whose  a|e  gave  them  a  greater  autnontv, 
end  a  fairer  excuse  for  the  freedom  they  took,  maae 
the  same  humble  request;  but  still  the  king  would 
not  comply  with  it  It  must  cost  a  monaren  many 
pangs,  be&re  he  can  prevail  with  himself  to  comply 
with  things  repugnant  to  his  inclination.  Alexander 
therefore  »iut  oimself  up  two  days  in  his  tent,  without 
once  speaking  to  any  one,  not  even  to  his  most  fa^ 
miliar  friends,  in  order  to  see  whether  some  change 
might  not  be  wrought  in  the  army,  as  frequently  hafv> 
pens  on  such  occasions.  But  finding  it  would  be  im» 
possible  to  change  the  resolution  of  the  soldiers,  he 
commanded  them  to  prepare  for  their  return.  This 
news  fiUod  the  whole  army  with  inexpressible  joy ; 
and  Alexander  never  appeared  greater,  or  more  glo- 
rious, than  on  this  day,  m  which \e  condescended,  for 
the  sake  of  his  subjects,  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  his 
glory  and  grandeur.  The  whole  camp  echoed  with 
praises  and  blessings  of  Alexander,  for  having  sufier- 
ed  himself  to  be  overcome  by  his  own  army,  who  was 
invincible  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  triumph  is 
comparable  to  those  acclamations  and  applauses  that 
come  from  the  heart,  and  which  are  the  lively  and  sin- 
cere overflowlngB  of  it ;  and  it  is  great  pity  that  princes 
are  not  more  affected  with  them. 

Alexander  had  not  spent  above 

A.  M.  967S.    three  or  four  months,  at  most,  in  con- 
Ant  J.  C.  386.    quering  all  the  country  between  the 

Indus  and  the  Hyphasis,  called  to 
this  day  The  Penjah,  whieh  is,  the  five  issters,  from  the 
five  rivers  which  water  it  Before  his  setting  out,  he 
Tsised  twelve  altars,  to  serve  as  so  many  trophies  and 
tiMinksglvings  for  the  victories  he  had  obtained. 

ThsM  instances  of  gratitude  towafd«th»  godsyVwe 


attended  with  marics  of  vanity  carried  to  aa  exocM 
almost  incredible.  The  altars  which  he  erected  is 
theif  honour  were  seventy- five  feet  high.  He  causoi 
a  camp  to  be  marked  out,  three  times  as  laifie  again 
as  his  own,  and  surrounded  it  with  fbeses  fif^  fe«t  id 
depth  by  ten  broad.  He  ordered  the.  fixit  to  prtpsn, 
and  leave  each  in  his  tent  two  beds,  seven  feet  and  a 
half  in  length ;  and  the  cavalry  to  make  mangos  &r 
the  horsey  of  twice  the  usual  dimensions.  Ever; 
thing  else  was  in  proportioiL  Alexandeir's  views  in 
these  orders,  which  flowed  from  an  extrava^nce  of 
vanity,  was  to  leave  posterity  monuments  of  his  heroic 
and  more  than  human  grandeur,  and  to  have  it  be- 
lieved, that  himself  and  his  foUowem  were  superior  to 
ail  other  mortals. 

He  sfterwards  crossed  the  Hydraotea,  and  lefl  Po- 
lus  all  the  lands  he  had  conquered,  as  fiar  as  the  Hy* 
phasis.  He  also  rsconciled  this  monarch  with  Taiilu, 
and  settled  a  peace  between  them  by  means  of  ib 
alliance  equally  advantageous  to  both.  From  thoce 
he  went  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Acesioes ;' 
but  great  rains  having  made  this  river  oveifiosr  in 
banks,  and  the  adjacent  countries  bein^  under  wsto', 
he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  camp  to  a  higher  grsuBi 
Here  a  fit  <?  sickness  carried  ofi^CoenoOy  wfac^e  fees 
was  bewailed  by  the  king  and  the  whole  army.  Tbefe 
was  not  a  greater  officer  amon^  the  Macedoniant,  lad 
he  had  distinguished  himself  m  a  very  pecufiar  Ban- 
ner in  every  battle  in  which  he  engaged.  He  was  nut 
of  those  singularly  good  men,  zealous  for  the  piii& 
welfane,  all  whose  actions  are  free  from  self-inleresie^ 
or  ambitious  views,  and  who  bear  so  great  a  love  to 
their  king,  as  to  dare  to  tell  him  the  truth,  be  the  eos- 
sequence  what  it  will.  But  now  Alexander  was  pt- 
paring  for  his  departure. 

His  fleet  consisted  of  800  vessels,  as  well  gaOeii « 
boats,  to  carry  the  troops  and  provisions.    Evenr  tka; 
being  ready,  the  whole  army  embarked,  about  tke  Mfr 
ting  of  the  Pleiades,  or  seven  stars,  accordingto  Afl»> 
tobulus,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  October.    The  ih 
(ky  the  fleet  arrived  where  the  H^daspes  and  AcesM 
mix  their  stresms.    Here  the  shi]MB  were  yecy  oiodi 
shattered,  because  these  riven  unite  with  aucn  pivl- 
^ous  rApidity,  that  as  great  storms  arise  in  this  putu 
m  the  open  sea.    At  last  he  came  into  the  coontr;  d 
the  Oxydracae  and  the  Malli,  the  most  vmhant  pcofit 
in  those  parts.    These  were  p«rpetuallj  at  wvim 
with  another;  but  having  united  for  their  wiHsm 
safety,  they  had  drawn  together  10,000  horse,  as^ 
80,000  foot,  all  vigorous  voung  men,  with  900  d*- 
riots.    However,  Alexander  defeated  them  in  seveni 
engagements,  dispossessed  them  of  some  atrongM^ 
and  at  last  marched  against  the  dty  of  the  Ox^nat, 
whither  the  greatest  part  were  retired.     ImmcdisttiT 
he  pauses  the  scaling-ladders  to  be  set  up ;  and,  as 
they  were  not  nimble  enough  for  Alexander,  be  forces 
one  of  the  scaling-ladders  from  a  soldier ;  runs  up  tbe 
first  (covered  wiSi  his  shield)  and  gets  to  the  top  of  Mn 
wall,  followed  only  by  Peucestes  uid  Limneos.    Tbe 
soldiers  anxious  for  his  safety,  mounted  swiftly  ts 
succour  him ;  but  the  ladders  breaking,  the  king  was 
left  alone.  Alexander,  seeing  himself  Uie  mark  agaioA 
which  all  the  darts  were  levelled,  both  from  the  tov«» 
and  from  the  rampart,  was  so  rash,  rather  than  valkm, 
as  to  leap  into  the  city,  which  was  crowded  with  tfaa 
enemy,  having  nothing  to  expect  but  to  be  either  takes 
or  killed,  before  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  rac. 
and  without  once  having  an  opportunity  to  detest 
himself,  or  revenge  his  £ath.    But,  happfly  for  his:, 
he  poised  his  body  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  feQ  up<e 
his  feet ;  and  finding  himself  standmg,  sword  in  hand 
he  repulsed  such  as  were  nearest  him,  and  even  kSsi 
the  general  of  the  enemy,  who  advanced  to  ran  Ua 
tiurou^   Happily  for  him  a  second  time,  not  lar  frsfs 
thenee  stood  a  great  tree,  against  the  trank  of  visch 
he  leaned,  his  shield  receiving  sU  the  darts  that  wen 
shot  at  him  from  a  distanoe ;  for  no  one  dared  to  sp- 


*  Arrian.  in  Ittd.  p.  919.    ftrab.  Wk>xw,p. 
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proach  him,  so  grett  was  the  dread  which  the  bold- 
ness of  the  enterprise,  and  the  fire  that  shot  from  hia 
eyes  Iiad  struck  mto  the  enemj.  At  last  an  Indian 
let  fly  an  arrow  three  feet  long  (that  being  the  length 
of  their  arrows,)  which  piercm^  he  coat  of  mail,  en- 
tered a  considerable  way  into  his  body,  a  little  above 
the  rivht  side.  So  great  a  quantity  of  blood  issued 
from  the  wound,  ttmt  he  dropped  his  arms  and  lay  as 
dead.  Behold  then  this  mighty  conqueror,^  this  van- 
quisher of  nations,  upon  the  point  of  losing  his  life, 
not  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  not  at  the  siege  of  any 
place  of  importance,  but  in  a  corner  of  an  obscure 
city,  into  which  his  rashness  had  thrown  him*  The 
Indian  who  bad  wounded  Alexander,  ran,  in  the  great- 
eat  transports  of  ioy,  to  strip  him ;  however,  Alexan- 
der no  soon  felt  the  hand  or  his  enemy  upon  him,  but 
fired  with  the  spirit  of  revenge,  he  recalled  his  spirits ; 
and  grapplins  with  the  Indian,  as  he  had  no  arms,  he 
plunged  nis  dagger  into  his  side.  Some  of  his  chief 
officers,  as  Peucestes,  Leonates,  and  Timaeus,  who 
had  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall  with  some  soldiers,  came 
up  at  that  instant,  and  attempting  imnossibilities  for 
the  sake  of  savinv  their  soverei^'s  life,  they  form 
themsefves  as  a  biuwark  round  his  body,  and  sustam 
the  whole  eflbrt  of  the  enemy.  It  was  then  that  a 
mighty  battle  was  fought  round  him.  In  the  mean 
time  the  soldiers,  who  mid  climbed  up  with  the  officers 
above-mentioned,  having  broken  the  bolts  of  a  little 
gate,  standing  between  two  towers,  they  by  that 
means  let  in  the  Macedonians.  Soon  after  the  town 
was  taken,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

Their  first  care  was  to  cany  Alexander  into  his 
tent  Being  sot  into  it,  the  surgeons,'  cut  ofi|  so  very 
dexterously,  the  wood  of  the  shaft  which  had  been 
shot  into  his  body,  that  they  did  not  move  the  steel 
point ;  and  after  undressing  him,  they  found  it  was 
a  bearded  arrow  ;  *  and  that  it  could  not  be  pulled 
out,  without  danger,  unless  the  wound  were  widen- 
ed. The  king  bore  the  operation  with  incredible  re- 
solution, so  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  people  to 
hold  him.  The  incision  being  made,  and  tlie  arrow 
drawn  out,  so  ffreat  an  efiasion  of  blood  ensued,  that 
the  kins  fainted  away.  Everv  one  thought  him  dead ; 
but  the  Dlood  being  stopped,  ne  recover^  by  degrees, 
and  knew  the  persons  about  him.  All  that  day,  and 
the  whole  night  after,  the  army  continued  under  arms 
round  his  tent ;  and  would  not  stir  from  their  poets, 
till  certain  news  was  brought  of  his  being  better,  and 
that  he  began  to  take  a  little  rest 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  days  he  had  employed  for 
his  recovery,  before  his  wound  was  cloeed,  as  he  knew 
that  the  report  of  his  death  gained  ground  among  the 
barbarians,  he  caused  two  vessels  to  be  ioined  toge- 
ther, and  had  his  tent  pitched  in  the  middle,  in  sidit 
of  every  one,  purposely  to  show  himself  to  those  who 
imagined  him  dead,  and  to  ruin,  by  this  means, 
ail  their  projects  and  the  hopes  with  which  they  flat- 
tered themselves.  He  afterw&rds  went  down  the 
river,  going  before  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  for  fear  lest  the  noise  of  the  oars  should 
keep  him  from  sleep,  which  he  very  much  wanted. 
When  he  was  a  little  better,  and  able  to  go  out,  the 
soldiers  who  were  upon  guard  brought  him  his  litter, 
but  he  refused  it,  and  caiUns  for  his  horse,  mounted 
him.  At  this  sight,  all  the  shore,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing forests,  echoed  with  the  acclamations  of  the  army, 
who  imagined  they  saw  lum  rise,  in  a  manner,  firom 
the  grave.  Being  come  near  his  tent,  he  alighted,  and 
walked  a  little  way,  surrounded  with  a  great  number 
of  soldiera.  some  of  whom  kissed  his  hands,  whilst  othera 
clasped  his  knees ;  others  again  were  contented  with 
only  touching  his  clothes,  and  with  seeing  him  ;  but 
all  in  senen3  burst  into  teara,  and  callingYor  a  thou- 

^  Plat  de  fortun.  Alex.  p.  S44. 

'  In  those  a^es  they  and  physicians  were  (he  same 
thini;. 

*  So  arrows  are  called  that  have  beards  at  their  pomts 
like  fish-hooks.    Animai^trtiaahamotmeutUlo, 


sand  bleanBgafifom  heaven,  mished  hkn  long  Kfi^  and 
an  ttninterrapted  series  of  prosperity. 

At  this  instant  deputies  came  from  the  MalJi,  with 
the  chieft  of  the  Oxydrace,  to  the  number  of  150^  be- 
sides the  governors  of  the  cities  and  of  the  provmce^ 
who  brought  him  presents,  and  paid  him  homage^ 
fAeo/dmv  in  excuse,  for  not  having  done  it  befoire,  their 
strong  love  of  liberty.  They  declared  that  they 
were  ready  to  receive  for  their  gpvemor  whomsoever 
he  pleased  to  nominate ;  that  they  would  pay  him 
tribute,  and  give  him  hostages.  He  demanded  1000 
of  the  chief  persons  of  their  nation,  whom  he  also 
might  make  use  of  in  war,  till  he  nad  subjected  all  the 
country.  They  put  into  his  hands  such  of  their  coun- 
trymen as  were  handsomest  and  best  shaped,  with 
500  chariots,  though  not  demanded  by  bun ;  at  which 
the  king  vras  so  much  pleased,  that  he  gave  them 
back  their  hostages,  ana  appointed  Philip  their  go- 
vetnor. 

Alexander,  who  was  overjoyed  at  this  embassy, 
and  found  his  strength  increase  daily,  tasted  with  so 
much  the  greater  pleasure  the  fruits  both  of  his  victory 
and  health,  as  he  had  like  to  have  lost  them  for  ever. 
His  chief  courtiers,  and  most  intimate  friends,  thought 
it  a  proper  juncture^  dpring  this  calm  and  serenity  of 
mind,  for  them  to  unbosom  themselves,  and  expose 
their  fean  to  him  :  it  was  Craterus  spoke  on  this  oc- 
casion. **  We  bejg^iL  royal  Sir,  to  breathe  and  live, 
now  we  find  you  m  tne  condition  to  which  the  good- 
ness of  the  gods  has  restored  you.  But  how  ^reat 
were  our  feara  and  our  griefs  I  How  severely  did  we 
reproach  ouraelves,  for  Eaving  abandoned,  in  such  an 
extremity,  our  kin^,  our  father  \  It  was  not  in  our 
power  to  {(Alovf  him  ;  but  this  did  not  extenuate  our 
guilt,  and  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  criminals,  in 
not  having  attempted  impossibilities  for  your  sake. 
But,  Sir,  never  plunge  us  m  such  deep  affliction  here- 
after. Does  a  wretched  paltry  town  deserve  to  be 
bought  at  so  dear  a  price  as  the  loss  of  your  life  7 
Leave  those  petty  exploits  and  enterprises  to  us,  and 
preserve  your  person  for  such  occasions  only  as 
are  worthy  of  you.  We  still  shudder  with  horror, 
when  we  reflect  on  what  we  so  lately  were  spectaton 
oC  We  have  seen  the  moment,  when  the  most  ab- 
ject hands  upon  earth  were  going  to  seize  the  greatest 
prince  in  the  univene,  ancT  despoil  him  of  his  royal 
robes.  Permit  us.  Sir,  to  say,  you  are  not  your  own 
pnaster,  but  that  you  owe  yourself  to  us  :  we  have  a 
right  over  your  hfe,  since  oura  depends  on  it ;  and  we 
dare  take  the  freedom  to  conjure  you,  as  being  your 
subjects  and  your  children,  to  be  more  careful  of  so 
preeiouaa.life,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  at  least  for 
ours,  and  for  the  felicity  of  the  umverseu" 

The  kin^  was  strongly  touched  with  these  testimo- 
nies of  their  affection,  and  having  embraced  them  se- 
verally with  inexpressible  tenderness,  he  answered 
as  follows  :  "  I  cannot  enough  thank  all  present, 
who  are  the  flower  of  my  citizens  and  friends,  not  only 
for  your  having  this  day  preferred  my  safety  to  your 
own,  but  also  for  the  strong  proofe  you  have  given 
me  of  your  zeal  and  afieciion,  Orom  the  beginning  of 
this  war  ;  and  if  any  thin^  is  capable  of  making  me 
wish  for  a  longer  life,  it  is  the  pleasure  of  enjoying^ 
for  years  to  come,  such  valuable  finends  as  you.  But 
give  me  ^ve  to  observe,  that  in  some  points  we  difler 
very  mudi  in  c^inion.  You  wish  to  enjoy  me  long ; 
and  even,  it  were  possible,  for  ever ;  hut  as  to  my- 
self, I  compute  the  length  of  my  existence,  not  by ' 
years,  but  by  glory.  I  might  have  coaSned  my  am- 
bition within  &e  narrow  limits  of  Macedonia  ;  and, 
contented  with  the  kingdom  my  ancestors  left  me^ 
have  waited,  in  the  midst  of  pleasures  and  indolence, 
an  inglorious  old  age.  I  own,  that  if  my  victories,  net 
my  years,  are  computed,  I  shall  seem  to  h»ve  lived 
long ;  but  can  you  imagine,  that,  after  having  made 
Europe  and  Asia  but  one  empire,  after  haviag  con- 
quered the  two  noblest  parts  or  thewoHd,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  my  reign,  and  tne  thirtieth  of  my  ajge,  it  wiH 
beeome  me  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  io  falrilliant  aon^ 
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feer,  and  ^keonSinna  the  piiniiit  of  glonr,  to  which  I 
have  entirely  devoted  mjwlf  7  ^  Know  tmt  this  glory 
ennobles  aU  things,  and  gives  a  true  and  solid  gran- 
door  to  whatever  appears  insignificant.  In  what 
place  soever  I  may  neht,  I  shall  fancy  mvself  upon 
the  sts^  of  the  world,  ajui  in  presence  of  all  man- 
kind. 1  confess  that  I  have  achieved  mighty  things 
hitherto  ;  but  the  country  we  are  now  in,  reproaches 
me  that  a  woman  has  done  still  greater.  It  is  Semi- 
lamis  I  mean.  How  many  nations  did  she  conquer  1 
How  many  cities  were  built  by  her  I  What  magnifi- 
oent  and  stupendous  works  did  she  finish  1  How 
riiamefol  is  it,  that  t  should  not  yet  have  attained  to 
her  pitdi  of  glory  I  Do  but  second  my  ardour,  and  I 
soon  shall  surpass  her.  Defend  me  only  from  secret 
oabalS}  and  domestic  treasons,  by  which  most  princes 
lose  their  lives.  I  take  the  rest  upon  myself,  and 
will  be  answerable  to  you  for  all  the  events  of  the 
war." 

This  speech  ffives  us  a  perfect  idea  of  Alezandei^s 
oharacter.  He  had  no  notion  of  true  elory.  He  did 
not  know  either  the  principle,  the  rule^  or  end  of  it 
He  placed  it  where  it  certainly  was  not.  The  com- 
mon enor  was  that  which  he  adopted  and  cherished. 
He  fiincied  himself  bom  merely  for  glory  ;  and  that 
none  could  be  acquired  but  by  unbounded,  unjust, 
and  irregular  conquests.  In  his  impetuous  salUes 
after  a  mistaken  ^ory,  he  followed  neither  reason, 
virtue,  nor  humanity  ;  and,  as  if  his  ambitious  ca- 
price ought  to  have  been  a  rule  and  standard  to  all 
other  men,  he  was  surprised  that  neither  his  officers 
nor  soidiers  would  enter  into  his  views,  and  lent  them- 
selves veiy  unwillingly  to  support  his  ridiculous  enter- 
prises. 

^  Alexander,  after  havine  ended  his  speech,  dis- 
missed the  assembly,  ana  continued  encamped  for 
several  days  in  this  place.  He  afterwards  went  upon 
the  river,  and  hia  army  marched  after  him  along  the 
banks.  He  then  came  among  the  SabracsB,  a  power- 
ful nation  of  Indians.  These  had  levied  60,000  foot 
and  6000  horse,  and  reinforced  them  with  500  cha- 
riots ;  however,  the  arrival  of  Alexander  spread  ter- 
ror through  the  whole  country,  and  accordingly  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  make  tneir  submission.  After 
having  built  another  city,  which  he  also  called  Alex- 
andria, he  arrived  in  the  territories  of  Musicanus,  a 
very  rich  prince,  and  afterwards  in  those  of  king  Sa- 
mus.  At  the  siege  of  one  of  this  kins's  towns,  Pto- 
lemy was  veiy  dangerously  wounded  ;  lor  the  Indians 
had  poisoned  all  their  arrows  and  swords,  so  that  the 
wounds  thev  made  were  mortal  Alexander,  who 
had  the  highest  love  and  esteem  for  Ptoleo^r,  was 
▼ery  much  afflicted,  and  caused  him  to  be  brought  in 
his  bed  near  him.  that  he  himself  might  have  an  eye 
Co  his  cure.  He' was  his  near  relation,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  a  natural  son  of  Philip.  Ptolemy 
was  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  army,  was  highly 
esteemed  in  wsr,  and  had  still  greater  talents  for 
peace.  He  was  averse  to  luxury,  vastly  generous, 
and  easy  of  access,  and  did  not  imitate  the  pomp, 
which  wealth  and  prosperity  had  made  the  rest  of 
the  Macedonian  noblemen  assume :  in  a  word,  it  is 
hard  to  say,  whether  he  were  more  esteemed  by  his 
sovereign  or  his  eountry.  We  are  told  there  appear- 
ed to  Alexander,  in  a  dream,  a  dragon,  which  present- 
ed him  an  herb,  as  an  ^fiectual  remedy  for  his  friend's 
wound  ;  and  that  upon  his  waking,  he  ordered  it  to 
be  sent  for  ;  when  lajring  it  upon  the  wound,  it  was 
healed  in  a  few  days,  to  the  universal  jo^  of  the  army. 

Thekin^  continuing  his  voyage,^  arrived  at  Patala 
about  the  nsing  of  the  dog-star,  that  is,  about  the  end 
of  July,  so  that  the  fleet  was  nine  months  at  least  from 
Its  setCinff  out,  till  its  arrival  at  that  piece.  There 
the  river  Indus  divides  into  two  large  arms,  and  forms 
an  island,  but  much  larger,  like  the  Delta  of  the  Nile ; 
and  hence  the  city  above-mentioned  received  its  name, 
Pataia,  according  to  Arrian,*  signifying,  in  the  Indian 
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caused  a  citadel  to  be  built  in  Patala,  as  also  a  haiw 
hour,  and  an  arsenal  for  the  shipping.  Thia  beiiig 
done,  he  embarked  on  the  right  arm  of  the  river,  m 
order  to  sail  as  far  as  the  ocean,  exposing  in  thia  mazi* 
ner  so  many  braye  men  to  the  mercy  of  a  river  with 
which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted.  The  only 
consolation  they  had  in  this  rash  eoteqwise,  waa  Alex- 
ander's uninterrupted  success.  When  be  had  sailed 
twenty  leagues,*  the  pilots  told  him  that  they  began 
to  perceive  tl|ie  sea-air,  and  therefore  betieved  that  the 
ocean  could  not  he  far  off  Upon  this  news,  leapn^ 
for  joy,  be  besought  the  sailors  to  row  with  all  their 
strangtfa,  and  told  the  soldiers,  ^  That  they  at  ]mA 
were  come  to  the  end  of  their  tculs,  which  they  had  so 
earnestly  desired  ;.that  now  nothing  coald  oppoie 
their  vsiour,  nor  add  to  their  glory  ;  that  withoet 
fighting  any  more,  or  spilling  of  blood,  they  were 
masters  of  the  universe  j  that  their  exploits  bad  the 
same  boundaries  with  nature  ;  and  that  they  wooU 
soon  he  spectatois  of  things^  known  only  U>  the  im- 
mortal gOQS." 

Beins  come  nearer  the  sea,  a  ciicuiiiatanoe  new 
and  unneard  of  by  the  Macedonians,  threw  them  into 
the  utmost  confunon,  and  exposed  the  fleet  to  the 
greatest  danger  ;  and  this  was  the  ebbing  and  iow- 
mgof  the  ocean.  Forming  a  judgment  of  this  vast 
sea,  from  that  of  the  ftf  e^terraaean,  the  only  one  tbey 
knew,  and  whoae  tides  are  imperceptible,  tbey  vir 
very  much  astonished  when  tney  saw  it  liae  to  a 
grtot  heig^  and  overflow  the  country  ;  and  ooosi- 
dered  it  as  a  mark  of  the  anger  of  the  go<^>  who  woe 
disposed  to  punish  their  rashness.  Tb^  were  so 
less  surprised  and  terrified,  some  hours  after,  wfaeo 
they  saw  the  ebbing  of  the  sea,  which  now  withdrew 
as  It  had  before  advanced,  leaving  those  lands  anofr> 
vered  it  bad  so  lately  overflowed.  The  fleet  was  vetr 
much  shattered,  and  the  ships  beine  now  apon  diy 
land,  the  fields  were  covered  vrith  clothes,  with  biokea 
oars  and  planks,  as  after  a  great  storm. 

At  last  Alexander,  after  haying  spent  full  mat 
months  in  coming  down  the  rivers,  arriyed  at  the 
ocean  ;  where  gazing  with  the  utmost  eagerness  npoa 
that  yast  expanse  of  waters,  he  imagined  that  tfaa 
sight,  worthy  of  so  great  a  conqueror  aa  himfliH^ 
greatly  overpaid  al|  the  toils  he  had  undergone,  and 
Die  many  thousand  men  he  had  lost,  to  aime  at  iL 
He  then  oflered  sacrifices  to  the  gods^  and  parbcuiaiiT 
to  Neptune ;  threw  into  the  sea  the  bulls  he  hs^ 
slaughtered,  and  a  sreat  number  of  golden  cops ; 
and  besought  the  gods  not  to  BuSa  any  mortal  met 
him  to  exceed  the  hounds  of  his  expedition.  Finding 
that  he  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  extresu- 
ties  of  the  earth  on  that  side,  he  imagined  be  had  ooo- 
pieted  his  mighty  design ;  and,  highly  delighted  wish 
nimself,  he  returned  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  his  fleet  and 
army,  which  waited  for  nim  at  Patala,  and  in  the 
neignbourhood  of  that  place. 

SECTION  Xyn.— ALXXAKDKR,  IN  HIS  MAaCB 
TBaOUGH  DKSCRTS,  IS  ORIKVOUSLT  DISTaJESSRD  ST 
r\MINE.  HE  AREJVK8  AT  PASAROAOA,  WREkE  CT- 
RUS'S  MONUMENT  STOOD.  ORSINBS,  A  FOWCRfTl. 
SATRAP,  IS  PUT  TO  DEATH  THROUGH  THE  CLANDES- 
TINE INTRIGUES  OF  BAGOAS  THE  EUNUCB.  CALA- 
NUS  THE  INDIAN  ASCENDS  A  FUNERAL  POLE,  WHERE 
HE  VOLUNTARILY  MEETS  HIS  DEATH.  ALEXANDER 
MARRIES  STATIRA,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  DARIUS.  BaR- 
PALUS  ARRIVES  AT  ATHENS.  DEMOSTHENES  IS  SA- 
MISHED.  THE  MACEDONIAN  SOLDIERS  MAEE  AN  IN- 
SURRECTION, WHICH  ALEXANDER  APPEASES.  KE 
RECALLS  ANTIPATER  FROM  MACEDONIA,  AND  SEN1M 
CRATERUS  IN^  HIS  ROOM.  THE  KIN6*S  SORROW  TOR 
THE  DEATH  OF  BEPHJE8TI0N. 

Alexander  b«ng  returned  to  Patala,  prepared  aO 
things  for  the  departure  of  his  fleet*  He  appaiBted 
Newchns  admiral  of  it,*  who  was  tha  only  oflfeer 

*  Foor  hundred  ftirlom. 
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Cbat  bftd  the  oonnge  to  ftoeept  of  fhu  fommiiioni 
which  was  a  Yoy  hasardous  ooe»  because  they  were 
to  sail  o¥er  a  sea  entiiely  unknown  to  them.  The 
king  was  very  much  pleased  at  his  accepting  of  it ; 
and,  after  tostifjring  his  acknowledgment  upon  that 
account  in  the  most  obliging  terms,  he  commanded 
him  to  take  the  best  ships  in  the  fleet,  and  to  go  and 
observe  the  sefr>coast,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Persian  ffulf ;  and,  after  having  g^ven 
these  oidem,  he  set  out  by  land  for  Babylon. 

Nearcbus  did  not  leave  the  Indus  at  the  same  time 
with  Alexander.'  It  was  not  vet  the  season  proper 
for  sailing.  It  was  summer,  when  the  southern  sea- 
winds  rise ;  and  the  season  of  the  north-winda  which 
blow  in  winter,  ws^  not  yet  come.  He  therefore  did 
not  let  sail  till  aboat  the  end  of  September,  and  even 
that  was  too  soon ;  and  accordingly  he  was  incom- 
moded bv  adverse  winds  some  days  after  his  depar- 
ture, and  obliged  to  shelter  himself  for  twenty-four 
days. 

We  are  obliged  for  these  particulars  to  Airian,  who 
has  given  us  an  exact  journal  of  this  voyage,  copied 
from  that  of  Nearchus  the  admiral 

Alexander,  after  having  left  Patala,  marched 
through  the  country  of  the  Oiitie,  the  capit&l  whereof 
was  called  Ora  or  Khambacis.  Here  he  was  in  such 
want  of  provisions,  that  he  lost  a  fflieat  number  of  sol- 
diers ;  and  brought  back  from  Inma  scarce  the  fourth 
part  of  his  army,  which  had  consisted  of  120,000  foot, 
and  15,000  horse.  Sickness,  bad  food,  and  the  exces- 
sive heats,  had  swept  them  away  in  multitudes ;  but 
&mine  maide  a  still  greater  ^voc  among  the  troops  in 
this  barren  country,  which  was  neither  oloughea  nor 
sowed ;  its  inhabitants  being  savases,  wno  fared  veiy 
hard,  and  led  a  most  uncomfottabfe  life.  After  they 
had  eaten  all  the  palm-tree  roote  that  could  be  met 
with,  they  were  obliged,  to  feed  upon  the  beaste  of 
burden,  and  next  upon  their  war-horses ;  and  when 
they  had  no  beaste  left  to  carry  their  baggage,  they 
were  forced  to  bum  those  rich  spoils,  for  the  sake  A 
which  the  Macedonians  had  run  to  the  extremities  of 
the  earth.  The  plague,  the  usual  attendant  upon 
fiunine,  completed  the  calamity  of  the  soldiers^  and 
destroyed  great  numbers  of  them. 

After  marchins  threescore  days,  Alexander  arrived 
at  the  confines' of  Gredrosia,  where  he  found  plenty  of 
all  things :  for  not  only  the  soil  was  very  fnutful,  but 
the  kings  and  great  men,  who  lay  nearest  that  coun- 
try, sent  him  all  kind  of  provisions.  He  continued 
some  time  here,  in  order  to  refresh  his  army.  The 
governors  of  India  having  sent,  by  his  order,  a  great 
number  of  horses,  and  all  kinds  of  beaste  of  bunlen, 
from  tiie  several  kingdoms  subject  to  him,  he  remount- 
ed his  troops;  equipped  those  who  had  lost  eveiy 
thing;  and  soon  after  presented  all  of  them  with  arms, 
as  beautiful  as  those  they  had  before,  which  it  was 
▼ery  easy  for  him  to  do,  as  they  were  upon  the  con- 
fines of  Persia,  at  that  time  in  peace,  and  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition. 

He  arrived  in  Carmania,  now  called 

A.  M.  3679.  Kerman,  and  went  through  it,  not 
AnL  J.  C.  335.  with  the  air  and  equipage  of  a  war- 
rior and  a  conqueror,  but  in  a  kind  of 
masquerade  and  Bacchanalian  festivity ;  committing 
the  most  riotous  and  extravagant  actions.  He  was 
<lrawn  by  eight  horses,  seated  on  a  ma^ficent  cha- 
riot, above  which  a  scafibld  was  raised,  in  the  form  of 
a  square  sto^,  where  he  passed  the  days  and  nighto 
in  feaste  and"  carousing.  This  chariot  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  an  infinite  number  of  others,  some  of 
whidi,  in  the  shaoe  of  tents,  were  covered  with  rich 
carpete  and  purple  covbrlete ;  and  others,  shaped  like 
cndlcs,  were  overshadowed  with  branches  of  trees. 
On  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  at  the  doors  of  houses, 
a  great  number  of  casks  ready  broached  were  placed, 
whence  the  soldiers  drew  wine  in  large  flagons,  cups, 
and  goblete,  prepared  for  that  purpose.    The  whole 
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eoontiy  edioed  with  the  sound  of  instnnnnite,  and 
the  howling  of  the  Bacchanals,  who»  with  thdr  hair 
dishevelled,  end  like  so  many  frantic  creatures,  ran  up 
and  down,  abandoning  themselves  to  every,  kind  of 
licentiousness.  All  this  he  did  in  imitation  of  the 
triumph  of  Bacchus,  who,  as  we  are  told,  crossed  aJl 
Asia,  in  this  equipage,  after  he  had  conquered  India. 
This  riotous,  dissolnte  march  lasted  seven  days,  du- 
ring all  which  time  the  army  was  never  sober,  ft  was 
very  happy,  says  Ctuintns  Curtius,  for  them,  that  the 
conquered  nations  did  not  think  of  atUcking  them  in 
this  condition;  ibr  1000  resolute  men,  wcU  armed, 
might  with  great  ease  have  defeated  the  conquerors  oi 
the  world,  whilst  thus  plunged  in  ¥rine  and  excess. 

Nearchus,'  still  keeping  along  the  8eaFKX)ast,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  came  at  last  into  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  arrived  at  tne  island  of  Harmusia,  now 
called  Qrmus.  He  there  was  informed,  that  Alexan- 
der was  not  above  five  days*  journey  from  him.  Hav- 
ing left  the  fleet  in  a  secure  place,  he  went  to  meet 
Alexander,  accompanied  only  by  four  persona  The 
king  was  very  anxious  about  his  fleet.  When  news 
was  brou^t  him  that  Nearchus  was  arrived  almost 
alone,  he  imagined  that  it  had  been  entirely  destroyed, 
and  that  Nearchus  had  been  so  very  happy  as  to  escape 
from  the  general  misibrtune.  His  amval  confirmed 
him  still  more  in  his  opinion^  when  he  beheld  a  com- 
pany of  pale,  lean  creatures,  whose  countenances 
were  so  much  changed,  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to 
know  them  again.  Taking  Nearchus  aside,  he  told 
him,  that  he  was  over  joyed  at  his  return,  but  at  the 
same  time  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  fleeL 
"  Your  fleet,  royal  Sir,"  cried  he  immediately,  **  thanks 
to  the  gods,  is  not  lost:"  uDon  which  he  related  the 
conchtion  in  which  he  had  leu  it  Alexander  could  not 
refrain  from  tears,  and  confessed  that  this  happy  news 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  conquest  of  all 
Asia.  He  heard,  with  uncommon  delight,  the  account 
Nearchus  gave  of  his  voyage,  and  the  discoveries  ho 
had  made ;  and  bid  him  return  back,  and  go  quite  up 
the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Babylon,  pursuant  to  the  first 
orders  lie  had  given  him. 

In  Carmania,  many  complainte  were  made  to  Alex- 
ander, concemmg  governors  and  other  officers,  who 
had  grievously  oppressed  the  people  of  various  pro- 
vinces during  his  absence :  for,  nilly  persuaded  he 
would  never  return,  they  had  exercised  every  species 
of  rapine,  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  oppression.  Alex- 
ander, strongly  aflbcted  with  their  grievances,  and 
pierccM)  to  the  very  soul  with  their  just  complainte,  put 
to  death  as  many  as  were  found  guilty  of  mal-admin- 
istration,  and  with  them  600  soldiers,  who  had  been  the 
instrumente  of  their  exactions  and  other  crimes.  He 
ever  afterwards  treated  with  the  same  severity  all  such 
of  his  officers  as  were  convicted  of  the  like  guilt,  so 
that  his  government  was  beloved  by  all  the  conquered 
nations.  He  wi^  of  opinion,  that  a  prince  owes  these 
examples  of  severity  to  his  equity,  which  ought  to 
check  every  kind  of  irregularity ;  to  his  glory,  to  prove 
he  does  not  connive,  or  share  in  the  injustice  commit* 
ted  in  his  name ;  to  the  consolation  of  his  subjecto, 
which  he  supplies  with  a  vengeance  which  themselves 
ought  never  to  exercise ;  in  fine,  to  the  safety  of  his 
dominions,  which,  by  so  eqniteble  an  administrntiom,  is 
secured  fi:om  man}'  oangers,  and  very  often  from  ins  v> 
rections.  It  is  a  ^at  unhappiness  to  a  kingdom, 
when  every  part  of  it  resounds  with  exactions,  vexa- 
tions, oppressions,  and  corruption,  and  not  so  much 
as  a  single  man  is  punished,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest  i 
and  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  authority  ialls 
only  upon  the  people,  and  never  on  those  who  ruin 
them. 

The  seat  pleasure  Alexander  took,  in  the  account 
which  Nearchus  gave  him  of  his  successful  Toyage^ 
inspired  that  prince  with  a  great  inclination  for  navi* 
gation  and  Yoyagq^  by  sea.  Ue  proposed  no  less  thas 
to  sail  (rota  the  Persian  gulf^  round  Arabia  and  Africa, 

*  Arriin.  in  Indie,  p.  S48-4M. 
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and  to  return  into  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  called  at  that  time  Herculee's  PtUars;  a 
voyage  which  had  been  Beveral  timee  attempted,  and 
once  performed,  by  order  of  a  king  of  Esypt,  called 
Necho,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere.  It  was  after- 
wards hia  design,  when  he  should  have  humbled  the 
pride  of  Carthage,  against  which  he  was  greatly  exas- 
perated, to  cross  into  Spain,  called  by  the  preeks 
Iberia,  from  the  river  Iberus :  he  next  was  to  go  over 
the  Alps,  and  coast  along  Italy,  where  he  woiud  have 
had  but  a  short  passage  mto  Epirus,  and  from  thence 
into  Macedonia.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  orders  to 
the  viceroys  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  to  build  in 
several  parts  of  the  Euphrates,  and  particularly  at 
ThapsacuB,  ships  sufficient  'for  that  enterprise ;  and 
he  caused  to  be  felled,  on  Mount  LibanuB,  a  great 
number  of  trees,  which  were  to  be  carried  into  the 
above-mentioned  city.  But  this  project,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  more  which  he  meditated,  were  all  defeated 
by  his  early  death. 

Continuing  his  march,  he  went  to  Pasargada,  a  dty 
of  Persia.  Orsines  was  governor  of  the  country,  and 
the  greatest  nobleman  in  it  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Cyrus ;  and,  besides  the  wealth  he  inherited  from  his 
ancestors,  he  himself  had  amassed  great  treasures^ 
havmg,  for  many  years,  ruled  a  considerable  extent  oi 
country.  He  had  done  the  king  a  signal  piece  of  ser- 
vice. The  person  who  ^vemed  the  province  during 
Alexander's  expedition  mto  India,  happened  to  die ; 
when  Orsines  observing,  that,  for  want  of  a  governor, 
all  things  were  running  to  confusion,  took  the  admin- 
istration upon  himself,  composed  matters  veiy  happily, 
and  preserved  them  in  the  utmost  tranquillity  till  Alex- 
ander's arrival.  He  went  to  meet  him,  witn  presents 
of  all  kinds  for  himself,  as  well  as  his  officers.  These 
consisted  of  a  great  number  of  fine  and  wdl-trained 
horses,  chariots  enriched  with  sold  and  silver,  precious 
(furniture,  jewels,  gold  vases otprodigious  weight,  pur- 
ple robes,  and  4000  talents  of  silver  in  specie.^  How- 
ever, this  generous  magnificence  proved  fatal  to  him : 
for  when  he  presented  such  gifls  to  the  principal  gran- 
dees of  the  court,  as  infinitely  exceedea  their  expecta- 
tions, he  passed  by  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  the  king's  fa- 
vourite ;  and  this  not  through  forgetfulness  but  out  of 
contempt  Some  persons  telling  him  how  much  the 
king  loved  Bagoas,  he  answered,  "  I  honour  the  king's 
friends,  but  not  an  infamous  eunuch."  These  woras 
being  told  Bagoas,  he  employed  all  his  credit  to  ruin 
a  prince  descended  from  the  noblest  blood  in  the  East, 
and  irreproachable  in  his  conduct  He  even  bribed 
some  of  Orsines'  attendants,  giving  them  instructions 
how  to  impeach  him  at  a  proper  season ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  whenever  he  was  alone  with  the  king,  he 
filled  his  mind  with  suspicions  and  distrust,  letting 
drop  ambiguous  expressions  concerning  that  nobl^ 
man,  as  if  by  chance ;  and  dissembling  very  artfully 
the  motives  of  discontent  Nevertheless  the  king  sus- 
pended his  judgment  for  the  present,  but  discovered 
less  esteem  than  before  for  Orsines,  who  knew  nothinjg 
of  what  was  plotting  against  him,  so  secretly  the  affair 
was  carried  on ;  and  Uie  eunuch,  in  his  private  dis- 
courses with  Alexander,  was  perpetually  charging 
him  either  with  exactions  or  treason. 

The  great  danger  to  which  princes  are  exposed,  is 
the  sufiering  themselves  to  be  prejudiced  and  over* 
veached  in  tms  manner  by  their  favourites  ;  a  danger 
00  6ommon,  that  St  Bernard,  writing  to  Pope  Eu^e- 
nius,'  assures  liira,  that  if  he  were  exempt  from  wis 
weakness,  he  may  boast  himself  to  betheonlv  man  in 
the  world  that  is  so.  What  is  here  spoken  of  princes, 
is  applicable  to  all  who  are  m  power.  Great  men 
ffeneraJly  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  slanderer ;  and 
ror  this  reason,  because  he  ^nerally  puts  on  the 
mask  of  affection  and  zeal,  which  soolhes  their  pride. 
Slander  always  makes  some  impression  on  the  most 
equitable  minds ;  and  leaves  behind  it  sudi  dark  and 


*  About  eOO/XML 
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gloomy  traces,  as  raise  suspicioiM,  walooaieH,  and  dis- 
trusts. The  artful  slanderer  is  bold  and  iod«Gatigahie^ 
because  he  is  sure  to  escape  unpunished  ;  and  is  aea- 
sible,  that  he  runs  but  veiy  little  danger^  in  greatly 
prejudicing  others.  With  regard  to  the  ereai,  tfaey 
seldom  mSke  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  theae  secret 
calunmies,  either  f?om  indolence,  inattention  or  shame, 
to  appear  suspicious,  fearful,  or  diffident ;  in  a  wviid, 
from  their  unwillingness  to  own  that  they  were  in»- 
posed  upon,  and  had  abandoned  themselves  to  a  rash 
credulity.  In  this  manner,  the  most  unsullied  virtue, 
and  the  most  irreproachable  fidelity,  are  fiequ^tly 
brought  to  inevitable  ruin. 

Ofthis  we  have  a  sad  example  on  the  present  ooca- 
sion.  Bagoas,  after  having  taken  his  measures  at 
distance,  at  last  gave  birth  to  his  dark  design.  Aio- 
ander  having  caused  the  monument  of  Cyrus  to  be 
opened,  in  order  to  poform  fuderal  honours  to  tfaa 
ashes  of  that  great  prince^  found  nothing  in  it,  but  an 
old  rotten  shield,  two  Scytliian  bows,  and  a  acunetar; 
whereas  he  hoped  to  find  it  full  of  gold  and  silver,  as 
the  Persians  had  reported.  The  km^  laid  a  golden 
crown  on  his  um,  and  covered  it  with  his  doak ; 
vastly  suiprised  that  so  powerful  and  rmowiied  a 
prince  had  been  buried  with  no  greater  pomp  than  a 

Erivate  man.  Bagoas  thinking  this  a  proper  taae  for 
im  to  speak,  "Are  we  to  wonder,"  says  he,  "tfaitws 
find  the  tombs  of  kings  so  empty,  since  tiie  houses 
of  ^vemors  of  provinces  are  filled  with' the  gold  of 
which  they  have  deprived  them  7  I,  indeed,  had  never 
seen  this  monument ;  but  I  have  heard  Daiins  say, 
that  immense  treasures  were  buried  in  it.  Hesca 
flowed  the  unbounded  liberality  and  profiuBon  of  Or- 
sines, whoj  by  bestowing  what  he  could  not  kee& 
without  nuning  himself,  Uiought  to  make  a  merit  of 
this  in  your  sight"  This  char^  was  without  the  kait 
foundation ;  and  yet  the  Magi  who  guarded  the  se- 
pulchre, were  put  to  the  torture,  but  all  to  no  pnrpose  ,- 
and  nothing  was  discovered  relating  to  the  pretended 
theft  Their  silence  on  this  occasion  ought  natoraB^r 
to  have  cleared  Orsines :  hut  the  artful,  insinoatb^ 
discourses  of  Bagoas,  had  made  a  deep  impression  & 
Alexander's  mind,  and  by  that  means  given  calmuj 
an  easy  access  to  it  The  accus««,  whom  Bagoas 
had  suborned,  having  made  choice  of  a  favotnahle 
moment,  came  and  impeached'  Orsines,  and  charged 
him  with  the  commission  of  several  odious  ciimea,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  with  stealing  the  treaaure  of  the 
monument  At  this  charge,  the  matter  appeared  bo 
loriger  doubtfpl,  and  no  farther  proof  was  thoo^it  re- 
quisite ;  so  that  this  prince  was  loaded  with  oianii^ 
before  he  so  much  as  suspected  that  any  accnsaDoa 
bad  been  brought  against  him ;  and  was  put  to  dealh, 
without  being  so  much  as  heard,  or  confronted  with 
his  accusers ;  too  unhappy  fiite  of  kings,  who  do  not 
hear  and  examine  things  in  person;  and  who  stdl 
continue  infatuated,  notwithstanding  the  numberless 
examples  they  read  in  history,  of  princes  who  have 
been  deceived  in  like  manner. 

I  have  already  said,  that  there  had  followed  the 
king  an  Indian,  named  Calanus,  reputed  the  wisest 
man  of  his  country,  who,  though  he  professed  the 
practice  of  the  most  severe  philosophy,  nad  however 
been  persuaded,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  to  attend  upon 
the  court  This  man,*  having  lived  foursooie  and 
three  years,  without  having  been  ever  afflicted  vrith 
sickness ;  and  having  a  very  severe  fit  of  the  colic, 
upon  his  arrival  at  Pasargada'*,  resolved  to  piit  himseff 
to  death.  Resolutely  determined  not  to  let  the  pcrftd 
health  he  had  always  enjoyed,  be  impaired  by  bagcr- 
ing  pains ;  and  being  also  afraid  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  physicians,  and  of  being  tortured  with  U»ada 
of  medicine,  ne  besought  the  king  to  order  the  cre<:ting 
of  a  funeral  pile  for  mm ;  and  desired  that  after  he 

*  Arrian.  Ub.  vii.  p.  276.    Diod.  lib.  xvii.  p.  579^  57-1 
Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  703. 

*  [See  a  former  note  on  Passagards,  where  this  paj 
is  considered,  in  the  attenvpt  to  prove  the  ideality  «f 
sagard«  with  Persepohs.j 
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had  aaoended  it,  fire  nugfat  be  let  to  it  Aleraader  at 
iint  imagined  that  Caluiua  miglit  easily  be  diaaaaded 
fram  80  dreadful  a  deaisn ;  but  finding  in  epite  of 
ali  the  arguments  he  could  nse^  that  Cauiniia  waa  still 
inflexible^  he  at  last  was  obli^^  to  acquieaoe  in  hia 
reqneat.  Cai&nos  then  rode  on  hofNback  to  the  foot 
of  the  faneral  pile  j  ofibred  vp  his  prayen  to  the  gods : 
caased  the  same  hbationo  to  be  pourod  upon  bimseli, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  obserred.  which 
are  practiaed  at  funerals ;  cot  ofi*a  tuft  of  his  hair,  as 
was  done  to  the  victims  at  a  Bacrifice ;  embraced  such 
of  his  fiiends  as  were  present ;  entreated  them  to  be 
menr  that  day,  and  carouse  with  Alexander ;  assur- 
ing them  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  aoon  see  that 
pnnce  in  Babylon.  After  saying  theae  words  he  as- 
cended, with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  the  funeral  pile, 
laid  himself  down  upon  it,  and  covered  his  &ce ;  ana 
when  the  flame  catched  him,  he  did  not  make  the 
least  motion ;  but  with  a  patience  and  constancy  that 
surprised  Uie  whole  army,  continued  in  the  position  in 
which  he  at  first  had  laid  himself;  and  completed  his 
sacrifice,  by  during  pursuant  to  the  custom  practised  by 
the  sages  of  his  country. 

The  historian  informs  ua,^  that  people  difierad  very 
much  in  opinion  with  respect  to  this  action.  Some 
condemnea  it,  as  suiting  only,  a  frantic,  senseless 
wretch ;  others  imsfined  he  was  prompted  to  it  out  of 
vain-glory,  merely  tor  the  sake  ofbeins  gazed  at,  and 
to  pass  for  a  miracle  in  constancy  (and  theae  were  not 
mistaken :)  others  a^ain  applauded  this  false  heroism, 
which  baa  enabled  him  to  triumph  in  this  manner  over 
pain  and  death. 

Alexander,  being  returned  into  his  tent,  after  this 
dreadful  ceremony,  invited'  several  of  his  friends  and 

g moral  officers  to  supper:  and  in  compliance  with 
alanus*s  request,  and  to  ao  him  honour,  he  proposed 
a  crown,  as  a  rev^rd  for  him  who  should  quaff*  most 
He  who  conquered  on  this  occasion,  was  Promachua, 
who  awallowed  four  measures  of  wine,  that  is,  eighteen 
or  twenty  pints.  After  receiving  the  prize,  which 
was  a  crown,  worth  a  talent,'  he  surviveja  his  victory 
but  three  days.  Of  these  guests,  fortjr-one  died  of 
their  intemperance:  a  acene  worthy  of  closing  that 
which  Calanus  had  a  little  before  exhibited  ! 

Ff om  Pasargada,*  Alexander  came  to  Persepolis ; 
and,  surveying  the  remains  of  the  confla^tion,  was 
exasperated  against  himself  for  his  folly  in  setting  it 
on  nre.  From  hence  he  advanced  towards  Susa. 
Nearchus,  incompliance  with  his  orders,  had  begun 
to  sail  up  the  Eupnratea  with  his  fleet ;  but  being  in- 
formed tnat  Alexander  was  somg  to  Susa,  he  came 
down  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pasitigris,  and  sailed 
up  thSB  river  to  a  bridge,  where  Alexander  was  to  pass 
it.  Then  the  naval  and  land  armies  joined.  The 
king  ofl^red  to  ^e  gods  sacrifices,  by  way  of  thanks 
for  his  happy  return ;  and  great  rejoicings  were  made 
in  the  camp.  Nearchus  received  the  honours  due  to 
him,  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the  fleet ;  and  for  having 
conducted  it  eo  far  safe  throurii  numberless  dangers. 

Alexander  found  in  Susa  ful  the  captives  of  quality 
he  had  left  there.  He  married  Statira,  Darius's  eldest 
daughter,  and  gave  the  youngest  to  his  dearH^phes- 
tion.  And  in  order  that  by  making  these  marriages 
more  common,  his  own  might  &ot  be  censured,  he  per- 
suaded the  greatest  noblemeii  in  his  court,  ana  his 
principal  fovourites,  to  imitate  him.  Accordingly  they 
chose  firom  among  the  noblest  fimiilies  of  Persia,  about 
fourscodd  young  maidens^  whom  they  married.  Hia 
design  was,  by  these  alliances,  to  cement  so  strongly 
the  union  of  the  two  nations,  that  they  should  thence- 
forward form  but  one,  under  his  empire.  The  nuptials 
were  solemnized  after  the  Persian  manner.  He  like- 
wise gave  a  feast  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  married  before  in  that  country.  It  is  related 
that  there  were  9000  guests  at  this  feast,  and  that  he 
gave  each  of  them  a  golden  cup  for  the  libations. 


*  Diodonn.  '  A  thousand  crowns. 
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Not  satiified  with  this  bounty,  he  would  also  pay 
his  sohyers*  debts.  But  fiiMling  that  several  would 
not  deeUre  the  sum  they  owed,  for  fear  of  its  being 
an  artifice,  merely  to  diseover  those  amon^  them  who 
were  too  lavish  of  their  money,  he  appointed  in  hia 
camp,  c^k»a,  where  all  debta  were  paio,  without  ask- 
ing the  name  either  of  the  debtor  or  creditor.  His 
liberaJity  was  very  ^reat  on  this  occaflion,  and  gave 
prodigious  satisfaction ;  we  are  told  that  it  amounted 
to  near  10,000  talents  ;*  but  his  indulgence,  in  per- 
mitting every  person  to  conceal  his  name,  was  a  still 
more  asreeahle'  circumstance.  He  reproached  the 
soldiera  ror  their  seeming  to  suspect  the  truth  of  his 
promise,  and  said  to  them:  "  That  a  king  ought  never 
to  forfeit  his  word  with  his  subjects  ;*  nor  his  subjects 
suspect  that  he  could  be  fiuilty  of  so  shameful  a  pre- 
varication :"  a  truly  royal  maxim,  as  it  forms  tlie  ae- 
cniity  of  a  people,  and  the  most  solid  glory  of  a  prince ; 
which,  at  the  wuhe  time,  may  be  renounced  for  ever, 
by  the  violation  of  a  ain^e  promise ;  which  in  afiairs  of 
government  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  errors. 

And  now  there  arrived  at  Susa  30,000  Peraian  young 
men,  most  of  the  same  age,  and  called  Eoigofi^  that 
ia,  swettwn ;  as  coming  to  relieve  the  old  soldiers  in 
their  duty  and  long  fatigues.  Such  only  had  been 
made  choice  of^  as  were  t&  strongest  and  best  shaped 
m  all  Peraia ;  and  had  been  aent  to  the  governors  of 
such  cities  as  were  dther  lately  founded  or  conquered 
b^  Alexander.  These  had  instructed  them  in  military 
discipline,  and  in  all  things  relating  to  the  science  of 
war.  They  were  all  very  neatly  fessed,  and  armed 
after  the  ^Mcedonian  manner.  They  came  and  en- 
camped before  the  city,  where,  drawing  up  in  battle 
array,  they  were  reviewed ;  and  performed  their  ex- 
ercises before  the  king,  who  was  extremely  well  pleased 
and  very  bountiful  to  them  afterwards,  at  which  the 
Macedonians  took  great  umbrage.  Ana  indeed,  Alex- 
ander observing  that  the  latter  were  harassed  and 
tired  out  with  the  len^  of  the  war,  and  often  vented 
murmurs  and  comphunts  in  the  assemblies,  was,  for 
that  reason,  desirous  of  training  up  these  new  forces, 
purposely  to  check  the  licentiousness  of  the  veterans. 
It  is  dangerous  to  disgust  a  whole  nation,  and  to  show 
too  marked  a  preference  to  foreigners. 

In  the  mean  time  Harpalus,*  whom  Alexander, 
during  his  expedition  into  India,  had  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Baoylon,  quitted  his  service.  Flattering 
himself  with  the  hopes  that  this  prince  would  never  re- 
turn firom  the  wars  in  that  country,  be  had  given  a 
loose  to  all  kinds  of  licentiousness,  and  consumed  in 
his  infamous  revels  part  of  the  wealth  with  which  he 
had  been  intrusted.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that 
Alexander,  in  his  return  from  India,  punished  ver^ 
severely  such  of  his  lieutenants  as  had  abused  tbeu 
power,  he  meditated  how  he  might  best  secure  him- 
self; and  for  this  purpose  amassed  5000  talents,  that 
is,  about  750,0001;  assembled  6000  soldiers,  withdrew 
into  Attica,  and  landed  in  Athens.  Immediately  aU 
such  orators  as  made  a  trade  of  their  eloquence,^  ran 
to  him  in  crowds,  all  ready  to  be  comipteid  by  bribes, 
as  they  were  before  by  hopes  of  them.  Harpalus  did 
not  fail  to  distribute  a  small  part  of  his  wealth  among 
these  orators,  to  wm  them  over  to  bis  interest,  but  he 
oflbred  Phocion  700  talents,*  and  even  put  his  person 
and  property  under  his  protection,  well  knowing  the 
prodigious  influence  he  had  over  the  people. 

The  fame  of  his  probity,  and  particularly  of  his  dis- 
interestedness, had  suned  him  this  influence.  Philip's 
deputies  had  oflferedhim  great  sums  of  money  in  that 

{>rmce's  name,  entreating  him  to  accept  them,  if  not 
or  himself,  at  least  for  his  children,  who  were  so  poor 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  support  tho 

*  About  fifte«n  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

*  Oh  Y^P  XP9*S<  9^  olv  rhv  $a9iXh  iXXtf  n  9  i^ifii^tn 

$s6uv  SoKtiv  rdv  pavtX/a.     Aman. 
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riory  of  bis  name:  "If  thmr  ntenUe  hm,'**  nplied 
Pbocion,  "  Che  little  spot  mffmmA,  on  tlie  prodoee  of 
which  I  have  UtherCo  nved,  and  which  haa  raised  me 
to  Ihe  ^Icn/  yoa  mention,  will  be  aafficient  tomaintaiD 
them :  if  it  will  not,  I  do  not  intend  to  leaYO  them 
wealth,  merely  to  foment  and  heighten  their  lozmy." 
Alexander*  havin/^  likewise  sent  him  100  talents,* 
Pbocion  asked  those  who  brought  them,  "  with  what 
design  Alexander  had  sent  so  great  a  smn  to  him  alone 
of  dl  the  Athenians  7"—"  It  is,"  ropUed  the^, ''  be- 
cause  Alexander  looks  upon  you  as  tlie  onl3r  just  and 
▼irtuous  man." — **  Let  him,  then,"  says  Pbocion,  '*  so^ 
fer  me  still  to  enjoy  that  chanctei^  and  be  really  what 
I  am  taken  for." 

The  reader  will  suppose,  that  he  did  not  give  a  more 
favourable  reception  to  Uie  person  sent  by  Harpalus. 
And  indeed  he  spoke  to  them  in  very  harsh  terms,  de- 
claring that  he  should  inunediatelv  take  such  mea- 
sures as  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  the  person  on 
whoee  ermnd  they  came,  in  case  he  did  not  leave  off 
bfibing  the  city ;  so  that  Harpalus  lost  all  hopes  from 
that  quarter. 

Demosthenes  did  not  at  first  show  more  favour  to 
Harpalus.  He  advised  the  Athenians  to  drive  him 
out  rrom  their  city,  and  not  to  involve  it  in  a  war  upon 
a  very  unjust  occasion,  and  at  the  same  time  without 
the  least  necessity. 

Some  days  after,  Harpalus,  as  an  inventory  was 
taking  of  his  goods,  having^  observed  that  Demosthenes 
todc  a  particmar  pleasure  in  viewing  one  of  the  king's 
cups,  and  that  he  admired  the  ft^hion  and  the  beautv 
of  the  woikmanship,  desired  him  to  take  it  in  his  hana, 
and  tell  him  the  weight  ef  the  gold.  Demosthenes 
taking  the  cup,  was  surprised  at  its  heaviness,  and  ac- 
cordingly asked  how  much  it  weighed  7  Haipalos 
answered  with  a  smile.  Twenty  iaUnitf*  I  bekeve  ;  and 
that  very  evening  sent  him  that  sum  with  the  cup ;  for 
80  great  was  Harpalus's  penetmtion,  that  he  could 
discover  by  the  air,  and  certain  glances,  the  foible  of 
a  man  struck  with  the  charms  ofgold.  Demosthenes 
could  not  resist  its  power ;  but,  overcome  by  this  pre- 
sent, and  being  no  longer  master  of  himself,*  he  jomed 
on  a  sudden  Harpalus's  party;  and  the  very  next 
morning,  having  wmpped  nis  neck  well  in  wool  and 
bandages,  he  went  to  tne  assembly.  The  people  then 
ordered  him  to  rise  and  make  a  speech,  but  he  refused, 
making  signs  that  he  had  lost  his  voice ;  upon  which 
some  wags  cried  aloud,  that  their  orator  had  been 
seized  in  the'  night,  not  with  a  Mtmumcy,*  but  an 
argyrancy;  thereby  intimating,  that  Harpalus's  money 
hmf  suppressed  his  voice. 

The  people  bein^  told  next  day  of  the  gift  Which 
had  been  sent  to  Demosthenes  were  high^  exaspe- 
rated, and  refused  to  hear  his  justification.  Harpalus 
was  thereupon  expelled  the  citr ;  and  in  order  to  dis- 
4^ver  the  persons  who  had  taken  bribes,  the  ma^s- 
trates  commanded  a  strict  search  to  be  made  in  all 
houses,  ttktit  of  Caricles  excepted,  who  having  married 
hut  a  little  before,  was  exempt  from  this  inquiry,  out  of 
cespect  to  his  bride.  The  politeness  shown  on  this 
4>ccasion  does  honour  to  Athens,  and  is  not  always 
4>xercis6d  elsewhere. 

Demosthenes  to  prove  his  innocence,  proposed  a 
ilecree,  by  which  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus  was 

*  Si  mei  rimilM  emnt,  idem  hie,  inquit,  agellus,  illos  alet, 
«ui  me  ad  haoe  dignitatem  perduzit:  sin  diieimiles  sunt 
nituri,  nolo  meiR  impenris  illonim  all  augerique  luzuriam. 
Cor,  Nep.  in  Phoe.  c.  1. 

«  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p.  749. 

*  A  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

*  Twenty  thouiiand  crowns. 

*  The  expression  in  the  Greek  is  full  of  beauty  and 
spirit.  Plutarch  compares  the  gold  which  had  been  ao 
^epted  by  Demosthenes,  to  a  garrison  j^  the  enemy) 
which  a  governor  had  received  mto  his  dty,  and  thereby 
dispossessed  himself  of  the  command  of  it.    UXfiytit  M 

*  It  is  impossible  to  translate  the  agreeable  play  of  those 
Sreek  words.  OIk  &«ft  nvdyx^t  H^Wt  ^*  i^  ^py*" 
f^yjQK  fi^^fBai  W«rw^  Hif  inf^y^^Y^*  ' 


f  empowered  to  take  oognl^uioe  of  this  mitler.  Bi 
was IUm first  they  tried,  and  fined,  upon  baogcoo* 
victed,  fifty  talents,^  for  the  payment  of  which  be  wu 
thrown  into  prison;  however  he  found  mcaostoes< 
cape,  and  len  Us  countiT.  Demosthenes  did  not  bo- 
have  with  resolution  and  maenanimity  in  his  biniib* 
ment,  residing  generally  at  JEgtna  or  TroBKoe;  ind 
every  time  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Attica,  his  face  would 
be  covered  with  team ;  and  he  snflered  such  woidi  to 
dfop  from  him  as  were  unworthy  a  brave  man ;  woidi, 
which  by  no  means  correspond  with  his  resolitte  tad 
generous  behaviour  during  his  administrstion.  CiceiD 
was  reproached  with  the  same  weakness  in  his  oik, 
which  shows  that  great  men  ate  not  such  at  all  timei, 
nor  in  all  drcnmstances. 

It  were  to  be  wished,*  for  the  honour  of  doqiieoce, 
that  what  Paosanias  relates  in  justification  of  Demoi- 
thenes  were  true ;  and  it  is  very  probable  it  wu  a 
According  to  this  author,  Harpalus,  after  flying  (no 
Athens,  was  seized  by  Philoxenus  tibe  Maoedoniio; 
and  being  racked  to  extort  from  him  the  names  ofnidi 
Athenians  as  had  been  bribed  by  him,  he  did  not  once 
mention  Demosthenes,  whose  name,  had  he  been 
guilty,  he  would  not  have  suppressed  before  FUlo- 
zenus,  as  that  orator  was  his  enemy. 

Upon  the  first  report  of  Haipalus's  flying  to  Atboi, 
Alexander,  fiiUy  determined  to  go  in  person  to  posh 
Harpalus  and  the  Athenians,  had  commanded  a  lot 
to  be  equipped.  But  after  news  was  brou^  thai  tk 
people  m  their  assembly  had  ordered  him  to  depart 
their  city,  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  letoniiiig  nto 
Europe. 

Alexander,  having  stfll  a  coriouaity  to  seetfaeoceao, 
came  down  from  Susa,  upon  the  river  Edcoa ;  and 
after  hayine  coasted  the  Persian  gulf  to  flie  irfbatbof 
theTigris,  ne  went  up  that  river  towards  the  amf 
which  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  it,  near  the  dtf 
of  Opis,  under  the  command  of  Hephssstion. 

Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  pubhshed  a  dedantioa 
in  the  camp,  by  which  all  the  Maoedonians,  who,  b; 
reason  of  their  age,  wounds,  or  any  other  infinnty, 
were  unable  to  support  any  long9  tne  fatigues  of  ibe 
service,  were  permitted  to  return  into  Greece ;  dedu- 
ing  that  his  design  was  to  discharge  theni,  to  be  boos* 
tiral  to  them,  ana  send  them  back  to  their  native  coso- 
try  in  a  safe  and  honourable  manner.  His  mtenticii, 
in  making  this  declaration,  was  to  obliee,  ladattbe 
same  time  to  give  them  the  strongest  proi?  of  his  auc- 
tion for  them.  However,  the  very  contFair  happened  ; 
for  being  already  disgusted  upon  some  other  accoootSi 
especially  by  the  visible  preference  which  Alexasdff 
gave  to  foreigners,  they  imagined,  that  his  resoloDoa 
was  to  make  Asia  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  to  dii- 
engage  himself  fifom  the  Maceilonians ;  and  that  the 
onfy  motive  of  his  dischargiirg  them,  was,  that  they 
might  make  room  for  the  new  troops  he  had  levied  io 
the  conquered  countries.  This  aJone  was  suffidestto 
exasperate  them  to  fury.  Without  obaerring  the  kait 
order  or  discipline,  or  regarding  the  remonstiancei  of 
their  officers,  they  went  to  the  king  vnih  sn  air  of 
insolence  which  they  had  never  assumed  till  then,  vA 
with  seditious  cries  demanded  to  be  aQdiscfaaised; 
sajring  farther,  that  since  he  despised  the  soldien  wbo 
had  gained  him  all  his  victories,  he  and  his  father 
Ammon  might  carry  on  the  war  against  sidioDisoefer 
and  in  what  manner  they  pleased ;  but  as  for  theiS' 
selves,  they  were  fully  determined  not  to  serve  )m 
any  longer.  ' 

The  king,  no  way  surprised,  and  without  once  b** 
tating,  leaps  from  nis  tribunal;  causes  the  piisdpal 
mutineers,  whom  he  himself  pointed  out  to  bis  gm^ 
to  be  immediately  seized,  and  oidefB  thirteen  to  be 
punished.  Thia  bold  and  vigorous  action,  which 
thunderstruck  the  Macedonians,  suppressed  their  m- 
solence  in  an  instant ;  quite  amazed  and  confoooM 
and  scarce  daring  to  knok  at  one  another,  they  >^ 

''  Fifiy  thousand  crowns* 
*  Pausaa.  L  li.  p.  148* 
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wilh  <lowiicftat  ejet,  and  were  fo  dbpirited,  and  trem- 
blad  10  prodijpoiialy,  that  tfaay  were  imaUe  to  apeak 
or  even  to  think.  Seeing  them  in  thia  ooodition,  he 
raaacended  hia  tribunal,  where,  after  repeatug  to  tlMin, 
with  a  aevere  countenance,  and  a  menacing  tone  of 
voice,  the  numeixMie  iavuura  which  Philip  hia  father  had 
bestowed  npon  theni,  and  all  the  marks  of  kindness 
and  friendship  by  which  he  himself  had  distin|nBshed 
them,  he  oondoded  with  these  words :  **  You  aU  desife 
a  discharge ;  I  gnuit  it  to  you.  Go  now,  and  pabliah 
to  the  whole  world,  that  vou  have  left  your  pnnce  to 
the  mercy  of  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  who  were 
more  amctionate  to  him  than  you."  After  speakine 
this,  he  returns  suddenly  into  his  tent,  cashiers  his  old 

guard ;  appoints  another  in  its  place,  all  composed  of 
ersian  soldiers ;  and  shuts  himself  up  for  some  days, 
without  seeing  any  person  all  the  time. 

Had  the  Maceronians  been  sentenced  to  die,  they 
could  not  have  been  more  shocked,  than  when  news 
was  brought  them,  that  the  king  had  confided.ths  care 
of  his  person  to  the  Persians.  They  could  suppress 
their  gnef  no  lonj^er,  so  that  nothing  was  heard  but 
cries,  groans,  and  lamentationB.  Soon  after,  they  all 
run  together  to  the  king's  tent,  throw  down  their  arms, 
confessing  their  gufh ;  acknowledging  their  fiiult  with 
tears  and  sighs ;  declare  that  the  loss  of  life  will  not 
be  lo  ^evous  as  the  loss  of  honour ;  and  protest  that 
they  will  not  leave  the  place  till  the  king  has  pardoned 
them.  Alexander  could  no  longer  resist  the  tender 
proofs  they  gave  of  their  sorrow  and  repentance ;  so 
that  when  he  himself^  at  his  coming  out  of  his  tent, 
saw  them  in  this  dejected  condition,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  tears;  and  after  some  gentle  reproaches, 
which  were  softened  by  an  air  of  humanity  and  kind- 
ness, he  declared  so  ioud  as  to  be  heard  by  them  all, 
that  he  restored  them  to  his  friendship.  Tnis  waa  re- 
storing them  to  Ufe,  as  was  manifest  from  their  shouts. 

He  afterwards  discharged  such  Macedonians  as 
were  no  longer  able  to  carnr  arms,  and  sent  them  back 
to  thdr  native  country  with  rich  presents.  He  com- 
manded, that  at  the  exhibiting  of  the  public  gamea, 
they  should  be  allowed  the  chirfpUces  m  the  ueatre, 
and  there  sit  with  crowns  on  their  heads ;  and  gave 
orders  that  the  children  of  those  who  had  lost  ueir 
hves  in  his  service,  should  receive,  during  their  mi- 
nority, the  same  pay  which  had  been  given  their  &- 
thers.  Such  support  and  honours  granted  to  veterans, 
must  necessarily  ennoble,  in  a  veiy  conspicuous  man- 
ner, the  military  profession.  It  is  not  jMssible  for  a 
government  to  enrich  every  soldier  individually ;  but 
It  may  animate  and  console  him  by  marks  of  distino- 
tion,  which  inspire  a  stronger  ardour  for  war,  more  con- 
stancy in  the  service,  and  nobler  sentiments  and  motives. 

Alexander  appointed  Craterus  commander  of  these 
soldiers,  to  whom  he  gave  the  government  of  Mace- 
donia, Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  which  Antipalsr  had 
enjoyed ;  and  the  latter  was  commanded  to  brins  the 
recruits  instead  of  Craten;is.  The  king  had  long 
since  been  quite  tired  with  the  complaints  of  his  mo- 
ther and  Antipater,  who  could  not  agree.  She  charg- 
ed Antipater  with  aspiring  at  sovereign  power,  and 
the  latter  complained  of  her  violent  and  untractable 
disposition ;  and  had  often  declared  in  his  letters,  that 
she  did  not  behave  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  dignity. 
It  was  with  some  reluctance  Antipater  resignm  his 
government. 

'  From  Opis,  Alexander  arrived  at 

A.  M.  3680.    Ecbatana  in  Media,  where,  after  hav- 

Ant  J.  C .  334.    ing  des|)atched  the  most  urgent  affiurs 

-  of  the  kingdom,  he  again  aoleniAized 

Simes  and  festivals:   there  haid  come  to  him  from 
reece,  3000  dancers,  makers  of  machinery,  and  other 
persons  skilled  in  diversions  of  this  kmd.    It  hap- 

{>encd  very  unluckily,  during  the  celebration  of  these 
estivals,  that  Heplisestion  died  of  a  disease  which  he 
brought  upon  himself.  Alexander  abandoning  him- 
self to  immoderate  drinking,  his  whole  court  fcSlowed 
his  example,  and  sometimes  spent  whole  days  and 
nights  in  these  excesses.    In  one  of  than  Hepfaaestioo 


lest  Ins  life.  Ha  was  the  most  intimate  friend  the 
king  had,  the  confidant  of  all  his  secrets,  and,  to  say 
all  in  a  word,  a  second  self.  Craterus  alone  seemed 
to  dispute  tins  honour  with  hhn.  An  expression, 
which  one  day  escaped  that  prince,  shows  the  difler- 
ence  he  made  between  these  two  courtiers.  "Crate- 
rus,*' says  he,  **  loves  the  king,  but  Hephasstion  loves 
Alexander."  This  expression  signifies,  if  I  njpstake 
not,  that  Hephasstion  was  attached,  in  a  tender  and 
afiectionate  manner,  to  the  person  of  Alexander ;  but 
that  Craterus  loved  him  as  a  king,  that  is,  was  con- 
cerned for  his  reputation,  and  sometimes  was  less 
obsequious  to  his  will,  than  zealous  for  his  glory  and 
interest  An  excellent  character,  but  very  uncommon. 

HepluBStion  was  as  much  beloved  by  all  the  cour- 
tiera  as  by  Alexander  himself.  Modest,  even-tem- 
pered, beneficent ;  free  from  pride,  avarice,  and  jea- 
lousy ;  he  never  abused  his  credit  with  the  king,  nor 
preferred  himself  to  those  officers,  whose  merit  made 
them  necessary  to  his  sovereign.  He  waa  universally 
regretted;  but  his  death  threw  Alexander  into  exces- 
sive sorrow,  to  which  he  abandoned  himself  in  such  a 
manner,  aa  was  unworthy  so  great  a  king.  He  seemed 
to  receive  no  consolation,  rat  in  the  extraordinary 
funeral  honours  to  be  paid  to  his  friend  on  his  arrival 
at  Babylon,  whither  he  commanded  Perdiocas  to  carry 
bib  corpse. 

In  order  to  remove,  by  business  and  employment, 
the  melancholy  ideas  which  the  death  of  his  favourite 
perpetually  awakened  in  his  mind,  Alexander  inarched 
hia  army  against  the  Cossei,  a  warlike  nation,  inha- 
biting the  mountains  of  Media,  whom  not  one  of  the 
Persian  monarchs  had  ever  been  able  to  conquer. 
However,  the  king  reduced  them  in  forty  days,  after- 
wards psAsed  the  Tigris,  and  marched  towards  Ba- 
bylon. 

SECTION  XVni.— ALBXANDBR  BNTBRS  BABYLON, 
or  SPITB  OB  THB  SmjSTBB  PBBDlCTlOIfS  OP  THB 
MAGI  AND  OTHBR  SOOTHSATBRS.  HB  TBBRB  PORM8 
THB  PLANS  OP  SBVBRAL  V0TAOB8  AND  CONQCBSTS. 
BB  SETS  ABOUT  RBPAIRINO  THB  BRBACHBS  MADE 
IN  THB  RHBANBMBNT8  OP  THB  TiaUS  AND  BV- 
PBRATB8,  AND  REBUILDINO  THB  TBHPLB  OP  BBLUS. 
HE  ABANDONS  HIMSBLP  TO  IMMODERATE  DRDTEINOy 
WHICH  BRINGS  HIM  TO  HIS  END.  THB  UNIVERSAL 
ORIBF  SPREAD  OVER  THB  WHOLB  EMPIRE  UPON 
THAT  ACCOUNT.  8TS10AMBI8  IS  NOT  ABLE  TO  SUR- 
VIVE HIM.  PREPARATIONS  ARB  MADE  TO  CONVBT 
ALEXANDER'S  CORPSE  TO  THE  TBMPLB  OP  JUPITBR 
AMMON  nr  UBTA 

Alexander  being  arrived  within  a  league  and  a 
half  of  Babylon,*  the  Chaldeans,  who  pretended  to 
know  futunty  by  the  stars,  deputed  to  him  some  of 
their  old  men,  to  warn  him  that  ne  would  be  in  danger 
of  his  life,  in  case  he  entered  that  city,  and  were  very 
urgent  with  him  to  pass  by  it    The  Babylonish  astro- 
logers were  held  in  sudi  great  reputation,  that  this  ad- 
vice made  a  strange  impression  on  his  mind,  and  filled 
him  with  confusion  and  dread.    Upon  this,  after  send- 
ing several  of  the  grandees  of  his  court  to  Babylon, 
he  himself  went  another  way ;  and  having  marched 
about  ten  leaguea,  he  stopped  for  some  Ume  in  the 
place  where  he  had  encamped  his  army.    The  Grede 
philosophers,  being  told  the  foundation  of  his  fear  and 
scruples,  waited  upon  him ;  when  setting  in  the  clear- 
est bght  the  principles  of  Anaxagoras,  whose  tenets 
they  rollowed,  they  demonstrated  to  him,  in  the  strong* 
est  manner,  the  vanity  of  astrology ;  and  made  him 
have  so  great  eontempt  for  divination  in  general,  and 
for  that  of  the  Chaldeans  in  particular,  that  he  imme- 
diately marehed  towards  Babylon  with  his  whole  army. 
He  knew  that  there  were  arrived  in  that  city,*  ambas- 
sadors from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  waited  for  his 
coming ;  the  whole  earth  echoing  so  much  with  the 


^  Arrian.  lib.  vii.  p.  S94~S09.    Quint  Curt.  lib.  x.  e. 
4—7.    Plut  in  Alex.  p.  70&— 707. 
*  Died.  lib.  xvii.  p.  677-683.    Justin,  lib.  xii.  c  19-16, 
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terror  of  hu  namoy  that  ih»  wenn}  nstioDS  came,  with 
inexpressible  ardour,  to  pay  homage  lo  Alexander,  as 
to  him  who  was  to  be  their  sovereign.  This  view, 
which  agreeably  soothed  the  strong^est  of  all  his  pas- 
sions, contributed  very  moch  to  stifle  every  other  re- 
flection, and  to  make  him  careless  of  all  advice  that 
might  be  gjiven  him ;  so  that  he  set  forward  with  all 
possible  Sligence  towards  that  great  city,  there  to 
hold,  as  it  were,  the  states-generaTof  the  world.  After 
making  a  most  magnificent  entry,  he  gave  audience  to 
all  the  ambassadors,  with  the  grandeur  and  di^ty 
suitable  to  a  great  monarch,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  a&biutjr  and  politeness  of  a  prince,  who  is 
desirous  of  winning  the  aflection  of  alL  He  loaded 
those  of  Epidaurus  with  ^reat  presents  for  the  deity 
who  presided  over  their  aty,  as  well  as  over  health, 
but  reproached  him  at  the  same  time.  ^*  .fisculapius,'' 
says  he,  "  has  showed  me  but  very  little  indulgence, 
in  not  preserving  the  life  of  a  friend,  who  was  as  dear 
to  me  as  myself/'  In  private  he  discovered  a  great 
friendship  for  such  of  the  deputies  of  Qreece,  as  came 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  victories  and  his  happy  re- 
turn ;  and  he  restored  to  them  all  the  statues,  ana  other 
curiosities,  which  Xerxes  had  carried  out  of  Greece, 
that  were  found  in  Susa,  Babylon,  Pasargada,  ana 
other  places.  We  are  told  that  among  these  were  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogilon,  and  -that  they 
were  brought  back  to  Athens. 

The  ambassadors  from  Corinth  havin||  oflered  him, 
in  the  name  of  their  city,  the  freedom  of  it,  he  laughed 
at  an  ofler  which  seemed  altogether  unworthy  of^one 
who  }f»d  attained  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  gmndeur  and 
•power.  However,  when  Alexander  was  told  that 
Corinth  had  granted  this  privile^  to  Hercules  only, 
he  accepted  it  with  joy ;  and  piqued  himself  upon 
treading  in  his  steps,  and  resembling  him  in  all  things. 
But,  cries  Seneca, ^  in  what  did  Uiis  frantic  young 
man,  with  whom  successful  temerity  passed  for  virtue, 
resemble  Hercules  7  The  latter,  free  from  all  self-in- 
terested views,  travelled  through  the  world,  merely  to 
benefit  the  several  nations  vniom  he  visited,  and  to 
purge  the  earth  of  such  robbers  as  infested  it :  whereas 
Alexander,  who  is  justly  entitled  the  plunderer  of  na- 
/  tions,  made  his  glory  to  consist  in  carrying  desolation 
into  all  places,  and  m  rendering  himself  ue  terror  of 
raankincL 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  to  be 
read  publicly  in  the  assembly  of  the  Olympic  games, 
whereby  the  several  cities  of  Greece  were  commanded 
to  permit  all  exiles  to  return  into  their  native  country, 
those  excepted  who  had  committed  sacrilege,  or  any 
other  crime  deserving  death;  and  ordered  Antipater 
to  employ  an  armed  force  against  such  cities  as  should 
refuse  to  obey.  This  lettier  was  read  in  the  assembly. 
But  the  Athenians  and  iBtolians  did  not  think  them- 
selves obliged  to  put  these  orden  in  execution,  which 
seemed  to  interfere  with  their  liberty.  « 

Alexander,  alter  having  despatched  these  afiairs, 
finding  himself  now  at  leisure,  began  to  think  of 
Hepha9stion*8  burial.  This  he  solemnized  with  a 
mavQiOcence,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen. 
As  ne  himself  undertook  the  management  of  this  fu- 
neral, he  commanded  all  the  neighbouring  cities  to 
contribute  their  utmost  in  exalting  the  pomp  of  it 
He  likewise  ordered  all  the  nations  of  Asia  to  ex- 
tinguish what  the  Persians  called  the  taered  fire,  till 
the  ceremony  of  the  interment  should  be  ended,  which 
was  considered  as  an  ill  omen,  it  being  never  practised 
in  Persia,  except  at  the  death  of  its  monarchs.  All 
the  officers  and  courtiers,  to  please  Alexander,  caused 
images  to  be  carved  of  that  favourite,  of  gold,  ivoiy, 
and  other  precious  materials. 

*  Quid  ilU  simile  hitbebat  vesanus  adolescens.  cui  pro 
virtutc  cral  felix  temerilaa?  Hercules  nihil  sibi  vicit. 
Orbem  terrarum  transirit,  non  concupiscendo,  sed  vindi- 
cando>— malorum  hostis,  boDorum  vinaex,  terrarum  maris- 
que  paeator.  At  hie  k  pueriti&  latro  gentiaroque  vaatator 
"^ummuRi  bonum  diixit  terrori  esse  cunctis  mortalibus. 
Smee.  dt  Bat^,  Ub.  i.  cap.  IS. 


At  the  same  tmie  the  king,  hvvkiff  pwienrod  a.g;ittsi 
nnmber  of  architects  and  skilful  wonmen,  first  cuased 
near  aix  furiongs  of  the  wall  of  Babylon  to  be  bealcs 
down ;  and,  having^  got  together  a  great  nnmber  of 
bricks,  and  levelled  the  spot  designed  for  the  funeral 
pile,  he  had  a  most  magninccnt  monumental  stnactuis 
erected  over  it. 

This  edifice  was  divided  into  thirty  parta^  ia  each 
whereof  was  raised  a  uniform  buildings  the  roof  of 
which  was  covered  with  great  planks  of  palm-tiee 
wood.  The  whole  formed  a  penect  square,  Ubit.  di- 
cumference  of  which  was  adorned  with  extraordinaij 
magnificence.  Each  side  was  a  fudone,  or  100  &- 
thoms,  in  length.  At  the  foot  of  it,  and  in  the  fint 
row,  were  set  244  prows  of  ships  gilded  on  the  but- 
tresses' or.  supporters  whereof  the  statues  of  two  ar- 
chers, four  cuDits  high,  with  one  knee  on  the  grcMBld, 
were  fixed,  and  two  other  statues,  in  an  upright  posture, 
completely  armed,  bigger  than  the  life,  being  five  cubiti 
in  hei^t  The  spaces  between  tiie  prows  were  spread 
and  adorned  with  purple  cloth.  Over  these  prows  wu 
a  colonnade  of  large  flambeaux,  the  shafts  of  which 
were  fifteen  cubits  high,  embellished  with  crowns  of 
gold  at  the  part  where  they  are  held.  The  flame  of 
Uiose  flambeaux  ending  at  top,"terromated  towards 
eagles,  which,  with  their  heaas  turned  downwards^ 
and  extended  wings,  served  as  capitals.  Dragons 
fixed  near  or  upon  the  base,  turned  their  heads  up- 
wards towards  toe  eagles.  Over  this  colonnade  itood 
a  third,  in  the  base  c?  which  was  represented,  in  r^ 
lievo,  a  party  of  huptin^  animals  of  every  kind.  On 
the  superior  order,  that  is  the  fourth,  the  comfaarf  of  tbt 
Centaurs  was  represented  in  gold.  Finally,  on  tbs 
fifth,  golden  figures,  representing  lions  and  buDsy  were 
placed  alternately.  The  whole  edifice  temninated  with 
military  trophies,  after,  the  Macedonian  and  Baibariio 
fiishion,  as  so  many  symbols  of  the  victory  of  the 
former  and  defeat  of*^  the  latter.  On  the  entsiblaturefl 
and  roof  were  represented  Syrens,  the  hollow  bo£ei 
of  wluch  were  filled  (but  so  as  not  to  be  diaoctaed) 
with  musicians,  who  sang  mournful  airs  and  ifiiges  m 
honour  of  the  deceased.  This  edifice  waa  upwaidi 
of  130  cubits  high,  that  is,  above  195  feet. 

The  beauty  of  the  design  of  this  stmctnre,  the 
singularity  and  magnificence  of  the  decoratioiis,  aad 
the  several  ornaments  of  it,  surpassed  the  moat  way 
derful  productions  of  &ncy,  and  were  all  in  an  exqfuisils 
taste.  Alexander  had  appointed  to  superintend  ihi 
building  of  this  edifice,  Stasicrates,  a  great  architecti 
and  admirably  well  skilled  in  mechanics,  in  all  whose 
inventions  and  designs  there  appeared,  not  only  pro- 
digious ihagnificence,  biit  a  surprising  bcAdness,  and 
such  grandeur  as  was  scarce  conceivable. 

It  was  this  artist,*  who,  in  a  converaatioB  aoiDe 
time  before  with  Alexander,  had  told  him,  that  cf  all 
the  mountains  he  knew,  none  would  so  well  admit  of 
being  cut  into  the  .shape  of  a  man,  as  mount  Athae,EB 
Thrace :  that,  if  he  tnerefore  pleased  to  give  €vda% 
he  would  make  this  mountain  tne  most  durable  of  all 
statues,  and  that  which  would  lie  most  open  to  the 
view  of  the  universe.  In  its  left  hand  it  stioukl  hold 
a  city,  consisting  of  10,000  inhabitants ;  and  from  its 
ri^f  should  pour  a  g^cat  river,  whose  waters  would 
discharge  themselves  mto  the  sea.  One  would  have 
thought  that  this  project  would  have  pleased  Alexandcx, 
who  sought  for  the  great  and  marvellous  in  all  thingis; 
nevertheless,  he  rejected  it,  and  wisely  ansvTered,  that 
it  was  enough  that  there  already  was  one  prince,  whose 
folly  mount  Athos  would  eternize.  Tfass  was  meanit 
of  JCerxes,  who  having  endeavoured  to  cut  throo^ 
the  isthmus  of  that  mountain,  wrote  a  letter  lo  it  in 
the  most  proud  and  senseless  terms.^    **  Withregaxd 

*  In  6r«e^  'ErwW^rf,  or  eon.    These  are  two  pieces  of 
timber.which  project  to  the  right  and  left  <^  the  prow. 

*  Plut.  de  fortun.  Aloz.  semi.  i.  p.  SS6. 

*  Proud  Athos,  who  lifirnt  thy  head  to  heaven,  be 
bold  as  to  oppose  to  my  workmen  such  rodb  and  Vi 
they  cannot  cut ;  otherwise  I  will  cat  thee  quite  to  ^ 
and  throw  thee  into  the  sea.    PlKfsrelk,de  n  oofaib.  p. 
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to  myMlC  lays  Alexuider, "  moont  CancanM,  the 
river  Tanaifl,'  the  Caspiaa  sea,  all  which  1  pawed  in 
triumph,  shall  be  ror  monument"  . 

The  expense  of  tne  splendid  monument  which  this 
prince  erected  in  honour  of  Hephsstion,  with  that  of 
the  funeral,  amounted  to  upwards  of  12,000  talents^ 
that  is,  more  than  1,800,000(.  But  what  man  was 
ever  so  ridiculously  and  extravagantly  profuse!  All 
this  gold,  all  this  silver,  was  no  other  than  the  blood 
of  nations,  and  ue  substance  of  provinces,  which 
were  thus  sacrificed  to  a  vain  ostentation. 

To  crown  the  aflection  which  Alexander  had  for  his 
deceased  friend,  something  was  still  wanting  to  the 
honours  he  paid  him,  which  mi^t  raise  him  above 
human  nature ;  and  this  was  what  he  i^roposed,  and 
for  that  purpose  had  sent  to  the  temple  of  Ammon  a 
trusty  person,  named  Philip,  to  inquire  the  will  of  the 
god.     It  doubtless  was  the  echo  of  that  of  Alexander ; 
and  the  answer  was,  that  sacrifices  might  be  ofiered 
to  Hepbsfestion ,  as  a  demi-sod.    These  were  not  spared 
in  any  manner ;  Alexander  himself  first  settii^  the 
example,  when  he  made  a  great  feast,  to  which  up- 
wards of  10,000  persons  were  invited.    At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  CIeomene&  governor  of  Egypt,  com- 
manding him  tp  build  a  temple  to  Hephestion  m  Alex- 
andria, and  another  in  the  isle  of  Pharos.     In  this 
letter  (which  is  still  extant,)  to  excite  his  diligence, 
and  to  hasten  the  work,  he  grants  the  governor,  who 
was  despised  universally  for  lus  injustice  and  rapine, 
a  general  pardon  for  all  his  crimes,  past,  present,  and 
future ;  provided  that,  at  his  return,  the  temple  and 
city  should  be  completed.    And  now  nothing  was  seen 
but  new  altars,  new  temples,  and  new  festivals ;  no 
oaths  were  administered  but  in  the  name  of  the  new 
deity :  to  question  his  divinity  was  a  capital  crime. 
An  old  officer  (a  friend  of  Heplnestion}  having  be- 
wailed him  as  dead,  in  passing  before  lus  tomb,  had 
like  to  have  been  put  to  death  for  it ;  |ior  would  he 
have  beenpardoned,  had  not  Alexander  been  assured, 
that  the  oflicer  wept,  merely  from  some  remains  of  ten- 
derness, and  not  as  doubting  Hephaestion*s  dirinity. 
I  cannot  say  whether  Alexander  prevailed  so  far,  as 
to  make  any  one  give  credit  to  Hephiestion's  divinity ; 
but  he  himself  appeared,  or  at  least  endeavoured  to 
appear,  firmly  persuaded  of  it ;  and  gloried,  not  only 
that  he  had  a  god  for  his  father,  but  that  he  himself 
could  make  gcxls.    How  ridiculous  is  all  this ! 

During  almost  a  year  that  Alexander  continued  in 
Babylon,  he  revolved  a  great  number  of  prt>jects  in  his 
mind ;  such  as  to  go  round  Africa  by  sea  ^  to  make 
a  complete  discovery  of  all  the  nations  lying  round 
the  Caspian  sea,  andf  inhabiting  its  coasts ;  to  conquer 
Arabia ;  to  make  war  against  Carthage,  and  to  sub- 
due the  rest  of  Europe.  The  very  thoughts  of  sitting 
still  fatigued  him,  and  the  sreat  vivacity  of  his  imagi- 
nation and  ambition  woula  never  suffer  him  to  be  at 
rest;  nay,  could  he  have  conquered  the  whole  wojfld,* 
he  would  have  sought  a  new  one^  to  satiate  the  avidity 
of  his  desires. 

The  embellishing  of  Babylon  also  employed  his 
thoughts  very  much.  Finding  it  surpassedf  in  extent, 
in  conveniency,  and  in  whatever  can  oe  wished,  either 
for  the  necessities  or  pleasures  of  life,  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  East,  he  resolved  to  make  it  the  seat  of 
his  eiopire :  and  for  that  purpose,  was  desirous  of 
adding  to  it  all  the  conveniencies  and  ornaments 
possiSle. 

This  city,  as  well  as  the  country  round  about  it, 
had  suffered  prodigiously  by  the  breaking  of  the  bank 
or  dike  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  tM  canal  called 
Pallacopa.  The  river  running  out  of  its  usual  channel 
by  this  breach,  overflowed  the  whole  country ;  and 
forcing  its  way  perpetually,  the  breach  grew  at  last  ao 
wide,  that  it  would  have  cost  almost  as  much  to  repair 
the  bank,  as  the  raising  of  it  had  done  at  first  So 
little  water  was  left  in  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates 
about  Babylon,  that  there  was  scarce  depth  enough 

'  The  laxartes  is  here  meant. 

*  Unus  Peliao  juveai  noo  sufBcit  oibis.    Jm. 


far  small  boats,  which  conaeqntBdywas  of  great  pv^ 
judioe  to  the  city. 

Alexander  undertook  to  remedy  this,  for  which 
purpose  he  embarked  upon  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to 
take  a  riew  of  the  place.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  reproached,  in  a  ludicrous,  insulting  tone  of  voice^ 
the  Ma^  and  Chaldeans^  who  accompanied  htm,  for 
the  yamty  of  their  predictions ;  since  notwithstanding 
the  ill  omens  theynad  endeavoured  to  teni%  himwitE 
(as  if  he  had  been  a  credulous  woman)  he  however 
had  entered  Babylon,  and  was  returned  fiiom  it  very 
safe.  Attentive  to  nothing  but  the  subject  of  faia 
voyage,  he  went  and  viewed  the  breach,  and  gave  the 
proper  orders  for  repairing  and  restoring  it  to  its  fbmier 
condition.  ^ 

This  design  of  Alexander  merited  the  greatest  ap- 
plausa  Such  works  are  truly  worthy  great  princes, 
and  give  immortal  honour  to  their  name,  since  they 
are  not  the  efiect  of  a  ridiculous  vanity,  but  solely 
calculated  for  the  public  good.  By  the  execution  of 
this  project,  he  would  have  recovered  a  whole  province 
which  lay  under  water ;  and  have  made  the  river  mora 
navigable,  and  consequently  of  greater  service  to  the 
Babylonians,  bytuming  itiOl  agam  intoiU  channelas 
before.    . 

This  work,  afler  having  been  carried  on  the  length 
of  thirty  furlongs  (a  league  and  a  half,)  was  stopped 
by  difficulties  owing  to  uie  nature  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
death  of  this  prince,  which  happened  soon  after,  put 
an  end  to  this  project,  and  several  others  he  had  formed. 
A  supreme  cause,  unknown  to  men,  prevented  its  ex* 
ecution.  The  real  obstacle  to  the  success  of  it,  was 
the  curse  which  Qod  had  pronounced  against  this  city ; 
an  anathema  which  no  human  power  could  divert  or 
retard.*  "  I  will  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and 
remnant,"  had  the  Lord  of  hosts  swora  above  300 
years  before :  *'  I  will  also  make  it  a  possession  for 
the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water:  and  I  will  sweep  it 
with  the  besom  of  destruction.^ — ^It  shall  never  be  in- 
habited, neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to 
generation — ^neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  thtfr 
fold  there."  Heaven  and  earth  would  sooner  hare 
passed  away,  than  Alexander's  design  have  been  put 
in  execution.  No  river  was  now  to  now  by  Babylon : 
the  places  round  it  were  to  be  overflowed  and  changea 
into  uninhabitable  fens ;  it  was  to  be  rendered  ina^ 
cessible,  by  Uie  prodigions  quantities  of  mud  and  dirt ; 
and  the  city,  as  well  as  the  country  about  it,  were  to 
be  covered  with  stagnated  waters,  which  would  make 
all  access  to  it  impracticable.*  Thus  it  now  lies  j  and 
all  things  were  to  conspire  to  reduce  it  to  this  dejected 
state,  in  order  that  the  prophecy  might  be  completely 
fulfilled  ;*  "For  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed,  ana 
who  shall  disannul  it  ?  And  his  hand  is  stretched  out, 
and  who  shall  turn  it  back  7^  Nothing  shows  more 
evidently  the  strength  and  weight  of  this  invincible 
curse,  than  the  efforts  of  the  most  powerful  prince  that 
ever  reigned ;  a  prince,  the  most  obstinate  that  ever  was, 
with  regard  to  the  carrying  on  his  projects ;  a  prince, 
of  whose  enterprises  none  had  ever  miscarriea  ;  and 
who  fiuled  in  tms  only,  thou^  it  did  not  seem  so  diffi- 
cult as  the  rest 

Another  design  which  Alexander  meditated,  and 
had  most  at  heart,  was  the  repabing  the  temple  of 
Belus.  Xerxes  had  demolished  it  on  his  return  from 
Greece,  and  it  had  lain  in  ruins  ever  since.  Alexander 
was  resolved,  not  only  to  rebuild  it,  but  even  to  raise 
a  much  more  ma^ficent  temple.  Accordingly,  he 
caused  all  the  rubbish  to  be  removed ;  and  fmduig  that 
the  Magi,  to  whose  care  he  had  left  this,  went  on  but 
slowly,  ne  made  his  soldiers  work.  Notwithstanding 
10,000  of  them  were  daily  employ^  at  it,  for  two 
months  successively,  the  work  was  not  finished  at  the 
deaUi  of  this  prince,  so  prodigious  were  its  ruins. 
When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Jewish  soldiers  who 


*  Isa.  xiv.  »,  8S.  *  Chap.  liii.  10. 

*  See  what  is  said  CD  tlussahiect  in  the  history  of  Cyrus. 

*  Isa.  Bv.  ST. 
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wwe  in  hb  miy,*  towoikasChereitlM/ddoiie,tbej 
could  not  be  prerailed  upon  to  give  their  awistanoe ; 
but  ezcneed  ttiemeelves  with  MiymK,  that  as  idolatry 
waa  forbidden  by  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  they 
therefore  were  not  allowed  to  assist  in  buuding  of  a 
temple  designed  for  idolatrous  worship  ;  and  aocord- 
ingly  not  one  lent  a  hand  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  punished  for  disobedience,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
so  that,  at*  last,  Aleiander  admiring  their  constancy, 
dMiarind,  and  sent  them  home.  This  delicate  reso- 
lution m  the  Jews  is  a  leason  to  manv  Christians,  as 
it  teadies  them  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  join  or 
assist  in  the  commission  of  an  action  that  is  contzary 
to  the  law  of  God. 

One  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence on  this  occasion.  Qod  had  broken  to  pieces, 
by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Cyrus,'  tlie  idol  Belus,  the 
god  who  rivalled  the  Lord  of  Israel :  he  afterwards 
caused  Xerxes  to  demolish  his  temple.  These  first 
blows  which  Uie  Lord  struck  at  Babylon  were  so  many 
omens  of  its  total  ruin,  and  it  was  as  impossible  for  Alex- 
ander to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  this  temple,  as  for 
Julian,  some  centuries  after,  to  restore  that  of  Jerusalem. 

Although  Alexander  employed  himself  in  the  works 
above  mentioned,  during  his  stay  in  Babylon,  he  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  such  pleasures  as  that 
city  abided  ;  and  one  would  conclude,  that  the  chief 
aim,  both  of  his  occupations  and  diversions,  was  to 
stupify  himself,  and  to  drive  from  his  mind  the  melan- 
choly and  afflicting  ideas  of  an  impending  death,  with 
which  he  was  threatened  by  all  the  predictions  of  the 
Magi  and  other  soothsayers:  for  though  in  certain 
moments,  he  seemed  not  to  regard  the  various  notices 
which  he  had  been  given  him,  he  was  however  seriously 
aflbcted  with  them  inwardly;  and  these  gloomy 
reflections  were  for  ever  returning  to  his  mind.  They 
terrified  him  at  last  to  such  a  degree,  that  whenever 
the  most  insignificant,  thmg  happened  (if  ever  so 
little  extraordiury  and  unusual)  his  imagination  swell- 
ed it  immediately  to  a  prodigy,  and  interpreted  it  into 
an  unhappy  omen.  The  palace  was  now  filled  with 
■acrificers,  with  persons  whose  office  was  to  perform 
expiations  and  purifications,  and  with  others  who  pre- 
tended to  see  mto  futurity  and  prophesy  thinsB  to 
come.  It  was  certainly  a  spectacle  worthy  a  phuoso- 
phic  eve,  to  see  a  prince,  at  whose  noa  the  world 
trembled,  abandoned  to  the  strongest  terrors ;  so  true 
it  is,  says  Plutarch,  that  if  the  contempt  of  the  gods, 
and  the  incredulity  which  prompts  us  neither  to  fear 
nor  believe  any  tmng,  be  a  great  misfortunei  supersti- 
tion, which  enslaves  the  sow  to  the  most  abject  fears, 
th^  most  ridiculous  follies,  is  a  misfortune  no  less  to 
be  dreaded,  and  no  less  fatal  in  its  consequences.  It 
is  plain  that  Qod,  by  a  just  judgment,  took  a  pleasure 
in  degrading,  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  and  in 
every  age,  and  in  sinkin£  lower  than  the  condition  of 
the  vulgar,  the  man  whonad  affected  to  set  himself 
above  human  nature,  and  equal  himself  to  the  Deity. 
This  prince  had  sought,  in  all  his  actions,  that  vain 
glory  of  conquest  wnidi  men  most  admire ;  and  to 
which  they  affix,  more  than  to  any  thing  else,  the  idea 
of  grandeur:  and  Grod  delivers  mm  up  to  a  ridiculous 
superstition,  which  men  of  good  sense  and  understand- 
ing despise  most,  and  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
weak  or  grovelling 

Alexander  was  ther^ore  for  ever  solemnizing  new 
festivals,  and  perpetualW  at  new  banquets,  in  which 
he  quafied  witn  his  usual  intemperance.  Aner  having 
•pent  a  whole  night  in  carousing,  a  second  entertain- 
ment was  proposed  to  him.  He  met  accordingly,  and 
there  were  twenty  guests  at  table.  He  drank  to  the 
health  of  every  person  in  company,  and  then  pledged 
them  severally.  After  this,  calling  for  Hercules's 
cup,  which  held  six  bottles,  it  was  filled,  when  he 
poured  it  all  dow^,  drinking  to  a  Macedonian  of  the 
company,  Proteas  by  name,  and  afterwards  pledged 
him  again,  in  the  same  enormous  bumper.    Ue  had 

*  Jose^us  contra  Appion.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

*  God  gives  him  this  name  iq  Isaiah. 


no  sooner  swallowed  it^  tbaa  befoll  upon  Qm  Bool 
"  Hera,  then,"  criaa  Seneca,'  (deacnbnig  tfa*  foul 
effects  of  drunkenness,)  *'  is  this  hero,  invincible  by  all 
the  toils  of  prodigious  marches,  b^  the  dangers  of 
a6goB  and  combats,  by  the  most  violent  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold ;  here  ob  lies,  conouered  by  his  intem- 
perance, and  struck  to  the  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of 
Herculea." 

In  this  condition  he  was  seised  with  a  videni  fofver, 
and  carried  half  dead  to  his  palace.  The  fover  con- 
tinued, though  with  some  ooosiderable  intervals,  in 
which  he  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  sailing  c^ 
the  fleet,  and  the  inarching  of  his  land  forces,  bemg 
persuadeid  he  should  soon  recover.  But  at  last,  fiiidiB| 
oimsdf  past  all  hopes,  and  his  voice  beginninstoiai^ 
he  drew  his  ring  from  his  finder,  and  gave  it  toPenfic- 
cas,  with  orders  to  convey  his  corpse  to  the  temple  of 
Ammon. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  weakness,^  he  however 
struggled  with  death,  and  raising  himself  upon  his  el- 
bow, presented  his  soldiers  (to  whom  he  could  not  re> 
fuse  this  last  testimony  of  fiiendship)  his  dying  hand 
to  kiss.  After  this,  his  principal  courtiers  awing  to 
whom  he  left  the  empire ;  oe  answered,  "  To  the  roost 
worthy  ;*'  adding ^  **  that  he  foresaw  the  dedsoon  of  this 
would  give  occasion  to  Strang  funeral  samea  after  bk 
decease."  And  Perdiccaa,  inquiring  forther  at  what 
time  they  should  pay  him  divine  honours ;  he  rrp&ed, 
**  When  you  are  happy."  These  were  his  last  wosda, 
and  soon  after  he  expired.  He  was  thirty-two  yean 
and  eight  months  ola,  of  which  he  had  reigned  tw^ve. 
He  diM  in  the  middle  of  the  spring,  the  Snt  year  ol 
the  cxivth  Olympiad. 

No  one,  sajps  Plutarch  and  Arrian, 
suspected  then  that  Alexander  had        A.  M.  3681 
be^  poisoned ;  and  yet  it  is  at  this    AnL  J.  G.  321. 
time  that  such  reports  generally  pre- 
vail. But  the  ftats  of  his  body  proved  that  he  did  not 
die  by  that  means ;  for  all  his  chief  officers  diaagreeiDg 
among  themselves,  the  corpse,  thou^  it  lay  quite 
neglected  for  several  days  m  Babylon,  which  standi 
in  a  hot  climate,  did  not  show  the  leaat  symptoms  cf 
putrefaction.    The  true  poison  which  brong'ht  him  to 
his  end  was  wiqe,  which  has  killed  many  thoosands 
besides  Alexander.   It  was  nevertheless  believed  after- 
wards, that  this  prince  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
treachenr  of  Antipater's  sons;  that  Cassander,  the 
eldest  of  them,  brought  the  pouon  from  Greece  ;*  that 
lolaS)  his  younger  brother,  threw  the  fatal  draught 
into  Alexander's  cup,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer ;  and 
that  he  cunningly  chose  the  time  of  the  great  feast 
mentioned  before,  in  order  that  the  prodigioua  quantity 
of  wine  he  then  drank,  might  conceal  the  true  cause 
of  his  death.    The  state  of  Antipater's  affiUrs,  at  that 
time,  gave  some  grounds  for  this  suspicion.    He  was 
persut^ed  that  he  had  been  recaUed  with  no  other 
view  than  to  ruin  him,  because  of  his  mal-administta- 
tion  during  his  vice-royalty ;  and  it  was  not  altogether 
improbable,  that  he  commanded  his  own  son  to  cera 
mit  a  crime,  which  would  save  his  own  life,  by  taking 
away  that  of  his  sovereign.    An  undoubted  circuza- 
stance  is,  that  he  could  never  wash  out  this  stain ;  and 

*  Alezandrum  tot  itinera,  tot  pnelia,  tot  hiamea,  per 
quaa,  vict&  temporum  loconimque  difficultate,  (rainerml, 
tot  flumina  ex  i^noto  cadentiaf  tot  maris  tutrnn  diBab&am ; 
intemperantia  bibendi  at  ille  Herculaneus  ac  fiUaha  acyphoi 
condidit.     Senec.  Eput.  8S.      ^  i 

^  Quanquam  viofentiA  norbi  dilabebatur,  in  cuhitan 
tameii  erectiu,  dextran  ommibiis,  qui  easn  eootingere  rel* 
lant,  porraxit.  Q^uia  autem,  illara  oacolari  noo  ouireret, 
qua  jam  foto  oi^ireaaa,  maximi,  exerdtAa  complexa^  h»> 
manitate  qukm  spiritu  vividiore,  sufficit?  Vol,  Jkfaar.  I.  t« 
c  1. 

^  It  is  pretended  that  this  poison  was  an  eztreaBelT  eoU 
water,  which  distils  drop  by  drop,  fi^mi  a  rock  in  Areatda, 
called  Nonacris.  Very  litue  of  it  falls :  and  if  ta  ao  am- 
monioua.  that  it  corrodea  wflatever  yeasid  reeoves  it,  tfaaas 
excepteo  which  are  made  of  a  mule's  hoof.  We  are  aeid 
that  It  was  broug;ht  for  this  horrid  purpose  from  Gi 
Babylon,  in  a  Teasel  of  the  latter  sort. 
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that  ••  kmg  ••  he  lived,  tiie  Bfaoedoniane  detested  him 
••  a  traitor  who  had  poiaoned  their  king.  Aristotle 
was  abo  stfspected,  but  with  no  ^raatfoimdation. 

Whether  Alexander  lost  his  life  by  poison  or  bj 
excessive  drinking  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  prediction 
of  the  Magi  and  soothsayers,  wiSi  regard  to  his  dying 
in  Babylon,  so  exactly  fulfilled.  It  is  certain  and  in- 
disputable, that  GK>d  bad  reserred  to  hunself  alone  the 
knowledge  of  futurity ;  and  if  the  soothsayers  and 
oracles  have  sometimes  foretold  things  which  really 
came  to  pass^  they  could  do  it  in  no  wier  way  than 
by  their  unpious  correspondence  with  deyils,  who  by 
their  penetration  and  natural  sagacity,  find  out  seyeru 
methods  whereby  they  dive  to  a  certain  degree  into 
futurity,  with  regard  to  approaching  events;  and  are 
enabled  to  make  predictions,  whioi  though  they  ap» 
pear  above  the  rcasch  of  human  understanding,  ate  not 
vet  above  that  of  malicious  spirits  of  darkness.  The 
knowledge  those  evil  spirits  have  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  precede  and  lead  to  an  event  ;^  the  part 
they  firequently  bear  in  it,  by  inspiring  siich  of  the 
wicked  as  are  given  up  to  them,  with  the  thoughts  and 
desire  of  doing  certain  actions,  and  committmg  cer- 
tain crimes ;  an  inspiration  to  which  they  are  sure 
those  wicked  persons  will  consent ;  by  these  thinge, 
devils  are  enabled  to  foresee  and  foretell  certain  par- 
ticulars. They,  indeed,  often  mistake  in  their  con- 
jectures, but  God  also  sometimes  permits  them  to  suc- 
ceed in  them,*  in  order  to  punish  the  iippiety  of  those, 
who,  in  contradiction  to  his  commands,  inquire  their 
&te  of  such  lying  spirits. 

The  moment  that  Alexander's  death  was  known, 
the  whole  palace  echoed  with  cries  and  groans.  The 
vanquished  bewailed  him  with  as  many  tears  as  the 
victors.  The  erief  for  his  death  occasioning  the  re- 
membrance ofliis  manv^good  qualities,  all  his  faults 
were  forgotten.  The  Persians  declared  him  to  have 
been  the  most  just,  the  kindest  sovereign  that  ever 
reigned  over  them^  the  Macedonians  the  bes^  the 
most  valiant  prince  m  the  universe ;  and  all  exdauned 
against  the  ^s  for  having  eni^oosly  bereaved  man- 
kind of  him  m  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  the  height  of 
his  fortune.  The  Macedonians  imaged  they*  saw 
Alexander,  with  a  firm  and  intrepid  air.  still  lead  them 
on  to  battle,  besiege  cities,  climo  walls,  and  reward 
such  as  had  distinguished  themselves.  They  then 
reproached  tiiemselves  for  having  refused  him  divine 
honours ;  and  confessed  they  had  been  ungrateful  and 
impious,  fi)r  bereaving  him  of  a  name  he  so  justly 
merited. 

After  paying  him  this  homage  of  veneration  and 
tears,  they  turned  their  whole  thoug;bts  and  reflections 
on  themselves,. and  the  sad  condition  to  which  they 
were  reduced  by  Alexander's  death.  They  considered 
that  they  were  on  the  farther  side  (witn  respect  to 
Macedonia)  of  the  Euphrates,  without  a  leader  to 
head  them,  and  surrounded  with  enemies,  who  abhorred 
their  new  yoke.  As  the  kin§  died  without  nominatinj^ 
his  successor,  a  dreadful  futunty  presented  itself  to  thetr 
imagination ;  and  exhibited  nothme  but  divisions,  civil 
wars,  and  a  fatal  necessity  of  still  raedding  their  blood, 
and  of  opening  their  former  wounds,  not  to  conquer 
Asia,  but  only  to  give  a  king  to  it:  and  to  raise  to  the 
throne  perhaps  some  mean  officer  or  wicked  wretch. 

This  great  mourning  was  not  confined  merely  to 
Babylon,  bat  spread  over  all  the  province ;  and  the 
news  of  it  soon  reached  Darius^s  mother.    One  of  her 

Sand-daughters  was  with  her,  still  inconsolable  for 
e  loss  oTHephestion  her  husband,  and  the  sight  of 
the  public  calamity  recalled  all  her  private  woes.    But 

'  Dmnones  penrertis  (solont)  malefacts  tuadere,  de 
quorum  moribus  certi  aunt  qubd  sint  aia  talis  suadentibas 
conMDSuri.  Saadeat  autem  miris  invidbilibua  modis.  S, 
^tt^iMt.  df  Dhainai.  Dixmon.  p.  509. 

'  Facile  est  et  oon  incongruom,  at  omnipotens  et  Justus 
ad  eorum  posnam  quibus  ista  predieuntui^-occulto  appa- 
ratn  miniiterioruin  suorum  etiam  spiritibut  talibus  alrauid 
Jivinatioiiit  impertiat.  8,  Jmg,  (m  Dm,  QiumC  od  Sim^ 
^.  L  ii.  It^flif.  8. 
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Syajcambis  bewailed  the  severd  misfortimes  of  hsr 
family ;  and  this  new  affliction  awaked  the  remem- 
brance of  all  its  former  suflferinga.  One  would  have 
thought  that  Daiius  was  but  just  dead,  and  that  tl^ 
unfortunate  mother  solemnoed  the  funeral  of  two  sona 
at  the  same  time.  She  wept  the  living  no  less  than 
the  dead :  "  Who  now,"  would  she  say. ''  will  take 
care  of  my  daughters?  where  shall  we  nftd  another 
Alexander?"  She  would  fancy  she  saw  them  again 
reduced  to  a  state  of  captivity,  and  that  they  hadiost 
their  kingdom  a  second  time ;  but  with  this  difierence^ 
that  now  Alexander  was  gone  they  had  no  refnge  left 
At  kst  she  sunk  under  her  srief.  This  princess,  who 
had  borne  with  patience  the  death  of  her  father,  her 
husband,  of  foorscoure  of  her  brothers,  who  were 
murdered  in  one  day  by  Ochus,  and  to  say  ail  in  one 
word,  that  of  Darius  her  son,  and  the  ruin  of  her  fami- 
ly ;  though  she  had,  I  say,  submitted  patiently  to  all 
these  losses,  she  however  had  not  strength  sufficient 
to  support  herself  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  She 
would  not  take  any  sustenance,  and  starved  herself  to 
death,  to  avoid  surviving  this  bust  calamity. 

After  Alexander's  death,  great  contentions  arose 
among  the  Macedonians,  about  appointing  him  a 
successor;  of  which  I  studl  give  an  accoant  in  its 
proper  place.  After  seven  days  spent  in  confusion 
and  disputes,  it  was  asreed  that  Aridens,  bastard 
brother  to  Alexander,  should  be  declared  king,  and 
that  in  case  Roxana,  who  was  eight  months  gone  with 
child,  should  be  delivered  of  a  son.  he  should  share 
the  throne  in  conjunction  with  Aridceus,  and  that 
Perdiocas  should  have  the  care  of  both ;  for  Arideus 
was  an  idiot,  and  wanted  a  guardian  as  much  as  a 
chiUf. 

The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  havinjg  embalmed 
the  kin^s  corpse  after  their  manner,  £idaBUS  was 
app<HntM  to  convey  it  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter- 
AmmofL  Two  whole  years  were  employed  in  prepar- 
ing for  this  magnificent  funral,'  which  made  O^mipias 
bewail  the  fkte  of  her  son,  who  having  had  the  ambi- 
tion to  rank  himself  among  the  gods,  was  so  long  de- 
prived of  burial ;  a  privilege  geneiauy  allowed  to  the 
meanest  of  mortals. 

SECTION  XIX.-A-TBK  jVDGBBirr  wbicb  wb  a&s 

TO  rORM  or  ALEXANDSn. 

Tbb  reader  would  not  be  satisfied,  if.  after  having 
eiven  a  detail  of  Alexander's  actions,  I  should  not 
here  take  notice  of  the  judgment  which  we  are  to 
form  of  them ;  especialijr  as  authors  have  entirely 
differed  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
this  prince.  Some  have  applauded  him  with  a  kind 
of  ecstacy  as  the  model  of  a  perfect  hero,  which  opi- 
nion seems  to  be  the  most  prevalent:  others,  on  tne 
contrary,  have  represented  him  in  such  colours  as  at 
least  sully,  if  not  quite  eclipse,  the  splendour  of  hie 
victories. 

This  diversity  of  sentiment  denotes  that  of  Alex- 
ander's qualities ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  good 
and  evil,  virtues  and  vices,  were  never  more  equally 
blended  in  any  prince.^  But  this  is  not  all :  for  Alex- 
ander appears  very  difilerent,  according  to  the  times  or 
circumstances  in  which  we  consider  him,  as  Livy  has 
very  iustly  observed.  In  the  inquiry  he  makes  concern- 
ing toe  fate  of  Alexander's  arms,  supposing  he  bad 
turned  them  towards  Italy,  he  discovers  in  him  a  kind 
of  double  Alexander:*  the  one  wise,  temperate,  ju- 
dicious, brave,  intrepid,  but  at  the  same  time  prudent 
and  circumspect;  tne  other  immersed  in  all  the  wan- 

■ 

*  iBlian.  I.  ziii.  c.  SO. 

*  Luxurift,  induatril ;  comitate,  arrogantiA ;  malis  bonis- 
que  artibuf  mizuit.    TViof. 

*Et  loquimur  de  Alezandro  nondum  merso  secniMlis 
rebus,  ouarum  nemo  intolerantior  fiiit.  Qui  si  ez  habini 
now  lorCmMB,  noviqoe,  ut  ita  dicaiD,  iB|eiiii,  quod  sibi 
▼ictor  indnerat,  spectetur,  Dario  magis  sinUis  qu&m  Alez- 
andro  in  Italiam  Ytmumti,  et  ezerdtuiii  Maeedoois  obli- 
tuoi,  dejgeneraoteiiM|ue  jam  m  Pemurom  mores  tdduTisisti 
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tonnesspf  a  hanghty  posperity;  vain,  proud,  arro- 
gant, fiery ;  aoftened  oy  volupUiouBness,  abandoned 
to  intemperance  and  ezceases;  in  a  word,  reeembltng 
Darius  rather  than  Alexander;  and  having  made  the 
Macedonians  degenerate  into  all  the  vices  of  the  Per- 
sians, by  the  new  turn  of  mind,  and  the  new  manners 
he  assumed  after  his  conauests. 

I  shall  have  an  eye  to  tnis  plan  in  the  account  I  am 
now  to  give  of  Alexander's  cnaracter,  and  shall  con- 
sider it  under  two  aspects,  and  in  a  manner  two  eras ; 
first,  from  his  youth  to  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  which  followed  soon  after;  and  se- 
condly, from  that  victory  to  his  death.  The  former 
will  exhibit  to  us  great  qualities  with  few  defects  (ac- 
cording to  the  idea  the  heathens  had  of  these :)  the 
secondwill  represent  to  us  enormous  vices ;  and,  notp 
withstanding  the  splendour  of  ao  many  victones,  very 
httle  true  or  solid  merit,  even  with  renird  to  warlike 
actions,  a  few  battles  excepted,  in  whidi  he  sustained 
bis  reputation* 

First  Part, 

We  are  first  to  acknowledige  and  admire,  in  Alex- 
ander, a  happy  disposition,  cultivated  and  improved  by 
an  excellent  education.  He  had  a  great,  noble,  and 
generous  soul.  He  delighted  ^l  beneficence  and  libe- 
rality ;'  qualities  he  had  acquired  in  his  infant  years. 
A  young  lad,  whose  business  it  was  to  gather  up 
and  throw  the  balls  when  he  pla)red  at  tennis,  to  whom 
he  had  given  nothing,  taught  him  a  good  lesson  on 
that  subject  As  he  always  threw  the  ball  to  the  other 
players,  the  king,  with  an  angry  air,  cried  to  him, 
^  And  am  I  then  to  have  no  ball  P'— "  No,  Sir,"  replied 
the  lad,  "you  do  not  ask  me  for  it"  This  witty  and 
veady  answer  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  prince,  who 
fell  a  laughing,  and  afterwards  was  very  liberal  to  him. 
After  this,  there  was  no  occasion  to  excite  him  to  acts 
of  generosity ;  for  he  would  be  quite  angry  with  such 
as  refused  them  at  his  hands.  Finding  Fhocion  con- 
tinue ini3exible  on  this  head,  he  toIcT  him  by  letter, 
*'  that  he  would  no  longer  be  his  friend,  in  case  he  re- 
fused to  accept  of  his  tavours." 

Alexander,  from  his  early  years,  as  if  he  had  been 
sensible  of  the  mighty  things  to  which  he  was  bom, 
endeavoured  to  shme  on  all  occasions,  and  appear  su- 
perior to  all  others.  No  one  was  ever  fired  with  so 
strong  a  love  for  glorjr :  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
ambition,  which  is  considered  by  Christians  as  a  great 
vice,  was  looked  upon  by  the  heathens  as  a  great  vir- 
tue. It  was  that  which  made  Alexander  support  with 
courage  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  necessary  tor  those 
who  would  distinguish  themselves  in  the  exercises 
both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  accustomed  very 
eariy  to  a  sober,  hard,  plain  way  of  life,  unoorrupted 
widi  luxury  or  delicacy  of  any  kind ;  a  way  ot  life 
highly  advantageous  to  young  soldiers. 

1  do  not  know  whether  any  prince  in  the  world  had 
a  nobler  education  than  Alexander.  He  was  very 
conversant  in  eloquence,  poetry,  polite  learning,  the 
whole  circle  of  arts,  and  Uie  most  abstracted  and  most 
sublime  sciences.  How  hap^  was  he  in  meeting 
with  so  great  a  preceptor!  JNone  but  an  Aristotle 
was  fit  for  an  Alexander.  I  am  overjoyed  to  find  the 
disciple  pay  so  illustrious  a  testimony  oi  respect  to  lus 
roaster,  oy  declaring  he  was  more  indebted  to  him  in 
one  sense  than  to  his  father.  A  man  iVho  thinks  and 
speaks  in  Uiis  manner,  must  be  fully  sensible  of  the 
ffeai  advantages  of  a  good  education. 

The  effects  of  this  were  soon  seen.  Can  we  ad- 
mire too  much  the  great  solidity  and  judgment  which 
this  young  prince  discovered  ini  his  conversation  with 
the  Persian  ambassadors  ?  his  early  wisdom,  whilst, 
in  his  youth,  he  acted  as  regent  during  his  father's  ab- 
sence, and  pacified  the  feu&  which  had  broken  out  in 
Macedonia  7  his  courage  and  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
Chsroneay  in  which  he  so  gloriously  distinguished 
himself? 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  see  him  wantmg  in  respect  to 
'    - 

*  Plat  m  AI«u  p.  667. 


his  father  at  a  public  buiquet,  and  even  employiiig  b^ 
vere,  insultine  expressions  on  that  occasion.  It  ia 
true,  indeed,  that  the  affront  which  Philip  put  upon 
Olympias  his  mother,  in  divorcing  her,  tran^iorted  nim 
in  a  manner  out  of  himself:  but  still  no  pretence,  no 
injustice  or  violence,  can  either  justify  or  excuse  soch 
Qsage  to  a  father  and  a  kin& 

He  afterwards  discovered  more  moderation,*  when 
on  occasion  of  the  insolent  and  seditious  diecoorves 
held  by  his  soldiers  m  an  insurrection,  he  said,  "  That 
nothing  was  more  royal,  than  for  a  man  to  hear  wish 
calmness  himself  ill  spoken  of,  at  the  time  he  is  doing 
good."  It  has  been  observed,*  that  the  great  prince 
of  Cond<  did  not  think  any  thing  more  worthy  of  ad- 
miration in  this  conqueror,  than  the  noble  hauj^faitiness 
with  which  he  spoke  to  the  rebellious  soldien,  who 
refused  to  follow  him :  ''Gro,"  says  he,  ^  unsratefitl, 
base  wretches,  and  proclaim  in  your  country,  Smt  yog 
have  abandoned  your  king  among  nations  whowiD 
obey  him  better  than  you.  Alexander,"  says  that 
prince,  ^*  abandoned  by  his  own  troops  among  baiba- 
rians,  who  were  not  yet  completely  conquered,  be- 
lieves himself  so  worthy  of  commanding  over  istiten, 
that  he  did  not  think  men  could  refuse  to  obey  Iuiil 
Whether  he  were  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among  GrrekM 
or  Persians,  it  was  the  same  to  him.  He  fanocd,  that 
wherever  he  found  men,  he  found  subjects."  Alex- 
ander's patience  and  moderation,  which  I  took  notice 
of  at  first,  are  qo  less  worthy  of  admiration. 

The  firet  yeara  of  his  reign  are  perhaps  the  raosi 
glorious  of  nis  hfe.  That  at  twenty  years  of  age  lie 
should  be  able  to  appease  the  intestine  fiends  which 
raged  in  the  kingdom ;  that  he  either  cnisfaed  or  sub- 
jected foreign  enemies,  and  those  of  the  most  fimnida- 
ble  kind ;  mat  he  disarmed  Greece,  most  of  the  na- 
tions whereof  had  united  against  ium ;  nod  that  ia 
less  than  two  years,  he  should  have  eniabled  faimsdf 
to  execute  securely  those  plans  his  &ther  had  ao  wisefy 
projected ;  all  this  supposes  a  presence  of  mind,  a 
strength  of  soul,  a  courage,  an  intrepidify,  and,  what 
is  more  than  all,  a  consummate  prudence ;  qnahtiei 
which  form  the  character  of  the  true  hero. 

This  character  he  supported  in  a  wonderful  noanDcr, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  expedition  against  Da- 
rius tiU  the  time  mentioned  by  us.  Plutareh*  verr  just^f 
admires  the  baro  plan  of  it,  as  the  most  heroic  ad 
that  ever  was.  He  formed  it  the  very  instant  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  looking  upon  this  oesigii,  in  soem 
measure,  as  a  part  of  what  he  inherited  from  his  fatha 
When  scarce  twenty  years  old,  surrounded  widi  dan- 
gen  both  within  ana  without  the  kingdom,  finding  Ids 
treasury  drained  and  encumbered  with  debts  to  the 
amount  of  200  talents,*  which  his  father  had  contract- 
ed ;  with  an  army  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  tiat 
of  the  Persians ;  m  this  condition,  Alexander  aJresdr 
turns  his  eyes  towards  Babylon  and  Suaa,  and  pn>- 
poses  no  less  a  conquest  than  that  of  so  vast  an  em- 
pire. 

Was  this  the  efiect  of  the  pride  and  rashness  of 
youth?  asks  Plutarch.  Certainly  not;  replies  tbat 
author.  No  man  ever  formed  a  warlike  enterprise 
with  so  jgreat  preparations,  and  such  mighty  saccoarsi, 
b^  which  I  underatand  (continues  Plutarch)  magna- 
nimity, prudence,  temperance,  and  courage ;  pn^a- 
rations  and  aids,  with  which  he  was  sapphed  by  pib- 
losophy,  which  he  had  thoroughly  studied;  to  that  ve 
may  amrm,  that  he  was  as  much  indebted  for  ^  eoo- 

Suests  to  the  lessons  of  Aristotle  his  master,  as  to 
le  instructions  of  Phihp  his  father. 
We  may  add,  tiiat  according  to  all  the  majdms  of 
war,  Alexander's  enterprise  must  natataHy  be  soo- 
cessful.  Such  an  anny  as  his,  though  not  a  very 
great  one,  consisting  of'^  Macedonians  and  Greeks, 
that  is,  of  the  best  troops  at  that  tune  m  the  world, 
trained  up  to  war  dunng  a  long  conrse  of  yean^ 
umred  to  toils  and  dangers,  fbrmea  by  a  happy  cx|»- 

*  Plat  m  Alex.  p.  688.  *  St.  ] 
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fienoe  to  all  the  woiii— oofaiigw  and  battles,  aniin** 
led  by  the  remembrance  of  their  past  Tietoiies,  by  the 
hopes  of  an  immense  booty,  and  still  more  by  their 
hereditary  and  irreconcilable  hatred  to  the  Persians; 
such  troops,  I  say,  headed  by  Alexander^  were  almost 
snre  of  conquering  an  army ,  composed  mdeed  of  infi- 
nite numbers  of  men,  but  oi  few  soldiers. 

The  swiftness  of  the  execution  was  answerable  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  project  After  having  gained  the 
afiections  of  all  his  generals  and  officers,  or  an  un- 
paralleled liberality  j  and  of  all  his  soldiers  by  an  ah* 
of  floodness,  afiabihty,  and  even  familiarity,  which, 
80  far  from  debasing  the  majesty  of  a  prince,  adds  to 
die  respect  which  is  (Mud  him,  such  a  zeal  and  tender- 
ness, as  is  proof  against  all  things :  sAer  this,  I  say, 
the  next  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  astonish  his  enemies 
by  bold  enterprises,  to  terrify  them  by  examples  of  se- 
verity ;  and,  lastly,  to  win  them  by  acts  of  humanity 
and  clemency.    He  succeeded  wonderfully  in  these. 

The  passage  of  the  Grranicus,  followed  by  a  famous 
victory ;  the  two  celebrated  sieges  of  Miletus  and  Ha^ 
licamassus  showed  to  Asia  a  young  conqueror,  to 
whom  no  part  of  military  knowledge  was  unknown. 
The  razing  of  the  latter  city  to  the  very  foundations, 
spread  a  universal  terror ;  but  the  allowmg  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberties  and  ancient  laws  to  all  those 
who  submitted  cheerfolly,  made  the  worid  believe  that 
the  conqueror  had  no  other  view  than  to  make  nations 
happy,  and  to  procure  them  an  easy  and  lasting  peace. 

{lis  impatience  to  bathe  himself  when  covered  with 
sweat,  in  the  river  Cydnus,  might  be  looked  upon  as 
a  giddy,  juvenile  action,  unworthy  of  his  dignity ;  but 
we  must  not  judge  of  it  from  the  manners  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  The  ancients,  all  whose  exercises  had  a 
reference  to  those  of  war,  accustomed  themselves 
early  to  bathing  and  swimming.  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  Rome,  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  after  having 
heated  themselves  in  the  military  exercises  of  the 
Campus  Martius,  in  running,  wrestUng,  and  hurling 
the  javelin,  used  to  plunge  into  the  Tiber,  which  runs 
by  that  city.  By  these  means  they  enablea  themselves 
to  pass  rivers  and  lakes  in  an  enemy's  country ;  for 
those  are  never  crossed,  but  after  painful  marches, 
and  after  having  been  long  exposed  to  the  sun-beams, 
which,  with  the  weight  of  the  soldier*s  arms,  must  ne- 
cessarily make  them  sweat  Hence  we  may  apologise 
for  Alexander's  bathing  himself,  which  had  Uke  to  have 
been  fatal  to  him ;  es))eciaUy  as  he  might  not  know 
that  the  waters  of  this  river  were  so  excessively  cold. 

The  two  battles  of  Issus  and  Aibela,  with  the  siege 
of  Tyre,  one  of  the  most  fiimouB  of  antiquity,  com- 
pleted the  proof  that  Alexander  possessed  all  the 
qualities  which  form  the  sreat  soldier;  as  skill  in 
making  choice  of  a  field  of  battle;  such  a  presence 
of  mind  in  the  heat  of  action,  as  is  necessary  for  the 
giving  out  proper  orders :  a  courage  and  bravery, 
which  the  most  evident  dangers  served  'only  to  ani- 
mate; an  impetuous  activity,  tempered  and  guided 
by  such  a  prudent  restraint,  as  will  not  suffer  the  hero 
to  be  earned  away  by  an  indiscreet  ardour ;  lastly, 
such  a  resolution  and  constancy,  as  is  neither  discon- 
certed by  unforeseen  obstacles,  nor  discouraged  by 
difficulties,  though  seemingjiy  insurmountabM,  and 
which  knows  no  other  limits  or  end  but  victory. 

Historians  have  observed  a  great  dif^rence  between 
Alexander  and  bis  father,*  in  their  manner  of  making 
war.  Stratagem,  and  even  knavery,  were  the  prevaiC 
ing  arts  of  Philip,  who  always  acted  secretly,  and  in 
the  dark ;  but  bis  son  pursued  his  schemes  with  more 
candour  and  without  disguise.  The  one  endeavoured 
to  deceive  his  enemies  by  cunning,  the  other  to  subdue 
them  by  force.  The  former  discovered  more  ait,  the 
latter  more  magnanimity.  Philip  did  not  look  upon 
any  methods,*  which  conduce  to  conquest,  as  igno- 

^  Vinceadi  ratio  atrique  diveraa.  Hie  ,aport^,  iUe  arf»- 
bus  bells  tractabat.  poceptia  ille  gaudere  hoBtibus,  hie 
palsm  fusit.  Pnidentior  ille  consilio,  hie  animo  maf^ifi- 
centior— Nulla  apud  Philippum  turpis  ratio  vincendi. 
Jmtlm.  lib.  a.  cap.  &  *  Pausan.  1.  ^  p.  415. 


minioas;  but  Alexander  cooUl  never  prevail  upon 
himeelf  to  employ  treacbeiv.  He  indeed,  endeavoured 
to  draw  over  the  ablest  of  alF  Darius's  generals ;  Init 
then  be  employed  honourable  means.  When  he 
marched  near  Memnon's  lands,  he  commanded  his 
soldiers,  under  the  severest  penalties,  not  to  make  the 
least  havoc  in  them.  His  design,  by  this  conduct,  was 
either  to  gain  him  over  to  his  side,  or  to  make  the 
Persians  suspect  his  fidelity.  Memnon  also  prided 
himself  in  behaving  with  jgeneroeity  towards  Alex- 
ander ;*  and  hearing  a  sddier  speak  ill  of  that  prince; 
"  I  did  not  take  thee  into  my  pay,'*  says  that  general, 
striking  him  with  his  javelm,  **  to  speak  injfiuiously 
of  that  prince,  but  to  fight  against  him." 

The  circumstance  which  raises  Alexander  alxyve 
most  conquerors,  and,  as  it  were,  above  himself,  is  the 
use  he  made  of  victory  after  the  battle  of  Issus.  This 
is  the  most  bMntiful  mddent  of  his  life ;  is  the  point 
of  view  in  which  it  is  his  interest  to  be  considered,  and 
in  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  af^iear  truly 
great  By  the  victory  of  Issus,  he  had  possawed  him- 
self, not  indeed  of  Darius's  person,  but  of  his  empira 
Not  only  Sysigambis,  that  kind's  mother,  was  his 
captive,  but"  also  his  wife  and  <£iuffhterB,  paneessea, 
whose  beauty  was  not  to  be  paralleled  in  aU  Asia. ' 
Alexander  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,^  a  conqueror,  free^ 
and  not  yet  in  the  bands  of  marriage,  as  an  author 
observes  of  the  first  Sbipio  AIncanns,  on  a  Uke  oca^ 
sion :  nevertheless  his  camp  was  to  those  princesses  a 
sacred  asylum,  or  rather  a  temple,  in  which  their 
chastity  was  secured,  as  under  the  guard  of  virtue 
itself,  and  so  highly  revered,  thai  Darius,  in  liieexpiinng 
moments,  hearing  the  kind  treatment  they  had  met  wit^ 
could  not  forbear  hfting  up  hu  dyin^  bands  towarda 
heaven,  and  wishing  success  to  so  wise  and  geaermiB 
a  cononeror,  who^vemed  his  passions  so  absolutely. 

In  tne  enumeration  of  Alexander's  good  qualities,  I 
must  not  omit  one  rarely  found  among  the  great,  and 
which  nevertheless  does  honour  to  human  nature,  and 
makes  life  happy ;  this  is,  his  being  informed  by  a  soid 
capable  of  a  friendship,  tender,  unreserved,  active, 
constant,  void  of  pride  and  arrogance,  in  so  exalted  a 
fortune,  which  generally  considers  it  alone,  makes  its 
grandeur  consist  in  humbling  all  around  it,  and  is 
better  pleased  with  servile  wretches,  than  with  fhmk 
sincere  fiends. 

Alexander  endeared  himself  to  his  officers  and  sdl» 
diers ;  treated  them  with  the  greatest  familiarity ;  ad- 
mitted them  to  his  table,  his  exercises,  and  conversar 
tions ;  was  truly  concerned  for  them  when  involved  in 
any  <»lamity,  grieved  for  them  when  sick,  rejoiced  at 
their  recovery,  and  was  interested  in  whatever  befell 
tbem.  We  have  examples  of  this  in  Hephestion,  in 
Ptolemy,  in  Crateras,  and  many  others.  A  prince  of 
real  merit  loses  none  of  his  dignity  by  such  a  familiar- 
ity and  condescension ;  but,  on  the  <:ontrary,  is  more 
beloved  and  respected  upon  that  very  acoount  Every 
man  of  a  tall  stature,  does  not  scruple  to  put  himself 
upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  wefl  knowing 
that  he  shall  overtop  them  aH.  ft  is  the  interest  <» 
truly  diminutive  pereons  alone  not  to  <vie  in  stature 
with  the  tall,  nor  to  appear  in  a  'Ciowd. 

Alexander  was  dear  to  others,  because  they  were 
sensible  he  was  beforehand  with  them  in  affection. 
This  circumstance  made  the  soldiere  stronsly  desirous 
to  please  him,  and  fired  them  with  intrepidity ;  hence 
they  were  always  ready  to  execute  all  his  oiden 
though  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dan- 

fera ;  Uiis  made  them  submit  patiently  to  the  severest 
ardships,  and  threw  them  into  the  cleepest  affliction, 
whenever  they  happened  to  give  him  any  loom  for 
discontent 

In  the  picture  whicfi  has  bitherto  been  given  of 
Alexander,  what  was  wanting  to  complete  his  glory  7 
Military  virtue  has  been  exhibited  in  its  utmost  splen- 
dour ;  goodn^s,  clemency,  moderation,  and  wisdom^ 
have  crowned  it,  and  addled  such  a  lustre,  as  greatly 

*  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  174. 
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eiifatnee0  its  Tihie.  Let  oi  mmpoMp  ikat  AlonndMr, 
at  this  juncture,  to  secure  his  glory  sad  his  yictories, 
stops  short  in  his  career ;  that  he  himself  checks  hu 
•mmtion,  and  raises  Darius  to  the  throne  with  the 
same  hand  that  had  -dispossessed  him  of  it ;  makes 
Asia  Mmor,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Qreeks,  free  and  in- 
dependent of  Persia :  that  he  declares  himself  pro- 
tector of  all  the  cities  and  states  of  Greece,  in  no 
other  view  than  to  secure  them  their  liberties,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  their  respective  laws  and  customs ;  that 
he  aAerwards  returns  to  Macedon,  and  there,  content- 
ed wi^  the  lawful  bounds  of  his  empire,  makes  all  his 
glory  and  delight  consist  in  rendering  his  people  hap- 
py, m  procuring  for  them  abundance  of  all  things,  m 
sedng  the  laws  put  in  execution,  and  making  justice 
flourish ;  in  causing  virtue  to  be  had  in  honour,  and 
endearing  himself  to  his  subjects :  in  fine,  that  now 
become,  Dy  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  nuich  more  so 
by  the  fame  of  his  virtues,  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world,  he  sees  himseUj  in  some  measure,  the  arbiter 
of  all  nations ;  and  exercises,  over  the  minds  of  men, 
such  an  empire,  as  is  infinitely  more  lasting  and  honour- 
able than  that  which  is  founcfedon  fearonfy ;  supposing 
aU  this  to  have  happened,  would  ever  any  prince  have 
been  as  great,  as  glorious,  ss  revered  as  Alexander  ? 
To  adopt  such  a  resolution,  a  greatness  of  soul,  and 
ft  most  renned  taste  Sot  true  glory,  are  required,  such 
as  is  seldom  met  wilib  in  historjr.  Men  senerally  do 
notoonsider  that  the  glory  which  attenSi  the  most 
shining  ooaquests,^  is  sreaUy  inferior  to  the  reputation 
<if  a  prince,  who  has  despised  and  trampled  upon  am- 
bitifn,  and  known  how  to  give  bounds  to  universal 
Bower.  But  Alexander  was  far  from  possessmg  these 
nappy  qualities.  His  uninterrupted  felicity,  that  never 
experienced  adveise  fortune,  intoxicated  and  changed 
him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  no  longer  appeared  the 
Same  man ;  and  1  do  not  rememb^,  that  ever  the 

C>ison  of  prosperity  had  a  more  sudden  or  more  fi>na- 
e  eiSbci  than  upon  him. 

Second  PvtL  t 

From  the  tne^  of  Tyre,  which  was  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Issue,  in  whicn  Alexander  displayed  all  the 
courage  and  abilities  of  a  great  warrior,  we  see  the 
virtues  and  noble  qualities  of  this  prince,  degenerate 
on  a  sudden,  and  make  way  for  the  grossest  vices  and 
most  brutal  passions.  If  we  sometimes,  throng  the 
excesses  to  which  he  abandons  himself,  perceive  some 
bright  rays  of  humanity,  gentleness,  ana  moderation, 
these  are  the  efiects  of  a  happy  natural  disposition, 
which,  though  not  quite  extinguished  by  vice,  is  how- 
ever governed  by  it 

Was  ever  ent^rise  more  wild  and  extravagant, 
Ihan  that  of  crossing  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya ;  of 
exposing  his  army  to  the  danger  of  perishing  with 
thirst  and  fatigue :  of  interrupting  the  course  of  his 
victories,  and  giving  his  enemy  time  to  raise  a  new 
Army,  merely  for  the  sake  of  marching  so  far,  in  order 
to  get  himself  named  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  and 
purchase,  at  so  dear  a  rate,  a  title  which  could  only 
render  him  contemptible  ? 

How  mean  it  was  in  Alexander,'  to  omit  always  in 
his  letters,  after  Dorius's  defeat,  the  Greek  word, 
Which  signifies  kealth,*  except  in  those  he  wrote  to 
Phocion  and  Antipaterj  As  if  this  title,  because 
employed  by  other  men,  could  have  degraded  a  king, 
who  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  procure,  at  least  to  wis^ 
all  his  subjects  the  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  Implied  by 
that  word  ^ 

Of  all  vices^  none  is  so  grovelling,  none  so  un- 
worthy, not  only  of  a  prince  but  of  a  man  of  honour,  as 
drunkenness ;  its  bare  name  is  intolenible,  and  strikes 

US  with  horror.    How  in&mous  a  pleasure  is  it,  to 

— >         ■  .  ■ 

*  Scis  ubi  vera  priocipui,  ubi  senpitema  ait  gloria-* 
Arciu,  et  statuas,  aras  ietiam  templaque  demcditur  et  ob> 
scurat  obltvio ;  contr^.  conLemptor  ambitionia,  et  infinite 
potentiB  domitor  ae  tnoDator  aaimns  ips&  votostats  flo- 
rescTt.    Plin,  tn  Pan,  T^rqjan, 

^Plut.  in  Fhoc  1^749.  *Zafpccy. 


■pend  whole  days  and  nif^  m  cnouiiBi^  toeontimw 
£ese  excesses  for  weeks  together;  to  ptide  ooe>e 
self  in  exoeedin£  other  men  in  intemperance,  and  lo 
endanger  one's  me  in  no  other  view  than  to  g^  each 
a  victory  !  Not  to  mention  the  infiunous  enonaities 
that  attend  these  debauches,  how  shocking  it  is  to 
hear  the  frantic  discourses  of  a  son,  who,  intoopcated 
with  the  fumes  of  wine,  industriously  strives  to  dcfiune 
his  father,  to  sully  his  glory,  and,  lost  to  all 
scruples  not  to  prefer  himself  to  him  7 
is  only  the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  of  these 
It  betrays  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  bat  does  not 
place  them  there.  Alexander,  pufied  up  by  his  victo- 
ries, greedy  and  insatiable  of  praise^  intoxicated  ^ntk 
the  mifihty  idea  he  entertained  of  his  own  merit,  jea- 
lous olTor  despising  all  mankind,  is  aUe  in  his  sober 
moments  to  conceal  his  sentiments  ;  bat  no  aooocr 
is  he  intoxicated,  than  he  shows  hiiuelf  to  be  what  hs 
really  is. 

What  shall  we  say  of  his  barbarously  maiderisg  sb 
old  friend :  who,  though  indiscreet  and  rash,  was  yet 
his  friend  7  Of  the  death  of  the  most  honest  man'  is 
all  his  court,  whose  only  crime  was  his  refosuig  to  pay 
him  divine  homage  7  Of  the  execution  of  two  of  Isi 
principal  ofiicers,  who  were  condemned,  thoogli  no- 
thing could  be  proved  against  them,  and  oii  tfaesJ%h^ 
est  suspicions  7 

I  pass  over  a  great  many  other  vices,  wfaidi  Akzan- 
der,  according  to  most  historians,  cave  into,  sad 
which  are  not  to  be  justified :  to  speak  of  bin^  tba^ 
fore,  only  as  a  warrior  and  a  conqnerof ;  qualities 
with  respect  to  which  he  is  generally  oonaideied,  and 
which  have  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  ages  end  na- 
tions; all  we  now  have  to  do,  is,  to  examine  wbetbcr  this 
esteem  be  so  well  erounded  as  is  generally  sapposed. 

I  have  already  observed,  that,  to  the  battle  of  Iseai 
and  the  siege  or  Tyre  inclusively,  it  cannot  be  deiued, 
but  that  Alexander  was  a  sreat  warrior  and  an  01e»' 
trious  generaL  But  yet  I  aoubt  very  much,  ^Haethef^ 
during  these  firit  years  of  his  exploits^  be  ought  to  W 
set  above  his^ father  Philip;  whose  actions,  though  not 
so  dazzling,  are  however  as  much  appiaaded  by  good 
jud^^  aikl  those  of  the  military  professian*  Fbi&m 
at  his  accession  to  the  throne^  found  all  tfaanga  unset- 
tled. He  himself  was  obliged  to  lay  the  fipondntioBi 
of  his  own  fortune,  and  was  not  supported  by  the  leaA 
foreign  assistanca    He  alone  raised  himself  to  ths 

Siwer  and  mndeur  to  which  he  afterwards  att aiiied 
e  was  obOged  to  train  up,  not  only  his  aoldien^  bat 
his  officers ;  to  instruct  them  in  all  the  military  eiEt- 
cises ;  to  inure  them  to  the  fatigues  of  war ;  and  ts 
his  care  and  abilities  alone,  Macraonia  owed  the  rise 
of  the  celebrated  phalanx,  that  is,  of  the  best  troops 
the  world  had  then  ever  seen,  and  to  which  Alexaadsr 
owed  all  his  conquests.  How  many  obstacles  stood 
in  Philip's  way,  before  he  could  possess  himself  of  ths 
power  which  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebea»  bad  sso- 
oessively  exenased  over  Greece!  The  Greeks,  who 
were  the  bravest  people  in  the  universe,  weuM  not 
acknowledge  him  for  their  chie(  till  he  acqiued 
that  title  by  wading  through  seas  of  blood,  and  by 
gaining  numberless  conquests  over  them.  Thus  we 
see,  that  tlie  wav  was  prepared  for  Alexander^  exe- 
cuting his  ^reat  design ;  the  plan  whereof,  and  most 
excellent  mstructions  relative  to  it,  bad  been  laid 
down  to  him  by  his  father.  Now,  will  it  not  appear 
a  much  easier  task,  to  subdue  Asia  with  Ghecian  aiw 
mies,  than  to  subject  the  Greeks,  who  had  so  often 
triumphed  over  Asm  7 

But  without  carrying  &rther  the  paimllel  of  Akac- 
ander  with  Philip,  whidi  all,  who  do  not  connder  he> 
roes  according  to  the  number  of  provinces  they  have 
conquered,  but  by  the  intrinsic  vsloe  of  their  SGlioa% 
must  give  m  favour  of  the  latter :  what  judgment  an 
we  to  form  of  Alexander,  after  his  triumph  over  De- 
rius;  and  is  it  possible  to  propose  him,  during  the 
lattor  part  of  his  life,  as  a  model  worthy  tbe  initalaon 
of  those  who  aspire  to  the  character  of  great  solfios 
and  illustrious  oonqueran? 
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b  tUs  inqary,  I  rittll  bagm  with  that  whicli  ii 
vuuiiinoualy  agreed,  by  all  the  writers  on  this  subject, 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  solid  'lory  of  a  hero ;  I 
mean  the  justice  of  the  war  in  which  he  ensages,  withr 
out  which  he  is  not  a  conqueror  and  a  hero,  but  an 
osurper  and  a  robber.  Alexander,  in  making  Asia 
the  seat  of  war,  and  turning  his  arms  against  Darius, 
had  a  plausible  piretence  for  it ;  because  the  Persians 
had  been  in  all  aces,  and  were  at  that  time,  professed 
enemies  to  the  Greeks,  over  whom  he  had  been  ap* 
pointed  generalissimo,  and  whose  injuries  he  therefore 
might  tmnk  himself  justly  entitled  to  revenge.  But 
then,  what  right  had  Alnzander  over  the  great  num- 
ber of  nations,  who  did  not  know  even  the  name  of 
Greece,  and  had  never  done  him  the  least  injurv? 
The  Scythian  ambassador  spoke  very  judiciously, 
when  he  addressed  him  in  these  words :  ''What  have 
we  Xd  do  with  thee  ?  We  never  once  set  our  feet  in 
thy  country.  Are  not  those  who  live  in  woods  allowed 
Co  be  ignorant  of  thee,  and  the  pkice  from  whence  thou 
oomest  ?  Thou  boastest,  that  the  only  design  of  thy 
marching  is  to  extirpate  robbers ;  thou  thyself  art  the 
greatest  robber  in  the  world."  Tlus  is  Alexander's 
exact  character,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  rejecied. 

A  pirate  spoke  to  him  to  the  same  efl^t,  and  in 
stronger  terms.  Alexander  asked*  him  what  right  he 
had  to  infest  the  seas  ?  "^  The  same  that  thou  naet," 
replied  the  robber  with  a  generous  liberty,  "  to  infest 
the  universe ;  but  because  I  do  this  in  a  small  ship, 
I  am  called  a  robber ;  and  because  thou  actest  the  same 
part  with  a  great  fleet,  thou  art  entitled  a  conqueror." 
This  was  a  witty  and  just  answer,  says  St  Austin,* 
who  has  preserved  this  small  fracment  of  Cicero. 

If  therefore  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim, 
and  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  of  its  being  so,  that 
every  war,  undertaken  merely  from  views  of  ambition, 
is  unjust ;  and  that  the  prince  who  begins  it  is  guilty 
of  all  the  sad  consequences,  and  all  the  blood  shed  on 
that  occasion :  what  idea  ought  we  to  form  of  Alexan- 
der's last  conquests  ?  Was  ever  ambition  more  ex- 
travagant, or  rather  more  furious,  than  that  of  this 
prince  7  Coming  from  a  lit$le  spot  of  ground  ;*  and 
tbi^ettins  the  narrow  limits  of  Lis  paternal  domains, 
aftorhe  has  far  extended  his  conouests;  has  subdued, 
not  onlv  the  Persians,  but  also  the  Bactrians  and  In- 
dians; has  added  kingdom  to  kingdom:  after  all  this, 
I  say,  he  still  finds  himself  pent  up  ;  and  determined 
to  force,  if  possible,  the  bamers  oi  nature,  he  endea- 
vours to  discover  a  new  world,  and  does  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  millions  of  men  to  his  ambition  or  curiosity. 
It  is  related  that  Alexander,*  upon  Anaxarchus  Uie 
philoso|^r's  telling  him  that  there  were  an  infinite 
number  of  worids,  wept  to  think  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  conquer  them  all,  since  he  had  not 
yet  conquered  one.    Is  it  wrong  in  Seneca*  to  com- 

'  Bleganter  et  yeractter  Aleiasdro  illi  Magno  c<Hnpr6- 
hensus  pirat«  raspondit.  Nam  ciim  idem  rex  hominem 
kiterrogMset,  quid  ei  videretur  ut  mare  haberet  infeaUim ; 
iUe,  liMr&  coDtumadA:  Cluod  tibi,  inquit  at  orbem  ter- 
rarum.    Sod  quia  id  e{[o  exiguo  oavigio  fiicio,  latro  vooor ; 

2uia  tu  magoA  clasae,  imperator.    I^fsrt  Nofwau  Mare,  «v 
lictT,  S  d/e  Ttp.  *  St  Aust.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  iv.  c.  iv. 

*  A^ebat  infelicem  Alexandrum  furor  adiena  devastandi, 
et  ad  i^nota  mittebatp-^am  in  unum  regnum.  multa  rena 
conjeot;  {at  eongeasit)  jam  Graci  Peraeque  eunoem 
timem :  jam  etiam  k  Dano  liberaa  nationea  jogum  acci- 

B'  unt.  Hie  tameit,  ultra  Ocaanum  Solemque,  indu^atur  ab 
ercttlia  Liberique  veatisiia  Tictoriam  flectere,  ipsi  natune 
vim  paral— et,  ut  ita  (Ucam,  mundi  daustra  pemimpit. 
Tanta  est  cscitaa  meDtium,  et  tanta  initioram  auorum 
oblivio.  Ille  modb  ignobitis  anguli  non  fine  controTerBi& 
Domiaua^  detecto  fine  terrarum,  per  suom  reditunis  orbem, 
triatis  eat.    SvMo.  EptH.  94  &  119. 

^  Alexandro  pectus  imiatiabile  laudis,  oui  Anaxarebo— 
iaaumerabiles  mnndoa  ease  referent ;  Heu  me,  inquit, 
miseram,  ^uM  ne  nno  quidem  adhuc  potitns  sum !    An- 

£8ta  hoount  poaaeasio  glortao  ftiit,  ^ua  Deorum  omnium 
micilio  miffecit.     Vtd.Mcu.  lib.  viiL  cap.  14. 
Exitio  gentiam  clari,  non  miiiores  fuere  peates  mor- 
tatium,  quftm  innndatio--qubm  conflagratio.    Sgnto*  Nat, 
<MMt.  lib.  iii.  i«  P^et. 


pare  tiiese  jNretended  heroes,  who  have  gained  renown 
no  otherwise  than  by  the  ruin  of  nations,  to  a  confla- 
sration  and  a  flood,  which  lay  waste  and  destrov  all 
ttiings ;  or  to  wild  beasts,  who  live  merely  by  blood 
and  slaughter  7 

Alexander,*  passionately  fond  o^glory,  of  which  he 
neither  knew  the  nature  nor  just  bounds,  prided  him- 
self upon  treading  in  the  steps  of  Hercules,  and  even 
in  cairying  his  victorious  arms  farther  than  he.  What 
resemblance  was  there,  says  the  same  Seneca,  between 
that  wise  conqueror  and  this  fiwntic  youth,  who  mis- 
took his ,  successful  rashness  for  merit  and  virtue? 
Hercules,  in  his  expeditions,  made  no  conquests  for 
bimselC  He  overran  the  universe  as  the  subduer  of 
monsters,  the  enemy  of  the  wicked,  the  avenger  of 
the  good,  and  the  restorer  ^  peace  by  land  and  sea. 
Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  an  unjust  robber  from  his 
youth,  a  cruel  mva^er  of  provinces,  an  infamous  mur- 
derer of  his  friends,  makes  his  happiness  and  glory 
consist  in  making  himself  formidaole  to  all  mortals, 
forgetting  that  not  only  the  fiercest  animals,  but  even 
the  vilest,  make  themsnves  feared  by  their  venom. 

But  leaving  this  first  consideration,  which  represents 
conquerors  to  us  as  ^  so  many  scourges  sent  by  the 
wrath  of  Heaven^into  the  wond  to  punish  the  sins  ef 
it,  let  ns  proceed  to  examine  the  latter  conouests  of 
Alexander  abstractedly  in  themselves,  in  oraer  to  see 
what  judgment  we  are  to  form  of  them. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  actions  of  this  prince 
difluse  a  splendour  that  dazzles  and  astonishes  the 
imagination,  which  is  ever  fond  of  the  ^eat  and  mar- 
vellous. His  enthusiastic  courage,  raises  and  tmns- 
e[>rts  all  who  read  his  history,  as  it  transported  himselC 
ut  ought  we  to  give  the  name  of  bravery  and  valour 
to  a  boldness  that  is  equally  blind,  rash,  and  impetu- 
ous ;  a  boldness  void  or  all  rule,  that  will  never  Uften 
to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  has  no  other  guide  'than  a 
senseless  ardour  for  false  glory^  and  a  i^ld  desire  of 
distinguishing  itself,  at  any  price?  This  character 
suits  only  a  military  robber,  who  has  no  attendants ; 
whose  own  life  is  alone  exposed ;  and  who,  for  that 
reason,  may  be  employed  in  some  desperate  action : 
but  the  case  is  far  otherwise  with  regard  to  a  hin&  for 
he  owes  his  life  to  all  his  army  aiMl  his  %hole  king- 
dom. If  we  exjpect  some  very  rare  occasions,  on 
which  a  prince  is  obliged  to  venture  his  person,  and 
share  the  danger  with  lis  troops  in  order  to  preserve 
them ;  he  ought  to  call  to  mmd,  that  there  is  a  ffreat 
diflferenoe  between  a  general  and  a  private  soldier. 
True  valour  is  not  desirous  of  displajinff  itself,  is  no 
ways  anxious  about  its  own  reputation,  out  is  solely 
intent  on  preserving  the  army.  It  steers  equally  be- 
tween a  timid  prudence,  that  foresees  and  oreads  all 
difficulties,  ana  a  brutal  ardour  which  industriously 
pursues  and  confronts  dangers  of  every  kind.  In  a 
word,  to  form  an  accomplished  general,  prudence  must 
soften  and  direct  the  too  fiery  temper  of  valour ;  as 
valour  in  return  must  animate  and  warm  the  coldness 
and  slowness  of  prudence. 

Do  any  of  these  characteristics  suit  Alexander? 
When  we  peruse  his  history,  and  follow  him  to  sieges 
and  batties,  we  are  perpetually  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
and  that  <»  his  army ;  and  conclude  every  moment 
that  they  are  upon  the  point  of  being  destroyed.  ^  Here 
we  see  a  rapid  flood,  which  is  going  to  draw  in  and 
swallow  up  this  conqueror :  there  we  behold  a  cnggv 
rock,  whicn  he  cUmbs,  and  perceives  round  him  sol- 
diers, either  transfixed  by  the  enemy's  darts,  or  thrown 

*  Homo  gloriqp  deditin,  cnjua  nee  naturam  nee  modmn 
noverat,  Herculia  vestigia  aequen^  ac  na  ibi  quidem  reais* 
tens,  uu  iUa  defecerant.  Cluid  ilh  (Herculi)  simile  babe* 
bat,  vesanua  adoleacena,  coi  pro  virtnte  erat  felix  temeritaa  ? 
Hercules  nitul  sibi  ricit:  orbem  terrarum  traoaiviL  non 
concupiacendo,  sed  vindicando.  Quid  vinceret  malorum 
hoatis,  bonorum  vindex,  terraram  mariaque  pacator  ?  At 
hie  k  pueriti&  latro,  gentiumque  vaitator,  tarn  hoatium  pep* 
nicies  qubm  amicorum.  qui  summum  booum  duceret  tar> 
rori  eaaa  cunctia  mortauoaa ;  obtitiA,  non  ferociaaima  tan- 
tttm  aed  ignaviaaima  qooqoe  animaHa  tuaeri  ob  vims 
malum.    Sinte*  d§  Btntf.  iuo,  IS. 
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headlong  by  hu^  fltones  from  proeipieei.  We  tremble 
when  we  perceive  in  a  battle  the  axe  juat  read v  to 
deave  hb  bead ;  and  much  more  when  we  behold  him 
alone  in  a  fortreaSi  whither  hia  rashness  had  drawn  him, 
exposed  to  all  the  jaTelins  of  the  enemy.  Alexander 
was  ever  persuaded,  that  miracles  would  be  wrought 
in  his  favour,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
leasonabie,  as  Plutarch  observcA  ;  for  miracles  do  not 
always  happen  ;  and  the  sods  at  last  are  weary  of 
guiding  ana  preserving  rasn  mortals,  who  abuse  the 
assistance  they  afibrd  tnem. 

Plutarch,  in  a  treatise^  where  he  makes  the  eulo- 
giurn  of  Alexander,'  and  exhibits  him  as  an  accom- 
plished hero,  gives  a  long  detail  of  the  several  wounds 
ne  received  in  every  part  of  his  body  ;  and  pretends 
that  the  only  design  of  fortune,  in  thus  piercing  him 
with  wounds,  was  to  make  his  courage  more  conspi* 
cuous.  A  renowned  warrior,  whose  euTo^um  Plutarch 
has  drawn  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  did  not 
judge  in  this  manner.  Some  persons  applauding  him 
ior  a  wound  he  had  received  in  batUe,*  the  general 
himself  declared,  that  it  was  a  fault  which  could  only 
be  excused  in  a  young  man,  and  justly  deserved  ccn- 
sure.  It  has  been  observed  in  Hannibal's  praise,  and 
I  myself  have  taken  notice  of  it  elsewhere,  that  he 
never  was  wounded  in  all  his  battles.^  I  cannot  say 
whether  Cssar  ever  was. 

The  last  observation,  which  relates  in  general  to 
Alexander's  expeditions  in  Asia^  must  necessarily 
lessen  very'  much  the  merit  of  his  victories,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  reputation ;  and  this  is  the  genius  and 
cnaracter  of  the  nations  against  whom  he  fought  Livy, 
in  a  di^ession,  where  he  inquires  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  Alexander's  arms,  in  case  he  had 
turned  them  towards  Italy ;  and  where  he  shows  that 
Rome  would  certainly  have  checked  his  conquests,  in- 
sists strongly  on  the  reflection  in  question.  He  op- 
poses to  this  prince,  in  the  article  of  courage,  a  great 
•  number  of  illustrious  Romans,  who  Would  have  re- 
sisted him  on  all  occasions ;  and  in  the  article  of  pru« 
dence,  that  august  senate,  which  Cineas,  to  give  a 
more  noble  idea  of  it  to  Pyrrhus  his  sovereign,  said, 
was  composed  of  so  many  kings.  **  Had  he  march- 
ed," says  Livy,*  "  against  the  Romans,  he  would  soon 
have  found,  that  he  was  no  longer  combating  against 
a  Darius,  who,  encumbered  wiu  gold  and  purpfe,  the 
yatn  equipage  of  his  grandeur,  and  dragging  after 
him  a  multitude  of  women  and  eunuchs,  came  as  a  prey 
rather  than  as  an  enemy;  and  whom  Alexander  con- 
quered without  shedding  much  blood,  and  without 
wanting  any  other  merit,  than  that  of  daring  to  de- 
spise wnat  was  really  contemptible.  He  would  have 
found  Italy  very  different  from  India,  through  which 
he  marched  in  a  riotous  manner,  his  army  quite  stupi- 
fied  with  wine;  particularly  when  he  should  have 
seen  the  forests  of  Apulia,  the  mountains  of  Lucania, 
and  the  still  recent  footsteps  of  the  defeat  of  Alexander 
his  uncle,  king  of  Epirus,  who  there  lost  his  life.'*  The 
historian  adds,  that  he  speaks  of  Alexander,  not  yet 
depraved  and  corrupted  by  prosperity,  whose  subtle 
poison  worked  as  strongly  upon  him,  as  upon  any 
man  that  ever  lived;  and  he  concludes,  that  being 
Chus  transformed,  he  would  have  appeared  very  di^r- 
4ent  in  Italy,  from  what  he  had  seemed  hitherto. 
These  reflections  of  Livy  show,  that  Alexander 

_  . 

*■  Phxt.  de  fortun.  Alex.  Oral.  11.  p.  341. 
'  This  treatise,  if  written  by  Plutarch,  seems  a  juvenOs 
|»erforniance,  and  has  very  much  the  air  of  declamation. 
■  Timolheus,  Piut.  in  Pelop.  p.  273. 

*  Mention  is  made  but  of-  one  single  wound. 

*  Non  jam  cum  Dario  rem  esse  dixisset,  quern  mulierum 
4C  spadonum  agmon  trahentem,  inter  purpuram  ataue 
annim,  oneratum  fortune  suee  apparatibus,  pncdam  venCls 
qulim  hostem,  nihil  aliud  qukm  bene  ausus  vana  contem- 
aere,  incruentus  devieit.  Longt  alius  Iialin,  auhm  Indise, 
per  qoam  temulento  affmine  commissabundus  incessit, 
yisus  ilU  hafaitas  esset,  sutua  Apulis  ac  montes  Lucanos 
cernenti,  et  vestigia  recentia  domesticae  cladis,  ubi  avun- 
culus ejus  nuper,  Kpiri  rex,  Alexander  ^umptus  erat. 
Mav,  L  IX.  n.  17. 


^Rrtly  owed  bis  vietories  to  tfaa  weakneM  of  his  eae- 
mies ;  and  that,  had  he  met  with  naliona  as  ooanLgeon^ 
and  as  well  inured  to  all  the  hardships  of  war  as  tbeRo- 
mans,  and  commanded  by  as  able^  experienced  eeiie- 
rals  as  those  of  Rome;  hb  victones  would  doI  hare 
been  either  so  rapid,  or  so  uninterruptiod.  NeyerlheleaB 
these  are  the  ppmts  from  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  a  conqueror.  Hannibal  and  Scipio  are  oonsi- 
dered  as  two  of  the  greatest  generals  tfaia  ever  lived, 
and  for  this  reason :  because  both  of  them  not  onlv 
understood  perfectly  the  military  science,  but  tbeir 
experience,  their  abilities,  their  resolution  and  couraee^ 
were  put  to  the  trial,  and  set  in  the  stroi^est  h^C 
Now,  should  we  give  to  either  of  them  an  unequal 
antagonist,  one  whose  reputation  is  not  answerable  to 
theirs,  we  shall  no  longer  have  the  same  idea  of  them ; 
and  their  victories,  though  supposed  alike,  appear  no 
longer  with  the  same  lustre^  nor  deserve  oe  same 
applause. 

Mankind  are  but  too  apt  to  be  dazsled  by  almiing 
actions  and  a  pompous  exterior,  and  blincily  ahamWin 
themselves  to  prejudices  of  every  kind.    It  cannot  be 
denied  that  Alexander  possessed  veiy  great  qualities; 
but  if*  we  throw  into  theother  scale  his  errors  and  viees, 
the  presumptuous  idea  he  entertained  of  his  own 
merit,*  the  high  contempt  he  had  for  otiier  men,  not 
excepting  his  own  father ;  his  ardent  thirst  nf  praise 
and  flattery ;  his  ridiculous  notion  of  making  faiasetf 
believed  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter;  of  ascribing  divinity 
to  himself;  of  requiring  a  free  victorious  peoplo  to  pay 
him  a  servile  boma^  and  prostnte  themsemn  igao- 
miniously  before  him ;    his  abandonin|r  faiaapelir  so 
shamefully  to  wine ;  hiu  violent  anger,  which  lises  te 
brutal  ferocity :  the  unnist  and  barbarons  ezecoiioo  ef 
,  his  bravest  ana  most  nuthfol  officers,  and  tbe  mnder 
of  his  most  worthy  friends  ih  the  midst  of  leoaita  and 
carousals ;  can  any  one,  says  Liv)^  believe,  that  al 
these  imperfections  do  not  greatly  snlly  tbe  reywtatioa 
of  a  conqueror  7     Bat  Alexander's  frantic  ambiiioe, 
which  knows  neither  law  nor  limits;  tlie  rash  m- 
trepidity  with  which  he  braves  dangers,  without  thf 
least  reason  or  necessity ;  the  weakness  and  ignonoce 
of  the  nations  (totally  unskilled  in  vno*)  against  wfaoo 
he  fought ;  do  not  these  enervate  the  reaaoos  ibr  which 
he  is  thou^t  to  have  merited  the  sonianw  of  Gnai, 
and  the  title  of  Hero  7    I  leave  the  decision  c»f  ibe 
question  to  the  prudence  and  equity  of  my  tuadcy. 

As  to  myself  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  all  oratois 
who  applaud  a  prince,  never  fail  to  oob^mio  hkn  Is 
Alexander.  They  fimcy  that  when  he  is  once  oqwaBed 
to  this  king,  it  is  impossible  for  pan^Tiic  to  soar 
higher :  they  cannot  imagine  to  themselves  any  thi^ 
more  aupist ;  and  think  they  have  omitled  the  stroke 
which  finishes  the  glory  of  a  hero,  shoold  they  net 
exalt  him  by  this  comparison.  In  my  opinion  tie 
denotes  a  false  taste,  a  wrong  turn  of  thinking ;  and  it' 
I  might  be  allowed  to  say  it,  a  want  of  jud^nien^  wfakk 
must  naturally  shock  a  reasonable  mindL  For,  as  Alex- 
ander was  invested  with  supreme  power,  he  oofiht  fes 
have  fulfilled  the  several  duties  of  the  sovereignty. 
We  do  not  find  that  he  possessed  the  first,  the  most 
essential  and  most  excellent  virtues  of  a  great  prince, 
which  are  to  be  the  father,  the  guardian,  and  shephRd 
of  bis  people ;  to  govern  them  by  good  laws ;  to  make 
tfleir  trade,  both  by  sea  and  land,  flourish ;  to-enoooffage 
and  protect  arts  and  sciences,  to  estabhah  peace  ana 
plenty,  and  not  suf&r  his  subjects  to  be  in  any  naanoer 
aggrieved  or  injured:  to  maintain  an  ameable har- 
mony between  all  orders  of  the  state,  and  make  than 
conspire,  in  due  proportion,  to  the  public  wel&re:  to 
employ  himself  in  doing  justice  to  all  his  subjects,  to 


*Referre  in   tanto  rege  piget   si^erbam 
vestis,  et  desideratas  humi  jaceutium  ndcilaiioaBS^ 
victis  Macedonibus  graves,  nedum  victoriboa;   et 
Bupplicia,  et  inter  vinum  et  epulas  csedae  i 
vanttatem  ementienilae  stirpis.    Ctuid  gi  vini  aoaor  m 
fieret  acrior?  cjuid  si  trux  ac  prtefarvida  ira?  (aecqoie- 
<]uam  dubium  mter  scnptores  i^efero)  noUane  luee 
imperatorus  virtutihus  ducimus  ?    Im*  L.  is.  a.  1& 
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hear  their  disptitei,  and  reooncOe  them :  to  consider 
jdmself  as  the  father  of  his  people,  as  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  all  their  necessities,  and  to  procure  them  the 
several  enjoyments  of  life.  Now  Alexander,  who 
almost  a  moment  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  left 
Macedonia,  and  never  retyined  back  into  it,  did  not 
4>ndeavour  at  any  of  these  things,  which  however  are 
the  chief  and  most  substantial  duties  of  a  great  prince. 

He  seems  possessed  of  such  qualities  only  as  are  of 
the  second  rank,  I  mean  those  of  war,  and  these  are 
all  extravagant ;  are  carried  to  the  rashest  and  most 
odious  excess,  and  to  the  extremes  of  folly  and  fury : 
whilst  Ms  kin^om  is  left  a  prey  to  the  rapine  and 
exactions  of  Antipater ;  and  all  the  conq)iered  pro- 
vinces abandonea  to  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the 
^vernors,  who  carried  their  oppressions  so  fiu-,  that 
Alexander  was  forced  to  put  them  to  death.  Nor  do 
his  soldiers  appear  to  be  hotter  regulated  ;  for  these, 
having  plunoered  the  wealth  of  the  East,  after  the 
prince  had  given  them  the  highest  marks  of  his  bene- 
ficence, grew  so  licentious,  so  disorderly,  so  debauched 
and  abandoned  to  vices  of  every  kind,  that  he  was 
forced  to  pay  their  debts  by  a  largess  of  1,500,0001 
What  strange  men  were  these  I  how  depraved  their 
school !  how  pernicious  the  fruit  of  their  victories !  Is 
it  doing  honour  to  a  prince,  is  it  adorning  his  panegy- 
ric, to  compare  him  with  such  a  model  7 

The  Romans,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  held  Alexan- 
der's memory  in  ^reat  veneration ;  but  I  very  much 
question,  whether  m  the  virtuous  a^s  of  the  common- 
wealth, he  wonid  have  been  considered  as  so  great  a 
man.  Cesar  seeing  his  statue  in  a  temple  in  Spain,* 
during  Ins  government  of  that  country  after  his  prsetor- 
ship,  couldnot  forbear  groaning  and  siehing,  when  he 
compared  the  few  glorious  actions  achieved  by  him- 
self, with  the  mi^ty  exploits  of  this  conqueror.  It 
was  said  that  Pompey,  in  one  of  his  triumphs,  appeared 
dressed  in  &at  king's  surtout  Augustus  pardoned 
the  Alexandrians,  for  the  sake  of  their  founder.  Ca- 
ligula, in  a  ceremony  in  which  he  assumed  Ihe  cha- 
racter of  a  mighty  conoueror,  wore  Alexander's  coat 
of  mail.  But  no  one  oirried  his  veneration  for  Uiis 
monarch  so  far  as  Caracalla.  He  used  the  same  kind 
of  arms  and  goblets  as  that  prince ;  he  had  a  Mace- 
donian phalanx  in  his  army ;  he  persecuted  the  Peri- 
patetics, and  would  have  burned  all  the  books  of 
Aristotle  their  founder,  because  he  was  suspected  to 
have  conspired  with  those  who  poisoned  Alexander. 

I  believe  that  I  may  justly  assert,  that,  if  an  impar- 
tial peiBon  of  good  sense  reads  Plutarch's  lives  of 
illustrious  men  with  attention,  they  will  leave  such  a 
tacit  and  strong  impression  in  his  mind,  as  will  make 
him  consider  Alexander  one  of  the  least  valuable 
amonjg  them.  But  how  strong  would  the  contrast  be 
found^had  we  the  lives  of  Epaminondas,  of  Hannibal 
and  Scipio,  the  loss  of  which  can  never  be  too  much 
regretted !  How  little  would  Alexander  appear,  set 
off  with  all  his  titles^  and  surrounded  by  all  nis  con- 
quests, even  if  considered  in  a  military  light,  when 
compared  to  those  heroes  who  were  truly  great,  and 
worthy  their  exalted  reputation ! 

SECTION  XX. — REFLECTIONS  ON  TBI  FBRBIANS, 
GREEKS,  AND  MACEDONIANS,  BT  M0N8.  BOBSUET, 
BISHOP  OP  HBAUX* 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  my  inserting 
here,  part  of  the  admirable  reflections  of  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux,*  on  the  character  and  government  of  the  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Macedonians,  with  whose  history 
we  have  been  engaged. 

^  The  G^reek  nations,  several  of  whom  had  at  first 
lived  under  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  having 
studied  the  arts  of  civil  polity,  imagined  they  were 
able  to  govern  themselves,  and  most  of  their  cities 
formed  Uiemselves  into  commonwealths.  But  the 
wise  legislators,  who  arose  in  every  country,  as  a 

^Dion.  L  xxzvii.  p.  6S.    App.  de  Bell.  Mithrid.  p.  t63. 
T^an.  1.  U.  p.  464.    Id.  1.  lix-^P-  65S.    Id.  1.  Ixzvii.  p.  87S. 
*  Discourse  on  Uotrersal  History.    Part.  iii.  chap.  4. 


Thales,  a  Pythagoras,  a  Pittacns^  a  L^curgui,  a  Solon, 
and  many  others  mentioned  m  history,  prevented 
liberty  from  degenerating  into  licentiousness.  LawB 
drawn  up  with  great  simplici^,  and  few  in  number, 
awed  the  people,  held  them  bi  their  dutv,  and  made 
them  aU  conspire  to  the  general  good  of  tne  country. 

The  idea  ox  liberty  which  such  a  conduct  inspired  was 
wonderful  For  the  liberty  which  the  Greeks  figured 
to  themselves  was  subject  to  the  law.  that  is,  to  reason 
itself,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  whole  nation. 
They  would  not  let  men  rise  to  power  amon^  them. 
Magistrates,  who  were  feared  dunns  their  ofiice,  be- 
came afterwards  private  men,  and  nad  no  authority 
biit  what  their  experience  gave  them.  The  law  was 
considered  as  their  sovereign ;  it  was  she  who  appoint- 
ed magistrates,  prescrii>ed  the  limits  of  their  power, 
and  punished  their  mal-administration.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  government  was,  that  the  citizens  bore  so 
much  the  greater  love  to  their  country,  as  all  shared  in 
the  government  of  it ;  and  as  every  indi^ual  waa 
capJK)le  of  attaining  its  highest  dignities. 

The  advantage  which  accrued  to  Greece  from  phi* 
losophy,  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  its  form  of 
government,  is  incredible.  The  greater  freedom  these 
nations  enjoyed,  the  greater  necessity  there  was  to 
settle  the  laws  relating  to  maimers  and  those  of  socie- 
tv,  agreeably  to  reason  and  ^>od  sense.  From  Py- 
thagoras, Toaies,  Anaxagoros,  Socrates,  Archytas, 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  a  multitude  more,  the 
Greeks  received  their  noUe  precepts. 

But  why  should  we  mention  philosophers  only? 
The  writings  ^f  even  the  poets,  which  were  in  every 
body's  hands,  amused  them  very  much,  but  instructed 
them  still  more.  The  most  renowned  of  conouerors 
considered  Homer  as  a  master,  who  taueht  nim  to 
sovem  wisely;.  This  great  poet  instructedpeoplei  no 
less  happily,  in  obedience,  and  the  duties  of  a  good 
dtizen. 

When  the  Greeks,  thus  educated,  saw  the  delicacy 
of  the  Asiatics :  their  dress  and  beauty,  emulating  that 
of  women,  they  held  them  in  the  utmost  contempt. 
But  their  torm  of  government  that  had  no  other  rule 
than  their  prince's  will,  which  took  place  of  all  laws, 
not  exceptmg  the  most  sacred,  inspired  them  with  hor- 
ror; and  the  Barbarians  were  tne  most  hateful  of 
objects  to  Greece. 

^he  Greeks  had  imbibed  this  hatred  in  the  most 
early  times^*  and  it  was  become  almost  natural  to 
them.  A  circumstance  which  made  them  delimit  so 
much  in  Homer's  poems,  was  his  celebrating  the  ad- 
vantages and  victories  of^  Greece  over  Asia.  On  the 
side  of  Asia  was  Venus,  that  is  to  say,  the  pleasures, 
the  idle  loves,  and  efieminacy^  on  that  of  Greece  waa 
Juno,  or  in  other  words,  gravity  with  conjugal  affco* 
tion.  Mercury  with  eloquence,  and  Jupiter  with  wise 
policy.  With  the  Asiatics  was  Mars,  an  impetuous 
and  brutal  deity,  that  is  to  say,  war  carried  on  with 
fiiry  :  with  the  Greeks,  Pallas,  or,  m  other  wordsjUie 
science  of  war  and  valour,  conducted  by  reason.  The 
Grecians,  from  this  time,  had  ever  iiyagined,  that  un- 
derstanding and  true  bmvery  were  natural  as  well  as 
peculiar  to  them.  They  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  Asia's  design  to  conquer  them ;  and  in  bowing  to 
this  yoke,  they  would  have  thought  they  had  subjected 
virtue  to  pleasure,  the  mind  to  ue  body,  and  true  cou- 
rage to  brutal  strengtii,  which  consisted  merely  in 
numbers. 

^  The  Greeks  were  strongly  inspired  with  these  sen- 
timents, when  Darius,  son  <x  Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes, 
invaded  them  with  armies  so  prodigiously  numerous  as 
exceeds  all  belief.  The  Persians  round  oflen,  to  their 
cost,  the  greeted  vantage  which  discipline  has  over  imil- 
titudes  and  confusion ;  and  how  greatly  superior  courage 
(when  conducted  by  skill)  is  to  a  blmd  impetuosity. 

Persia,  af^er  havmg  been  so  often  con<|uefed  by  the 
Greeks,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sow  divisions  among 
them ;  and  the  hei^t  to  which  conquest  had  raised  the 
latter,  facilitated  the  design.    As  fear,^  hdd  them  in 


'  Isocrates  in  Paaegyr. 


^  Flat.de  Leg*  1.  la. 
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the  bandB  of  union,  rictory  and  security  dissoWed 
thenk  Having  boen  alwaTS  used  to  fight  and  conquer, 
they  no  looner  believed  that  they  hiul  no  lon|;er  any 
thing  to  fear,  from  the  power  of  the  Persiana,  tlun  they 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other. 

Among  the  several  republics  of  which  Greece  was 
composed,  Athens  and  Lacedsmon  were  undoubtedly 
the  chief.  These  two  great  commonwealths,  whose 
manners  and  conduct  were  directly  opposite,  pcnrplexed 
and  incommoded  one  another,  in  the  common  design 
they  had  of  subjecting  all  Greece ;  so  that  they  were  eter- 
nally at  variance,  and  this  more  from  the  contrariety  of 
interests,  than  an  opposition  of  tempers  and  disposition. 

The  Grecian  cities  would  not  subject  themselves  to 
either :  for,  besides  that  evray  one  of  them  desired  to 
live  free  and  independent,  they  were  not  pleased  with 
the  government  01  either  of  those  two  commonwealths. 
We  have  shown,  in  the  course  of  this  history,  that  the 
Peloponnesian,  and  other  wars,  were  either  owing  to, 
or  suppoijed  by,  the  reciprocal  jealousy  of  Lacedemon 
and  Athens.  But  at  the  same  time  that  this  jealousy 
disturbed,  it  supported  Greece  in  some  measure ;  and 
kept  it  from  being  dependent  on  either  of  those  republics. 

The  Persians  soon  perceived  this  state  and  con- 
dition of  Greece ;  after  which,  the  whole  secret  of  their 
politics  was  to  keep  up  these  jealousies,  and  foment 
these  divisions.  Laceaamon,  being  the  most  ambi- 
tious, was  the  first  that  made  them  engage  in  the  Gre- 
cian quarrels.  The  Persians  look  part  m  them,  with 
a  view  of  subjecting  the  whole  nation ;  and  industrious 
to  make  the  Greeks  weaken  one  another,  they  only 
waited  for  the  favourable  instant  to  crush  them  alto- 
gether. Already  the  cities  of  Greece  considered,'  in 
uieir  wan,  only  the  kin^  of  Persia ;  whom  they  called 
the  great  kin^  or  the  kmg,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  if 
they  already  thought  thcmsdves  bis  subjects.  How- 
ever, when  Greece  was  upon  the  brink  of  slavery,  and 
ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  genius,  the  spirit  of  the  country, 
not  to  rouse  and  take  the  alarm.  Agesilaus,  kine  of 
Lacedieroonia,  made  the  Persians  tremble  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  showed  that  they  might  be  humbled.  Their 
weakness  was  still  more  evident  by  the  glorious  retreat 
of  the  10,000  Greeks,  who  had  folio wra  the  Younger 
Cyrus, 

It  was  then  that  all  Greece  saw  more  plainly  than 
ever,  that  it  possessed  an  invincible  body  of  soidtery, 
which  was  able  to  subdue  all  nations ;  and  that  nothing 
but  its  feuds  and  divisions  could  subject  it  to  an  enemy, 
who  was  too  weak  to  resist  it  when  united.    ■ 

Philip  of  Macedon,  a  prince  whose  abilities  were 
equal  to  lus  valour,  took  so  great  advantage  of  the 
divisions  which  reigned  between  the  various  cities  and 
commonwealths,  that  though  his  kingdom  was  but 
small,  yet,  as  it  was  united,  and  his  power  absolute, 
he  at  last,  portly  by  artifice  and  partly  by  strength, 
rose  to  ^resJter  power  than  any  of  the  wecian  states, 
and  obhged  them  all  to  march  under  his  standards 
against  the  common  enemy.  This  was  the  state  of 
Greece  when  PhiKp  lost  his  life,  and  Alexander  his 
son  succeeded  to  his  Idngdoin,  and  to  the  designs  he 
had  projected. 

Tlie  Macedonians,  at  his  accession,  were  not  only 
well  disciplined  and  inured  to  toils,  but  triumphant : 
and  beoome,  by  so  many  successes,  almost  as  much 
superior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  valour  and  discipline, 
as  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  were  superior  to  the  Persians, 
and  to  such  nations  as  resemblea  them. 

Darius,  who  reigned  over  Persia  in  Alexander's 
time,  was  a  just,  brave,  and  generous  prince ;  was  be- 
loved by  his  subjects,  and  wanted  neither  good  sense 
nor  vigour  for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  But,  if  we 
compare  the  two  monarchs;  if  we  oppose  the  genius 
of  Darius,  to  the  penetrating  sublime  one  of  Alexan- 
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der;  the  valour  of  the  ioriiier,  to  the  nus^iiiviiicilie 
courage,  which  obstacles  animated,  of  me  utter ;  with 
that  boundless  desire  which  Alexander  possoned,  of 
augmenting  his  glory,  and  his  entire  belief  that  all 
thin^  ought  to  Gend  before  him,  as  being  fonned  by 
Providence  superior  to  the  rest  of  morals ;  a  bebef  with 
which  he  inspired  not  only  his  generals^  but  the  meanest 
of  his  soldiers,  who  thereby  rose  above  difficultiea,  and 
even  above  themselves ;  the  reader  will  easily  jnoge 
which  of  the  monarchs  was  to  be  victorious. 

If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  advantages 
which  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  over  their 
enemies,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  was  impoaaibie 
for  the  Persian  empire  to  subsist  any  longer,  when  in- 
vaded by  so  great  a  hero,  and  by  such  invincihle 
armies.  And  thus  we  discover,  at  one  and  the  ssme 
time,  the  circumstance  which  ruined  the  etnpireof  tb 
Persians,  and  raised  that  of  Alexander, 

To  smooth  his  way  to  victory,  the  Persianc  happen- 
ed to  lose  the  only  general  who  was  aUe  to  make 
head  against  the.Greekek  and  this  was  Memum  d 
Rhodes.  So  long  as  Alexander  fought  against  this 
illustrious  warrior,  he  might  glory  in  havine  vanquisli- 
ed  an  enemy  worthy  of  nimselC  But  in  the  veiy  m* 
fancy  of  a  duversion,  which  besan  already  to  &tnsi 
Greece,  Memnon  died,  after  wnich  Alexander  oU%ed 
all  things  to  give  way  before  him. 

This  prince  made  bis  entrance  into  Babykm  with  a 
splendour  and  magnificence  which  had  never  been 
seen  before ;  and,  afler  having  revenged  Greece,  sfta 
subduing,  with  incredible  swiftness,  all  the  oatioDs 
subject  to  Persia ;  to  secure  his  new  empire  on  everv 
side,  or  rather  to  satiate  his  ambition,  and  render  fan 
name  more  famous  than  that  of  Bacchus,  he  marched 
into  India,  and  there  extended  his  conqneets  farther 
than  that  celebrated  conqueror  had  done.  But  the  mo- 
narch, whose  impetuous  career  neither  deserts,  rhreiB, 
nor  mountains,  could  stop,  was  obliged  to  yield  lo  the 
murmurs  of  his  soldiers,  who  called  aloud  for  eaae  snd 
repose: 

Alexander  returned  to  Babylon,  dreaded  and  respect 
ed,  not  as  a  conquecor,  but  as  a  god.  NevertheleaL 
the  formidable  empire  he  had  acquired,  subneted  m 
longer  than  his  life,  which  was  but  short.  At  thini- 
three  years  of  age,  in  the  midst  of  the  grandeet  des^ 
that  ever  man  formed,  and  flushed  with  the  surest 
hopes  of  success,  he  died  before  he  had  leisure  to  xok 
his  affiiirs  on  a  solid  foundation ;  leaving  behind  him  a 
brother,  who  was  an  idiot,  and  children  -very  yooa^ 
all  incapable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  each  a  povex. 
But  Uie  circumstance  which  proved  most  fiital  to 
lus  family  and  empire,  was  his  having  taught  the  ge- 
nerals who  survived  him,  to  breathe  nothing  bat  im- 
bition  and  war.  He  foresaw  the  prodisKous  lengths 
they  would  go  after  his  death.  To  curb  their  naSa- 
tious  views,  and  for  fear  of  mistaking  in  his  conjee* 
tures,  he  did  not  dare  to  name  his  successor,  or  the 
euardian  of  his  children.  He  only  foretold  that  ins 
friends  would  solemnize  his  obsequies  with  bloody  bat- 
tles ;  and  he  expired  in  the  flower  of  his  agCL  iuE  of 
the  sad  images  of  the  confusion  which  would  ibUonr 
his  death. 

And  indeed,  Macedonia,  the  kinfidom  he  inherits^ 
which  his  ancestors  had  governed  during  so  nany 
ages,  was  invaded  on  all  sides,  as  a  sucoeseioii  that 
was  become  vacant ;  and  after  being  Ions  exposed  a 
prey  to  ^e  strongest,  was  at  last  pos&sseoby  another 
family.  Thus  this  great  conqueror,  the  most  renowned 
the  world  ever  saw,  was  the  last  king  of  his  faiaily. 
Had  he  lived  peaceably  in  Macedon,  the  greatnecs  of 
his  empire  would  not  have  proved  a  tcropCatioo  to  his 

fenerals ;  and  he  would  have  lefl  to  his  children  tbe 
ingdom  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  But  rising 
to  too  exalted  a  height  of  power,  he  proved  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  posterity ;  ana  such  was  the  glc  '  '^  ~^ 
of  all  his  conquests. 
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